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Barack  and  a  Hard  Place 

Ken  Silverstein's  November  re- 
port, "Barack  Obama  Inc.,"  insinu- 
ates that  Senator  Obama  votes  with 
campaign  contributions,  rather  than 
good  policy,  in  mind,  but  his  report 
suffers  from  the  omission  of  key  facts 
that  would  undercut  this  argument. 
For  example,  Silverstein  notes  that 
the  financial  industry,  which  lobbied 
aggressively  in  favor  of  the  Class  Ac- 
tion Fairness  Act,  constitutes  Sena- 
tor Obama's  second-largest  bloc  of 
donors,  implying  that  those  dona- 
tions influenced  his  vote.  What  Sil- 
verstein fails  to  mention  is  that  Sen- 
ator Obama's  largest  bloc  of 
contributors — lawyers  and  law 
firms — lobbied  just  as  aggressively 
against  the  bill.  According  to  the 
Center  for  Responsive  Politics, 
lawyers  and  law  firms,  who  have  long 
been  among  the  Democrats  largest 
contributors,  have  given  more  than 
$539  million  to  Democrats  since 
1990.  If  Silverstein  is  going  to  as- 
sume that  Senator  Obama's  vote  can 


Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Please  address  mad  to  Letters,  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10012,  or  email  us  at  letters@harpers.org. 
Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  published,  arid 
all  letters  are  subject  to  editing.  Volume  pre- 
cludes individual  acknowledgment. 


be  bought,  isn't  it  relevant  that 
voted  against  the  interests  of  onejfl 
the  Democratic  Party's  closest  all 
and  his  biggest  contributor? 

Silverstein  makes  similar  om 
sions  when  discussing  Obama's  vc 
to   provide   loan  guarantees  fl 
power-plant  operators  in  order  to  a 
courage  the  development  of  new  el 
ergy  policies.  He  writes  that  Obail 
voted  for  the  loans  because  of  dr 
nations  from  Exelon  Corporation, 
Illinois-based  nuclear-power-pla 
operator,  but  he  fails  to  make  cle 
that  the  amendment  provided  loi 
guarantees  for  a  number  of  oth 
clean-energy  technologies,  includii 
wind  power  and  hydrogen  fuel  eel 
Worse  still,  Silverstein  never  me 
tions  that  Senator  Obama  has  bei 
critical  of  Exelon  due  to  its  failure 
report  leaks  of  radioactive  material 

Silverstein  also  incorrectly  su, 
gests  that  Obama  stopped  taking  pi 
vately  subsidized  air  travel  due 
bad  press.  In  fact,  the  opposite 
true.  Obama  chose  to  reimburse  tl 
full  fare  for  private  flights — not  ju 
the  first-class  fare  required  by  Sena 
rules — because  he  felt  it  was  tl 
right  thing  to  do. 

The  real  problem  with  Silversteiij 
article,  however,  is  that  it  presum 
that  Senator  Obama  would  rarely  tal 
a  vote  or  a  position  based  on  what  1 


dieves.  Instead  of  asking  Senator 
bama  or  his  staff  for  the  rationale 
:hind  the  votes,  Silverstein  implies 
at  they're  all  tied  to  contributions, 
hen  a  full  presentation  of  the  evi- 
:nce  would  suggest  otherwise.  (For  a 
ore  complete  response  to  Silverstein's 
tide,  readers  can  visit  Senator  Oba- 
a's  website.) 

jbert  Gibbs 

ommunications  Director 
enator  Barack  Obama 
7ashington,  D.C. 

In  1963,  Adam  Clayton  Powell  Jr., 
imself  an  eventual  victim  of  Wash- 
igton's  corrupting  influences,  wrote 
i  an  Esquire  article  that  "[t]he  prima- 

and  overriding  duty  and  responsi- 
lity  of  each  Member  of  the  House 
id  the  Senate  is  to  get  reelected." 
owell  recognized  that  reelection 
inged  upon  addressing  the  needs  of  a 
ierarchy  of  interested  parties  and 
rinciples,  which  he  ordered,  from 
lost  to  least  important,  as  follows: 
jnstituents,  party  lines,  special  inter- 
its,  and  personal  viewpoints. 


After  reading  "Barack  Obama  Inc.," 
it's  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  any  ordering  of  interests  among 
today's  congressmen  risks  being  dis- 
placed, wholesale,  by  the  concerns  of 
those  who  have  the  deepest  pockets, 
which,  as  Silverstein  demonstrates, 
transcends  traditional  one-on-one 
special-interest  lobbying  relationships. 
Senator  Obama's  predicament  is 
equally  reflective  of  the  much-lauded 
yet  ineffective  "campaign  finance  re- 
form" efforts  of  McCain-Feingold 
fame.  What  this  country  sorely  needs, 
if  it  is  to  be  the  beacon  of  democracy 
its  leaders  so  often  hold  it  up  to  be,  is 
an  honest,  open,  and  sustained  debate 
on  the  proper  role  of  money  in  politics. 

Albert  Wan 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  a  politi- 
cian, faced  with  current  U.S.  cam- 
paign laws,  accepts  money  from 
lawyers  and  corporations,  or  that  an 
Illinois  senator  would  be  in  favor  of 
ethanol.  I'll  stick  with  a  cautious  and 
practical  politician  over  an  impossi- 


ble dreamer  any  day.  Senator  Obama 
deserves  our  encouragement. 

Peter  Schmitz 
San  Francisco 

I  shared  Senator  Obama's  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  in  Iraq,  as  I  share  his 
current  ambivalence  about  what  to  do 
now.  I  don't  think  these  two  positions 
represent  a  shift  toward  the  "center." 
They  represent,  rather,  considered 
judgments  regarding  two  different  sit- 
uations. The  result  of  withdrawing  is 
fraught  with  uncertainty  and  with  dan- 
ger not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  Iraq 
but  to  those  of  the  United  States  as 
well.  I  am  neither  a  politician  nor  a 
pundit,  so  I  can  hardly  be  accused  of 
shifting  my  position  to  accommodate 
my  constituents.  Perhaps  Obama 
didn't  either. 

James  Loewen 
Venice,  Calif. 

Ken  Silverstein  responds: 

Senator  Obama's  office  has  mis- 
characterized  my  arguments.  I  never 
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Uranium,  Migration, 
&  the  Chupapcabra 


"This  important  book  furnishes 
vital  insights  about  the  short  term 
and  long  term  impact  of  uranium 
mining  on  the  Navajos  and  on  the 
land.  The  editors  merit  our  appre- 
ciation for  keeping  Navajo  voices 
at  the  center  of  this  poignant  and 
powerful  volume.  This  is  a  major 
contribution  to  both  Navajo  his- 
tory and  Southwestern  environ- 
mental studies."-Pefer  Iverson, 
award-winning  author  of  Dine :  A 
History  of  the  Navajos 


Orange  County  Housecleaners 
documents  the  lives  of  seven 
w  women  who  make  their  livings 
(leaning  houses  in  Orange 
County,  California;  five  are  Latina 
immigrants  and  two  are  Orange 
County  natives. 


Curse 


V,ooU*«"' 


|  "Rudolfo  Anaya  is  a  pioneer 
of  Chicano  letters,  revitaliz- 
:'  ing  the  ground  of  literature 
ss%  with  every  new  work.  Now 
ji  with  The  Curse  of  the  Chu- 
}  paCabra,  Anaya  enters  the 
i  realm  of  pop  culture  with 
social-political  urgency.  The 
scourge  of  drugs  striking  at 
the  heart  of  all  our  barrios 
and  the  ChupaCabra  legend 
blend  and  converge  in  a 
sftry  that  awakens  us  to  the 
real  fyaftors  in  our  midst. 
t0**  GraciaJyadios  que  tenemos 
«»*e  RudyAn$o^\ 
e*0'  -Luis  J.  Bo^iguez,  author 
s-toW  of  Always  -Running  and 
Music  of  the  f 
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wrote  rh.it  Ob, una  votes  in  bad 
faith,  thinking  only  of  his  campaign 
contributors.  I  wrote  that  given  the 
necessity  of  raising  huge  Minis  of 
money  in  order  to  compete  in  our 
political  system,  Obama,  who  has 
raised  more  than  $20  million  since 
beginning  his  candidacy  tor  the  Illi- 
nois Senate  in  200^,  could  not  be 
entirely  oblivious  to  tire  desires  ot 
big  political  contributors. 

Robert  Gibbs  writes  rhar  the 
Class  Action  Fairness  Act  was  the 
locus  ot  a  significant  lobbying  effort 
by  financial  firms,  which  constitute 
Obama's  second-largest  single  bloc 
of  donors,  bur  that  I  failed  to  note 
that  lawyers  and  law  firms,  his 
largest  bloc,  lobbied  "just  as  aggres- 
sively" against  the  bill.  That's  a 
misleading  statement,  since  many  of 
Obama's  biggest  contributors  in  the 
latter  category  were  corporate  law 
firms  that  were  surely  on  the  same 
side  as  the  financial  industry.  And 
besides,  is  Gibbs  not  acknowledging 
here  that  Obama  received  money 
from  two  groups  with  a  major  inter- 
est in  the  legislation?  He  implies 
that  because  the  senator's  powerful 
backers  have  different,  sometimes 
competing  interests,  this  somehow 
trees  Obama  from  having  to  cater  to 
any  of  their  demands  and  sugges- 
tions. Obviously,  as  I  reported  in 
the  original  story  (and  in  an  addi- 
tional story  posted  on  Harpers.org), 
this  is  not  the  case. 

Peter  Schmitz,  like  many  of  Oba- 
ma's defenders,  is  unconcerned  with 
Obama's  campaign-finance  records  or 
support  for  ethanol.  If  it  were  Trent 
Lott  taking  millions  from  big  corpora- 
tions in  order  to  get  pork  for  Missis- 
sippi, I  suspect  Schmitz  would  be  less 
sanguine.  I  agree  with  James  Loewen 
that  the  situation  in  Iraq  is  complex. 
But  Obama  has  been  slow  in  recog- 
nizing the  need  to  change  course  dra- 
matically. That's  not  leadership. 

Right  Young  Things 

In  his  November  letter,  "The  Kids 
Are  Far  Right,"  Wells  Tower  painted 
the  National  Conservative  Student 
Conference  as  an  event  at  which 
bizarre,  bunny-killing  young  people 
gathered  to  cheer  the  callous  and 
paranoid  titterings  ot  some  very 
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strange  people.  I  took  away  a  diff 
ent  impression  ai  the  students,  w 
struck  me  as  intelligent  and  cons 
entious  young  people,  and  of  t 
speakers  I  heard.  But  I  guess  it's  Tc 
er's  privilege  to  describe  things  t 
way  he  saw  them.  1  do  wish,  thou 
that  he  hadn't  missed  rhe  point 
my  own  remarks  at  the  contercn 
According  to  Tower,  I  claimed  tr 
you're  at  a  disadvantage  "arguing  t 
superiority  oi  Western  civilizatio 
without  the  classics:  Great  works 
literature  "can  be  mined  for  obj 
lessons  in  conservative  values,  or  d 
mantled  into  rhetorical  brickb; 
that  make  good  hurling  in  culti 
war  skirmishes." 

Well,  no.  What  I  actually  arg 
was  that  instead  of  picking 
"rhetorical  brickbats"  and  parr 
pating  in  the  culture  wars,  conser 
ative  students  should  spend  the 
formative  years  actually  educatiJ 
themselves  about  Western  cultui  [ 
There's  no  point,  I  urged,  in  b 
coming  a  champion  of  tradition 
Western  civilization  if  nobody's  a 
tually  getting  the  kind  of  educatu 
that  used  to  turn  people  into  ed< 
cated  Americans  and  real  citizei 
of  the  West. 

Elizabeth  Kantor 
Conservative  Book  Club 
Washington,  D.C. 
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NOTEBOOK 

Uncle  Sam 
Efy  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


\free  people  has]  an  indisputable,  un- 
tenable, indefeasible,  divine  right  to 
hat  most  dreaded  and  envied  kind  of 
nowledge,  I  mean,  of  the  characters 
nd  conduct  of  their  rulers. 

— John  Adams 


A 


dams  had  in  mind  the  minis- 
ers  of  the  British  crown  in  the  reign 
if  King  George  III,  and  presumably  he 
a  mew  that  the  knowledge  in  question 
i(  vas  interactive,  moving  mostly  in  the 
irection  of  the  man  afraid  of  being 
liscovered  as  a  thief  but  also  toward 
he  man  afraid  of  finding  out  that  he's 
jeen  robbed.  When  the  newly  elected 
Congress  assembles  on  January  4  in 
Washington,  the  Republican  gentle- 
nen  in  column  A  can  be  counted 
ipon  to  say  nothing  apt  to  reveal  a 
law  of  character,  a  proof  of  miscon- 
luct,  or  the  earmark  for  a  prison  sen- 
ence.  Yes,  it's  true,  the  invasion  of 
raq  proceeded  under  the  flag  of  an  ex- 
pedient lie,  but  the  intention  was  no- 
)le,  the  objective  honorable  and  just — 
ill  allegations  to  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  false,  vindictive,  and 
blamelessly  partisan. 

The  chance  for  a  more  illuminat- 
ng  form  of  public  education  (Adams's 
:opic  in  1765)  rests  with  a  Democrat- 
c  majority  recruited  from  column  B 
nto  a  coherent  body  politic  willing  to 
icknowledge  our  current  loss  of  a  dem- 
3cratic  republic  and  unafraid  to  find  in 
:he  Bush  Administration's  specious 
var  on  terror  a  textbook  lesson  on  the 
ways  in  which  a  predatory  government 
^oes  about  the  work  of  stealing  from  a 

^ewis  H.  Lapham  is  the  National  Corre- 
spondent for  Harper's  Magazine. 


free  but  inattentive  people  their  lives, 
liberties,  fortunes,  good  name,  and  sa- 
cred honor.  If  the  Congress  can  muster 
enough  courage  to  exercise  the  power 
entrusted  to  it  by  the  Constitution, 
the  record  won't  have  much  trouble 
speaking  for  itself: 

1.  A  foreign  war  conceived  as  a 
means  of  advancing  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration's imposition  on  the 
American  people  of  a  not-so- 
benevolent  despotism,  the  army 
sent  to  fight  and  die  not  for  the 
defense  of  country  but  for  a  corpo- 
rate dream  of  commercial  empire. 

2.  A  government  that  tortures 
people  classified  as  enemy  combat- 
ants, denies  their  right  to  hear  all  the 
evidence  bearing  on  their  confine- 
ment and  arrest,  forbids  their  resort 
to  petitions  of  habeas  corpus. 

3.  The  administration's  systematic 
plundering  of  the  Federal  Treasury 
on  behalf  of  its  accomplices  in  the 
arms  and  construction  trades. 

4-  The  National  Security  Agency 
directed  to  monitor,  without  first 
obtaining  a  court  order,  any  and  all 
telephone  and  email  traffic  suspect- 
ed of  carrying  the  genns  of  terrorism. 
5.  The  president's  use  of  136  sign- 
ing statements  since  he  took  office 
to  exempt  himself  from  the  rule  of 
more  than  1,000  federal  laws. 

The  sum  of  the  evidence  warrants 
the  impeachment  of  President  George 
W.  Bush  on  charges  comparable  to 
those  brought  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  against  the  "long  train 
of  abuses  and  usurpations"  attendant 
upon  the  monarchy  of  George  III.  The 


odds  don't  favor  the  undertaking.  Rep- 
resentative Nancy  Pelosi  (D.,  Calif.), 
the  incoming  speaker  of  the  House, 
was  quick  to  declare  so  intemperate 
an  initiative  "off  the  table,"  wholly 
lacking  in  the  spirit  of  bipartisan  out- 
reach needed  to  move  the  country  for- 
ward on  its  patriotic  search  for  com- 
mon ground.  Consistent  with  the 
Democratic  Party's  fear  of  being 
thought  unduly  liberal,  still  lost  in  the 
Day-Glo  discontent  of  the  1960s  with 
the  flower  children  and  Sgt.  Pepper  s 
Lonely  Hearts  Club  Band,  Pelosi's  press 
statements  during  the  week  following 
the  November  elections  stressed  the 
importance  of  avoiding  condemna- 
tions and  recriminations.  The  money 
was  gone,  and  what's  to  be  gained  by 
crying  over  spilt  blood.  The  time  had 
come  for  the  Democratic  Party  to  be- 
have in  the  manner  of  geopolitical 
adults,  to  face  up  to  the  hard  choices 
that  confront  the  country,  to  quit  strik- 
ing poses  trembling  with  virtuous  in- 
dignation. "We  have  made  history," 
Pelosi  said,  "now  let  us  make  progress." 
Not  surprisingly,  the  motion  was  sec- 
onded by  the  White  House — "The  most 
important  priority  right  now  is  to  win 
a  war  on  terror  and  keep  America  safe 
and  figure  out  ways  that  both  parties 
can  work  together  with  the  shared  re- 
sponsibility of  having  victory  in  Iraq" — 
but  it  was  Robert  Reich,  once-upon-a- 
time  secretary  of  labor  in  the  Clinton 
Administration,  who  posted  the  notice 
of  a  general  pardon  on  the  wi  bsite  o 
The  American  Prospect  e  D 

ocrats,"  Reich  said,  "wan: 
malfeasanc  e  and  m  >nfi 
Bush  Administration—find 
really  knew  what  and  when 
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gard  to  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
Abu  Ghraib,  Katrina,  payoffs  to 
Abramoff,  and  all  the  other  rot.  That's 
understandable,  but  it  would  be  far  bet- 
ter it  Democrats  used  their  newfound 
power  to  lay  out  a  new  agenda  for 
America.  There's  no  point 
digging  up  more  dirt." 


1) 


democracy  is  horn  in  dirt,  nour- 
ished by  the  digging  up  and  turning 
over  of  as  much  of  it  as  can  be 
brought  within  reach  of  a  television 
camera  or  a  subpoena.  We  can't  "lay 
out  a  new  agenda  tor  America"  un- 
less we  know  which  America  we're 
talking  about,  the  one  that  embodies 
the  freedoms  of  a  sovereign  people  or 
the  one  made  to  fit  the  requirements 
of  a  totalitarian  state.  We  owe  it  to 
ourselves  to  know  the  difference. 
Seldom  in  our  history  have  we  been 
ottered  a  better  chance  to  learn  a 
more  useful  civics  lesson,  and  by 
holding  up  to  the  light  the  malfea- 
sance, nonfeasance,  and  "all  the  oth- 
er rot"  embedded  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  Bush  Adminis- 
tration, we  might  discover  what  we 
mean  by  America  the  beautiful.  Like 
it  or  not,  and  no  matter  how  un- 
pleasant or  impolitic  the  proceed- 
ings, the  spirit  ot  the  law  doesn't  al- 
low the  luxury  of  fastidious  silence  or 
discreet  abstention. 

Whether  Congress  is  controlled  by 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  by  Vice 
President  Dick  Cheney  or  Senator  Joe 
Lieberman,  the  doctrine  of  the  sepa- 
ration ot  powers  invites  it  to  remove 
from  office  a  president  committing 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  A 
duty  implicit  in  the  principle  of  a  de- 
mocratic republic,  not  a  judicious  or  in- 
judicious option  subject  to  the  daily 
verdict  of  the  opinion  polls.  The  Con- 
stitution doesn't  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  Representative  Pelosi  any  more  than 
it  answers  to  the  whim  of  President 
Bush,  and  by  taking  "off  the  table"  the 
mess  ot  an  impeachment  proceeding, 
the  lady  from  California  joins  the  pres- 
ident in  his  distaste  for  such  an  un- 
clean thing  as  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people.  Rightly  understood,  democra- 
cy is  an  uproar,  the  argument  meant  to 
he  blunt,  vigilant,  and  fierce,  not,  as  the 
purveyors  ot  our  respectable  opinion 
would  have  it,  a  matter  of  liveried  civ- 
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il  servants  passing  one  another  pel 
•\  in  myms  on  silver  trays. 

Fortunately  tor  any  lawyers  choo^ 
to  poke  around  in  the  administratis 
several  compost  heaps  (at  the  Pei  i 
gon  and  the  intelligence  agencies 
the  White  House  and  the  Justice  1 
partment),  the  malfeasance  won't 
hard  to  smell  or  find.  Never  have 
attempts  at  regime  change  been  s<  i  - 
pidly  managed — those  in  the  Uni 
States  even  more  harebrained  tl 
those  in  Iraq;  the  testimony  aire; 
entered  on  the  record  suggests  that 
invasion  of  Iraq  was  designed  to 
specifications  ot  a  criminal  fraud,  tl 
the  threat  presented  by  the  permam 
emergency  ot  the  "war  on  terror" 
fiction  providing  an  extortionate  gi 
eminent  with  an  alibi  for  its  seizing 
the  name  of  the  national  security,  wl 
John  Adams  would  have  recogni:! 
as  the  powers  ot  obnoxious  despotis 

In  an  essay  entitled  "The  Stat 
and  published  posthumously  in  19  i 
Randolph  Bourne  found  his  prem 
in  President  Woodrow  Wilsoi 
adoption  of  the  same  maneuver 
send  50,000  American  troops  glo 
ously  oft  to  their  destruction  on  t 
battlefields  of  the  First  World  W 
The  American  people  had  no  quaf 
with  Germany  (the  country  had 
been  attacked,  no  national  intenl 
was  at  stake);  how  then  did  they  fii] 
themselves  fighting  the  war  to  end  I 
wars?  Bourne  answered  the  questij 
by  drawing  a  distinction  between  t 
American  political  democracy  (mq 
est,  tolerant,  easygoing,  content  ' 
mind  its  own  business)  and  tl 
American  industrial  autocracy,  t) 
country's  "significant  classes,"  sel 
important,  vain,  eager  to  exten 
their  economic  privileges  and  appe 
on  the  world  stage  in  the  roles 
British  dukes,  pleased  to  think  ofw  B 
as  an  upper-class  sport,  the  means 
disguising  their  own  venal  and  ii 
competent  politics  in  the  dignity 
handsome  military  uniforms.  To  pi; 
the  game  they  needed  polo  ponie 
and  in  the  effort  to  round  up  the  lov 
er  social  orders  for  the  work  of  dyit 
in  the  French  mud,  the  Wilson  A 
ministration's  publicists  elevated  tl 
idea  of  the  sanctity  of  the  America 
state,  an  august  and  mystical  ent 
patched  together  with  heroic  "beda 
elements" — slogans,  flags,  band  mi 


pot :,  and  posters  of  Uncle  Sam.  A 

itn  de  guerre  for  the  interests  of  the 

dustrial  autocracy,  Uncle  Sam, 

en  as  now,  represents  nothing  and 

>body  other  than  the  cost  of  his 

oduction;  the  American  state  for 

e  [)  lich  he  stands  becomes  the  proper- 

|  of  the  corporate  management, 

tjmducting  his  affairs  in  secret, 

pendent  for  his  existence  on  the 

bsidies  (financial  and  emotional) 

mished  by  the  pomp  and  circum- 

ince  of  never-ending  war. 

l)  Bourne  died  in  the  course  of  writing 

e  manuscript,  at  age  thirty-two,  of 

e  Spanish  flu  that  killed  675,000 

ople  in  the  United  States  in  1918 

Ld  1919  (an  actual  as  opposed  to  an 

laginary  catastrophe),  and  on  reread  - 

g  the  essay  soon  after  the  November 

ection,  I  was  reminded  of  the  truism 

ually  attributed  to  Mark  Twain  that 

though  history  doesn't  repeat  itself, 

rhymes.  The  politicians  ascending 

apitol  Hill  on  January  4  also  might 

ant  to  reread  the  farewell  radio  and 

devision  address  that  President 

wight  D.  Eisenhower  delivered  to 

le  American  people  in  the  winter  of 

t}^61.  Like  Bourne,  Eisenhower  un- 

;rstood  that  the  exploitation  by  the 

merican  state  of  the  resources  of  the 

.merican  democracy  (its  wealth  and 

ctelligence,  the  energies  and  freedom 

[,n:its  people)  presented  the  country 

ith  a  clear  and  present  danger  as 

;adly  as  the  one  the  American  armies 

■),  ad  encountered  on  the  roads  from 

iormandy  to  the  Rhine.  A  general 

ho  knew  and  once  said  that  "every 

un  that  is  made,  every  warship 

lunched,  every  rocket  fired  signifies, 

i  the  final  sense,  a  theft  from  those 

ho  hunger  and  are  not  fed,  those 

ho  are  cold  and  are  not  clothed," 

isenhower  didn't  sweeten  his  last  and 

aal  word: 

This  conjunction  of  an  immense 
military  establishment  and  a  large 
arms  industry  is  new  in  the  American 
experience.  The  total  influence — eco- 
nomic, political,  even  spiritual — is  felt 
in  every  city,  every  statehouse,  every 
office  of  the  federal  government.  We 
recognize  the  imperative  need  for  this 
development.  Yet  we  must  not  fail  to 
comprehend  its  grave  implications. 
Our  toil,  resources  and  livelihood  arc 
all  involved;  so  is  the  very  structure  of 
our  society. 


In  the  councils  of  government,  we 
must  guard  against  the  acquisition  of 
unwarranted  influence,  whether 
sought  or  unsought,  by  the  military- 
industrial  complex.  The  potential  for 
the  disastrous  rise  of  misplaced  power 
exists  and  will  persist. 

We  must  never  let  the  weight  of 
this  combination  endanger  our  liber- 
ties or  democratic  processes.  We 
should  take  nothing  for  granted.  Only 
an  alert  and  knowledgeable  citizenry 
can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of  the 
huge  industrial  and  military  machin- 
ery of  defense  with  our  peaceful  meth- 
ods and  goals,  so  that  security  and  lib- 
erty may  prosper  together." 

Both  the  security  and  the  liberty  of 
America  have  suffered  heavy  losses 
over  the  last  fifty  years,  but  none  more 
apparent  and  therefore  easier  to  weigh 
and  count  than  those  inflicted  on  the 
American  political  democracy  by  the 
military-industrial  complex  (a.k.a.  the 
industrial  autocracy,  the  commercial 
oligarchy)  wearing  the  mask  of  the 
Bush  Administration.  The  question 
now  before  the  country  is  the  one  con- 
fronted by  the  man  afraid  of  finding 
out  that  he's  been  robbed.  How  much 
longer  do  we  wish  to  pretend  that 
nothing  really  happened,  or  that  noth- 
ing really  valuable  is  lost;  that  the 
ctime  is  the  losing  of  the  Iraq  war,  not 
the  making  of  it?  That  in  place  of  the 
constitutional  questions  asking  why, 
to  what  end,  and  in  whose  interest, 
we  can  afford  to  substitute  the  ques- 
tions of  logistics — how  many  troops 
to  dispatch  or  withdraw  over  a  period 
of  how  many  days  or  months;  when 
to  tell  the  Iraqi  government  that  we're 
not  renewing  its  social  contract;  what 
deals  to  cut  with  Syria  and  Iran;  where 
to  find  another  expedient  lie  to  justi- 
fy what  we  can  present  as  an  honorable 
exit  strategy.  The  answers  to  the  sec- 
ondary questions  will  teach  us  nothing 
worth  the  knowing,  but  by  impeaching 
President  Bush  the  Congress  not  only 
can  impart  that  most  dreaded  and  en- 
vied kind  of  knowledge  without  which 
a  free  people  can't  know  whether  the 
adjective  is  true  or  false;  it  also  might 
turn  over  enough  dirt  to  unearth  the 
American  democracy  buried  at  the  feet 
of  Uncle  Sam.  ■ 


*  For  a  further  discussion  of  this  speech,  see 
"Republic  or  Empire,"  by  Chalmers  John- 
son, page  63. 
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From  the  company  that  pioneered 
noise  reducing  headphones. 

The  next  step 


Bose*QuietComforf3 

Acoustic  Noise  Cancelling'  Headphones 


Now  you  have  a  choice.  We  began  researching 
noise  reduction  technology  28  years  ago.  Since  then, 
we've  been  leading  the  industry  in  advancing  the 
category  we  created. 

New  QuietComfort  3  headphones  represent  the 
latest  achievement.  They  rest  on  your  ears  rather  than 

_ _ 1    surrounding  them.  And  while 

W^A   \^         they  are  smaller  than  our  highly 

\^fl  acclaimed  QuietComfort  2  head- 

^         U         phones,  there  is  no  compromise 

^       in  noise  reduction,  sound  quality 

or  comfortable  fit.  So  now  you 

have  a  choice:  QC  "2  headphones 

for  around-ear  use,  and  new  QC3 

headphones  if  you  prefer  a  smaller,  on-ear  alternative. 

The  challenge  of  reducing  size.  With 
conventional  technology,  smaller  earcups  compromise 
performance.  So  we  launched  a  research  project  to 
explore  whether  it  was  possible  to  overcome  the 
performance  limitations  of  smaller  size  and  on-ear 
design.  The  result  is  our  new  QC3  headphones  that 
match  the  noise  reduction  and  audio  quality  benefits  of 
our  award-winning  QC2  headphones. 

Hear  the  difference  Bose  technology 
makes.  You  will  notice  a  dramatic  decrease  in  engine 

^mwWWM    roar  on  a  P'ane-  ^ne  ca':)m  Decomes 
more  peaceful.  Connect  your  CD  player, 

MP3  player,  or  listen  to  the  in-flight 

movie.  You'll  hear  detail  you  may  have 

never  experienced  while  flying. 

But  use  them  at  home  or  at  the  office,  too.  Although 

the  noise  reduction  will  be  more  subtle,  you  should  notice 


QC2  headphones  (left). 
New  QC3  headphones  (right). 


Try  them  for  30  days  at  no  risk.  Choose  new 
QC3  headphones  for  an  on-ear  fit,  or  QC2  headphones 
for  an  around-ear  design.  Both  come  with  our  30-day 
Excitement  Guarantee.  Order  now  for  a  free  MP3 
player  (a  $50  value)  featuring  music  selected  by 
Bose.  Easily  add/remove  songs, 
and  use  it  to  enjoy  your 
QuietComfort  headphones  even 
more.  Take  advantage  of  12 
easy  payments,  with  no 
interest  charges  from  Bose.* 
And  ask  about  our  optional  Cell  Connect  cable 
for  use  with  select  music-enabled  mobile 
phones.  QuietComfort  headphones. 

Engineered  exclusively  by  Bose,  the 
most  respected  name  in  sound. 


FREE  MP3  player 
when  you  order 

by  January 

31, 2007.      , 


distractions  fading  softly  into  the  background. 


Fold- flat  design 
for  easy  storage 


To  order  or  learn  more  about  Bose  headphones: 

1-800-901-0256,  ext.  Q5270 
www.Bose.com/qc3 


Better  sound  through  research 


:elect  products  See  websne  for  details  Down  payment  is  1/12  the  product  price  plus  applicable 
lose  Credit  card  rules  and  interest  may  apply  U  S  residents  only  Limit  one  active  tinanc 
MP3  player  offer  not  to  be  combined  with  other  otters  or  applied  to  previous  purchases,  and  subject  to  change  without  not 
■  .1,,;  inal  only  and not  include  return  shipping  Delivery  is  subject  to  product  availability 


READINGS 


[Pensees] 

IT  WAS  BEFORE 
WORDS  WERE 

From  The  Notebooks  of  Robert  Frost,  edited  by 
Robert  Faggen,  published  this  month  by  Harvard 
University  Press .  The  fragments  are  culled  from  more 
than  forty  notebooks  Frost  left  behind,  containing 
writings  dating  from  the  1 890s  to  shortly  before  his 
death,  in  1963. 


A 


.  sentence  canies  a  certain  number  of  words 
and  those  have  their  sound,  but  the  sentence  has 
a  sound  of  its  own  apart  from  the  words,  which 
is  the  sentence  proper.  It  was  before  words  were. 
It  still  has  existence  without  the  embodiment  of 
words  in  the  cries  of  our  nature. 

In  composing  poetry  I  am  packing  up  to  go  a 
long  way  on  wings. 

Story  of  the  cigar  box  and  the  counter- 
revolutionary. 
Story  of  the  unhappy  child  at  the  amateur 

theatricals. 
Story  of  not  being  chosen  by  the  eagle  for 

Jove's  cup  bearer. 
Story  of  Darwinian  suicides  and  Marxian 

murderers. 
Story  of  the  very  poor  man  on  fifteen  a  week 

for  forty  years. 
Story  of  the  very  rich  man  in  the  Pullman  car. 
Story  of  the  man  who  wouldn't  let  himself  be 

lost  by  one  fatal  mistake.  Blood  poison, 

tetanus,  syphilis. 


Story  of  the  equalitarian  who  thought  it  would 
be  all  right  to  use  your  literary  reputation  to 
get  the  better  of  an  officious  official. 

Story  of  the  campaign  speech  in  favor  of 
slavery. 

Story  of  planned  economy  on  Easter  Island 
where  the  population  was  limited  to  nine 
hundred  by  killing  either  the  newborn  at 
one  end  or  an  old  person  at  the  other. 

Story  of  the  one-armed  teacher  who  became 
first  citizen  of  Glastonbury. 

Story  of  the  encounter  with  the  man  who 
thought  too  well  of  humanity  to  despair  of 
its  becoming  Utopian.  Not  just  our  faults, 
but  our  virtues  stand  in  the  way  o{  the 
perfect  state. 

Story  of  Tristan  da  Cunha  and  the 
Circumnavigators. 

Story  of  Joseph  Albany's  singing  daughter. 

Story  of  the  hard  drinker's  disbelief  in 
disinterestedness. 

Story  of  the  man  who  originated  the  slogan, 
No  rivers  to  the  sea. 

If  an  idea  for  a  poem  comes  to  me  when  1  am 
playing  golf  at  the  club,  I  just  tell  it  to  trol 
along  for  the  present  and  come  round  to  my 
office  tomorrow  morning.  You  come  round 
to  my  office  at  eleven  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing and  I'll  write  you  down,  you  little  rudi- 
ment, so  you'll  think  you  were  always  written 
down.  Call  on  a  man  of  business  in  his  hours 
of  business. 

Range  of  playfulness  proof  of  real  culture. 

Crash.  There  goes  another  young       al 


BOY:  You  say  you  hate  the  word  gem. 

MAN:  Not  the  word  at  all  except  as  applied  fig- 
uratively to  a  poem  or  picture. 

BOY:  What's  your  favorite  word.' 

MAN:  I  have  no  favorite  word. 

BOY:  My  favorite  words  are  silver  and  twilight. 
Some  people  think  pavement  is  the  most 
beautiful  word  in  the  language.  Pav-e- 
ment — pav-e-ment.  A  boy  at  the  Poetry  So- 
ciety last  night  had  a  set  ot  poems  all  full  of 
the  words  silver  and  twilight  and  frosted.  I 
never  heard  anything  1  liked  better. 

MAN:  The  first  thing  frosted  taken  alone  brings 
into  my  head  is  cake. 

BOY:  Don't! 

Ages  may  vary  a  little.  One  may  be  a  little  bet- 
ter or  worse  than  another.  But  it  is  not  possible 
to  get  outside  of  the  age  you  are  in  to  judge  it  ex- 
actly. Indeed  it  is  as  dangerous  to  try  to  get  out- 
side of  anything  as  large  as  an  age  as  it  would  be 
to  engorge  a  whole  donkey.  And  the  proof  is  the 


[Juvenilia] 

REVOLUTION 


By  Vladimir  Nabokov,  published  last  winter  m  The  Paris  Re- 
view. Nabokov,  born  in  1899,  composed  the  poem  in  1916  or 
1917,  before  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  October  1917 .  The 
original  first  appeared  in  the  Russian  journal  Nashe  Nasledie 
in  1989.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Dmitri  Nabokov. 

I  found  a  lengthy  word  with  a  non-Russian  ending, 

unwittingly,  inside  a  children's  storybook, 

and  turned  away  from  it  with  a  strange  kind  of  shudder. 

That  word  contained  the  writhing  of  mysterious  passions: 
The  growls,  the  howls,  the  whistles,  and  the  senseless  visions, 
assassinated  horses'  vitreous  eyes, 

the  sinuous  streets,  the  evil-auguring  constructions, 
a  man,  incarnadine,  prostrate  upon  his  back, 
the  bestial  motions  of  somebody's  avid  hands! 

Yet,  once  upon  a  time,  how  sweet  I  used  to  find  it 
to  read  of  funny  rabbits  who  would  dance  in  spring 
with  guinea  pigs  on  stumps  beneath  the  moon. 

But  now  the  fateful  word  above  my  childhood  tales, 
stormlike,  has  rushed!  Gone  is  their  old  simplicity; 
and  terrifying  thoughts,  during  the  doomful  nights, 

now  crepitate  like  gray  newspaper  sheets. 


many  who  in  the  attempt  have  suffered  a  dilation 
from  which  the  muscles  of  the  mind  have  never 
been  able  to  recover  natural  shape.  They  can't 
pick  up  anything  delicate  or  small  anymore.  They 
can't  use  a  pen.  They  have  to  use  a  typewriter. 
And  they  gape  in  agony.  They  can  write  huge 
gobs  of  raw  sincerity. 

Adventurous  is  not  experimental.  Experiment 
belongs  to  the  laboratory.  Adventure  to  life. 
Much  of  recent  art  has  K-en  merely  experimen- 
tal. It  tries  poetry  with  first  one  element  then 
another  omitted.  It  leaves  out  the  head.  Then  it  is 
too  emotional.  It  leaves  out  the  heart.  Then 
it  is  too  intellectual.  It  leaves  out  the  feet. 
Then  it  is  free  verse.  Adventure  ends  in  the  poor- 
house.  Experiment  in  the  madhouse.  Water  spout 
theory  of  learning  from  above  down  from  below 
up  till  it  meets. 

I  thank  the  Lord  for  crudity,  which  is  rawness, 
which  is  raw  material,  which  is  the  part  of  life 
not  yet  worked  up  into  form,  or  at  least 
not  worked  all  the  way  up.  We  meet 
with  another  fallacy  of  the  foolish:  hav- 
ing had  a  glimpse  of  finished  art,  they 
forever  after  pine  for  a  society  that  shall 
be  nothing  but  finished  art — why  not  a 
world  safe  for  good  government  and 
art — all  things  perfectly  accomplished. 
An  arrist  delights  in  roughness  for  what 
he  can  do  to  it.  He's  the  brute  who  can 
knock  the  corners  off  the  marble  block. 
So  also  is  the  statesman  politician:  only 
the  statesman  works  in  a  more  protean 
mass  of  material  that  hardly  holds  any 
shape  long  enough  for  the  craftsman  to 
point  it  out  and  get  credit  for  it.  His 
material  is  a  rolling  mob.  The  poet's 
material  is  words  that  for  all  we  say  and 
feel  against  them  are  more  manageable 
than  men.  You  get  a  few  words  alone 
in  a  room  and  with  plenty  of  time  on 
your  hands  you  can  do  almost  your  will 
on  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the 
paupers  of  a  town  used  to  be  sold  an- 
nually to  the  highest  bidder  for  what 
work  could  be  got  out  of  them  above 
the  cost  of  their  bed  and  board. 

The  saddest  is  not  to  see  the  poor  long- 
ing for  what  they  can't  have,  but  to  see 
a  poor  child  happy  in  the  possession  of 
something  too  trifling  for  anybody  else  to 
want.  When  it  is  a  grown  woman  it  is 
worse.  When  it  is  a  man  it  is  worst  of  all. 
It  is  a  sight  to  make  me  willing  to  bring 
down  the  universe  in  ruins — in  carnage. 
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Conflagration,  ink  on  paper  with  digitized  image,  by  Tom  Burckhardt,  whose  work  was  on  view  last  fall  at  Tibor  de  Nagy  Gallery,  in  New  York  City. 


It  should  have  gone  thus:  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  Happiness  is  too  much  to 
talk  about.  But  pleasure  now.  Such  as  for  in- 
stance wine,  women,  and  song.  Something  you 
honestly  find  you  can't  help  giving  way  to. 

All  the  best  people  pulled  out,  we  are  told,  and 
went  to  live  in  Canada.  There  was  nothing  left 
in  the  United  States  but  the  revolutionary  rab- 
ble. But  all  that  is  intellectual,  artistic,  scientif- 
ic, industrial,  and  political  has  occurred  in  the 
United  States.  Practically  nothing  in  Canada. 
It  proves  either  that  nothing  good  comes  of  the 
best  people  or  that  nothing  important  can  hap- 
pen in  a  colonial  state. 

All  the  state  is  for  is  to  protect  the  baby. 

After  babyhood  self-improvement  becomes  a 
private  matter.  Physical,  mental,  or  moral, 
please  attend  to  it  where  I  can't  see  you  if  you 
care  to  avoid  my  disgust.  Public  primping  with 
a  vanity  glass  is  not  the  worst  of  it,  though 
bad  enough. 

I  have  seen  the  younger  generation  in  its  day 
piss  over  the  roof  of  a  district  schoolhouse. 
And  they  can  beat  us  in  bathing  beauty  con- 
tests and  in  pugilism  and  in  eating  between 
meals  and  in  aversion  to  compromise.  Their 


weakness  is  in  not  thinking  of  much  to  do  un- 
less we  put  them  up  to  it.  They  lack  initiative, 
enterprise,  adventurousness.  There  lies  our 
safety  in  the  same  society  with  them.  Suppose 
they  had  the  initiative  to  rise  in  their  relative 
superiority  (they  have  been  chief  gainers  by 
the  advance  of  medicine;  the  saving  of  life  has 
been  largely  at  the  baby  end)  and  demand 
that  we  meet  them  on  their  ground,  say, 
naked  in  beauty  contests.  They'd  have  us  skun 
of  course.  Let's  not  be  dared  out  of  our  clothes 
by  them  whatever  happens.  Let's  not  throw 
away  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  compari- 
son in  the  realm  of  brains.  Let's  keep  our 
shirts  on. 

The  father  was  hanged  for  killing  the  mother. 
Years  afterward  the  son  was  hanged  for  killing 
a  police  officer.  On  the  gallows  he  gave  the  ad- 
dress of  two  illegitimate  sons  of  his  own  to  the 
priest  saying  it  would  he  interesting  to  follow 
them — their  lives — and  see  if  hanging  ran  in 
families.  Then  he  told  the  sheriff  not  to  he  so 
opposed  to  capital  punishment  as  he  heard  he 
was  (read  it  in  newspapers). 

Space  is  said  to  he  circular.  1  don'l    I 
whether  it  is  or  not.  1  suspect  the  c  urvatui 
the  mind,  which  makes  us  reason  always  in  a 
circle,  would  make  the  universe  look  curved 


even  in  its  straightest  lines.  Some  telescope 
will  he  strong  enough  tor  us  to  look  at  our  own 
back  hair. 

The  present  is  more  derived  from  the  future 
than  from  the  past. 

Of  two  people  given  their  choice  of  living  again 
ten  thousand  years  hence  or  ten  thousand  years 
ago:  one  reasoned  that  he  knew  enough  already 
of  the  past  and  so  would  choose  the  future,  the 
other  that  he  knew  just  enough  of  the  past  to 
want  to  know  more  and  so  he  would  take  the 
past.  The  one  who  chose  ten  thousand  years  ago 
was  sacrificed  on  an  altar  almost  the  moment 
he  was  born.  The  one  who  chose  ten  thousand 
years  hence  found  himself  the  last  of  the  human 
race  and  soon  perished  miserably  of  having  no- 
body to  talk  to  (a  mental  case). 

The  engineer  said  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  one  of  his  profession  to  see  the  beau- 
ty of  a  mechanistic  theory  of  the  universe.  He 
didn't  need  a  God  to  explain  things,  yet  when 
asked  he  couldn't  remember  having  seen  a  ma- 
chine with  no  one's  hand  on  the  lever  of  it,  foot 
on  the  pedal.  Every  metaphor  breaks  down. 

I  was  the  calf  that  now  1  put  into  the  back  of 
the  wagon  to  take  to  market. 

True  humility  is  a  kind  of  carelessness  that  stays 
none  too  sure  the  mind  is  worth  educating  beyond 
the  next  idea,  the  body  worth  providing  for 
beyond  the  next  meal,  and  the  soul  worth  sav- 
ing beyond  the  momentary  magnanimity.  There 
is  no  humility  at  all  in  this  religious  anxiety  for 
salvation  here  or  hereafter.  And  what's  the  use  of 
all  this  talk  about  it?  We  must  come  in  with 
enough  greed  for  punishment  to  give  an  opponent 
a  solid  satisfaction  in  the  genuineness  of  the 
game.  We  may  be  irresistible  or  immovable  as 
the  case  requires.  We  may  be  ambitious  (but  not 
too  ambitious)  to  get  something  achieved  clear 
away  outside  of  us  in  the  objective  world,  such  as 
an  elastic  iridescence  that  floats  a  moment  before 
bursting  us  into  spray. 

I  had  these  higher  thoughts  long  before  I  had 
to  have  them  as  a  refuge  in  trouble. 

That  there  should  he  a  human  race  is  a  burst 
of  force  so  absolutely  different  from  anything 
else  on  earth  or  in  the  universe  that  I  am  too 
lost  in  wonder  at  it  for  finding  fault  with  the 
details  or  questioning  its  worth.  It  may  exist 
for  the  individuals  of  it  to  aim  each  for  himself 
at  getting  to  heaven.  That  may  be  its  only  pur- 
pose. But  it  would  seem  strange  if  the  burst  it- 
self hadn't  a  destiny  of  its  own  that  would  be- 


come more  and  more  apparent.  It  would  be 
even  sad  if  it  was  run  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
seeing  who  could  get  out  of  it  into  a  better 
world.  Nonsense.  I  begin  to  feel  sure  sending 
people  to  Hell  and  Heaven  is  our  strongest 
way  of  saying  how  good  or  bad  they  are  when 
other  words  fail.  We  say  Go  to  Hell  to  our  en- 
emies and  Go  to  Heaven  to  our  friends. 


[Reckoning] 

TRIUMPH  OF 
THE  SHILL 


From  a  1979  interview  with  Amo  Breker,  a  German 
sculptor  favored  by  Hitler,  conducted  by  journalist 
Andre  Muller.  The  interview  originally  appeared  in 
Muller's  book  Disrobements  and  was  published  in 
English  for  the  first  time  last  August  by  signandsight. 
The  first  major  exhibition  of  Breker 's  sculptures  in 
Germany  since  World  War  11  opened  last  July  at 
Schleswig-Holstein-Haus  in  Schwerin.  Breker  died 
in  1991.  Translated  from  the  German  fry  Ian  Pepper. 


ANDRE  MULLER:  I  have  the  impression  you're 
immensely  dissatisfied.  What's  the  source  of 
this  dissatisfaction? 

ARNO  BREKER:  You  know,  you  can't  just  say  that 
I  made  my  large  figures  out  of  sheer  perverse- 
ness.  My  artistic  situation  has  been  com- 
pletely devalued  by  political  history,  cast  in 
a  false  light.  I  don't  make  large  figures  out  of 
megalomania,  as  many  people  assume. 

MULLER:  I  don't  assume  that.  But  I  will  say  that 
your  figures  express  your  client's,  Hitler's, 
megalomania. 

BREKER:  The  contents  of  my  art  were  entirely  my 
own  affair.  There  was  no  political  background. 
The  origin  of  my  work  is  the  beauty  of  the  hu- 
man body.  The  strengthening  of  the  body,  the 
vitality  of  sports,  a  hunger  for  nature,  even  for 
a  culture  of  nudity,  nude  bathing  out  of  doors: 
the  feeling  of  being  safely  enclosed  in  a  shell 
in  which  we  travel  through  the  world. 

MULLER:  So  nude  bathing  was  an  important 
source  of  beauty  for  you.  That's  certainly 
consistent  with  the  kind  of  twaddle  the  Na- 
tional Socialists  liked  to  peddle  to  people: 
that  everything  would  be  grand,  that  a  thou- 
sand years  of  paradise  were  just  around  the 
corner.  A  couple  of  years  later,  everything 
fell  apart.  I  want  to  know  what  you  felt  in 
1945  when  you  realized  that  these  people 
whom  you'd  been  with  on  a  daily  basis  had 
murdered  six  million  Jews.  Was  your  image 
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of  the  human  being  still  perfectly  intact?  Or 
did  you  repress  it  all? 

BREKER:  Today  I've  repressed  it.  Because  I'm  still 
living,  and  1  have  the  drive  to  develop  fur- 
ther. I  retain  my  enthusiasm  tor  beautiful 
people.  Last  Sunday,  1  watched  a  tennis 
match.  The  players  would  have  been  superb 
models  for  me.  When  I  look  at  these  athletes, 
my  ideal  image  of  humanity  is  reinforced. 
Shouldn't  the  artist  disclose  the  inner  beauty 
of  the  human  form  before  all  else.'  I've  come 
to  realize  th.it  the  man  who  is  outwardly  per- 
fect is  also  inwardly  beautiful.  I  had  such  a 
perfect  man  in  the  decathlete  Gustav  Stiihrk. 
1  le  was  the  model  tor  most  of  my  male  nudes. 

MULLER:  Could  you  also  talk  with  him? 

BREKER:  Yes,  of  course.  He  was  highly  educated. 

MULLER:  If  he  really  was  a  brilliant  man,  then 
you  tailed  to  capture  his  intellectual  qualities 
in  your  sculptures.  Have  you  ever  done  a 
bust  of  him? 

BREKER:  No,  never. 

MULLER:  So  you  were  only  interested  in  his  body? 

BREKER:  Yes,  he  was  the  best-looking  athlete  in 
Germany  at  the  time.  Decathletes  are  uni- 
formly developed.  Tennis  players  aren't  de- 


[Poem] 

TENDERNESS 


By  Zbigniew  Herbert,  from  his  last  collection,  Epi- 
logue to  a  Storm  (J 998).  The  poem  appears  in 
English  for  the  first  time  in  The  Collected  Poems: 
1956-1998,  to  be  published  next  month  by  Ecco. 
Herbert,  who  died  in  1998,  was  the  author  of  nine 
volumes  of  verse,  including  Report  from  the  Be- 
sieged City  (1983).  Translated  from  the  Polish  by 
AlissaValles. 


In  the  end  what  can  I  do  with  you — tenderness 
tenderness  for  birds  and  for  people  for  a  stone 
you  should  sleep  in  a  palm  in  the  eye's  depths 
that's  your  place  may  you  he  woken  by  no  one 

You  spoil  everything  you  get  it  back  to  front 
you  contract  a  tragedy  into  a  pocket  romance 
you  change  the  high-toned  flight  of  a  thought 
into  sobbing  and  exclamations  into  moaning 

To  describe  is  to  murder  because  it's  your  role 
to  sit  in  the  darkness  of  a  cold  and  empty  hall 
to  sit  solitary  where  reason  blithely  rattles  on 
with  mist  in  a  marble  eye  tears  running  down 


veloped  like  that,  neither  are  sprinters.  They 
have  well-developed  muscles  in  their  legs, 
but  the  upper  body  and  arms  are  not  corre- 
spondingly well  developed.  I  aspire  toward 
the  divine,  the  perfected  human  being. 

MULLER:  But  then  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  whose 
portrait  you  did,  was  not  divine,  nor  was 
*,  'octeau.  1  le  was  rather  thin. 

BREKER:  An  intellectual  type  like  Hauptmann, 
who  writes  books,  can't  possibly  spend 
enough  hours  every  day  cultivating  his  body. 
That's  why  in  antiquity  they  set  the  heads  ot 
emperors  on  the  bodies  of  athletes.  I'm  quite 
sure  Pericles  was  no  athlete,  nor  Socrates,  but 
they  certainly  had  interesting  heads. 

MULLER:  Then  you  should  have  set  Haupt- 
mann's  head  on  Stiihrk's  body.  But  Hitler 
might  not  have  liked  that.  Your  mistake  is  to 
perpetually  confuse  Ancient  Greece  with 
National  Socialist  Germany.  The  political 
situation  and  the  situation  of  art  in  Germany 
were  totally  different  from  those  in  antiqui- 
ty. Hitler  eliminated  the  artist  and  heralded 
a  utilitarian  art.  He  sought  to  channel  what 
you  call  the  "stream  of  average  talents"  into 
a  solitary,  officially  sanctioned  direction. 

BREKER:  Yes,  there  he  was  mistaken.  He  told  me 
himself  he'd  been  wrong.  Hitler  was  an  artist 
by  nature,  and  if  fate  hadn't  driven  him  into  the 
arms  of  politics,  he  would  have  become  a 
painter.  The  measures  he  took  had  purely  po- 
litical motives.  He  wanted  to  bring  art  closer 
to  the  people,  and  he  could  only  do  that  with 
an  intact  image  of  the  human  form.  He  turned 
away  only  from  those  who  transformed  the 
image  of  the  human  form,  to  an  extent  de- 
stroying it,  occasionally  disintegrating  it.  He  re- 
sisted this.  His  mistake  was  to  have  thrown 
out  the  baby  with  the  bathwater. 

MULLER:  Whether  you  wanted  to  or  not,  you 
fulfilled  the  intentions  of  your  client  with 
exactitude.  That's  not  a  reproach,  it's  a  tact. 

BREKER:  Michelangelo  received  commissions 
from  the  popes. 

MULLER:  Yes,  but  he  didn't  adopt  the  ideology  of 
the  papacy  as  the  content  of  his  creative 
work.  On  the  contrary,  he  used  the  papacy  to 
realize  his  own  conceptions.  No  one  denies 
your  technical  abilities.  What  distinguishes 
you  from  Michelangelo  is  the  absence  of  any 
idea.  That's  why  you've  been  so  incapable  of 
resisting  all  manner  of  external  influences. 

BREKER:  Look  here,  I  wouldn't  have  made  so 
many  heroes  if  I  hadn't  had  to  produce  the 
reliefs  tor  the  grand  arch  in  Berlin,  a  memor- 
ial to  German  warriors  ot  all  epochs. 

MULLER:  So  Hitler  wanted  heroes,  and  you  de- 
livered them. 

BREKER:  Yes,  what  was  I  supposed  to  do?  Look, 
if  you're  a  sculptor  with  a  penchant  for  the 
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"Untitled,"  by  Sally  Mann,  from  Deep  South,  published  in  2005  by  Bulfinch  Press. 


monumental,  now  and  then  you  have  to  pro- 
duce a  large  sculpture.  It's  only  human.  You 
could  call  it  human  weakness.  The  impulse 
toward  monumentality  is  a  part  of  me.  The 
monumental  is  my  sickness. 

MULLER:  The  monstrosity  of  your  figures  is  a  func- 
tion not  merely  of  their  size  hut  of  their  hahitus, 
their  cramped  pathos.  The  roots  of  your  sus- 
ceptibility to  National  Socialism  lay  in  the 
fact  that  failure  never  manifests  itself  in  your 
image  of  humanity.  Of  course,  that  suited  the 
Nazis,  for  whom  the  possibility  of  defeat  had  to 
be  repressed.  Quasi-religious  sentiments  of  sac- 
rifice replaced  fears  of  death,  and  out  of  grati- 
tude for  this  liberation  from  fear,  millions  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  slaughtered.  In  reality, 
human  existence  is  a  thoroughly  broken  one, 
full  of  hesitations  and  doubts. 

BREKER:  Not  for  me.  There  is  no  hint  of  deca- 
dence in  me,  you  know. 


MULLER:  Human  doubt,  fear,  ambivalence — 
you  call  that  decadence? 

BREKER:  The  disintegration  of  the  human  image, 
as  we  are  experiencing  it  today,  that  is  un- 
doubtedly a  manifestation  of  decadence.  If  you 
like,  you  might  classify  me  among  the  naive. 

MULLER:  Precisely  that  is  the  tragedy  of  your 
life.  Because  you  arrived  at  a  time  when 
there  was  only  one  thing  that  was  entirely 
impermissible — namely,  being  naive. 

BREKER:  1  wasn't  in  a  position  to  choose  the 
moment  of  my  birth.  Otherwise  I  would 
have  waited. 

MULLER:  Or  better,  set  the  date  back  in  time. 

BREKER:  Fair  enough.  Today,  it's  over.  Today, 
things  are  quiet,  the  quiet  before  the  storm.  T  >- 
day,  humanity  is  only  occupied  with  variou 
materials.  Someone  takes  a  piece  of  r; 
track  and  sets  it  on  a  lawn,  and  that's  su] 
to  be  art. 


R] 


[Deliberation] 

FOUR  OUT  OF 
FIVE  PEERS  AGREE 


From  the  (  ktober  11  debate  in  Britain's  House  oj 
Lords.  In  preparation  for  the  session,  Lord  Selsdon  /nv- 
pared  a  one'page  fact  sheet  on  chewinggum  pollution. 
Lord  Ranker  is  a  minister  oj  state  for  environment, 
and  rural  affairs . 

LORD  SELSDON:  Wh.it  steps  will  Her  Majesty's 
Government  take  to  reduce  the  level  of  urban 
pollution  caused  by  the  illegal  depositing  of 
used  chewing  gum  on  pavements  and  streets.' 

LORD  ROOKER:  My  Lords,  chewing  gum  was  defined 
as  litter  in  2005  to  enable  fixed  penalty  no- 
tices to  be  issued  to  individuals  caughl  dispos- 
ing <it  gum  inappropriately. 

LORD  SELSDON:  My  Lords,  I  am  most  grateful  to  the 
Minister  tor  that  fairly  bland  reply,  and  1  hope 
that  he  will  not  find  my  supplementary  question 
unhealthy.  Is  the  Minister  aware  of  the  results 
of  my  research,  undertaken  in  preparation  tor 
this  Question,  into  the  life  cycle  of  the  chew- 
ing gum.'  As  he  knows,  it  starts  life  in  a  wrap- 
per, with  a  nice  notice  on  the  outside:  "Please 
use  this  wrapper  prior  to  disposal."  It  then  en- 
ters the  mouth,  where  it  is  mixed  with  saliva, 
often  with  respiratory  pathogens,  and  occa- 
sionally with  blood,  if  you  have  recently  been 
to  a  dentist  for  teeth  cleaning.  It  is  masticated 
and  then  given  its  exit  in  the  form  of  excrement. 
This  excrement  is  either  spat  onto  the  pave- 
ment or  disposed  of  in  other  ways  and  carries 
with  if  certain  dangers.  As  it  hits  the  pave- 
ment, it  is  commonly  or  colloquially  known  as 
a  "gum  turd."  This  gum  turd  may  retain  virus- 
es and  bacteria  tor  as  long  as  it  is  wet.  Then  it 
becomes  a  "flat"  and  is  cleaned  up  at  a  cost  of 
maybe  50p  per  piece,  or  less  if  there  is  a  major 
discount  tor  thirty  pieces  per  square  meter.  Will 
the  Minister  confirm  that  there  is  no  possibil- 
ity of  people  catching  a  contagious  disease  from 
a  gum  turd,  a  flat,  < ir  a  stain.7  Is  he  aware  that  un- 
derneath us  now,  in  the  House  of  Lords  en- 
trance chamber,  there  are  three  pieces  of  gum? 
Would  he  inspect  them  tonight,  to  make  sure 
that  the  evidence  is  not  withdrawn? 

LORD  ROOKER:  My  Lords,  on  the  latter  point,  most 
certainly  not.  The  noble  Lord  raises  a  serious  is- 
sue. Gum  is  not  biodegradable.  The  manufac- 
turers keep  promising  to  make  biodegradable 
gum,  but  we  see  no  evidence  that  they  are  do- 
ing anything  to  that  effect.  It  lasts  on  the  street, 
I  am  told,  tor  something  like  three  or  tour  years. 
It  is  unsightly  it  it  gets  on  clothes  and  shoes.  Ir 
is  a  very  antisocial  way  of  dispi  ising  <  >f  something 
that  one  has  purchased.  Ninety-one  percent 


of  our  high  streets  are  affected,  according  to 
samples.  It  is  a  serious  issue,  and  it  is  going  to 
look  a  right  mess,  particularly  all  over  London, 
as  we  go  toward  the  *.  )lympic  s. 

BARONESS  MILLER  Ol  CHI1  ["HORNE  DOMER:  My 
Lords,  the  Irish  have  persuaded  Wrigley's  to 
donate  7  million  euros  tO(  lean  up  the  problem. 
Ho  this  Government  have  any  intention  of  per- 
suading Wrigley's  to  do  the  same  in  the  U.K.? 

LORD  IUX1KER:  My  Lords,  we  are  going  to  learn 
from  die  Irish  work.  I  understand  that  part  of 
the  money  will  be  spent  on  a  contract  with 
one  of  the  universities  to  try  to  find  a  way  of 
manufacturing  biodegradable  gum. 

LORD  HOYLE:  My  Lords,  I  do  not  think  matters 
are  helped  by  the  sight  of  football  managers 
<.  hewing  away  on  TV.  What  kind  of  message 
does  th.it  give  to  the  young  people  watching? 

L(  )RI  )  FUXiKER:  My  Lords,  we  do  not  know  they  are 
chewing  gum;  it  might  be  something  else. 

LORD  ROGAN:  My  Lords,  I  have  long  felt  that  a  levy 
or  tax  should  be  placed  on  gum  to  the  tune  i  if, 
say,  a  penny  per  piece,  and  the  revenue  raised 
then  distributed  to  local  authorities  to  fund 
the  cleat-up  of  the  mess.  Will  the  Government 
give  that  consideration? 

LORD  ROOKER:  My  Lords,  we  have,  and  it  has  been 
dismissed  on  the  basis  that  people  who  are  anti- 
social enough  to  dispose  of  gum  this  way  will 
have  their  conscience  eased  on  the  basis  that 
they  have  paid  for  it  to  he  cleaned  up.  We  want 
them  to  change  their  behavior  in  the  first  place. 

BARONESS  GARDNER  OF  BARKES:  My  Lords,  is  the 
Minister  aware  that  the  cost  to  Westminster 
(  at y  ( Council,  which  has  one  team  working  on 
this  with  what  is  called  a  "gum  blaster,"  is 
£100,000  per  year? 

LORD  Ri  X  )KER:  My  Lords,  obviously  too  many  anti- 
social, uncaring  people  are  disposing  of  gum  this 
way  when  thete  are  other  ways  of  disposing  ot  it. 

BARONESS  MASHAM  OF  ILTON:  My  Lords,  is  the 
Minister  aware  that  gum  can  get  into  the 
grooves  of  wheelchairs,  pushchairs,  and  prams? 

LORD  ROOKER:  My  Lords,  the  noble  Baroness  is  ab- 
solutely right.  In  some  ways,  gum  might  be  an 
antisocial  product,  but  it  is  the  disposing  of  it 
that  is  antisocial.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

LORD  FAULKNER  OF  WORCESTER:  My  Lotds,  tills 
problem  will  get  worse  as  more  people  chew  ni- 
cotine gum  as  they  attempt  to  give  up  smoking. 

L(  )RD  MARLESFORD:  My  Lords,  perhaps  when  the 
Government  introduce  their  next  public  or- 
der Bill,  they  should  include  a  provision  where- 
by the  police  have  authority  to  issue  a  fixed 
penalty  of  tout  hours  of  litter  picking  to  any  lit- 
ter lout. 

LORD  HOYLE:  My  Lords,  my  noble  friend  will  agree 
with  me  that  this  is  a  very  sticky  Question, 
of  course — 

NOBLE  LORDS:  Oh! 
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[Fronting] 


EBONY  AND  IVORY 


From  an  interview  with  Terry  Anderson,  a  radio  host 
and  founder  of  Choose  Black  America,  published  in 
the  Fall  2006  issue  of  the  Southern  Poverty  Law  Cen- 
ter's Intelligence  Report.  Choose  Black  America,  an 
African- American  anti-immigration  group,  is  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Federation  for  American  Immigration 
Reform,  which  has  ties  to  white-supremacist  organi- 
zations and  founded  You  Don't  Speak  for  Me'.,  a 
Hispanic  anti-immigration  group. 

INTELLIGENCE  REPORT:  You  have  a  lot  of  white 
supporters,  but  how  successful  is  your  message 
in  the  black  community? 

TERRY  ANDERSON:  It's  hard,  brother.  See,  black  folks 
don't  have  no  focus.  We  hold  a  town  hall  meet- 
ing about  illegal  immigration,  and  they  want  to 
talk  about  the  schools,  parking,  police  brutal- 
ity. And  then  you  get  that  old  minority  bullshit 
about,  "We  minorities,  they  minorities,  so  we 
all  got  to  stick  together,"  and,  "The  white  man 
hard  on  them  just  like  he  hard  on  us."  Right 
now,  the  white  man  they  are  talking  about  is 
Mexicans!  It  used  to  be  the  Klan,  now  it's  the 
Klan  with  a  tan.  Then  I  hear  these  handkerchief- 
head,  slave-catching  Negro  leaders  who  say  we 
have  to  form  an  alliance,  like  the  NAACP. 
What  a  bunch  of  outdated,  worthless  people. 
They  are  selling  us  out. 

INTELLIGENCE  REPORT:  You  say  your  job  is  to  make 
people  angry.  Are  you  concerned  that  anger 
will  lead  to  violence? 

ANDERSON:  I'm  not  talking  about  violence  in  the 
streets.  I'm  totally  against  that,  although  I  pre- 
dict it.  If  this  thing  ain't  fixed,  there  will  be  a 
race  riot  in  Los  Angeles  the  likes  of  which  you 
have  never  seen.  We  are  now  a  third-class 
people.  The  Latinos  have  taken  every  political 
gain  we  made.  We  had  better  representation 
from  some  of  these  white  mayors  than  we'll 
ever  get  from  the  Mexicans.  Not  only  don't 
they  care,  but  the  Hispanics  have  disdain  for  the 
black  population.  They  don't  want  us  here. 

INTELLIGENCE  REPORT:  On  your  show,  you  focus  on 
the  cultural  impact  of  immigration,  not  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  for  the  black  community. 

ANDERSON:  The  guy  who  lives  up  the  corner  from 
me — from  El  Salvador — got  rows  of  corn  grow- 
ing in  the  front  yard.  Corn!  Rows  of  corn.  The 
guy  two  doors  from  him  has  about  twenty  chick- 
ens in  the  back  yard.  On  the  next  block  up, 
there's  a  goat  tied  up  in  the  back  yard.  They 
wash  their  clothes  and  hang  them  on  the  front 
fence — not  even  on  a  clothesline.  Each  house 
has  seven  cars,  so  there's  nowhere  to  park.  And 
then  there's  the  mariachi  parties,  where  they 
play  just  as  loud  as  they  can  until  four  o'clock 


in  the  morning.  All  the  billboards  in  my  neigh- 
borhood are  now  in  Spanish.  None  of  that  is 
economics.  It's  all  cultural,  and  it's  a  problem. 

INTELLIGENCE  REPORT:  How  do  you  feel  about 
the  stands  of  many  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  neo- 
Nazi  groups  against  illegal  immigration? 

ANDERSON:  I  read  the  stuff  they  write — it's  like  I 
wrote  it.  It's  not  racially  prejudiced.  Usually  it's 
a  nationalist  thing.  They're  a  bunch  of  redneck, 
racist  motherfuckers,  but  the  statements  they 
make  are  true.  I  have  black  people  tell  me, 
"Man,  you  saying  the  same  thing  the  KKK  is 
saying."  Well,  then  we're  both  right.  I'm  sorry. 
We  happen  to  agree  on  this.  And  I  think  a  lot 
of  white  supremacists  are  softening  toward  us, 
because  now  they  got  a  new  enemy. 


[Spot] 

UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN 
REPUBLICAN 


"Don'tGo  There,"  ascriptfor  one  of  twenty -four  radio 
advertisements  targeting  black  voters  aired  during  last 
fall's  election  campaigns,  produced  by  America's  PAC. 


DENNIS:  The  night's  still  young!  Let's  head  to 
the  river  and  try  out  the  slots! 

MICHAEL:  Naw,  I  gotta  get  home.  I  promised  Kath- 
leen I'd  help  the  kids  with  their  homework. 

DENNIS:  You  know,  the  Army  really  changed  you. 

MICHAEL:  War  does  that.  It  makes  you  value 
what  you're  fighting  for. 

DENNIS:  So  I  suppose  you  want  me  to  vote  Re- 
publican, like  you  and  your  soldier  buddies. 

MICHAEL:  Not  at  all.  You've  got  no  reason  to. 

DENNIS:  How's  that? 

MICHAEL:  Well,  you  don't  work  for  a  living.  So 
what  do  you  care  about  keeping  taxes  low? 

DENNIS:  Hey,  that's  cold. 

MICHAEL:  You  cheat  on  your  wife.  So  why  would 
you  want  an  amendment  to  protect  marriage? 

DENNIS:  A  man's  got  to  do  what  a  man's  got  to  do. 

MICHAEL:  And  I  know  you're  not  going  to  enlist 
to  defend  your  country. 

DENNIS:  Not  everyone's  as  slow  as  you  are,  bro. 

MICHAEL:  And  if  vou  make  a  little  mistake  with 
one  of  your  bos,  you'll  want  to  dispose  of  the 
problem  toot  sweet,  no  questions  asked,  right? 

DENNIS:  Naw,  that's  too  cold.  I  don't  snuff  my 
own  seed. 

MICHAEL:  Huh.  Really?  Well,  maybe  v  i  lo 
have  a  reason  to  vote  Republican! 
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EVERY  WORD 
YOU  SAY 


From  emails  and  other  documents  related  to  Project 
Kona  11,  a  surveillance  operation  run  by  private  in- 
vestigators  hired  by  Hewlett-Packard  last  January  to 
identify  a  source  of  leaks  of  confidential  HP  information 
to  the  press.  I  'ndcr  the  supervision  of  Patricia  Dunn, 
chair  of  I  IP's  hoard  of  directors,  and  Kevin  I  lunsak- 
er,  an  HP  senior  counsel  and  ethics  officer,  the  frm 
spied  on  board  members  as  well  as  nine  journalists, 
including  reporters  at  the  New  York  Times,  Busi- 
nessWeek, the  Wall  Street  journal,  and  CNET 
News.  In  October,  Dunn,  Hunsaker,  and  three  in- 
vestigators, who  obuuned  targets  phme  records  cm  fake 
pretenses,  were  charged  in  California  on  four  felony 
counts,  including  wire  fraud ,  conspiracy,  and  identi- 
ty theft.  Dawn  Kawamoto  is  a  CNET  reporter. 
Ronald  DeLia  is  a  private  investigator .  Anthony 
C  lentilucci  was  an  HP  security  manager.  The  project 
eventually  identified  HP  board  member  George  Key- 
worth  11  as  the  source. 
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he  team  commenced  the  investigation  by 
conducting  a  detailed  review  of  the  article.  It  at- 
tributes the  following  to  the  source:  "By  the  time 
the  lectures  were  done  at  10  P.M.,  we  were  pooped 
and  went  to  bed." 

•  Use  of  the  term  "lectures."  This  is  an  academic 
term,  rarely  used  in  the  business  environment. 
Keyworth  is  the  only  board  member  with  an 
academic  background. 

•"We  were  pooped."  This  is  an  unusual  term.  A 
number  of  witnesses  indicated  that  Keyworth 
often  uses  colloquial  terms  in  conversation. 
The  content  of  the  Kawamoto  articles  indicates 
that  Keyworth  is  most  likely  the  source. 

INVESTIGATION  ACTIVITY  UPDATE: 

•Contact  established  covertly  with  Dawn 
Kawamoto  via  a  nontraceable  Hotmail  email 
account. 

•  Pretrash  inspection  is  in  progress  tor  key  sub- 
jects of  the  investigation. 

•Feasibility  studies  are  in  progress  tor  under- 
cover operations  (clerical,  cleaning  company 
employees)  in  CNET  and  WSJ  offices. 

FROM:  KEVIN  HUNSAKER 

Hi  guys,  If/when  we  put  the  tracer  in  an  email 
to  the  reporter,  is  there  any  chance  it  will  be 
discovered?  Is  it  something  a  firewall  could  pick 
up,  or  antivirus  software?  Would  it  make  it 
through  HP's  security  and  get  to,  say,  my 
email?  It  CNET  knows  something  like  that  was 
sent  to  them,  we  could  end  up  with  some  seri- 
ously bad  publicity. 


FROM:  RON  DELIA 

Team,  Surveillance  teams  were  in  place  from 
9  A.M.  to  noon,  and  no  activity  was  observed  al  ei 
ther  residence.  It  appears  DK  has  not  returned 
from  vacation.  We  waited  in  the  event  the  fam- 
ily was  sleeping  in.  1  lowever,  by  noon  the  news- 
papers were  not  picked  up  from  the  driveway.  A 
pretext  call  to  the  residence  was  not  answered.  Sur- 
veillance  activity  at  UK's  residence  revealed  no 
movement  as  well. 

FROM:  KEVIN  HUNSAKFR 

TO:  ANTHONY  GENTILUCCI 

Hi,  Tony.  How  does  Ron  get  cell  and  home  phone 

records?  Is  it  all  aboveboard? 

FROM:  ANTHONY  GENTILUCCI 
TO:  KEVIN  HUNSAKER 

The  methodology  utilized  is  social  engineering.  In- 
vestigators call  operators  under  some  ruse  to  ob- 
tain the  call  record  over  the  phone.  The  operator 
shouldn't  give  it  out,  and  that  person  is  liable  in 
a  sense.  I  think  it's  on  the  edge,  but  aboveboard. 

FROM:  KEVIN  HUNSAKER 
TO:  ANTHONY  GENTILUCCI 
1  shouldn't  have  asked. 


[Teleplay] 

FOR  YOUR 
EYES  ONLY 


Scenes  adapted  from  Remember  Your  Dreams,  or 
Guantanamo,  a  movie  aired  November  4  on  Al- 
Kawthar  TV  in  Iran.  The  film  begins  at  Guanta- 
namo Bay,  where  Mustafa,  a  Lebanese  doctor  cap- 
tured in  Afghanistan,  is  being  detained.  He  befriends 
U.S.  Arm^y  Corporal  Jennifer  Smith,  an  Arabic  in- 
terpreter who  witnesses  his  torture  at  the  hands  of  her 
superior,  Major  Rosenthal.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Jennifer  and  Andre'  Mahfuz,  a  French  lawyer, 
Mustafa  is  released  and  returns  to  Lebanon.  Some- 
time later,  Jennifer  and  Rosenthal,  both  nou>  reas- 
signed to  Abu  Ghraib  prison  in  Iraq,  visit  Lebanon. 
There  Jennifer  enlists  Mustafa's  aid  in  breakmg  into 
Rosenthal's  hotel  room  to  steal  a  secret  CD.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic  by  the  Washington-based  Mid- 
dle East  Media  Research  Institute. 


[In  ROSENTHAL'S  Be/rut  hotel  room,  JENNIFER  and 
MUSTAFA  search  frantically .] 
JENNIFER:  [Holding  up  a  CD]  I  found  it. 
MUSTAFA:  Great! 

JENNIFER:  Before  the  events  of  9/11,  I  had  a 
normal  lite.  I  graduated  from  Columbia  Uni- 
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Hew  P^-  Same  Destina^ 


The  Soloflex  Whole  Body  Vibration  (WBV)  Platform  sends  mechanical  g-loads  (accelerations) 
through  your  body  to  help  increase  muscle  strength,  balance,  flexibility,  vitality,  etc. 

It's  elemental  physics,  Watson.  Gravity  is  acceleration.  Gravity  can  be  induced 
by  resisting  a  load  (e.g.  lifting  weights),  and  now,  by  mechanical  means 
(WBV).  That  means  you  can  stand  still  on  a  WBV  Platform 
and  get  a  good  workout.  Cowabunga,  what  a  discovery! 
And  what  a  godsend  for  people  who  have  AT* 

trouble  sticking  with  regular  exercise. 

Commercial  WBV  platforms  cost  $3,500  to  $13,000.  Our  home  unit  costs 
only  $495  delivered  and,  to  help  increase  your  gains,  allows  all  kinds  of 
complementary  exercises  to  be  performed  while  vibrating  ~  from  yoga 
to  serious  iron-pumping. 


SOLOFLEX  vjbi 

The  Machine  that  Exercises  You! 


Learn  more  about  Whole  Body  Vibration  at  WWW.SOlofiex.com  or  call  1-800-547-8802 

c  2006  Soloflex,  Inc.       570  NE  53rd  Ave.,  Hillsboro,  OR  97124       Est.  1978 


"La  Ponina,"  from  the  Patrimonio  a  la  Deriva,  Los  Ingenios  series,  by  Atelier  Morales,  whose  in  irk  was  on  display  hist  month  at  Design  Miami 


versity  in  Arabic  literature.  I  worked  at  a 
language  institute.  My  fiance,  Richard,  had 
an  important  position  in  the  twin  towers. 
Only  one  week  was  left  before  our  wedding, 
and  then  if  happened.  Richard  was  one  of 
the  thousands  who  died  there.  I  decided  to 
volunteer  tor  the  Army  and  dedicate  my  life 
to  fighting  terrorism.  A  year  later,  they  sent 
me  to  Guantanamo.  There,  I  felt  something 
was  wrong.  After  that  I  was  transferred  to 
Abu  Ghraib.  That  situation  is  even  worse. 
The  U.S.  Army  entered  Iraq  under  the  pre- 
text of  liberating  its  people,  but  so  tar  there 
have  been  100,000  victims  of  our  attack, 
women  and  men  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Al  Qaeda  or  terrorism.  In  Iraq,  1  feel 
like  I'm  being  laughed  at.  The  oil  compa- 
nies and  the  security  agencies  signed  con- 
tracts with  the  Pentagon  and  the  CIA.  They 
pocketed  millions  of  dollars.  When  I  found 
out  that  Major  Rosenthal  was  among  the 
founders  of  these  organizations,  I  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer.  There  is  a  Chinese  say- 
ing that  goes:  When  you  save  a  person's  life, 
you  are  forever  responsible  tor  his  life.  This 
is  what  happened  between  you  and  me, 
Mustafa.  It  I  had  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
you  were  connected  to  Al  Qaeda,  I  would 
have  killed  you  without  hesitation.  [Handing 
MUSTAFA  the  GO]  You  better  take  this  and 
go  alone. 

MUSTAFA:  What  about  you.' 

IENN1FER:  I  have  to  think  about  what  I  should  do. 

MUSTAFA:  From  now  on,  you  are  in  danger. 
We  must  remain  together,  at  least  until  we 


get  the  CD  to  the  press.  You've  done  a  great 

thin^.  Thank  you. 
[Out  the  window,  MUSTAFA  and  JENNIFER  see  a 
car  pull  up.\ 

JENNIFER:  Mustafa,  it's  Rosenthal. 
MUSTAFA:  You'd  better  go,  and  I'll  stall  them. 

Take  the  CD  with  you  and  get  it  quickly  to 

the  media. 

[Flashback:  in  a  Guantanamo  prison,  ROSENTHAL 

interrogates  MUSTAFA.] 

ROSENTHAL:  Listen,  you  asshole,  your  food 
strike  won't  do  you  any  good.  Another  dead 
dog  won't  hurt  a  thing. 

MUSTAFA:  I  have  the  right  to  an  attorney,  or  at 
least  to  be  treated  according  to  the  Geneva 
Conventions. 

ROSENTHAL:  The  Geneva  Conventions  apply 
to  prisoners  of  war,  not  dirty  terrorists  re- 
sponsible for  the  destruction  of  the  twin 
towers,  like  yourself. 

MUSTAFA:  I'm  a  doctor,  and  a  member  of  Doc- 
tors Without  Borders.  When  I  came  to  Ka- 
bul, I  treated  many  wounded  who  opposed 
Al  Qaeda. 

ROSENTHAL:  You  are  one  dirty  pig.  We  have 
witnesses  who  say  you  cooperated  with  Al 
Qaeda  and  the  Taliban.  And  you  don't  want 
to  confess,  but  I  know  exactly  how  to  make 
you  do  that.  [Extinguishes  cigarette  on 
Mustafa's  back;  mustafa  screams.] 

[Back  in  Beirut:  ROSENTHAL,  with  his  men,  ap- 
proaches MUSTAFA.] 
ROSENTHAL:  I  knew  we'd  meet  again,  Mustafa. 
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MUSTAFA:  This  will  be  our  last  meeting,  Major. 
[Pulls  out  a  gun.]  Nobody  moves  or  I  blow  this 
murderer's  brains  out.  Drop  your  weapons! 
Drop  your  weapons!  It's  payback  time! 

ROSENTHAL:  What  are  you  talking  about?  You 
were  our  guest  in  Guantanamo,  and  when 
we  knew  that  you  were  innocent,  we  set  you 
free.  So  I  owe  you  nothing,  but  you  stole 
something  from  me,  and  you  have  to  pay. 

MUSTAFA:  At  least  when  we  expose  the  CD, 
blood  will  not  have  been  spilled  for  nothing. 

[Rosenthal's  men  shoot  mustafa.  He  falls, 

wounded.] 

ROSENTHAL:  Finish  him.  I  want  to  send  him  to 
Corporal  Smith  as  a  Christmas  present. 

[ROSENTHAL  exits.  MUSTAFA,  who  has  been  play- 
ing dead,  shoots  the  men  and  escapes.] 

[In  a  hotel  room,  JENNIFER,  MUSTAFA,  and  his  French 

lawyer,  ANDRE  MAHFUZ,  sit  in  front  of  a  computer.] 

MUSTAFA:  According  to  American  research  on 
Arab  culture,  Arabs  regard  sex  as  something 
personal  that  should  not  be  made  public. 
Humiliating  the  prisoners  and  taking  de- 
grading photos  of  them  can  turn  them  into 
spies,  out  of  fear  that  the  photos  will  reach 
their  families  and  friends.  This  is  what 
Rosenthal  and  his  men  are  after. 

ANDRE:  What  photos? 

[MUSTAFA  inserts  the  CD  into  the  computer.] 

ANDRE:  The  CD  won't  open,  Mustafa.  It  is  ask- 
ing for  a  password. 

MUSTAFA:  My  God — Jennifer,  do  you  remem- 
ber the  tattoo  on  Rosenthal's  arm? 

JENNIFER:  On  his  right  wrist?  What  about  it? 

MUSTAFA:  The  image  on  the  computer  screen 
looks  just  like  it. 

JENNIFER:  It's  an  image  used  by  Satan  worship- 
pers. I've  seen  it  on  the  Internet. 

MUSTAFA:  Satan?  I  think  "Satan"  is  the  pass- 
word. 

[ANDRE  types  in  password.  Slide  show  of  Abu 

Ghraib  prison  photos  begins.] 

JENNIFER:  [To  ANDRE]  Honestly,  I  envy  you 
French  people,  who  haven't  drowned  in  this 
filthy  swamp. 

[A  press  conference .] 

REPORTER:  Could  you  comment  on  the  pictures 
of  Abu  Ghraib  prison  printed  in  the  newspaper? 

ROSENTHAL:  No  comment.  [Answers  phone.] 
Hello. 

MUSTAFA:  [Phoning  from  an  airport]  You're  fin- 
ished, Rosenthal.  Start  digging  your  own  grave. 

ROSENTHAL:  Did  you  think  anything  would 
change  if  the  truth  about  the  photographs 
was  revealed? 

MUSTAFA:  At  least  people  all  over  the  world 
will  discover  the  crimes  you  and  your  superi- 
ors committed  in  the  name  of  democracy. 


[Musicology] 

AMBIENT 
PARKING  LOT 


By  Pamela  Lu,  from  a  work  in  progress  excerpted 
in  the  Spring  issue  of  Chicago  Review.  Lu  is  the 
author  of  Pamela:  A  Novel  and  The  Private  Lis- 
tener, a  chapbook  from  Corollary  Press . 
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ie  recording  of  "Ambient  Parking  #25"  went 
off  without  a  hitch.  Production  efforts  approached 
the  sublime.  We  watched  in  rapture  as  the  park- 
ing lot  cooperated  with  our  long-armed  mike  and 
seemed  to  relax  into  the  session.  The  seven-inch 
vinyl  single  was  released  two  and  a  half  weeks 
later  on  an  indie  label  underwritten  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Krakow.  Played  back,  the  music  emitted 
a  low  earthy  growl,  privileging  bass-level  ampli- 
tude over  quasi-narrative  pop  disappointment. 
Stripped  down  to  essentials,  the  noise  had  the 
pounding  attitude  of  reverb  without  its  inbred  con- 
servatism. As  always,  a  tough-minded  aesthetic 
kept  our  minimalist  concept  intact,  while  the  lus- 
ciousness  of  the  infinite  loop  made  even  the  shoe- 
gazers  smile.  With  just  a  little  filtering,  the  empty 
landscape  managed  to  express  its  industrially  gen- 
erated solipsism  and  came  to  overshadow  even 
the  engine  gunning  and  trunk  popping  of  SUVs. 

It  was  a  watershed  moment  in  our  recording  ca- 
reer. The  success  of  "Ambient  Parking  #25" 
buoyed  our  spirits  and  encouraged  us  to  reconsider 
our  earlier  failures  among  "Ambient  Parking  #1" 
through  "Ambient  Parking  #24."  We  slipped 
underground  and  regrouped  to  discuss  proper  am- 
bition. After  several  cycles  of  soul-searching,  we 
deemed  ourselves  ready  to  produce  a  full-length 
album.  We  sold  our  Dodge  Dart,  purchased  stur- 
dy walking  shoes,  and  took  only  public  transit  in 
order  to  develop  rigorous  objectivity  vis-a-vis  our 
subject  matter.  A  period  of  intensive  study  ensued. 

We  positioned  ourselves  near  the  entrances  of  ma- 
jor garage  structures  in  the  core  of  the  city  to  ob- 
serve the  tonal  differences  between  midweek  and 
weekend  parking.  We  compared  the  tempos  of 
residential  versus  commercial  parking  and  noted 
the  modal  distinction  between  those  who  parked 
within  twenty  feet  of  their  destination  and  those 
who  parked  in  order  to  walk  toward  a  controlled, 
enclosed  area,  usually  a  faux  downtown  or  pedes- 
trian marketplace.  These  two  populations,  as  it 
turned  out,  were  separated  culturally  and  socio 
economically  by  a  chromatic  half  step.  The  se 
ductive  dissonance  oi  songs-at-war,  it  se<   n 
had  not  been  lost  on  certain  city  an  hitects. 
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We  rode  the  elevators  to  roof  level,  where  prime 
parking  spots  and  a  crosshatched  walk  zone  led  to 
scenic  aerial  dining.  We  lurked  in  the  short-term 
parking  garages  of  local  airports.  We  patrolled 
the  grounds  of  self-attended  comer  lots,  where 
visitors  observed  the  grimy  divisions  of  cracked  as- 
phalt and  inserted  dollar  bills  into  numbered  slots 
on  metal  collection  boxes.  Souk-  of  us  could  be 
seen  in  the  predawn  hours  wearing  orange  visibility 


[Obituary) 

FAREWELL  TOUR 


From  a  posting  on  Chicago  Rash  Audio  Potential, 
the  website  of  Malachi  Ritscher,  who  burned  him- 
self to  death  November  3  on  a  Chicago  expressway 
during  morning  rush-hour  traffic  to  protest  the  war 
in  Iraq.  A  homemade  sign  reading  THOU  SHALT 
NOT  KILL  if  as  found  by  his  remains . 


G 


Ihicago  resident  Malachi  Ritscher  passed 
away  last  (day  of  week),  a  (tragic,  battling,  mun- 
dane) death  at  the  age  of  (subtract  1954  from  cur- 
rent year).  He  was  a  modern-day  Renaissance 
man,  except  instead  of  attaining  success  in  sever- 
al fields,  he  consistently  tailed  and  didn't  worry  too 
much  about  it.  He  collected  and  played  many  ex- 
otic instruments,  without  mastering  any,  wrote 
poetry  that  was  never  published,  painted  water- 
colors  in  a  naive  style,  and  participated  passion- 
ately in  the  antiwar  and  free-speech  movements. 
He  worked  with  friends  in  a  band  called  Wantnot 
and  recorded  and  released  an  album  in  1990.  The 
cover  art  received  an  award  from  the  American 
Center  for  Design,  which  did  not  increase  sales. 
One  of  his  proudest  achievements  was  a  searing  hot 
sauce  recipe,  which  he  registered  under  the  brand 
name  "Undead  Sauce — Re- Animate  Yourself!" 
It  was  a  blend  of  tropical  peppers,  which  he  grew 
indoors  in  five-gallon  buckets,  and  a  few  secret 
ingredients  (pomegranate,  pistachio,  and  cinna- 
mon) that  gave  it  a  unique  flavor.  He  dreamed  of 
being  a  writer,  and  the  handwritten  manuscript  ot 
his  fictional  autobiography,  Farewell  Tour,  was 
under  consideration  by  publishers.  It  had  a  general 
theme  of  universal  aloneness  and  was  controver- 
sial for  seeming  to  endorse  suicide  atter  age  titty. 
He  had  many  acquaintances  but  few  friends,  and 
he  wrote  his  own  obituary,  because  no  one  else  re- 
lly  knew  him.  Reportedly,  his  last  words  were 
isebud  . .  .oops." 


vests,  unlatching  the  chain  rope  that  prohibited 
the  public  from  parking  in  a  restricted  lot.  Others 
ot  us  staged  political  experiments  involving  radical 
re-stripmg  ot  the  yellow  and  white  lines  dividing 
vehicle  spaces.  One  morning  in  the  faculty-reserved 
lot  ot  a  local  elementary  school,  all  lines  were 
seen  to  form  closed  rectangles,  rendering  legal 
entry  into  the  spaces  impossible.  A  state  of  emer- 
gency was  declared  and  all  educational  activities 
were  halted  tor  the  better  part  of  a  week. 

We  quit  our  day  jobs  and  took  turns  riding  shot- 
gun with  the  meter  maids  in  their  electric  patrol 
carts.  By  sundown,  we  could  distinguish  at  a  glance 
between  red-zone,  loading-zone,  time-out,  peak- 
hour,  street-sweeping,  and  hillside-curbing  viola- 
tions.  We  issued  twenty-five  citations  in  the  name 
of  "The  Project,"  each  one  hand-numbered  and 
signed.  Ticket  proceeds  were  wired  promptly  to  our 
Canoga  Park  bank  account  to  be  tapped  for  food, 
bail,  impending  gender  reassignment  operations, 
and  the  like.  Refreshed  and  funded,  we  sprawled 
into  the  suburbs  and  exurbs,  commuting  by 
rideshare.  We  reconnoitered  the  petimeter  of  a 
fashion  outlet  mall  and  tested  the  sound  charac- 
teristics of  each  parking  zone.  We  boxed  up  our 
demo  tapes  and  hitchhiked  with  dignity  to  the 
nearest  all-you-can-eat  buffet.  Commanding  office 
hours  there  for  the  better  part  of  the  day,  we  plot- 
ted the  emergence  of  a  new  cadence  of  parking — 
not  just  the  parking  lot  but  the  hum  of  engines  in 
idle,  not  just  the  cars  in  action  but  the  action 
without  the  cars:  the  pure  gestalt  of  parking  itself. 
We  dispatched  our  most  gifted  members  to  the  in- 
terior, to  pose  as  valet  parking  escorts.  Unfortu- 
nately, none  of  them  qualified  for  the  job. 

Then  the  economy  collapsed  and  our  theory  was 
discarded  in  favor  of  an  aesthetic  of  banal  scarcity. 
Secular  pragmatism  replaced  the  faith-based  work 
ethic,  which  had  once  led  to  the  lush  arpeggios  of 
grocery  bags  being  loaded  into  the  trunks  of  single- 
driver  vehicles,  along  with  car  doors  thumping 
to  a  close  in  the  late-afternoon  sunlight.  Energy 
costs  soared  and  we  began  to  ration  usage  ot  our 
recording  equipment.  When  blackouts  rolled 
through  the  region,  we  huddled  in  the  hydrangea 
bushes  and  meditated  on  the  functional  rela- 
tionship  between  white  stripes  and  klieg  lighting. 

One  day  without  warning,  terrorists  attacked  sev- 
eral government  buildings,  including  the  basement 
level  ot  the  county  DMV.  We  rushed  to  the  scene 
with  fluorescent  cones,  converting  the  DMV  garage 
into  a  triage  center.  The  injuries  we  witnessed  there 
illustrated  just  how  easily  the  luxury  zone  of  the  park- 
ing lot  could  be  extended  to  slaughter.  Over  the  next 
seven  months,  we  were  flooded  with  media  images 
showing  die  impact  of  retaliatory  air  strikes  and  a  co- 
ordinated ground  campaign  on  so-called  enemy  soil. 
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"Cleveland,  Ohio,  2003,"  by  Brian  Ulrica,  from  MP3:  Midwest  Photographers  Publication  Project,  published  in 
October  by  Aperture  and  the  Museum  of  Contemporary  Photography,  in  Chicago. 


Singularly  repulsed  and  attracted,  we  commis- 
sioned a  troupe  of  our  dancer  friends  to  stage 
Butoh-inflected  body  movements  simulating  the 
trauma  of  the  violence.  With  eyes  drooped  down 
and  mouths  twisted  into  ghastly  shapes,  the 
dancers  manifested  the  expressions  of  citizens 
trapped  in  the  rubble  of  urban  warfare.  Mean- 
while, we  played  the  role  of  embedded  journalists, 
inserting  audiotapes  of  convoy  trucks  in  the  process 
of  backing  up,  parking,  unloading  supplies,  and  be- 
ing otherwise  absorbed  in  the  business  of  large- 
scale  First  World  logistics.  We  procured  a  white 
utility7  van  from  a  police  auction  and  programmed 
it  to  circumscribe  and  videotape  the  performances 
at  a  rate  of  1.26  miles  per  hour. 

Some  dancers  explored  the  effects  of  compulsive 
news  watching  and  blogging,  while  others  engaged 
in  the  primacy  of  the  open  wound.  Miming  the 
heat-driven  disintegration  of  human  flesh  into 
powdery  dust,  they  presented  historical  collapse 
through  a  collective  essay  of  anatomical  movement. 
Like  lovers  and  enablers,  we  mopped  up  their 
sweat  and  tended  to  their  agonies.  When  their  suf- 
fering threatened  to  plateau,  we  pushed  forth  con- 


vincing stage  props  of  shrapnel  and  rocket  flares 
to  enhance  the  verisimilitude  of  their  contortions. 

A  hushed  audience,  generated  by  word  of  mouth, 
began  to  gather  respectfully.  One  dancer's  per- 
formance in  particular  gave  rise  to  intolerable 
feelings.  Enacting  the  plight  of  a  disaster  victim, 
she  had  placed  herself  inside  the  wreckage  of  a 
crushed  vehicle.  With  her  legs  pinned  together 
and  her  arms  wedged  against  her  chest,  she  con- 
jured up  a  pathos  of  immobility.  Her  choreogra- 
phy was  subtle  and  wrenching  in  nature.  She 
began  by  executing  a  series  of  muscular  convul- 
sions, emanating  from  the  pit  of  her  stomach  and 
rippling  upward,  to  dislodge  a  cell  phone  from 
her  breast  pocket.  By  rocking  her  elbows  left  and 
right,  she  nudged  the  instrument,  millimeter  by 
millimeter,  along  the  length  of  her  tore  amis,  until 
it  arrived  at  her  hands.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
her  fingers  simply  wriggled  in  the  air,  pr<  >mpting  a 
few  of  us  to  swoon  from  suspense.  At  last,  her 
fingertips  touched  down  on  the  keypad.  Sh 
tempted  the  three-digit  emergency  plea  foil 
by  the  speed-dialing  of  loved  ones,  yet  her  a]  ; 
were  rebuffed  every  time.  A  courte.  >i _i^  prerec 


voice  explained  that,  due  to  heavy  network  ii.it 
fie,  her  call  could  not  be  completed  at  this  time.1 

Distressed  by  the  spectacle,  we  prayed  for  a  sw  ilt 
end  to  the  performance,  but  to  no  avail.  The 
dancer  was  committed  to  the  integrity  of  her  suf- 
fering, and  we  in  turn  were  hound  to  the  extremity 
of  her  commitment.  Over  the  next  ten  hours,  her 
fingers  sashayed  ac  ross  the  keypad  to  invoke  ever 
more  elaborate  and  futile  combinations  oi  num- 
bers. Her  solitude  was  consummate  and  philo- 
sophic, matching  the  solitude  of  the  parking  loi 
after  it  had  been  emptied  of  industrial  noise  and 
marked  for  death.  As  she  punched  in  the  numbers, 
the  space  between  her  fingers,  the  phone,  and 
the  wreckage  was  tilled  in  with  ambience,  a  <o>\  en 
backdrop  of  collective  amnesia  and  white  noise  mi 
peding  her  efforts  to  secure  voice  contact  with  a 
savior.  I  hus  did  her  nun  ions  of  survival  approach 
the  sublime  abstrac  tion  of  art.  Converted,  we  si, ., »,) 
by  in  admiration  and  horror,  safeguarding  her  self- 
expression  and  shooing  away  the  philistines  who 
threatened  to  rescue  her  with  the  Jaws  of  Life. 

To  our  amazement,  the  number  of  spectators  only 
grew  over  time.  They  squatted  in  tight  clusters 
with  blankets  and  warm  refreshment,  digging  in  tor 
their  wordless  vigil.  By  the  eleventh  hour,  battery 
levels  in  the  dancer's  phone  had  dropped  to  crit- 
ical, dimming  rhe  LCD  and  plunging  our  stage  view 
into  darkness;  sound  lingered  on  as  our  sole  medi- 
um of  recognition.  The  pressing  of  alphanumeric 
keys  continued  to  reach  our  hearing,  though  in 
fainter  tones  and  at  reduced  tempo.  Sighs  and 
groans  sang  forth  at  intervals  from  the  dancer,  in- 
terspersed with  spasms  of  belabored  breathing.  We 
entered  a  stage  of  exalted  anticipation,  straining  our 
ears  tor  the  onset  of  silence,  which  we  imagined 
would  signal  the  apotheosis  of  the  performance. 

Suddenly,  all  sound  inside  the  wreckage  puck- 
ered into  a  pause  and  then,  j list  as  quietly,  ceased. 
The  staged  death  of  the  dancer  gradually  registered 
with  the  audience,  hut  our  astonishment  at  what 
we  had  originally  conceived  as  a  larger-than-life 
experience  was  soon  replaced  with  emptiness. 
The  subsequent  dismantling  of  the  set  was  simi- 
larly anticlimactic,  vet  worthy  of  note.  Some  of  us 
waited  and  wept  in  solemn  queues  to  give  the 
dancer  hugs  as  she  emerged  from  her  post,  hun- 
gry and  shivering  and  too  weary  for  words.  Oth- 
ers lunged  forward  to  attack  the  wreckage  in  a 
spasm  of  fury.  A  few  of  us,  however,  turned  away 
and  shuddered  in  a  c<  >rner  with  eyes  cast  dreadfully 

'  Although  we  had  prepared  an  ambient  soundtrack  to 
complement  the  performance,  uie  chose  not  to  play  it,  re- 
lying  jmrch  on  sounds  generated  by  the  dancer  and  her 
cell  phone.  We  hoped  the  effect  would  challenge  our  as- 
sumptions about  the  range  of  audibility  associated  with 
silliness,  i  e  ,  the  conventional  parked  position 


to  the  ground,  because  we  had  witnessed — in  the 
cosmic  space  ot  tune  between  the  onslaught  of  dis- 
aster  and  the  reinstatement  of  the  parking  lot— 
the  living  performer  become  a  thing.-' 

1  he  performance  haunted  us  tor  several  weeks, 
then  depressed  us  tor  many  more.  On  the  street, 
proponents  of  agitprop  celebrated  our  collabora- 
tive efforts  by  distributing  leaflets  in  our  honor.  Pre- 
cocious art  students  were  spotted  wearing  T-shirts 
s  i  immemorating  the  event.  Eschewing  the  fanfare, 
our  dancer  friends  packed  up  and  retreated  to  a 
co-op  in  the  composers'  quarter  of  the  former  East 
Berlin.  Six  weeks  later,  they  resurfaced  on  the  front 
law  n  ot  mil  nation's capitol,  where  they  had  chore- 
i >graphed  a  massive  sit-in  against  the  war.  From  a 
semi-secure  wireless  location  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  lawn,  they  called  our  flat,  but  none  i  >t 
us  felt  remotely  well  enough  to  pick  up  the  phone. 

We  languished  in  curious  isolation  for  some  time, 
venturing  out  only  to  gather  newspapers  and  pil- 
fer milk.  At  last,  dawn  arrived  and  a  slender  shaft 
of  light  gleamed  upon  our  darkest  hour.  A  self- 
controlled  efficiency  lumbered  into  our  con- 
sciousness, if  only  to  mask  our  malaise.  New 
projects  arose  on  the  horizon,  as  we  extracted 
inspiration  from  the  twentieth-century  coterie 
of  artists  formerly  known  as  the  avant-garde. 
We  became  devoted  students  of  our  dreams  and 
sought  to  fulfill  their  uncanny  expectations  in 
waking  life.  The  appearance  of  a  red  trombone  in 
one  of  our  dreams  prompted  us  to  debate  its  sig- 
nificance over  breakfast  the  next  morning.  We  re- 
viewed our  listening  knowledge  of  several  trom- 
bone concertos,  hoping  to  dredge  up  subconscious 
origins  ot  insight  and  meaning.  We  filled  our 
windows  with  hundreds  of  origami  trombones 
and  the  spectacle  soon  drew  a  sidewalk  following, 
garnering  boxed  write-ups  in  the  free  downtown 
weekly.  While  we  prowled  restlessly  upstairs,  con- 
troversy erupted  on  the  sidewalk  and  added  a  few 
beats  to  the  word  on  the  street:  What  madness 
had  seized  the  Ambient  Parkers  now?  Would  they  turn 
acoustic  and  remix  "Ambient  Parking  #25"  with 
horns?  Had  they  given  up  pure  ambience  for  the  easy 
listeriing  of  Carnegie  Hall?  m 

:  In  retrospect,  it  ivould  have  been  far  better  to  have  used 
the  projection  of  a  puppet  rather  than  a  live  performer  on  the 
set,  as  m  those  serial  dramas  and  films  derived  from  a 
uniquely  Asiatic  sensibility,  in  which  introspection  requires 
a  collective  look  backward  into  generations  enclosed  by  re- 
gret and  longing  (through  the  use  oj  flashbacks  and  hesitant 
dialogue  inching  bit  by  bit  behind  a  mask  oj  shame) ,  and  in 
which  a  wooden  acting  style  is  used  to  embody  the  deper- 
sonalized moment  (or  the  moment  oj  noisy  stillness) ,  where 
the  effects  of  trauma  have  finally  spread  in  close-up  over  the 
entire  face  and  the  resulting  countenance,  devoid  of  all 
Western  forms  oj  expression,  is  assumed  by  a  figure  who, 
having  survived  one  too  many  atrocities  along  with  a  historical 
experience  so  annihilating  as  to  arouse  the  sympathy  of  fu- 
ture spectators,  is  forced  to  step  back  and  cover  his  lace 
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First  in  Freedom 

Learn  how  and  why  our  American  forefathers  risked  all 
in  48  fascinating  lectures  in  audio  and  video  formats 


r"T7"Then  colonists  on  the  eastern 
\\  /  fringes  of  a  new  continent  con- 
VV  verted  Enlightenment  thought 
rst  into  action,  then  into  government,  it 
Dcked  the  world. 

Why  and  how  they  did  it  is  the  subject 
f  Professor  Peter  C.  Mancall's  48  lec- 
rres.  He  brings  to  life  the  revolutionaries 
fho  were  caught  up  in  the  debates  over 
ights  and  power,  liberties  and  empire.  It 
;  a  story  of  immense  importance  and  rich 
iscoveries. 

The  American  Revolution  did  not 
<ccur  only  from  1775-83.  It  began  when 
iritish  colonists  first  questioned  the 
ntrusions  of  Great  Britain  into  their  eco- 
nomic progress  and  civil  lives.  It  erupted 
nto  armed  conflict  in  1775,  but  it  did 
iot  end  with  the  peace  treaty  of  1783. 
"he  Americans  had  yet  to  craft  a  govern- 
nent  that  brought  into  being  new  ways 
or  citizens  to  relate  to  their  government 
,nd  for  government  to  relate  to  the 
lation. 

Independence — Just  a  Start 

In  achieving  freedom  the  colonists  trad- 
id  one  set  of  problems  for  another.  The 
'oung  nation  could  not  pay  its  debts, 
:raft  an  effective  foreign  policy,  or  fore- 
tall  armed  tax  revolt  from  its  western  set- 
lements.  European  monarchies  expected 
mminent  collapse. 

Instead,  55  men  from  13  sovereign 
;tates  gathered  to  create  a  constitution  for 
:stablishing  a  national  government.  The 
debate  raged,  but  in  the  end,  owing  to  a 
pledge  to  add  a  list  of  guaranteed  liberties, 
.he  United  States  Constitution  became 
:he  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

About  Your  Professor 

Dr.  Peter  C.  Mancall  is  a  Professor  of 
History  and  Anthropology  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California  and 
Director  of  the  USC-Huntington  Early 
Modern  Studies  Institute.  He  has  received 
rwo    teaching   excellence    awards   at   the 

About  Our  Sale  Price  Policy 

Why  is  the  sale  price  for  this  course  so 
much  lower  than  its  standard  price?  Every 
course  we  make  goes  on  sale  at  least  once 
a  year.  Producing  large  quantities  of  only 
the  sale  courses  keeps  costs  down  and 
allows  us  to  pass  the  savings  on  to  you. 
This  approach  also  enables  us  to  fill  your 
order  immediately:  99%  of  all  orders 
placed  by  2:00  p.m.  eastern  time  ship  that 
same  day.  Order  before  February  23, 
2007,  to  receive  these  savings. 


Engraving 


University  of  Kansas  and  in  2004  was 
named  a  Gamma  Sigma  Alpha  Professor 
of  the  Year  by  the  University  of  Southern 
California. 

About  The  Teaching  Company 

We  review  hundreds  of  top-rated  pro- 
fessors from  America's  best  colleges  and 
universities  each  year.  From  this  extraordi- 
nary group  we  choose  only  those  rated 
highest  by  panels  of  our  customers.  Fewer 
than  10%  of  these  world-class  scholar- 
teachers  are  selected  to  make  The  Great 
Courses.  We've  been  doing  this  since 
1990,  producing  more  than  2,000  hours 
of  material  in  modern  and  ancient  histo- 
ry, philosophy,  literature,  fine  arts,  the  sci- 
ences, and  mathematics  for  intelligent, 
engaged,  adult  lifelong  learners.  If  a 
course  is  ever  less  than  completely  satisfy- 
ing, you  may  exchange  it  for  another,  or 
we  will  refund  your  money  promptly. 

Lecture  Titles 

Self-Evident  Truths  ...  Ideas  and  Ideologies  ... 
Europeans  of  Colonial  America  ...  Natives  and 


Slaves  of  Colonial  America  ...  The  Colonies  in 
the  Atlantic  World,  c.  1750  ...  The  Seven  Yens' 
War  ...  The  British  Constitution  ...  George  III 
and  the  Politics  of  Empire  ...  Politics  in  British 
America  before  1760  ...  James  Otis  and  the 
Writs  of  Assistance  Case  ...  The  Search  for  Order 
and  Revenue  ...  The  Stamp  Act  and  Rebellion  in 
the  Streets  ...  Parliament  Digs  in  Its  Heels, 
1766-1767  ...  The  Crisis  of  Representation  ... 
The  Logic  of  Loyalty  and  Resistance  ...  Ftanklin 
and  the  Search  for  Reconciliation  ...  The  Boston 
Massacte  ...  The  British  Empire  and  the  Tea  Act 
...  The  Boston  Tea  Party  and  the  Coercive  Acts 
...  The  First  Continental  Congress  ...  Lexington 
and  Concotd  ...  Second  Continental  Congress 
and  Bunker  Hill  ...  Thomas  Paine  and  Common 
Sense  ...  The  British  Seizure  of  New  York  ...  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  ...  The  War  for 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  ...  Saratoga, 
Philadelphia,  and  Valley  Force  ...  The  Creation 
of  State  Constitutions  ...  Jefferson's  Statute  for 
Religious  Freedom  ...  Franklin,  Paris,  and  the 
French  Alliance  ...  The  Articles  of 
Confederation  ...  Yorktown  and  the  End  of  the 
War  ...  The  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1783  ...  The  Crises 
of  the  1780s  ...  African  Americans  and  the 
Revolution  ...  The  Constitutional  Convention 
...  The  United  States  Constitution  ...  The 
Antifederalist  Critique  ...  The  Fedetalists' 
Response  ...  The  Bill  of  Rights  ...  Politics  in  the 
1790s  ...  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  ...  The 
Election  of  1800  ...  Women  and  che  American 
Revolution  ...  The  Revolution  and  Native 
Americans  ...  The  American  Revolution  as 
Social  Movement  ...  Reflections  by  the 
Revolutionary  Generation  ...  The  Meaning  of 
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On  the  alienated  right  to  do  good 
B)>  David  Graeber 


You  know,  education,  if  you  make  the  most  of  it,  you  study  hard,  you  do  your 
homework  and  you  make  an  effort  to  be  smart,  you  can  do  well.  If  you  don't, 
you  get  stuck  in  Iraq. 

— Sen.  John  Kerry  (D.,  Mass.) 

Kerry  owes  an  apology  to  the  many  thousands  of  Americans  serving  in  Iraq , 
who  answered  their  country's  call  because  they  are  patriots  and  not  because  of 
any  deficiencies  in  their  education . 

—Sen.  John  McCain  (R.,  Ariz.) 
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the  lead-up  to  the  midterm  elec- 
tions, the  Republicans'  single  fleeting  ray  of  hope  was  a  botched  joke  by 
Senator  John  Kerry.  The  joke  was  obviously  aimed  at  George  W.  Bush, 
but  they  took  it  to  suggest  that  Kerry  thought  only  those  who  flunked  out 
of  school  end  up  in  the  military.  It  was  all  very  disingenuous.  Most  knew 
perfectly  well  that  Kerry's  real  point  was  to  suggest  that  the  president 
wasn't  very  bright.  But  the  right  smelled  blood.  The  problem  with  "aristo- 
slackers"  like  Kerry,  wrote  one  blogger  on  the  website  of  National  Review, 
is  that  they  assume  "the  troops  are  in  Iraq  not  because  they  are  deeply 
committed  to  the  mission  (they  need  to  deny  that)  but  rather  because  ol  a 
system  that  takes  advantage  of  their  lack  of  social  and  economic  opportu- 
nities  We  should  clobber  them  with  that  ruthlessly  until  the  day  ol  the 

election — just  like  we  did  in  '04 — because  it  is  the  most  basic  reason  they 
deserve  to  lose." 

In  the  end,  it  didn't  make  a  lot  of  difference,  because  mi  »st  Americans  de- 
cided they  were  not  deeply  committed  to  the  mission  either — insofar  as 
they  were  even  sure  what  the  mission  was.  But  it  seems  to  me  the  question 
we  should  really  be  asking  is:  why  did  it  take  a  military  catastrophe  (not  to 
mention  a  strategy  of  trying  to  avoid  any  association  with  the  sort  ol  north- 
David  Graeber  is  an  anthropologist  and  activist  currently  living  m  New  York  (  ity.  An 
associate  professor  at  Yale,  he  is  the  author  of Toward  an  Anthropological  1  henry  oi 
Value  and  Fragments  of  an  Anarchist  Anthropology. 
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eastern  elites  Kerry  typifies  for  so  mam,  Americ  ans)  to  allow  the  Democi 
to  finally  emerge  from  the  political  wilderness?  Or,  in  other  words:  why  1 
this  Republican  line  proved  so  effective? 

It  strikes  me  thai  to  get  at  the  answer,  one  has  to  probe  far  more  dee 
min  the  nature  oi  Americ  an  so<  iety  than  most  commentators  are  willing 
gi    We're  used  to  reducing  all  such  issues  to  an  either/or:  patriotism  versus 
portunity,  "values"  versus  bread-and-butter  issues  like  jobs  and  education. 
I  would  argue  that  to  frame  things  this  way  plays  into  the  hands  oi  the  rij 
(  ertainly,  many  people  do  join  the  army  because  they  are  deprived  of 
pi  irtunities.  But  the  real  questii  m  to  be  asking  is:  opportunities  to  do  whi 

Let  me  offer  an  anthropological  perspec  tive  on  the  question.  It  first  ca 
home  to  me  a  year  or  two  ago  when  I  was  attending  .1  Ice  turc  h\  (  at  hen 
I  in  ,  a  fellow  anthropologist  from  Brown  I  Iniversit^  who  has  been  studya 
U.S.  military  bases  overseas.  Many  oi  these  bases  organize  outreach  p 
grams,  in  which  soldiers  venture  out  torepait  s<  hoolrooms  01  to  perform  t 
dental  checkups  for  the  locals.  These  programs  were  c  reated  to  improve 
cal  relations,  but  the)  were  apparently  at  least  as  effective  in  then  psy<  I 
1 1  impa<  i  on  the  soldiers,  mam  ol  whom  would  wax  euphoric  when  ( 
scribing  them:  e.g.,  "Tins  is  why  1  joined  the  army,"  'This  is  what  imlil 
service  is  really  all  about — not  just 
people."  1  he  military's  own  statistics 

the  surveys  do  not  list  "helping  people   among 

Ifor  enlistment,  the  most  high  minded  option  available 
di)  something  to  be  proud  of  -is  the  favorite. 
s  n  possible  that  America  is  actually  a  nation  oi  frustrated  altruists?  C 
i . 1 1 1 1 1 \  this  is  not  the  way  that  we  normally  think  about  ourselves.  Out  n< 
mat  habits  oi  thought,  actually,  tend  toward  a  rough  and  ready  cynicism.  T 
world  is  a  giant  marketplace;  everyone  is  in  it  for  a  buck;  it  you  want  to  i 
derstand  win  something  happened,  first  ask  who  stands  to  gain  by  it.  The  sai 

attitudes  expressed  in  the  hack  rooms  oi  hats  are  echoed  in  the  high 

rea<  lies  oi  so<  ial  science.  Americ  a's  great  contribution  to  the  world  in  t 
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lattei  rcspei  t  has  been  the  development  oi  "rational  choice"  theories,  whi 

pro<  eed  from  the  assumption  that  all  human  behavior  can  be  understood 
.i  matter  ol  economic  calculation,  of  rational  actors  trying  to  get  as  much 
possible  out  oi  any  given  situation  with  the  least  cosl  to  themselves.  Asa  i 
suit,  in  most  fields,  the  very  existence  ol  altruistic  behavior  is  considere< 
kind  of  puzzle,  and  everyone  from  economists  to  evolutionary  biologists r 
become  famous  through  attempts  to  "solve"  it  — that  is,  to  explain  the  m1 
tery  ol  why  bees  sacrifice  themselves  for  hues  or  human  beings  hold  op.j 
doors  and  give  c  orrect  street  directions  to  total  strangers.  At  the  same  tin  , 
the  i  ase  ol  the  military  bases  suggests  the  possibility  that  in  tact  Americai, 
part  icularly  the  less  affluent  ones,  are  haunted  by  frustrated  desires  to  do  go 
in  the  world. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  assemble  evidence  that  this  is  rhe  case  Stu 
ies  ol  charitable  giving,  for  example,  have  shown  the  poor  to  he  the  most  gc 
erous:  the  lower  one's  income,  the  higher  the  proportion  oi  it  that  one  is  lik> 
ly  to  give  away  to  strangers.  The  same  pattern  holds  true,  incidental  I  \ ,  wh 
comparing  the  middle  classes  and  the  rich:  one  study  oi  tax  returns  in  201 
i  one  luded  thai  it  the  most  affluent  families  had  given  away  as  much  oi  the 
assets  as  even  the  average  middle  class  family,  overall  charitable  donatio! 
thai  year  would  have  increased  by  $25  billion.  (All  this  despite  the  fa 
that  the  wealthy  have  far  more  time  and  opportunity.)  Moreover,  chanty  re 
resents  only  a  tiny  part  of  the  picture.  It  one  were  to  break  down  what  t\ 
ical  American  wage  earners  <\o  with  their  disposable  income,  one  woul 
find  thai  they  give  much  of  it  away,  either  through  spending  in  one  wa\ 
another  on  their  children  or  through  sharing  with  others:  presents,  tups,  ps 
ties,  the  six  pack  of  beer  for  the  local  sol  t  hall  game.  One  might  object  tb 
sue  h  sharing  is  more  a  reflection  of  the  real  nature  of  pleasure  than  anythil 
else  (who  would  want  to  eat  a  delicious  meal  at  an  expensive  restaurant 
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himself?),  but  this  is  actually  half  the  point.  Even  our  self-indulgences  tend 
'I  be  dominated  by  the  logic  of  the  gift.  Similarly,  some  might  object  that 
lling  out  a  small  fortune  to  send  one's  children  to  an  exclusive  kinder- 
;q  tten  is  more  about  status  than  altruism.  Perhaps:  but  if  you  look  at  what 
ppens  over  the  course  of  people's  actual  lives,  it  soon  becomes  apparent 
at  this  kind  of  behavior  fulfills  an  identical  psychological  need.  How  many 
[  uthful  idealists  throughout  history  have  managed  to  finally  come  to  terms 
th  a  world  based  on  selfishness  and  greed  the  moment  they  start  a  fami- 
'  If  one  were  to  assume  altruism  were  the  primary  human  motivation,  this 
>uld  make  perfect  sense:  The  only  way  they  can  convince  themselves  to 
I  andon  their  desire  to  do  right  by  the  world  as  a  whole  is  to  substitute  an 
en  more  powerful  desire  to  do  right  by  their  children. 
What  all  this  suggests  to  me  is  that  American  society  might  well  work  com- 
itely  differently  than  we  tend  to  assume.  Imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
aited  States  as  it  exists  today  were  the  creation  of  some  in- 
nious  social  engineer.  What  assumptions  about  human 
ture  could  we  say  this  engineer  must  have  been  working 
th?  Certainly  nothing  like  rational  choice  theory.  For 
arly  our  social  engineer  understands  that  the  only  way  to 
nvince  human  beings  to  enter  into  the  world  of  work  and 
e  marketplace  (that  is,  of  mind-numbing  labor  and  cut- 
roat  competition)  is  to  dangle  the  prospect  of  thereby  be- 
g  able  to  lavish  money  on  one's  children,  buy  drinks  for 
te's  friends,  and,  if  one  hits  the  jackpot,  spend  the  rest  of 
le's  life  endowing  museums  and  providing  AIDS  medica- 
ids to  impoverished  countries  in  Africa.  Our  theorists  are 
nstantly  trying  to  strip  away  the  veil  of  appearances  and 
IH  ow  how  all  such  apparently  selfless  gestures  really  mask  some 
nd  of  self-interested  strategy,  but  in  reality  American  so- 
ety  is  better  conceived  as  a  battle  over  access  to  the  right 
behave  altruistically.  Selflessness — or,  at  least,  the  right  to 
igage  in  high-minded  activity — is  not  the  strategy.  It  is 
e  prize. 

If  nothing  else,  I  think  this  helps  us  understand  why 
ie  right  has  been  so  much  better,  in  recent  years,  at  play- 
.g  to  populist  sentiments  than  the  left.  Essentially,  they 
)  it  by  accusing  liberals  of  cutting  ordinary  Americans  off 
om  the  right  to  do  good  in  the  world.  Let  me  explain  what  1  mean  here 
i  throwing  out  a  series  of  propositions. 


PROPOSITION  I: 
NEITHER  EGOISM  NOR  ALTRUISM  IS  A  NATURAL  URGE; 
THEY  IN  FACT  ARISE  IN  RELATION  TO  EACH  OTHER  AND  NEITHER 
WOULD  BE  CONCEIVABLE  WITHOUT  THE  MARKET 

First  of  all,  I  should  make  clear  that  I  do  not  believe  that  either  egoism  or 
truism  is  somehow  inherent  in  human  nature.  Human  motives  are  rarely  that 
mple.  Rather,  egoism  and  altruism  are  ideas  we  have  about  human  nature, 
istorically,  one  has  tended  to  arise  in  response  to  die  other.  In  the  ancient 
urld,  for  example,  it  is  generally  in  the  times  and  places  that  one  sees  the  emer- 
;nce  of  money  and  markets  that  one  also  sees  the  rise  of  world  religions — 
uddhism,  Christianity,  and  Islam.  If  one  sets  aside  a  space  and  says,  "Here  you 
lall  think  only  about  acquiring  material  things  for  yourself,"  then  it  is  hard- 
surprising  that  before  long  someone  else  will  set  aside  a  countervailing 
race  and  declare,  in  effect:  "Yes,  hut  here  we  must  contemplate  the  fa<  (  thai 
ie  self,  and  material  things,  are  ultimately  unimportant."  It  was  these  latter 
istitutions,  of  course,  that  first  developed  our  modern  notions  of  charity. 
Even  today,  when  we  operate  outside  the  domain  of  the  market  or  of  reli- 
on,  very  few  of  our  actions  could  he  said  to  be  motivated  by  anything  so  sim- 
le  as  untrammeled  greed  or  utterly  selfless  generosity.  When  we  are  dealing 
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not  withsti  in ■■«  i  but  with  friends,  relatives,  or  enemies,  a  much  moreci 
plicated  sei  ol  motivations  will  generally  come  into  play:  envy,  solidarity,  pi 
sell  destrut  tive  grief,  loyalty ,  romantic  obsession,  resentment,  spite,  shai 
conviviality,  the  anticipation  of  shared  enjoyment,  the  desire  to  show  u 
rival,  and  so  on.  I  hese  are  the  motivatii  ms  impelling  the  major  dramas  oi 
lives  thai  greai  novelists  like  I  olsto^  and  Dostoevsky  immortalize  bul  that 
>.  ial  theorists,  foi  some  reason,  tend  to  ignore.  If  one  travels  to  parts  of  the  wt 
u  here  money  and  markets  do  not  exist  say,  to  certain  parts  ol  New  (  mn 
01  Amazonia  such  complicated  webs  oi  motivation  are  prec  iseh.  what  i 
still  in  his  In  so<  ieties  based  around  small  communities,  where  almosi  eve 
one  is  either  a  friend,  a  relative,  or  an  eneim,  ol  everyone  else,  the  langua 
spoken  tend  even  to  lack  words  that  correspond  to  "self-interest"  or  ";ilr 
ism"  but  11  u  lude  very  subtle  vocabularies  for  des<  ribing  envy,  solidarity,  pru 
and  the  liki  rheir  economic  dealings  with  one  anothei  likewise  tend  to 
based  on  much  more  subtle  prin<  iples  Anthropologists  have  created  a  v 
literature  to  n\  to  fathom  the  dynamics  ol  these  apparently  exotic  "| 
economies,"  but  it  it  seems  odd  to  us  to  see,  for  instance,  important  m 
conniving  with  their  cousins  to  finagle  vast  wealth,  whic  h  they  then  pres< 
i  gifts  to  bittei  enemies  in  ordei  to  publicly  humiliate  them,  it  is  be<  ause 
are  so  used  to  operating  inside  impersonal  markets  that  it  ne\  ei  o<  c  urs  it> 
to  think  how  we  would  act  ii  we  had  an  economic  system  in  which  we  tre 
ed  people  based  on  how  we  a<  m.ilK  fell  about  them. 

Nowadays,  the  work  ol  destroying  such  ways  oi  life  is  --till  often  done 
missionaries  representatives  oi  those  very  world  religions  that  origins 
sprang  up  in  reaction  to  the  market  long  ago.  Missionaries,  of  course,  are  > 
to  save  souls;  but  they  rarely  interpret  this  to  mean  theii  role  is  simply  to  km 
people  toaccepl  (  '>\l  and  be  more  altruistic.  Almost  invariably,  t  lu\  en  J 
trying  to  convince  people  to  be  more  selfish  and  more  altruistic  at  the  sat 
time.  On  the  one  hand,  they  set  out  to  teac  l\  the  "natives"  propei  work  d 
cipline,  an  J  try  to  get  them  involved  with  buying  and  selling  produc  tson  t 
market,  so  as  to  bettei  theii  material  lot,  At  the  same  time,  the}  explain 
them  that  ultimately,  material  things  are  unimportant,  and  lecture  on  tl 
\  alue  oi  the  higher  things,  such  as  selfless  devotion  to  others. 
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PROPOSl  i  ion  II: 
in)    POl  ITICAL  RIGHT  HAN  ALWAYS  TRIED  TO  KNHANCE 
l  ins  di\  isit)\   \M>  I  III  s  CLAIMS  TO  BE  THE  CHAMPION 
«>l    BOTH  EGOISM   v\l>  U  rRUISM  SIMULTANEOUSLY. 
I  III    LEFT  II  V.s   l  Kll  l)  rO  EFFACE  IT 

Mighi  this  not  help  to  explain  why  the  I  Inited  States,  the  most  marke 
driven,  industrialized  society  y>\\  earth,  is  also  among  the  most  religious?  c~ 
e\en  more  strikingly,  why  the  country  that  produced  Tolstoy  and  Post, 
e\  sk\  spent  much  ol  the  twentieth  century  trying  to  eradicate  both  the  ma 
Let  and  religion  entirely? 

Whereas  the  political  left  lias  always  tried  to  efface  this  distinction 
whethei  In  trying  to  create  economic  systems  that  are  not  driven  In  the  pre 
tt  motive  01  In  replacing  private  charity  with  one  or  another  form  of  con 
munity  support     the  political  right  has  always  thrived  on  it.  In  the  Unite 
States,  foi  example,  the  Republican  Party  is  dominated  In  two  ideologic 
the  libertarians  and  the  "( christian  right."  At  one  extreme,  Repub 
cans  are  free  market  fundamentalists  and  advocates  ol  individual  libertic 
(even  it  tlun  see  those  liberties  largely  as  a  mattei  ol  c  onsumei  choic  e);  i 
the  other,  the\  are  fundamentalists  of  a  more  literal  variety,  suspicious  of  m< 
indi\  idual  liberties  Inn  enthusiastic  about  biblical  injunctions,  "family  vaj 
ues,"  and  charitable  good  works.  At  first  glance  tt  might  seem  remarkable  th.l 
such  an  alliance  manages  to  hold  together  at  all  (a\k\  certainly  the\  ha\ 
ongoing  tensions,  most  famoush.  over  abortion).  But,  in  fact,  right  win 
coalitions  almost  always  take  some  variation  of  this  form.  One  might  say  ths 
n's  approach  is  to  release  the  dogs  of  the  market,  throwing  all  trad 
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and  author  of  War  Is  a  Force  that  Gives  Us  Meaning 
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Superb  and  exciting  im- 
ages of  Africa's  ten  species 
of  wild  cats,  depicting  rare 
and  interesting  behavior, 
some  of  which  has  never 
before  been  recorded. 
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How  Journalists  Treated  Genius 
during  Einstein's  1921  Travels 
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A  fascinating  compilation  of 
media  stories  of  Einstein's  first 
trip  to  America — which  cover 
his  science,  his  Zionism,  and  the 
anti-Semitism  he  encountered. 
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"This  well-researched, 
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Jerry  Griswold 

"Griswold's  analysis  of  why  certain 
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of  children  over  the  years  is  original 
and  convincing." 

— Alison  Lurie 
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If  WE  DO  AMASs  A  LARGE 

AMOUNT  OF  MONEY,  WE  ARE 

LIKELY  TO  TRY  TO  CONVERT  IT 

INTO  SOMETHING  UNIQUE 


tional  verities  into  disarray;  and  then,  in  this  tumult  of  insecurity,  o 
themselves  up  as  the  last  bastion  of  order  and  hierarchy,  the  stalwart  defenc 
of  the  authority  oi  churches  and  fathers  againsl  the  barbarians  they  have  th« 
selves  unleashed.  A  scam  it  may  be,  but  it  is  a  remarkably  effective  one 
one  result  is  that  the  right  ends  up  seeming  to  have  a  monopoly  on  val| 
It  manages,  we  might  say,  to  occupy  both  positions,  on  either  side  of  the 
vide:  extreme  egoism  and  extreme  altruism. 

*  bnsider,  tor  a  moment,  the  word  "value."  When  economists  talk  ah 
\aluc  they  are  really  talking  about  money — or,  more  precisely,  about  wh 
ever  it  is  that  money  is  measuring;  also,  whatever  it  is  thai  economic  act 
are  assumed  to  be  pursuing.  When  we  are  working  for  a  living,  or  buying;: 
selling  things,  we  are  rewarded  with  money.  But  whenever  we  are  nor  wo 
ing  or  buying  or  selling,  when  we  are  motivated  by  pretty  much  anything  o 
er  than  the  desire  to  get  money,  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  in  the  dom; 
of  "values. "The  most  commonly  invoked  of  these  are,  of  course,  "family  v 
ues"  (which  is  unsurprising,  since  by  tar  the  most  common  form  ofv 
paid  labor  in  most  industrial  societies  is  child-rearing  and  housewor 
but  we  also  talk  about  religious  values,  political  values,  the  values  tl 
attach  themselves  to  art  or  patriotism — one  could  even,  perhaps,  coi 
loyalty  to  one's  favorite  basketball  team.  All  are  seen  as  commitmei 
that  are,  or  ought  to  be,  uncorrupted  by  the  market.  At  the  same  tin 
they  are  also  seen  as  utterly  unique;  whereas  money  makes  all  thii 
comparable,  "values"  such  as  beauty,  devotion,  or  integrity  cannot, 
definition,  be  compared.  There  is  no  mathematical  formula  that  coi 
possibly  allow  one  to  calculate  just  how  much  petsonal  integrity  it 
right  to  sacrifice  in  the  pursuit  of  art  or  how  to  balance  responsihilit 
to  your  family  with  responsibilities  to  your  God.  (Obviously,  people 
make  these  kinds  of  compromises  all  the  time.  But  they  cannot  be  c 
culated.)  One  might  put  it  this  way:  if  value  is  simply  what  one  co 
siders  important,  then  money  allows  importance  to  take  a  liquid  for 
by  enabling  us  to  compare  precise  quantities  of  importance  and  tra 
one  off  tor  the  other.  If  someone  does  accumulate  a  very  large  amou 
of  money,  the  first  thing  he  or  she  is  likely  to  do  is  to  try  to  convert 
into  something  unique,  whether  it  be  Monet's  water  lilies,  a  pri: 
winning  racehorse,  or  an  endowed  chair  at  a  university. 

What  is  really  at  stake  here  in  any  market  economy  is  precisely  tw- 
ability  to  make  these  trades,  to  convert  "value"  into  "values."  All  of1 
are  striving  to  put  ourselves  in  a  position  in  which  we  can  dedicate  oi 
selves  to  something  larger  than  ourselves.  When  liberals  do  well 
America,  it's  because  they  can  embody  that  possibility:  the  Kennedy 
for  example,  are  the  ultimate  Democratic  icons  not  just  because  th 
started  as  poor  Irish  immigrants  who  made  enormous  amounts  of  mo: 
ey  but  because  they  are  seen  as  having  managed,  ultimately,  to  turn  all  th 
money  into  nobility. 


PROPOSITION  III: 

THE  REAL  PROBLEM  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEFT  IS  THAT  ALTHOUGH 

IT  DOES  TRY  IN  CERTAIN  WAYS  TO  EFFACE  THE  DIVISION 

BETWEEN  EGOISM  AND  ALTRUISM,  VALUE  AND  VALUES, 

IT  LARGELY  DOES  SO  FOR  ITS  OWN  CHILDREN.  THIS  HAS  ALLOWED 

THE  RIGHT,  PARADOXICALLY,  TO  REPRESENT  ITSELF  AS 

THE  CHAMPION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASS 


This  proposition  might  help  explain  why  the  left  in  America  is  in  such 
mess.  Far  from  promoting  new  visions  of  effacing  the  difference  betwee  lei 
egoism  and  altruism,  value  and  values,  or  providing  a  model  tor  passing  froi 
one  to  the  other,  progressives  cannot  even  seem  to  understand  the  problen 
After  the  last  presidential  election,  the  big  debate  in  progressive  circles  w;  *:' 
the  relative  importance  of  economic  issues  versus  what  was  called  "the  cu 
ture  wars."  Did  the  Democrats  lose  because  they  were  not  able  to  spell  out  ar 
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,(j  ausible  economic  alternatives,  or  did  the  Republicans  win  because  they 

ccessfully  mobilized  evangelical  Christians  around  the  issue  of  gay  marriage? 

la  ie  very  fact  that  progressives  frame  the  question  this  way  not  only  shows 

ey  are  trapped  in  the  right's  terms  of  analysis;  it  demonstrates  that  they  do 

it  understand  how  America  really  works. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  considering  the  strange  popular  appeal, 
.  least  until  recently,  of  George  W.  Bush.  In  2004  most  of  the  American 
3eral  intelligentsia  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  their  minds  around  it. 
fter  the  election,  what  left  so  many  of  them  reeling  was  their  suspicion 
ttat  the  things  they  most  hated  about  Bush  were  exactly  what  so  many 
ash  voters  liked  about  him.  Consider  the  debates,  for  example.  If  statistics 
e  to  be  believed,  millions  of  Americans  watched  George  Bush  and  John 
erry  lock  horns,  concluded  that  Kerry  won,  and  then  went  off  and  voted 
r  Bush  anyway.  It  was  hard  to  escape  the  suspicion  that,  in  the  end,  Ker- 
's  articulate  presentation,  his  skill  with  words  and  arguments,  had  actual- 
counted  against  him. 

This  sent  liberals  into  spirals  of  despair.  They  could  not  understand  why 
;cisive  leadership  was  equated  with  acting  like  an  idiot.  Neither  could 
tey  understand  how  a  man  who  comes  from  one  of  the  most  elite  families 
i  the  country,  who  attended  Andover,  Yale,  and  Harvard,  and  whose  sig- 
ature  facial  expression  is  a  self-satisfied  smirk,  ever  convinced  anyone  he 
as  a  "man  of  the  people."  I  must  admit  I  have  struggled  with  this  as  well. 
|  a  child  of  working-class  parents  who  won  a  scholarship  to  Andover  in  the 
?70s  and,  eventually,  a  job  at  Yale,  I  have  spent  much  of  my  life  in  the  pres- 
ice  of  men  like  Bush,  every  inch  of  them  oozing  self-satisfied  privilege.  But, 
i  fact,  stories  like  mine — stories  of  dramatic  class  mobility  through  academic 
:complishment — are  increasingly  unusual  in  America. 
America,  of  course,  continues  to  see  itself  as  a  land  of  opportunity,  and 
;rtainly  from  the  perspective  of  an  immigrant  from  Haiti  or  Bangladesh  it 
I  But  America  has  always  been  a  country  built  on  the  promise  of  unlimited 
pward  mobility.  The  working-class  condition  has  been  traditionally  seen  as 
way  station,  as  something  one's  family  passes  through  on  the  road  to  some- 
ling  else.  Abraham  Lincoln  used  to  stress  that  what  made  American  democ- 
icy  possible  was  the  absence  of  a  class  of  permanent  wage  laborers.  In  Lin- 
oln's  day,  the  ideal  was  that  wage  laborers  would  eventually  save  up  enough 
toney  to  build  a  better  life:  if  nothing  else,  to  buy  some  land  and  become 
homesteader  on  the  frontier. 

The  point  is  not  how  accurate  this  ideal  was;  the  point  is  that  most 
.mericans  have  found  the  image  plausible.  Every  time  the  road  is  per- 
eived  to  be  clogged,  profound  unrest  ensues.  The  closing  of  the  frontier 
:d  to  bitter  labor  struggles,  and  over  the  course  of  the  twentieth  century, 
tie  steady  and  rapid  expansion  of  the  American  university  system  could 
e  seen  as  a  kind  of  substitute.  Particularly  after  World  War  II,  huge  re- 
Durces  were  poured  into  expanding  the  higher  education  system,  which 
rew  extremely  rapidly,  and  all  this  growth  was  promoted  quite  explicitly 
s  a  means  of  social  mobility.  This  served  during  the  Cold  War  as  almost 
n  implied  social  contract,  not  just  offering  a  comfortable  life  to  the  work- 
.ig  classes  but  holding  out  the  chance  that  their  children  would  not  be 
/orking  class  themselves.  The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  a  higher  educa- 
ion  system  cannot  be  expanded  forever.  At  a  certain  point  one  ends  up 
/ith  a  significant  portion  of  the  population  unable  to  find  work  even  re- 
lotely  in  line  with  their  qualifications,  who  have  every  reason  to  be  an- 
ry  about  their  situation,  and  who  also  have  access  to  the  entire  history  of 
adical  thought.  By  the  late  Sixties  and  early  Seventies,  the  very  point 
/hen  the  expansion  of  the  university  system  hit  a  dead  end,  campuses 
/ere,  predictably,  exploding. 

What  followed  could  be  seen  as  a  kind  of  settlement.  Campus  radicals 
/ere  reabsorbed  into  the  university  but  set  to  work  largely  at  training 
hildren  of  the  elite.  As  the  cost  of  education  has  skyrocketed,  financial 
id  has  been  cut  back,  and  the  prospect  of  social  mobility  through  educa- 


DrAMATIC  CLASS  MOBILITY 
THROUGH  ACADEMIC 
ACCOMPLISHMENT  IS 
INCREASINGLY  RARE  IN  AMERICA 


Virtually  no  children  of 

working-class  americans 

will  become  drama  critics 

or  human -rights  lawyers 


rion — above  all  liberal  arts  education — has  been  rapidly  diminished.  T 
number  of  working-class  students  in  major  universities,  which  steai 
grew  until  the  Seventies,  has  now  been  declining  for  decades.  The  mat 
was  hinder  complicated  by  the  fact  that  this  overall  decline  of  accessifi 
ity  happened  at  almost  exactly  the  same  time  that  many  who  had  pre 
ously  been  excluded  (the  G.I.  Rill  of  Rights,  after  all,  had  applied  basica 
to  white  males)  were  finally  being  welcomed.  These  were  the  identities  c 
ebrated  in  the  campus  "identity  politics"  of  the  Eighties  and  Nineties 
inclusiveness  that  notably  did  not  extend  to,  say,  Baptists  or  "redneck. 
Unsurprisingly,  many  focused  their  rage  not  on  govei 
^t  ^  r"  ment  or  on  university  administrations  but  on  mino 
^k  ^L   j  ties,  queers,  and  feminists. 

T  Thy  do  working-class  Bush  voters  tend  to  resent  intellects 
more  than  they  do  the  rich?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  is  simple.  Th 
can  imagine  a  scenario  in  which  they  might  become  rich  but  cannot  pos 
bly  imagine  one  in  which  they,  ot  any  of  their  children,  would  becoi 
members  of  the  intelligentsia.  If  you  think  about  it,  this  is  not  an  unr< 
sonable  assessment.  A  mechanic  from  Nebraska  knows  it  is  highly  unlik 
that  his  son  or  daughter  will  ever  become  an  Enron  executive.  But  it 
possible.  There  is  virtually  no  chance,  however,  that  his  child,  no  matt 
how  talented,  will  ever  become  an  international  human-rights  lawyer  01 
drama  critic  for  the  New  York  Times.  Here  we  need  to  remember  not  ji 
the  changes  in  highet  education  but  also  the  role  of  unpaid,  or  effective 
unpaid,  internships.  It  has  become  a  fact  of  life  in  the  United  States  tha 
one  chooses  a  career  for  any  reason  other  than  the  salary,  for  the  first  ye 
or  two  one  will  not  be  paid.  This  is  certainly  true  if  one  wishes  to  be  i 
volved  in  altruistic  pursuits:  say,  to  join  the  world  of  charities,  or  NGOs, 
to  become  a  political  activist.  But  it  is  equally  true  if  one  wants  to  putsi 
values  like  Beauty  or  Truth:  to  become  part  of  the  world  of  books,  or  tl 
art  world,  or  an  investigative  reporter.  The  custom  effectively  seals  off  sue 
a  career  for  any  poor  student  who  actually  does  attain  a  liberal  arts  educ 
tion.  Such  stmctures  of  exclusion  had  always  existed,  of  course,  especial 
at  the  top,  but  in  recent  decades  fences  have  become  fortresses. 

If  that  mechanic's  daughter  wishes  to  pursue  something  higher,  more  n 
ble,  for  a  career,  what  options  does  she  really  have?  Likely  just  two:  She  c; 
seek  employment  at  het  local  church,  which  is  hard  to  get.  Or  she  can  jo 
the  army. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  secret  of  nobility.  To  be  noble  is  to  be  generou  - 
high-minded,  altruistic,  to  pursue  higher  forms  of  value.  But  it  is  also  to  1 
able  to  do  so  because  one  does  not  really  have  to  think  too  much  abc 
money.  This  is  ptecisely  what  our  soldiers  are  doing  when  they  give  fr< 
dental  examinations  to  villagers:  they  ate  being  paid  (modestly,  but  ad<  |s. 
quately)  to  do  good  in  the  wotld.  Seen  in  this  light,  it  is  also  easier  to  st  5 
what  really  happened  at  universities  in  the  wake  of  the  1960s — the  "sett! 
ment"  I  mentioned  above.  Campus  radicals  set  out  to  create  a  new  sociei 
that  destroyed  the  distinction  between  egoism  and  altruism,  value  and  va  h 
ues.  It  did  not  work  out,  but  they  were,  effectively,  offered  a  kind  of  con  \\ 
pensation:  the  privilege  to  use  the  university  system  to  create  lives  that  di 
so,  in  their  own  little  way,  to  be  supported  in  one's  material  needs  whi 
pursuing  virtue,  truth,  and  beauty,  and,  above  all,  to  pass  that  privilege  o 
to  their  own  children.  One  cannot  blame  them  for  accepting  the  offer.  Bv  i 
neither  can  one  blame  the  rest  of  the  country  for  hating  them  for  it.  Nt 
because  they  reject  the  project:  as  I  say,  this  is  what  America  is  all  abou 
As  I  always  tell  activists  engaged  in  the  peace  movement  and  countei  L 
recruitment  campaigns:  why  do  working-class  kids  join  the  army  anyway  i 
Because,  like  any  teenager,  they  want  to  escape  the  world  of  tedious  wor  ■ 
and  meaningless  consumerism,  to  live  a  life  of  adventure  and  camaraderi 
in  which  they  believe  they  are  doing  something  genuinely  noble.  The 
join  the  army  because  they  want  to  be  like  you. 
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ej|r  V e  know  exactly  where  the  spill  occurred: 
1.7°N,  178.TE.  We  know  the  day,  January  10, 

,o  ')92,  but  not  the  hour.  Neither  do  we  know  the 

si)  ame  of  the  ship  nor  of  its  captain  nor  of  the 

tit  tipping  magnate  who  owned  it.  We 
)  know  the  harbors  from  which  it 
iled  (Hong  Kong)  and  to  which  it 
as  headed  (Tacoma).  We  know  that 
ispite  its  grandeur,  when  rocked  by 
rty-foot  waves,  the  colossal  vessel, 
floating  warehouse  weighing  50,000 
^adweight  tons  or  more  and  pow- 
ed  by  a  diesel  engine  the  size  of  a 
irn,  would  have  rolled  and  pitched 

h  id  yawed  about  like  a  toy  in  a  Jacuzzi. 
We  know  that  twelve  of  the  colorful  containers 

iej  acked  above  deck  snapped  loose  from  their  moor- 
igs  and  tumbled  overboard.  We  can  safely  as- 
ime  that  the  subsequent  splash  was  terrific,  like 
le  splash  a  train  would  make  were  you  to  drive  it 

tjff  a  seaside  cliff.  We  know  that  each  container 
leasured  forty  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide  and 
lay  have  weighed  as  much  as  58,000  pounds,  de- 
nding  on  the  cargo,  and  that  at  least  one  of 
em — perhaps  when  it  careened  into  another 
untainer,  perhaps  when  it  struck  the  ship's  stays, 
rhaps  as  it  descended  to  high-pressure  depths- 

o  urst  open.  We  know  that  when  it  left  port,  this 
-fated  container  had  contained  7,200  little  pack- 
ges;  that,  as  the  water  gushed  in  and  the  steel  box 
ink,  all  or  most  of  these  packages  came  floating 
the  surface;  that  every  package  comprised  a 


plastic  shell  and  a  cardboard  back;  that  every  shell 
housed  four  hollow  plastic  animals — a  red  beaver, 
a  blue  turtle,  a  green  frog,  and  a  yellow  duck — each 
about  three  inches  long;  and  that  printed  on  the 
cardboard  in  multicolored  lettering 
were  the  following  words:  FLOATEES. 
THE  FIRST  YEARS.  FROM  6  MONTHS.  EX- 
PERT DEVELOPED  M  PARENT  PREFERRED. 
100%  DISHWASHER  SAFE. 

From  a  low-flying  plane  on  a  clear 
day,  the  packages  would  have  looked 
like  confetti,  a  great  drift  of  colorful 
squares,  exploding  in  slow  motion 
across  the  waves.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  water  would  have 
dissolved  the  glue.  The  action  of  the  waves 
would  have  separated  the  plastic  from  the  card- 
board. There,  in  the  middle  of  the  North  Pacific, 
in  seas  almost  four  miles  deep,  more  than  six 
hundred  miles  south  of  Attu  Island,  the  west- 
ern extreme  of  the  United  States,  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  east  of  Hokkaido,  the  northern 
extreme  of  Japan,  and  more  than  two  thousand 
miles  west  of  Sitka,  Alaska,  28,800  plastic  ani- 
mals produced  in  Chinese  factories  for  the  bath- 
tubs of  America — 7,200  red  beavers,  7,200  green 
frogs,  7,200  blue  turtles,  and  7,200  yellow 
ducks — hatched  from  their  plastic 
shells  and  drifted  free. 


E 


leven  years  later,  more  than  7,000  nautical 
miles  to  the  east,  an  anthropologist  named  Bethe 
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shi  tried  the  reporter's  speculations.  Yes,  indeed,  a 
ipment  of  Floatees  had  been  lost  at  sea.  "Solved: 
K  ystery  of  the  Wandering  Bathtub  Toys,"  ran 
e  headline  in  the  Sentinel's  "Weekend"  secrii  in 
in  ii lib  after  Punderson's  ad  first  appeared.  And 
at  is  where  the  story  should  have  ended — as  an 
Pertaining  anecdote  in  the  back  pages  of  a 
ovincial  newspaper.  Mystery  solved.  Case 
Dsed.  But  then  something  unexpected  hap- 
e|  ned.  The  story  kept  going. 

1 1 1  part  the  story  kept  going  because  Ebbesmey- 
ivii  and  his  beachcombers  joined  the  bunt,  in  part 
at  cause  the  toys  themselves  kept  going.  Years  lat- 
in new  specimens  and  new  mysteries  were  still 
On  rning  up.  In  the  autumn  of  1993,  Floatees  sud- 
\\i  nly  began  sprinkling  the  shores  of  Shemya,  a  tiny 
ivijleutian  island  that  lies  about  1,500  miles 
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oser  to  Russia  than  to  Sitka,  not  far  from  the  site 
:  the  original  spill.  In  1995,  beachcombers  in 

■\  /ashington  State  found  a  blue  turtle  and  a  sun- 
leached  duck.  Dean  and  Tyler  Orbison,  a 
ther-son  beachcombing  team  wbo  every  sum- 

in|ier  scour  uninhabited  islands  along  the  Alaskan 
jasr,  added  more  toys  to  their  growing  collec- 
on  every  year — dozens  in  1992,  three  in  1993, 
renty-five  in  1994,  until,  in  1995,  they  found 
one.  The  slump  continued  in  1996,  and  the  t  )r- 
isons  assumed  they'd  seen  the  last  of  the  plastic 
limals,  bur  then,  in  1997,  the  toys  suddenly  re- 
irned  in  large  numbers. 
Thousands  more  were  yet  to  be  accounted  for. 
'/here  hail  they  gone.'  Into  the  Arctic  I  Around 
le  globe?  Were  they  still  our  there,  traveling  the 
urrents  oi  the  North  Pacific?  Or  did  they  lie 
uried  under  wrack  and  sand  along  Alaska's  wild, 
larsely  populated  shores?(  )r,  succumbing  to  the 


elements — freezing  temperatures,  the  endless  bal  - 
tering  of  the  waves,  prolonged  exposure  to  the 
sun — had  they  cracked,  filled  with  water,  gone 
under?  All  28,800  toys  had  emerged  from  that 
sinking  container  into  the  same  acre  of  water. 
Each  member  of  the  four  species  was  all  but  iden- 
tical to  the  others — each  duck  was  just  as  light  as 
the  other  ducks,  each  frog  as  thick  as  the  other 
frogs,  each  beaver  as  aerodynamic  as  the  next. 
And  yet  one  turtle  had  ended  up  in  Signe  Wilson's 
hot  tub,  another  in  the  jaws  of  Betsy  Knudson's 
labrador,  another  in  the  nest  of  a  sea  otter,  while 
a  fourth  had  floated  almost  all  the  way  to  Russia, 
and  a  fifth  traveled  south  of  Puget  Sound.  Why? 
What  tangled  calculus  of  causes  and  effects  could 
explain — or  predict — such  disparate  fates? 
There  were  other  reasons  why  the  story  oi  the 
toys  kept  going,  reasons 
that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  oceanography  and 
everything  to  do  with 
the  human  imaginai  ion, 
which  can  be  as  power- 
ful and  as  inscrutable  as 
the  sea.  In  making  sense 
of  chaotic  data,  in  fol- 
lowing a  slightly  tangled 
thread  of  narrative  to  its 
source,  Eben  Punderson 
had  set  the  plastic  ani- 
mals adrift  all  over 
again — not  upon  the 
waters  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific but  upon  currents 
of  informal  ion.  The  As- 
soc iated  Press  picked  up 
the  Daily  Sentinel's  st<  >ry. 
Newspapers  across  the 
country  ran  it.  The 
Floatees  event ually 
made  brief  appearances 
in  The  Guardian  and  Trie  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine, and  a  considerably  longer  appearance  in  The 
Smithsonian.  Like  migrating  salmon,  they  returned 
almost  seasonally  to  the  pages  of  Scholastic  News, 
a  magazine  for  kids,  which  has  reported  on  the  sto- 
ry seven  times.  They  were  spotted  in  the  shallows 
oi  People  and  MSNBC,  and  in  the  tide  pools  oi 
AH  Things  Considered.  They  swirled  around  the 
maelstrom  ol  the  Interne!  and  bobbed  up  in  such 
exotic  waters  as  an  oceanography  textbook  for  un- 
dergraduates and  a  newsletter  for  the  collec  tors 
of  duck-themed  stamps. 

I  hese  travels  wrought  si  range  i  hangi  S.  I  >ish 
washer  sale  the  toys  may  have  been,  but  luvvspa 
per  safe  they  were  not.  By  the  time  they  drifted 
into  my  own  imagination,  the  plastic  animals  ilia i 
had  fallen  into  the  Pacific  in  1992  were  scarcely 
recognizable.  For  one  thing,  the  plastic  bad  turned 
into  rubber.  For  another,  the  beavers,  frogs,  and 
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turtles  had  all  turned  into  ducks.  It  had  begun 
the  day  Eben  Punderson  published  an  unusual  ad 
m  the  pages  of  the  Sitka  /  XnK  Sentinel — the  meta- 
morphosis of  happenstance  into  nar- 
rative and  narrative  into  myth. 
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,ar  across  the  ocean,  in  a  toy  factory  made  of 
red  brick,  a  pinkly  Caucasian  woman  in  a  brick- 
red  dress  and  a  racially  ambiguous  brown  man 
in  a  sk\  -blue  shirt  work  side  by  side  at  an  assem- 
bly line.  From  a  gray  machine,  yellow-beaked 
and  lacking  irises  in  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  rub- 
ber ducks  emerge,  one  by  one,  onto  a  conveyoi 
belt.  Chuckedy'chnckedy'chuck  goes  the  rubber- 
duck  machine.  As  the  ducks  roll  past,  the  woman 
in  the  brick -red  dress  paints  their  beaks  brick  red 
with  a  little  brush.  The  man  in  the  sky-blue  shirt 
paints  their  irises  sky  blue.  It  is  beautiful,  this 
unnamed  country  across  the  sea.  Green  grass 
grows  around  the  factory.  The  people  who  work 
there  clearly  enjoy  making  rubber  ducks.  The\  are 
all  healthy,  well  rested,  and  smiling.  At  the  end 
of  the  assembly  line  another  racially  ambiguous 
brown  man,  lighter  and  yellower  than  the  first, 
packs  the  ducks,  ten  to  a  cardboard  box,  onto  a 
grass-green  truck  that  carries  them  to  a  waiting 
ship  named  the  Bobbie.  The  Bobbie's  crew  consists 
of  a  racially  ambiguous  stevedore  in  a  hard  bat  and 
a  pinkly  C  Caucasian,  white-bearded  captain  whose 
blue  cap  matches  his  blue  coat.  There  are  two  gold 
stupes  around  the  cuffs  of  the  coat  and  two  red 
stripes  around  the  smokestack  of  the  ship.  A  tew 
decades  ago  the  captain  would  have  been  smok- 
ing  a  pipe.  Now  he  waves  jauntily  from  a  porthole. 
Above  him,  a  white  puff  rises  from  the  smokestack 
into  a  sky-blue  sky. 

Away  the  Bobbie  chugs,  carrying  five  cardboard 
boxes  across  a  blue-green  sea,  a  white  streamer  of 
smoke  trailing  behind  it.  Smiling  overhead  is  an 
enormous  sun  the  color  of  a  rubber  duck.  Then 
a  storm  blows  up.  Waves  leap.  The  Bobbie  tosses 
about.  The  captain  cries  and  throws  his  hands  in 
the  air.  Down  goes  a  cardboard  box.  Ducks  spill 
like  candy  from  a  pifiata.  The  sea  calms.  Slowly, 
the  ducks  drift  apart,  acn  >ss  the  ocean,  to  diverse 
and  far-flung  ecosystems.  One  duck  frolics  with 
a  spotted  dolphin.  A  second  receives  a  come- 
hither  look  from  a  blueberry  seal  in  a  lime-green 
sea.  A  polar  bear  standing  on  an  ice  floe  ogles  a 
thud.  And  so  their  journeys  go,  each  duck  en- 
countering a  different  picturesque  animal — a 
flamingo,  a  pelican,  a  sea  turtle,  an  octopus,  a 
gull,  a  whale.  Finally,  who  should  the  tenth  rub- 
ber duck  meet  but  a  brood  of  real  ducks.  "Quack!" 
says  the  mother  duck.  "Quack!  Quack!  Quack!" 
say  the  ducklings.  "Squeak,"  says  the  rubber  duck. 
'Tress  here,"  says  a  button  on  the  rubber  duck's 
wing,  and  when  you  do,  a  battery-powered  com- 
puter chip  embedded  in  the  back  cover  of  Eric 
(  file's  JO  Little  Rubber  J  hicks  emits  what  to  my 
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admittedly  untrained  ear  sounds  like  the  ( r\  f 
cormorant  tangled  in  fishing  line. 

Published  in  the  spring  of  200S,  shortly  afc 
my  own  duckie  bunt  began,  C  larle's  pi<  ture  \M 
was  inspired  by  a  newspaper  article,  titled  "hjb 
ber  Ducks  Lost  at  Sea,"  thai  he'd  happeB 
upon  in  2003.  "I  could  not  resist  making  a  s  r 
out' of  this  newspaper  report,"  a  brief  autrfl 
note  explains.  "I  hope  you  like  m\  story."  Btp 
titully  illustrated  with  Carle's  signature  mro 
paint  and  paper  teanngs,  the  book  is  hard  nol 
like.  Studies  have  shown  that  the  primal  \  col 
smiling  faces,  and  cute  animals  with  which  10  k 
lie  Rubber  I  )ucks  abounds — and  of  which  the  r 
ber  duck  may  well  be  the  consummate  emhA 
ment — have  the  almost  narcotic  power  to  indre 
feelings  of  happiness  in  the  human  brain.  "■ 
myth  had  at  last  found  if  not  its  Aespj 
CCT  I  ^      then  at  least  its  Disney. 

JLbe  loss  of  fantas\  ^  the  price  we  have  pa 
tor  precision,"  1  read  one  night  in  an  outdaH 
Ocean  Almanac  while  investigating  the  jour™ 
of  the  Floatees,  "and  today  we  have  navigatin 
maps  based  i  >n  an  accurate  1 : 1 ,000,000  scale  of  I 
entire  world."  Surveying  the  colorful,  oversil 


landscape  of  my  National  Geographic  atlas,  a  c 
tographic  wonder  made — its  dust  jacket  boasted 
from  high-resolution  satellite  images  and  "a 
phisticated  computer  algorithms,"  I  w 
unconvinced;  fantasy  did  not  strike  me  as  t 
tinct,  or  remotely  endangered.  The  ocean  is  | 
less  fathomable  to  my  generation  of  America 
than  it  was  when  Herman  Melville  explored  tli 
"watery  wilderness"  a  century  and  a  half  ag 
Mi  ist  of  us  are  better  acquainted  with  cloud  to 
than  with  waves.  What  our  migrant  ancesti 
thought  of  as  the  winds  we  think  of  as  turb 
lence,  and  fasten  our  seat  belts  when  the  oran 
light  comes  on.  Oale  force,  hurricane  force — e 
countering  such  terms,  we  comprehend  only  th 
the  weather  is  really,  really  bad  and  in  our  min< 
replay  the  special-effects  sequences  of  disast 
films  or  news  footage  of  palm  trees  blown  insk 
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t  like  cheap  umbrellas.  In  growing  more  precise, 
imanity's  knowledge  has  also  grown  more  spe- 
cialized, and  more  fantastic,  not  less:  the  seas  of 
y  consciousness  teem  with  images  and  symbols 
id  half  remembered  trivia  as  fabulous  as  those 
asts  frolicking  at  the  edges  of  ancient  charts. 
sti  ot  even  satellite  photographs  and  computer  al- 
irithms  can  burn  away  the  mystifying  fogs  of 
abient  information  and  fantasy  through  which 
jm  birth  I  have  sailed. 

Not  long  ago  on  the  Op-Ed  page  of  the  New 
>rk  Times,  the  novelist  Julia  Glass  worried  that 
>r  fellow  Americans,  "impatient  with  flights  of 
ncy,"  had  lost  the  ability  to  be  carried  away  by 
e  "illusory  adventure"  of  fiction,  preferring  the 
bloid  titillation  of  the  "so-called  truth."  Per- 
ips,  concluded  Glass,  "there  is  a  growing  con- 
nsus,  however  sad,  that  the  wayward  realm  of 
ake-believe  belongs  only  to  our  children."  By  the 
ring  of  2005,  I  had  reached  different  conclu- 
ons.  Hadn't  we  adults,  like  the  imaginative 
eschoolers  Glass  admires,  also  been  "encour- 
;ed" — by  our  government,  by  advertisers,  by  the 
bulists  of  the  cable  news — "to  mingle  fact  with 
ttion"?  Hadn't  millions  of  adults  bought  the  il- 
sory  adventures  of  both  Frodo  Baggins  and  Don- 
d  Rumsfeld?  Medieval  Europeans  divided  the 
jman  lifetime  into  five  ages,  the  first  of  which  was 
nown  as  the  Age  of  Toys.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
i  twenty-first-century  America,  the  Age  of  Toys 
ever  ends.  Yes,  stories  fictional  and  otherwise 
m  take  us  on  illusory  adventures,  but  they  can 
Iso  take  us  on  disillusory  ones,  and  it 
was  the  latter  sort  of  adventure  that 


[ 


I  craved. 


tracked  down  a  phone  number  for  Curtis 
bbesmeyer  and  asked  him  how  the  journey  of  the 
astaway  ducks  had  ended.  I'd  read  that  some  toys 
ere  supposed  to  have  crossed  the  Arctic,  reach' 
lg  the  North  Atlantic  by  the  summer  of  2003. 
lad  they  made  it?  Oh,  yes,  Ebbesmeyer  assured 
le,  yes,  they  had.  Right  on  schedule,  he'd  re- 
j-  ;ived  a  highly  credible  eyewitness  report  from  a 
ained  anthropologist  in  Maine,  which  he'd  pub- 
shed  in  his  quarterly  newsletter,  Beachcombers' 
dert!  He  promised  to  send  me  a  copy.  But — he 
Jded — if  I  really  wanted  to  learn  about  things  that 
oat,  then  I  should  join  him  in  Sitka  that  July.  "You 
an't  go  beachcombing  by  phone,"  he  said.  "You 
ave  to  get  out  there  and  look." 
Since  2003,  Sitka  has  played  host  to  an  annu- 
1  Beachcombers'  Fair  over  which  Ebbesmeyer — 
art  guru,  part  impresario — presides.  Beach- 
ombers  bring  him  things  they've  scavenged  from 
ie  sand,  and  Ebbesmeyer  illuminates  these  dis- 
overies  as  best  he  can.  "Everything  has  a  story," 
e  likes  to  say.  When  an  object  mystifies  him,  he 
ivestigates.  At  this  year's  fair,  a  local  fisherman 
'ould  be  ferrying  a  select  group  of  beachcombers 


to  the  wild  shores  of  Kruzof  island,  where  some  of 
the  toys  had  washed  up.  Ebbesmeyer,  who  would 
be  leading  the  expedition,  offered  me  a  spot  aboard 
the  boat.  Alaska — snow-capped  mountains,  ice- 
bergs, breeching  whales,  wild  beaches  bestrewn 
with  yellow  ducks.  There  was  only  one  problem. 
The  Beachcombers'  Fair  ended  July  25,  and  my 
wife  and  I  were  due  to  have  a  baby  on  August  1 , 
which  was  cutting  it  pretty  close. 

Soon  thereafter  an  envelope  with  a  Seattle 
postmark  arrived.  Inside,  printed  on  blue  paper, 
were  a  half-dozen  issues  of  Beachcombers'  Alert! 
Thumbing  through  this  digest  of  the  miscella- 
neous and  arcane  was  a  bit  like  beachcombing 


1  he  oceanographer  had  arrayed  a 
scrapbook  of  sea-battered  oddities- 
Japanese  birch-bark  fishing  floats, 
landmines,  a  350-pound  safe 


amid  the  wreckage  of  a  storm.  Alongside  stories 
about  derelict  vessels  and  messages  in  bottles, 
the  oceanographer  had  arrayed  a  photographic 
scrapbook  of  strange,  sea-battered  oddities,  nat- 
ural and  man-made — Japanese  birch-bark  fish- 
ing floats,  the  heart-shaped  seed  of  a  baobab  tree, 
land  mines,  televisions,  a  torn  wet  suit,  a  350- 
pound  safe.  Many  of  these  artifacts  had  accumu- 
lated colonies  of  gooseneck  barnacles.  Some  were 
so  encrusted  they  seemed  to  be  made  of  the  crea- 
tures: a  derelict  skiff  of  barnacles,  a  hockey  glove 
of  barnacles.  A  disconcerting  number  of  the  pho- 
tographs depicted  the  plastic  heads  of  mannequins 
and  dolls,  including  the  head  of  a  plastic  infant 
impaled  like  a  candy  apple  on  a  stick. 

At  the  end  of  an  article  titled  "Where  the  Toys 
Are,"  Ebbesmeyer  had  published  Bethe  Hagens's 
letter.  "You  won't  believe  this,"  she'd  written  af- 
ter hearing  about  the  castaway  toys  on  NPR,  "hut 
two  weeks  ago,  I  found  one  of  your  ducks."  In 
fact,  Ebbesmeyer  had  beFeved  her,  or  wanted  to. 
The  details  of  her  description  matched  the  pro- 
file of  a  Floatee  perfectly.  Because  Hagens  had  ne- 
glected to  keep  the  evidence,  however,  her  tes- 
timony remained  in  doubt.  Accompanying  the 
article  was  a  world  map  indicating  where  and 
when  the  toys  had  washed  up.  Off  the  coast  of 
Kennebunkport,  Ebbesmeyer  had  printed  a  pair 
of  question  marks  the  size  of  barrier  reefs. 

There  are  two  ways  to  get  to  the  insular  city  of 
Sitka — by  plane  and  by  boat.  In  my  dreams,  I 
would  have  picked  up  the  frayed  end  of  that 
imaginary,  7,000-mile-long  trail  that  led  to 
Gooch's  Beach  and  followed  it,  Theseus-style,  to 
its  source — sailing  back  across  the  Gulf  of  Maine, 
hack  through  the  Northwest  Passage,  that  leg 
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endary  waterway  which  the  historian  Pierre  Bre- 
ton has  described  as  a  "maze  of  drifting,  mis- 
shapen bergs,"  a  "crystalline  world  of  azure  and 
emerald,  indigo  and  alabaster — dazzling  to  the 
eye,  disturbing  to  the  soul,"  a  "glittering  me- 
tropolis ot  moving  ice."  To  Lieutenant  William 
Edward  Parry  ot  the  British  Navy,  who  captained 
the  Alexander  into  the  maze  in  1818,  the  slabs  o\ 
ice  looked  like  the  pillars  of  Stonehenge. 

By  the  summer  ot  2005,  global  warming  had 
gone  a  long  way  toward  turning  that  metropolis  of 
ice  into  the  open  shipping  channel  of  which  Vic- 
torian imperialists  dreamed.  That  September  cli- 
matologists  would  announce  that  the  annual  sum- 
mer melt  had  reduced  the  floating  ice  cap  to  its 


It  took  Curtis  Ebbesmeyer  a  year  of 

diplomacy  and  detective  work 

to  find  out  when  and  where  the 

Floateesfell  overboard 


smallest  size  in  a  century  of  recordkeeping.  Nev- 
ertheless, even  a  transarcne  journey  aboard  a  Coast 
Guard  ice  breaker  was  out  of  the  question  if  I 
wanted  to  make  it  to  Sitka  and  back  before  the 
birth  of  my  first  child.  Instead  I  booked  passage  on 
the  M/V  Malaspina,  part  of  the  Alaskan  Marine 
Highway,  which  is  in  fact  not  a  highway  at  all 
but  a  state-operated  fleet  of  ferries.  Sailing  from 
Bellingham,  Washington,  the 
Malaspina  would  reach  Sitka 
five  days  before  the  Beach- 
combers' Fair  began.  If  I  flew 
home  as  soon  as  the  fair  ended, 
I  would  be  in  Manhattan  a 
week  before  the  baby  arrived — 
assuming  it  did  not  arrive  ear- 
ly, which,  my  wife's  obstetri- 
cian warned  us,  was  altogether 
possible.  My  wife  was  not  at  all 
happy  about  my  plan,  but  she 
consented  on  one  condition: 
that  if  she  felt  a  contraction  or 

her  water  broke,  I  would  catch  the  next 
flight  home,  no  matter  the  cost. 


Q 


"n  my  way  to  Bellingham  I  stopped  in  Seat- 
tle to  visit  Curtis  Ebbesmeyer.  I  met  him  at  home, 
in  a  quiet  neighborhood  near  the  University  of 
Washington,  where  he  had  earned  his  Ph.D.  Navy 
blue  awnings  overshadowed  the  porch  of  his  bun- 
galow, and  peering  into  the  semidarkness  I  could 
see  four  matching  Adirondack  chairs,  lined  up, 
side  by  side,  as  if  to  behold  the  vista  of  the  lawn. 
Ebbesmeyer  himself  greeted  me  at  the  door. 
"Come  in,  come  in,"  he  said. 
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His  face  was  familiar  to  me  from  photogra  * 
I'd  seen  in  the  press  and  in  the  pages  of  Bed* 
combers'  Alert!,  where  he  makes  frequent  carjl 
appearaxu  es,  displaying  a  water-stained  basketllB, 
hoisting  a  plastic  canister  that  was  supposa  i 
haw  delivered  Taiwanese  propaganda  to  the  (.  i- 
nese  mainland,  gazing  down  deihcally  at  the  t  it 
1  -loatees  p>erched  upon  his  forearm.  He  hi  a 
white  beard,  a  Cheshire  grin,  and  close-set  eis 
that  together  make  his  face  a  bit  triangular.  Sn  e 
Ebbesmeyer  likes  to  wear  Hawaiian  shirts  an* 
necklace  of  what  appear  to  be  roasted  chestni'i 
but  are  in  fact  sea  beans,  the  waterborne  seed! 
tropical  trees  that  ocean  currents  disseminattp 
distant  shores,  pictures  of  him  often  brinj. 
mind  cartoons  of  Santa  Claus  on  vacation. 

I  le  brewed  us  each  a  cup  of  coffee  and  s 
gested  we  adjourn  to  the  back  yard,  which  m 
refers  to  as  his  "office."  Passing  through  his  baU 
ment,  I  saw  many  of  the  objects  I'd  read  aboutl 
Beachcombers'  Alert!  Piled  high  on  a  bookshl 
were  dozens  of  Nikes.  Some  of  them  had  s 
vived  the  1990  container  spill — the  fi| 
Ebbesmeyer  ever  investigated — in  which  80,1 
shoes  had  been  lost.  Others  came  from  later 
cidents:  18,000  Nike  sneakers  fell  overboarc 
1 999;  33 ,000  more  in  December  of  2002 .  In  J 
uary  of  2000,  some  26,000  Nike  sandals — alo| 
with  10,000  children's  shoes  and  3,000  comp4-| 
er  monitors,  which  float  screen  up  and  are  pc 
ular  with  barnacles — plunged  into  the  drink. 

Nike's  maritime  fortunes  are  not  unusual 
calamitous;  as  many  as  10,000  containers  st 
from  cargo  ships  annually.  Et 
few  commodities  are  bothl 
seaworthy  and  as  traceable  a 
pair  of  Air  Jordans,  which  co! 
veniently  come  with  numel 
cal  records  of  their  provenanl 
stitched  to  the  undersides  j 
their  tongues,  and  which-j 
submerged  up  to  the  ank| 
laces  aswirl — will  drift  for  yeaj 
It  helps,  too,  that  Ebbesmeyi 
learned  the  serial  numbers  fj 
all  the  shoes  in  the  1990  spi' 
In  his  basement,  Ebbesmey.1 
selected  a  high-top  at  random  and  taught  me  hq 
to  "read  the  tongue."  "See  the  ID?"  he  aske 
"'021012.' The  '02'  is  the  year.  '10'  is  October,  i 
is  December.  Nike  ordered  these  from  Indonesia 
October  oi  2002  for  delivery  in  December." 

Next  he  pulled  down  a  black  flip-flop,  ar 
then  a  matching  one  that  he  had  sliced  in  ha 
Inside  the  black  rubber  was  a  jagged  yellow  co 
resembling  a  lightning  bolt — a  perfect  identif 
ing  characteristic.  If  Ebbesmeyer  had  discovert 
the  coordinates  of  this  particular  spill,  the  sanda 
would  have  provided  a  windfall  of  valuable  dat 
Unfortunately,  the  shipping  company,  fearing  1 


raphl  liability,  had  "stonewalled"  him,  "like  usual 
hn  It  took  Ebbesmeyer  a  year  of  diplomacy  and 
tective  work  to  find  out  when  and  where  the 
:tlsjloatees  fell  overboard.  Initially,  the  shipping 
d 
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jmpany  stonewalled  him,  like  usual.  Then  one 
ay  he  received  a  phone  call.  The  container  ship 

::  i  question  was  at  port  in  Tacoma.  On  the  con- 
ition  that  he  never  reveal  its  name  or  that  of  its 
wner,  he  was  welcome  to  come  aboard.  For  four 
■ours,  Ebbesmeyer  sat  in  the  ship's  bridge  inter- 
iewing  the  captain,  a  "very  gracious"  Chinese 
lan  who  had  a  Ph.D.  in  me- 
orology  and  spoke  fluent 
nglish.  The  day  of  the  spill 
le  ship  had  encountered  a 
vere  winter  storm  and  heavy 
2as,  the  captain  said.  The 
ladings  on  the  inclinometer 
ild  the  story  best.  When  a 
nip  is  perfectly  level  in  the 
/ater,  its  inclinometer  reads 
If  a  ship  were  keeled  on 
ts  side,  the  inclinometer 

,(a  rould  read  90°.  Containers  begin  to  break  loose 

ra  /hen  a  ship  rolls  more  than  35°,  Ebbesmeyer  has 
ound.  When  this  particular  spill  occurred,  the 
nclinometer  would  have  registered  a  roll  of  55° 

b  p  port,  then  a  roll  of  55°  to  starboard.  At  that  in- 
lination,  the  stacks  of  containers,  each  one  six 
ontainers  tall,  would  have  been  more  horizontal 
han  vertical.  Perhaps  Dr.  Ebbesmeyer  would  like 
o  have  a  peek  at  the  log  book,  the  captain 
liscreetly  suggested.  He'd  already  opened 
it  to  January  10,  1992.  There  were  the 
magic  coordinates. 
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SCURS  could  now  reconstruct,  or  "hind- 
ast,"  the  routes  various  toys  had  traveled,  pro- 
lucing  a  map  of  erratic  trajectories  that  appeared 
o  have  been  hand  drawn  by  a  cartographer  with 
>alsy.  Beginning  at  the  scattered  coordinates 
vhere  beachcombers  had  reported  finding  toys, 
he  lines  wiggled  west,  converging  at  the  point  of 
irigin,  not  far  from  where  the  International  Date- 
ine  crosses  the  45th  parallel.  The  data  that 
:bbesmeyer's  beachcombers  had  gathered  also 
illowed  NOAA's  James  Ingraham  to  fine-tune 
he  computer  model,  adjusting  for  coefficients 
xich  as  the  height  at  which  the  toys  rode  in  the 
vater  (an  object  with  a  tall  profile  will  sail  as 
ii  veil  as  drift).  The  toys,  it  turns  out,  rode  high, 
kating  across  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  at  an  average 
ate  of  seven  miles  a  day,  twice  as  fast  as  the  cur- 
ents  they  were  traveling.  Among  other  things, 
he  simulation  revealed  that  in  1992  those  cur- 
ents  might  have  shifted  to  the  north  as  a  con- 
;equence  of  El  Nino. 

OSCURS  could  forecast  as  well  as  hindcast, 
md  in  this  respect,  Ebbesmeyer  and  Ingraham 
vere  like  clairvoyant  meteorologists  of  the  waves. 
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OSCURS  was  their  crystal  ball.  To  the  eyes  of  a 
driftologist,  even  the  most  state-of-the-art  globe 
is  in  one  respect  as  fabulous  as  the  cartographic 
dreamscapes  of  the  past.  No  clouds  swirl  across  a 
map's  invisible  skies.  The  painted  topography  of 
its  empty  seas  are  not  troubled  by  the  wind.  The 
polar  ice  does  not  thicken  and  thin  with  the  sea- 
sons and  the  ages.  There  is  no  sign  of  "thermo- 
haline  circulation,"  the  vertical  movement  of 
water  layers  caused  by  variations  in  density  and 
temperature.  A  globe  is  a  static  illusion  of  per- 
manence because  it  lacks  a 
crucial  dimension,  the  di- 
mension that  OSCURS  was 
programmed  to  map — time. 
By  simulating  "long-term 
mean  surface  geostrophic  cur- 
rents" (those  currents  that 
flow  steadily  and  enduringly, 
though  not  immutably,  like 
rivers  in  the  sea)  as  well  as 
"surface-mixed-layer  currents 
that  are  functions  of  wind 
speed  and  direction"  (those  currents  that  change 
as  quickly  as  the  skies),  OSCURS  could  project 
the  trajectories  of  the  toys  well  into  the  future. 
According  to  the  simulator's  predictions,  some  of 
the  animals  would  drift  south,  where  they  would 
either  collide  with  the  coast  of  Hawaii  in  March 
of  1997,  or,  more  likely,  get  sucked  into  the  North 
Pacific  Subtropical  Gyre. 

"'Gyre'  is  a  fancy  word  for  a  current  in  a  bowl 
of  soup,"  Ebbesmeyer  likes  to  say.  "You  stir  your 
soup,  it  goes  around  a  few  seconds."  The  thermo- 
dynamic circulation  of  air,  which  we  experience  as 
wind,  is  like  a  giant  spoon  that  never  stops  stining. 
Comprising  four  separate  currents — the  souther- 
ly California  Current,  the  westerly  North  Equa- 
torial Current,  the  northerly  Kuroshio  Current, 
and  the  easterly  North  Pacific  Drift — the  North  Pa- 
cific Subtropical  Gyre  travels  from  the  coast  of 
Washington  to  the  coast  of  Mexico  to  the  coast  of 
Japan  and  back  again.  Some  of  the  toys  would  es- 
cape the  gyre's  orbit,  spin  off  toward  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and,  eventually,  circumnavigate  the  globe. 
Others  would  drift  into  the  gyre's  becalming  cen- 
ter, where  a  high-pressure  system  has  created  what 
Ebbesmeyer  calls  "the  garbage  patch" — a  purga- 
torial eddy  in  the  waste  stream  that  is  approxi- 
mately the  size  of  Texas.  "It's  like  Jupiter's  red 
spot,"  says  Ebbesmeyer.  "It's  one  of  the  great 
features  of  the  planet  Earth,  but  you  can't  see  it." 
A  similar  high-pressure  calm  at  the  center  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Gyre  gave  rise  to  the  legei  u  1 
of  the  Bermuda  triangle  as  well  as  to  the  Sargas- 
so Sea,  named  for  the  free-floating  wilderness  i  >t 
sargasso  seaweed  that  the  currents  have  accu- 
mulated there.  A  Sargasso  of  the  imagination ,  I 
thought  to  myself  as  I  listened  to  Ebbesmeyer  de- 
scribe the  garbage  patch.  The  phrase  comes  fin  im 
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.1  stone  in  Day  oj  the  Locust  in  which  Nathanael 
West  is  describing  a  Hollywood  backlot  jumbled 
with  miscellaneous  properties  and  dis- 
assembled stage  sets. 


T 
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.he  Atlantic  is  tar  shallower  and  narrower 
than  the  Pacific,  and  upwellings  of  cold,  nutrient- 
rich  water  nourish  the  sargasso  forest  and  the 
marine  life  that  inhabits  it. 
The  center  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific Subtropical  Gyre,  which 
circles  around  the  deepest  wa- 
ters on  the  planet,  is,  by  con- 
trast, a  kind  of  marine  desert. 
It  you  go  fishing  in  the  garbage 
patch,  all  you're  likely  to 
catch  aside  from  garbage 
is  plankton. 

In  1998,  with  help  from 
Ingraham  and  Ehbesmeyer,  a 
researcher  named  Charlie  Moore  began  collect- 
ing water  samples  from  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
North  Pacific  garbage  patch,  trawling  along  a 
564-mile  loop  encompassing  exactly  one  million 
square  miles  ,  >t  ocean.  Approximately  800  miles 
west  ot  California,  where  the  wind  speed  tell  be- 
low ten  knots,  drifts  of  garbage  began  to  appear. 
The  larger  items  that  Moore  and  his  crew  re- 
trieved from  the  water  included  polypropylene 
fishing  nets,  "a  drum  of  hazardous  chemicals,"  a 
volleyball  "half-covered  in  barnacles,"  a 
cathode-ray  television  tube,  and  a  gallon  bleach 
bottle  "that  was  so  brittle  it  crumbled  in  our 
hands."  Mi  >st  i  >t  the  debris  that  Moore  found  had 
already  disintegrated.  Caught  in  his  trawling  net 
was  "a  tich  broth  ot  minute  sea  creatures  mixed 
with  hundreds  of  colored  plastic  fragments." 

OSCURS's  simulations  predicted  that  relatively 
tew  of  the  bathtub  toys  would  have  contributed  to 
this  "plastic-plankton  soup,"  as  Moore  calls  it.  The 
majority  would  have  stayed  well  to  the  north,  clos- 
er to  the  site  of  the  spill,  caught  in  the  Sub-Polat 
Gyre,  which  travels  counterclockwise  between 
the  coasts  of  Alaska  and  Siberia.  Smaller  and 
stormier  than  the  North  Pacific  Subtropical  Gyre, 
the  Sub-Polar  Gyre  does  not  collect  vast  quanti- 
ties i  it  trash  at  its  center.  Here,  the  Floatees  would 
have  temained  in  orbit,  completing  a  lap  around 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  the  Bering  Sea  once  every 
three  years,  until  a  wintet  storm  blew  them  ashore 
or  they  strayed  onto  one  ot  the  northerly  currents 
flowing  through  the  Bering  Sttait. 

There,  OSCURS  lost  them. 

Ingraham  had  not  programmed  his  model  to 
simulate  the  Arctic.  To  follow  the  animals  into 
the  ice,  Ehbesmeyer  had  to  rely  on  more  primi- 
tive oceanographic  methods.  He  went  to  a  toy 
store  and  purchased  a  tew  dozen  brand-new  Floa- 
tees to  use  as  lab  animals  in  various  experiments. 
Several  specimens  he  subjected  to  the  trigid  con- 
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ditii  'iis  inside  his  kitchen  freezer  in  order  to  fid 

out  whether  cold  would  make  them  crack  it 

didn't ).  Others  he  bludgeoned  with  a  hammeip 

see  what  it  would  take  to  make  them  sinkia 

loi  t    Even  breeched  and  taking  on  water,  tl  I 

kept  afloat.  Able  to  withstand  fifty-two  di I 

washer  cycles,  the  toys,  Ehbesmeyer  concludl 

could  also  survive  a  ten-year  voyage  through  te 

ice.  Using  data  (.olk\tedfr(B 

transarctic  drift  experiment 

conducted  in  the  late  197ft 

he  calculated  that,  once  besjt 

the  toys  would  creep  acnl 

the  North  Pole  at  an  avers! 

rate  of  a  mile  per  day.  Whl 

they  reached  the  Notth  AL 

lantic,  the  ice  would  melt  ail 

set  the  Floatees  loose  up4 

the  waters  east  of  Greenlai  . 

Some  would  catch  the  G« 

Stream  to  Europe.  Others  would  ride  the  col 

southerly  longshore  current  that  flofe 

past  Gooch's  Beach. 


A, 


dthough  his  library  of  shoes  may  suggJ 
otherwise,  Ehbesmeyer  has  nor  amassed  a  musl 
um  of  flotsam  in  his  basement.  He  collects  stl 
ries  and  data,  not  things.  Fat,  three-ring  bindJ 
occupy  most  ot  the  shelf  space.  They  contain  I 
small  portion"  of  the  studies  he  has  conduct* 
over  the  years.  I  saw  binders  labeled  Fishiii 
Floats  and  Vikings,  Phytoplankton  and  Dnttiif 
Coffins,  Eddies  and  Icebergs.  There  was  an  eJ 
tire  binder  devoted  to  Isis  and  Ositis,  the  staj 
crossed  Egyptian  gods.  Ehbesmeyer  told  me  trj 
tragic  ending  of  their  tale:  "Osiris's  brother  killa 
him,  put  his  body  in  a  coffin,  put  the  coffin  in  tn 
Nile  Rivet,  and  it  washed  up  300  miles  to  thi 
north  of  Lebanon.  His  wife,  Isis,  went  to  find  il 
and  she  did.  That's  the  first  documented  drift  <L 
an  object  between  point  A  and  point  B  thati 
know-  of." 

In  the  back  yard,  seated  on  the  patio,  where  i 
string  of  rubber  duckie  Christmas  lights  festoonej 
a  grape  arbor  and  wind  chimes  made  mournhj 
noises  on  the  breeze,  Ehbesmeyer  waxed  ecclesi 
astical.  "There's  nothing  new  around,"  he  sak| 
Take  Osiris.  Even  today,  when  the  Nile  flood-, 
flotsam  follows  that  same  route.  Not  even  polk 
tion  is  new.  He  told  me  to  think  of  volcanic  erurj 
tions,  ot  the  tons  ot  pumice  and  toxic  ash  a] 
eruption  throws  into  the  sea.  No,  when  you  stu( 
ied  the  history  of  flotsam  long  enough  you  teal 
ized  that  only  one  thing  was  fundamentally  dil 
terent  about  the  ocean  now,  only  one  thing  ha> 
changed  since  the  time  of  the  ancient  Egyptian;] 
"See,  pumice  will  absorb  water  and  sink,"  he  saiq 
"But  60  percent  of  plastic  will  float  and  the  60  pel 
cent  that  does  float  will  never  sink  because  i 
doesn't  absorb  water;  it  fractures  into  ever  small 


ide 


k  pieces.  That's  the  difference.  There  are  things 

*  bat  now  that  will  never  sink." 

Ebbesmeyer  went  inside  and  returned  a  mo 
ent  later  carrying  what  at  first  glance  appeared 
i  be  exotic  produce — a  new,  flatter  variety  of 
antain  or  summer  squash,  perhaps.  He  spread 
vese  yellowy  lozenges  out  on  the  patio  table. 

ntl  lemnants  of  high-seas  drift-net  floats,"  he  said. 

fr°|  here  were  four  of  them,  in  varying  stages  of  de- 
ly.  The  best-preserved  specimen  had  the  hard 
leen  of  polished  bone.  The  worst  was  pocked 
id  textured  like  a  desiccated  sponge  that  had 
en  attacked  with  a  chisel.  Ebbesmeyer  picked 

ra!  o  the  latter  float.  "This  is  a  pretty  cool  old 
ne,"  he  said.  By  "cool"  he  meant  that  it  told  the 
ory  of  drift-net  floats  particularly  well. 
"High-seas  drift  nets  were  banned  by  the  Unit- 
i  Nations  in  1992,"  his  version  of  this  story  be- 
in.  "They  were  nets  with  a  mesh  size  of  about 
mr  inches,  but  they  were,  like,  fifty  miles  long, 
he  Japanese  would  sit  there  and  interweave 
lese  for  fifty  miles.  There  were  something  like  a 
rousand  drift  nets  being  used  every  night  in  the 
980s,  and  if  you  do  the  math  they  were  filtering 
il  the  water  in  the  upper  fifty  feet  every  year. 
7ell,  they  were  catching  all  the  large  animals,  and 
clearly  could  not  go  on." 
According  to  Ebbesmeyer,  those  high-seas 
rift  nets  had  not  gone  away,  and  not  only  be- 
cause pirate  drift  netting  still  takes  place.  Be- 
3re  the  moratorium,  fishermen  had  lost  about 
alf  of  their  nets  every  year,  and  those  lost  nets 
ere  still  out  there,  still  fishing.  "Ghost  nets," 
ney're  called.  When  he  tells  stories  like  this, 
bbesmeyer  will  punctuate  the  most  astonishing 
icts  with  his  eyebrows.  He'll  say  something  like, 

B  What  happens  is,  the  nets  keep  catching  ani- 

11  lals,  and  then  the  animals  die,  and  then  after  a 

11  'hile,  the  nets  get  old,  and  they  roll  up  on  a 
oral  reef,  and  the  waves  roll  it  along  like  a  big 
valanche  ball,  killing  every- 
fiing  in  its  path."  Then  his 

;  ushy  eyebrows  will  spring 

8  p  above  his  glasses  and  stay 
here  while  he  looks  at 
oil,  wide-eyed  with  auto- 
umbfoundment. 

And  killer  drift-net  balls 
re  genuinely  dumbfound- 
ag,  like  something  from  a  B 

uVorror  movie — so  dumb- 
ounding  that,  smelling  a  hy- 
'erbole,  I  later  checked 
ibbesmeyer's  facts.  A  ghost  net  may  not  kill 
verything  that  crosses  its  path,  but  it  sure  can 
:ill  a  lot.  News  reports  describe  nets  dripping 
vith  putrefying  wildlife.  Just  three  months  before 
showed  up  on  Ebbesmeyer's  doorstep,  NOAA 
cientists  scanning  the  ocean  from  the  air  with 
i  digital  imaging  system  had  spotted  a  flock  of  100 


or  so  ghost  nets  drifting  through  the  garbage 
patch.  When  they  returned  to  fetch  them,  they 
found  balls  of  net  measuring  thirty  feet  across. 
"There  is  a  lot  more  trash  out  there  than  I  ex- 
pected," one  of  the  researchers,  James  Chumside, 
told  the  Associated  Press.  A  few  years  earlier, 
Coast  Guard  divers  had  spent  a  month  picking 
25.5  tons  of  netting  and  debris — including  two 
4,000-pound,  fifteen-mile-long,  high-seas  drift 
nets — out  of  reefs  around  Lisianski  Island  in  the 
North  Pacific.  They  estimated  that  there  were 
6,000  more  tons  of  netting  and  debris  still  tan- 
gled in  the  reefs  when  they  left. 

In  Ebbesmeyer's  opinion,  ghost  nets  may  pose 
a  still  greater  danger  once  they  disintegrate.  While 
we  were  conversing  on  his  patio,  he  handed  me 
the  oldest  of  the  drift-net  floats.  "Hold  this  a 
minute,"  he  said.  It  weighed  almost  nothing. 
"Now  put  it  down  and  look."  On  the  palm  of  my 


Oome  of  the  Floatees  would  have 
remained  in  orbit,  completing  a  lap 
around  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  the 
Bering  Sea  once  every  three  years 


hand,  the  float  had  left  a  sprinkling  of  yellow 
dust,  plastic  particles  as  small  as  pollen  grains  in 
which,  if  you  believe  Ebbesmeyer,  the  destiny  of 
both  the  Floatees  and  of  the  ocean  could  be  read. 
Out  on  his  front  lawn,  as  I  was  leaving,  I  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  1 0  Little  Rubber  Ducks . 
Despite  the  gloomy  future  he  glimpsed  in  that 
handful  of  plastic  dust,  he  thought  Carle's  cheer- 
ful picture  book  was  "delightful,"  especially  that 
little  squeaker  in  the  back,  and  he  hoped  that  it 
would  "make  the  ocean  fun  to  kids."  He  did  have 
one  criticism.  He  couldn't 
.;»,  figure  out  why  Carle  along 

with  just  about  everyone  else 
seemed  compelled  to  turn 
the  four  Floatees  into  rub- 
ber ducks.  Coverage  of  the 
story  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  almost  always 
showed  a  picture  of  a  soli- 
'^k  tary  rubber  duck,  and  usual - 

^  ly  not  even  the  right  kind  of 

^^^^  duck.  What  was  wrong  with 

the  other  three  animals? 
"Maybe  it's  a  kind  of  racism,"  Ebbesmeyer  spec- 
ulated. "Speciesism." 

The  Floatees  are  no  longer  on  the  market,  but 
before  I  left,  Ebbesmeyer  loaned  me  a  set  that 
had  survived  his  experiments,  to  be  returned 
when  I  was  done  with  them.  I  have  been  carry- 
ing them  around  with  me  ever  since,  and  the>  are 
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at  presenl  perched  before  me  on  my  desk  .is  ] 
write.  Monochromatic  and  polygonal  in  a 
Bauhaus  sort  of  way,  they  bear  little  resemblan<  e 
to  the  rubber  ducks  in  ( larle's  book  or,  foi  thai 
matter,  to  any  other  plastic  animal  I've  ever  seen. 
Although  blow-molded  out  of  .1  rigid  plastic 
(probably  polyethylene),  they  look  whittled  from 
wax  by  some  artisanal  tribesman.  The  frog's  four- 
I  hands  (the  lefi  smaller  than  the  right) 
seem  folded  in  prayer.  The  limbs  of  the  turtli  are 
triangular  stubs.  The  duck's  head,  too  large  for  the 
flat-bottomed  pu<  k  oi  a  bod}  11  si  is  upon,  is  im- 
perfec  ih  spherical,  the  flal  plane  of  its  beak  con 
tinuing  like  a  crew-cul  mohawk  ovei  the  top  of 
the  skull.  Poke  an  axle  through  the  duck's  puffed 
cheeks  and  its  head  would  make  a  good  wheel. 
Wildly  oui  1  ■!  ii  all  and  dyed  a  lurid,  maraschino 
red,  the  beavei  smns  altogether  oul  of  place  in 
this  menagerie,  a  mammalian  interlopei  from 
somebody's  acid  trip.  A  seam  left  by  the  spin 
mold  bisects  all  tour  animals  asymmetrically, 
ami  there's  a  little  anal  hut  ton  « >!  si  arred  plastic 
where  the  blow   pin,  t  hat  steel 
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lens,  w  illulrcw. 


hy  kU)  precisely  these  objects  we  behold 
make  a  world.'"  Thorean  wonders  in  Walden. 
"Why  has  man  |iisi  these  species  of  animals  tor  his 
neighbors;  as  it  nothing  but  a  mouse  could  have 
Idled  this  c  revice?"  Since  Thoreau's  time,  ecolo- 
k'ists  have  explained  why  that  mouse  filled  that 
crevice,  and  since  then  Walden  woods  have 
grown  tar  less  bewildering.  For  Thoreau  the  dis- 
tinct ion  between  the  natural  world  and  the  man- 
made  one  matters  less  than  that  between  the 
subjective  experience  within  and  the  objective 
world  without.  For  him,  both  rocks  and  mic<  are 
objects  th.it  he  perceives  as  shadows  flickering 
■  Hi  the  walls  ot  his  mind.  For  him,  anthropo- 
morphism is  inescapable.  All  animals,  he  writes, 
an-  "beasts  of  burden,  in  a  sense,  made  to  carry 
some  pori  ion  of  our  thoughts." 

I  he  word  "synthetic"  in  its  current  sense  ot 
"chemically  unnatural"  would  not  appear  in  print 
until  1N74,  twenty  years  alter  the  publication  of 
Walden  and  five  years  after  the  invention  of  cel- 
luloid, the  first  industrial  synthetic.  In  its  137- 
year  history,  die  synthetic  world  has  n sell  grown 
into  a  kind  ot  wilderness.  With  the  exceptions  of 
our  fellow  human  beings  and  our  domestic  pels, 
the  objects  thai  make  the  w<  irlds  we  behold  today 
are  almost  entirely  man-made.  Consider  the  fol- 
l>  iwing:  In  nature,  there  are  14-'  known  spec  ies  of 
Anal  idae,  the  family  to  which  due  ks,  swans,  and 
geese  belong.  1.  )|  those  spec  ies  only  one,  the  white 
I'ekin  duck,  a  domesticated  breed  of  mallard,  pro- 
due  es  spoi  less  yell<  iw  ducklings.  Since  the  inven 
tion  of  plastic,  lour  known  species  oi  Anatidae 
have  gone  extinct;  several  others  survive  only  in 
sanctuaries  c  reated  to  save  them.  Meanwhile,  by 
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the  estimates  of  one  collector,  the  makers  of] 
eliies  and  toys  have  <  oncoc  led  mi  ire  than  5, 
different  varieties  ot  novelty  duck,  ne.nh  al 
which  an  yellow,  and  most  of  which  are  not  mj  t 
in  fact  from  rubber  but  from  plastic  ized  polyvifi 
chloride,  a  derivative  of  coal.  Why  has  man 
these  spec  ies  ot  things  tor  his  neighbors,  a  kn 
dayThoreau  might  ask,  as  if  nothing  but  a  yel 
due  k  ( i  iuld  pen  h  on  the  rim  of  a  tub? 

I  et's  diaw  a  bath.  Let's  set  a  rubber  duck  atk 
if  it  wobbling  there.  What  misanihr.  I 


what  damp,  misty  November  of  a  sourpuss,  upt 
beholding  a  rubber  duck  afloat,  does  not  feel 
( ia\.  ila  ray  of  sunshine  brightening  his  gloon 
heart  '  Graphically,  the  rubber  due  k's  closest  re 
alive  is  not  a  bird  or  a  toy  but  the  yellow  hap|. 
face  of  Wal-Mart  commercials.  A  rubber  duck 
in  effect  a  happy  lace  with  a  body  and  lips 
whk  h  is  what  the  beak  of  the  rubber  duck  has  k 
come:  great,  lipsticky,  bee-stunt;  lips.  Both  tl 
happy  lac  e  and  the  rubber  duck  reduc  e  facial  e: 
pressions  to  a  kind  of  pictogram.  They  are  hot 
emot  icons.  And  they  are,  oi  course,  the  san 
color—  the  yellow  of  an  egg  yolk  or  the  eye  of 
daisy,  a  shade  darker  than  a  yellow  raincoat, 
shade  lighter  than  a  taxicab. 


]fn<  Like  the  eyes  of  other  animals  (rabbits,  for  ex- 
l5,0  triple,  or  deer)  and  unlike  the  eyes  of  a  happy 
'all  ice,  the  rubber  duck's  eyes  peer  helplessly  from 
f ma  ie  sides  of  its  spherical  head.  Its  movement  is 
yvii  lso  expressive — joyously  erratic,  like  that  of  a 
mji  ouncing  ball,  or  a  dancing  drunk.  So  long,  that 
fart ;,  as  it  doesn't  keel  over  and  float  around  like  a 
elltj  ead  fish,  as  rubber  ducks  of  recent  manufacture 
re  prone  to  do.  It's  arguable  whether  such  tipsy 
ucks  deserve  to  be  called  toys.  They  have  re- 
iK[  ained  the  form  and  lost  the  function.  Their 
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opalue  is  wholly  symbolic.  They  are  not  so  much 
libber  ducks  as  plastic  representations  of  rubber 
iucks.  They  are  creatures  of  the  lab,  chimeras 
>ynthesized  from  whimsy  and  desire  in  the  petri 
iish  of  commerce. 
Apologists  for  plastics  will  on  occasion  blur 

-  :he  semantic  lines  between  the  antonyms  "syn- 
thetic" and  "natural."  Everything  is  chemical, 
:hey  rightly  say,  even  water,  even  us,  and  plastic, 
like  every  living  creature  great  and  small,  is 
:arbon-hased  and  therefore  "organic."  But  to  my 
nriind  the  only  meaningful  difference  between 
the  synthetic  and  the  natural  is  more  philosoph- 
ical than  chemical.  A  loon  can  symbolize  mad- 
ness, and  a  waddling  duck  can  make  us  laugh. 


But  the  duck  and  the  loon  exist  outside  of  the 
meanings  with  which  we  burden  them.  A  loon  is 
not  really  mad.  A  duck  is  not  really  a  clown;  it 
waddles  inelegantly  because  its  body  has  evolved 
to  swim.  A  mbber  duck,  by  comparison,  is  not  bur- 
dened with  thought.  It  is  thought,  the  immater- 
ial made  material,  a  subjective  object, 


Q 


a  fantasy  in  3-D. 


^ne  night,  during  the  thirty-third  week  of 
her  pregnancy,  my  wife  and  I  attended  a  practicum 
in  infant  CPR.  With  the  other  expectant  par- 
ents, we  sat  around  a  conference  table  set  with  ba- 
bies— identical,  life-size,  polyethylene  babies,  ly- 
ing there  on  the  formica  like  lobsters.  The  skin 
of  these  infantile  mannequins  was  the  color  of 
graphite.  Even  their  eyeballs  were  shiny  and  gray. 
Their  mouths  had  been  molded  agape,  so  that 
they  seemed  to  be  gasping  for  air.  To  dislodge  an 
imaginary  choking  hazard,  you  were  supposed  to 
lay  the  baby  facedown  over  your  left  forearm  and 
strike  its  back  with  the  heel  of  your  right  hand. 
If  you  struck  too  hard,  its  hollow  head  would  pop 
from  its  neck  and  go  skittering  across  the 
linoleum.  The  morning  after  my  visit  with 
Ebbesmeyer,  hurtling  up  the  eastern  shore  of 
Puget  Sound  aboard  the  Amtrak  Cascades  bound 
for  Bellingham,  it  occurs  to  me  that  "garbage 
patch"  sounds  like  "cabbage  patch,"  and  for  a 
moment  I  am  picturing  a  thousand  silvery,  gape- 
mouthed  heads  bobbing  on  the  open  sea. 

The  old  woman  across  the  aisle,  a  retired  high 
school  chemistry  teacher  from  Montana,  tells  me 
that  she  and  her  husband  are  traveling  the  globe. 
They  have  been  to  every  continent  but  Antarc- 
tica. She  teaches  me  how  to  say  "I  don't  have  any 
money"  in  Norwegian.  She  tells  me  about  the 
mural  she  saw  in  Belfast  depicting  a  masked  man 
and  a  Kalashnikov.  She  tells  me  about  her  nephew, 
who  has  in  fact  been  to  Antarctica.  He  spent  a 
night  dangling  from  the  ice  shelf  in  something  like 
a  hammock.  National  Geographic  named  him  one 
of  the  top  mountain  climbers  in  the  world,  she 
says.  Then  he  died  in  an  avalanche  in  Tibet.  Left 
three  little  boys.  She  smiles  as  she  says  this.  In  the 
window  behind  her,  the  blue  waters  o{  Puget 
Sound  flash  through  the  green  blur  of  trees. 

The  train  groans  into  a  curve.  Suddenly  there 
are  green  and  orange  and  blue  containers  stacked 
atop  flatbed  train  cars  parked  on  a  neighboring 
track.  The  polyglot  names  <  >f  shipping  ( i  mtipanies 
speed  by:  Evergreen,  Uniglory,  Maersk.  Then,  at 
a  clearing  in  the  trees,  the  great  br<  >nt<  eaural  w<  >rks 
of  a  gantry  crane  loom  up  above  a  Russian  freighter 
loaded  with  what  1<  ><  >ks  like  modular  housing.  R  >R  i 
OF  SEATTLE,  a  sign  on  the  crane  reads. 

We  are  somewhere  east  of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca — Juan  de  Fuca,  whom  I  read  about  in  one 
of  my  hooks.  He  was  a  Greek  sailor  in  the  Span- 
ish navy  whose  real  name  was  Apostolus  Valeri 


anos.  He  claimed  to  have  discovered  the  en- 
trance to  the  Northwest  Passage  at  the  47rh  par- 
allel in  1592.  The  transit  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  had  taken  a  mere  twenty  days,  he  re 
ported,  and  the  northern  lands  between  these 
oceans  were  filled  with  riches.  Despite  how  fa 
miliar  this  rale  must  have  sounded,  tor  centuries 
people  actually  believed  him.  Although  no  one- 
knows  tor  certain  whether  the  Greek  sailor  ever 
even  visited  the  North  Pacific,  his  description 
ot  the  entrance  to  the  passage,  then  known  as  the 
Strait  ot  Anian,  hears  a  superficial  resemblance  to 
the  entrance  ot  Puget  Sound,  and  so  the  Strait  ot 
Juan  de  Fuca  memorializes  the  pseudonymous 
perpetrator  ot  a  hoax. 

Viewed  from  the  patio  ot  the  Bellingham  terry 
terminal,  the  MA^  Makispma  is  a  splendid  sight, 
its  white  decks  gleaming,  .1  yellow  stripe  running 
the  length  ot  its  navy-blue  hull,  its  single  smoke- 
stack painted  in  the  motif  ot  the  Alaskan  state 
flag — sold  stars  ot  the  Big  Dipper  and  the  North 
Star  against  a  navy-blue  sky.  All  the  motor  vessels 
in  the  Alaska  Marine  Highway  system  are  named 
tor  Alaskan  glac  icrs,  and  the  Malaspina  is  named 
tor  the  largest,  a  1 ,500-square-mile  slow-moving 
mesa  ot  ice,  which  is  in  turn  named  for  an 
eighteenth-century  Spanish  navigator,  Alejan- 
dro Malaspina,  whose  search  for  the  Northwest 
Passage  ended  in  1791  at  the  60th  parallel,  in  an 
icy  inlet  that  he  christened  Bahia  del  Desengano, 
Disappointment  Bay.  When  I  wheel  my  suitcase 
down  the  gangway  that  evening,  the  splendor  of 
the  M/V  Malaspina  diminishes  with  every  step. 
The  terry  is,  I  see  upon  hoarding  it,  an  aging,  rust- 
stained  hulk,  repainted  many  times.  Posted  in  a  dis- 
play case  ot  documents  near  the  cocktail  lounge 
one  can  read  a  disconcerting  open  lettet  in  which 
"past  and  present  crew  members . . .  hid  tarewell  to 
this  proud  ship."  Queen  of  the  fleet  when  it  was 
first  launched  in  1962,  the  Malaspina,  the  letter  ex- 
plains, "will  cease  scheduled  runs  ot  Alaska's  In- 
side Passage  on  October  27,  1997."  Why  the  old 
ferry  is  still  in  service  eight  years  later  the  docu- 
ments in  the  display  case  do  not  say. 

The  Kialaspina's  diesel  engines  rumble  to  lite. 
1  am  going  to  sea!  Who  can  resist  an  embarkation.' 
The  thrill  of  watery  beginnings?  Not  me.  The 
evening  is  cool  and  exhilarating,  the  sky  clear 
save  tor  a  distant,  flat-bottomed  macaroon  of  a 
eh  »ud.  The  wavelets  on  Bellingham  Bay  are  as  in- 
tricate as  houndstooth,  complicated  by  cross 
breezes  and  by  ripples  radiating  from  the  hulls  of 
anchored  boats.  The  dock  tails  away.  I  stand  at  the 
taffrail  and  think  to  myself,  taffrail,  enjoying  the 
union  1  )i  a  thing  and  its  word.  Out  on  the  sundeck, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Plexiglas  solarium  where  I  will 
spend  the  next  three  nights  sleeping  tor  free  in  a 
plastic  chaise  longue,  backpackers  are  pitching 
their  tents,  duct-taping  them  down  so  that  the 
wind  doesn't  toss  them  overboard.  Soon  a  rustling 


nylon  village  ot  colorful  domes  has  sprung]  n, 
"Tent  eit\,"  the  veteran  ferry  riders  call  it.|  n 
the  tore-steel  hills  of  Bellingham,  the  houses 
the  harbor.  1  low  testis  the-  ferry  must  look 
up  there!  As  the  ship  turns  and  slithers  towan 
horizon,  tlie  low  sun  moves  .kioss  the  win 
ot  the  town,  igniting  them  one  by  one. 

During  the  middle  oi  the  fust  night,  off 
eastern  shore  of  Vancouver  Island,  the  temp 
ture  drops,  a  tog  shuts  down,  and  my  cell  ph 
l( ises  ice eption.  So  much  for  daily  phone  call  0 
m\  pregnant  wife.  A  plastic  deck  chair,  it  ti  • 
out,  makes  tor  a  miserable  mattress.  Cold  airst  a 
between  the  slats.  The  government-issue  cotifi 
blanket  1  rented  from  the  ship's  purser  for  a  1 
lar  is  tar  too  thin.  Some  ot  my  neighbors  in 
solarium  move  inside  to  sleep  like  refugees 
the  carpeted  floor  ot  the  recliner  lounge.  I  rei  a 
see  i >nd  blanket  tor  rhe  second  night,  but  it  ta 
ly  makes  a  elitference.  Shivering  in  a  fetal  posit: 
1  think  about  that  mountain  climber  dangl  ? 
from  the  Antarcric  ice  shelf  in  a  hammock  ;  1 
teel  faintly  ridiculous.  After  two  nights  in  j  t 
solarium  of  a  cruise  ship — a  state-operated,  p\  r 
man's  cruise  ship,  but  a  cruise  ship  nonetheles 

I   have  already  had  my  fill 

adventuring. 


W 


hat  is  childhood?  Developmental  psych  • 
ogists  will  tell  you  that  infancy  and  toddlerhc  I 
and  childhood  and  adolescence  are  neurologid 
ly  determined  states  of  mind.  Sociologists  and  H 
torians,  meanwhile,  tell  us  that  childhood  is 
idea,  distinct  from  biokigical  immaturity,  the  me; 
ing  of  which  changes  over  time.  In  his  semir 
1960  study  of  the  subject,  French  historian  Philip 
Aries  argued  that  childheiod  as  we  know  it  i 
modem  invention,  largely  a  by-product  of  scho 
ing.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  almost  no  o 
went  tc>  school,  children  were  treated  like  min 
rure  adults.  At  weirk  and  at  play,  there  was  little  aj 
based  segregation.  "Everything  was  permitted 
theit  ptesence,"  according  to  one  of  Aries's  sourc 
even  "coarse  language,  scabrous  actions  and  sit 
ations;  they  had  heard  everything  and  seen  eve: 
thing."  P<  >wer,  not  age,  determined  whether  a  pi} 
son  was  treated  like  a  child.  Until  the  seventeen  1 
century,  the  European  idea  of  childhood  "w|| 
bound  up  with  the  idea  ot  dependence:  the  worj 
'sons,'  'varlets,'  and  'boys'  were  also  words  in  1 1 
vocabulaty  ot  feudal  subordination.  One  coul 
leave  childhood  only  by  leaving  the  state  eTclt 
pendence."  Our  notion  of  childhood  as  a  sh<! 
teted  period  of  innocence  begins  to  emerge  wi1 
the  modern  educatiem  system,  Aries  argues.  J\ 
the  period  of  economic  dependence  lengthend 
:11m  ing  the  educated  classes,  so  too  did  childhoo 
These  days  education  and  the  puerility  it  entails  1 
ten  last  well  into  one's  twenties,  or  longer. 
Twenty-two  years  after  Aries  published  hi 
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>ok,  media  critic  Neil  Postman  announced  in 
ie  Disappearance  of  Childhood  that  modem  child - 
)od  as  Aries  described  it  had  gone  extinct,  killed 
f  by  the  mass  media,  which  gave  all  children,  ed- 
ited or  otherwise,  premature  access  to  the  vi- 
ent,  sexually  illicit  world  of  adults.  Children  still 
listed,  of  course,  but  they'd  become,  in  Post- 
an's  word,  "adultified."  I  was  ten  years  old  when 
)stman  published  his  book,  and  in  many  re- 
acts my  biography  aligns  with  his  unflattering 
nerational  portrait.  In  Postman's  opinion  the  ris- 
g  divorce  rate  indicated  a  "precipitous  falling  off 
the  commitment  of  adults  to  the  nurturing  of 
lildren."  My  parents  divorced  just  as  the  Amer- 
an  divorce  rate  reached  its  historical  peak.  Af- 
r  my  mother  moved  out  for  good,  my  brother 
id  I  came  home  from  school  to  an  empty  house 
here  we  spent  hours  watching  the  sorts  of  tele- 
sion  shows  Postman  complains  about  {Three's 
ompany,  The  Dukes  ofHazzard).  Reading  Post- 
ian's  diagnosis,  I  begin  to  wonder  if  he's  right. 
;a  laybe  my  childhood  went  missing. 

But  then  I  think  of  Joshua  the  Mouse.  One  day 
:  the  school  where  I  teach  I  stopped  to  admire  a 
alletin  board  decorated  with  construction- 
aper  mice  that  a  class  of  first  graders  had  made, 
.bove  one  mouse  there  appeared  the  following 
iption:  "My  mouse's  name  is  Joshua.  He  is  20 
ears  old.  He  is  afraid  of  everything."  I  love  this 
aption.  I  love  how  those  first  two  humdrum  sen- 
mces  do  nothing  to  prepare  us  for  the  emotion- 
1  revelation  of  the  third.  And  then  there's  the  age: 
venty  years  old.  What  occult  significance  could 
aat  number  possess  for  Joshua's  creator?  When  you 
re  six,  even  eight-year-olds  look  colossal.  A 
venty-year-old  must  be  as  unfathomable  as  a 
od.  And  contemplating  poor,  omniphobic, 
.venty-year-old  Joshua,  I  am  convinced  that  chil- 
ren  may  impersonate  adults  but  they  will  never 
ecome  them.  I  doubt  that  childhood  has  ever 
een  the  safe,  sunlit  harbor  adults  in  moments  of 
)rgetfurness  dream  about.  I  suspect  that  it  will  al- 
'ays  be  a  wilderness. 

"For  as  this  appalling  ocean  surrounds  the  ver- 
ant  land,"  Ishmael  philosophizes  midway  through 
lis  whale  hunt,  "so  in  the  soul  of  man  there  lies 
ne  insular  Tahiti,  full  of  peace  and  joy,  but  en- 
ompassed  by  all  the  horrors  of  the  half  known 
fe.  God  keep  thee!  Push  not  off  from  that  isle, 
[hjfiou  canst  never  return!"  We  canst  never  return, 
ut  oh,  how  we  try,  how  we  try. 

Postman  does  not  only  argue  that  television 

roduced  "adultified  children";  paradoxically,  it 

it  lso  produced  "childified  adults."  As  evidence, 

iijie  points  to  the  absence  on  television  of  char- 

cters  who  possess  an  "adult's  appetite  for  serious 

nusic"  or  "book-learning"  or  "even  the  faintest 

0  igns  of  a  contemplative  habit  of  mind."  One 

vonders  what  he  would  have  made  of  the  popu- 

ar  culture  of  centuries  past — the  pornographic 


peep-show  boxes,  the  slapstick  vaudeville  acts,  the 
violent  and  salacious  Punch  and  Judy  shows,  the 
bearbaitings  and  cockfights,  the  dime  novels  and 
penny  weeklies.  The  great  difference  to  me  seems 
one  not  of  quality  but  of  quantity:  entertainment 
has  become  so  cheap  and  ubiquitous  that  it  is 
inescapable.  Even  the  material  world  has  become 
a  "Sargasso  of  the  imagination."  Life  is 

T^  still  half  known, 
he  Alaskan  stretch  of  the  Inside  Passage 
snakes  through  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  a 
chain  of  1,000  or  so  thickly  forested  islands,  some 
as  small  as  tablecloths,  some  as  large  as  Hawaii. 
These  are,  in  fact,  the  tops  of  underwater  moun- 
tains, part  of  the  same  snowcapped  range  visible 
on  the  mainland  to  the  east.  Most  rise  steeply 
from  the  water  and  soar  to  cloudy  heights.  Before 
going  there,  I  expected  southeast  Alaska  to  feel  like 


1  he  wavelets  on  Bellingham  Bay 
are  as  intricate  as  houndstooth, 
complicated  by  cross  breezes  and 
ripples  from  the  hulls  of  boats 


a  giant  outdoor  theme  park — Frontierland — and 
the  shopping  districts  of  the  resort  towns  where  the 
gargantuan  cmise  ships  dock  confirm  my  worst 
expectations.  Cruise-ship  companies  now  own 
many  of  the  businesses  in  those  districts  and  may 
soon  be  able  to  "imagineer"  (as  the  folks  at  Dis- 
ney call  it)  every  aspect  of  your  vacation  experi- 
ence. But  the  backwaters  of  the  Inside  Passage,  too 
narrow  and  shallow  for  the  superliners  to  enter, 
contain  lost  worlds. 

In  the  narrowest  of  the  narrows,  it  feels  as 
though  we  are  motoring  down  an  inland  river 
rather  than  along  the  ocean's  edge — some  Ama- 
zon of  the  north.  Although  this  is  the  Pacific, 
the  water  doesn't  look,  smell,  or  sound  like  the  sea. 
Neither  waves  nor  flotsam  get  past  the  outer  is- 
lands to  the  placid  interior.  In  the  summer,  streams 
of  glacial  melt  freshen  the  channels,  and  in  places 
the  minerals  those  streams  carry  turn  the  chan- 
nels a  strangely  luminous  shade  of  jade.  The 
banks  sometimes  loom  so  close  you  could  play 
Frisbee  with  a  person  standing  on  shore.  Hours  go 
by  when  we  see  no  other  ships,  or  any  sign  of 
civilization  besides  the  buoys  that  mark  the  way 
among  the  shoals. 

Early  in  the  morning,  fog  rises  here  and  there 
from  the  forests  of  hemlock,  cedar,  and  spruce.  It 
is  as  if  certain  stands  are  burning,  except  that  the 
fog  moves  much  more  slowly  than  smoke.  On  the 
far  side  of  one  mountain,  a  dense  white  column 
billows  forth  like  a  slow-motion  geyser  that  lev- 
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els  off  into  an  airborne  river  flowing  into  a  sea  of 
clouds.  I've  begun  to  notice  currents  everywhere, 
a  universe  of  eddies  and  gyres.  Phytoplankton 
ride  the  same  ocean  currents  thai  carried  the 
Floatees  to  Sitka.  Zooplankton  follow  the  phyto- 
plankton. Fish  follow  the  zooplankton.  Sea  hi  ms, 
whales,  and  people  follow  the  fish.  When,  at  the 
end  of  their  upriver  journey,  salmon  spawn  and  die 
en  masse,  their  carcasses — distributed  by  bears, 
eagles,  and  other  scavengers — fertilize  the  forests 
that  make  the  fog,  which  falls  as  rain,  which 
changes  the  ocean's  salinity.  All  deep  water  trav- 
els along  what  oceanographers  call  the  "convey- 
or belt,"  which  begins  with  warm  water  from  the 


lhe  only  essential  difference  between 

rock,  water,  air,  life,  galaxies, 

economies,  civilizations,  plastics— I 

decide— is  the  rate  of  flow 


Gulf  Stream  draining  into  the  North  Atlantic, 
where  evaporation  increases  the  salinity  and  makes 
it  sink  to  the  ocean  floor,  where  it  creeps  south 
into  the  Antarctic  circumpolar  stream.  After  a 
thousand  years — a  millennium! — the  conveyor 
belt  ends  here,  in  the  North  Pacific,  where  the  an- 
cient water  wells  up,  carrying  nutrients  with  it. 
Oceanographers  learned  much  of  this  from  study- 
ing radioactive  isotopes  released  into  the  sea  as  fall- 
out from  nuclear  tests.  I'm  becoming  a  devout 
drittologist.  The  only  essential  difference  between 
rock,  water,  air,  life,  galaxies,  economies,  civi- 
lizations, plastics — I  decide,  standing  on  the 
Malaspina'i  deck,   totally  sober,   watching 

the  fog  make  pretty  shapes  above  the 

trees — is  the  rate  of  flow. 
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Everywhere  they  look,  archaeologists  find 
them — buffalo  sprayed  with  pigments  onto  the 
walls  of  caves,  killer  whales  cut  from  cedar  or 
stone,  horses  molded  from  terra-cotta  or  plaited 
out  of  straw.  Our  primal  fear  of  predators  and  our 
hunger  for  prey  cannot  alone  account  for  this 
menagerie.  Three  thousand  years  ago  in  Persia, 
someone  carved  a  porcupine  out  of  limestone 
and  attached  it  to  a  little  chassis  on  wheels.  Four 
thousand  years  ago  in  Egypt,  someone  sculpted  a 
mouse  and  glazed  it  blue.  Why  blue!'  Whoever 
heard  of  a  blue  mouse?  Is  this  the  forebear  of  the 
red  beaver  and  the  yellow  duck?  In  fact,  many  of 
the  figurines  that  look  to  us  like  toys  turn  out  to 
have  been  totemic  gods  or  demigods,  used  in 
religious  ceremonies  or  funerary  rites.  To  make 
the  archaeological  record  all  the  hlurrier,  some 
totems  in  some  cultures  were  given  to  children 
as  playthings  once   the  festivities  had  ended. 
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One  thing  is  clear:  animals  held  an  exalted  p^| 
tion  in  the  lives  of  both  children  and  add 
Even  after  the  missionaries  came  and  clear] 
them  from  the  temples,  the  animistic  god: 
vived,   adapting  to  the  altered  cultural   Lai 
scape.  In  Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages,  one  <A 
most   popular   books   after   the   Bible   was 
Bestiary,  a  kind  of  illustrated  held  guide  to 
medieval  imagination,  wherein  the  animal;) 
fable    and    myth    were    reborn    as   vehicles 
Christian  allegory.  From  the  Bestiary  came 
idea  that  alter  three  days  a  pelican  could  Te- 
rcet a  dead  hatchling  with  her  blood,  and  fr 
the  Bestiary  we  learned  that  only  a  virgin 
can  tame  a  unicorn.  Even  Aesop,  that   pag 
remained  a  favorite  with  old  and  young  al 
well  into  the  seventeenth  century. 

Gradually,  as  allegory  gave  way  to  zoology  ; 
farming  to  industry,  we  decided  that  animals  wi 
for  kids.  "Children  in  the  industrialised  world 
surrounded  by  animal  imagery,"  notes  John  Be   j 
er  in  "Why  Look  at  Animals?"  Despite  the 
tiquity  of  zoomorphic  toys  and  the  "apparerl 
spontaneous  interest  that  children  have  in  al 
mals,"  it  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  cent 
that  "reproductions  of  animals  became  a  regi 
part  of  the  decor  of  middle  class  childhood; 
and  then,  in  [the  twentieth]  century,  with  the 
vent  of  vast  display  and  selling  systems  1 
Disney's — of  all  childhoods."  Berger  traces  t 
phenomenon  to  the  marginalization  of  anim; 
which  the  age  of  industrialism  either  incarcei 
ed  as  living  spectacles  at  the  public  zoo,  treatec 
raw  material  to  be  exploited,  processed  as  co 
modifies  on  factoiy  farms,  or  domesticated  as  fa 
ily  pets.  Meanwhile,  "animals  of  the  mind' 
which  since  the  dawn  of  human  consciousn 
had  been  central  to  our  cosmologies — were  st 
without  supper  to  the  nursery.  Animals  both 
mg  and  imaginary  no  longer  seemed  like  mystt 

ous  gods.  They  seemed,  increasing 

like  toys. 


G 


'o    bird-watching    in    the    pre-industr 
libraries  of  literature  and  myth,  and  you  w 
find  few  ducks,  which  is  puzzling,  consideri 
how   popular   with    the   authors   of  childrel 
books  ducks  have  since  become.  Search,  I 
instance,  the  fields  and  forests  of  Aesop,  whe 
talking    beasts    are    the    ancestors    of    bo  ir: 
Chanticleer  the  Rooster  and  Walter  the  Farti 
Dog,  and  you  will  meet  ten  cocks,  a  cote 
doves,  several  partridges,  a  caged  songbird,  ;  r. 
crows,  three  ravens  (one  portentous,  anotb  - 
self-loathing),  a  dozen  or  so  eagles,  five  jac  ;: 
daws  (one  of  whom  wishes  he  were  an  eagle 
many  kites,  flocks  of  cranes,  two  storks,  thr 
hawks,  a  cote  of  pigeons,  three  hens,  a  sparrt  L 
with  a  bad  case  of  schadenfreude,  five  swallov  b 
many  peacocks,  a  jay  who  wishes  he  were  a  pe  fcj 


po  ck,  many  swans,  two  nightingales,  two  larks, 
o  owls,  a  gluttonous  seagull,  a  thrush  en- 
ared  in  birdlime,  and  nary  a  single  duck. 
Aesop's  fables  exhibit  considerable  ornitho- 
;ical  knowledge,  but  their  primary  aim  is  to 
nsmute  animal  behavior  into  human  mean- 
2< — to  burden  them,  as  Thoreau  would  say, 
th  some  portion  of  our  thought.  "The  lot  of 
ch  has  been  assigned  by  the  will  of  the  Fates," 
god  Juno  explains  to  an  insecure  peacock  in 
fable,  " — to  thee,  beauty;  to  the  eagle, 
ength;  to  the  nightingale,  song;  to  the  raven, 
/orable,  and  to  the  crow,  unfavorable 
guries."  The  closest  to  ducks  that  Aesop  gets  is 
ese,  which  invariably  end  up  on  dinner  plates. 
Even  Aesop's  most  famous  goose,  the  one  who 
/s  the  golden  egg,  succumbs  to  the  carving 
life.  In  a  Kashmiri  version  of  the  same  tale, 
esop's  barnyard  variety  Anatidae  becomes  the 
lcky-Bird  Huma,  a  visitor  from  the  magical 
ian  kingdom  of  Koh-i-Qaf.  A  Buddhist  ver- 
'aon  of  the  tale  replaces  the  egg-laying  goose 
M  th  one  of  the  only  mythical  ducks  I  have 


und,  a  mallard  plumed  in  gold,  which  turns 
ijut  to  be  a  reincarnation  of  the  Bodhisattva. 
In  all  three  versions  of  the  fable,  the  human 
eneficiaries  sacrifice  their  magically  profitable  wa- 
:rfowl  on  the  altar  of  their  greed.  The  farmer  kills 
\e  goose,  cuts  it  open,  and  finds  no  eggs.  Dream- 
lg  of  rupees,  a  Kashmiri  woodcutter  accidental- 
'  asphyxiates  the  Lucky-Bird  Huma  while  car- 
zing  him  to  market  in  a  sack.  A  family  of 
rahmin  women  decide  to  pluck  out  all  of  the 
odhisattva's  golden  feathers  at  once;  they  turn 


into  the  feathers  of  a  crane.  Unlike  the  others,  the 
Buddhist  version  tells  the  fable  from  the  bird's 
point  of  view,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  peculiarly 
affecting.  Both  Aesop's  fable  and  the  Kashmiri  one 
show  us  the  folly  of  human  desire,  and  it  is  satis- 
fying, reading  them,  to  watch  our  wicked,  bum- 
bling protagonists  endure  dramatically  ironic  re- 
versals of  fortune.  The  Buddhist  fable  shows  us  the 
folly  of  human  desire,  but  it  also  makes  us  expe- 
rience that  folly's  cost,  the  debt  of  suffering  our 
appetites  can  incur.  The  tone  of  the  final  sen- 
tences is  more  sorrowful  than  ironic.  Trying  to  es- 
cape, the  once  golden  mallard  stretches  his 
plucked  wings  but,  featherless,  finds  he  cannot  fly. 
His  captors  throw  him  into  a  barrel.  With  time, 
his  feathers  grow  back,  but  they  are  plain 

white  ones  now.  He  flies  home, 

never  to  return. 


Q 


rn  the  morning  that  I  disembark  from  the 
Malaspiria  at  Sitka,  Tyler  and  Dean  Orbison  are  just 
returning  from  a  two-week,  300-mile  beach- 
combing expedition  to  Latuya  Bay  and  back.  They 
go  on  such  expeditions  every  summer,  traveling  far- 
ther and  farther  afield  every  year,  poking  around 
in  bunkers  abandoned  at  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
walking  beaches  where  the  only  footprints  in  the 
sand  are  animal  tracks.  They  have  a  cabin  cruis- 
er big  enough  to  sleep  in  and  a  skiff  for  going 
ashore.  From  the  cruiser,  they  look  for  V-shaped 
coastlines  that  funnel  the  tides,  and  they  look  for 
"jackstraw" — driftwood  logs  jumbled  like  a  pile  of 
pick-up-sticks — and,  most  important  of  all,  like 
prospectors  panning  in  the  tailings,  they  look  for 
"good  color,"  their  term  for  plastic  debris  visible 
from  afar.  Where  there's  some  color,  there's  sure 
to  be  more.  Their  style  of  beachcombing  is  by  ne- 
cessity a  two-man  job.  One  person  has  to  stay  in 
the  skiff  to  keep  it  from  foundering  on  the  rocks 
while  the  other  person  wades  in  and  combs.  They 
take  turns.  Dean  prefers  to  hunt  high  up,  in  the 
purple  fireweed,  where  storms  will  throw  objects 
out  of  the  reach  of  tides.  Tyler,  Dean's  son,  is  "a 
digger."  Like  a  human  metal  detector,  he's  learned 
to  divine  the  location  of  buried  objects  by  read- 
ing the  terrain.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  Tyler 
and  Dean  started  combing  in  seaside  caves  where 
tangled  driftwood  will  form  a  kind  of  flotsam  trap. 
It's  dark  in  the  caves.  You  have  to  beachcomb 
with  a  flashlight.  It's  also  cold,  but  the  labor  of  log- 
lifting  keeps  you  warm.  The  effort's  worth  it.  Every 
cave  the  Orbisons  searched  contained  a  farrago  of 
wrack — a  Dawn  dish  detergent  bottle,  glass  fish- 
ing floats,  Floatees.  Half  a  water  pistol  turned  up 
in  one  cave,  the  other  half  in  another.  By  far  the 
most  common  objects  the  Orbisons  find  are  poly- 
ethylene water  bottles.  They  have  begun  keeping 
the  screw-tops,  cataloguing  the  varieties.  On  this 
last  trip  they  identified  seventy-five  different 
brands,  many  of  them  foreign  in  origin.  Up  in 
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Latuya  Bay  they  saw  .1  black  wolf  and  thi  bones 
of  a  whale,  and  they  picked  wild  strawl  erries,  and 
when  their  cooler  ran  out  of  ice  they  floated  along- 
side a  glacier  and  broke  ott  a  chunk. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  my  first  clay  ashore,  they've 
fetched  me  from  my  hotel.  "Growing  up  here,  1 
mean,  there's  nothing,"  Tyler  tells  me  from  the 
back  seat  of  his  father's  truck  while  we're  waiting 
for  bis  parents  to  emerge  from  Sitka's  only  su- 
permarket. "1  mean  we  don't  even  have  .1  mall.  So 
1  took  to  the  outdoors  pretty  bard."  lr  is  clear 
that  Tyler  has  never  given  much  thought  to  the 
marginalization  of  animals.  You  wouldn't  either 
it  you'd  grown  up  in  southeast  Alaska,  where 
bears  make  off  with  household  pets,  and  ravens 
alighting  on  transformers  cause  power  outages, 
and  bald  eagles  sometimes  come  crashing  through 
dining  room  windows.  It  anything,  it's  the  people 
who  occupy  the  margins  here.  Just  look  at  a  map: 
Sitka  perches  on  the  coastal  brink  of  Baranot  Is- 
land, wedged  between  mountainous  wilderness  to 
the  east  and  watery  wilderness  to  the  west.  Sitkans 
share  their  island  with  an  estimated  1,200  grizzly 
bears — more  than  are  found  in  all  of  the  lower 
forty-eight  states  combined.  In  May  and  June, 
eagles  and  ravens — the  supreme  deities  in  the 
pantheon  of  the  native  Tlingit — wheel  overhead. 
In  July  and  August,  the  creeks  grow  dark  with 
spawning  sockeye  and  chum.  In  November,  the 
whales  and  the  whale  watchers  arrive.  People- 
like  me  may  feel  sorry  for  the  1.2  million  sea  ot- 
ters that  the  Russian  American  Company  part- 
ed from  their  pelts  in  the  early  1800s,  but  Sitka's 
otters  have  replenished  themselves  with  such 
procreative  gusto  that  local  fishermen  now  re- 
gard them  as  pests — crop-thieving,  net- 
wrecking  vermin  of  the  sea. 

Like  most  beachcombers  of  the  Pacific  rim, 
the  Orbisons  started  out  collecting  Japanese  fish- 
ing floats,  the  glass  balls  that  you  sometimes  see 
hanging  in  nets  from  the  ceilings  of  seafood  restau- 
rants, or  decorating  the  window  displays  of  mar- 
itime boutiques.  The  popularity  of  glass  floats 
owes  partly  to  their  delicate,  soap-bubble  beau- 
ty, partly  to  the  Kuroshio  Current  that  sweeps 
them  across  the  Pacific  and  bowls  them  up  the 
beaches  of  the  American  West  Coast,  and  part- 
ly to  Amos  L.  Wood,  an  aeronautics  engineer 
and  beachcombing  enthusiast  whose  books  Beach- 
combing  for  Japanese  Floats  and  Beachcombing  the 
Pacific  have  become  to  beachcombers  what 
Audubon  guides  are  to  bird-watchers. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago,  beachcombers  tend- 
ed to  be  transcendental  weirdos  like  Ellery  Chan- 
ning  and  Henry  Thoreau.  Back  then,  much  of 
New  England's  shoreline  was  as  wild  as  Alaska's 
is  today  and  more  treacherous  to  passing  ships.  Just 
before  Thoreau  arrived  at  Provincetown  in  1N4A', 
a  ship  carrying  Irish  immigrants  sank  off  Cohas- 
set.  The  bodies  of  the  drowned  lay  strewn  along 


the  beach,  torn  asunder  by  the  suit  and  fish. 
"There  are  more  consequences  to  a  shipwreck 
than  the  underwriters  notice,"  Thoreau  observed. 
"The  Cult  Stream  may  return  some  to  their  na- 
tive shores,  or  drop  them  in  some  out-of-the  w  i\ 
cave  of  Ocean,  where  tune  and  the  elements  will 
write  new  riddles  with  their  bones."  Even  where 
no  shipwrecks  had  occurred,  a  (.  "ape  Cod  beach 
in  1849  was  "a  wild  rank  place"  littered  "with 
crabs,  horse-shoes  and  razor  clams,  and  whaicv 
er  the  sea  c  asts  up  a  vast  morgue,  where  famished 
dogs  may  range  in  packs,  and  crows  come  dail\  t<  1 
glean  the  pittance  which  the  tide  leaves  them." 
Still  a  recent  coinage,  the  word  "beachcomber" 
in  184c)  meant  approximately  whal  we  mean  by 
"beach  bum":  it  evoked  a  character  like  the  nar- 
rator of  Melville's  Omoo,  a  transient  ne'er-do- 
well  who'd  fled  from  civilization  hoping  to  sam- 
ple tropical  women  and  tropical  fruits  and  loaf 
around  beneath  the  blowsy  palms.  "Idle,  drunken, 
vagabond,"  Edward  J.  Wakefield  wrote  in  1845,  "he 
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wanders  about  without  any  fixed  object,  cannot  get 
employed  by  the  whaler  or  any  one  else,  as  it  is  out 
of  his  power  to  do  a  day's  work;  and  he  is  univer- 
sally known  as  'the  beach-comber.'"  The  local 
Cape  Codders  whom  Thoreau  met  on  his  seaside 
rambles  usually  took  him  for  a  traveling  sales- 
man. What  other  explanation  could  there  be  for 

a  vagabond  with  a  walking  stick  and  a 

knapsack  full  of  books' 


X 


die  Orbisons  gave  up  collecting  tor  driftology 
in  the  summer  of  1993,  when  they  began  dis- 
covering bath  toys.  Tyler  was  just  twelve  at  the 
time,  but  he  was  the  one  to  find  their  first  toy,  a 
beaver,  and  he  remembers  the  moment  vividly. 
"We  were  on  Kruzof  Island,  looking  tor  glass 
balls,"  he  says.  "We  didn't  really  know  what  else 
to  look  for.  It  was  beautiful  weather;  the  reason 
we  went  to  Kruzof  is  because  it's  really  hard  to  get 
ashore,  and  that's  where  we  go  when  the  weath- 
er's  good.  We  were  up  beyond  the  high-tide  line. 
It  was  in  the  drift  a  ways.  It  had  been  there  tor  a 
little  hit.  And  I  thought,  This  is  cool.  It  was 
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bleached  out,  exactly  like  the  beavers  we  find 
now.  I  would  say  it  had  been  there  since  the  win- 
ter storms." 

They  assumed  that  their  beaver  was  a  solitary 
castaway,  but  when  they  anived  back  in  town,  talk 
of  the  mysterious  invasion  was  in  the  air.  Dean 
and  Tyler  went  looking  for  more  plastic  animals, 
and  found  them.  They  started  keeping  meticulous 
records,  treating  the  Floatees  as  data,  which  they 
eventually  reported  to  Ebbesmeyer.  About  three 
years  later,  the  oceanographer  began  publishing 
Beachcomber's  Alert'.,  and  the  Orbisons  were 
among  his  first  subscribers.  They  own  every  issue. 
"Curt  tells  us  what  to  look  for,  and  we  go  out 
there  and  find  it,"  Dean  explains.  This  year,  at 
Ebbesmeyer's  bidding,  they  searched  for  and  found 
a  computer  monitor,  Japanese  surveying  stakes, 
hockey  gloves,  "antisandals"  (a  sheet  of  rubber 
from  which  flip-flop-shaped  blanks  have  been 
stamped),  part  of  a  naval  sonar  buoy,  and  six  new 
Floatees,  including  a  turtle  they'd  chiseled  from 
the  ice.  After  cataloguing  the  junk  on  their 
porch  and  showing  it  to  Ebbesmeyer, 
they'll  take  most  of  it  to  the  dump. 


B 


"ack  in  the  1970s,  when  I  was  a  child,  rub- 
ber ducks  were  wilder  than  they  are  now.  There 
was  nothing  iconic  or  nostalgic  about  them. 
Some  rubber  ducks  of  the  Nixon  era  were 
white,  some  were  calico.  Some  had  swan-like 
necks  and  rosy  circles  on  their  cheeks.  Some 
came  with  rococo  feathers  molded  into  their 
wings  and  tails.  No  one  used  them  to  sell  baby 
clothes  or  soap.  Normal  adults  did  not  give 
them  to  one  another,  or  decorate  their  desks 
with  them.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  no  one  I 
knew  even  owned  a  rubber  duck.  I  did  own 
one,  however,  on  account  of  the  pet  name  my 
mother  had  given  me:  Donovan  Duck.  My 
duck  was  a  somewhat  hideous  specimen,  with 
white  plumage,  a  green  topcoat,  a  big  head,  and 
the  posture  of  a  penguin.  It  resembled  a 
Hummel  figurine  that  had  sprouted  a  beak. 

Not  long  ago,  my  mother  sent  me  a  photo- 
graph in  which,  naked,  eight  months  old,  sitting 
in  the  bath  across  from  my  brother,  I  appear  to 
be  attempting  to  gnaw  through  my  rubber  duck's 
skull.  The  picture  is  dated  January  1973.  Most 
exotic  varieties  of  rubber  duck  have  since  gone 
extinct — they  are  the  dodos  and  carrier  pigeons 
of  the  nursery — and  what  new  ones  have 
evolved  share  a  single,  yellow  ancestor  whose 
pop-cultural  apotheosis  was  by  January  1973 
already  under  way.  It  had  begun  three  years  ear- 
lier, in  1970,  when  an  orange  puppet  named 
Ernie  appeared  on  PBS  and  said,  "Here  I  am  in 
my  tubby  again.  And  my  tubby 's  all  filled  with 
water  and  nice,  fluffy  suds.  And  I've  got  my  soap 
and  washcloth  to  wash  myself.  And  I've  got  my 
nifty  scrub  brush  to  help  me  scrub  my  back.  And 


I've  got  a  big  fluffy  towel  to  dry  myself  when  I'm 
done.  But  there's  one  other  thing  that  makes 
tubby  time  the  very  best  time  of  the  whole  day. 
And  do  you  know  what  that  is?  It's  a  very  special 
friend  of  mine.  My  very  favorite  little  pal" — at 
which  point  Ernie  reaches  into  the  suds  and, 
brandishing  his  yellow  duck,  bursts  into  song. 

You  can  watch  a  video  clip  of  the  number 
online.  A  pink  towel  hangs  from  a  wooden  post 


In  1849  "beachcomber"  evoked  a 
character  like  the  narrator  of 
Melville's  Omoo,  a  transient  neer-do- 
well  whod fled  from  civilization 


at  the  left  edge  of  the  frame.  The  post  looks  like 
something  out  of  an  old  Western.  There  is  no 
other  scenery  to  speak  of.  Behind  the  bathtub — 
which  is  huge,  presumably  claw-footed,  and 
decorated  with  three  pink  daisies — hangs  a  sky- 
blue  backdrop.  Bubbles  of  the  sort  you  blow 
with  a  wand  come  floating  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  screen,  and  the  gurgle  of  water  accompa- 
nies the  music.  Although  I  watched  my  share  of 
Sesame  Street  as  a  child,  I  far  preferred  Super 
Grover's  mock-heroic  pratfalls  to  Ernie's  snick- 
ering bonhomie,  and  I  have  no  memory  of  the 
rubber  duckie  number.  My  wife,  on  the  other 
hand,  still  knows  the  song  by  heart. 

"Rubber  Duckie,  joy  of  joys,"  Ernie  sings. 
"When  I  squeeze  you,  you  make  noise, /Rubber 
Duckie,  you're  my  very  best  friend,  it's  true."  It's 
all  so  synthetic,  so  lonely,  so  imaginary,  so 
clean.  And  apparently  children  loved  it.  In  the 
1969  pilot  episode  of  Sesame  Street,  in  which  a 
version  of  the  rubber  duckie  song  appeared, 
children  in  the  test  audience  responded  so 
enthusiastically  to  Ernie  and  Bert  and  so  tepid- 
ly to  segments  featuring  the  live  actors  that  the 
show's  creators  redesigned  it,  giving  the  puppets 
a  starring  role. 

However  novel  the  medium,  however  inven- 
tive Jim  Henson's  puppetry,  Ernie's  bathtub  ser- 
enade draws  upon  a  history  of  representation 
that  can  be  traced  back  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  British  portraitists  stopped  painting 
children  as  diminutive  adults  and  turned  them 
into  puppy-eyed  personifications  of  Innocence. 
In  the  Romantic  era,  no  longer  was  innocence 
merely  the  antithesis  of  guilt;  it  was  also 
the  antithesis  of  adulthood  and  modernity. 
Children  became  little  noble  savages  and  child- 
hood became  a  place  as  well  ;is  an  age— a  lost, 
imaginary,  pastoral  realm. 

It  is  striking  how  much  the  modern  history 
of  childhood  resembles  that  1  'I  animals.  "In  the 
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:  '  .  industrial  revolution,"  John 
Berger  writes,  "animals  were  used  .is  machines. 
As  also  were  children."  In  the  latter  stages  of 
industrialism,  pour  children  who  escaped  the 
factory  often  took  to  the  street,  where  they 
formed  what  social  historians  call  "child  soci- 
eties," gangs  ol  urchins  who — like  feral  eats — 
invented  a  social  order  all  their  own.  Partly  m 
fear  of  child  societies,  middle-class  parents  of 
the  Gilded  Era  began  treating  their  children 
increasingly  like  pets.  Nurseries  and  playrooms 
became  more  common,  and  toy  chests  began 
to  overflow. 

In  1869,  a  printer  from  Albany,  New  York, 
named  John  Wesley  Hyatt  mixed  ground  cam- 
phor with  nitrocellulose,  thereby  inventing 
celluloid.  In   1873,  the  first  Pekin  ducks  were 


U  ticklings  are  the  aquatic  equivalent 

of  kittens  and  bunnies.  In  fact, 

it's  hard  to  think  of  a  smaller,  cuddlier 

animal  that  can  swim 


imported  to  the  United  States  from  China. 
And  in  the  1880s,  bathtubs  began  appearing  in 

middle-class  homes  along  with  indoor  plumb- 
ing. Celluloid  eventually  evolved  into  the  plas- 
tics industry.  The  Pekin  duck  eventually 
became  the  preferred  species  of  American  duck 
breeders,  making  yellow  ducklings  a  familiar 
symbol  of  birth  and  spring.  And  the  average 
American  bathroom,  which  had  once  consisted 
of  a  washtub  and  an  outhouse,  was  consecrated 
as  a  temple  of  cleanliness.  Much  as  the  modern 
nursery  shelteted  children  from  the  social  con- 
tamination of  the  street,  so  the  modern  bath- 
room protected  their  naked,  slippery  bodies 
from  germs.  In  the  first  decades  of  the  twenti- 
eth century,  public-health  campaigns  and  soap 
advertisements — usually  illustrated  with  pudgy 
little    tots — exhorted    parents    to    bathe    their 

Teddy  bears  and  other  stuffed  animals,  Peter  Stearns  ex- 
plains in  Anxious  Parents:  A  History  of  Modern  Child- 
rearing  in  America,  "were  widely  appealing  at  a  time 
when  parents  were  trying  to  facilitate  new  sleeping  arrange- 
ments for  babies  and  also  to  guard  against  unduly  fervent 
emotional  attachments  to  mothers.  The  decline  in  paid  help 
for  young  children  also  opened  the  door  to  the  use  oj  toys 
as  surrogate  entertainment."  (  me  commentator  at  the  time 
speculated  that  toy  animals  helped  children  overcome  pri- 
mal fears  oj  scary  predators,  turning  lions  and  tigers  and 
hears  into  snugg!}  sidekicks.  Perhaps  the  must  astute  psy- 
(  hological  jnnjile  oj  the  child  consumer  appeared  in  Play- 
things, the  trade  journal  oj  the  American  toy  industry, 
which  in  19  licting  that  "the  nervous  tempera- 

ment oj  iln  merican  child  and  the  rapidity  with 

which  it  (no  i  if  things'  would  guarantee  a  never  ending  hull 
market  in  to 


children  often.  Litrle  boys,  the  thinking  went, 
were  naturally  indisposed  to  bathing.  Rath  toys 
not  only  made  hygiene  boyishly  fun;  they 
helped  overcome  the  naught}  urges  that 
bathing  tended  to  arouse:  "The  habv  will  not 
spend  much  time  handling  his  genitals  it  he  has 
other  interesting  things  to  ^\0"  one  govern- 
ment-issue child-care  manual  advised  in  1942. 
that  he  has  a  toy  to  play  with  and  he  will 
not  need  to  use  his  body  as  ;>  plaything."  Enter 
the  rubber  duck. 

Ducklings  are  the  aquatic  equivalent  of  kit- 
tens and  bunnies.  In  fact,  it's  hard  to  think  of  a 
smaller,  cuddlier  animal  that  can  swim.  Most  of 
the  frogs  and  turtles  of  children's  literature  are 
middle-aged  men,  whereas  even  in  nature 
ducklings  are  model  offspring:  obedient,  depen- 
dent, vulnerable  to  predatton,  clumsy,  soft,  a 
hrrle  dumb.  Just  think  of  them  waddling  in  a 
train  behind  a  mother  duck,  a  familial  image 
memorialized  by  Robert  McCloskey's  best- 
selling  children's  book  Make  Way  for  Ducklings. 
McCloskey's  baby  mallards,  penciled  in  black 
and  white,  look  like  real  baby  mallards — a  lit- 
tle stylized,  but  real.  Like  the  ducks  depicted  in 
other  venerable  children's  hooks,  they  bear  lit- 
tle resemblance  to  Ernie's  Day-Glo  squeak  toy. 
Beatrix  Potter's  Jemimah  is  a  white  Pekin  duck 
in  a  bonnet  and  shawl.  Donald  Puck,  the  most 
famous  water  fowl  at  mid-century,  was  also  a 
white  Pekin,  and  the  most  common  toy  duck 
was  still  the  ancient  bird-on-a-leash,  a  wooden 
pull-toy  with  wheels  instead  of  feet.  Refore  the 
rubber  cluck  could  eclipse  it,  plastic  had  to 
replace  wood  as  the  preferred  material  for  toys, 
which,  following  the  technical  innovations 
spurred  by  World  War  II,  it  did. 

McCloskey  published  his  hook  in  1941.  That 
same  year,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  two 
British  chemists,  V.  E.  Yarsley  and  E.  G. 
Couzens,  prophesied  with  surprising  accuracy 
and  quaintly  Utopian  innocence  what  middle- 
class  childhood  in  the  1970s  would  be  like. 
"Let  us  try  to  imagine  a  dweller  in  the  'Plastic 
Age,'"  they  wrote  in  the  British  magazine 
Science  Digest. 

This  creature  of  our  imagination,  this  'Plastic 
Man,'  will  come  into  a  world  of  colour  and  bright 
shining  surfaces,  where  childish  hands  find  noth- 
ing to  break,  no  sharp  edges  or  corners  to  cut  or 
graze,  no  crevices  to  harbour  dirt  or  germs, 
because,  being  a  child  his  parents  will  see  to  it  that 
he  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  this  tough,  safe, 
clean  material  which  human  thought  has  created. 
The  walls  of  his  nursery,  all  the  articles  of  his  hath 
and  certain  other  necessities  oi  his  small  life,  all 
his  toys,  his  cot,  the  moulded  perambulator  in 
which  he  takes  the  air,  the  teething  ring  he  bites, 
the  unbreakable  bottle  he  feeds  from  . . .  all  will  be 
plastic,  brightly  self-coloured  and  patterned  with 
every  design  likely  to  please  his  childish  mind. 


i,  . 


Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  meanings  of  the 
duck.  It  represents  this  vision  of  childhood — the 
hygienic  childhood,  the  safe  childhood,  the 
brightly  colored  childhood,  in  which  every- 
thing, even  bathtub  articles,  have  been  designed 
to  please  the  childish  mind,  much  as  the  gold- 
en fruit  in  that  most  famous  origin  myth  of  par- 
adise "was  pleasant  to  the  eyes"  of  childish  Eve. 
Yarsley  and  Couzens  go  on  to  imagine  the  rest 
of  Plastic  Man's  life,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  lit- 
tle his  adulthood  differs  from  his  childhood. 
When  he  grows  up,  Plastic  Man  will  live  in  a 
house  furnished  with  "beautiful,  transparent, 
glass-like  materials  in  every  imaginable  form,"  he 
will  play  with  plastic  toys  (tennis  rackets  and 
fishing  tackle),  he  will,  "like  a  magician,"  be 
able  to  make  "what  he  wants."  And  yet  there  is 
one  imperfection,  one  run  in  this  nylon  dream. 
Plastic  might  make  the  pleasures  of  childhood 
last  forever,  but  it  could  not  make  Plastic  Man 
immortal.  When  he  dies,  he  will  sink  "into  his 


grave  hygienically  enclosed  in  a  plastic  coffin." 
The  image  must  have  been  unsettling,  even  in 
1941;  that  hygienically  enclosed  death  too  rem- 
iniscent of  the  hygienically  enclosed  life  that  pre- 
ceded it.  To  banish  the  image  of  that  plastic 
coffin  from  their  readers'  thoughts,  the  Utopian 
chemists  inject  a  little  more  technicolor  resin 
into  their  closing  sentences.  When  "the  dust 
and  smoke"  of  war  had  cleared,  plastic  would  de- 
liver us  "from  moth  and  rust"  into  a  world  "full 


of  colour ...  a  new,  brighter,  cleaner,  more  beau- 
tiful world." 

For  new  parents  who  had  themselves  grown  up 
during  the  Depression  and  the  war,  the  fantasy  of 
childhood  as  consumer  paradise  exerted  a  pow- 
erful appeal.  Browsing  through  issues  of  Parents 
Magazine  from  1950,  I  came  upon  an  ad  cam- 
paign for  Heinz  baby  food  ("Scientific  Cooking 
Gives  Finer  Flavor,  Color  and  Texture  to  Heinz 
Strained  Carrots").  In  one  Heinz  ad,  targeted  at 
new  mothers,  cartoon  butterflies,  fairies,  and  dolls 
encircle  the  photograph  of  a  baby  girl.  "Wee  elfin 
creatures  go  riding  on  butterfly  wings,"  the  copy 
reads,  "dolls  speak  in  a  language  all  their  own 
and  something  altogether  new  and  wonderful 
happens  everywhere  a  baby  looks  . . .  your  child 
lives  in  a  magic  world  where  everything's  en- 
chanted." Then  came  television,  enchantment  in 
a  box.  Annual  toy  sales  in  America  shot  from 
$84  million  in  1940  to  $1.25  billion  in  1960. 
Peg-and-socket  pop  beads  sold  to  girls  as  costume 
jewelry  consumed  40,000  pounds  of  poly- 
ethylene resin  per  month  in  1956.  In  1958, 
"twirling  hoops"  consumed  15  million 
pounds  of  the  stuff.  Polystyrene  replaced  bal- 
sa wood  as  the  material  of  choice  for  model 
cars  and  planes.  Plasticized  polyvinyl  chlo- 
ride, the  material  from  which  the  brand- 
new  Barbie  doll  was  made,  provided  a  cheap- 
er, more  durable  alternative  to  latex  rubber, 
rendering  traditional  molded  rubber  animals 
and  dolls  obsolete  except  in  name. 

Not  long  after  PBS  first  broadcast  it, 
Ernie's  rubber  duckie  song  went  to  number 
16  on  the  Billboard  charts.  Radio  stations 
were  playing  it,  adults  were  buying  it.  And, 
unlike  the  other  Sesame  Street  characters, 
Ernie's  rubber  duck  could  not  be  licensed. 
Producers  had  picked  up  the  prop  at  a  local 
dimestore,  which  meant  that  even  as  it  be- 
came a  recurring  character  and  a  pop  music 
phenomenon,  it  remained  in  the  public  do- 
main, free  for  the  taking,  no  fees  required. 
Does  that  mean  that  if  Ernie  had  gone 
bathing  with  a  white  duck  or  a  green  one, 
our  iconic  ducks  would  be  white  or  green? 
I'm  not  sure.  The  threads  of  chance  and 
meaning  are  hard  to  disentangle.  On  the 
album  cover  of  the  single  of  the  song,  Ernie, 
for  some  reason,  is  holding  a  different  duck, 
a  white  one  with  burnt-orange  spots.  Perhaps 
there  is  more  to  the  message  in  this  particular  bot- 
tle than  the  medium.  Perhaps  Ernie  alone  does 
not  explain  the  yellowness  of  the  duck. 

"Ideals  of  innocent  beauty  and  the  adorable 
have  changed  little  in  a  hundred  years  or  mure," 
the  historian  Gary  Cross  writes.  "Many  today 
share  with  the  Victorian  middle  class  an  attrac- 
tion to  the  blond,  blue-eyed,  clear-skinned,  and 
well-fed  child  and  are  appalled  by,  unintei 
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subsidizes  Ins  fishing  with  profits  earned  in  the 
building  snppK  business,  (  !alvin  embodies  an  old 

I  I  of  American  individualism  thai  seems  to 

flourish  in  the  strange  demographic  conundrum 
that  is  maritime  Alaska,  a  place  both  rural  and 
coastal,  both  red  and  blue,  Western  and  riingit, 
industrial  and  aquacultural  and  wild.  On  Calvin's 
black  ball  cap  a  fish  leaps  above  the  words 
1  I  II  FRI  Sll, 
Wnli  us  aboard  the  '  I  S  list  are  a  do  en 


jr  so  scholars — oceanographers,  archaeologists, 
anthropologists,  linguists,  historians — who  have 
come  to  Sitka  for  the  annual  Paths  Across  the  Pa- 
cific Conference,  an  academic  symposium  sched- 
uled to  coincide  with  the  Beachcombers'  Fair. 
The  organizing  theory  of  the  conference  is  this: 
People  started  crossing  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  boat 
tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  far  earlier  than  was 
previously  thought.  Some  Asian  immigrants  sailed 
to  America  by  mistake  when  blown  astray.  Some 
came  on  purpose,  paddling  along  the  coast  of  the 
Beringian  ice  shelf,  traveling  a  little  farther  east 
with  every  generation.  Comparatively  little  is 
known  about  these  ancient  migrations,  and  on  the 
way  to  Kruzof  Island,  an  oceanographer  named 
Thomas  Royer  tells  me  one  reason  why.  Sea  lev- 
els have  risen  so  much  since  the  last  ice  age  that 
the  earliest  settlements  in  Alaska  are  now  100  me- 
ters underwater. 

Another  passenger,  an  archaeologist,  interrupts 
to  contest  Royer's  figures.  Sedimentation  adds 
about  a  centimeter  a  year  to  the  ocean  floor,  this 
archaeologist  says,  which  means  you'd  have  to 
dig  deeper  than  100  meters.  You'd  have  to  dig 
about  400  meters  to  find  any  artifacts. 

Most  of  the  chitchat  aboard  the  Morning  Mist 
is  similarly  quibbling,  interdisciplinary,  and  eso- 
teric. When  did  people  first  begin  using  boats — 
40,000  years  ago?  50,000  years  ago?  What  does  it 
take  to  start  a  migration — a  critical  mass,  or  a  few 
individuals  with  the  itch  to  explore?  Why  did 
people  migrate  in  the  first  place — the  profit  mo- 
tive? hunger?  exile?  Ebbesmeyer  and  Ingraham's 
computer  simulations  may  help  these  marine  ar- 
chaeologists reconstruct  the  routes  of  those 
transoceanic  migrations,  the  history  of  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  history  of  global  climate 
change.  In  other  words,  it  is  humanity's  own  past 
and  future  that  the  oceanographers  are  scrying  in 
the  tangled  drift  routes  of  the  toys. 

Looking  out  from  the  cabin  of  the  Morning 
Mist,  Royer  teaches  me  how  to  read  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  "You  see  that  smooth  area  there  ?"  he 
asks.  "Either  temperature  or  the  salinity  will 
change  the  surface  tension  of  the  water,  so  the 
same  wind  will  ruffle  the  water  in  one  spot  but  not 
in  another."  All  variations  in  the  surface  are  the 
effects  of  hidden  causes.  What  to  me  looks  sim- 
ply like  an  expanse  of  water  is  in  fact  a  kind  of 
shifting,  aquatic  topography,  like  an  enormous 
lava  lamp,  only  far  more  complex  and  subtle.  In- 
stead of  one  liquid  suspended  in  another,  there  are 
slopes  of  dense,  salty  water  and  rivers  of  light, 
brackish  water,  and  all  of  it,  over  the  course  of 
centuries,  will  eventually  intermingle.  As  in  all 
complex  systems,  minute  changes  to  the  ocean — 
in  salinity,  in  temperature,  in  air  pressure — can  en- 
tail grand  and  unpredictable  climate  events.  Be- 
cause of  melting  glaciers,  for  instance,  the  salinity 
in  the  18-mile-wide  coastal  current  that  flows 


north  along  the  Alaskan  seaboard  is  presently 
decreasing,  making  the  water  fresher  and  lighter. 
Counterintuitively,  however,  sea  levels  in  Alas- 
ka are  falling — or  so  it  seems — because  the  land, 
relieved  of  the  weight  of  ice,  is  lifting,  the  way  an 
air  mattress  resumes  its  shape  after  you  stand  up. 
In  the  half  hour  or  so  it  takes  us  to  get  to  Kru- 
zof, centuries  seem  to  recede.  Sitka  disappears 
into  a  blur  of  blue  horizon.  The  world  out  here 
would  not  have  looked  much  different  a  millen- 
nium ago,  I  think  to  myself.  It  resembles  the  open- 
ing verses  of  Cenesis.  There  is  only  the  land,  the 
water,  the  trees.  And  then,  at  the  edge  of  my 
peripheral  vision,  an  orange  figure  swoops  and 
dives.  It's  a  kite.  A  kite  shaped  like  a  bird,  and 


Is  it  too  much  of  a  stretch  to  see  in  the 
yellowness  of  the  rubber  duck  a  visual 
reminder  of  that  well  fed,  blue-eyed, 
yellow-haired  Victorian  ideal? 


there  on  the  beach  below  it  are  three  figures,  a  fa- 
ther and  his  children,  dressed  in  colorful  swimsuits. 
They  have  rented  one  of  the  four  rustic  cabins  that 
the  National  Forest  Service  maintains  on  Kruzof 
Island.  The  cabin  itself  becomes  visible  now, 
tucked  back  into  the  trees.  Here,  in  the  forest 
primeval  at  the  foot  of  a  dormant  volcano,  is  a 
scene  from  the  New  Jersey  Shore.  Larry  Calvin  an- 
chors the  Morning  Mist  well  away  from  the  rocky 
shallows  and  ferries  us  in  several  at  a  time  aboard 
his  aluminum  skiff.  The  father  flying  the  kite 
hollers  hello,  the  children  eye  us  warily.  Ebbesmey- 
er hands  out  white  plastic  garbage  bags  in  which 
to  collect  our  discoveries.  Dean  Orbison  will  lead 
one  beachcombing  party  to  the  south.  I  join 
Ebbesmeyer's  party,  headed  north. 

I  try  to  remember  what  the  Orbisons  and  Amos 
Woi  )d  have  taught  me.  Up  ahead,  where  the  beach 
curves  and  tapers  into  a  sickle,  there's  lots  of  jack- 
straw  and  even  a  little  color — a  fleck  of  blue,  a  daub 
of  red.  To  get  there  we  have  to  cross  Fred's  Creek, 
which  spills  down  through  the  trees  over  terraces 
of  rocks  before  carving  a  delta  of  rivulets  and  bluffs 
through  the  sand.  The  delta  is  perhaps  a  dozen 
yards  wide,  and  those  of  us  without  Sitka  sneakers 
have  trouble  getting  across.  I  manage  to  leap  from 
rock  to  rock.  Curtis  Ebbesmeyer,  who  ambles  all  ing 
si  tmewhat  effortfully,  is  in  no  state  to  go  rock  jump 
ing.  He  hikes  up  into  the  trees  and  crosses  where 
the  creek  narrows.  Reuniting  on  the  far  shore,  we 
make  our  way  down  the  beach  in  a  line,  scannii  ig 
the  sand.  Ebbesmeyer  launches  into  one  of  his 
litanies  of  facts.  Bowling  halls  float,  he  infi  irm:  u  , 
or  rather  the  nine-,  ten-,  and  eleven-pi  lunders  ■  I  - 
Heavier  ones  sink.  And  did  you  know  th; 
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The  flotsam  Ebbesmeyer  and  his  beachcombers 
rind  is  not  only  incongruous,  it's  uncanny,  in  the 
Freudian  scum-  -a  repressed  fact  breaking  forth 
with  the  shock  of  strangeness  into  our  conscious 
minds.  As  he,  ( )harlie  Moore,  and  other  oceanog- 
raphers  can  tell  you,  the  ocean  does  not  so  easily 
forget.  Chemically,  it  remembers.  An  environ- 
mental geochemist  at  the  University  of  Tokyo  has 
shown  that  on  the  open  sea  polyethylene  acts  as 
a  toxin  sponge,  attracting  and  concentrating  free- 
floating  non-water-soluble  chemicals  such  as  DDT 
and  PCB,  and  plastics  themselves  contain  a  host 
of  known  carcinogens,  including  PC  !Bs,  that  are  sate 
only  as  long  as  they  remain  inert.  Some  of  these 
compounds  have  also  been  recently  identified  as 
"gender-bending"  endocrine  disruptors.  The  Amer- 
ican Plastics  (  oiiikiI  has  called  such  findings  "fas- 
cinating" hut  inconclusive,  and  many  concerned 
scientists  agree.  A  PVCduck  in  the  bathtub  may 
well  be  harmless  to  your  child,  but  no  one  yet 
km  iws  how  post-consumer  plastics  that  escape  the 
landfill  are  altering  the  chemistry  of  the  envin  m- 
ment.  The  experiment,  which  began  a  century  or 
so  ago,  is  ongoing.  In  the  meantime,  Ebbesmeyer 
worries  that  plastics  could  do  to  our  civilization 
what  lead  did  to  the  Remans.  He  thinks  the 
garbage  patch  may  betoken  nothing  less  than  "the 
end  of  the  ocean."  The  seas  have  become  syn- 
thetic. The  planet  is  sick.  It  c  an  no  longer  recycle 
its  ingredients,  or  purge  itselt  of  pollutants. 

Some  of  the  archaeologists  in  our  beach- 
combing expedition  have  studied  the  midden 
heaps  of  shells  that  prehistoric  seafarers  left  around 
the  Pacific  Rim.  Garbage  often  outlasts  monu- 
ments, and  if  10,000  years  from  now  archaeolo- 
gists come  looking  for  us,  they  will  find  a  trail  of 
plastic  clues.  It  will  he  easy  to  date  lis  by  our  ar- 
til.n  ts.  At  the  rate  we're  burning  and  extruding 
fossil  fuels,  the  age  of  petrochemical  plastics 
promises  to  be  relatively  sh  >r1 

I  have  yet  to  reach  the  end  of  my  own  trail 
of  clues.   I'd   like  to  go  farther.   I'd   like   Lam 

1  !alvin  to  ferry  me  1,000  miles  west,  to  that 
spot  in  the  middle  of  the  Norrh  Pacific  where 
thirteen  years  ago  a  container  of  hath  toys 
tumbled  into  the  sea.  I'd  like  to  ride  a  con- 
tainer ship  through  a  winter  storm  and  return 
with  it  to  Guangdong  Province,  where  low- 
wage  factory  workers  manufacture  70  percent 
of  rhe  toys  we  Amem  ins  buy — about  $22  bil- 
lion worth — 71  peri  cut  of  which  are  made  of 
plastic.  I've  read  disturbing  reports  about  the 
Chinese  toy  industry,  and  now  when  I  read 
Eric  Carle's  10  Little  Rubber  Ducks,  which  was 
itself  manufactured  in  (Tina,  and  come  to  the 
scene  of  the  woman  in  the  brick-red  dress 
painting  brick-red  beaks  with  her  little  paint- 
brush, I  can't  help  but  think  of  Huangwu  No. 

2  Toy  Factory,  where,  according  to  the  non- 
profit (.Tina  Labour  Watch,  in  order  to  earn 
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the  legal  minimum  wage  of  $3.45  tor  an  eight 

hour   day,    a    piece-rate    worker    in    the 
department  "would  have  to  paint  8,920  small 
toy  pieces  ,i  day,  or   1,115  per  hour,  or  one 
every  J. 2  3  seconds." 

Did  workers  make  the  Floatees  under  similar 
conditions.'  Before  leaving  tor  Sitka,  I  called 
The  First  Yeats,  Inc.,  which  1ms  recently  been 
bought  out.  The  current  management  seemed  to 
know  less  about  the  Floatees  than  1  did,  or  pre 
tended  to.  There  was  no  way  they  could  tell  me 
which  factory  produced  that  yellow  duck  of 
mine,  the}  said.  I  would  like  to  know  the  prove- 
nance of  everything.  I  would  like  to  follow  the 
duck  back  into  the  blow  molding  machine,  back 
into  the  resin  extruder,  back  to  the  petroleum 
refinery,  back  to  the  oil  field  or  coal  mine 
whence  it  c  ame.  Rut  tor  now,  it's  time  to  give  up 
the  chase.  In  1827,  returning  from  another 
failed  attempt  to  find  the  Northwest  Passage, 
Lieutenant  Parry,  upon  learning  that  he  was  to 
become  a  father,  sent  a  letter  home  to  his  preg- 
nant wife:  "success  in  my  enterpri  e  is  by  no 
means  essential  to  our  joy,  tho'  it  might  have 
added  something  to  it;  bur  we  cannot,  ought  not 
t>  i  have  everything  we  wish. . . ." 

On  Kruzof  Island,  I  find  that  tor  the  first  time 
since  Bellingham  my  cell  phone  is  picking  up  a 
signal.  I  call  my  wife  and  tell  her  I've  decided  to 
fly  home  sooner  than  planned,  just  to  be  safe.  A 
week  alter  my  return,  following  a  difficult, 
thirty-hour  labor,  my  wile  will  give  birth  to  a 
son,  the  sight  and  touch  of  whom  will  dispel  my 
usual,  self-involved  preoccupations  and  induce 
a  goofy,  mystical,  sleep-deprived  euphoria.  My 
wife  will  cry,  and  when  she  does  so  will  1.  These 
will  be  tears  of  joy,  of  o  mrse,  but  also  of  exhaus- 
tion and  of  awe  and,  truth  he  told,  of  sadness. 
Holding  my  son  tor  the  first  time,  I  will  feel 
diminished  by  the  mystery  of  his  birth  and  by 
the  terrible  burden  of  love,  a  burden  that, 
requiring  hopefulness,  will  feel  too  great  to 
carry,  but  which  I  will  take  up  nonetheless. 

In  the  meantime,  back  on  Kruzof  Island,  there 
is  Fred's  Creek  to  cross. 

Tired,  loaded  clown  with  our  plastic  bag  of 
scavengings,  Ebbesmeyer  is  having  a  hard  time 
fording  the  stream.  He  picks  his  way  carefully 
up  into  the  trees,  places  his  foot  on  a  partially 
submerged  rock,  hut  hesitates.  His  breath  is 
short  and  his  tooting  poor.  The  rest  of  our  party 
has  continued  on  without  us.  I  wait.  "Throw  me 
the  bag,"  I  call  to  him,  and  he  does.  It  lands 
with  a  splash  at  the  edge  of  the  creek.  I  met  the 
aging  oceanographer  in  person  only  a  week  ago, 
but  I  feel  oddly  protective  of  him,  oddly  filial.  I 
watch  the  trees  lor  hears.  Fin, illy  he  is  over  to 
the  other  side,  and  we  walk  together  back  to  the 
landing  on  the  beach  and  wait  for  Larry  Calvin 
t<  i  come  tor  us.  ■ 
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KEY  JUDGMENTS 

The  United  States  remains,  for  the  moment, 
the  most  powerful  nation  in  history,  but  it 
faces  a  violent  contradiction  between  its  long 
republican  tradition  and  its  more  recent  impe- 
rial ambitions. 

The  fate  of  previous  democratic  empires 
suggests  that  such  a  conflict  is  unsustainable 
and  will  be  resolved  in  one  of  two  ways.  Rome 
attempted  to  keep  its  empire  and  lost  its 
democracy.  Britain  chose  to  remain  democrat- 
ic and  in  the  process  let  go  its  empire.  Inten- 
tionally or  not,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  already  are  well  embarked  upon  the 
course  of  non-democratic  empire. 

Several  factors,  however,  indicate  that  this 
course  will  be  a  brief  one,  which  most  likely 
will  end  in  economic  and  political  collapse. 

Military  Keynesianism:  The  imperial  project 
is  expensive.  The  flow  of  the  nation's  wealth — 
from  taxpayers  and  (increasingly)  foreign 


lenders  through  the  government  to  military 
contractors  and  (decreasingly)  back  to  the  tax- 
payers— has  created  a  form  of  "military  Keynes- 
ianism," in  which  the  domestic  economy  re- 
quires sustained  military  ambition  in  order  to 
avoid  recession  or  collapse. 

The  Unitary  Presidency:  Sustained  military 
ambition  is  inherently  anti-republican,  in  that  it 
tends  to  concentrate  power  in  the  executive 
branch.  In  the  United  States,  President  George  W. 
Bush  subscribes  to  an  esoteric  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  called  the  theory  of  the  unitary  ex- 
ecutive, which  holds,  in  effect,  that  the  president 
has  the  authority  to  ignore  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers written  into  the  Constitution,  creating  a  feed- 
back loop  in  which  permanent  war  and  the  uni- 
tary presidency  are  mutually  reinforcing. 

Failed  Checks  on  Executive  Ambition:  The 

U.S.  legislature  and  judiciary  appear  to  be  in- 
capable of  restraining  the  president  and  there- 
fore restraining  imperial  ambition.  Direct  op- 


'  The  CIA's  website  defines  a  National  Intelligence  Estimate  as  "the  most  authoritative  written  judgment  concerning  a  na- 
tional security  issue  prepared  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence ."  These  forecasts  of  "future  developments"  and  "their 
implications  for  the  United  States"  seldom  are  made  public,  but  there  are  exceptions.  One  was  the  N1E  oj  September  2002 
"Iraq's  Continuing  Programs  for  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction,"  which  became  notorious  because  virtually  every 
it  was  false.  Another,  an  April  2006  NIE  entitled  "Trends  in  Global  Terrorism:  Implications  for  the  United  States . 
partly  declassified  by  President  Bush  because  its  main  conclusion — that  "activists  identifying  themselves  as  iihadists'  m<  "in 
creasing  in  both  number  arid  geographic  dispersion" — had  already  been  leaked  to  the  press. 

2  The  CIA  is  prohibited  from  writing  an  N1E  on  the  United  Stales,  and  so  I  have  here  attempted  to  do  •<   myselj 
standard  format  for  such  estimates .  1  have  some  personal  knowledge  of  N/Es  because  from  1967  to  1973  I  sen   d  as  an 
outside  consultant  to  the  CIA's  Office  of  National  Estimates.  1  was  one  of  about  a  dozen  so-called  expert'  invited  to  1  < 
draft  N/Es  in  order  to  provide  quality  control  and  prevent  bureaucratic  logrolling. 
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Magazine,  "The  War  Business:  Squeezing  a  Profit  from  the  Wreckage  m  Iraq,"  appeared  in  the  Nor. 


rom  the  people,  in  the  form  of  demo- 
i  rark  action  or  violent  uprising,  is  unlikely  be- 
cause the  television  and  print  media  have  by 
and  large  found  it  unprofitable  to  inform  the 
public  about  the  actions  of  the  country's  lead- 
ers. Nor  i-  it  likely  that  the  military  will  at- 
tempt to  take  over  the  executive  branch  by 
way  nt  a  coup. 

Bankruptcy  and  Collapse:  Confronted  by 
the  limits  of  its  own  vast  but  nonetheless  finite 
financial  resources  and  lacking  the  political 
check  on  spending  provided  by  .1  functioning 
democracy,  the  United  States  will  within  a 
very  short  tune  face  financial  or  even  political 
collapse  at  home  and  ,1  significantly  diminished 
ability  to  project  force  abroad. 

DISCUSSION 

Military  Keynesianism 

The  ongoing  U.S.  militarization  of  its  foreign 
affairs  has  spiked  precipitously  in  recent  years, 
with  increasingly  expensive  commitments  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  These  commitments  mew 
from  many  specific  political  factors,  including 
the  ideological  predilections  of  the  current  regime, 
the  growing  need  for  material  access  to  the  oil- 
rich  regions  of  the  Middle  East,  and  a  long-term 
bipartisan  emphasis  on  hegemony  as  a  basis  for  na- 
tional security.  The  domestic  economic  basis  for 
these  commitments,  however,  is  consistently 
overlooked.  Indeed,  America's  hegemonic  poli- 
cy is  in  many  ways  most  accurately  understood  as 
the  inevitable  result  of  its  decades-long  policy  of 
military  Keynesianism. 

During  the  Depression  that  preceded  World 
War  II,  the  English  economist  John  Maynard 
Keynes,  a  liberal  capitalist,  proposed  a  form  of 
governance  that  would  mitigate  the  boom-and- 
bust  cycles  inherent  in  capitalist  economies. 
To  prevent  the  economy  from  contracting,  a 
development  typically  accompanied  by  social 
unrest,  Keynes  thought  the  government  should 
take  on  debt  in  order  to  put  people  hack  to 
work.  Some  of  these  deficit-financed  govern- 
ment jobs  might  be  socially  useful,  but  Keynes 
was  not  averse  to  creating  make-work  tasks  it 
necessary.  During  periods  of  prosperity,  the 
government  would  cut  spending  and  rebuild 
the  treasury.  Such  countercyclical  planning 
was  called  "pump-priming." 

Upon  taking  office  in  1933,  U.S.  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  with  the  assistance  of  Con- 
gress, put  several  Keynesian  measures  into  effect, 
including  socialized  retirement  plans,  minimum 
wages  for  .ill  workers,  and  government-financed 
jobs  on  massive  projects,  including  the  Tribor- 
ough  Bridge  in  New  York  City,  the  Grand  Coulee 


Dam  in  Washington,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  a  flood-control  and  electric-power- 
generation  complex  covering  seven  states  I 
servative  capitalists  feared  that  this  degree  of  gov- 
ernment intervention  would  delegitimate 
capitalism — which  they  understood  as  an  eco 
nomic  system  of  quasi-natural  laws— and  shifl 
the  balance  of  power  from  the  capitalist  class  t,, 
the  working  1  lass  and  its  unions.  For  these  reasons, 
establishment  figures  tried  to  hold  back  counter- 
cyclical spending. 

The  onset  of  World  War  II,  however,  made 
possible  a  significantly  modified  form  of  state 
socialism.  The  exiled  Polish  economist  Michal 
Kalecki  attributed  Germany's  sum-ss  m  over- 
coming the  global  Depression  to  a  phenome- 
non that  has  come  to  be  known  as  "military 
Keynesianism."  ( iovernment  spending  on  arms 
increased  manufacturing  and  also  had  a  multi- 
plier effect  on  general  consumer  spending  In 
raising  worker  incomes.  Both  of  these  points 
are  in  accordance  with  general  Keynesian  doc- 
trine. In  addition,  the  enlargement  of  standing 
armies  absorbed  many  workers,  often  young 
males  with  few  skills  and  less  education.  The 
military  thus  becomes  an  employer  of  last  resort, 
like  Roosevelt's  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
but  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

Rather  than  make  bridges  and  dams,  however, 
workers  would  make  bullets,  tanks,  and  fighter 
planes.  This  made  all  the  difference.  Although 
Adolf  Hitler  did  not  undertake  rearmament  for 
purely  economic  reasons,  the  fact  that  he  advo- 
cated governmi  ntal  support  for  arms  production 
made  him  icceptable  not  only  to  the  German 
industrialists,  who  might  otherwise  have  opposed 
his  destabilizing  expansionist  policies,  but  also 
to  many  around  the  world  who  celebrated  his 
achievement  of  a  "German  economic  miracle." 

In  the  United  States,  Keynesian  policies  con- 
tinued to  benefit  workers,  but,  as  in  Germany, 
they  also  increasingly  benefited  wealthy  manu- 
facturers and  other  capitalists.  By  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  United  States  had  seen  a  massive  shift. 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  who  helped  win  that  war 
and  later  became  president,  described  this  shift 
in  his  1961  presidential  farewell  address: 

Our  military  organization  today  hears  little  re- 
lation to  that  known  by  any  of  my  predecessors  in 
peacetime,  or  indeed  by  the  fighting  men  of 
World  War  II  or  Korea. 

Until  the  latest  of  our  world  conflicts,  the 
United  States  had  no  armaments  industry. 
American  makers  of  plowshares  could,  with  time 
and  as  required,  make  swords  as  well.  But  we  can 
no  longer  risk  emergency  improvisation  of  na- 
tional defense;  we  have  been  compelled  to  create 
a  permanent  armaments  industry  of  vast  propor- 
tions. Added  ro  this,  three  and  a  half  million 
men  and  women  are  directly  engaged  in  the  de- 
tense  establishment.  We  annually  spend  on  mili- 
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tary  security  alone  more  than  the  net  income  of 
all  United  States  corporations. 

This  conjunction  of  an  immense  military  es- 
tablishment and  a  large  arms  industry  is  new  in 
the  American  experience.  The  total  influence — 
economic,  political,  even  spiritual — is  felt  in 
every  city,  every  statehouse,  every  office  of  the 
federal  government.  We  recognize  the  imperative 
need  for  this  development.  Yet  we  must  not  fail 
to  comprehend  its  grave  implications.  Our  toil, 
resources  and  livelihood  are  all  involved;  so  is  the 
very  structure  of  our  society. 

Eisenhower  went  on  to  suggest  that  such  an 
irrangement,  which  he  called  the  "military- 
ndustrial  complex,"  could  be  perilous  to 
American  ideals.  The  short-term  economic 
benefits  were  clear,  but  the  very  nature  of 
chose  benefits — which  were  all  too  careful- 
y  distributed  among  workers  and  owners  in 
'every  city,  every  statehouse,  every  office  of 
the  federal  government" — tended  to  short- 
circuit  Keynes's  insistence  that  government 
spending  be  cut  back  in  good  times.  The 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  came  in- 
creasingly to  depend  upon  the  construc- 
tion and  continual  maintenance  of  a  vast 
war  machine,  and  so  military  supremacy 
and  economic  security  became  increasing- 
ly intertwined  in  the  minds  of  voters.  No 
one  wanted  to  turn  off  the  pump. 

Between  1940  and  1996,  for  instance,  the 
United  States  spent  nearly  $4.5  trillion  on 
the  development,  testing,  and  construction 
of  nuclear  weapons  alone.  By  1967,  the  peak 
year  of  its  nuclear  stockpile,  the  United 
States  possessed  some  32,000  deliverable 
bombs.  None  of  them  was  ever  used,  which 
illustrates  perfectly  Keynes's  observation 
that,  in  order  to  create  jobs,  the  government 
might  as  well  decide  to  bury  money  in  old 
mines  and  "leave  them  to  private  enterprise 
on  the  well-tried  principles  of  laissez  faire  to 
dig  them  up  again."  Nuclear  bombs  were 
not  just  America's  secret  weapon;  they  were 
also  a  secret  economic  weapon. 

Such  spending  helped  create  economic 
growth  that  lasted  until  the  1973  oil  crisis. 
In  the  1980s,  President  Ronald  Reagan  once 
again  brought  the  tools  of  military  Keynes- 
ianism  to  hear,  with  a  policy  of  significant 
tax  cuts  and  massive  deficit  spending  on 
military  projects,  allegedly  to  combat  a  new 
threat  from  Communism.  Reagan's  military 
expenditures  accounted  for  5.9  percent  of 
the  gtoss  domestic  product  in  1984,  which  in 
turn  fueled  a  7  percent  growth  rate  for  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  and  helped  reelect  Reagan  by 
a  landslide. 

During  the  Clinton  years  military  spending  fell 
to  about  3  percent  of  GDP,  but  the  economy  ral- 


lied strongly  in  Clinton's  second  term  due  to  the 
boom  in  information  technologies,  weakness  in  the 
previously  competitive  Japanese  economy,  and — 
paradoxically — serious  efforts  to  reduce  the  na- 
tional debt.3  With  the  coming  to  power  of  George 
W.  Bush,  however,  military  Keynesianism  re- 
turned once  again.  Indeed,  after  he  began  his  war 
with  Iraq,  the  once-erratic  relationship  between 
defense  spending  and  economic  growth  became 
nearly  parallel.  A  spike  in  defense  spending  in 
one  quarter  would  see  a  spike  in  GDP,  and  a 
drop  in  defense  spending  would  likewise  see  a 
drop  in  GDP. 

To  understand  the  real  weight  of  military 
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Keynesianism  in  the  American  economy  today, 
however,  one  must  approach  official  defense 
statistics  with  great  care.  The  "defense"  budget 
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lead  to  real  war,  or,  il  m  >i  real  wat ,  t hen  a  lignif 
i<  .mi  Is  wai  like  political  environment,  rhiscn  ites 
.i  feedback  loop:  Amerii  an  pre  iidents  I  now  that 
military  Keynesianism  tends  to  concentrate  pi  iw 
er  in  the  executive  branc  h,  and  so  presidents  who 
.  '  I  greater  power  have  a  natural  indue  ement  to 
encourage  further  growth  of  the  military  industrial 
i  omplex.  As  the  phenomena  feed  on  ea(  Ii  other, 
1 1 H  usual  outcome  is  a  real  war,  based  not  on  the 
needs  ol  national  defense  bul  rathet  on  the  do 
mestit  political  logic  of  military  Keynesianism. 
As  U.S.  Senator  Robert  La  Follette  Sr.  observed, 
"In  rimes  oi  peace,  the  wai  part}  insists  on  mak 
nu:  preparation  foi  war.  As  soon  as  prepared  for 
ss.ii,  ii  insists  on  making  wai  ." 

(  leorge  W.  Hush  has  taken  this  natural  polit 
ical  phenomenon  to  an  extreme  nevei  before  ex 
perienced  by  the  American  electorate.  1  \>is 
presidenl  has  sought  greatei  authority,  bul  Hush 
whose  hithei  losi  his  position  as  forty  In  si  presi 
dent  in  a  fair  and  open  election     appears  to  be- 
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ieve  that  increasing  presidential  authority  is  both 
l  birthright  and  a  central  component  of  his  his- 
:orical  legacy.  He  is  support ed  in  this  belief  by  his 
vice  president  and  chief  adviser,  Dick  Cheney. 

In  pursuit  of  more  power,  Rush  and  (Jheney 
lave  unilaterally  authorized  preventive  war 
against  nations  they  designate  as  needing  "regime 
bhange,"  directed  American  soldiers  to  torture 
persons  they  have  seized  and  imprisoned  in  var- 
ious countries,  ordered  the  National  Security 
Agency  to  carry  out  illegal  "data  mining"  sur- 
veillance of  the  American  people,  and  done 
everything  they  could  to  prevent  Congress  from 
outlawing  "cruel,  inhumane,  or  degrading"  treat- 
ment  of  people  detained  by  the  United  Stales. 
Each  of  these  actions  has  been  undertaken  for 
specific  ideological,  tactical,  or  practical  rea- 
sons, but  also  as  part  of  a  general  campaign  of 
power  concentration. 

Cheney  complained  in  2002  that,  since  he 
had  served  as  Gerald  Ford's  chief  of  staff,  he 
iad  seen  a  significant  erosion  in  executive 
power  as  post-Watergate  presidents  were  forced 
to  "cough  up  and  compromise  on  important 
principles."  He  was  referring  to  such  reforms  as 
the  War  Powers  Act  of  1973,  which  requires 
that  the  president  obtain  congressional  ap- 
proval within  ninety  days  of  ordering  troops  in- 
to combat;  the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974,  which  was  designed  to  stop 
Nixon  from  impounding  funds  for  programs  he 
did  not  like;  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
of  1966,  which  Congress  strengthened  in  1974; 
President  Ford's  Executive  Order  11905  of 
1976,  which  outlawed  political  assassination; 
and  the  Intelligence  Oversight  Act  of  1980, 
which  gave  more  power  to  the  I  louse  and  Sen- 
ate select  committees  on  intelligence.  Cheney 
said  that  these  reforms  were  "unwise"  because 
they  "weaken  the  presidency  and  the  vice  pres- 
idency," and  added  that  he  and  the  president 
felt  an  obligation  "to  pass  on  our  offices  in  bet- 
ter shape  than  we  found  them." 

No  president,  however,  has  ever  ackn<  iwledged 
the  legitimacy  of  the  War  Powers  Act,  and  most 
of  these  so-called  limitations  on  presidential  pow- 
er had  been  gutted,  ignored,  or  vi<  ilated  l<  >ng  be- 
fore Cheney  became  vice  president.  Republican 
Senator  John  Sununu  of  New  Hampshire  said, 
"The  vice  president  may  he  the  only  person  I 
know  ol  that  believes  the  executive  lias  somehow 
lost  power  over  the  last  thirty  years." 

Bush  and  Cheney  have  made  it  a  primary 
goal  of  their  terms  in  office,  nonetheless,  to 
carve  executive  power  into  the  law,  and  the 
war  has  been  the  primary  vehicle  lor  such  ac- 
tions. John  Yoo,  Bush's  deputy  assistant  attoi 
ney  general  from  2001  to  2003,  writes  in  bis 
hook  War  B51  Other  Means,  "We  are  used  to  a 
peacetime  system  in  which  Congress  enai  ts 


laws,  the  President  enforces  them,  and  the 
courts  interpret  them.  In  wartime,  the  gravity 
shifts  to  the  executive  branch."  Bush  has 
claimed  that  he  is  "the  commander"  and  "the 
decider"  and  that  therefore  he  does  not  "owe 
anybody  an  explanation"  for  anything.4 

Similarly,  in  a  September  2006  press  confer- 
ence, While  1  louse  spokesman  Tony  Snow  en- 
gaged in  ibis  dialogue: 

Q:  Isn't  it  the  Supreme  Couri  that's  supposed  to 
decide  whether  laws  are  unconstitutional  or  not .' 
A:  No,  as  a  mattei  1  >i  fact  the  president  has  an  obli- 
gation to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  That  is  an  obligation 
that  presidents  have  enacted  through  signing  state- 
ments going  back  to  Jefferson.  So,  while  the  Supreme 
Court  can  be  an  arbiter  of  the  Constitution,  the 
fact  is  the  president  is  the  one,  the  only  person 
who,  by  the  Constitution,  is  given  the  responsibil- 
ity to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  that  document, 
so  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  presidential  au- 
thority under  the  (Constitution  itself. 

Snow  was  referring  to  the  president's  habit  of 
signing  bills  into  law  accompanied  by  "state- 
ments" that,  according  to  the  American  Bar  As- 
soc lation,  "assert  President  Bush's  authority  to 
disregard  or  decline  to  enforce  laws  adopted  by 
( Congress."  All  forty-two  previous  U.S.  presidents 
combined  have  signed  statements  exempting 
themselves  from  the  provisions  of  568  new  laws, 
whereas  Bush  has,  to  date,  exempted  himself  from 
more  than  1,000. 

Failed  Checks  on  Executive  Ambition 

The  current  administration's  perspective  on 

political  power  is  far  from  unique.  Few,  if  any, 
presidents  have  refused  the  increased  executive 
authority  that  is  the  natural  byproduct  of  military 
Kcyncsianism.  Moreover,  the  division  of  power 
1m  eenthe  president,  the(  Congress,  and  the  ju- 
diciary— often  described  as  the  bedrock  ol  Amer- 
ican democracy — has  eroded  significantly  in  re- 
cent years.  The  people,  the  press,  and  the  military, 
loo,  seem  anxious  to  cede  power  to  a  "wartime" 
president,  leaving  Push,  or  those  who  follow  him, 
almost  entirely  unobstructed  in  pursuing  the  im- 
perial project. 

Congress:  Corrupt  and  indifferent,  (Congress, 

which  the  Founders  believed  would  be  the  lead 
ing  branch  ol  government,  has  already  entirely 
forfeited  the  power  to  declare  war.  Mi  ire  rei  enl 
ly,  it  gave  the  presiden  1  1  In-  legal  right  to d<  tain 
anyone,  even  American  citizens,  without        II 

■'  In  a  January  2006  debate,  Yoo  was  asked  ij  any  law 
could  stop  the  president,  if  he  "deems  thai  he  sgoi  to  tin 
ture  somebody,"  from,  say,  "crushing  '.he  testicles  of  the 
person's  child."  Yoo's  response:  "I  think  it  depends  >  • 
wh  y  the  president  thinlis  he  needs  to  dt  >  that. " 
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t<  >  detain  non-citizens  without  recourse 
>eas  corpus,  as  well  as  to  use  a  variety  of  in- 
gation  methods  that  he  could  define,  at  his 
sole  discretion,  to  be  or  not  be  torture. 

The  Courts:  The  judicial  branch  is  hardly  more 
effective  in  restraining  presidential  ambition.  The 
Supreme  Court  was  active  in  the  installation  of  the 
current  president,  and  the  lower  courts  increasingly 
icked  with  judges  who  believe  they  should 
deter  to  his  wishes.  In  2006,  tor  instance,  U.S. 
District  Judge  David  Trager  dismissed  a  suit  by  a 
thirty-five-year-old  Canadian  citizen,  Maher  Arar, 
who  in  2002  was  seized  by  U.S.  government  agents 
ar  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport  and  delivered  to  Syr- 
ia, where  he  was  tortured  tor  ten  months  before  be- 
ing released.  No  charges  were  filed  against  Arar, 
and  his  torturers  eventually  admitted  he  had  no 
links  to  any  crime.  In  explaining  his  dismissal, 
Trager  noted  with  approval  an  earlier  Supreme 
Court  finding  that  such  judgment  would  "threat- 
en 'our  customary  policy  of  deference  to  the  Pres- 
ident in  matters  of  foreign  affairs.'" 

The  Military:  It  is  possible  that  the  U.S.  military- 
could  take  over  the  government  and  declare  a 
dictatorship."  That  is  how  the  Roman  republic 
ended.  For  the  military-  voluntarily  to  move  tow  aid 
direct  rule,  however,  its  leaders  would  have  to  ig- 
nore their  ties  to  civilian  society,  where  the  sym- 
bolic importance  of  constitutional  legitimacy  re- 
mains potent.  Rebellious  officers  may  well  worry 
about  how  the  American  people  would  react  to 
such  a  move.  Moreover,  prosecutions  of  low- 
level  military  torturers  from  Abu  Ghraib  prison 
and  killers  of  civilians  in  Iraq  have  demonstrat- 
ed to  enlisted  ranks  that  obedience  to  illegal  or- 
ders can  result  in  their  being  punished,  whereas 
i  ifificers  go  tree.  No  one  knows  whether  ordinary 
American  soldiers  would  obey  clearly  illegal  or- 
ders to  oust  an  elected  government  or  whether  the 
officer  corps  has  sufficient  confidence  to  issue 
such  orders.  In  addition,  the  present  system  al- 
ready otters  rhe  military  high  command  so 
much — in  funds,  prestige,  and  future  employ- 
ment via  the  military-industrial  revolving  door — 
that  a  perilous  transition  to  anything  resembling 
direct  military  rule  would  make  little  sense  under 
reasonably  normal  conditions. 

The  People:  Could  the  people  themselves  restore 

constitutional  government?  A  grassroots  move- 
ment to  break  the  hold  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex  and  establish  public  financing 
of  elections  is  conceivable.  But,  given  the  con- 
glomerate control  of  the  mass  media  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  mobilizing  the  United  States'  large 

5  Though  they  undoubtedly  would  find  a  more  user- 
i  it. 


and  diffuse  population,  it  is  unlikely.  Moreover, 
the  people  themselves  have  enjoyed  the  Keynes- 
nin  benefits  of  the  U.S.  imperial  project  and — in 
all  but  a  few  cases — have  nor  yet  suffered  any  of 
11^  consequent 

Bankruptcy  and  Collapse 

The  more  likely  check  on  presidential  power, 
and  on  U.S.  military  ambition,  will  be  the  eco- 
nomic failure  that  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  military  Keynesianism.  Traditional  Keynes- 
ianism  is  a  stable  two-part  system  composed  of 
deficit  spending  in  bad  times  and  debt  payment 
in  good  times.  Military  Keynesianism  is  an  un- 
stable one-part  system.  With  no  political  check, 
debt  accrues  until  it  reaches  a  crisis  point. 

In  the  fiscal  2006  budget,  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  estimates  that  Pentagon  spend- 
ing on  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  and  Opera- 
tion Iraqi  Freedom  will  be  about  $10  billion  per 
month,  or  an  extra  $120.3  billion  for  the  year.  As 
of  mid-2006,  the  overall  cost  of  the  wars  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan  since  their  inception  stood  at 
more  than  $400  billion.  Joseph  Stiglitz,  the  No- 
bel Prize-winning  economist,  and  his  colleague, 
Linda  Bilmes,  have  tried  to  put  together  an  esti- 
mate of  the  real  costs  of  the  Iraq  war.  They  cal- 
culate that  it  will  cost  about  $2  trillion  by  2015. 
The  conservative  American  Enterprise  Institute 
suggests  a  figure  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  spec- 
trum— $1  trillion.  Both  figures  are  an  order  of 
magnitude  larger  than  what  the  Bush  Adminis- 
tration publicly  acknowledge^. 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit,  the 
largest  component  of  the  current  account  deficit, 
soared  to  an  all-time  high  in  2005  of  $782.7  bil- 
lion, the  fourth  consecutive  year  that  America's 
trade  debts  set  records.  The  trade  deficit  with 
China  alone  rose  to  $201.5  billion,  the  highest  im- 
balance ever  recorded  with  any  country.  Mean- 
while, since  mid-2000,  the  country  has  lost  near- 
ly 3  million  manufacturing  jobs.  To  try  to  cope 
with  these  imbalances,  on  March  16,  2006,  Con- 
gress raised  the  national  debt  limit  from  $8.2  tril- 
lion to  $9  trillion.  This  was  the  fourth  time  since 
George  W.  Bush  took  office  that  the  limit  had  to 
be  raised.  Had  Congress  not  raised  it,  the  U.S. 
gi  ivernment  would  not  have  been  able  to  borrow 
more  money  and  would  have  had  to  default  on  its 
massive  debts. 

Among  the  creditors  that  finance  this  un- 
precedented sum,  two  of  the  largest  are  the  cen- 
tral banks  of  China  ($854  billion  in  reserves  of 


0  J»i  200},  when  the  Iraq  war  began,  the  citizens  uf  the 
United  Suites  amid  at  least  claim  that  it  was  the  work  of 
an  administration  that  had  lost  the  popular  vote.  But  in 
2004.  Bush  won  that  vote  by  more  than  3  million  bal- 
lots, making  his  war  ours. 


ollars  and  other  foreign  currencies)  and  Japan 
$850  billion),  both  of  which  are  the  managers 
if  the  huge  trade  surpluses  these  countries  enjoy 
trith  the  United  States.  This  helps  explain  why 
he  United  States'  debt  burden  has  not  yet  trig- 
gered what  standard  economic  theory  would  pre- 
dict, which  is  a  steep  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
LIS.  dollar  followed  by  a  severe  contraction  of  the 


British  Isles  did  choose  democracy  over  imperi- 
alism, and  that  nation  continues  to  thrive  as  a  na- 
tion, if  not  as  an  empire. 

It  appears  for  the  moment,  however,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  prefer  the  Roman 
approach  and  so  will  abet  their  government  in 
maintaining  a  facade  of  constitutional  democra- 
cy until  the  nation  drifts  into  bankruptcy. 


American  economy — the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
governments  continue  to  be  willing  to  be  paid  in 
dollars  in  order  to  sustain  American  demand  for 
their  exports.  For  the  sake  of  domestic  employ- 
ment, both  countries  lend  huge  amounts  to  the 
American  treasury,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  how 
long  they  will  want  or  be  able  to  do  so. 

CONFIDENCE  IN  KEY  JUDGMENTS 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  course  of  a  democ- 
racy, and  perhaps  even  more  so  when  that 
democracy  is  as  corrupt  as  that  of  the  United 
States.  With  a  new  opposition  party  in  the  ma- 
jority in  the  House,  the  country  could  begin  a  dif- 
ficult withdrawal  from  military  Keynesianism. 
Like  the  British  after  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  could  choose  to  keep  its  democracy  by 
giving  up  its  empire.  The  British  did  not  do  a  par- 
ticularly brilliant  job  of  liquidating  their  em- 
pire, and  there  were  several  clear  cases  in  which 
British  imperialists  defied  their  nation's  com- 
mitment to  democracy  in  order  to  keep  their 
foreign  privileges — Kenya  in  the  1950s  is  a  par- 
ticularly savage  example — but  the  people  of  the 
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Of  course,  bankruptcy  will  not  mean  the 
literal  end  of  the  United  States  any  more  than 
it  did  for  Germany  in  1923,  China  in  1948,  or 
Argentina  in  2001.  It  might,  in  fact,  open  the 
way  for  an  unexpected  restoration  of  the 
American  system,  or  for  military  rule,  revolu- 
tion, or  simply  some  new  development  we 
cannot  yet  imagine.  Certainly,  such  a  bank- 
ruptcy would  mean  a  drastic  lowering  of  the 
current  American  standard  of  living,  a  loss  of 
control  over  international  affairs,  a  process  of 
adjusting  to  the  rise  of  other  powers, 
including  China  and  India,  and  a  further  dis- 
crediting of  the  notion  that  the  United  States 
is  somehow  exceptional  compared  with  other 
nations.  The  American  people  will  be  forced 
to  learn  what  it  means  to  be  a  far  poorer  na- 
tion and  the  attitudes  and  manners  that  go 
with  it.7  e 

7  National  Intelligence  Estimates  seldom  contain  startling 
new  data.  To  me  they  always  read  like  magazine  articles 
or  well-researched  and  footnoted  graduate  seminw  p 

When  my  wife  once  asked  me  what  w secret  about 

them,  I  answered  that  perhaps  it  was  the  jact  that  t/ii    i 
the  best  we  could  do. 
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watei  lined  fields,  with  the  dun  dusk 
i  rolling  by,  the  i  rain  shuddei  ing  and 
groaning,  the  wood  gn  ianing  (  )ui  hope 
was  Santa  Barbara. 

I  had  ne\  ei  i  idden  among  lumbei 
si.uLs  heloie  .nni  was  appiehensive 

thai  iIh\  might  slnh  and  i  rush  us, 
I  \  i  nni. ill\  I  i  onsoled  mysell  with  the 
thought  thiil  il  ilu\  did  skim  together, 
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would  probably  die  instantly,  so  (here 
/as  nothing  to  fear.  Moreover,  Steve 
tad  ridden  the  gondolas  many  limes 
nd  seemed  unworried,  so  I  let  ir  go, 
elishing  the  open  air  and  the  smell 
■I  fresh  lumber  around  me. 

A  flare  of  evening  sun  in  (he  ( iabi- 
an  Range  (pink  chalcedony),  the 
vhire  loveliness  of  rain  birds  blowing 
pray  in  elongated  flower  petals,  ( Ik- 
eaden  darkness  of  a  lettuce  field,  all 
hese  perceptions  granted  to  me  right 
lext  to  the  freeway  became  my  loveli- 
:st  treasures,  which  I  hope  to  hoard 
ight  up  to  the  cemetery  lights  amidst 
be  last  golden  green  of  thi'  fields. 

That  was  the  great  thing  about  ibis 
iort  of  ride:  breathing  the  air  of  reali- 
y.  In  the  Gilroy  country  the  evening 
nulled  of  garlic;  later  on,  near  Santa 
Barbara,  the  dawn  would  smell  of  anise, 
-•reight-train  rides  are  parables.  Why 
lave  we  chosen  to  live  behind  walls 
ind  windows?  For  an  answer,  imagine 
he  shocking  blackness  and  feeling  of 
isphyxiation  when  a  freight  train  en- 
ters a  tunnel!  An  old  man  once  told  me 
lbout  riding  a  freight  in  some  nebu- 
ous  northern  realm  where  a  tunnel 
was  so  long  that  the  hobo  on  top  of 
the  gondola  fell  off  dead;  the  old  man 
had  succeeded  in  becoming  an  old  man 
because  he  rode  in  a  boxcar  full  of  air! 
Was  that  a  fall  tale?  I  don't  know.  Bui 
I  can  assure  you  thai  tin-  runnel  dark- 
ness beyond  the  window  of  a  subway  i  ar 
>r  passenger  car,  however  eerie  it  might 
se,  is  quite  innocuous  compared  with 
the  real  blackness  that  wrenches  breath 
away.  Reality  caresses  and 


A, 


reality  stings! 


I  dusk  the  train  balled  alongside 
a  dingy  white  wall  whose  graffiti  bail 

seen  whitewashed  into  irregular  shapes 
of  a  different  griminess,  and  on  the  far 

side  of  thai  wall  and  its  weeds,  a  beau- 
tiful young  Hispanic  woman  stood 
holding  he)  daughter's  hand  and  gaz- 
ing at  the  train.  I  waved  to  them,  and 
they  smiled  and  waved  back.  My  li  me 
liness  drained  away  from  me,  and  even 
now  I  feel  gladdened  by  I  be  memory  of 
that:  moment.  After  a  lime  their  men 
came  out.  They,  too,  stood  and  waved. 
I  never  said  a  word  to  them,  and  I  will 
remember  them  forever. 

Into  the  dark  went  the  Hani  now,  a< 

companied  by  few  and  pale  lights  ami 
by  more  darkness  that  compressed  the 


already  flattened  ground.  I  inhaled  the 
darkness  of  vegetal  ii  m  and  pallid  dark- 
nesses of  fields,  the  corpse-while  dirt 
roads,  everything  glimpsed  between 
slacks  ol  lumber,  in  the  cut  between 
high  ridges  of  darkness.  I  lallway  up  my 
lumber  stack  1  suddenly  spied  I  be 
lemony-yellow  lights  of  a  small  rant  li 
and  wondered  what  ii  would  be  like  to 

live  there  for  the  rcsl  of  my  life.  Like  the 
lumber  piles  shifting  subtly  back  anil 
forth,  neither  solid  enough  to  be  en- 
tirely salt-  nor  suffii  iently  yielding  to 
avoid  crushing  me  if  they  should  fall, 
the  lives  I  could  have  lived  leased  me; 
in  two  steps  1  could  have  leaped  off  the 
rusty  metal  train  bed  and  made  landfall 
in  sight  of  that  ranch  if  I'd  really  want- 
ed io;  then  I  would  have  lived  out  my 
life  there  in  I  ruth,  lor  the  fall  at:  that 
speed  would  have  killed  me.  But  noth- 
ing fell  inimical,  excepl  occasionally 
those  lashed-down  towers  ol  ( Canadian 

Douglas  fir  around  me— and  when  I 
say  me  ibis  is  not  to  deny  the  presence 
i ii  my  two  companions,  with  whom  I 
shared  my  pleasures;  but  jusr  as  a  fam- 
ily can  go  to  church  together  and  sit 
side  by  side  on  the  pew  while  experi- 
en<  ing  (or  not )  separate  communions 
with  the  many-faced  Spirit,  so  too  my 

friends  and  I,  although  we  shared  food, 

water,  booze,  cigars,  ami  vigilance,  re- 
mained   gloriously   alone    in    that 

nightscape.  1  saw  a  tall  palm  silhouet- 
ted in  the  night,  then  a  tail  forest.  I 
saw  it,  and  then  it  was  gone.  I  low  i  <  mid 
I  know  what  my  companions  saw? 

Slowly  chewing  a  date,  wrapped  up 
in  all  my  jackets,  I  stretched  OUl  on 
ban-  steel  thai  was  a  truly  luxurious 
bed  thanks  to  the  soft  shadow  of  the 
darkness.  My  friends  were  sleeping  as  I 
indc  the  trestle  bridge's  black  shadow 

on  the  silver  river.  I  rode  it   through 

the  smell  of  river  and  grass,  and  a  brighi 
Star  in  the  sky  kepi  me  company,  nun 
ing  bluish-white  for  my  delight,  until  a 
sudden  invasion  ol  road  lights  drowned 
ii  in  alien  brightness.  I  lappily,  those  ex- 
crescences fell  behind  quickly.  My  star 
returned  i<  >  me.  The  moon  was  playing 

hide-and-seek  will)  the  ridge,  then 

came  a  canyon  with  moon-white  grass 
and  trees  as  richly  leaved  as  thunder- 
heads,  the  nighl  sky  almost  whin-  by 
comparison;  and  I  hoped  never  to  see 
this  place  by  day  because  ii  was  so  pei 
feci  in  its  night  incarnation,  being  noi 
merely  my  past  bui  the  vanished  Ami  i 


H  an  Wcsl  itself  where  I  would  have 
In  imesleadid  with  my  pioneer  bride;  I 
would  have  planted  orchards  and  drunk 
Irom  the  artesian  well  ol  dreams. 

The  freight  kepi  going  right  through 
Santa  Barbara,  and  we  though.!  we 
might  have  to  ride  to  Ventura  or  be 
yond,  bui  jusi  south  of  Carpinteria  ii 
slowed,  anil  whal  iih  reased  our  moti- 
vation io  gei  olf  jusl  then  was  thai  a 
man  with  a  walkie-talkie  was  standing 
in  the  gravel,  Staring  into  each  ear,  and 
his  eyes  met  mine,  al  whit  h  poini  he 
raised  the  walkie-talkie  io  his  mouth. 
The  train  kepi  traveling  southward  al 

about  the  same  speed  as  a  running  mat  i, 
so  when  the  walkie-lalkie  man  was  the 
ineresl  dot  behind  us  we  jumped  out, 
landing  either  creel  or  on  our  hands 
and  knees,  as  we  ihougbl  best.  Then  we 
began  to  walk  away  from  thai  life.  It 
was  half  past  seven  in  the  morning. 
Crossing  the  highway,  we  regrouped 

against  the  wall  ol  a  gated  communi- 
ty, and  Sieve  railed  his  daughter  on  a 
cell  phone  while  I  pissed  on  a  tree. 

My  good  and  patient  friends  wailed 
for  me  wi i bout  recriminations  while  I 

toiled  over  the  breakwater's  boulders, 
anxious  not  to  crack  my  pelvis  again. 
A  series  ol  small  strokes  bad  wrecked 
my  balani  e,  and  whal  would  have  tak- 
en them  fifteen  minutes  look  me  an 
hour.  Then  we  weni  out  lor  breakfast 
with  Steve's  wile  and  daughter,  and 
slept  all  afternoon  in  Steve's  daughter's 
apartment,  I  on  the  floor,  Brian  on  the 

COUch,  Sieve  upslairs  in  the  bed.  When 
I  woke  up  it  was  a  great  pleasure  Io  lie 
a  little  longer  on  the  sod  carpel,  safe 
Iron)  reality. 

The  next  morning  we  look  the  Am 
Irak  fust  from  Santa  Barbara  to  (  li  ile 
la,  I  hen,  when  we  saw  no  double  I  rai  I . , 
changed  our  minds  and  Stayed  on  I  Ik- 
I  rain,  buying  new  I  ii  kets  for  San  I  uis 
( )bispo.  The  conductor  silently  ad- 
mired my  orange  bucket,  li  was  a  mill- 
ion ably  innoi  nous  ride  along:  i  ! 
an  extraordinarily  flai  blue  ,< -a  with 
greenish-white  traceries    fhi    ;ul 
the  i. in  bea<  h  were  now  ai  (  ompanied 
by  a  ll'  ii  ol  Mil  kayal  s  'I  in1  palm  in    s, 
dome  teni  :,  and  pretty  bea<  h  girl: 
no  I.  mgei  I  he  world  a:  Lhc^  had  I  >een 
when  I  had  seen  them  from  th'    lum 

hi  i  gondola,  bui  a      i : 

lered  by  wind*  iwsills  I     mm 
that  i  bey  wi 
-It-red  beet  ii      car  and 
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luxuriously  drank  them.  Once  again  1 
saw  schools  of  porpoises.  At  about  one- 
fifteen  we  arrived  in  San  Luis  Obispo. 
One  always  hides  when  the  freight 
enters  a  yard.  1  particularly  remember 
how  from  my  rathole  between  lumber 
piles  I'd  observed  the  sinister  illumi- 
nation of  this  very  station  as  my  friends 
snored.  It  had  then  seemed  as  daunting 
as  an  enemy  military  installation.  Now 


fence  and  I  slithered  under  it,  my  oil- 
skin pants  getting  ^oo^  and  muddy, 
and  down  we  all  ducked  into  the  creek- 
side's  poison  oak  and  up  the  other 
hank,  up  the  steep  eucalyptus  lull  to 
the  parking  lot,  where  a  yirl  with  a 
bicycle  had  told  us  that  one  locked- 
looking  gate  wasn't  really  locked,  and 
it  wasn't,  so  we  went  down  the  hill 
and  ran  across  the  clearing  that  was 


Hours  went  by  without  am  train  at ! 
all.  Lying  in  the  pine  needles,  1 
breathed  the  honeyed  hours  of  illegal 
i  mie.  I  argued  that  we  should  lurk  near 
the  overpass,  so  that  we  could  board  a 
long  train  near  the  rear  without  being 
seen;  but  im  companions  pointed  out, 
with  good  reason,  that  the  oasis  where 
we  had  spent  the  afternoon,  and  in- 
deed that  entire  east  side  of  the  trac  ks, 


it  was  a  hannless  afternoon  place,  open 
to  the  public,  because  we  were  there 

legally.  It  was  high  time 

tor  that  to  end. 


D 


iscreetly  paralleling  the  train 
yard  on  the  nearest  street,  we  walked 
northward  tor  a  block  or  two,  then  re- 
joined  the  tracks  out  ot  sight  ot  the 
station.  There  was  no  litter  here,  un- 
fortunately; this  must  not  be  a  spot 
that  had  brought  x<nx\  luck  to  our  va- 
grant colleagues.  And  south  ot  the  sta- 
tion we'd  seen  a  large  track  crew.  It 
seemed  best  to  lie  low  tor  a  while.  My 
im  ire  agile  companions  went  over  the 


II  \RPER'SM  V  I  \/: 


bordered  on  one  side  by  a  fenced  hi  mse 
with  a  NO  TRESPASSING  sign  and  on 
the  other  by  the  tracks  themselves, 
from  which  we  were  screened  by  a  nar- 
row oasis  of  eucalyptus,  geranium,  and 
palm.  There  we  lurked  like  rodents, 
watching  the  tracks  in  the  sun,  framed 
by  brightly  graveled  whiteness,  rusty 
rails,  and  birdsong.  1  felt  edgy  whenever 
a  pickup  door  slammed  on  the  tracks; 
that  pickup  was  angled  toward  us,  and 
what  it  it  belonged  to  someone  with 
the  authority  to  remove  us.'Next  came 
tin.'  sound  ot  a  woodpecker,  and  en- 
gine noises  tar  and  close.  We  were  not 
so  much  hopeful  as  ready. 


was  less  exposed.  So  I  was  outvoted. 

When  night  came,  Steve  saw  a  lo- 
comotive with  an  open  door  and  pro- 
pi  ised  that  we  hide  in  there,  but  as  soon 
as  w  e'd  entered  its  darkness  a  light  came 
on  across  the  tracks  and  Brian  was  sure 
that  we VI  been  seen,  so  we  ran  back 
down  and  along  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  tracks,  hoping  to  reach  our  oasis, 
but  by  the  time  we'd  reached  the  shed, 
here  came  a  man  with  a  giant  flash- 
light! Another  Amtrak  was  coming 
south,  its  lights  aimed  at  us.  The  con- 
ductor dismounted.  Brian  and  I  froze 
against  the  darkest  wall  of  the  shed; 
Steve  was  already  gone.  The  man  ap- 


>roached  and  shined  his  light;  I  was 
ure  that  he'd  seen  me,  but  he  did  nothi- 
ng. He  was  a  steward;  he  locked  the 
jates  to  some  of  the  tracks.  As  soon  as 
ie  was  gone,  we  threw  ourselves  down 
n  the  grass.  The  Amtrak  tolled  its  bell 
md  hauled  its  two  tiers  of  yellow  win- 
dows down  the  tracks  to  bed,  hissing 
and  snoring  in  front  of  us  for  a  long 
dme.  Suddenly  the  conductor  was 
talking  toward  us  down  the  gravel;  my 
leart  was  pounding.  Officials  with  flash- 
lights came  straight  toward  us. 

Trust  me,  said  Steve.  Their  eyes 
iren't  adjusted.  They  can't  see  us. 

He  was  right.  I  experienced  a  sur- 
prisingly extreme  fear,  commingled 
with  the  fascination  of  observing  a  rare 
ohenonemon:  namely,  our  own  super- 
natural power  of  invisibility.  These 
men  in  uniform,  I  could  almost  have 
touched  their  ankles!  They  were 
so  close  now  that  their  various 
yellow  probes  of  wrist  light  pud- 
dled around  them  and  caught  the 
grass  around  my  elbows.  They 
were  an  island  of  authority  in  the 
night,  with  immense  theoretical 
power  over  us,  but,  like  us,  they 
were  small  and  alone;  the  night 
was  bigger  than  any  of  us.  And  we  were 
more  a  part  of  the  night  than  they  were. 

We  crouched  in  the  undergrowth. 
Here  came  more  functionaries  with 
flashlights.  That  last  gate,  one  of  them 
said.  That  was  our  gate.  Steve  and  I  ran 
up  the  hill  as  fast  as  we  could  and  threw 
ourselves  down  into  the  leaves.  But 
this  time  the  man  with  the  flashlight 
saw  Steve's  pack  and  my  cursed  or- 
ange bucket. 

Someone's  HIDJN',  he  said,  and 
laughed. 

In  a  fright,  we  ran  into  the  weeds 
and  clung  together  like  lovers.  The  man 
shone  his  flashlight  directly  on  us.  But 
we  were  in  the  shadows  and  our  cloth- 
ing was  dark.  We  waited  through  the 
pale  white  lights,  the  blinking  blue  light 
on  the  track,  the  yellow  light  through 
the  palm  fronds,  and  we  spied  on  the 
rusty  tracks  that  were  now  milk-silver 
in  the  security  lights.  Again  menacing 
silhouettes  with  caps  and  flashlights  ad- 
vanced upon  us,  and  our  hearts  pound- 
ed. They  shone  their  lights  in  our  faces, 
but  once  again  they  failed  to  catch  us. 
A  century  later  the  track  steward  re- 
turned, locked  the  gates  to  the  Am- 
trak, and  retreated  into  his  place  be- 


hind the  dark  window.  Life  was  the 
whish  of  air,  the  rustle  of  grass,  and  I 
hoped  I  was  not  lying  in  poison  oak. 

Now  it  was  midnight  and  the 
freight  finally  came,  but  behind  a  pas- 
senger train.  Shit,  shit,  said  Steve; 
Bill,  you  were  right.  A  crew  swarmed 
around  that  train,  which  was  south- 
bound. A  man's  voice  said:  There's  a 
freight  ahead  of  us.  It's  a-goin'  over 
the  hill  to  Oakland. 

I  abandoned  my  orange  bucket.  We 
ran  around  the  head  of  the  train,  and 
the  engineer  either  failed  to  see  us  or 
else  out  of  pity  or  indifference  refrained 
from  making  a  report.  We  strolled 
down  the  west  side  of  the  tracks  and 
into  the  darkness,  passing  through  the 
parking  lot  on  the  side  of  the  station. 
Now  the  stopped  freight  stretched  in- 
finitely southward. 


The  man  shone  his  flashlight 

directly  on  us.  but  we 

were  in  the  shadows  and  our 

clothing  was  dark 


Finally  we  found  the  darkness  of  an 
open  boxcar.  Steve  hated  boxcars  and 
wanted  to  look  for  something  better, 
but  we'd  gone  only  a  few  cars  south  of 
it  when  the  brakes  began  to  hiss.  I  per- 
suaded the  other  two  to  come  back, 
and  while  they  tapped  the  door  open 
with  a  railroad  spike  I  wriggled  up  and 
in,  as  proud  of  doing  this  without  my 
bucket  as  a  toddler  is  of  walking;  and 
I  flicked  on  my  flashlight  just  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  make  sure  that  there  was  no 
excrement  or  broken  glass  and  saw 
graffiti  of  a  naked  woman's  ass  and  a 
white,  rather  friendly  skull  on  the 
white  walls. 

There  came  another  hiss  of  air,  and 
after  ten  hours  of  hidin'  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  the  freight  began  to  move. 
Through  the  wide-open  door  I  saw  a 
vast  square  wall  of  vivid  life.  All  the 
waiting,  that  living  fieldmouse-small 
in  the  grass,  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
experience,  because  it  made  the  jour- 
ney feel  like  salvation.  And  I  won- 
dered whether  life  could  be 
Dgi  k  id  without  the  hard  times, 
irk  and  lovely  tree-shadows 
ra<  ed  across  the  long  white  gallery,  and 


the  shadows  of  my  two  comrades  con- 
tinually glided  toward  me,  getting  de- 
voured by  the  pursuing  shadow  of  the 
doorframe.  Then  all  of  a  sudden,  red 
signal-luminescence  rushed  into  the 
boxcar  and  flushed  us  with  the  blood  of 
the  entire  world. 

That  night  the  boxcar  seemed  to  be 
speeding  upward  like  a  rocket  under  at- 
tack from  anti-rocket  missiles;  it  roared 
at  what  felt  like  an  ever-increasing  ve- 
locity, took  evasive  action  by  shaking 
from  side  to  side,  and  every  now  and 
then  lurched  horribly,  as  if  it  had  just 
been  hit.  Sometimes  I  would  be  awak- 
ened from  a  light  doze  by  the  boxcar's 
sudden  slamming,  as  if  there  had  been 
an  accident.  Amidst  all  this  shrieking 
and  creaking,  the  immense  open  door, 
the  lighted  city  of  the  men's  prison 
immediately  to  the  west,  then  the  mul- 
titude of  foggy  pictures  before 
dawn,  I  felt  as  if  every  possibility 
were  offering  itself  through  the 
open  door,  but  without  Mephisto- 
phelian  trickery.  The  infinities 
available  to  me  paraded  as  be- 
guilingly  as  clock  figures  on  a  me- 
dieval church  tower. 

My  friends  woke  me  up  again 
because  we  were  coming  into  Salinas. 
I  leaped  up,  fully  clothed  and  shoed 
like  a  soldier,  slung  my  pack  to  my 
shoulder,  and  I  was  ready!  But  the  train 
kept  going.  My  friends  stood  dismayed. 
Well,  it  was  nice  while  it  lasted,  I  said, 
and  went  back  to  sleep. 

Six  hours  later  we  glimpsed  corn- 
fields and  then  half-constructed  hous- 
es, the  ever-swarming  California;  and 
though  the  boxcar  was  still,  objec- 
tively speaking,  huge,  all  the  obscene 
drawings  could  now  be  seen  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  our  traveling 
gallery  seemed  to  have  shrunk.  Its 
grimy,  rusty  floor  was  drearier,  and 
even  the  fabulous  rectangle  of  real  lite 
projected  upon  its  open  movie  screen 
seemed  less  enchanting,  in  part  be- 
cause so  many  California  cities  are 
ugly,  in  part  because  1  had  hardly  slept, 
and  surely  in  some  measure  because 
riding  the  rails,  like  any  attempt  to 
escape  from  life,  must  t;  dure 

every  now  and  then. 

Presently  we  found  oursel 
ing  into  Hayward  and 
the  yard,  far  t<  10 
to  consider  getting  i    I 
velocity  again, 
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yard  with  its  many  tracks,  fences,  and 
the  stench  of  excrement;  .1  baleful  place 
thai  1  would  nor  want  to  be  wandering 
through  at  night.  Passing  through  Jack 
London  Square,  the  nam  slowed  to  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  bur  by  now  we 
were  already  in  Emeryville,  with  the 
blue  giraffes  of  container  shipping  cranes 
ahead.  My  friends  feared  that  the  tr  lin 
would  not  stop  here  either,  so  we  de- 
cided to  jump  oft  by  a  vote  of  two  to 
one.  I  voted  no  because  I  was  fearful.  I 
have  always  avoided  jumping  on  or  off 
tinning  trains,  but  there  was  nothing  f<  >r 
it.  Brian  went  first,  fell,  bit  bis  bead, 
and  slammed  his  hand  against  his 
bloody  face,  falling  tar  behind  us  now. 
We  couldn't  leave  him,  so  now  we  had 
ti  >  g<  >.  Steve  wenr  next  and  landed  erect, 
tough  and  bold  on  the  day  after  his  fifti- 
eth birthday,  bur  later  admitted  to  hav- 
ing hurt  his  ankle.  1,  solicitous  tor  my 
knees  and  pelvis,  landed  in  a  ball  on  the 
gravel,  twisting  my  knee.  1  limped 
well  enough,  and  we  all  slithered 

under    the    yard's    fence 

quire  adequately. 


D 


id  you  ever  ride  the  rails?  1  asked 
the  hobo. 

Yeah.  1  rode  the  freights.  Shitty. 
Like  just  plain  dirty.  When  Burlington 
Northern  and  Santa  Fe  merged,  they 
tightened  all  the  screws.  They  see  you, 
you  go  straight  to  jail.  Right  now  1  just 
hitchhike.  I'm  srranded  here.  Maybe 
I'll  clear  seven  or  eight  bucks  a  day. 
When  I  left  Seattle  I  only  had  twenty 
and  that  wasn't  enough.  I  wanna  make 
at  leasr  titty-sixty  bucks  here  before  1 
hit  the  next  town. 

1  talked  with  that  hobo  awhile,  and 
then  I  gave  him  money,  got  into  a  car, 
and  oft  1  wenr,  down  the  freeway,  right 
our  ot  Missoula,  Montana;  and  the  feel- 
ing within  me  as  1  departed  his  sad  life 
resembled  the  feeling  when  the  nam  ac- 
celerates and  tbe  yard  is  safely  behind; 
I  am  tree,  and  tor  the  moment  my  own 
sad  lite,  with  its  own  rules,  necessities, 
and  railroad  bulls,  will  not 
be  able  to  catch  me. 


H 


avre,  Montana,  was  a  long 

narrow  town  whose  spinal  column 
consisted  ot  a  railroad  line  and  a 
dozen  metal  grain  silos  shaped  like 
stubby  pencils.  Tbe  railroad  yard  it- 
self lav  itisi  north  of  Mam  Street, 
where  Mrs.  Gregory,  proprietress  ot 
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die  Silver  Thimble  sewing  shop,  bad 
once  kept  her  establishment.  1  [oboes 
sometimes  used  her  outside  water 
tap,  because  on  the  tar  side  of  the 
tracks  lav  tbe  hobo  jungle.  She'd 
tried  turning  tbe  tap  off  but  then 
they  came  inside  to  ask  for  water, 
and  Mrs.  Gregory,  who  really  was  a 
friendly  enough  sort,  turned  the  tap 
back  on  and  lefl  them  to  it.  Once  .1 
customer  came  and  cried  out  that  a 
naked  hobo  woman  was  washing  her- 
self  outside.  Mrs.  Gregory  said  to  let 
her  be;  she  wasn't  doing  any  barm. 

1  never  to  my  knowledge  met  any 
of  Mrs.  Gregory's  guests,  bur  1  made 
repeated  acquaintance  ot  the  hobo 
Ira,  who,  clothed  in  his  slimy  blue 
windbreaker  and  in  his  smell  of  old 
sweat  and  burning  garbage,  loped 
along  tbe  side  of  the  road,  away  from 
the  locomotive  from  which  he'd 
leaped,  trotting  and  then  running  and 
running  cross-country  from  his  tear, 
happy  to  be  asked  about  himself  but 
afraid  to  answer,  hanging  his  head, 
twisting  away.  Lie  was  a  pitiable  cu- 
riosity to  me  when  I  first  met  him 
nearly  a  decade  ago;  now  I  begin  to 
see  that  be  is  my  brother.  Ask  him 
how  lite  was  on  the  rails  these  days 
and  he'd  quickly  insist  that  he  usually 
took  Greyhound.  He  was  toothless, 
and  bis  weathered,  swollen  face  had 
darkened  until  it  resembled  one  ot 
those  frozen  mummies  they'd  found 
in  a  cave  in  Greenland.  Someone  had 
Stolen  his  false  teeth.  Lie  said  rhar 
Nevada  was  a  dangerous  place,  tilled 
with  "litters,"  but  when  1  inquired 
whether  someone  in  Nevada  had  lift- 
ed his  false  teeth  he  ducked  his  head 
and  equivocated,  afraid  to  give  up 
this  secret.  Where  had  he  been? 
Well,  all  over.  He  was  beaded  for 
Glacier  National  Park,  where  there 
might  be  a  cabin  be  could  sleep  in 
while  be  repaired  bis  finances.  What 
were  bis  plans'  Well,  get  a  rest,  get  a 
brrle  snack,  try  to  improve  his  fi- 
nances. All  he  carried  was  his  bedroll, 
because  he  didn't  really  need  to  dunk 
water  that  much.  The  worst  thing 
about  riding  the  rails  was  risking 
tailing  asleep.  He  seemed  terrified  of 
tailing  in  bis  vigilance,  whether  be- 
cause of  railroad  bulls  or  of  gangsters 
or  simply  ot  bis  own  nightmares  1 
never  learned.  1  asked  him  whether 
he  liked  boxcars  or  grainer  cars  bet- 


ter, and  111  terror  be  murmured  some- 
thing about  hotels  and  riding  Grey- 
hound. His  meaningless  evasions  re- 
peated  themselves,  like  bis  odor  of 
burned  cooking  and  ot  sooty,  Jirn 
concrete  underpasses  whose  ceil- 
ings were  charred  perfect- 
Is  black. 
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n  the  narrow  strip  of  mosquitoey 
trees  and  grass  between  tbe  south  bank 
ot  the  river  and  the  old  t  irear  North-  [: 
em  Tracks  there  in  Havre,  Montana, 
the  wind  came  through  sweet-smelling  ^ 
trees  and  cooled  a  NO  TRESPA^INC, 
sign.  Hogs  barked  across  the  brown- 
green  river.  C  mats  attacked  my  throat. 
Last  the  No  TRESPASSING  sign  there 
was  ;i  bend  around  which  the  narrow 
grassy  strip  widened  into  a  plain  too 
mucky  for  camping,  plastered  with  old 
dogprints  and  footprints  and  a  few 
fresh  raccoon  tracks.  Mosquitoes 
danced  golden  like  evening  river- 
ripples;  train  bells  sang  by.  Between 
the  river  and  the  tracks  lay  a  shrunk- 
en scrap  of  forest  through  which  a  trail 
led  alongside  a  barbed-wire  fence,  and 
though  1  saw  grimy  cardboard  flats  and 
scraps  of  plastic  hidden  under  pines 
and  in  dandelion  thickets,  the  only 
shelter  I  could  find,  roofed  by  a  plas- 
tic  tarp  weighted  down  with  old  tires, 
held  nothing  but  a  farmer's  hay  bales. 
There  were  no  hoboes  in  the  hobo 
jungle  anymore. 

There  is  no  hobo  jungle,  a  woman 
said.  They  cut  down  a  lot  of  the  trees 
and  widened  the  road  about  three 
years  back,  to  discourage  'em. 

An  old  man  in  Shelby,  Montana, 
said:  Oh,  those  hobo  jungles  just 
kinda  dried  up.  Self-destructed.  Al- 
cohol abuse,  missing  children. 

Oh,  it's  in  full  swing  now,  said  the 
officer  behind  glass  at  the  same 
town's  police  station.  We  see  ten  or 
fifteen  hoboes  a  week.  They're  going 
across  the  Hi-Line.  Ir  always  picks 
up  atrer  April. 

I'd  heard  about  rhe  Hi-Line  from  a 
woman  in  Townsend,  who'd  sighed: 
There  used  to  be  more  ot  an  honor 
code.  You  know,  honor  among  thieves. 
And  people  used  to  be  more  prepared. 
I  was  a  Hi-Line  winter  rider!  I'd  get  on 
at  thirty  below.  Never  froze,  because  I 
carried  what  I  needed.  Now  people 
don't  ride  with  gear,  and  since  they 
don't  have  any  they  want  yours. 


X 


How  often  do  they  get  arrested?  I 
sked  the  officer  in  Shelby. 

We've  only  arrested  one  in  the  last 
ear.  Felony  assault  on  a  citizen  with 

knife. 

Does  the  railroad  call  you  in  to  ar- 
est  the  train  riders? 

As  long  as  they  keep  their  feet  up 
>n  the  car  or  the  flatbed,  they  just  let 
em  go. 

And  I  saw  them  going,  and  I  want- 
Id  to  go,  like  silvery  rain  blowing  off  an 
>verpass.  I  wanted  to  ride  the  Hi-Line 
nd  get  away  from  this  world. 

I  had  one  more  question  for  the 
Dmcer. 

He  scratched  his  head.  —  Did 
we  have  a  hobo  jungle? 


dunno. 


o,  there  were  no  hoboes  in  the 
robo  jungle  in  Havre.  The  next  morn- 
ng,  returning  with  my  sweetheart,  Lizzy, 
vith  the  sky  as  steely  as  the  silos  of  the 
armers  Grain  Exchange,  I  set  out  to  ex- 
plore every  inch.  We  found  a  camp 
learth  with  a  cooking  pot  still  on  the 
ishes,  as  if  the  hobo  there  had  had  to 
eave  suddenly.  —  It  reminds  me  of 
Dompeii,  said  Lizzy  mournfully.  —  Pass- 
ng  two  kids  fishing,  we  ducked  under 
:he  bridge  and  waited  by  somebody's 
bedroll  for  hours.  Graffiti  proclaimed 
he  self-expression  of  Gros  Ventre  In- 
dians, and  a  camouflage  jacket  lay  in 
:he  sand.  On  the  concrete  wall  it  read: 

I'm  an  unhappy  hobo 
I  just  have  no  luck 
Even  when  I  ride  the  train 
I  ride  like  old  people  fuck. 

But  amidst  other  graffiti  wriggled 
a  pair  of  SS  lightning-bolts  beside 
the  ominous  letters  FTRA,  which  re- 
ferred to  an  organization  described 
by  Spokane  police  detective  Bob 
Grandinetti  as  a  very  dangerous  group  of 
people.  They  are  highly  mobile  and  fierce- 
ly violent.  .  .  .  Many  FTRA  members  are 
basically  cold-blooded  serial  killers  who 
could  definitely  pose  a  dangerous  threat 
to  police  officers .  The  same  wall  memo- 
rialized FTRA  KOMO  HOPPER  97  EAST- 
BOUND  8-21-97  and  FREIGHT  TRAIN 
PENNY.  How  dangerous  were  Komo  and 
Penny?  How  might  they  have  com- 
pared with  Ira  or  the  hobo  woman 
who'd  washed  her  only  set  of  clothes 
behind  Mrs.  Gregory's  store?  To  the 
townspeople  of  Havre,  none  of  whom 
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seemed  to  have  heard  of  the  FTRA, 
they  .ill  might  as  well  have 
been  trolls. 


I 


looked  down  an  alley,  and  sc 1 1  saw 
an  alley  tramp.  The  other  homeless 
ones  I'd  seen  in  Sacramento  were  busy 
and  unfriendly,  hut  this  man  took  his 
time,  slowly  sawing  at  a  pack  strap  with 
his  razor  knife  as  he  sat  among  shopping 
bags,  guarding  a  woman's  purse,  so  I 
wandered  over  to  him  and  said:  Pardon 
me,  sir,  >.\o  you  know  anything  about 
the  FTRA.' 

I  know  they're  a  bunch  of  mother- 
fuckers, be  said.  I  never  hopped  trains, 
so  other  I  ban  thai  I  don't  know  much. 
But  my  girlfriend's  going  to  be  back 
in  a  minute.  She  knows.  She  used  to 
hang  around  them  FTRA.  She's  out 
getting  ( Chinese  food. 

When  the  girlfriend  came  back, 
he  said  to  her:  lie  wants  to  know 
about  FTRA. 

Why? 

I'm  a  reporter,  I  said. 

The  two  of  them  recoiled,  and  the 
man  said:  [  swear  I  didn't  tell  him  noth- 
in'.  lie  looked  me  up  and  down  and 
said:  What  are  you,  some  college  kid.7 

Something  like  that ,  1  said.  Are  the 
FTRA  around  everywhere? 

Sure,  the  woman  said.  They're  just 
ordinary  people.  Good  folks  to  hang 
with  if  you're  catching  out. 

Why  did  you  used  to  catch  out? 

To  get  from  here  to  there. 

I  beat  they  wear  bandanas. 
Yeah,  around  their  necks.  V\l\\  or 

black.    I  be  bag-and-tag,  they  call  it. 
They  can  be  a  little  bit  rough. 

That's  what  I  told  him,  the  man 
said.  They  got  a  bad  rep. 

II  I  see  somebody  with  a  red  ban- 
dana around  bis  neck,  can  I  just  go  up 
to  him  and  say,  Ate  you  FTRA' 

You  goddamned  doofus!  shouted  the 
man.  Thai's  the  stupidest  fucking  thing 
I  ever  beard.  You  wanna  commit  sui- 
cide or  what?  I'm  not  even  FTRA  and 
you're  already  starting  to  piss  me  off. 
Don't  you  get  it?  We  hate  you. 

Why's  that? 

Because  you're  just  a  goddamned 
citizen. 

The  woman  might  have  pitied  me. 
She  said:  They're  fine  people.  Just  like 
anybody  else.  They  only  have  a  dif 
fi       n  code  of  ethic  s. 

Like  what  ? 
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Well,  bag-and-tag  is  the  hardest. 
They  get  you,  everybody  gets  to  he, it 
you  up,  and  then  they  fake  a  red  ban- 
dan,  i  and  everybody  pisses  on  it.  Then 

they  stuff  it  up  your  I.k  e. 

Altei  thai,  you're  ITRA. 


Y 


on  ever  run  into  the  ITRA?  I 
asked  the  hobo  in  Missoula. 

Yeah.  I  met  T.  All  he  is  is  an  over- 
grown kid  with  ,i  bad  attitude.  And  I 
know  the  Goon  Squad.  If  they  know 
you  got  five  dollars'  worth  of  food  stamps 
in  your  b.u  kpack,  they'll  kill  wn\.  Goon 
Squad  runs  from  Portland  to  Seattle. 
FTRA  goes  all  the  wa\  up  through 
Mi  intana.  Wrecking  Crew  goes  even 
where.  They're  the  same.  They're  noth- 
ing but  killers.  When  I  ran  into  the 
Goon  Squad,  I  ran  into  Choo-Choo 
and  Catfish.  I  bought  them  Mad  Dogs 
all  day  long.  1  got  them  drunk.  Then  I 
bad  to  sleep,  and  the  next  thing  I  knew, 
they  was  using  my  head  for  a  toot  ball. 
1  said,  I'm  comin'  back.  I  got  a  two-by- 
four  and  smashed  Catfish  on  the  bead. 
I  thought  I  killed  him.  I  went  to  the 
mission  and  turned  myself  in  and  said: 
1  killed  someone.  But  when  they  went 
to  look,  Catfish  was  gone  .  .  . 

Pachacos,  they're  the  worst,  be  said. 
They're  the  enemies  of  all.  It's  a  fam- 
ily name.  They're  the  big  enemies  of 
everybody.  I  ran  into  Red.  I  le  was  on 
crutches  in  Spokane.  lie  took  ofi  his 
shirt  and  on  his  arm  there  was  a  tattoo 
of  a  cross  and  dots  underneath  it  for 
c onfirmed  kills. 

I  low  many  dots? 


T 

Aho 


About  thirty. 


lie  woman  in  Townsend  who  used 
to  ride  the  Hi-Line  was  named  Cin- 
ders. —  Comin'  off  the  train  in  East 
Glacier,  she'd  said,  that  water's  so  cold, 
that  spring  water,  that  everybody  jumps 
off  the  tram  a  minute  to  taste  some. 

That  was  what  Cinders  said.  She 
was  the  recently  anointed  Great  Grand 
I  )uc  hess  of  the  I  loboes.  Frog,  the  King 
ol  the  I  loboes,  had  chosen  her.  She- 
was  fifty-five  years  old  when  I  met  her. 
When  she  was  thirteen  she'd  run  away 
from  home,  wandering  the  streets  of 
New  York  City,  sad  and  lost.  Then 
one  night  in  a  shelter  she  met  long- 
bearded  men  with  piercing  blue  eyes 
who  sat  around  sharpening  their  ma- 
chetes, carrying  knives  and  guns  and 
the  other  tools  ol  their  trade.  Souk 


' 
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thing  happened,  she  said.  The\   be 

came  her  brothers.  She'd  been  broker 

like  llumpty  Dumpty,  and  they  put 

(  k  together  again. 

She  got  a  reputation  tor  defending 
herself — that  is,  tor  lighting  as  need-  | 
ed.  She  said  that  a  rep  didn't  need  ti 
be  true.  Whatever  you'd  really  done 
got  whispered  into  strange  ears  an< 
magnified,  like  the  messages  in  the  • 
party  game  called  Telephone,  unti. 
vou  sounded  superhuman.  That  pro  j 
tec  ted  you. 

She  had  fine  memories.  Througl 

open  boxcar  doors  and  in  hobo  <■  amp 
sheVI  seen  elk  at  sunrise,  eagles.  She  re 
membered  a  boy  who'd  jumped  off  tht 
freight  to  pick  her  a  rose. 

Yeah,  you  t  hink  a  lot ,  be<  ins. 
you're  alone  a  lot.  Even  the  couples 
One's  gotta  go  searchm'  the  dump 
steis  tor  food,  while  the  other  has  n 
watch  the  gear. 

Heavyset,  her  red  hair  going  gray, 
her  high  blood  pressure  and  her  mam 
pets  whose  needs  helped  keep  her  ott 
the  rails,  Cinders  still  longed  to  ride  th 
rails,  but  she  was  atraul  to  now,  anc 
maybe  unable  to.  She'd  broken  her, 
back  twice,  and  she  suffered  from  a 
spinal  fusion.  She  hated  "those  young  I 
guys,"  "those  wannabes,"  who  spray- 
painted  switches  black  |ust  tor  the  hell; 
of  it  to  cause  train  accidents,  who 
broke  into  buildings,  who  solve 
arguments  with  guns  instead 
of  punches. 
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rom  a  certain  open  hoxcar  in  a 
freight  train  heading  the  wrong  way,  I 
have  enjoyed  pouring  rain,  then  bird 
and  frogs,  the  fresh  yellow-green  wet 
nesses  of  fields.  A  jackrabbit  hopped 
right  past  our  open  door,  pursued  after 
the  tact  by  a  dog  whose  modest  veloc 
ity  expressed  resignation  to  the  f.u  I  i  if 
the  fence  between  pursuer  and  pur 
sued.  And  I,  chronicler  of  nature's  great 
doings,  have  seen  it  all,  at  my  ease  and 
guarded  from  rain.  The  interior  of  the 
hoxcar  was  thick  with  an  unknown 
white  powder,  probably  gypsum  or  talc, 
that  frosted  my  pants  quite  nicely,  and 
at  dusk  kept  the  walls  cheerily  visible 
tor  a  prolonged  interval.  After  ahand- 
ful  of  miles,  the  tram  stopped.  Steve 
and  I  stood  pissing  out  the  doorway, 
twin  sovereigns  of  still  mirror-ponds 
and  shiny  clean  gravel  somewhere  be- 
tween Marysville  and  Wheatland.  Lat 


r  he  drank  whiskey  from  my  flask  and 
smoked  one  of  his  cigars.  When  the 
rain  began  to  move  again,  the  rainy 
larkness  had  come,  and  Steve's  shad- 
>w  was  a  pillar  of  deeper  darkness 
narching  round  and  round  the  walls. 
Then  we  stopped  again,  close  by  the 
rater-shining  headlights  and  taillights 
>f  Highway  65.  We  ducked  out  of  sight 
bf  a  cop  car.  Then  nothing  happened. 
Or,  if  you  like,  everything  happened; 
here  were  any  number  of  hissing  and 
izzling  cars  in  the  rain,  and  an  un- 
known story  inside  each  one. 

In  winter,  my  freight  dreams  are  very 
lifferent  than  in  summer.  The  act  of 
rain-hopping  in  and  of  itself  stimulates 
:he  same  feelings  in  me  that  a  school- 
joy  has  in  spring  when  he  contemplates 
■ummer:  an  infinite,  wild  green  free- 
lorn  will  soon  be  within  reach!  But  it 
s  only  in  summer  that  that  freedom  is 
ictually  infinite  and  green.  In  winter 
Tiy  freedom  remains  wild,  to  be  sure,  but 
"he  cold  darkness  constricts  me;  my 
oody  reminds  me  of  its  vulnerability.  I 
must  not  get  so  wet  that  I  cannot  dry  off. 
must  not  get  too  cold.  The  lone  tree 
with  the  farmhouse  light  beneath  it  no 
longer  invites  me  into  an  imaginary 
possession  of  the  property  as  it  would  in 
summer;  instead,  it  seems  like  a  dismal, 
even  dangerous  spot;  I  want  the  train  to 
speed  on  to  the  safe  warm  place  I  feel 
drawn  to.  My  boxcar  becomes  more 
conveyance  than  shelter,  and  instead  of 
thinking  about  what  might  be,  I  inter- 
est myself  in  what  is.  I  remember  that 
on  that  end-of-the-year  night,  Steve 
and  I  talked  about  our  lives  and  what  we 
had  and  had  not  found  possible.  Al- 
though in  most  ways  I  hardly  know 
him,  I  felt  close  to  him  and  happy  with 
him.  The  qualities  of  a  good  mad  com- 
panion— considerateness,  friendliness, 
generosity,  openness,  patience,  deter- 
mination— are  such  as  to  make  him 
immediately  and  deeply  a  friend.  This 
man's  religion,  politics,  and  moral  views 
differed  considerably  from  mine.  That 
was,  as  it  always  should  be,  utterly 
unimportant.  I  would  gladly  have  rid- 
den all  the  way  across  Canada  with 
him.  I  trusted  him  with  my  backpack; 
I  counted  on  him  to  help  pull  me  up 
into  a  boxcar  when  my  muscles  were 
aching;  I  shared  my  water  with  him.  If 
he  got  arrested  I  would  cheerfully  come 
forward  to  share  his  fate. 

So  we  chatted,  smoked,  drank,  and 


rubbed  that  unknown  white  dust  out  of 
our  eyes.  I  asked  Steve  how  many  peo- 
ple he  knew  who  would  envy  us  if  they 
could  see  us  now,  and  he  thought 
awhile  and  said:  zero.  That 
made  me  even  happier. 


I 


_t  was  about  nine  o'clock,  nearly  sev- 
en hours  after  we  had  first  climbed  in, 
when  we  slid  off  the  lip  of  the  boxcar's 
square  mouth  and  began  walking  along 
the  tracks  into  an  inexpressibly  re- 
freshing night  whose  frog  songs  were 
as  rich  in  tones,  volumes,  and  multi- 
tudes as  all  the  recordings  of  the  Mor- 
mon Tabernacle  Choir.  When  we 
reached  the  head  locomotive,  we  saw 
that  it  was  dark;  the  engineer  must  have 
gone  home  long  since;  our  decision  to 
leave  this  cold  dead  train  was  thus 
proven  to  be  in  the  same  spirit  of  pru- 
dence manifested  by  lice  leaving  a 
corpse.  What  proud  train  parasites  we 
were!  After  an  hour  we  packed  away 
our  jackets,  drinking  in  the  air  with 
every  inch  of  exposed  skin;  I  especial- 
ly remember  the  bliss  of  cool  oxygen, 
seasoned  with  occasional  raindrops,  on 
the  backs  of  my  hands  and  on  my  sweaty 
throat.  It  felt  wonderful  simply  to  move. 
My  body's  happiness  became  mine.  Af- 
ter another  hour  the  horizon  grew  poi- 
soned by  the  false  dawn  of  city  lights, 
and  the  tracks,  which  had  long  since 
gone  from  double  to  single,  were  isolated 
by  flooded  ditches  on  either  side.  We  re- 
membered that  somewhere  hereabouts 
was  a  trestle,  and  after  briefly  mistaking 
a  distant  headlight  for  a  locomotive 
lamp,  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  might 
not  be  the  best  place  to  meet  an  on- 
coming train.  When  a  side  spur  gave  us 
our  chance,  I  prevailed  on  Steve  to  for- 
sake the  tracks  for  the  road.  Soon 
enough  we  had  entered  the  outskirts  of 
Roseville,  California,  and  could  hear 
the  whistles  of  locomotives  and  the 
slamming  clanks  of  assembling  and  dis- 
assembling trains.  At  eight  minutes  past 
midnight  we  stood  beneath  the  clock  at 
the  Amtrak  station,  gazing  into  the 
freight  yard.  We  had  already  probed 
our  target's  perimeter  two  or  three 
blocks  earlier,  where  in  the  midst  of  a 
grim  fence  stood  a  gate  with  a  NO  TRES- 
PASSING sign,  the  lock  conveniently 
jimmied  for  us  by  our  predct  ess<  irs.  The 
detritus  of  a  hobo  jungle  was  all  under- 
water there,  and  since  the  track  was 
single  and  trains  were  as  absent  as  any 


bush  or  overhang  to  shelter  us  from 
the  drizzle  for  however  many  hours 
might  be  required,  we  pressed  on. 

Although  Steve  was  restored  to  all 
his  determination  the  instant  we  en- 
tered the  yard,  I  was  now  beginning  to 
tire,  and  the  rain  began  falling  much 
harder,  so  the  next  three  and  a  half 
hours  grew  progressively  more  un- 
pleasant for  me.  The  Roseville  yard  runs 
a  full  six  miles  from  end  to  end,  and 
we  did  not  know  it.  A  kindly  carman 
whom  Steve  and  I  approached  for  help 
warned  us  that  we  would  be  jailed.  He 
said  that  people  had  no  idea  how  im- 
portant Roseville  yard  was.  Why,  it  was 
Freight  Central  for  everything  west  of 
the  Mississippi!  If  the  terrorists  ever 
blew  it  up,  there  would  be  hell  to  pay. 
We  assured  him  that  we  didn't  wish  to 
blow  up  any  trains  in  Roseville,  and 
that  we  would  never  litter  or  piss  in  his 
boxcars.  The  young  carman,  a  giant 
with  a  shaved  head,  decided  that  he 
liked  us.  He  asked  us  which  way  we 
were  going,  and  we  said  that  north- 
bound would  be  just  great  but  any  of  the 
other  three  directions  would  work  about 
as  well.  You  ride  freights  for  fun!  he  cried 
with  a  smile.  He  advised  us  to  walk  the 
gravel  on  the  south  side  of  the  yard, 
just  off  the  first  track,  and  keep  going 
until  the  tracks  dead-ended,  then  swing 
right  for  the  departure  yard.  It  was  about 
a  mile,  he  thought.  He  called  over  to  his 
partner,  who  said  that  a  West  Colton 
train  would  be  leaving  from  track  9;  so 
we  set  out  in  good  hope,  water  shining 
gold  on  cold  wet  tracks  of  night;  but 
the  ballast  gradually  grew  sharper  be- 
neath our  shoes,  the  rain  fell  harder 
and  harder,  the  way  narrowed,  then 
went  toe-deep  and  heel-deep  with  wa- 
ter, so  we  had  to  clamber  over  the  out- 
ermost train  and  continue  westward 
down  our  iron-walled  alley. 

By  a  quarter  past  three  we  were  both 
longing  for  a  rest,  1  more  so  than  Steve, 
and  every  time  we  reconnoitered  acr<  >ss 
another  train  the  sweat  hurst  our  .<li 
over  my  body  because  my  oilskin  pants, 
superb  though  they  were  at  keeping 
rain  and  abrasion  at  hay,  hindered  me 
from  raisii       ■       Lighi  hi      enou 

my  toe  in  that  iirst  rain-slippery 
and  of  i    ursi  :ould 

I-     i   begun  t< i  in.  i\ 
which  point  a  dip  coul 

I,  so  1  had  V  el  my  way 

very  carefully  half-blin  i   rain 
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on  my  glasses,  and  my  pack  pressed 
m  me.  The  real  truth  was  that  I 
was  getting  old,  tired,  and  tat.  All  1 
want  is  an  open  box,  Steve  was  say- 
ing, any  open  box.  After  that  they  can 
fucking  arrest  me;  I  don't  care.  He 
trudged  slowly  on,  and  I  limped  after, 
feeling  every  gravel-point  in  tin  soles 
ot  my  shoes,  hating  the  trains  around 
me  and  the  rain  on  my  neck,  until  fi- 
nally we  got  to  the  end  ot  a  train  and 
saw  that  there  was  still  no  sign  of  any 
departure  yard.  Once  upon  a  time  near 
Townsend,  Montana,  up  the  slanting 
green  plateau  at  the  base  ot  mountains, 
a  long  train  headed  by  four  dark  loco- 
motives rushed  by  like  a  string  ot  wind- 
blown clouds  and  I  would  have  given 
almost  anything  to  be  on  it;  now  1 
didn't  care  about  whether  my  predes- 
tined train  went  to  the  mountains;  1 
simply  wished  for  its  magic  to  carry  me 
away  from  here. 

We  stopped  to  rest  under  a  tree,  and 
Steve  sighed  that  he  could  almost  sleep 
here,  when  just  then  we  saw  a  long 
train  crawling  westward,  many  of  its 
boxcars  gaping  most  welcomingly.  The 
train  stopped.  We  ran  tor  it  and 
jumped  into  the  nearest  box.  We 
should  have  spiked  the  door  open,  but 
there  were  no  spikes  in  sight  and  we 
were  very  tired  and  any  minute  now 
this  train  was  going  to  take  us  all  the 
way  to  wherever  it  was  that  we  were 
going!  Our  tram  now  began  to  move, 
and  we  exulted.  Sighing,  Steve  lay- 
down.  The  bright  yellow  rectangle  ot 
light  projected  through  the  doorway 
slowly  narrowed  and  angled  backward, 
dwindling  into  a  single  line  of  twenty- 
four-carat  gold,  then  dying  into  dark- 
ness. Then  there  came  more  lights, 
too  bright  and  too  familiar. 

Steve,  I  said,  We're  going  haekuin  J 

Oh,  shit,  he  yawned. 

We  didn't  care;  we  went  to  sleep. 
In  the  morning  the  rain  was  still  siz- 
zling down,  and  we  were  m  the  mid- 
dle of  the  yard.  At  noon  we  walked 
back  to  the  Amtrak  sta- 

>i  lion  and  took  a  bus  home. 


Ik  Juch  is  train-hopping,  with  its  many 
reversals  of  fortune  and  feeling.  Re- 
cause  these  impress  themselves  on  me 
so  intensely,  I  never  perceive  even  de- 
feated attempts  to  catch  out  as  any 
kind  'I  failure,  f<  >r  one  truly  lavs  more 
•   occasions,  whose  memories, 
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however  obscured  by  night  and  rain,  re- 
main on  my  mind's  tracks  as  numen  >us 
as  the  trains  themselves.  This  one  night 
alone  ottered  ever  so  many  other  ex- 
periences, no  less  precious  tor  being 
brief:  a  glimpse  of  an  ancient  Pullman 
ear,  as  fabulous  to  us  as  a  woolly  mam- 
moth, the  sudden  sweetness  of  breath- 
ing night  air  after  a  rest,  and,  best  of  all, 
a  spectacular  shadow  show  on  our  box- 
car wall  when  the  adjacent  train  began 
to  move;  every  grainer  ear  silhouetted 
itself  in  succession,  stencil  cuts  ot  per- 
fect beauty  whose  beauty  in  fact  con- 
sisted of  simplifying  reality  until  1  with 
my  human  stupidity  became  capable 
of  marveling  at  it.  How  many  grainers 
had  we  passed  that  night,  and  how 
many  had  reached  me  .'What  am  I  miss- 
ing m  my  rattle-clank  journey  through 
life?  Almost  everything. 

Shortly  before  I  set  out  on  that  lit- 
tle adventure  through  Roseville,  my 
father  telephoned  me,  trying  to  talk 
me  out  ot  it  because  it  was  1  )ecember. 
That  was  how  if  had  been  when  1  set 
off  to  visit  the  North  Magnetic  Pole;  he 
wrote  me  a  long  letter  saying  that  it  1 
went,  1  would  surely  freeze  to  death. 
Needless  to  say,  1  myself  was  dreading 
that  possibility,  and  the  burden  ot  re- 
assuring him  when  I  wanted  reassur- 
ance myself  brought  me  nearly  to  tears. 
But  all  th.it  had  been  for  the  best;  his 
apprehensions  and  mine  impelled  us 
to  a  camping  store  with  a  shopping  list, 
where  my  father  generously  bought  me 
such  items  as  a  spare  stove,  which 
served  me  excellently  at  my  destina- 
tion. This  time  there  was  nothing  he 
could  do  for  me  but  beg  me  not  to  go; 
once  again  he  was  afraid  I  would  freeze 
to  death.  I  was  irritated — I'd  come  back 
from  the  Magnetic  Pole,  hadn't  1? — 
and  sad  tor  him  for  worrying  so  irrele- 
vantly, incidentally  increasing  my  own 
fears— and  wasn't  that  one  reason  I 
rode  the  freights,  to  cut  fear  down  to 
size?The  latter  operation  is  not  unlike 
brushing  one's  teeth.  It  must 
be  done  over  and  over. 


L 


lite  spends  a  perfect  moment  ot 
itself  in  Karen's  Cafe  (Shelby,  Mon- 
tana): What  will  you  lovely  people  have 
on  this  lovely  day?  demands  the  grim 
waitress.  And  I  think:  Plow  awful  n 
would  be  to  live  in  Shelby.  And  I  know 
that  it  I  did  live  there,  ate  would  be  no 
iiu  He  <  >i  less  fine  tor  me  than  anywhere. 


In  the  meantime,  how  perfect  it  is  to 
/>ass  through  Shelby  and  then  run  tot 
the  tracks  when  1  hear  a  train  bark  in 
the  darkness!  I  have  camped  near  She! 
by  wind,  tire  and  moon,  rain  of  sparks, 
choking  smoke  smell,  lovely  rushing 
wind,  the  mountains  cloud-smudges 
in  the  night;  in  short,  I  have  escaped 
from  Shelby. 

Montana  trams  crawl  high  under 
the  rainy  sky,  heading  toward 
stumpy  gray  peaks  like  bear  claws 
White  water  keeps  exploding  be- 
tween the  moss-bearded  firs  and 
spruces,  pillowing  upon  rocks  and 
ledges,  then  speeding  blindly  on  be- 
neath that  gloomy  sky.  Where  does 
everything  go?  I  want  to  find  out.  I 
want  to  get  to  Everyplace,  not  just 
Anyplace  with  its  gravelly  sidings. 

I  ride  freight  trains  in  the  belief  thai 
I  can  trust  myself,  that  I  deserve  to  be 
trusted  even  to  be  a  reckless  tool  it  cir- 
cumstances so  turn  out  —and,  after  all, 
it  I  am  dead  as  a  result  of  my  own  tol- 
ly, I  am  no  worse  off  than  it  1  died  sate 
ly  and  soberly.  The  most  cogent  thing  ! 
that  can  be  said  against  train-hoppmg 
is  that  it  is  the  unauthorized  borrowing 
of  others'  property — that  of  corpora- 
tions, not  fellow  citizens  who  would 
be  inconvenienced.  I  am  a  microbe 
hitching  a  ride  on  an  elephant's  trunk 
Besides,  so  many  of  my  proudest  deeds 
have  been  unauthorized  by  somebody 
that  I  now  subscribe  to  an  aphorism  by 
Georg  Lukacs:  Breaking  a  law  is  ap 
proximately  as  weighty  a  matter  as 
missing  a  train.  And  when  the  ttain 
throbs  and  hisses  on  the  track,  I'm  not 
going  to  miss  it,  not  unless  some  oth- 
er law  begs  me  tor  violation!  All  the 
same,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have 
always  followed  the  advice  of  an  old 
black  hobo  I  once  met  in  Roseville: 
Never  steal  anything  but  a  ride. 

And  because  the  character  of  the 
night  tide  ahead  remains  unknown — 
indeed,  it  might  not  happen  at  all — my 
life,  which,  like  youts,  is  constrained, 
approaches  the  verge  of  vastness;  the 
future  will  otter  me  a  bouquet  ot  pos- 
sibilities both  real  and  illusory.  And 
so  the  evening  turns  as  yellow  as  Union 
Pacific  locomotives  in  palm-tree  light 
just  before  the  sun  goes  down — look! 
Those  yeliow,  yellow  machines  are 
tinged  with  darkening  green;  at  this 
m.  iment  they  turn  the  color  ot  peach- 
es, alive  like  fruit.  ■ 
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THE  SWIM  TEAM 
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is  is  the  story  I  wouldn't  tell  you 
when  I  was  your  girlfriend.  You  kept 
asking  and  asking,  and  your  guesses 
were  so  lurid  and  specific.  Was  I  a  kept 
woman?  Was  Belvedere 
like  Nevada,  where  pros- 
titution is  legal?  Was  I 
naked  for  the  entire  year? 
iThe  reality  began  to  seem 
barren.  And  in  time  I  re- 
alized that  if  the  truth  felt 
empty  then  I  probably 
would  not  be  your  girl- 
friend much  longer. 

I  hadn't  wanted  to  live 
in  Belvedere,  but  I  couldn't 
bear  to  ask  my  parents  for 
money  to  move.  Every 
morning  I  was  shocked  to 
remember  I  lived  alone  in 
this  town  that  wasn't  even 
ia  town  it  was  so  small.  It 
was  just  houses  near  a  gas 
station,  and  then  about  a 
mile  down  there  was 
a  store,  and  that  was  it.  I 
didn't  have  a  car,  I  didn't 
have  a  phone,  I  was  twen- 
ty-two, and  I  wrote  my  par- 
ents every  week  and  told 
them  stories  about  working  for  a  pro- 
gram called  R.E.A.D.  We  read  to  at- 
risk  youth.  It  was  a  state-funded  pilot 
program.  I  never  decided  what  R.E.A.D. 
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stood  for,  but  every  time  I  wrote  "pilot 
program"  I  kind  of  marveled  at  my  abil- 
ity to  come  up  with  these  phrases.  Ear- 
ly intervention  was  another  good  one. 


This  story  won't  be  very  long,  be- 
cause the  amazing  thing  about  that 
year  was  that  almost  nothing  happened. 
The  citizens  of  Belvedere  thought  my 
name  was  Maria.  I  never  said  it  was 
Maria,  but  somehow  this  got  started, 
and  I  was  overwhelmed  by  the  task  of 
telling  all  three  people  my  real  name. 
These  three  people  were  named  Eliza- 
beth, Kelda,  and  Jack  Jack.  I  don't 


know  why  Jack  twice  and  I  am  not 
completely  sure  about  the  name  Kelda, 
but  that's  what  it  sounded  like  and 
that's  the  sound  I  made  when  I  called 
her  name.  I  knew  these 
people  because  I  gave  them 
swimming  lessons.  This  is 
the  real  meat  of  my  story, 
because  of  course  there  are 
no  bodies  of  water  near 
Belvedere  and  no  pools. 
They  were  talking  about 
this  in  the  store  one  day, 
and  Jack  Jack,  who  must 
be  dead  by  now  because  he 
was  really  old,  said  it  didn't 
matter  anyways  because  he 
and  Kelda  couldn't  swim, 
so  they'd  be  liable  to  drown 
themselves.  Elizabeth  was 
Kelda's  cousin  I  think. 
And  Kelda  was  Jack  Jack's 
wife.  They  were  all  in  their 
eighties  at  least.  Elizabeth 
said  that  she  had  swum 
many  times  one  summer  as 
a  girl  while  visiting  a 
cousin    (obviously   not 
cousin  Kelda).  The  only 
reason  1  joined  the  con- 
versation was  that  Elizabeth  claimed 
you  had  to  breathe  underwater  to  swim. 
That's  not  true,  I  yelled  out.  These 
were  the  first  words  I'd  spoken  out  loud 
in  weeks.  My  heart  was  pounding  like 
I  was  asking  someone  out  on   i  date. 
You  just  hold  your  breath. 

Elizabeth  looked  angi      md  then 
said  she'd  been  kidding 

Kelda  said  she'd  be  too  scared  to 
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e'd  had 
an  uncle  who  di  holding  his 

breath  too  long  in  a  Hold-Your- 
h  c  ontest. 

Jack  Jack  asked  it  she  actually  be- 
lieved this,  and  Kelda  said,  Yes,  yes  I 
do,  and  Jack  Jack  said,  Your  uncle  died 
oi  a  stroke,  1  don'l  know  where  you 
get  these  stories  from,  Kelda. 

Then  we  all  stood  there  tor  a  little 
while  in  silence.  1  was  really  enjoying 
the  companionship  and  hoped  it  would 
continue,  which  it  did  because  Jack 
Jack  said:  So  you've  swum. 

1  told  them  about  how  I'd  been  on 
swim  team  in  high  school  and  even 
competed  at  the  state  level  but  had 
been  defeated  early  on  by  Bishop 
O'Dowd,  a  Catholic  school.  They 
seemed  really,  really  interested  in  my 
story.  I  hadn't  even  thought  or  it  as  a 
story  before  this,  but  now  I  could  see 
that  it  was  actually  a  very  exciting 
story,  full  of  drama  and  chlorine  and 
other  things  that  Elizabeth  and  Kel- 
da and  Jack  Jack  didn't  have  first- 
hand knowledge  of.  It  was  Kelda 
who  said  she  wished  there  was  a  pool 
in  Belvedere,  because  they  were  ob- 
\  iously  very  lucky  to  have  a  swim 
coach  living  in  town.  1  hadn't  said  I 
was  a  swim  coach,  but  I  knew  what 
she  meant.  It  was  a  shame. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  1 
was  looking  down  at  my  shoes 
on  the  brown  linoleum  floor  and  I 
was  thinking  about  how  I  bet  this 
floor  hadn't  been  washed  in  a  mil- 
lion years  and  I  suddenly  telt  like 
I  was  going  to  die.  But  instead  ot 
dying  I  said:  I  can  teach  you  how 
to  swim.  And  we  don't 
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need  a  pool. 


re  met  twice  a  week  in  my  apart- 
ment. When  they  arrived  I  had  three 
bowls  of  warm  tap  water  lined  up  on 
the  floor,  and  then  a  fourth  bowl  in 
front  of  those,  the  coach's  bowl.  I 
added  salt  to  the  water  because  it's 
supposed  to  be  really  healthy  to  snort 
warm  saltwater,  and  I  figured  they 
would  be  snotting  accidentally.  I 
showed  them  how  to  put  their  noses 
and  mouths  in  the  water  and  how  to 
take  a  breath  to  the  side.  And  then 
we  added  the  legs,  and  then  the  arms. 
I  admitted  these  were  not  perfect  con- 
ditions for  learning  to  swim,  but,  1 
pointed  out,  this  was  how  Olympic 


swimmers  trained  when  there  wasn't  a 
pool  nearby.  Yes  yes  yes,  this  was  a  lie, 
but  we  needed  it  because  we  were  tour 
people  lying  on  the  kitchen  floor,  kick- 
ing it  loudly  as  it  angry,  as  it  furious,  as 
if  disappointed  and  trust  rated  and  not 
afraid  to  show  it.  The  connection  to 
swimming  had  to  be  reinforced  with 
strong  words.  It  took  Kelda  several 
weeks  to  learn  how  to  put  her  face  in 
the  water.  That's  okay,  that's  oka} !  1 
said.  We'll  start  you  out  with  a  kick- 
board.  1  handed  her  a  book.  That's  to- 
tally normal  to  resist  the  bowl,  Kelda. 
It's  the  body  telling  you  it  doesn't  want 
to  die.  It  doesn't,  she  said. 

I  taught  them  all  the  strokes  1 
knew.  The  butterfly  was  just  incred- 
ible, like  nothing  you've  ever  seen.  I 
thought  the  kitchen  floor  would  fi- 
nally give  in  and  turn  liquid  and 
away  they  would  go,  with  Jack  Jack 
in  the  lead.  He  was  precocious  to  sa\ 
the  least.  He  actually  moved  across 
the  floor,  bowl  ot  saltwater  and  all. 
1  led  come  pounding  back  into  the 
kitchen  from  a  bedroom  lap,  covered 
with  sweat  and  dust,  and  Kelda 
would  look  up  at  him,  holding  her 
book  in  both  hands,  and  just  beam. 
Swim  to  me,  he'd  say,  but  she  was 
too  scared,  and  it  actually  takes  a 
huge  amount  of  upper  body  strength 
to  swim  on  land. 

I  was  the  kind  of  coach  who 
stands  by  the  side  of  the  pool  instead 
of  getting  in,  but  I  was  busy  every 
moment.  If  I  can  say  this  without  be- 
ing immodest,  I  was  instead  of  the 
water.  I  kept  everything  going.  I  was 
talking  constantly,  like  an  aerobics 
instructor,  and  I  blew  the  whistle  in 
exact  intervals  marking  oft  the  sides 
of  the  pool.  They  would  spin  around 
in  unison  and  go  the  other  way. 
When  Elizabeth  forgot  to  use  her 
arms,  I'd  call  out:  Elizabeth!  Your 
feet  are  up,  but  your  head  is  going 
down!  And  she'd  madly  start 
stroking,  quickly  leveling  out.  With 
my  meticulous,  hands-on  coaching 
method,  all  dives  began  with  perfect 
form,  poised  on  my  desktop,  and 
ended  in  a  belly  flop  onto  the  bed. 
But  that  was  just  tor  safety.  It  was 
still  diving,  it  was  still  letting  go  ot 
mammalian  pride  and  giving  in  to 
gravity's  hug.  Elizabeth  added  a  rule- 
that  we  all  had  to  make  a  noise 
when  we  tell.  This  was  a  little  cre- 


ative for  my  taste,  but  I  was  open  tc 
innovation.  I  wanted  to  be  the  kind- 
ol  teacher  who  learned  from  her  stu- 
dents.  Kelda  would  make  the  sound 
ot  a  tree  falling  it  thai  tree  were  fe 
male.  Elizabeth  would  make  "sponta 
neous  noises"  that  always  sounded 
exactly  the  same,  and  Jack  Jack 
would  say,  Bombs  away!  At  the  enc  \ 
of  the  lesson  we  would  all  towel  off 
and  Jack  Jack  would  shake  my  hanc  , 
and  either  Kelda  or  Elizabeth  would!) 
leave  me  with  a  warm  dish,  like 
casserole  or  spaghetti.  This  was  the 
exchange,  and  it  made  it  so  that  ] 
didn't  really  have  to  get  another  job. 
It  was  just  two  hours  a  week,  bu 
all  the  other  hours  were  in  support  01 
those  two.  On  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
mornings  I'd  wake  up  and  think 
Swim  Practice.  On  the  other  morn- 
ings I'd  wake  up  and  think:  No  Swirr 
Practice.  When  I  saw  one  of  my  stu- 
dents around  town,  like  at  the  ga; 
station  or  the  store,  I'd  say  something 
like:  Have  you  been  practicing  that 
needle-nose  dive?  And  they  wouk 

respond:  I'm  working  o 

it,  Coach! 
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know  it's  hard  for  you  to  imagine 
me  as  someone  called  "Coach."  I  hac 
a  really  different  identity  in  Belvedere 
that's  why  it  was  so  hard  to  talk  aboui 
it  with  you.  I  never  had  a  boyfrienc 
there,  I  didn't  make  art,  I  wasn't  artis- 
tic at  all.  I  was  kind  of  a  jock.  I  was  to- 
tally a  jock — I  was  the  coach  of  a  swirr 
team.  It  1  had  thought  this  would  be  ai 
all  interesting  to  you  I  would  have  tok 
you  earlier,  and  maybe  we  would  still  bt 
going  out. 

It's  been  three  hours  since  I  rar 
into  you  at  the  bookstore  with  th 
woman  in  the  white  coat.  What 
fabulous  white  coat.  You  are  obvious- 
ly completely  happy  and  fulfilled  al- 
ready even  though  we  just  broke  up 
two  weeks  ago.  I  wasn't  even  totally 
sure  we  were  really  broken  up  until  1 
saw  you  with  her.  You  seem  incred- 
ibly far  away  to  me,  like  someone  or 
the  other  side  of  a  lake.  A  dot  sc 
small  that  it  isn't  male  or  female  oi 
young  or  old;  it  is  just  smiling.  Who 
miss  now,  tonight?  is  Elizabeth,  Kel- 
da, and  Jack  Jack.  They  are  dead,  ol 
this  I  can  be  sure.  What  a  tremen- 
dously sad  feeling,  I  must  be  the  sad- 
dest swim  coach  in  all  of  history. 
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Yes,  the  new  year's  just  begin- 
ning, but  it's  hard  to  imagine 
a  better  novel  being  published 
n  the  months  to  come  than  Z 
Random  House,  $24.95).  Colum  Mc- 
Cann has  not  only  imagined  Romany 
:ulture  in  Eastern  Europe  from  the 
'.930s  to  the  twenty-first  century,  with 
ts  storytellers,  tinsmiths,  horse 
hieves,  and  musicians,  its  caravans 
md  harps;  he's  also  imagined  the  char- 
iel  houses  and  bone  fields  of  fetishis- 
:ic  fascism,  barbed  wire  flying  "little 
lags  of  skin"  and  slippers  made  of  hair. 


And  the  rise  and  fall  of 
police-state  Commu- 
nism, with  folk  dancers 
digging  canals,  profes- 
sors on  dairy  farms,  po- 
ets in  armaments  fac- 
tories, and  Gypsies 
forcibly  resettled  in 
government  block- 
tower  housing.  Not  to 
neglect  the  subversion 
of  art  by  politics,  the 
ruination  of  intellectu- 
als who  indentured 
themselves  to  power, 
the  mystery  of  "other- 
ness" and  the  death  of 
community,  as  well  as 
silence,  madness,  dis- 
possession, and  a  night- 
mare passage  of  refugee 
peoples  across  borders 
that,  "like  hatred,  are 
exaggerated  precisely 
because  otherwise  they 
would  cease  to  exist 
altogether." 

If  you  need  an  image, 
take  your  pick  among 
indelibles:  When  the 
Slova- 
kian  fascists  tell  the 
Romany  that  they  must 
be  licensed  to  make  mu- 
sic, they  bury  their  harps 
in  the  forest,  and  Zoli 
writes  a  song  about 
harps  listening  to  grass 
grow.  When  the  Czech 
Communists  decide 
that  these  nomads 
should  stay  put  perma- 
nently, soldiers  remove  the  wheels 
from  their  wagons,  leave  the  wagons, 
and  bum  the  wheels — oak  spokes,  elm 
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hubs,  ash  rims,  iron  hoops,  rubber 
ooze,  melted  nails.  When  Stransky, 
the  cultural  commissar  who  tran- 
scribes and  publishes  Zoli's  songs,  falls 
from  official  favor,  he  beckons  to  the 
firing  squad:  "Come  closer,  it  will  be 
easier  for  you."  When  Zoli,  briefly  fa- 
mous among  gadfe ,  a  poster  girl  for  as- 
similation and  a  pop-star  pet,  visits 
her  first  bookshop  in  Bratislava,  she 
wanders  the  rows  of  shelves  in  a 
daze:  "It's  like  not  having  any  walls," 
she  says. 

But  there  are  walls  everywhere, 
and  borders,  too,  plus  "whole  matri- 
ces of  lost  things."  It's  easier  for 
Colum  McCann,  an  Irish  writer  liv- 
ing in  New  York,  to  cross  borders  and 
jump  over  walls  than  it  is  for  Zoli, 
the  Slovakian  songbird  based  on  a 
real-life  Polish  Gypsy  poet,  sentenced 
to  "Pollution  for  Life"  and  cast  out  by 
her  own  people,  "walking  in  some 
terrible  otherness"  from  Hungary  to 
Italy:  "I  have  sold  my  voice  ...  to  the 
arguments  of  power."  In  such  re- 
markable novels  as  Songdogs  (1995), 
This  Side  of  Brightness  (1998),  and 
Dancer  (2003),  McCann  has  dreamed 
his  way  into  the  heads  of  photogra- 
phers in  Mexico,  mole  people  in  the 
subway  tunnels  under  Manhattan, 
Rudolf  Nureyev,  and  Andy  Warhol. 
Although  any  sweet  tooth  in  him  for 
the  Celtic  lugubrious  seems  to  have 
been  removed  during  his  sojourn  in 
Japan,  in  favor  of  Tanizaki  and  a  sort 
of  tender  sonar,  not  a  book  of  his 
goes  by  without  someone  loving 
somebody  else  he  or  she  cannot  pos- 
sess; without  lost  love,  stricken  mem- 
ory, and  radiant  regret.  No  one  in 
pursuit  of  Zoli  is  wor- 
thy of  her.  And  she's 
harder  on  herself  than 
you  will  be.  But  from 
notched  bones  and 
bundled  straw  to  nettle 
soup  and  sour  cherries, 
from  the  printing  mill 
to  the  chocolate  facto- 
ry to  a  conference  on 
'.';,-..•/>'  memory  in  Pari.-,  she 
signifies  ai  u  ice  the 
Displaced  Person  in  a  shattered  cen- 
tury and  the  urgent,  redemptive  ne- 
cessity of  song. 
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1~">or  Barbara  Ehrenreich,  the  ur- 
-^  gent  net  «.-smi\  is  song,  d; 
ecstatic  ritual,  communal  t  ele 
1m,h mn,  cosrumes,  feasts,  carnh  al,  and 
masks.  She  argues  in  her  wonderful 
canvass  of  revels, 

(Metropolitan,  $26),  thai 
what  has  always  really  bothered  anal- 
retentive  white  men  of  the  Eurocentric 
persuasion  about  "primitive"/"peas- 
ant"/"savage'7"oriental7"cannibalis- 
tic"  enthusiasm — tor  instance,  Aborig- 
inal corroborees,  Jamaican  phnt.it  ion 
myal  dances,  Polynesian  frenzies  unto 
rranee,  ecstatic  Moroccan  drumming 
of  the  Hamadsha  brotherhoods,  the 
Hogbetsotso  festival  of  the  Anlo- 
Ewe,  IKung  healing  rituals,  Afri<  an 
American  "ring-shouts,"  even  heavy- 
metal  rock  concerts-  -  is  that  their  social 
interiors  have  assembled  to  enjoy  them 
selves,  assert  their  unembarrassed  au- 
tonomy and  camaraderie,  ridicule  their 
hierarchs,  and  so  alter  the  state  of  their 
consciousness  that  they  might  prove  to 
he  a  protest  movement  or,  like  tin 
French  Revolution,  a  genuine  threat. 
To  develop  this  argument,  and  to 
poke  with  a  sharp  stick  any  number  of 
well-known  and  uptight  sociologists, 
anthropologists,  psychologists,  and 
globocops,  she  goes  hack  to  the  archa- 
ic roots  of  ecstasy  and  "danced  reli- 
gion" in  Stone  Aye  cave-show  "conga 
lines"  of  female  dancers;  Old  Testa- 
ment tambourines  and  circle  dancing; 
the  effervescent  worship  of  Isis  (trout 
Egypt  ),  C  \helc  (from 
Asia  Minor),  Mithras 
(from  Persia),  Shiva 
(from  India),  and  Diony- 
sus, along  with  his  iii.n, \ 
maenads  and  various 
"itinerant  chartsmatics" 
m  anc  lent  C  !ree(  e,  as 
well  as  the  Cheat   Pan  ..'^ 

until  Tiberius,  and  Jesus  ^     \ 

Christ      before      tin-  m 

Church  fathers  ditched 
his  "hedonic"  vision  of 
community     and     his 
"sweet  and  spontaneous 
form  ol  socialism."  From 
there,  it's  a  wild  and  wit- 
ty ride  through  cross-dressing,  goat- 
stings,  mystery  cults,  glossolalia,  inver- 
sion rituals,  medieval  carnivals,  Black 
Heath  flayellat  ion,  bowling,  bear- 
baiting,  exuberant  hair,  and  mat 
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er  ways  to  stun  yoursell  toward  God,  all 
the  way  up  to  the  Reformation  and  a  re- 
pression that  lasted  from  the  sixteenth 
through  the  nineteenth  centuries,  with 
a  sidelong  look  at  what  the  Wahhaht 
movement  did  to  "purity"  Islam  of  Sufi 
dervishing.  It  should  not  surprise  you 
that  expansionist  empires,  clockwork 
armies,  and  "gun-based  warfare"  re- 
quired social  discipline  and  obedience. 
Ehrenreich,  who  must  never  sleep 
m  order  to  produce  hooks  as  good  as 
this  one  almost  every  year,  is  at  some 
pains  to  distinguish  between  healthy 
group  activities  and,  say,  Nuremberg 
rallies.  A  spectacle  is  not  a  dance;  nor 
is  a  lynching  Fee.  I  can't  share  her 
weird  hope  that  games  televised  in 
sports  Fars  might  turn  into  ecstatic 
rituals;  the  new  hooliganism  suggests 
instead  Thugee.  And  I'm  more  worried 
than  she  is  about  a  World  Wide  Weh 
that  promises  affinity  groups  but  de- 
livers solitude  and  echo  chambers;  the 
pixels  may  dance,  but  we  do  not.  Still, 
I  do  wish  I'd  been  there,  with  my 
mother-in-law,  a  turtle  suit,  and  a  Fris- 

Fee,  at  the  1999  Seattle  WTO  protest. 

1~">,roiii  what  Wendy  Lesser  tells  us 
-^    about   herself  in  R 
(Pantheon,  $2  5.95), 
she  is  not  inclined  to  jump  and  shout. 
A  fifty-two-year-old  teacher,  critic, 
and  founding  editor  of  The  Threeperi' 
ny  Review,  she  is  clear  about  "my  love 
of  order,  my  brusque  aggressiveness, 
my  linear  mode  of  thought,  my  insis- 
tence on  constantly  dis- 
tinguishing better  from 
worse."  She  tells  us  fur- 
ther that  "I  am  not  used 
to  thinking  that  there 
are  things  beyond  my 
powers";  that  although 
she  is  full  of  "stored-up 
melancholy,"  "regret  has 
never  been  much  of  a 
factor  in  my  psycholog- 
ical make-up";  that  she 
seldom  bothers  to  imag- 
ine the  future,  suspects  a 
"lack  of  inherent  kind- 
ness," is  "rather  difficult 
lor  other  people  to  work 
with,  or  even  play  with,"  finds  herself 
"imposing  my  personality  on  every- 
thing around  me,"  and  thinks  "there  is 
something  pathetic  . .   about  someone 
whose  best  friends,  at  the  present  mo- 
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ment  in  tune,  are  Henry   lames  anjw 
David  Hume." 

It's  an  oAd,  fascinating,  unclassifil 

able  Fook  of  countermt  utt  ions.  Al  '. 

intellectual  watches  the  devious  wa< 

her  mind  works.  She  watches  n    n 
Berlin  tor  several  months,  where  sht  j 
thought  she  would  write  a  Fook  ahouP 

the  philosopher  David  I  lume  but  de 

c  uled  instead  to  write  about  her  late 
difficult  friend,  the  writer  of  fictior  1 
and  professor  ot  literature  Leonan 
Michaels.  A  fine  mind  in  passing  cast  H 
a  dett  shadow  over  Kant,  Hegel 
Nietzsche,  and  Brecht,  the  Belli  I 
Wall  and  her  secular  |ewishness 
Beethoven  and  Shostakovich,  Mar 
garet  Thatcher  and  Rupert  Murdoch 
Mies  van  der  Robe  and  Rem  Kool 
haas,  D.  11.  Lawrence  and  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  Averroes  and  Lewi 
Carroll.  Her  book  on  Hume  woult 
have  been  terrific.  What  she  say 
about  Michaels,  who  was  so  mucl 
larger  than  lite  that  he  surprised  him 
self  and  everybody  else  when  he  die< 
suddenly,  suggests  that  Lesser  is  ei 
ther  impossibly  forgiving  or  a  close 
masochist.  I  say  this  as  someone  wh< 
found  Michaels's  first  novel,  T/n 
Men's  Club,  much  funnier  than  sht 
does,  hut  someone  who  telt  that  serv 
ing  with  him  on  an  awards  panel  wa; 
even  more  unpleasant  than  she  did 
When  our  friends  turn  into  bullies 
we  find  new  friends  or  learn  to  sneeze 
Room  /i»  Doubt  is  a  brilliant  sneeze. 

If  you  missed  (  ah  in  Trillin's  eel 
ebration  of  his  wife,  AB< 
(Random  I  louse,  $14.95) 
in  The  New  Yorker  last  March,  here': 
a  slightly  longer  version  to  be  cher 
ished.  About  Alice  is  only  incidental 
ly  concerned  with  her  death  froniir 
what  radiation  had  done  to  her  bean 
in  order  to  save  her  lungs  from  a  can 
cer  she  hadn't  deserved  in  the  first 
place.  Mostly  it  concerns  her  life,  a; 
teacher,  mother,  wife,  lover,  fixer 
and  exemplar.  She  didn't  play  games 
except  occasionally  charades,  and  sht 
was  at  best  indifferent  to  religion 
"except  that  she  claimed  to  believe 
that  you  could  hear  what  your  chil- 
dren said  about  you  at  your  funeral.' 
I  ler  husband  considers  himself  lucky 
and  I  do,  too.  If  About  Alice  is  ? 
miniature — well,  then,  so  are  my  fa- 
vorite Vermeers. 
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THE  USUAL  SUSPECT 

idgar  Allan  Poe,  Consulting  Detective 
Sy  Arthur  Krystal 


)iscussed  in  this  essay: 

"he  Beautiful  Cigar  Girl:  Mary  Rogers,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  the  Invention  of  Mur- 
der, by  Daniel  Stashower.  Dutton.  326  pages.  $25.95. 


"W"  t  is  possible,  if  one  is  so  disposed, 
I  to  argue  about  who  wrote  the  first 
lApoem  or  the  first  novel,  or  who 
was  the  first  to  use  stream-of- 
consciousness  in  fiction.  But  there's 
no  disputing  who  invented  the  formal 
ietective  story.  Until  "The  Murders 
:n  the  Rue  Morgue"  materialized  in 
1841,  nothing  like  it  had  ever  been 
seen.  Literature  had  its  share  of  plays 
and  stories  dealing  with  crime  and 
punishment,  but  the  intermediate 
5tep  of  figuring  out  "whodunit"  had 
never  come  up.  Audiences  knew 
who'd  poisoned  the  king  or  strangled 
the  mistress  because  it  either  hap- 
pened onstage  or  was  described  on 
the  page.  Then,  suddenly,  there  was 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  who  held  back  the 
identity  of  the  murderer  and  chal- 

Arthur  Krystal's  new  book  of  essays,  The 
Half-Life  of  an  American  Essayist,  will  he 
published  in  March. 
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lenged  the  reader  to  guess  it.  His  in- 
novation was  to  treat  murder  as  a 
purely  intellectual  or  aesthetic  exer- 
cise; murder  most  foul  could  now  be- 
come murder  most  ingenious. 

Before  Poe  drew  up  the  blueprint, 
criminous  literature — say,  William 
Godwin's  Caleb  Williams  (1794)  or 
Edward  Bulwer-Lytton's  Eugene  Aram 
(1832) — was  more  concerned  with  so- 
ciety's flaws  (which  helped  produce 
the  criminal)  than  with  the  criminal's 
own  flaws.  Vice  and  virtue,  not  the 
bad  guy's  or  the  police's  modus  operan- 
di, were  the  cornerstones  of  their 
books.  It  wasn't  until  Eugene  Francois 
Vidocq,  a  thief-turned-policeman, 
published  his  Memoires  in  1828  that 
attention  began  to  be  paid  to  the 
methods  used  to  hunt  down  miscre- 
ants. Poe,  however,  didn't  give  a  fig 
about  the  conditions  that  made  the 
criminal  or  what  motivated  him,  or 


even  about  how  to  apprehend  him. 
What  Poe  cared  about  was  the  unrid- 
dling or  the  cerebral  pursuit  of  truth. 
Prior  to  Poe,  not  only  was  there  no 
amateur  detective;  there  were  no  lit- 
erary heroes  defined  by  their  analyti- 
cal intelligence.  Odysseus  was  wily, 
Solomon  wise,  Falstaff  shrewd,  and 
Robinson  Crusoe  resourceful,  but  po- 
ets and  writers  didn't  spend  their  time 
extolling  or  demonstrating  the  brain- 
power of  their  protagonists.  In  creat- 
ing the  chevalier  C.  Auguste  Dupin, 
Poe  gave  us  a  hero  who  conspicuous- 
ly thinks  rather  than  feels 
and  who  would  be  endlessly 
reconfigured  by  future  gen- 
erations of  mystery  writers. 
Within  the  scope  of  five 
stories — "The  Murders  in  the 
Rue  Morgue,"  "The  Mystery 
of  Marie  Roget,"  "The  Pur- 
loined Letter,"  "The  Gold- 
Bug,"  and  "Thou  Art  the 
Man"  (Dupin  appears  in  the 
first  three) — all  the  conven- 
tions of  the  formal  detective 
story  take  shape.  There  is  the 
genial  and  admiring  narcator 
who  somewhat  uncompre- 
hendingly  follows  the  action; 
the  detective  whose  intelli- 
gence, recondite  interests, 
and  specialized  knowledge 
make  him  superior  to  the  lo- 
cal constabulary;  the  body 
discovered  in  a  locked  or 
"hermetically  sealed"  room;  the  trail 
of  circumstantial  evidence  or  false  clues 
(red  herrings)  that  point  to  the  wrong 
man;  the  unlikely  person  who  turns 
out  to  be  the  murderer;  the  seemingly 
trivial  or  irrelevant  detail  that  holds 
the  key  to  the  mystery;  and  the  unex- 
pected stratagem  the  detective  employs 
to  solve  the  case.  And,  as  all  students 
of  the  mystery  genre  know,  it's  in  "The 
Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue"  that  the 
two  great  principles  of  detective  fic- 
tion germinate:  (1)  When  all  impossi- 
ble scenarios  have  been  eliminated, 
then  whatever  remains,  however  im- 
probable, must  be  the  answer;  and  (2) 
The  more  bizarre  thecrin  impler 

its  solutii  mi. 

fi  irmal  deti  i        bai  i- 

cally  one  of  delayi  ■     The 

n  ader  ponder:       ■       n         es 
detective,  bul  il    if  com 

hension-    the  Ah-ha!  insi  int  of  recog- 
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epi  in  check  h\  th< 
less  intellectually  nimble  side 
kick,  the  narrator.  And  therein  lies  the 
suspense.  Suspense  exists,  on  some  lev- 
el, in  all  novels — Will  Elizabeth  Bennet 
finally  realize  Darcy's  true  intentions? 
Will  Jean  Valjean  continue  to  elude 
Invert.' — but  this  has  more  to  do  with 
the  reader's  investment  in  the  charac- 
ters than  with  the  novelist's  own  de- 
signs. In  the  formal  detective  story,  sus- 
pense is  the  point:  holding  back  the 
identity  of  the  criminal  and  the  rea- 
son for  the  crime  in  order  to  spring 
them  on  us  at  the  end.  To  purists  of  the 
mystery  genre,  a  true  mystery  works 
best  as  short  fiction,  because  once  the 
detective  is  yoked  to  the  novel,  the  art 
ot  observation  and  deduction  begins 
to  take  a  back  seat  to  such  novelistic 
concerns  as  the  hero's  background  and 
relationships,  the  psychology  of  the 
criminal  mind,  and  the  familial  or  so- 
cial forces  that  factor  into  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime.  As  Poe  saw  it,  and 
as  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  restated  it, 
the  pure  story  of  detection  is  about 
problem-solving,  not  about  solving  the 
problems  of  society. 

Toe's  own  considerable  analytical 
abilities  were  first  put  on  display  in  his 
article  about  a  popular  sideshow 
automaton  capable  of  defeating  hu- 
man opponents.  Toe's  deduction  in 
"Maelzel's  Chess  Tlayer"  wasn't  earth- 
shattering  (how  many  scenarios  could 
there  be?),  but  he  brought  to  the  table 
a  methodology  that  was  decidedly 
Dupin-like,  including  the  intuitive 
leap  that  distinguishes  a  great  from  a 
merely  competent  logician.  For  Poe, 
genius  wasn't  characterized  merely  by 
superior  reasoning;  it  required  an  imag- 
inative component  that  enabled  one- 
person  to  see  the  figure  in  the  carpet 
where  others  saw  only  colored  fibers. 
When  Poe  described  the  analyst  as 
"fond  of  enigmas,  of  conundrums,  of 
hieroglyphics,"  he  was  also  speaking 
of  himself.  As  editor  of  various  publi- 
cations, he  challenged  readers  to  send 
him  cryptograms  they  thought  beyond 
his  abilities. 


a; 


lthough  casual  readers  of  Toe's 
work  might  be  aware  that  he 
A.  ^created  the  amateur  detective, 
how  many  know  that  he  took  it  upon 
himself  to  soke  a  real  crime  by  writing 
about  it?  The  victim  was  a  twenty- 
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one-year-old  New  York  woman  by  the 
name  of  Mary  ( lecilia  Rogers,  whose 
body  was  discovered  on  July  28,  1841, 

in  the  waters  along  the  New  Jersey 
shore,  near  1  loboken.  The  tragedy  of 
her  death  and  the  sensation  it  created 
were  enough  to  inscribe  Marx's  name 
in  the  annals  of  New  York  t  aty  histo- 
ry. But  unless  you're  a  student  ot  rb.it 
history,  your  knowledge  of  the  mur- 
der has  probably  been  filtered  through 
"The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget."  As 
Daniel Stashower puts  it  in  FheBeau.' 
ujid  c  '.igar  i  iirl.  "[Poe's]  story  rose  above 
the  chaos  that  attended  its  composi 
tion  and  rook  on  the  .ur  of  established 
fact.  Later  critics  would  marvel  over 
the  manner  in  which  Poe  . .  .solved  a 
crime."  In  a  sense,  Poe  did  the  mur- 
dered girl  a  disservice:  as  the  years 
passed,  the  emphasis  on  the  crime 
shifted  from  the  facts  to  Toe's  presen 
tation  of  them,  and  Marie  Roget  grad- 
ually became  more  real  than  Mar\ 
Rogers.  Although  books  about  the 
murder  have  appeared  sporadically — 
Raymond  Paul's  Who  Murdered  Mary 
Rogers!  and  Amy  Oilman  Srebnick's 
The  Mysterious  Death  of  Mary  Rogers — 
it's  hard,  at  least  for  mystery  huffs,  not 
to  see  it  through  the  eyes  of  Dupin. 

Stashower's  book  is  not  quite  sui 
generis,  but  it  is  different.  He's  writ- 
ten an  entertainingly  offbeat  and  si  mu- 
tinies just-short-of-scholarly  disquisi- 
tion that  nicely  dovetails  Toe's  hectic 
lite  and  stalled  career  into  a  civic  les- 
son about  old  New  York.  The  Beautiful 
( ligar  Girl  is  part  biography,  part  true 
crime,  part  history  of  tabloid  journal- 
ism. Nevertheless,  Stashower's  detailed 
examination  of  the  murder  and  Toe's 
exploitation  of  it  seems  to  miss  the 
pi  »tnt  that  without  the  confluence  ot 
those  events — the  tactual  and  the  fic- 
tional— the  detective  genre  might  have- 
taken  a  different  turn.  Cold  comfort, 
perhaps,  to  the  shade  of  the  murdered 
girl,  bur  there  it  is:  it  Mary  had  lived  out 
her  life  or  if  her  murder  had  been  re- 
solved expeditiously,  Monsieur  Dupin 
might  nor  have  been  rep: 

Mary  Cecilia  Rogers  and  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  both  came  to  New  York  in 
1837;  she  with  her  widowed  mother 
from  Lyme,  Connecticut;  he  with  his 
voting  wife  and  mother-in-law/aunt 
from  Richmond,  Virginia.  Mary  found 
a  job  as  a  shopgirl  in  Anderson's  To- 
bacco Emporium  at  519  Broadway, 


while  Pkk\  as  usual,  scrambled  n 
make  ends  meet.  Although  respectable 
young  women  did  not  take  jobs  in 
male-dominated  establishments,  the 
Emporium's  proprietor,  John  Ander 
son,  promised  Man's  mother  that  Man 
would  never  be  left  alone  and  woulc 
always  he  escorted  home.  Whatever  his 
other  motives,  Anderson  figured  that 
the  dark  haired  stunner  would  attract 
customers,  whether  they  smoked  or  not 
I  le  was  right.  With  Mary  behind  the 
counter,  Anderson's  store  became  . 
downtown  hack  room  for  the  journal- 
ists and  politicos  who  worked  nearby 

Because  so  many  reporters  hung  out 
at  the  Emporium,  "the  comely  seegai  I 
vendor"  soon  began  to  appear  in  theii 
dispatches.  One  even  resorted  to  poetry: 
"sl  ie's  picked  tor  her  beauty  from  mam 
a  belle,/And  placed  near  the  window 
Havanas  to  sell."  Mary  Rogers  not 
only  sold  cigars  but  became  something 
of  a  commodity  herself,  a  precursor  of 
today's  celebrities  whose  only  recom- 
mendation is  being  well  known.  "It  is  a 
most  curious  thing,"  one  article  noted. 
"Her  notoriety  is  unencumbeted  by  po- 
sition or  achievement."  Mary  wasn't  f 
the  first  American  beauty,  but  she  may 
have  been  the  first  one  to  he  cele- 
brated lavishly  in  print.  And  on  Oc- 
tober 6,  1838,  her  notoriety  went  up 
a  notch  when  her  mother  found  a  sui- 
cide note  on  Mary's  dressing-room 
table  and  hurriedly  notified  the  po- 
lice. Mary  eventually  showed  up  tor 
work  late  that  afternoon,  but  no  one, 
it  seemed,  knew  where  she  had  been. 
Mary  herself  remained  tight-lipped, 
which  only  fueled  speculation.  Had 
she  been  jilted?  Was  the  suicide  note 
a  mean-spirited  trick  perpetrated  by  a1 
lover  whom  she'd  jilted?  Or  was  ir 
nothing  more  than  a  newspaper  hoax? 
In  time  the  commotion  subsided.  Mary 
continued  to  work  at  the  cigar  store, 
quitting  only  when  her  mother  opened 
a  board inghouse  on  Nassau  Street  in 
the  summer  of  1839. 


Poe  never  mentions  running  into 
Mary  Rogers,  but  it's  a  good  bet 
that  he  did.  His  stay  in  New 
York  overlapped  Mary's  tenute  at  the 
cigar  store,  and  though  he  lived  in  the 
West  Village,  he  spent  a  fair  amount  of 
time  downtown.  Poe,  a  shameless  lit- 
erary operator,  certainly  stopped  by  the 
Shakespeare  Tavern  at  the  corner  of 


lassau  and  Fulton  streets  to  talk  shop 
'ith  Washington  Irving  and  James 
enimore  Cooper,  and  he  probably 
ccompanied  them  uptown  to  the  To- 
acco  Emporium,  where  they  would 
ave  chatted  up  Horace  Greeley  and 
ast  amorous  glances  at  Mary  Rogers, 
a  1839,  Poe  left  New  York  to  take  a 
bb  in  Philadelphia  and,  in  all  likeli- 
ood,  forgot  about  the  beautiful  cigar 
irl  until  his  memory  was  jogged  by 
.er  second  disappearance. 

As  before,  the  incident  was  shroud- 
d  in  mystery.  On  the  morning  of 
uly  25,  which  happened  to  be  a  Sun- 
!ay,  Mary  purportedly  told  one  of  the 
enants  of  the  boardinghouse,  a  Mr. 
Daniel  Payne,  who  later  claimed  to  be 
ler  fiance,  that  she  was  off  to  visit  an 
dint  who  lived  some  fifteen  minutes 
iway.  A  violent  thunderstorm  flared  up 
hat  afternoon,  and  when  Mary  didn't 
eturn  home,  her  mother  and  Payne 
issumed  that  she  had  stayed  the  night. 
3ut  by  late  Monday  afternoon,  with 
no  word  from  her,  Payne  gave  up 
earching  the  streets  and  placed  a  miss- 
ng  person's  ad  in  the  New  York  Sun . 
Three  days  later  a  woman's  water- 
ogged  and  battered  body  was  towed  to 
;hore.  The  features  were  disfigured  be- 
;ond  recognition  and  the  corpse,  ac- 
;ording  to  the  coroner  on  the  scene, 
was  "nightmarish  in  its  injuries."  The 
jody  lay  on  the  ground  until  Alfred 
rommelin,  a  former  boarder  and 
.vould-be  suitor  of  Mary's,  rushed  up 
and  identified  it  by  Mary's  "delicate 
eet"  and  the  "pattern  of  hair"  growing 
on  one  of  her  arms.  Later  that  day,  the 
coroner  would  note  "a  mark  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  man's  thumb  on 
the  right  side  of  the  neck,  near  the 
jugular  vein,  and  two  or  three  marks  on 
the  left  side  resembling  the  shape  of  a 
man's  fingers."  The  dress  was  torn  in 
several  places  and  a  piece  of  it  "was 
tied  round  her  mouth,  with  a  hard  knot 
at  the  back  part  of  the  neck."  Mary's 
bonnet,  it  seemed,  had  been  removed 
and  then  replaced  after  death.  Exam- 
ining "the  feminine  region,"  the  coro- 
ner found  that  Mary  had  been  "brutally 
violated  by  no  fewer  then  three  as- 
sailants, and  finally  murdered";  and 
since  "there  was  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  pregnancy,"  the  victim  "had  evi- 
dently been  a  person  of  chastity  and 
correct  habits." 

What  had  happened  to  Mary  after 
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"MORPHOLOGY": 


Puzzle  editing  by  Dan  Asimov. 
Note:  *  indicates  an  anagram. 

The-  unclued  Across  entries  .ire  mythological  characters  who  got  transformed.  The  unclued 
Down  entries  are  the  creatures  they  were  transformed  into.  NARCISSUS,  FLOWER  (38D) 
HECUBA,  FEMALE  DOG  (8D);  DAPHNE,  LAUREL  (1  ID);  CALLISTO,  BEAR  (43D) 
CORNIX,  CROW  (3D);  ARACHNE,  SPIDER  (40);  ACTAEAN,  STAG  (47D) 
ASTERIA,  QUAIL  (25D). 

ACROSS:  8.  hidden;  12.  *;  14.  hidden;  16.  whim;  18.  a-V-O-wed;  (9   Rep   aii  l.  hid 

den;  24.  s(quad)r-on;  26.  *;  27.  *;  30.  initials;  Jo.  (m)aide(n);  58.  !  laj  '  I  'ell-U-L 
(rev.);  43.  homophone;  46.  two  mngs.;  48.  *;  52.  ; ;  53.  (s)oaring. 

DOWN:  1.  no(mad)s[el;  2.  pome-(compute)r  rev.;  5.  homophom    6    U.S   her;  7    ' 
10.  Tu(rre[rev.])t;  15.  f-end-i;  17.  reversal;  21.  h(all-Jule[rev.])ah;  22.  go-at;  27.  rac(e)s, 
rev.;  28.  to-Ga;  29.  t(r)ick(i)er;  30.  (c)inch;  51.  Di(a-n)e;   12    ix(l)e;  54.  two  mngs.;  37.  re- 
versal; 40.  *;  42.  *;  44.  hidden;  45.  a-L.A.-(movi)e;  49.  (a)s-in. 


ii    .il n 

.iillh'illll'     ,  .in<  I 
ird  <  I. ilium;' 
ifion 
ii  |  '  '  i  ,  including  I  'aym    (  r<  unmelin, 

i  John  Andet 

in  and  que  i  ii  >ned.  All,  h<  ■ 

released  for  lacl 

per:   meanwhile  whipped  up  < 

cxi  itemeni  with  lurid  derail:  .nil   pu 

ulal Mary  I 

O.J.  and  Lindbergh  bcfon  thet 

ii<    iih  ili. i     I  In  re  was  < >i 1 1 \ 
prim     hul  there  wa    .1  I'  .1  <  >\  it.  New 
V'  ill  (  ii,  in  I  .)  I  had  niiiiHK  hi 
papei     iih  linlin,"  11I  '  riptiom  iffi 
.in  Ii  .1  il.'  /  ..-ii  Ycrrl  I  1 ,  stan- 

dard '''Mi'  ii'  Ii  .1  1I1'  .' .'  "  1  ".  I 
Sundo  .  Vien  ".      in.  I  ■    ening edition 

ir  Ii    1    il.'     /    nil.  1      I  In  re  were  ,i|m  l  thi 

new  "penny  press"  papers    B<  njamin 

I  ■  -  fori  S'un ,  |ami  ■  Gordon 
Bennett's  New  Yorl  I  h  mil  and  I  I'  1 
i.i' '  '  H'  ■  I'      ' .'  H  1  "J   I  ribune  (which 

tarti  I  up iihI  the  l  imi  of  tl 11 

J.  1  I,  '  .11  h  doing  il    I  '    1  i' '  '    ]  1  ,n  the 

I I  '  ■  i  I  ><•(><  inline  1  in  whii  Ii  papei 
■  .11'  i'  ad,  Mary  had  I  icon  I-  illed  by  .1  sc 
e  rci  lover,  .1  rejei  ted  suiti  ir,  a  madman, 
or  by  '  n  11  '  il  the  vii  iousFivi  Poinl 

thai  ruled  downtown  New  York. 

A  month  after  the  grin  ><  imi     Ii 
1  overy,  .1  new  win ■!  le appeared.  A  wid- 
ow, Mrs.  Frederi<  .1  Loss,  who 
1.1  1  1 11  n  1  7.  eeha    ken,  New  Ji  rscy,  in- 
I'  'Mm    I  il,     I  I.  .In  I  en  |"  'Ii'  i'  thai  hei 
'  .1 1   had  discovered  artii  les  <  j f  <  J <  ifhing 

in  .1  nc. 11  by  thickei    Re ed  were  a 

pel  1  u  1  ial ,  .1  silk  s<  in  I,  strips  1  il  fabric 
Ii  11 11  u I  hanging  on  .1  hran<  h,  a  hand- 
ken  hiel  wiih  the  initials  M.R.,  m  I   1 

parasol.  F01   01 ison,  Mrs  I  oss  had 

wil lilu-lil  ibis  information  foi  an  1  1 1 

I  in.-  week  befi  ire  in  ii  ifying  anyi  me. 
Questioned  by  New  Jersey  magi  trati 
(  iilberi  Merritt,  she  a<  km  iwledgcd  thai 
nil  1 1  im  25,  ,1  wi  iman  fitting  Mary's  de- 
scription and  .1  young  man  with  ,1 
"swarthy"  1 1  implexii  m  had  entered  the 
tavern  I  hey  li.nl  a  drink  In-  .1  ghiss  1  >l 
lii  pu  h,  .11 H I  ,1  ie  '  ime  lemi  >\ iai le  and  a 
sh<  'i  1  1  inn  I. iic  1  walked  d<  iwn  T <  >  the 
rivei  "  I  In-  murdei  ilm  kef,"  .is  the  puss 
termed  it,  in  iw  hei  ame  the  fo<  u:  oi  the 
invest  iv. ii  i'  -I  1     ol  .1  vk  ilenl    irug 

.  Ii  'ihhI,  but  the  newspa] 

II  niklii      1  is  to  whether  1  be  mm 


del  wa;  <  ommitted  I  y  one  man  1  n 

■  .1  "II.K  I  leg:    in  I  mill. 111    "  Nor 
did  ib'    ituatii  in  hci  ■  »me  1  learei  v 
"  ii  1I11  7.  I  >aniel  I 

murdei  tl 
n    mm  ell  n  . ,  dy- 

ing In  .in  11  laudanum. 

^  M    T bile  nil  ib-  ents  were 

%  %      1 1. in  I  11  in"  in     .<  w  York 
T   T     .imi  Wcib.  1  wk en,  I 
All, in  I'm   wa    enji  iy  ing  an  mi'  1  Ink 
.  il  n  I  perity .  As  editoi  1  >! 

.  ■  uiib  .in  annual  salary 
-     .1  [1    1.  in|  11 ,1.11 1 
supp  >rt  Ins  small  family.  Like  evei 
«  Im    who  followed  the  Mary  Rogers 
In-  didn't  know  whal  in  mal  ■     1 
it.  Ai   '  .in'  pi  nut,  however,  when  the 
investigation  seemed  i"  but;  down, 
I    "    ilk  I  to  i'  1  in  In  (une  >  .1  IH42 
I,'     '  m  .1  kill  r  to  a  few  maga  lines. 
III.  idea  wa:   ingenious,  unhi  ai 
postmodern   I  le  wi  »uld 

<  .1  in  .11k.  ix.  11  1  <  oiru  i~ 
hi  1  in"  11.  I 

I  1 ...        ,       ,|      |r  ,...  ,: 

Dupin  1  the  mystery  of 

Mat  i'    .  .1    .1    mil  imi,  l,in  realii 

.  : I    is  ol 

the  New- York  tragedy.  No  poinl  1  omil 
I'll'  h,  the  opin 

ion     ".I   ""'im.  ui    "Mil.   |'i'      "j    1 

1  li.ii  thi 
ha   been,  hitherto  unapproan  hed 

Poe  insisted  that  he  w<  »uld  in  >i  1  inly 
hi  reate  the  1  1  ime  in  print  but  alsi  1  tie 
up  tin  Ii H ise  ends  and  .< live  the  real 
■  1  '  by  having  I  )u|  in  "sitl  ing  steadily 
in  In  .11 1  ustomed  arm<  hail ."  I  )upin 
wi nik I  gather  the  known  facts  .is  they 
had  appeared  in  newspapers  and  police 
.mil  1 1  in  hut's  repi  in  and  thi  n,  by  dint 
nl  1, iin  11  inatii  in,  demi  m  trati  thai  Mary 
1  had  been  I-  died  by  ;i  k  me  .issns- 
sin.  Even  though  the  case  was  still  in  thi 
public  mind,  tbi' Inst  two  editors  whom 
Poe  .ip|'H  >:n  bed  illdll'l  bile.  I  In  I'  il 
mil  must  have  seemi  d  a  I  it  1  nitre.  Poe 
did  succeed,  hi  iwever,  in  attracting  the 
i  '  il  William  Snowden,  the  edi- 
toi 1  il  the  im  1  mgruously  sedati  /  adit 
<  omjKinion.  As  it  happened,  Snowden 
had  been  mm  >ne,  ;i  gr<  lup  1  il  pu  Hiiiiient 
New  Yorkers  who  had  convened  after 
Mary  s  murdei  to  1  iffei  a  reward  k  n  any 
mli  iim.iiii  .11  leading  ti  1  her  atta<  ker.  I  le 
i'  i'  l.'.l  hi  publish  "  I  be  Mystery  i  il 
M;nie  Im  iget"  in  three  installments,  the 


In   1   iv..  .  p. ui     i'  1  inn  in  the  (  ><  lobe 

and  Ni  ivemfo  1  nd  thedei 

k  ntifying  tin-  killi 
•  in  'imi  the  (   hristmns  holidays. 

...ill  1  .  mfusii  .11  now  occurs  it 
-.1,1  In  1'....'  1 '    11,111, 111  ■  ne  pi  'im 

:  11  iwer  writes  ib.it  "the  first  two  in 
i.illiin m   had  ;iln  1  I .   i|  p.  11.  I  whei 
newand  disturl  leno    urfai  edi 

ever.he  note 
.  ■  ml  ei  \H,  jui 
as  the  se.  ond  installment  ,..wa 
appeal  ib.  ii.iiin  '  .1  Mary  I',  g<  1  fi  mi 
its  way  bad  onto  thi  fn  mi  pages."  It 
,1  in  1 1  o  ii  ib  .  repam  thou 
shouldn't  'Ii  .ti. k  t  us  tn  .in  the  1 

1  I  finished  tin   manu  1  ripi  an 
thai  I  >iipm  had  figured  1  mi  thi 
iy  o)  Mary's  killer  before  informatioi 
'  .mi.  1. .  Ii"bi  tb.it  derailed  the  origin 
investigate  m    rhe  hi  ai  llim  thai  mus 

have  er  en  P01   a  In  .>[  1  '   in    I  111  I  k  .i.i' 
(  irei  ley's  New  Yirrk  Trihn 


1111  mac  '  ui- V 

EXPLAINED 


'    ii- .   again  it  wa  1  thi   shady  Mrs 
Loss  who  stirred  the  pot.  I  laving  beet 

.11  1  |. kill. ill       In  .I   by  I  .in    ■  .1  In  I 

Novembi  r,  In  confessed,  on  he 
deathl  ed  te  invi  ilvi  mi  nl  in  thi 

ease  to  Justice  Meruit.  According  t 

il"  I  ribune,  Mary  had  <■  ome  to  Mrs 
Loss's  tavern  with  a  young  doctoi  ti 
Im  .   an  abortion  perfi  irmed,  Bui  th< 

1  1 Im'    "Mil  terribly  wn  ing.  I  le 

body  w;is  1 1  hi  1  disposed  ol  by  Mrs.  Los 
and  In  1  tin'  '   sons.  This  report,  how 

-  1 ,  was  immediately  <  hallenged  by ' 
Merritt,  who  insisted  thai  no  luchcon 
fessn  m  had  been  made  owing  to  Mrs ,. 
Loss'   "1  k  1  n  1  "  i    tate."  ( )n  the  othe  L 
hand,  Merriti  himself  filed  an  affidavi 
accusing  Mrs.  Loss  and  her  sons  >  .1  b,i\ 

111"  I  "'Ii  .11  1  '    .  .niies  lull -I'  1.  AI 

though  Merriti  st<  ipped  shi  irtof:  tatirtj 
whal  had  hap]  enei  I,  he  n  ferred  to  th 
tavern  .is  "one  1  >l  the  mosi  deprave 

niiil  ilebnni  bed  houses  in  New  Jersey.' 
If  Mnry  had  died  during  .1  bote  he 

abi  .11  n  in,  1 1 '  met  whi  1  hai  1 1     tm 

ined  her  wnsi  learly  not  as  familiar  wit 
the  "feminine  region"  ;is  be  mighl  hav< 
been,  and  Poe,  who  had  relied  on  thi 
coroner's  report,  was  in  1  rouble.  It  was 
too  kite  tn  c  hange  whal  had  already 

been   pilbllsl  nd,   bill    be  i  i  iilk.l   ,il    le.isl 
rework    I  be    I  bird    sei  I  ion,    whi( 
was  now  resi  bed  u  lei  I  Im  February.  Be 

tilll.se   Iin  extant    COpiCS  nl    Pile's  pre 


/eehawken-news  manuscript  exist,  we 
un't  be  certain  what  his  changes  con- 
sted  of,  but  Stashower  is  an  excellent 
aide  and  points  to  the  spots  where  Poe 
iost  likely  deviated  from  the  original, 
/hile  allowing  for  the  possibility  of  an 
portion,  Poe  sticks  to  his  original  c<  (il- 
lusion that  a  naval  officer,  with  whom 
lary  had  been  having  an  affair,  was 
ivolved  in  her  death.  Poe  certainly 
ad  every  right  to  his  opinion:  not 
nly  was  there  no  hard  evidence  prov- 
lg  that  an  abortion  had  taken  place, 
mt  the  abortion  scenario  didn't  explain 

facets  of  the  crime.  Why,  for  exam- 
le,  were  there  ligature  marks  around 
ie  neck?  Why  the  sailor's  knot  in  the 
:rings  of  the  bonnet?  And  why  were 
i'iere  signs  of  violence  in  the  "murder 
licket"  if  Mary  had  died  indoors? 

Poe  would  revisit  the  story  in  1845 
pon  its  inclusion  in  a  book  published 
y  Wiley  &  Putnam.  He  tinkered  again 
'ith  the  ending  and  also  revised  the 
rst  two  parts,  adding  a  preliminary 
jotnote  stating  that  the  author  had 
nowledge  of  "two  persons"  who  con- 
rmed  "absolutely  all  the  chief  hypo- 
thetical details"  by  which  the  author 
eached  his  conclusion.  No  corrobo- 
ation  for  this  rather  audacious  claim 
/as  ever  produced,  and  so  the  matter 
ests.  However  Mary  may  have  met  her 
nd,  the  scrutiny  her  death  received 
purred  changes  in  public  policy.  In 
845,  New  York  City  instituted  the 
■"olice  Reform  Act,  which  effectively 
nodernized  the  city's  pi  dice  f<  tree,  and 
hat  same  year  a  law  criminalizing  abor- 
ion  was  passed  by  the  state  legislature. 


s: 


tashower's  delvings  into  the  ar- 
cane origins  of  Poe's  story  and 
the  attention  he  pays  to  Poe's 
ledgings  will  probably  be  of  little  in- 
eresi  to  the  general  reader,  though 
Stashower  does  his  best  al  injecting 
Irama  into  them.  As  lor  the  drama  i  >f 
he  plot  itself,  I  )orothy  Sayers  suggests 
hai  '  onnoisseurs  of  detective  fiction 
vill  find  the  story  the  most  rewarding 
)f  Poe's  writings,  which  is  another  way 
)f  saying  that  one  had  better  be  a  con- 
loisseur  before  approaching  it.  The 
ruth  is  that  "The  Mystery  of  Marie 
et"  C(  mtains  deep  narrative  ruts 
u  bed  out  by  Dupin's  meticulous  ren- 
iering  of  the  conflicting  theories  in 
hi  case.  The  story  is  told  mostly 
through  newspaper  clippings  from  the 


"French  press,"  and  the  action,  such  as 
it  is,  consists  in  Dupin's  mulling  over 
the  facts  and  mewling  over  the  news- 
papers' ineptness  in  interpreting  them. 
The  reader  is  treated  to  discourses  on 
mildew,  decay,  drowning,  the  way  fab- 
ric tears  on  branches,  and  the  speed  at 
which  grass  grows.  Poe  does  make  con- 
nections that  the  newspapers  miss,  but 
it's  not  enough  to  generate  any  real 
suspense.  The  game's  afoot,  but  the 
detective's  feet  are  tied  to  his  chair. 

The  better  story,  in  fact,  may  be  the 
implicit  one:  what  might  have  been  if 
Mary  Rogers  hadn't  died?  A  few  mi  inihs 
before  Mary's  second  disappearance, 
Poe  bad  published  "The  Murders  in  the 
Rue  Morgue."  It  had  been  well  received, 
but  Poe  had  no  plans  for  writing  an- 
other detective  story.  For  one  thing,  he 
didn't  know  that  he  had  written  one, 
since  the  word  "detective"  wasn't  even 
in  use  in  1840.*  Poe  had  simply,  in  his 
own  words,  devised  a  tale  of  ratiocina- 
tion, "something  in  a  new  key."  He  had 
intended  to  carve  out  a  place  in  litera- 
ture for  the  analytical  and  imaginative 
thinker,  and  that's  what  he  did. 

There's  nothing,  then,  to  indicate- 
that  Poe  was  thinking  of  bringing 
Dupin  back.  Given  his  fast  ination  with 
puzzles  and  problems  of  logic,  he  would 
have  gone  on  to  write  "The  Gold-Bug" 
and  "Thou  Art  the  Man,"  but  it's  not 
at  all  certain  that  he  would  have  writ- 
ten another  story  featuring  Dupin,  in 
which  case  "The  Purloined  Letter" 
might  never  have  been  found  and  the 
history  of  the  genre  might  be  noticeably 
different.  Without  three  I  )upin  stories, 
who  knows  whether  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  would  have  conceived  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes  or  seen  him  as  a  recur- 
ring figure?  And  without  I  lolmes  the 
course  of  deled  i ve  fiction  is  praclic  al- 
ly unimaginable. 

In  his  essay  "The  Truth  About  Sher- 
lock Holmes,"  Conan  Doyle  reveals 
that  when  he  was  casting  about  fot 
omething  new  to  write,  he  thought  of 
"Poe's  masterful  detective,  M.  Dupin 
. . .  [and]  of  my  old  tea(  her  Joe  Bell,  of 
his  eagle  face,  of  his  curious  ways ...  of 

'  The  OE1 » identifies  the  first  usaee  as  "detei 
tive  policeman"  in  an  !84  >  <""'  le  from  I  he 
Chamber's  Journal.  But  it  wa  '  harlesDicl 
nr  ■/  ho  popularized  the  u  ord  in  tk  earb,  ] 
in  a  series  oj  artii  le:  he  u  rote  fen  I  lou  :ehold 
Word:  i  bout  th   re<  entl  i  formed  I  ><  to  lit  e 
I  hparlment  oj  the  Metropolitan  Polu  e. 
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his  eerie  trick  of  spotting  details."  Dr. 
Bell,  as  every  Baker  Street  Irregular 
knows,  was  not  only  a  Lecturer  in 
Surgery  at  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  Edinburgh,  but  he  was  also 
Dr.  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  mentor.  It 
was  Bell  along  with  Dupin  who  nudged 
Doyle  to  create  Sherlock  Holmes,  and 
it  is  Holmes  who  really  begat  the  rest 
o(  them — all  the  amateur  detectives 
who  found  their  way  to  our  bedside  ta- 
bles: Jacques  Futrelle's  Professor  Van 
Dusen,  a.k.a.  "The  Thinking  Machine"; 
G.  K.  Chesterton's  Father  Brown; 
Baroness  Orczy's  Old  Man  in  the  Cor- 
ner; Agatha  Christie's  Hercule  Poirot 
and  Miss  Marple;  John  Dickson  C  'arr's 
Dr.  Gideon  Fell;  Dorothy  Sayer's  Lord 
Peter  Wimsey;  Frederic  Dannay  and 
Manfred  B.  Lee's  Ellerv  Queen;  and 
Rex  Stout's  Nero  Wolfe,  to  name  just 
a  few  of  the  better-known  sleuths. 
Charming,  insufferable,  autocratic,  or 
eccentric — all  derive  from  Poe's  denizen 
of  the  Parisian  night.  And  just  as  Dupin 
acknowledges  his  own  literary  precur- 
sor ("Vidocq . . .  was  a  good  guesser,  and 
a  persevering  man  . . .  who  impaired  his 
vision  by  holding  the  object  too  close"), 
Holmes  refers  to  Dupin  as  "a  very  in- 
ferior fellow He  had  some  analyti- 
cal genius,  no  doubt;  but  he  was  by  no 
means  such  a  phenomenon  as  Poe  ap- 
peared to  imagine."  The  Holmesian 
ego  cannot  properly  abide  a  competi- 
tor, but  Doyle  had  no  problem  ac- 
knowledging his  own  debt  to  Poe:  "If 
every  man  who  receives  a  cheque  for  a 
St<  »ry  which  owes  its  springs  to  Poe  were 
to  pay  a  tithe  to  a  monument  tor  the 
master,  he  would  have  a  pyramid  as 
big  as  that  of  C  )heops." 

Pi  >e  seems  to  be  one  of  those  writ- 
ers one  is  either  passionately  for 
or  passionately  against.  The 
French  symbolists  thought  Poe  was 
just  a  letter  away  from  being  the  per- 
fect poet,  but  English-speaking  critics 
have  often  been  put  oft  by  his  parade 
of  adjectives  and  rococo  phrasings,  a 
style  in  which  metaphorical  road  signs 
loom  huge  and  starkly  lit.  Henry  James, 
in  tact,  considered  an  enthusiasm  tor 
Poe  "the  mark  of  an  extremely  primi- 
tive stage  of  reflection,"  and  Aldous 
Huxley  remarked  that  coming  across 
the  poems  was  like  encountering  some- 
one "wearing  a  diamond  ring  <n\  every 
ringer."  The  Dupin  srones  also  ind 
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Poe's  taste  tor  heightened  language 
and  vet  are  usually  overlooked  in  all 
the  critical  hullabaloo.  There's  a  small 
irony  here — because  whatever  one 
thinks  of"!  he  Blac  k  (  'at"  or  "Annabel 
I  ee,"  they  did  not  have  the  literal  \ 
implications  of  the  five  detective  tales. 
(No  major  novelists  or  poets,  after 
their  juvenilia  phase,  took  as  a  starting 
point  the  poems  or  horror  stories.)  But 
just  as  all  modern  Russian  novels,  in 
the  words  of  I  )ostoevsky,  emerged  from 
under  Gogol's  "Overcoat,"  so  all  mys- 
teries— the  innumerable  British  cozies 
and  their  European,  Australian, 
African,  and  American  spin-offs — em- 
igrated from  the  Rue  Morgue.  It  Conan 
Doyle  was  capable  one  hundred  years 
ago  ot  referring  to  "the  monstrous  prog- 
cm  of  writers  on  the  detection  of 
crime,"  there  must  be  enough  around 
today  to  populate  a  small  country. 

This  is,  ot  course,  the  very  reason 
that  the  Popular  (  'ulturists  find  Poe  so 
rewarding.  They've  managed  to  disin- 
rer  or  deconstruct  the  Freudian  Poe, 
the  Jungian  Poe,  the  Lacanian,  the  phe- 
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nomenological,  And  whatever  othei 
"deep"  Poe  lies  writhing  inside  the  semi 
otk  structures  of  his  prose.  Detective 
stones  certainly  contain  their  share  ol 
implicit  social  and  psychological  in- 
sight, but  aside  from  the  underlying  r, 
\  k  tonan  optimism  that  characterizes 
the  genre's  beginnings — the  triumph 
ot  reason,  the  punishment  of  evil,  tlu 
advancement  of  civilization — it's  han 
ios,]\  what  a  Dupin  ston  reallymean 
Poe  simply,  startlingly,  ushered  in  a  new  ,» 
kind  ot  hero  and  a  new  way  of  telling 
story,  beginning  with  a  crime,  ther 
demonstrating  the  order  and  causality 
of  the  events  that  led  up  to  it.  The  firs 
detective  stories  may  have  held  a  mir 
ror  up  to  society,  but  their  prim.u\  i  >t 
derof  business  was  to  place  a  somewha 
obtuse  narrator  in  the  company  ofasu 
penor  intellect  and  follow  that  intel 
lect's  progress  toward  truth.  And  then 
is  something  both  logically  and  emo 
tionally  satisfying  in  experiencing  this 
especially  when  the  detective,  lik 
Oedipus,  steps  forward  to  "bring  what  L 
dark  to  light." 


1  )iscussed  in  this  essay: 

William  James:  In  the  Maelstrom  oj  American  Modernism, 
son.  Houghton  Mifflin.  640  pages.  $30. 


)y  Robert  D.  Richard 


In  1CH5,  William  James's  pupil 
Ralph  Barton  Perry  published  The 
Thought  and  Character  of  William 
James,  which  established  the  main 
lines  and  pressure  points  ot  his  master's 
life.  Recent  biographers  have  largely 
taken  their  bearings  from  Perry  and 
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have  been  content  to  add  some  cor 
roborative  or  revisionist  details  and  . 
larger  intellectual  setting.  We  ma 
take  it  that  most  of  the  evidence  i: 
now  in.  Robert  D.  Richardson  doe 
not  claim  to  have  made  any  major  dis 
coveries  with  William  James:  In  th< 
Maelstrom  of  American  Modernism.  Hi 
presents  his  book  as  an  "intellectua 
biography":  "That  is  to  say,  it  seeks  tt 
understand  [James's]  life  through  hi: 
work,  not  the  other  way  around.  It  i 


]t  rimarily  narrative,  aiming  more  to 
resent  his  life  rather  than  to  analyze 
r  explain  it." 
Not  that  these  distinctions  are 
ard-and-fast.  Narrative  is  a  form  of 
nalysis;  the  story  is  itself  a  reading 
f  James's  thought  and  character, 
erhaps  the  hubbub  of  Richardson's 
ubtitle  might  have  been  stilled:  he 
ays  little  about  Modernism  or  its 
laelstrom.  The  distinction  of  this 
ook  consists  in  Richardson's  judi- 
ious  "post  of  observation,"  the  ur- 
anity  of  his  tone,  the  grace  with 
Tiich  he  negotiates  any  contentious 


large  issue,  but  he  is  never  insistent 
or  tendentious.  His  book  is  a  free 
country,  short  of  being  lawless. 

Rom  in  New  York  City  on  Janu- 
ary 1 1,  1842,  William  James  was 
the  first  child  of  Henry  and  Mary 
James.  (There  would  be  five  children  in 
six  years:  William  himself,  then  Hen- 
ry, Garth,  Robertson,  and  Alice.)  Hen- 
ry Sr.  was  sufficiently  well  off,  with  in- 
herited mi  >nev,  r<  >  indulge  his  prejudices 
in  favor  of  foreign  travel,  private  edu- 
cation for  his  children,  and  residence 
for  them  in  European  places  that  often 


?arts  of  James's  life  and  work.  When 
le  disagrees  with  a  biographical  col- 
eague  on  a  point  of  judgment  or  em- 
phasis, we  have  to  look  closely  to 
^auge  the  degree  of  dissent.  The  sur- 
ace  of  the  narrative  is  not  ruffled.  If 
^ou  wonder  whether  James  was  in- 
debted to  Charles  Renouvier's  Essais 
ie  critique  generate  for  his  recovery 
Tom  one  of  several  depressions,  you 
will  find  Richardson  cordially  dis- 
posed to  the  question.  You  are  al- 
lowed to  decide,  mainly  on  the  evi- 
dence he  provides.  If  you  wonder 
what  the  issues  were  between  James 
and  Thomas  Huxley  or  between 
James  and  Herbert  Spencer,  you  find 
that  Richardson  has  expounded 
them  clearly  without  disturbing  the 
temper  of  the  book.  Richardson  has 
evidently  made  up  his  mind  on  every 


llustral  ii  in  hy  Clifford  Alejandro 


turned  out  to  be  dreary.  He  was  by  dis- 
position a  philosopher,  or  at  least  a 
sage,  who  gained  few  readers  outside 
his  family.  William  consumed  much 
time  and  energy  finding  reasons  to  dis- 
agree with  him,  a  duty  he  laid  to  rest  on 
his  father's  death  in  1882  by  editing 
The  Literary  Remains  of  the  Late  Henry 
James.  Meanwhile  and  in  later  years, 
William  studied — with  varying  degrees 
of  application — painting,  chemistry, 
anatomy,  medicine,  physiology,  phys- 
iological psychology,  and  philosophy. 
He  took  an  interest  in  everything,  as 
the  variety  of  his  studies  showed. 

James  was  often  disabled  by  ill 
health,  suffering  from  nervous  col- 
lapses, depression,  a  heart  condition, 
back  problems  and  eye  problems, 
smallpox  at  one  point,  and  general  de- 
bility. Still,  between  one  episode  ol 


illness  and  the  next  he  gathered  to 
himself  remarkable  strength  and  pur- 
pose. He  was  a  man  of  unfailing  ac- 
cess to  experience,  and  from  day  to 
day  he  was  ready  for  adventure.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  for  instance,  he 
joined  Louis  Agassiz's  expedition  up 
the  Amazon  to  examine  the  distribu- 
tion offish  (Agassiz  was  going  in  the 
hope — which  James  did  not  share — of 
disproving  Darwin's  theory  of  the 
transmutation  of  species).  On  his  re- 
turn to  Boston,  James  resumed  his 
medical  studies.  From  1873  he  taught 
various  courses  at  Harvard,  and  in  1 880 
he  joined  the  Philosophy  Department 
there  and  set  about  furthering  his  ca- 
reer and  influence.  His  marriage  to  Al- 
ice Gibbens  proved  to  be  happy,  by 
and  large.  He  published  his  major 
work,  The  Principles  of  Psychology ,  in 
1890.  Constantly  in  demand  as  a  writer 
and  lecturer,  he  turned  the  lectures 
and  essays  into  books:  The  Will  to  Be- 
lieve (1897),  Human  Immortality 
(1898),  Talks  to  Teachers  (1899),  The 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience  (1902), 
and  Pragmatism:  A  New  Name  for  Some 
Old  Ways  of  Thinking  (1907).  The 
Meaning  of  Truth  and  A  Pluralistic  Uni- 
verse were  published  in  1909,  and  Es- 
says in  Radical  Empiricism  was  published 
posthumously,  in  1912. 

After  James's  death,  on  August  26, 
1910,  George  Santayana  described  how 
James  had  "kept  his  mind  and  heart 
wide  open  to  all  that  might  seem,  to  po- 
lite minds,  odd,  personal,  or  visionary 
in  religion  and  philosophy.  He  gave  a 
sincerely  respectful  hearing  to  senti- 
mentalists, mystics,  spiritualists,  wiz- 
ards, cranks,  cjuacks  and  impostors — 
He  thought,  with  his  usual  modesty, 
that  any  of  these  might  have  some- 
thing to  teach  him."  Twenty  years  lat- 
er, a  medium  published  a  book  that 
she  claimed  James  had  written  through 
her.  Richardson  presents  all  of  this  with 
an  appropriately  Jamesian  open  mind. 
"There  are  at  least  eight  hooks  claim- 
ing to  have  been  written  by  Jame 
ter  he  died,  Richardson  notes.  "I  am 
far  from  being  a  dogmatic  skeptic,  but 
it  must  be  <  <  mceded  that  ii  these  are  au- 
thentic, James's  pro  ..-  style  declined 
after  his  death." 

luring  ins  life,  |ai  i  tained 

many  notions  and  remained  sus<  epti- 
ble  to  an\    inD  me  along, 

but  he  all  wed  diem  to  recede  as  non- 
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chalantly  as  they  came.  He  was  op- 
posed to  dogma,  certitude,  fixities,  and 
definites,  believing  m  nothing  except 
I  )arwinian  evolution  and  the  merit  of 
what  would  come  to  be  known  as  prag- 
matism. Indeed,  among  his  many  en- 
thusiasms, pragmatism  was  the  one  he 
cared  about  most  consistently 
though,  as  might  be  expected  ol  any 
i^ood  pragmatist,  his  commitment  to  it 
seemed  to  relax  whenever  he  saw  lit. 
The  remote  origin  of  pragmatism 
ma  be  found  in  Kant  and  Emerson. 
The  immediate  source  (if  we  don't 
count  conversal  ions  ,u  meetings  of  the 
Metaphysical  Club)  is  an  essay  by 
Charles  Sanders  Peirce,  "1  low  to  Make 
Our  Ideas  ( )lear,"  published  in  Popular 
Science  Month/31  in  January  1<S7JS:  "(  bn- 
sider  what  effects,  which  might  ion 
ceivably  have  practical  bearings,  we 
might  conceive  the  object  of  our  con- 
cept ion  to  have.  Then  our  conception 
of  these  effects  is  the  whole  of  our  con- 
cept ion  of  the  object."  Thar  notion, 
obscure  as  it  is,  went  largely  ignored 
till  James  took  it  up  in  a  lecture  at 
Berkeley  in  1898.  1  lis  version  of  prag- 
matism, as  published  in  1907,  is  clear- 
er than  Peirce's  bur  not  clear  enough; 
like  Peirce's  version,  it  purs  more  stress 
on  the  word  "conception"  than  it  can 
comfortably  bear: 

Mr.  Peirce,  after  pointing  out  thai  oui 
beliefs  ,11c  really  rules  for  action,  said 
that,  to  develop  a  thought's  meaning,  wc 
need  only  determine  what  conduct  11  is 
fitted  in  produce:  that  conduct  is  for  us 
its  sole  significance — To  attain  perfect 
1  lean  less  in  our  thoughts  ol  an  object, 
then,  we  need  only  consider  what  con- 
ceivable effects  ol  a  practical  kind  the 
object  may  involve  what  sensations 
we  are  to  expe<  t  from  it,  and  what  re- 
actions we  must  prepare.  Our  com  eption 
-  'I  these  effects,  whether  immediate  or 
remote,  is  then  for  us  the  whole  of  our 
conception  of  the  object,  so  far  as  that 
i  onception  has  positive  significance  at 
all.  [The  italics  are  mine. I 

I  he  repetition  of  "for  us"  and  the 
appeal  to  "we"  as  the  sole  arbitet  of 
"perfect  clearness"  show  bow  local 
and  opportunistic  James  was  prepared 
to  be — bow  resolute  he  was  in  fend- 
ing oft  the  large  philosophic  consider- 
ations. "Grant  an  idea  or  belief  to  be 
true,"  James  says,  "what  concrete'  dit- 
ice  will  its  being  true  make  in 
's  a<  tual  life?"  And  Ins  answer, 


emphatically  given,  is:  "TRUE  IDEAS 

,N  A-MMII  Ml  , 
VALIDATE,  B<  >R  VTE,  AND  VERI- 

FY. FALSE  IDEAS    \RE    .HOSI    1 1 1  » 
CANNOT."  Th.it  was  the  mam  consid- 
eration tor  pragmatism. 

Hut  pragmatism  was  not,  to  be- 
gin with,  a  philosophy;  it  was 
what  James  called  it:  a  methi  I 
It  was  also  what  he  didn't  quite  call  it: 
a  device  for  getting  rid  of  philosophy 
and  metaphysics  by  removing  the  tun 
damental  questions  Being,  Existence, 
why  there  is  something  rather  than 
nothing — from  the  list  of  problems 
anyone  should  bother  with.  In  the  Pref 
ace  to  The  Meaning  oj  Truth,  James  en- 
dorsed the  postulate  that  "the  only 
things  that  shall  be  debatable  among 
philosophers  shall  be  things  definable 
in  terms  drawn  from  experience. 
(Things  of  .in  unexperienceable  na- 
ture may  exist  ad  libitum,  but  they  form 
no  pari  of  the  material  for  philosoph- 
ic debate.)" 

Pragmatism  was  taken  to  be  a  phi- 
losophy because  it  was  the  only  home- 
grown intellectual  structure  in  Amer- 
ica at  the  rime,  transcendentalism 
having  had  its  hour.  Besides,  it  would 
prove  to  be  a  method  adaptable  to 
nearly  any  interest:  semiotics  m  Peirce, 
the  study  of  language  and  symbolism  in 
Kenneth  Burke,  the  practice  of  politics 
in  Richard  Rorty.  T.  S.  Eliot  made  a 
telling  point  when  he  wrote  that  "the 
great  weakness  of  Pragmatism  is  that  it 
ends  by  being  of  no  use  to  anybody," 
presumably  because  it  only  offers  to 
\(iu  reasons  to  ^Ui  what  you  in- 
tended to  do  anyway.  G.  H.  Me. id  put 
the  matter  clearly  enough  when  he 
identified  the  ton.  e  of  pragmatism  and 
noted  its  [imitations: 

Fi  11  |ames  the  act  |>  >l  thinking]  is  a  liv- 
ing physiological  affair,  and  must  be 
placed  m  the  struggle  lor  existence, 
which  Darwinian  evolution  had  set  up 
.0  1  hi  hat  kground  ol  hie.  Knowledge  is 
an  expression  ol  the  intelligence  by 
whii  h  animals  meet  1  lie  problems  with 
w  hii  h  lite  sum  muds  them. 

If,  like  an  animal,  you  can  deal  with 
the  dangers  that  beset  you,  you  don't 
need  to  look  beyond  your  conduct  or 
quest H  hi  you  1  actions,  lames,  following 
I'em  e,  maintained  th  it  restless  think- 
ing finds  its  repose  in  belief;  belief,  in 


turn,  directs  its  energy  as  condu<  1  ant 
a<  tion     the  resolutii  mof  a  problem 

That  sequence  seems  <  oherenl 
There  was  no  need  tor  anyone  to  wot 
ry  his  head  about  Platonic  forms  ( 1 
the  nature  of  soul  or  spirit.  Rec  Lting  tin 
stages  by  whk  h  some  philosophers  at 
tenuated  "the  spiritual  principle  ...t< 
.1  thoroughly  ghostly  <  ondition"  callet 
"consciousness,"  lames  said  he  wa 
ready  to  go  e\  en  further: 

lbeliev(  that  'consciousness,"  when  one 

it  has  evaporated  to  this  estate  ol  pure  dl 
iphaneity,  is  on  the  point  of  disappear 
ing altogether.  It  is  the  name  of  a  nonen 
tity,  and  has  no  right  to  a  place  amonj 
first  principles.  Those  who  still  cling  t< 
11  ire  1  Linging  to  a  mere  echo,  the  fain 
rumor  left  behind  by  the  disappear  in  j 
"soul"  upon  the  air  of  philosophy. 

In  this  essay,  "Hoes  '(  ,'onsctousness 
Exist?"  (1904),  James  answered  hi 
question  or  seemed  to  by  Suggest 
ing  that  it  doesn't.  But  be  saves  th( 
ghost  by  summoning  it  up  as  a  differ 
eni  one.  He  explains  "that  I  mear  u 
only  to  deny  that  the  word  stands  foi 
an  entity,  but  to  insist  most  emphati 
cally  that  it  does  stand  for  a  function" 
"'(  *  msciousness'  is  supposed  nccessan  i 
to  explain  the  tact  that  things  not  on 
ly  arc,  but  get  repot  red,  are  known 
Whoever  blots  out  the  notion  of  con 
sciousness  from  his  list  of  first  princi 
pies  must  still  provide  in  some  way  foi  D 
that  function's  being  carried  on." 

A  function  of  what. 'James's  way  is  n 
invoke  Experience,  a  concept  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  apparently  en-n 
dangered  functions.  It  bouses,  in  what- 
evet  terms  you  prefer,  the  knower  anc 
the  thing  known,  the  subject  and  tin 
object  of  attention,  the  thought-of-an 
object  and  the  object-thought-of:  "Ifjti 
you  ask  what  any  one  bit  of  pure  expe 
rience  is  made  of,  the  answer  is  alwayi 
the  same:  'It  is  made  of  tluit,  of  just  what 
appears,  of  space,  of  intensity,  of  flatness 
brownness,  heaviness,  or  what  not.'" 

I  X'spite  James's  assertiveness,  his  es  - 
say  on  consciousness  ends,  as  Jill  M 
Kress  has  noted,  "with  ambivalence.' 
It  is  a  conclusion  in  which  nothing 
is  cone  luded: 

1  am  as  confident  as  I  am  of  anything  . 
that,  in  myself,  the  stream  ot  thinking  } 
(which  I  recognize  emphatically  as  . 
phenomenon)  is  only  a  careless  name  foi 
what,  when  scrutinized,  reveals  itsell  t< 


an  consist  chiefly  of  the  stream  of  my 
breathing.  The  "I  think"  which  Kant 
said  must  he  able  to  accompany  all  my 
objects,  is  the  "1  breathe"  which  actually 

.  does  accompany  them [Breath]  is,  I 

am  persuaded,  the  essence  out  of  which 
philosophers  have  constructed  the  en- 
tity known  to  them  as  consciousness. 
That  entity  is  fictitious ,  while  thoughts  in  the 

i  concrete  are  fully  real. 


This  is  not  as  radical  as  it  seems:  a 
ightly  less  specific  version  of  it  ap- 
;ars  in  The  Principles  of  Psychology , 
i  Kress  points  out.  James  speaks  of 
his  palpitating  inward  life,"  but  he  ac- 
aowledges  that  he  can  find  evidence 
z.  it  only  in  a  physiological  form — 
ome  bodily  process,  for  the  most  part 
kingplace  within  the  heady  James  calls 
lis  activity  in  the  head  "my  breath- 
ig,"  and  later  "breath."  But  if  you  re- 
uce  the  "purely  spiritual  element"  to 

ii:  reathing,  your  opponent  can  easily 
urn  round  and  restore  it  to  the  point 
:  which  such  a  word  as  "soul"  or  "con- 
;iousness"  has  to  be  reinstated,  to 
lark  its  most  extreme  reach.  If  you 

ojiy  that  consciousness  is  nothing  but 
reathing,  anyone  can  retort  that  one 
an  keep  on  breathing  while  hardly 

n  eing  conscious.  I  breathe  in  my  sleep. 


D 


oes  'Consciousness'  Exist?"  is  a 
series  of  cryptic  footnotes  to 
The  Principles  of  Psychology;  it 
n't  philosophy.  When  James  resorts 
d  philosophy  and  wants  to  make  it  ac- 
ompany  the  method  of  pragmatism, 
e  regularly  raises  the  issue  of  the  One 
nd  the  Many — that  is  to  say,  in  one 
.ght,  the  world  seems  to  be  all  unity, 
whereas  in  another,  it  seems  to  be  a 
lethora  of  heterogeneities.  But  James 
oesn't  always  play  fair;  he  has  his  an- 
wer  ready  before  putting  forth  the  ques- 
ion.  In  "Pragmatism  and  Religion"- 
he  last  of  his  lectures  on  pragmatism — 
le  takes  up  the  question  that  he  de- 
cribed  in  Some  Problems  of  Philosophy 
191 1 )  as  "the  most  pregnant  of  all  the 
ilemmas  of  philosophy."  Unusually 
or  him,  he  chooses  a  poem  as  a  test 
ase,  one  of  Whitman's  three  poems 
ailed  "To  You,"  the  one  that  begins, 
Whoever  you  are,  I  fear  you  are  walk- 
ng  the  walks  of  dreams."  James  says 
hat  there  are  two  ways  of  taking  the 
)oem,  "both  useful": 

One  is  the  monistic  way,  the  mystical 
way  of  pure  cosmic  emotion.  The  glories 


and  grandeurs,  they  are  yours  absolute- 
ly, even  in  the  midst  of  your  deface- 
ments. Whatever  may  happen  to  you, 
whatever  you  may  appear  to  be,  in- 
wardly you  are  safe.  Look  back,  lie  hack, 
on  your  true  principle  of  being!  This  is 
the  famous  way  of  quietism,  of  indif- 
ferentism.  Its  enemies  compare  it  to  a 
spiritual  opium.  Yet  pragmatism  must 
respect  this  way,  for  it  has  massive  his- 
toric vindication. 

But  James  remarks,  with  more  en- 
thusiasm, that  "pragmatism  sees  an- 
other way  to  be  respected  also,  the  plu- 
ralistic way  of  interpreting  the  poem": 

The  you  so  glorified,  to  which  the  hymn 
is  sung,  may  mean  your  bettet  possibil- 
ities phenomenally  taken,  or  the  spe- 
cific redemptive  effects  even  of  your  fail- 
ures, upon  yourself  or  others.  It  may 
mean  your  loyalty  to  the  possibilities  of 
others  whom  you  admire  and  love  so 
that  you  are  willing  to  accept  your  own 
poor  life,  for  it  is  that  glory's  partner. 
You  can  at  least  appreciate,  applaud, 
furnish  the  audience,  of  so  brave  a  total 
world.  Forget  the  low  in  youtself,  then, 
think  only  of  the  high.  Identify  your  life 
therewith;  then,  through  angers,  loss- 
es, ignorance,  ennui,  whatever  you  thus 
make  yourself,  whatever  you  thus  most 
deeply  are,  picks  its  way. 

The  warmth  and  ebullience  of  this 
passage,  in  contrast  to  the  frigidity  of 
"the  monistic  way"  as  James  gives  it, 
makes  his  prejudice  clear.  He  concedes 
that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
the  monist  interpretation,  but  in  the 
end — an  end  soon  reached — he  holds 
that  "the  pluralistic  way  agrees  with 
the  pragmatic  temper  best,  for  it  im- 
mediately suggests  an  infinitely  larger 
number  of  the  details  of  future  experi- 
ence to  our  mind.  It  sets  definite  ac- 
tivities in  us  at  work." 

A  reasonable  comment  on  prag- 
matism would  be:  It  can't  be 
as  simple  as  it  looks;  there  must 
be  more  to  it  than  the  determination 
to  engage  the  problems  of  philosophy 
by  erasing  the  hardest  of  them  and, 
having  done  so,  taking  one  step  at  a 
time  toward  solving  the  next  problem. 
G.  K.  Chesterton  said  that  "pragma- 
tism is  a  matter  of  human  needs;  and 
one  of  the  first  of  human  needs  is  to  be 
something  mote  than  a  pragmatist." 

In  fact,  many  of  the  most  memo- 
rable passages  injaims  an  written  by 
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the  by,  and  have  no  strong  depen- 
dence on  pragmatism:  his  attitude  to- 
ward language,  for  instance,  and  es- 
pecially his  conviction  in  The  Principles 
oj  Psychology  that  "language  works 
against  our  perception  of  the  truth." 
He  explains  this  in  Chapter  IX,  "The 
Stream  of  Thought,"  starting  with  the 
minimal  assumptions  that  "thought  goes 
on"  and  that  it  goes  on  in  a  particular 
person's  mind.  Unfortunately,  he  says, 
human  beings  have  an  inveterate 
habit  ot  "not  attending  to  sensations 
as  subjective  facts,  but  of  simply  using 
them  as  stepping-stones  to  pass  over  to 
the  recognition  of  the  realities  whose 
presence  they  reveal":  "We  take  no 
heed,  as  a  rule,  ot  the  different  way 
in  which  the  same  things  look  and 
sound  and  smell  at  different  distances 
and  under  different  circumstances." 
Even  pragmatism,  1  assume,  falls  into 
this  lazy  habit. 

Consciousness,  unlike  language, 
"Joes  not  appear  to  itself  chopped  up 
in  bits."  Like  Lily  Briscoe  in  Virginia 
Woolf's  To  the  Lighthouse,  James  knew 
that  words  "broke  up  the  thought  and 
dismembered  it."  But  setting  aside  the 
doubt  he  allowed  into  "Does  'Con- 
sciousness' Exist?",  he  was  determined 
to  save  the  fluidity  of  thought: 

Such  words  as  "chain"  or  "train"  d<  i  in 't 
describe  it  fitly  as  it  presents  itself  in 
the  first  instance.  It  is  nothing  jointed; 
it  flows.  A  "river"  or  a  "stream"  are  the 
metaphors  by  which  it  is  most  natural 
ly  described. . . .  Let  us  call  it  the  stream 
oj  thought,  oj  consciousness,  or  oj  subjec- 
tive life. 

The  transition  "between  the 
thought  of  one  object  and  the  thought 
ot  another  is  no  more  a  break  in  the 
thought  than  a  joint  in  a  bamboo  is  a 
break  in  the  wood.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
consciousness  as  much  as  the  joint  is  a 
part  of  the  bamboo.'"  James  then  con- 
siders another  metaphor  by  which 
thought  might  he  presented.  It  is  a 
bird's  lite,  "an  alternation  o\  flights 
and  perchings": 

The  rhythm  of  language  expresses  this, 

where  every  thought  is  expressed  in  a 

sentence  and  even,  sentence  closed  by 

i  period.  The  resting-places  are  usually 

occupied  by  sensorial  imaginations  ot 

i  irt,  whose  pec  uharity  is  that  they 

held  before  the  mind  f<  u  an  in- 

ti        ind  contemplated  without 


1 


changing;  the  places  of  flight  are  filled 
with  thoughts  of  relations,  statu  or  dy- 
namic, that  tor  the  most  pan  obtain  be- 
tween the  matters  contemplated  in  the 
periods  nt  i  omparative  rest. 

Let  us  call  the  resting-places  the  "sub- 
stantive parts,"  and  the  places  <>f  /light  the 
"transitnr  parts,"  oj  the  stream  oj  thought. 
It  then  appears  thai  the  main  end  of 
our  thinking  is  at  all  times  the  attain- 
ment ot  some  oilier  substantive  pan 
than  the  one  from  which  we  have  just 
been  dislodged.  And  we  may  say  that  the' 
main  use  ot  the  transitive  parts  is  to  lead 
us  from  one  substantive  conclusion 
to  another. 

The  linguistic  correlative  ot  this  fa<  t 
is  that  language,  like  a  concept,  en- 
courages us  to  pay  attention  to  the 
nouns,  impatient  for  their  arrival,  hut 
not  to  the  little  words  of  transition  by 
which  they  reach  us  and  we  receive 
them.  James  is  tender  to  the  little  words, 
because  we  owe  to  them  whatever  sense 
we  have  ot  process,  of  time  passing,  of 
rich  experience  prior  to  conclusions: 

We  ought  to  say  a  feeling  ot  and,  a  feel- 
ing of  if,  a  feeling  ot  hut,  and  a  feeling  of 
by,  quite  as  readily  as  we  say  a  feeling  ot 
blue  or  ,i  feeling  of  cold.  Yet  we  do  not:  so 
inveterate  has  our  habit  become  of  rec- 
ognizing the  existence  of  the  substan- 
tive parts  alone,  that  language  almost  re- 
fuses to  lend  itself  tea  any  other  use. 

Decrying  the  empiricists  for  privi- 
leging nouns  and  theteby  "supposing 
that  where  there  is  no  name  no  enti- 
ty can  exist,"  James  holds  them  re- 
sponsible tor  a  tyranny  of  language 
over  experience: 

All  dumb  or  anonymous  psychic  states 
have,  owing  to  this  error,  been  coolly 
suppressed;  or,  if  recognized  at  all,  have 
been  named  after  the  substantive  per- 
ception they  led  to,  as  thoughts  "about" 
this  object  or  "about"  that,  the  stolid 
word  about  engulfing  all  their  delicate 
idiosyncrasies  in  its  monotonous  sound. 
1  bus  the  greater  and  greater  accentua- 
tion and  isolation  of  the  substantive 
parts  have  continually  gone  on. 

Strictly  considered,  "about"  should 
be  praised  as  one  of  the  little  transi- 
tional words,  hut  I  suppose  its  normal 
relation  to  the  noun  to  which  it  leads 
is  too  blunt  tor  James:  by  the  time  we 
come  to  "about,"  we  have  nearly 
reached  the  noun  and  its  closure.  The 
process  of  thinking  is  virtually  over. 


"W  "W  T"hy  did  pragmatism  gain  I 
%  %      hearing  in  America  suclj 

T    ▼      that  James  could  bring  hi 
lee  tun's  on  it  to  an  end  by  claimin; 
that  "tin  type  ot  pluralistic  and  moral 
istic  religion  that  1  have  ottered  is  a 
good  a  religious  synthesis  as  you  ar 
likely  to  find".'  James  even  raised  hi  I 
claim:  "Between  the  two  extremes  c  ' 
crude  naturalism  on  the  one  ham  : 
and  transcendental  absolutism  on  thl 
other,  you  may  find  that  what  I  tak 
the  liberty  of  calling  the  pragmatisti  , 
or  melioristic  type  of  theism  is  exact  i 
ly  what  you  require."  But  what  wa  ■ 
offered,  in  tact,  is  only  a  domesticat  ■ 
ed  version  ot  Mill's  utilitarianism.  Ii ' 
The  Metaphysical  Club,  Louts  Menam  ij 
says  that  pragmatism's  appeal  durin  » 
the  years  of  its  efflorescence,  which  h 
gives  as  between  1898  and  1917 
"is  not  hard  to  understand":  "Every 
thing  James  and  Dewey  wrote  a 
pragmatists  boils  down  to  a  singl 
claim:  people  are  the  agents  of  thei 
own  destinies." 

Tell  that  to  the  soldiers  at  th 
Marne  and  the  Somme.  (Or  to  th 
shareholders  of  Enron,  for  that  mat 
ter.)  1  don't  doubt  that  many  Ameri 
cans  in  the  first  years  of  the  twentietl  l 
century  found  it  gratifying  to  be  toll  f 
that  they  were  the  agents  of  their  owt  ^ 
destinies.  Some  found  social  Darwin! . 
ism  appealing  for  the  same  reason.  Bu  h 
why?  It  should  have  been  hard  to  hol< , 
on  to  these  felicities  when  soldier^ 
were  being  slaughtered. 

Pragmatism  is  a  strong  method  whet 
you  think  things  are  going  well,  onwan 
and  upward,  and  the  thrust  of  evolu 
tion  is  in  your  favor.  On  your  bad  day; H 
it  seems  uncaring.  Menand  ends  by  re 
fleeting  on  the  two  main  deficiencies 
he  finds  in  pragmatism: 

One  is  that  it  takes  interests  for  grant 
cd;  it  doesn't  provide  tor  a  way  of  judg 
ing  whether  they  are  worth  pursuin 
aparr  from  the  consequences  of  acting  o 

them The  second  deficiency  is  relate 

to  the  first.  It  is  that  wants  and  belie 
can  lead  people  to  act  in  ways  that  ar 
distinctly  unpragmatic.  Sometimes  th 
results  are  destructive,  but  sometime 
they  are  not.  There  is  a  sense  in  whic 
history  is  lit  by  the  deeds  of  men  an 
women  tor  whom  ideas  were  things  orb 
er  than  instalments  of  adjustment.  Pra^ 
matism  explains  everyrhing  about  ides 

Continued  on  page  9 
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Check  or  Credit  Card  w/Exp.  Date. 
Add  $2  Shipping  Per  Order 
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PUZZLE 


SIXES  AND  SEVENS— 
AND  TWELVES 

By  Richard  Maltby  Jr. 

(with  acknowledgments  to  Zander  of  The  Listener) 


A  he 


.he  clues  to  words  of  six,  seven,  and  twelve  letters 
are  grouped  separately.  Solvers  must  determine  where 
each  answer  belongs  in  the  diagram,  using  answers  to 
the  numbered  clues  as  guides. 

Clue  answers  include  two  proper  names.  One  of  the  six- 
letter  answers  is  a  hyphenated  English  colloquialism  not 
found  in  some  dictionaries.  As  always,  mental  repunc- 
tuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution.  The  solution 
to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  85. 
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ACROSS 

11.  As  required,  get  a  new  start  in  a  month  (4) 

12.  I'm  upset,  beside  myself,  with  nothing  to  copy  (5) 

28.  Alluring  female  decapitated  by  English  woman  (5) 

29.  Racket  made  returning  rainwear  (4) 


DOWN 

2. 

7. 

9. 

23. 

24. 
26. 


Enthusiastic  opera  singer  on  the  rise  (4) 

Soundly  bungle  social  event  in  street  clothes  (5) 

Stocking  ticket  indication  of  JFK  to  Heathrow?  (5) 

Member  of  parliament  holds  title  back — it  causes  a 

light  breakup  (5) 

Rope-maker  sails  off  (5) 

Chanteuse  covers  up  to  feed  the  kitty  (4) 


SIX-LETTER  WORDS 

a.  Marine  trained  other  soldiers? 

b.  Needle  America  after  messy  situation  gets  left  behind 

c.  Appear  to  include  kind  of  training  for  comeback 
fights 

d.  Tab,  Yoo-Hoo,  emptied  like  this:  vigorously 

e.  Legal  wise  guys'  goodbyes  (not  a  bit  of  good  in  it) 

f.  ABC's  programming  is  ABC's 

g.  Provides  a  diversion,  which  could  lead  you  ti  i  assume 
incorrectly 

Aims  at  places  in  the  ear 
They  might  cover  a  yard  in  Queens,  perhaps 


i. 


j.     No  women  allowed  editor  to  be  directed 
k.      Face  on  Aztec-Mexican  chicken-god 
1.      They  provide  a  stable  home  life,  but  they're  off- 
putting! 

SEVEN-LETTER  WORDS 

a.  Class  reconstituted?  Remains  to  be  seen! 

b.  Chop  suey  or  bit  of  leftover  eaten — hard  to  hold 
down 

c.  Jew's  starting  without  his  usual  sighs?  That's  dreary 

d.  Makes  certain  changes  around  sunrise 

e.  Beat  soundly,  making  counter-move 

f.  Getting  involved,  Rove  and  pal  go  a  little  beyond 
touching 

g.  Arranges  again  for  hotels 

h.      Wind  crowd  up  by  swinging  bats 
i.      Heavy  coating  produces  fluid  results 
j.      Ormolu-designed  covers,  initially,  for  a  lot  of  people 

TWELVE-LETTER  WORDS 

a.  After  fiddling  with  soloist,  I'm  in  a  mood  for  heint; 
.ill  me 

b.  Pole  with  wit  loses  gold  after  buying  rhe  farm 

c.  Elegant  dresser  with  finish  containing  the  Bermudas 
but  without  the  casual  shirts 

d.  Writing  "hello"  m  non-Italian  construction — it 
slays  me! 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Sixe  ml  Si  vens  and  velves,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10012.  If  you  . iln-. idy  subscribe  t.,  Harper's,  pic  tse  include  a  <  op>  ol  ^oui  late  mailini  label  Em  ies  must  be  received 
by  January  12.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscri]  ■     <  Win- 

ners' names  will  be  printed  in  the  March  issue.  Winners  of  the  November  pn  zzle,  "<  la  iii  "an  Gram  Hicks,  ^cton,  Massachusetts;  Judith 
Rhoads,  Boulder,  Colorado;  and  Anita  Winn,  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania. 

PUZZLE 


95 


FINDINGS 


T 

1  he  Work!  Health  Organization  s  coordinator  of 
1 1  and  brain  disorders  called  tor  a  ban  on  pesticides 
rh.it  people  in  developing  countries  commonly  use  to  kill 
themselves.  Scientists  were  worried  that  indigenous 
people  around  the  world  might  become  extinct  as  .1  re- 
sult of  their  adoption  of  Western  diets  and  lifestyles, 
which  cause  conditions  such  as  Type  2  diabetes,  heart  dis- 
ease, stroke,  and  kidney  disease.  The  Japanese  devel- 
1  iped  a  robot  wine  steward  capable  of  chemically  analyzing 
and  identifying  foods;  when  presented  with  human  flesh, 
however,  the  robot  thought  it  was  prosciutto.  Mathe- 
maticians announced  the  discovery  of  the  perfect  method 
of  cutting  a  cake,  and  shark-lovers  warned  that  many 
species  of  the  fish  are  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct  be- 
c  ause  of  the  growing  demand  for  shark's  hn  soup.  It  was 
reported  that  doctors  have  been  using  Google  to  diag- 
nose illnesses.  A  team  of  1  )anish  and  American  scientists 
identified  more  than  200  industrial  chemicals  that  can 
damage  the  brain  and  cause  neurodevelopmental  disor- 
ders in  children.  Monkeys  that  are  abused  as  infants  are 
un  ire  likek  to  mistreat  their  own  babies.  Israeli  s^  ientists 
said  that  facial  expressions  might  be  hereditary,  and  a 
ream  of  sc  lent ist s  was  tr\  ing  to  show  that  political  atti- 
tudes can  be  attributed  to  genetics.  It  was  discovered 
that  ma  1  ia lee-,  contrary  to  common  opinion,  are  really 
quite  smart. 

L  /cMii.  dogisrs  said  that  the  central  I  iimalayas  are  due 
foi    1  ;  thquake  that  will  dram  the  enormous 

ismic  energy  that  has  built  up  under 
1  illision  <  if  .Asia  and  the  Indi- 
an subc  1  mrineni  arbon  dioxide  emissions  were 
on  the  rise,  and   1  vi  Iceland  poked  a  hole  in 


me  layer.  It  was  suggested  that  the  moon  might 
be  outgassing  and  that  radio  waves  coming  from  galac- 
ti<  shi  ick  waves  could  be  caused  by  primordial  gas.  Sat- 
urn was  experiencing  a  hurricane-like  storm  two  thirds 
as  wide  as  the  earth.  The  oceans  are  becoming  more 
acidic,  scientists  said,  and  a  study  concluded  that  com- 
mercial fish  stocks  may  be  gone  by  2050  as  a  result  of 
overfishing,  pollution,  and  global  climate  change.  A 
study  suggested  thar  mobile  phones  are  causing  wide- 
spread sperm  damage. 

c 

k_Jcientists  announced  th.it  the  testosterone  levels  or 
American  men  have  been  dropping  since  the  198( 

noking  appears  to  render  the  uterus  unreceptive. 
Many  women  who  suffer  from  vaginal  itching  and  burn- 
ing after  intercourse  are  allergic  to  their  partner's  se- 
men; doctors  recommended  that  patients  have  sex  more 
frequently.  A  study  confirmed  that  college  freshmen  re- 
ally do  gain  weight.  Researchers  were  beginning  to  study 
sexsomnia,  a  rare  condition  in  which  people  have  -ex 
while  sleeping,  and  German  scientists  found  that  stim- 
ulating people's  brains  with  an  electric  current  while 
they  sleep  can  improve  their  powers  of  memory.  Or- 
nithologists concluded  that  migratory  birds  take  hundreds 
of  naps  as  they  fly;  they  also  practice  unilateral  eye  ( lo- 
sure,  in  which  one  eye  closes,  thereby  permitting  half  the 
brain  to  sleep.  Asiatic-African  hybrid  lions  were  dying 
of  .1  mysterious  disease.  Scientists  reported  that  the  Ebo- 
la virus  was  spreading  across  Africa  and  threatening  low- 
land gorillas.  It  was  discovered  that  marsupial  mothers 
who  sleep  around  give  birth  to  bigger  babies.  Lizards 
have  personalities.  Europe's  red  knot  seabirds  were  dy- 
i'.  A  Brazilian  cat  gave  birth  to  a  dog.  ■ 


(  'anJy  (  .'.  ilur  (  radle,  oil  mi  Jen  Garrido. 

,  the  artist  and  Branch  Gallery,  Durham,  North  ( '.arolina 
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ROME  FROM  THE  GROUND  UP 

james  h.  s.  McGregor 

NEW  IN  PAPERBACK 

"Here  is  a  walking  tour  in  stately,  inviting 
prose  that  renders  wonderfully  manageable 
a  massive  history  lesson  for  the  intellectually 
curious  and  adept." 
—PUBLISHERS  WEEKLY 

"Where  history,  architecture,  and  travel  find 
common  ground  is  where  this  author  dwells. . . 
The  text,  peppered  with  crisp  illustrations,  is 
recommended  for  the  erudite  traveler." 
—Brad  Hooper,  BOOKLIST 

Belknap  Press  / 100  color  illus,  30  halftones,  1 0  maps  /  paperback 


VENICE  FROM  THE  GROUND  UP 

james  h.  s.  McGregor 

"This  is  a  district-by-district  guide  to  the  ancient 
city's  profusion  of  art,  architecture  and  arti- 
facts integrated  with  its  essential  history  and 
dominant  cultural  themes... A  thinking  person's 
guidebook,  well  supported  by  illustrations,  maps 
and  rich  perspectives." 
— KIRKUS  REVIEWS 

"McGregor  has  written  a  wonderful  historical 
guide  to  the  city  of  Venice. .  .Armchair  and  real-life 
travelers  will  enjoy  it." 
—Robert  J.  Andrews,  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 

Belknap  Press  / 1 10  color  illus.,  25  halftones,  10  maps  /  new  in  cloth 


HORSES 

History,  Myth,  Art 

CATHERINE  JOHNS 

Catherine  Johns  explores  the  horse  in  art  from  the 
ancient  world  to  the  modern  era.  The  themes  are 
presented  in  stunning  four-color  illustrations  of 
British  Museum  objects  that  trace  our  perceptions 
of  the  horse  through  time  and  space,  and  convey 
the  wide  variety  of  images  that  have  been  created 
of  this  magnificent  creature. 

1 75  color  illustrations  /  new  in  cloth 


EMILY  DICKINSON'S  HERBARIUM 

A  Facsimile  Edition 

EMILY  DICKINSON 

Emily's  Dickinson's  herbarium  of  more  than  400 
pressed  flowers  and  plants  has  long  been  a  treasure 
of  Harvard's  Houghton  Library.  This  beautifully 
produced,  slipcased  volume  now  makes  it  available 
to  all  readers.  Each  page  of  the  album  is  reproduced 
in  full  color  at  full  size,  accompanied  by  a  tran- 
scription of  Dickinson's  handwritten  labels.  It  will 
delight  scholars,  gardeners,  and  all  readers  of  Emily 
Dickinson's  poetry. 

Belknap  Press  /  68  color  illustrations  /  new  in  cloth 
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'.S2007  Mercedes-Benz  USA, 


Pillarless.  And,  for  that  matter,  peerless. 


THE  ICONIC  DESIGN  FEATURES  SIDE  WINDOWS  WITH  NO  B-PILLARS  INTERRUPTING 
THE  VIEW,  YET  HAS  THE  STRUCTURAL  INTEGRITY  OF  A  TRADITIONAL  COUPE. 
AND  IT'S  JUST  ONE  OF  THIS  VEHICLES  MANY  ENGINEERING  WONDERS. 


This  year,  the  newly  re- 
designed 2007  CL-Class 
leaps  from  where  its  storied 
predecessors  left  off. 
Racing-inspired  8-  and 
12-cylinder  powerplants  boast  engine  blocks  made  from 
lightweight  cast  aluminum  and  silicon-lined  cylinders  that 
reduce  friction  by  50%.  The  CL550's  7-speed  automatic 
transmission  turns  road-devouring  power  into  instantaneous 
acceleration  upon  demand,  with  outstanding  efficiency. 

Now,  a  sports  coupe  should  be  more  than  just  powerful. 
That's  why  CL  coupes  are  equipped  with  Active  Body  Control - 
an  intelligent  system  that  carries  on  a  continuous  conversation 
with  the  suspension,  adjusting  it  for  a  ride  best  described  as 
firm,  fierce  and  masterful. 


And  because  safety  can  never  come  second,  the  CL-Class 
also  offers  Mercedes-Benz  PRE-SAFE.  This  integrated  safety 
system  helps  prepare  the  vehicle  in  the  critical  moments 
before  a  potential  accident,  for  instance  moving  the  front 
passenger's  seat  to  a  more  favorable  position,  as  well 
as  closing  the  windows  and  sunroof  should  a  rollover 
be  imminent. 

Then  there  are  the  available  creature  comforts-the 
Parktronic  system,  1 4-way  power-adjustable  massaging  seats, 
voice-activated  audio,  telecommunications  and  navigation 
systems,  as  well  as  the  infrared  Night  View  Assist  system,  to 
name  but  a  few. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  and  taking  in  their  sweeping  lines  and 
aggressive  stance,  it's  easy  to  see  why  the  Mercedes-Benz 
CL-Class  sweeps  aside  all  others. 


Unlike  any  other. 


Mercedes-Benz 


Model  shown  2007 


MBUSA.com 

For  more  information,  call  1-800-FOR  MEPCEDES,  or  visit  MBUSA.con 
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Truth  be  told, 
I'm  as  financially 
ambitious  as  I  an 


socially  conscious. 


We  hear 


V  Ve  hear  you.  You  want  to  do  good.  You  also  want  t< 
do  well.  That's  why  we  manage  Calvert  mutual  fund 
with  Double  Diligence.*  It's  our  disciplined  process  fo 
finding  stocks  with  strong  growth  potential  and  avoiding 
those  at  risk  from  unethical  business  practices.  So  yoi 
can  invest  for  your  goals  without  compromising  you 
values.  Keep  in  mind,  investment  in  mutual  fund; 
involves  risk,  including  possible  loss  of  principal  invested 
Talk  to  your  financial  advisor  or  retirement  plan  sponsor 
or  visit  www.CALVERT.com  to  learn  more  about  us. 


Calvert 

INVESTMENTS 
THAT  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE' 


Asset  Allocation  Funds  For 
Simple  One-Step  Diversification 

Calvert  Conservative  Allocation  Fund 
Calvert  Moderate  Allocation  Fund 
Calvert  Aggressive  Allocation  Fund 


Calvert  Large  Cap  Growth  Fund 
•  •  ••• 

Morningstar  Rating™  for  five  years  among  1100  funds, 
four  stars  Overall  among  1400  funds  and  three  stars 
for  three  years  among  1400  funds  in  the  large  growth 

domestic  equity  category  for  Class  A  shares  as  of  11/30/06. 


DOUBLE     DILIG 

Our  unique  research  process  has  two  integral 
components:  a  rigorous  review  of  financial 
performance  plus  a  thorough  assessment  of 
corporate  integrity.  Only  when  a  company 
meets  our  standards  for  both  do  we  invest. 


Performance  data  quoted  represents  past  performance,  which  does  not  guarantee  future  results.  For  each  fund  with  at  least  a  three-year  history,  Morningstar  calculates  a  Morningstar  Rating 
based  on  a  Morningstar  Risk-Adjusted  Return  measure  that  accounts  for  variation  in  a  fund's  monthly  performance  (including  the  effects  of  sales  charges,  loads,  and  redemption  fees), 
placing  more  emphasis  on  downward  variations  and  rewarding  consistent  performance.  The  top  10%  of  funds  in  each  category  receive  five  stars,  the  next  22.5%  receive  four  stars,  the  next 
35%  receive  three  stars,  the  next  22.5%  receive  two  stars,  and  the  bottom  10%  receive  one  star.  (Each  share  class  is  countedas  a  fraction  of  one  fund  within  this  scale  and  rated  separately, 
which  may  cause  slight  variations  in  the  distribution  percentages.)  The  Overall  Morningstar  Rating  for  a  fund  is  derived  from  a  weighted  average  of  the  performance  figures  associated  with 
its  three-,  five-,  and  ten-year  (if  applicable)  Morningstar  Rating  metrics.  Morningstar  Rating  is  for  the  A  share  class  (4.75%  max  load)  only;  other  classes  may  have  different  performance 
characteristics.  Morningstar,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved.The  information  contained  herein:  (1)  is  proprietary  to  Morningstar  and/or  its  content  providers;  (2)  may  not  be  copied  or  distributed;  and 
(3)  is  not  warranted  to  be  accurate,  complete  or  timely.  Neither  Morningstar  nor  its  content  providers  are  responsible  for  any  damages  or  losses  arising  from  any  use  of  this  information. 
For  more  information  on  any  Calvert  fund,  please  contact  your  financial  advisor  or  call  Calvert  at  800.CALVERT  for  a  free  prospectus.  An  investor  should  consider  the  investment  objectives, 
risks,  charges,  and  expenses  of  an  investment  carefully  before  investing.  The  prospectus  contains  this  and  other  information.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 
Calvert  mutual  funds  are  underwritten  and  distributed  byCatvert  Distributors,  Inc.,  member  NASD,  a  subsidiary  of  Calvert  Croup,  Ltd.#6207  (12/06)  a  UNIFI  company 
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LETTERS 


Half-Cocked? 

Garret  Keizer's  December  note- 
hook,  "Loaded,"  contains  a  number 
of  legal  and  historical  errors.  With 
one  notable  exception,  the  federal 
courts  have  consistently  held  that 
the  Second  Amendment  concerns 
the  militia,  not  an  individual's  right 
to  keep  or  hear  a  gun.  The  phrase  "to 
keep  and  hear  arms"  was  well  under- 
stood at  the  time  the  Second 
Amendment  was  drafted  to  describe 
arms  used  tor  a  particular  puhlic  mil- 
itary purpose.  Given  that  the  Second 
Amendment  does  not  delineate  an 
individual  right,  and  that  there  are 
an  estimated  200  million  guns  in 
America,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  insistence  hy  gun-rights  advo- 
cates that  the  Second  Amendment 
is  essential  tor  the  protection  of  pri- 
vate firearm  ownership.  Even  it  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  tomorrow  that 
the  Second  Amendment  did  afford 
every  individual  the  right  to  possess 
a  gun,  almost  every  existing  gun  law 
would  still  be  valid. 
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Although  he  invokes  James  Madi 
son,  Keizer  does  not  seem  to  have 
grasped  that  Madison  sought  to  steer 
a  course  herween  anarchy  and  tyran- 
ny and  to  create  a  system  of  well  reg- 
ulated  liberty.  Indeed,  there  is  a  long 
history  of  gun  regulation  in  America, 
dating  hack  to  the  colonial  era,  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  racially 
disc  riminatory  legislation  designed  to 
disarm  hlacks,  as  Keizer  seems  to  think. 
If  the  United  States  is  to  make  any 
progress  on  this  contentious  issue,  we 
need  to  get  the  history  right.  Keizer's 
shotgun  is  perfectly  safe — it  always 
has  been. 

Saul  Cornell 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 

I  don't  like  guns,  and  I  would  like 
to  live  without  fear  of  gun  violence, 
but  1  also  want  Caesar  to  fear  me, 
which  is  why  I  believe  Keizer  is  right 
to  suggest  that  we  are  in  need  of  a  lit- 
tle "civil  unrest."  But  we  must  ask 
ourselves  what  good  guns  are  to  a  cit- 
izenry so  complacent  that  it  fails  to  be 
outraged  by  rhe  manipulations  of  its 
government.  Before  we  defend  or  de- 
cry our  so-called  gun  culture,  we  ought 
first  to  awaken  our  sense  of  justice, 
our  collective  capacity  for  moral 
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Inger,  and  remind  ourselves  that  our 
jvernment  is  supposed  to  be  an- 
.verable  to  us,  not  vice  versa. 

hawn  Cote 
|ort  Fairfield,  Maine 

Garret  Keizer  promotes  the  same 
ired  rhetoric  of  the  right:  Guns  are 
3r  self-defense  one  moment  and  for 
evolution  the  next.  What  this  sug- 
:ests  is  a  disbelief  in  democracy  as  a 
aeans  to  create  and  sustain  human  se- 
urity.  The  regulation  of  private  guns 
lecomes  a  fear  of  confiscation  by  an 
>ut-of-control  government.  Ameri- 
.ans  are  left  to  arm  themselves  and  to 
vait  for  the  inevitable  end.  I  refuse  to 
:mbrace  this  nihilistic  stance. 

oan  Burbick 
3ullman,  Wash. 

3arret  Keizer  responds: 

That  the  Second  Amendment  is  as 

asily  interpreted — or  abbreviated — 

as  Professor  Cornell  suggests  will  come 

as  news  to  the  scores  of  legal  scholars 

who  have  addressed  it,  including  those 


who  despair  of  constructing  a  reason- 
able policy  of  gun  control  in  its  shad- 
ow. (See,  for  example,  Daniel  Lazare's 
essay  "Your  Constitution  Is  Killing 
You"  in  the  October  1999  issue  of  this 
magazine.)  My  alleged  failure  to  grasp 
James  Madison  would  appear  to  be  a 
misreading  of  Number  46  of  The  Fed- 
eralist Papers,  in  which  he  goes  so  far  as 
to  calculate  the  superior  firepower  of  an 
armed  citizenry  over  that  of  a  typical- 
ly sized  standing  army.  For  a  history  of 
arms  and  race  in  America,  I  would  re- 
fer Professor  Cornell  and  anyone  in- 
terested to  "The  Second  Amendment: 
Toward  an  Afro- Americanist  Recon- 
sideration" by  Robert  J.  Cottrol  and 
Raymond  T.  Diamond,  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Georgetown  Law  journal 
and  available  online.  My  shotgun  is 
indeed  safe,  as  I  affirmed  at  some  length 
in  my  essay,  though  if  Professor  Cornell 
owns  a  shotgun  and  perceives  threats 
with  the  same  alacrity  as  he  perceives 
"legal  and  historical  errors,"  his  meter 
reader  is  not. 

Far  safer  than  my  shotgun,  how- 
ever, is  the  lemming-like  logic  that 
invariably  scurries  from  the  militia 


clause  of  the  Second  Amendment  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional guarantee  for  the  private 
ownership  of  guns.  Small  wonder  that 
it  does.  The  alternative  course  of  mov- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction,  from 
the  plethora  of  privately  owned  guns 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  "well  regu- 
lated militia,"  would  entail  some  no- 
tion of  civic  responsibility  beyond 
that  of  vilifying  "gun  nuts"  in  an  ec- 
stasy of  rectitude  while  a  volunteer 
army,  so  called,  secures  our  petroleum 
and  a  well-policed  underclass  scours 
our  pots. 

Weird  Science 

In  her  November  review,  "Hyster- 
ical Scientism,"  Marilynne  Robinson 
argues  that  "eugenics  is  science  as 
surely  as  totemism  is  religion";  there- 
fore Richard  Dawkins  should  own  up 
to  the  treachery  of  science.  But 
Robinson  is  dismissive  of  the  fact 
that  scientists  assume  error  as  a  func- 
tion of  their  progress.  Moreover,  sci- 
entists can  correct  their  major  texts, 
whereas  those  who  profess  that  the 
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Bible  is  "holy  writ,"  as  Robinson  has, 
cannot.  After  all,  can  the  Bible  ever 
be  said  to  be  in  error,  even  it  trans- 
lated or  understood  anew? 

Additionally,  Robinson  claims  that 
in  order  to  be  fair  in  bis  analysis, 
Hawkins  must  distinguish  between  "au- 
thentic religion"  and  religion,  just  as  be 
does  with  science.  But  we  cannot  de- 
fine religions  as  authentic  any  mote 
than  we  can  define  myths  as  such:  Je- 
sus or  Dionysus,  which  is  more  au- 
thentic.' Whereas  Dawkins  can  be  ac- 
cused of  using  selective  historical 
examples  in  The  Ciod  Delusion,  he  can't 
be  accused  of  making  up  the  t.u  ts. 

Rossana  Lhota 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

"Bad  science  ts  still  science,"  Mar- 
ilynne  Robinson  writes,  "in  more  or 
less  the  same  sense  that  bad  religion 
is  still  religion."  Although  rhetori- 
cally interesting,  her  comparison 
misses  the  point.  Robinson  acknowl- 
edges that  "both  of  them  can  do 
damage."  Dawkins,  however,  argues 
that  religion  differs  from  science  as  a 
methodology  of  thought.  Because  re- 
ligion has  no  built-in  mechanism  to 
guard  against  error,  bad  religion  will 
forever  stay  that  way.  Science,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  self-correcting. 
The  scientific  method  is  designed  to 
rectify  its  own  errors  so  that  bad  sci- 
ence does  not  continue. 

Matthew  J.  Medina 
Winheld,  111. 

Marilynne  Robinson  seems  to  dis- 
miss Dawkins's  main  argument 
against  the  existence  of  God.  He 
notes  that  any  God  capable  of  de- 
signing and  creating  the  complex 
universe  we  inhabit  would  have  to 
be  himself  complex  and  therefore  in 
need  of  further  explanation.  Robin- 
son's rebuttal  is  to  postulate  a  God 
who  is  not  time-bound.  She  claims, 
"That  God  exists  outside  time  as  its 
creator  is  an  ancient  given  of  theolo- 
gy." But  Dawkins  has  addressed  this 
response.  A  creator  who  exists  and 
scrupulously  maintains  himself  out- 
side of  time  is,  indeed,  immune  to 
Dawkins's  argument.  This  is  not  the 
God  that  Dawkins  is  opposing.  The 
God  of  religious  believers  is  one  who 
notoriously  meddles  within  the 
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sphere  governed  by  time — by  writing 
books,  performing  miracles,  and  an- 
swering prayers.  Any  such  interven- 
tions  by  God  into  the  mundam 
world  deserve  the  scrutiny  of  the  sci 
entitle  method. 

Bo  Curry 

Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Of  Time  and  Taxes 

After  reading  Michelle  Stacey's  De- 
cembet  report,  "Clash  of  the  Time 
Lords,"  I  remembered  an  interesting 
effect  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Calen- 
dar Bill  that  she  failed  to  mention. 
Today,  the  United  Kingdom's  tax  year 
begins  on  April  6 — a  date  that  may 
seem  arbitrary  but  is  not.  According 
to  the  Christian  calendar,  March  25 
is  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation, 
which  in  England  marked  both  tax 
day  and  the  start  of  the  new  year.  In 
1752,  however,  England  switched 
from  the  Julian  calendar  to  the  Gre- 
gorian one;  eleven  days  were  lost,  and  I 
January  1  became  the  new  start  of  the 
year.  Fearing  that  Britons  would  balk 
at  having  to  pay  taxes  as  if  an  entire 
year  had  passed,  the  Exchequer  moved 
tax  day  forward  to  April  6,  keeping  its 
reckoning  to  365  days. 

L.E.  Bagshawe 
Warrenton,  N.C. 


SUBSCRIBER  ALERT 

Dear  Harper's  Magazine  Readers, 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
several  of  our  subscribers  have 
received  renewal  notifications 
from  an  independent  magazine 
clearinghouse  doing  business  un- 
der the  names  Magazine  Billing 
Services,  Publishers  Processing 
Services  Inc.,  and  American  Con- 
sumer Publish  Assoc.  These  com- 
panies have  not  been  authorized  to 
sell  subscriptions  on  behalf  of 
Harper's  Magazine. 

If  you  receive  a  renewal  notice  and 
are  unsure  of  its  authenticity,  please 
call  our  subscriber  care  services 
department  and  order  your  renewal 
through  them.  You  may  contact 
subscriber  services  by  calling  our 
toll-free  number,  (8oo)  444-4653,  or 
via  the  web  at  www.Harpers.org. 
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IF  YOU  LOVE  SKIING,  CHANCES  ARE  YOU 
love  Utah.  And  we  love  Utah  too, 
but  for  a  different  reason.  For  us,  it's 
the  airbags.  Toyota  buys  airbags  from 
Autoliv  in  Ogden,  Utah.  They're  terrific 
partners,  one  of  our  hundreds  of  quality 
suppliers  across  the  country. 

Relationships  with  suppliers  are  the 
lifeblood  of  our  U.S.  operations.  At  Toyota, 


we  purchase  more  than  $28  billion  in 
U.S.  parts,  materials,  goods,  and  services 
every  year.  And  whether  we  are  in 
North  Carolina  ordering  engine  sensors, 
in  Michigan  buying  batteries,  in  Ohio 
getting  steel,  or  in  Utah  picking  up 
airbags,  you  can  be  sure  of  one  thing: 
Toyota  is  committed  to  keeping  our 
investment  in  America  strong. 
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Pathologies  of  Hope 
B)>  Barbara  Ehrenreich 
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hate  hope.  It  was  hammered  into 
me  constantly  a  few  years  ago  when  I 
was  being  treated  for  breast  cancer: 
Think  positively!  Don't  lose  hope! 
Wear  your  pink  ribbon  with  pride !  A 
couple  of  years  later,  I  was  alarmed  to 
discover  that  the  facility  where  I  re- 
ceived my  follow-up  care  was  called 
the  Hope  Center.  Hope?  What  about 
a  cure!  At  antiwar  and  labor  rallies 
over  the  years,  I  have  dutifully  joined 
Jesse  Jackson  in  chanting  "Keep  hope 
alive!" — all  the  while  crossing  my  fin- 
gers and  thinking,  "Fuck  hope.  Keep 
us  alive." 

There.  It's  out.  Let  pestilence  rain 
down  on  me,  for  a  whole  chorus  of  voic- 
es rise  up  to  insist  that  hope,  optimism, 
and  a  "positive  attitude"  are  the  keys  to 
health  and  longevity.  The  more  acad- 
emically respectable  among  them — the 
new  Ph.D.-level  "positive  psycholo- 
gists"— like  to  cite  a  study  of  nuns  in 
which  the  ones  professing  a  generally 
positive  outlook  in  their  twenties  went 
rather  tardily  to  their  maker  while  the 
glummer  ones  dropped  off  like  flies  a 
decade  earlier.  The  average  author  of 
motivational  materials — books,  CDs, 
and  audiotapes — needs  no  studies  to 
buttress  the  warning  that  negative 
thoughts  "can  be  harmful  to  your  health 
and  might  even  shorten  your  life  span." 

Not  only  is  health  at  stake;  so  is  your 
credibility  as  a  citizen,  employee,  or 
social  entity  of  any  kind.  "Ninety-nine 
out  of  every  100  people  report  that 
they  want  to  be  around  more  positive 


Barbara  Ehrenreich  is  a  Contributing  Editor 
0/ Harper's  Magazine.  Her  new  book,  Danc- 
ing in  the  Streets:  A  History  of  Collective 
Joy,  is  due  out  in  July. 


people,"  claims  the  self-help  book  How 
Full  Is  Your  Bucket?  Many  champions  of 
positivity  urge  one  to  ostracize  negative 
people — complainers  and  "victims" — 
because  they  are  "committed  to  lose." 

It's  everywhere,  this  Cult  of  Posi- 
tivity, at  least  in  America,  the  birth- 
place of  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  Norman 
Vincent  Peale,  and  est,  where  30,000 
beaming  "life  coaches"  ply  their  trade 
and  a  pessimist  is  no  more  likely  to  be 
elected  president  than  an  atheist. 
George  W.  Bush  provides  a  sterling 
role  model.  Asked  on  his  most  recent 
birthday  about  the  potential  nuclear 
threats  of  Iran  and  North  Korea,  as 
well  as  the  U.S. -instigated  civil  war 
in  Iraq,  he  replied,  "I'm  optimistic  that 
all  problems  will  be  resolved." 

Google  offers  more  than  a  million 
entries  on  "positive  thinking"  cover- 
ing almost  any  kind  of  challenge  you 
might  encounter.  Dieting?  Robert  Fer- 
guson, the  Master  Weight-Loss 
Coach,"  tells  us,  "With  a  positive  at- 
titude you  can  do,  have  and  be  every- 
thing you  want  in  life!"  Bereaved?  You 
can  put  the  fun  back  in  funeral  by  re- 
placing it  with  a  "celebration"  of  the 
deceased's  life.  Need  money?  Attract 
it  to  your  wallet  with  positive  mental 
affirmations,  such  as: 

I  love  having  money ....  J  am  open  to  re- 
ceive money.  I  give  generously  to  myself  and 
others .  1  am  generous .  I  feel  great  about  all 
the  money  1  spend.  Note:  Be  SPECIFIC 
about  amounts  of  money  [you  require]. 

Cancer?  See  it  positively,  as  a 
"growth  opportunity,"  and  hopefully 
not  just  for  the  tumor.  A  representative 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society  re- 
buffed a  researcher  in  the  mid-Nineties 


by  saying  that  the  organization  didn't 
"want  to  be  associated  with  a  book  on 
death.  We  want  to  emphasize  the  pos- 
itive aspects  of  cancer  only."  Laid  off? 
Forget  the  economy  and  concentrate 
on  reconfiguring  your  attitude,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  2004  bestseller  We  Got 
Fired!  .  .  .  And  It's  the  Best  Thing  That 
Ever  Happened  to  Vs. 

One  measure  of  the  cult's  success  is 
the  growth  of  the  "self-improvement" 
industry,  most  of  which  promotes 
techniques  for  upgrading  your  attitude 
and  visualizing  success  through  affir- 
mations that  open  you  to  the  abun- 
dance of  the  world — like  this  one,  for 
example,  from  a  current  financial  self- 
help  book: 

Place  your  hand  on  your  heart  and  say 
...  "I  admire  rich  people!''  "I  bless  rich 
people!"  "I  love  rich  people!"  "And  I'm 
going  to  be  one  of  those  rich  people  too!" 

In  2000,  the  self- improvement  indus- 
try— including  books,  CDs,  seminars, 
and  coaches — took  in  $3.35  billion. 
In  2005,  it  grossed  $5.62  billion,  with 
the  coaching  market  alone  growing  by 
almost  500  percent. 

Until  recently,  the  marketing  of 
optimism  was  left  largely  to  familiar 
snake-oil  purveyors  like  motivational 
speakers,  prosperity-oriented  preach- 
ers, and  self-anointed  coaches.  Then. 
in  2000,  the  new  academic  d 
of  positive  psychology  e  :  om- 

plete  with  annual  c  Jour- 

nal of  Happiness  St- 
Database  of  Happi: 
more  than  a  hundi 
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campuse- 
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course  al  Harvard.  Its  professor,  Dr. 
Tal  D.  Ben-Shahar,  takes  an  indul 
gent  stance  toward  his  disreputable 
confederates.  "For  many  years,"  he 
says,  "the  people  who  were  writing 
about  happiness  were  the  self-help  gu- 
rus. It  had  a  bad  rap What  I'm  try- 
ing to  do  in  my  class  is  to  regain  re- 
spectability for  the 
concept  of  self-help." 


M 


i.T  inch  oi  the  behavioral  advice 
offered  by  the  gurus,  both  credentialed 
and  otherwise,  is  innocuous.  "Smile," 
advises  one  success-oriented,  positive- 
thinking  website,  "greet  coworkers." 
Surely  the  world  would  be  a  better, 
happier  place  it  we  all  held  doors  foi 
one  another  and  slopped  to  coax 
smiles  from  babies — if  only  through 
the  well-known  social  psychological 
mec  hanismof  "mood  contagion."  Nor 
can  1  quibble  with  the  common  as- 
signment m  positive-psych  courses  to 
write  "gratitude  letters"  or  keep  a  "grat- 
itude journal."  As  the  mother  of  two 
Ivy  League  graduates,  I'm  tor  having  all 
students  write  weekly  odes  to  their 
tuition-payers. 

The  problem,  tor  anyone  with  a  lin- 
gering loyalty  to  secular  rationalism,  is 
that  the  prescriptions  don't  stop  at 
behavior.  Like  our  culture's  ambient 
Protestantism,  the  Caih  o(  Positivity 
demands  not  only  acts  but  faith.  It's 
not  enough  to  manifest  positivity 
through  a  visibly  positive  attitude;  you 
must  establish  it  as  one  ot  the  very 
Structures  ot  your  mind,  whether  or 
not  it  is  justified  by  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances. Some  gurus  attempt  to 
dodge  the  potential  conflict  with  re- 
ality by  attributing  to  positive  thoughts 
the  power  to  control  the  outer  world 
through  a  "Law  ot  Attraction,"  as  yet 
unknown  to  physicists,  whereby 
thoughts  somehow  produce  their  ma- 
terial counterparts  in  the  outer  world. 
The  2005  book  Secrets  of  the  Million- 
aire  Mind,  lor  example,  explains  that 
the  universe  "is  akin  to  a  big  mail- 
order department You  'order'  what 

you  gel  by  sending  energetic  messages 
oui  10  the  universe  based  on  your  pre- 
dominant beliefs." 

1  he  academic  side  ot  the  >.  nil,  which 
icsts  its  claims  to  respectability  on  sci- 
ence, is  ot  course  barred  from  endors- 
ing wacko  mind-over-matter  notions. 
Instead,  we  learn  there  that  irrational- 
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ity,  at  least  in  the  form  of  "positive  il-| 
lusions,"  works  like  a  vitamin,  even  atF 
the  admitted  "cost  perhaps  of  less  re-r; 
ahsm."  Scientists  should  presumably 
avoid  such  magical  thinking,  but  it  isF 
recommended  to  everyone  else:  Gal- 
ahead,  pump  yourself  up,  imagine  I 
all  the  obstacles  you  laic  an    pn>|cc  i 
tions  oi  some  lingering  negativ 
whatever  gets  you  through  the  day.     k 

Why  should  an  intelligent  spei  ies 
need  to  rely  on  illusions?  According|. 
to  positive  psychology's  founder 
University  of  Pennsylvania  psychol-  c 
ogist  Martin  Seligman,  it  is  our  neg-  p 
alive,  pessimistic,  thoughts  that  are 
maladaptive  and  happily,  as  it  turns  a 
out,  vestigial: 


Because  our  brain  evolved  during  a  time 
of  ice,  flood  and  famine,  we  have  a  cat 
astrophic  brain.  The  way  the  brain  works 
is  looking  tor  what's  wrong.  The  problem 
is,  that  worked  in  the  Pleistocene  era.  It 
favoured  you,  but  it  doesn't  work  in  the 
modern  world. 


In  this  view,  which  was  restated  un- 
critically in  a  Febmary  2006  New  York- 
er review  of  two  books  on  happiness, 
our  Paleolithic  ancestors  were  well 
served  by  the  suspicion  that  a  saber- 
toothed  car  crouched  behind  every 
bush.  Today  wc  would  do  bertcr  to  vi- 
sualize pots  ot  gold. 

There  are  exceptions,  the  positive 
psychologists  concede,  even  in  the 
modern  world,  and  at  first  glance  they 
seem  a  little  exotic:  airplane  pilots,  for 
example,  need  to  anticipate  worst  out- 
comes rather  than  happy  landings.  Re- 
cently, Seligman  further  limited  the 
purview  of  positive  psychology  to  na- 
tions that  "are  wealrhy  and  not  in  civ- 
il turmoil  and  not  at  war,"  perhaps  not 
realizing  that  he  had  thus  excluded 
the  majority  of  the  world's  people.  But 
even  leaving  the  poor  and  war- 
ravaged  aside:  if  a  pilot  needs  a  healthy 
dose  ot  negative  thinking,  what  about 
the  driver  ot  a  car?  Should  I  assume, 
positively,  that  no  one  is  going  to  cut 
in  front  ot  me  or,  more  negatively,  be 
prepared  to  brake? 

Child-raising  is  another  quotidian 
activity  that  eludes  the  positive  psy- 
chologists. Religion  and  marriage 
are  both  recommended  as  positivity- 
b( » >sters,  and  they  do  seem  to  increase 
self-reported  happiness,  hut  children, 
according  to  Harvard  psychologist 


)aniel  Gilbert,  can  be  "an  extreme 
Durce  of  negative  affect."  Kids  are,  in 
ther  words,  bummers,  and  it's  easy  to 
;e  why.  You  might  want  to  be  "posi- 
ive"  by  advertising  a  trip  to  the  pedi- 
trician  as  an  opportunity  to  play  with 
he  cool  toys  in  the  waiting  room 
ather  than  an  occasion  for  a  painful 
hot,  but  no  parent  dare  risk  assum- 
ng  that  the  sudden  quiet  from  the  tod- 
llers'  room  means  they  are  studying 
n  vith  Baby  Einstein.  Visualize  fratrici- 
lal  stranglings  and  electric  outlets 
tabbed  with  forks:  that's  how  we  re- 
produce our  genomes. 

If  health  and  well-being  in  general 
ire  at  stake,  the  positive  psychologists 
vould  argue,  why  not  indulge  in  some 
positive  illusions  even  at  the  cost  of 
'realism"?  There's  no  question  but  that 
extreme,  locked-in  negativity  in  the 
form  of  depression  is  a  risk  factor  for 
physical  illness,  but  the  evidence  for 
the  health-enhancing  effects  of  posi- 
tivity  is  surprisingly  muddled.  A  fre- 
quently cited  1988  article  arguing  that 
positive  illusions,  such  as  unwarrant- 
edly  high  self-estimations,  promote 
mental  health  has  been  disputed.  Nor 
are  positive-thinking  people  necessar- 
ily happier  than  pessimists  or  realists, 
since  anyone  who  self-reports  positiv- 
ity  is  equally  likely  to  self-report  hap- 
piness. As  for  "success":  in  workplaces 
that  enjoin  a  positive  attitude,  one 
would  do  well  to  conform,  but  the  halls 
of  fame  are  lined  with  the  busts  of  ma- 
jor depressives,  including  Max  Weber, 
William  James,  John  Donne,  and 
Samuel  Johnson. 

It  takes  a  positive  spin  to  see  a  con- 
sistently positive  effect  of  positivity  on 
physical  health.  A  2002  New  York 
Times  article  headlined  "Power  of  Pos- 
itive Thinking  Extends,  It  Seems,  to 
Aging"  cited  two  studies  linking  opti- 
mism to  longevity — and  four  studies 
tracing  longevity  to  such  other  traits 
as  "conscientiousness,"  calmness,  pes- 
simism, and  even  cantankerousness. 
A  2002  study  not  cited  in  the  Times 
article  found  mildly  depressed  women 
living  longer  than  nondepressed  or 
more  severely  depressed  women,  and 
even  two  positive  psychologists  re- 
ported that  people  displaying  negative 
affect  "complain  about  their  health 
but  show  no  hard  evidence  of  poorer 
health  or  increased  mortality."  As  for 
those  oft-cited  nuns:  Nuns  are  popular 


with  researchers  because  of  their  con- 
trolled, homogeneous  lifestyle.  But 
that  lifestyle  is  not  for  everyone,  and 
Freud  might  think  of  reasons  why 
those  who  were  not  initially  enthusi- 
astic about  their  vocation  would  go 
on  to  live  lives  of  quiet  and  self- 
destructive  desperation. 

In  fact,  there  is  some  evidence  that 
the  ubiquitous  moral  injunction  to 
think  positively  may  place  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  the  already  sick  or 
otherwise  aggrieved.  Not  only  are  you 
failing  to  get  better  but  you're  failing 
to  feel  good  about  not  getting  better. 
Similarly  for  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed, who,  as  I  found  while  re- 
searching my  book  Bait  and  Switch,  are 
informed  by  career  coaches  and  self- 
help  books  that  their  principal  battle 
is  against  their  own  negative,  resent- 
ful, loser-like  feelings.  This  is  victim- 
blaming  at  its  crudest,  and  may  help 
account  for  the  passivity  of  Americans 
in  the  face  of  repeated  economic  insult. 

But  what  is  truly  sinister  about  the 
positivity  cult  is  that  it  seems  to  reduce 
our  tolerance  of  other  people's  suffer- 
ing. Far  from  being  a  "culture  of  com- 
plaint" that  upholds  "victims,"  ours 
has  become  "less  and  less  tolerant  of 
people  having  a  bad  day  or  a  bad  year," 
according  to  Barbara  Held,  professor 
of  psychology  at  Bowdoin  College  and 
a  leading  critic  of  positive  psychology. 
If  no  one  will  listen  to  my  problems, 
I  won't  listen  to  theirs:  "no  whining," 
as  the  popular  bumper  stickers  and 
wall  plaques  warn.  Thus  the  cult  ac- 
quires a  viral- Uke  reproductive  ener- 
gy, creating  an  empathy  deficit  that 
pushes  ever  more  people  into  a  harsh 
insistence  on  positivity  in  others. 

I  got  through  my  bout  of  cancer  in 
a  state  of  constant  rage,  directed  chiefly 
against  the  kitschy  positivity  of  Amer- 
ican breast-cancer  culture.  I  remain, 
although  not  absolutely,  certifiably, 
cancer-free  down  to  the  last  cell,  at 
least  hope-free.  Do  not  mistake  this 
condition  for  hopelessness,  in  the  beat- 
en or  passive  sense,  or  confuse  it  with 
unhappiness.  The  trick,  as  my  teen 
hero  Camus  wrote,  is  to  draw  strength 
from  the  "refusal  to  hope,  and  the  un- 
yielding evidence  of  a  life  without  con- 
solation." To  be  hope-free  is  to  ac- 
knowledge the  lion  in  the  tall  grass,  the 
tumor  in  the  CAT  scan,  and  to  plan 
one's  moves  accordingly.  ■ 
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Music  of  Distinction 


SENNIT  W^LACE 


/IAH  HAWKINS 


Bennie  Wallace  Disorder  At  The  Border 

Disorder  At  The  Border,  the  result  of  Bennie 
Wallace's  enduring  love  of  Coleman 
Hawkins,  features  one  of  the  finest 
ensembles  Wallace  has  ever  assembled:  alto 
saxophonists  Brad  Leali  and  Jesse  Davis; 
baritone  saxophonist  Adam  Schroeder; 
trombonist  Ray  Anderson;  trumpeter  Terrell 
Stafford;  pianist  Donald  Vega;  bassist 
Danton  Boiler;  and  drummer  Alvin  Queen. 
The  album's  repertoire  consists  entirely  of 
compositions  by  or  associated  with 
Coleman  Hawkins  (1904-1969).  Wallace 
adds,  "His  music  is  so  important  to  all 
saxophonists,  yet  I  feel  he's  been  unbeliev- 
ably overlooked  in  recent  years." 


Ouadro  Nuevo  Tango  Bitter  Sweet 

After  three  acclaimed  recordings  released  in 
North  America,  Justin  Time  continues  its 
association  with  Munich-based  musicians 
Quadro  Nuevo  for  a  fourth,  with  the  arrival 
of  their  stunning  new  opus,  Tango  Bitter 
Sweet.  Whether  visiting  the  rich  repertoire 
of  Italian  street  songs  (Canzone  della 
Strada),  or  exploring  the  cultural  and 
geographical  roots  of  coffee  (Mocca  Flor), 
Quadro  Nuevo,  appealmgly  armed  with 
acoustic  guitar,  ba  s,  accordion  and 
saxophone,  are  never  less  than  enchanting 
"Dynamic,  rich  in  detail.  .  highly 
recommended" 

-  Audio  magazine 


©rSJQ  Justin  Time 
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Bose®  Quiet  Comfort*  Acoustic    Noise    Cancelling' Headphones 


On-ear 

QC  3  headphones 


Now  you  have  a 

Choice 


Around-ear 
QC  2  headphones 


Bose  began  researching  noise  reduction  technology  28  years 
ago.  Since  then,  we've  been  leading  the  industry  in  advancing 
the  category  we  created. 

QuietComfort"  3  headphones  represent  the  latest  achieve- 
ment. They  rest  on  your  ears  rather  than  surrounding  them. 
And  while  they  are  smaller  than  our  highly  acclaimed 
QuietComfort  2  headphones,  there  is  no  compromise 
in  noise  reduction,  sound  quality  or 
comfortable  fit.  So  now  you  have  a 
choice:  QC'"2  headphones  for 
around-ear  use,  and  QC'M3 
headphones  if  you  prefer  a 
smaller,  on-ear  alternative. 


Fold-flat  design 
for  easy  storage 


The  challenge  of  reducing  size.  With  conventional 
technology,  smaller  earcups  compromise  performance.  So  we 
launched  a  research  project  to  explore  whether  it  was 
possible  to  overcome  the  performance  limitations  of  smaller 
size  and  on-ear  design.  The  result  is  our  QC3  headphones. 
They  offer  the  same  acclaimed  level  of  performance  as  our 
award-winning  QC2  headphones. 


To  order  or  learn  more  about  Bose  headphones: 

1-800-901-0256,  ext  Q5466 

www.Bose.com/QC3 


Hear  the  difference  Bose"  technology  makes.  You 

will  notice  a  dramatic  decrease  in  engine  roar  on  a  plane.  The 
cabin  becomes  more  peaceful.  Connect  your  CD  player,  MP3 
player,  or  listen  to  the  in-flight  movie.  You'll  hear  detail  you 
may  have  never  experienced  while  flying. 

But  our  customers  tell  us  that  they  use  these  headphones  at 
home  or  at  the  office,  too.  They  also  use  them  with  our 
optional  Cell  Connect  cable  for  select 
music-enabled  mobile  phones.  Although 
the  noise  reduction  will  be  more  subtle, 
you  should  notice  distractions  fading  soft- 
ly into  the  background. 

Try  them  for  30  days,  risk  free. 

Choose  QC3  headphones  for  an  on-ear  fit,  or  QC2  head- 
phones for  an  around-ear  design.  Both  come  with  our 
30-day  Excitement  Guarantee.  Take  advantage  of  12  easy 
payments,  with  no  interest  charges  from  Bose.* 
QuietComfort  headphones.  Engineered  exclusively  by  Bose, 
the  most  respected  name  in  sound. 


FREE 
t  shipping 
with  your 
order. 


"Bose  payment  plan  availal  $299-51500  paid  by  majoi  credit  card  Additional  financinq  offers  rray  be  available  for  select  products  See  website  for  details  Down  payment  is  1/12  the  product  price  plus  appli- 

ard  will  be  billed  fi  i  .v.th  0%  APR  and  no  interest  charges  from  Bose  Credit  card  rules  and  interest  may  apply  US  residents  only  Limit  one 

active  financing  program  p  i  rib  Bose  Corporation  Patei  pending  The  headphone  oval  is  also  a  trademark  of  Bose  Corporation  Financing  and  free  shipping  offer  not  to  be  combmed  with 

othet  offers  oi  applied  to  previous  purchases  and  ;ubject  to  change  withoul  i  refers  to  30-day  trial  only  and  does  not  include  return  shipping  Delivery  is  subject  to  product  availability 


HARPERS  INDEX 


Percentage  of  Baghdad's  Shiites  who  say  that  all  U.S.  forces  should  leave  Iraq  within  six  months  :  32 

Percentage  who  want  a  withdrawal  on  a  one-year  timeline  :  48 

Percentage  who  say  forces  should  be  reduced  even  more  gradually,  as  the  "security  situation  improves"  :  0 

Average  duration,  in  years,  of  the  130  civil  wars  fought  worldwide  since  1945,  according  to  a  Stanford  professor  :  1 1 

Rank  of  Iraq's  current  civil  war  among  these  in  terms  of  fatalities  per  year  :  9 

Factor  by  which  the  number  of  U.S.  air  strikes  in  Afghanistan  since  June  has  exceeded  the  number  in  Iraq  :  19 

Minimum  number  of  women  in  Kabul  who  committed  suicide  by  self-immolation  last  year  :  36 
Number  of  Silver  Stars  the  Army  has  awarded  so  far  for  heroism  in  the  Iraq  and  Afghan  wars  combined  :  249 

Number  it  awarded  for  the  Vietnam  War  :  21,630 
Average  annual  percentage  change,  since  1965,  in  U.S.  spending  when  one  party  controls  the  presidency  and  Congress  :  +3.4 

Average  when  control  is  divided  :  +1.5 

Total  value  of  fraud  cases  to  which  whistle-blowers  tipped  off  the  Justice  Department  last  year  :  $3,100,000,000 

Amount  the  whistle-blowers  were  allowed  to  keep  as  reward  :  $190,000,000 

Amount  spent  in  2006  to  take  U.S.  public  companies  private  :  $248,460,000,000 

Factor  by  which  this  exceeds  the  amount  in  the  previous  five  years  combined  :  2 

Percentage  of  worldwide  IPO  proceeds  in  1999  that  were  realized  on  U.S.  exchanges  :  56 

Percentage  last  year  :  18 
Chance  that  a  U.S.  worker  in  1970  experienced  a  drop  in  income  that  year  of  one-half  or  greater  :  1  in  14 

Chance  in  2002  :  1  in  6 
Percentage  of  Nigerians  living  on  less  than  $1  per  day  in  1985  and  today,  respectively  :  32,  71 

Total  oil  revenues  that  have  flowed  into  Nigeria  since  1974  :  $728,500,000,000 

Amount  that  Britons  paid  to  "Nigerian-style"  email  and  letter  scams  last  year  :  $661,500,000 

Percentage  of  solved  cases  of  identity  theft  in  which  the  victim  turns  out  to  know  the  thief  personally  :  52 

Minimum  number  of  Texas  death-row  inmates  who  have  MySpace  pages  :  36 

Number  of  U.S.  states  that  passed  legislation  last  year  expanding  the  right  to  shoot  someone  in  self-defense  :  14 

Chance  that  a  U.S.  hybrid-car  owner  also  owns  a  non-hybrid  SUV  :  1  in  4 

Amount  the  Defense  Department  is  paying  North  Dakota  researchers  to  develop  a  biofuel  for  military  jets  :  $4,800,000 

Tons  of  live  World  War  I  ordnance  dug  up  in  Belgium  each  year,  on  average  :  300 

Percentage  of  Germans  today  who  say  they  are  unsatisfied  "with  the  way  [their]  democracy  functions"  :  5 1 

Consecutive  years  that  the  U.N.  has  ranked  Norway  as  the  best  country  to  live  in  :  6 

Minutes  after  the  ranking  last  fall  that  Norway's  aid  minister  said  Norwegians  needed  to  fight  their  "culture  of  whining"  :  38 

Percentage  of  city-dwelling  Indian  men  aged  16  to  25  who  say  they  expect  the  woman  they  marry  to  be  a  virgin  J  63 

Percentage  of  these  who  have  had  sex  with  a  prostitute  or  another  man,  respectively  J  22,  17 

Chances  that  a  hip-hop  fan  has  had  five  or  more  sexual  partners  in  the  last  five  years,  according  to  a  U.K.  study  s  2  in  5 

Chance  that  a  country-music  fan  has  :  1  in  67 

Average  number  of  times  an  adult  worldwide  has  sex  each  year,  according  to  self-reporting  in  p<  ills  %  103 

Average  in  Japan,  the  lowest  of  forty-one  countries  surveyed  :  45 

Percentage  of  16-  to  34-year-olds  in  Japan  who  say  they  are  happy  :  8 

Rank  of  this,  among  the  fourteen  countries  surveyed  :  14 


Figures  cited  are  the  latest  available  as  of  December  2006.  Sources  are  luted  on  j 
"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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Genentecb  is  a  bio    chnology  company  committed  to  making  sure  price  is  not  a  barrier  to  access 
for  patients.  For  m:  e     formation,  visit  us  at  www.gene.com. 


Genentech 

IN     BUSINESS     FOR     LIFE 


READINGS 


[Oration] 


YOU,  SCREWS 


By  Bremen  Breytenbach,  from  a  speech  delivered  in 
June  2000  to  an  international  convention  of  prison 
wardens  in  Leeuwarden,  Netherlands.  It  is  part  of 
On  the  Noble  Art  of  Walking  in  No  Man's 
Land,  a  work  in  progress.  In  1975,  after  illegally 
entering  South  Africa  from  exile,  Breytenbach  was 
incarcerated  for  seven  and  a  half  years  on  charges  of 
terrorism.  His  most  recent  book  is  Lady  One. 


I 


_n  a  long  life  of  strange  encounters — dis- 
cussing land  rights  with  Aborigines  in  Sydney, 
their  eyes  so  dark  they  must  glow  in  the  night; 
talking  revolution  with  Tuaregs  perched  on 
camels  on  a  sand  dune  outside  Timbuktu,  their 
heads  swathed  in  indigo  cloth;  exchanging 
philosophical  thoughts  with  an  aged  courtesan  in 
a  Saigon  bar,  her  thighs  flabby  but  still  softly 
white;  or  visiting  the  shivering  silence- layers  of 
millions  of  monarch  butterflies  clustering  to  tall 
pines  on  the  high  mountain  peaks  of  Michoacan, 
a  smokeless  pyre  of  prayers — this,  for  me,  must 
rate  as  one  of  the  most  unexpected.  I  never 
thought  the  day  would  come  when  I,  an  ex- 
convict  (a  bandiet,  as  we  say  in  South  Africa), 
would  be  asked  to  address  a  gathering  of  screws. 

It  is  a  tall  order,  and  I'm  not  sure  I  can  rise  to 
the  occasion.  After  all,  you  collectively  must 
know  far  more  about  the  subject — I'd  even  say 
the  condition — than  I  or  any  other  prisoner  ever 
could.  This  is  why  you  are  here  in  congress, 


coming  as  you  do  from  your  institutions  in 
Cambodia  and  Tajikistan  and  Peru  and  Italy 
and  all  the  other  barely  visible  outcrops  of  what 
I  call  the  Middle  World — to  exchange  experi- 
ences and  refine  methods.  I've  heard  you  speak 
of  inmates  as  economic  units  and  your  honorable 
compounds  as  enterprises.  I've  observed  how  at 
night  you  get  drunk  on  cigars  and  gin  and 
thigh-slapping  prison  stories,  and  I've  tried  to 
escape  notice  in  your  comradely  company. 
What  could  I,  the  only  reprobate  Christian 
among  a  pride  of  lions,  tell  you?  Wouldn't  it  be 
utterly  preposterous  for  me  to  want  to  teach 
grandmothers  how  to  suck  eggs,  or  old  dogs  new 
tricks?  But  then  perhaps  we  know  the  same 
dog-faced  coin  from  opposite  sides.  It  needs  to 
be  remembered  that  the  two  sides  of  a  coin,  al- 
beit one,  are  never  in  contact  with  each  other 
except  by  the  "underground"  of  being  back  to 
back,  as  it  were. 

Do  I  even  want  to  talk  about  prison?  Can  I 
still  do  so?  Years  ago,  I  went  to  listen  to  Jorge 
Luis  Borges,  the  ancient  mariner  as  blind  Ar- 
gentine author,  giving  a  talk  in  Faris.  After- 
ward, he  was  asked  by  somebody  in  the  audi- 
ence whether  he  had  committed  suicide 
recently.  No,  he  answered,  he  had  given  it  up 
for  quite  some  time  already.  "I've  lust  my 
hand."  Similarly,  I  could  claim  I  haven't  I 
"inside"  for  a  while  now,  and  I  normally  r 
all  attempts  at  dragging  me  back,  particularly 
when  they  come  from  the  sentimentally  J 

prived  or  the  vicarious  heart-eaters 

shitters  who  wallow  in  victimization 
ism  by  proxy.  I  could  affirm  thai   i 
life  ago  since  I  last  died. 


ir-M 


PERSONAL  ACCOUNT 


From  the  (  ktober  sentencing  oj  Timothy  Bowers  in 
the  ease  of  Ohio  v.  Bowers.  In  May  Bowers 
robbed  a  hank  in  Franklin  ( bounty,  t  )hio.  Dan  (  .1 
t»Ie  is  the  assistant  prosecuting  attorney.  Jeremy 
Dodgin  is  Bowers' s  attorney. 

PAN  CABLE:  Mr.  Bowers  told  the  teller  at  the  Fifth 
Third  Bank  that  she  should  put  loose  hills  in  an 
envelope  because  he  was  robbing  the  hank. 
She  put  tour  twenty-dollar  hills  in  an  enve- 
lope, gave  it  to  him,  and  hit  the  panic  button. 
Mr.  Bowers,  however,  approached  the  bank 
security  guard  and  said,  "Here,  he  a  hero  today," 
and  handed  him  the  envelope.  Then  he  sat 
down  and  waited  for  the  police  to  arrive.  They 
did,  and  arrested  him  for  robbery.  When  they 
talked  to  him  afterward,  they  learned  that  Mr. 
Bowers  was  running  into  financial  trouble.  His 
plan  was  to  get  arrested  and  go  to  prison  until 
his  Social  Security  kicked  in. 

THE  COURT:  Okay.  Counsel,  before  I  sentence 
Mr.  Bowers,  do  you  wish  to  say  anything  on 
behalf  of  your  client? 

JEREMY  DODGIN:  Your  Honor,  Mr.  Bowers  is  due 
to  receive  Social  Security  when  he  turns  sixty- 
six  years  old.  That  will  he  in  three  years.  He 
would  like  to  be  incarcerated  tor  that  entire 
time  to  alleviate  the  day-to-day  travails  of  liv- 
ing life  and  being  responsible  tor  paying  bills 
and  housing  and  whatnot.  This  is  an  unusual 
and  unfortunate  situation  in  that  an  individual 
feels  so  helpless  that  he  thinks  being  in  prison 
is  better  than  living  with  freedom. 

THE  COURT:  Mr.  Bowers,  talk  to  me.  What  I'm 
hearing  is  that  this  was  something  that  you 
decided  to  do  because  you  felt  it  was  in  your 
best  interest. 

IIM>  THY  BOWERS:  Yes,  ma'am.  At  my  age,  the 
|obs  available  to  me  are  minimum-wage  jobs, 
and  the  jobs  1  would  prefer  to  have  1  can't 
get  because  of  my  age.  There  is  age  discrimi- 
nation in  this  country,  contrary  to  what  a  lot 
of  people  believe.  So  this  will  suit  me  fine 
because  when  I  reach  sixty-six  I'll  be  eligible 
tor  Social  Security  benefits  and  all  the  other 
little  goodies  that  go  with  them. 

THE  1  '  )\  iR  : '":  Well,  when  I  heard  your  story,  I  said 

insi  !  that  I  didn't  think  you  needed  to  be 

uati  use  unfortunately  it  made  too 

birthday  is  October  29.  I'm 

>u    1       ;      ik lay  present.  You're 

rison. 


But,  of  course,  I  need  only  close  mv  eves  to 
be  back  inside  with  the  same  overpowering 
sense  of  apathy  and  resignation,  of  having  no 
power  or  say  over  my  own  destiny  or  even  des- 
tination, and  the  same  urgent  and  concrete 
need  to  start  making  the  right  connections  for 
survival:  how  to  get  hold  of  some  extra  sugar, 
forbidden  reading  matter,  a  decent  pair  of 
pants  that  will  actually  tit,  string  tor 
sending  messages  down  the  corridor. 


B 


orges  was  a  great  \asitor  of  labyrinths.  In 
my  own  prison  writings  I,  too,  have  repeatedly 
used  the  metaphor  of  the  Minotaur,  the  strange 
dark  beast  living  in  the  empty  heart  of  the 
maze,  whose  head  you  must  cut  off  and  bring 
our  it  you  want  to  continue  living  and,  per- 
haps, save  the  city.  Or  even  just  save  face,  be- 
cause to  the  ptisonet  pushing  or  doing  his  time, 
the  Minotaur  is  ultimately  himself,  the  Mirror. 
And  the  prisoner  scan  lies  tor  his  face  the  way 
a  monster  dreads  the  looking  glass.  After  The- 
seus, who  went  into  the  Place  (the  Sanctuary) 
to  kill  the  Minotaur,  emerges  with  the  severed 
head  dripping  blood,  he  forgets  to  give  the  cor- 
rect signal  of  victory,  and  his  tathet  the  king 
jumps  into  the  sea  in  despair.  Does  this  imply 
that  one's  "inside"  know  ledge  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  the  "outside"  world?  That  one  can- 
not convey  experience?  That  there  is  no  longer 
a  way  to  be  intimate  with  strangers? 

Already  I'm  slipping  back  into  that  parallel 
world.  It  was  to  he  living  in  the  mirror  as  in  a 
sea,  secret  and  senseless  and  selfish  like  the 
shellfish.  Everything  that  exists  outside  you  can 
find  inside  as  well,  though  perhaps  distorted, 
bloated,  or  flattened.  My  nostrils  pick  up  the 
smell  of  the  many  nuances  of  grayness,  of  living 
rot.  My  ears  become  more  alert  because  my 
view  is  restricted.  The  murmur  of  a  carpeted 
world  is  replaced  by  the  clanging  reverbera- 
tions of  steel  doots  and  bate  cotridors.  I  am 
stripped  of  the  comfort  of  a  known  aesthetic 
hierarchy:  the  shadows  on  the  wall  have  the 
same  value  and  beauty  as  a  painting  by  Rem- 
brandt. I  slip  back  into  our  own  vernacular:  if 
you  ask  somebody  how  he's  doing,  he  will  say, 
"I  survive";  the  word  for  ftiend  is  "connection"; 
thinking  is  desctibed  as  "eating  head";  the  out- 
side world  is  referred  to  as  "the  States,"  an  un- 
attainable mirage. 

At  night  there  will  be  the  murmur  and  the 
sighs  of  shellfish  devouring  one  another,  the 
slow  crackle  of  skin  being  torn;  with  daylight 
maybe  the  severed  head  of  an  unlucky  sacrifice 
will  be  found  perched  on  the  windowsill  of  a 
crowded  cell,  its  disembodied  smile  obsequious 
to  the  masters,  and  nobody  will  know  who  the 
killers  were,  hut  people  will  have  crusts  of  dried 
blood  around  their  lips.  I  am  told  the  "punish- 


MMK  by  Tim  Eitel,  whose  work  was  on  display  last  month  at  PaceWildenstein,  in  New  York  City. 


ment"  of  a  recalcitrant  gang  member  or  fresh 
arrival  is  now  to  he  gang-raped  and  thus  infect- 
ed with  AIDS.  Why  should  the  innocent  he  al- 
lowed to  live?  What  else  can  we  pass  on  to  one 
another  except  the  knowledge  of  death? 

All  contact  with  my  fellow  humans  will  he 
reduced  to  the  basic  expressions  and  tricks  of 
desire  and  fear.  I  once  more  start  inventing  a 
past  and  imagining  a  future  so  as  to  circumvent 
the  present  or  imbue  it  with  some  sense  of  pur- 
pose. Purpose  is  always  invented.  The  human 
animal  is  alive  again — sentimental,  supersti- 
tious, sly. 

This,  the  above,  I  thought  I'd  left  behind; 
that  the  slate  had  been  wiped  clean  and  the 
state  evacuated;  no  more  lingering  decayed 
shellfish  smells.  But  the  memories  keep  on  re- 
turning. On  streets  or  in  trains  I  instinctively 
recognize  my  compatriots  of  misfortune,  all 
those  skulking  survivors — by  a  crude  tattoo,  a 
slope  of  the  shoulders,  the  hands  clasped  in 


front  of  the  body  as  those  of  a  shivering  addict, 
a  weary  or  furtive  glance,  a  misfit  appearance,  a 
dead-fish  quality.  The  ghosts,  the  shuffling 
people  from  some  submerged  Atlantis,  are  alive 
and  roaming  the  world  as  if  exiled 
from  the  "normal"  world  of  prison. 


I 


am  not  telling  you  anything  new,  am  I? 
How  could  I  possibly?  You  would  have  identi- 
fied the  description  I  just  gave  as  that  of  the 
"institutionalized"  condition,  where  "normal" 
life  and  relations  exist  behind  the  walls  and  not 
outside  among  the  "civilians."  This  condition- 
ing, by  the  way,  I  believe  happens  to  just  about 
everyone  kept  in  some  form  of  confinement  01 
detention  for  more  than  two  years.  Pri 
ates  prisoners.  In  fact,  it  may  fabricate 
or  model  prisoners.  Inmates  have  fertile 
unoriginal  imaginations,  and  lots  of  ' 
quickly  learn  to  wag  tail  even  as 
a  specific  experience.  You  may  s; 


experts  on  the  laws  and  customs  oi  incarcera 
imn.  Just  ask  us  and  we'll  bark  forever. 

So,  when  1  started  "eating  my  head"  to  de- 
cide what  I  could  possibly  contribute  to  your 
deliberations,  a  first  assessment  was:  if  would  be 
presumptuous  of  me  to  want  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  prisoners  as  a  generic  category.  There  have 
been,  are,  and  always  will  be  too  many  different 
kinds  of  prisons  and  prisoners  to  justify  that 
generalization.  "Stand  on  your  dig  (dignity)," 
would  he  the  injunction  among  the  incarcerat- 
ed ones.  Or,  "Hold  on  to  your  name."  Similarly, 
it  would  be  abusive  for  me  to  address  you  as  it 


[Postmortem] 

DR.  MAYBE 


From  a  200b  court  order  issued  m  a  case  brought 
/i\  Michael  Taylor,  an  inmate  sentenced  to  death 
m  I99J  for  the  rape  and  murdei  oj  a  teenage  girl, 
against  the  Missouri  Department  oj  Corrections 
The  state  was  ordered  to  have  an  anesthesiologist 
present  tit  future  executions.  The  American  Society 
of  Anesthesiologists  last  year  stated  that  doctors 
should  not  participate  in  executions. 


i 


here  are  numerous  problems  with  executions 
carried  out  m  Missouri.  There  is  no  written  pro- 
tocol describing  which  drugs  will  be  administered, 
m  what  amounts.  John  Hoe  testified  that  he  came 
up  with  the  protocol  and  that  he  felt  he  had  the 
authority  to  change  the  formula  as  he  saw  tit.  No 
one  monitors  the  changes.  The  C  tourt  has  concerns 
about  John  Doe's  qualifications.  John  Hoe  readi- 
ly admitted  that  he  is  dyslexic  and  often  transposes 
numbers.  The  Court  is  concerned  that  a  physician 
who  is  solely  responsible  for  correctly  mixing  the 
drugs  responsible  tor  humanely  ending  the  lite  ol 
condemned  inmates  has  a  condition  that  causes 
him  confusion  with  numbers.  Although  John  Doe 
is  not  an  anesthesiologist,  he  monitors  the  anes- 
thetic depth  of  an  inmate  by  observing  the  in- 
mate's facial  expression.  But  when  the  inmate  is 
lying  on  the  gumey  in  the  execution  room,  the  in- 
mate is  facing  away  from  the  room  where  John  Doe 
is  loc  aled.  It  is  dark  in  the  room,  and  the  blinds  are 
partially  closed  and  obstruct  the  view.  This  would 
make  ii  almost  impossible  lor  John  Doe  to  ob- 

l  he  fat  nil  expression.  These  concents  lead  the 

*    !mii  to  conclude  that  Missouri's  lethal-injec- 

i  procedure  subjects  inmates  to  an  unnecessary 

'  unconstitutional  suffering. 


prison  laws,  prison  traditions,  and  prison  condi- 
tions were  the  same  the  world  over.  Since  arriv- 
ing here  yesterday,  1  have  been  listening  to 
some  of  you,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  complexi- 
ty, sophistication,  and  modern  manifestations 
of  your  work.  Foi  some  of  you,  it  would  seem  to 
be  more  of  a  passionate  vocation  than  a  career. 
Boy,  1  never  knew  it  was  this  difficult  and  ab- 
sorbing! And  I  was  likewise  impressed  to  see  the 
extent  to  which  your  work  is  defined  by  local 
conditions  and  diverse  histories.  Which  is  why 
a  conference  of  this  nature  is  an  admirable  illus- 
tration of  your  shared  desire  to  heighten  aware- 
ness of  the  implications  of  the  work  you're  em- 
harked  upon,  and  to  harmonize  experiences  tor 
,i  better  development  ot  prison  systems  that, 
blah-blah,  I  hope,  will  he  more  humane.  Know 
thyself,  but  we  all  learn  from  one  another. 

No  later  than  last  night  1  was  asked  whether 
prisoners  hold  grudges  against  then-  guards.  I 
think  not.  True,  m  some  ways  our  reciprocal 
"strangeness"  may  be  permanently  pickled  in 
the  sourness  of  power  relations — when  1  ar- 
rived at  the  airport  two  days  ago,  I  was  brought 
here  in  a  taxi  that  1  had  to  share  with  the  head 
warder  of  an  institution  from  some  remote 
(  aucasian  republic;  he  spoke  nor  a  word  intel- 
ligible to  me,  but  regularly  burped  or  farted 
noisily,  whereupon  he  would  turn  his  head  on 
his  thick  neck  and  look  at  me  with  a  ferocious 
glare  ot  disapproval  and  accusation.  But  we  are 
after  all  ot  one  family,  are  we  not?  We  live  on 
the  same  premises  (in  most  countries  we  will 
be  stealing  one  another's  food).  If  we  get  the 
chance,  we  kill  one  another.  We  are  cut  off 
from  the  outside  world  by  the  same  walls.  We 
have  to  make  do  with  one  another.  We  are  the 
Siamese,  stuck  like  the  prick  in  the  arid  ass- 
hole. Besides,  with  few  exceptions,  neither  you 
nor  we  prisoners  are  involved  in  creating  the 
conditions  or  drafting  the  laws  governing  our 
lives,  although,  as  "professionals"  on  both  sides 
of  the  coin,  1  do  believe  we  should  be  far  more 
involved  in  public  thinking  on  the 
questions  of  a  penal  system. 


I 


mpnsonment  has  been  with  us  ever  since 
man  started  organizing  communal  lite  according 
to  the  rules  ot  the  strongest,  from  the  time  the 
top  dog  first  howled.  It  I  may  digress — it  is  in- 
teresting how  many  of  the  basic  and  immemori- 
al human  activities  or  institutions  all  start  with 
,i  />  in  English:  power,  politics,  pussy,  poetry, 
prostitution,  prison,  prick.  And  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time  there  must  have  been  warders  oc- 
cupying this  strange  and  difficult  and  exposed 
and  perhaps  unenviable  position  as  the  inter- 
face between  society  and  those  ot  its  members 
considered  to  be  beyond  the  law,  however  tem- 
porarily so  and  without  regard  to  how  such  law 


Eccentric 


The  first  ever  scientific  study  of  "eccentric  people"  has  concluded  - 
with  an  important  finding:  Eccentric  people  consult  doctors 
sixteen  times  less  frequently  than  "normal  people." 

Because  they  are  less  prone  to  the  stresses  of  conformity,  the  study 
suggests,  they  suffer  fewer  ailments. 

So  here's  our  suggestion  for  staying  healthy:  Exercise  and  Eat  Right™ 
and  march  to  your  own  drummer. 

We  can  help  with  the  exercise  part.  Check  out  the  new  Soloflex  Whole  Body  Vibration  (WBV) 
Platform*  ($495  delivered).  Since  all  you  have  to  do  is  stand  on  it  and  flex,  it  may  be  the 
first  exercise  device  in  history  that  people  will  actually  keep  using  (we  know  all  about  that!) 

Log  on  to  www.soloflex.com  or  call  800-547-8802  for  a  brochure. 

*Mechanical  accelerations  impose  g-loads  to  help  improve  strength,  flexibility,  balance  and  circulation. 
Re:  Eccentrics,  David  Weeks  &  Jamie  James,  Kodansha  Globe 
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The  Machine  that  Exercises  You! 

Learn  more  about  Whole  Body  Vibration  at  WWW.SOlofiex.COIH  or  call  1  -800-547-88 
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is  written  and  then  read.  Yes,  it  is  expected  of 
you  to  be  both  the  custodians  of  agreed-upon 
norms  of  repression  and  punishment  and  the 
agents  of  rehabilitation,  re-insertion,  and  social 
healing.  You  poor,  poor  people! 

I  don't  think  it  should  be  my  task  here  to  en- 
gage you  on  the  merits  and  the  demerits  of  pro- 
tecting society  (we  will  keep  that  secret  among 
us  prisoners,  it  you  don't  mind),  and  the  equal 
if  contradictory  need  to  uplift  the  fallen  indi- 
vidual, to  get  him  to  look  at  the  Mountain;  nor 
to  talk  about  right  and  wrong,  or  the  social  and 
economic  causes  ot  crime,  or  cultural  untrans- 
latability,  or  racism,  or  the  fundamentalist 
urges  for  revenge,  or  the  fact  that  it  penal  con- 
ditions reflected  popular  wishes  we'd  still  have 
capital  punishment  all  over  the  world  today 
and  not  just  in  backward  and  crude  democra- 
cies such  as  the  United  States  and  China  and 
Iran,  or  about  the  muffled  sounds  made  by  the 
forgotten  god  in  his  burrow. 

Perhaps  I'd  just  briefly  like  to  insist  that  you 
who  are  gathered  in  this  august  hall  have,  by 
dint  ot  your  own  experiences  and  your  intimate- 
knowledge  (maybe  even  your  incestuous 
knowledge),  the  possibility  to  make  the  latger 
world  more  aware  ot  the  texture  of  implications 
proper  to  penal  lite.  Maybe  you,  having  wiped 
your  penises  on  our  underpants,  can  tell  what 
the  naked  backside  of  the  prisoner  looks  and 
feels  like  from  your  vantage  point.  This  is  more 
than  we  can  say  about  ourselves.  In  many  a 
way,  dismal  or  otherwise,  you  who  neither 
groan  nor  sob  are  the  representatives,  the  ac- 
ceptable face  of  us  prisoners  to  the  States,  and 
you  ought  to  flash  your  mirrors  to  signal  that 
there's  more  to  lite  than  can  be  seen  on  the 
surface.  Why,  you  may  show  the  world  that  the 
moon  is  a  dog ! 

Meanwhile,  here  is  what  I  want  to  tell  you 
finally,  if  I  may  say  so  from  my  own  limited  ex- 
perience: that  there  can  be  no  chance  to  es- 
cape the  "living  death"  of  existence  in  the 
labyrinth  except  by  respecting  and  maintain- 
ing and  developing  the  dignity  and  the  sense 
of  responsibility  ot  the  individual  inmate; 
that  the  senses  ought  to  be  kept  alive  at  all 
costs,  for  without  antennae  the  shellfish  are 
little  more  than  bait;  that  family  links  ought 
thus  to  be  encouraged;  and  that  the  prisoner 
must  be  given  the  chance  to  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed. The  most  depressing  aspect  of  being 
"inside"  is  not  to  be  able  to  help  your  loved 
ones  "outside." 

This  is  the  only  way  to  break  the  wheel  ot 
cause  and  grinding  (if  the  intention  or  the  bet- 
ter option  is  indeed  to  break  it).  Or  bring  out 
the  bleeding  decapitated  head  of  the  defaced  or 
defecated  one  tor  the  benefit  of  society.  If  that 

what  you  want. 


[Prescriptions] 
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FVi  <m  questit  ins  pi  tsted  on  the  website  o/The  Chica- 
go Manual  of  Style,  answered  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press  manuscript'editing  department. 


Q:  When  1  began  learning  English  grammar 
from  the  nuns  in  1951,  I  was  taught  never 
to  use  a  comma  either  before  or  alter  inde 
pendent  clauses  or  compound  sentences. 
Did  the  rules  of  English  grammar  and  punc- 
tuation change  while  I  was  in  that  three- 
week  coma  in  1965,  or  in  the  years  that  it 
took  to  regain  my  basic  and  intellectual 
functioning  before  I  returned  to  teaching? 

A:  I'm  sorry,  I  can't  account  fot  your  state  of 
mind,  but  standard  punctuation  calls  for  a 
comma  before  a  conjunction  that  joins  two 
independent  clauses  unless  the  clauses  are 
very  short.  I  would  go  further  and  suggest 
that  it's  a  good  idea  to  reexamine  any  rule 
you  were  taught  that  includes  the  word 
"never"  or  "always." 

Q:  The  menu  in  our  cafeteria  shows  that  enchi- 
ladas are  available  "Tues.-Fri."  When  I  or- 
dered one  on  a  Wednesday,  I  was  told  that  en- 
chiladas are  available  on  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
not  Tuesday  through  Friday.  When  I  informed 
the  cafeteria  manager  that  this  was  incorrect, 
she  seemed  shocked  and  refused  to  change 
the  sign.  Please  help  determine  who  is  conect. 

A:  Although  the  sign  was  incorrect,  I'm  not  sure 
you  should  annoy  the  person  who  provides 
the  enchiladas. 

Q:  Is  there  any  standard  tor  die  usage  of  emoticons? 
In  particular,  is  there  an  accepted  practice  for 
the  use  of  emoticons  that  includes  an  opening 
or  closing  parenthesis  as  the  final  token  with- 
in a  set  of  parentheses?  Should  I  incorporate  the 
emoticon  into  the  closing  of  the  parentheses 
(giving  a  dual  purpose  to  the  closing  paren- 
thesis, such  as  in  this  case  :-);  simply  leave  the 
emoticon  up  against  the  closing  parenthesis,  ig- 
noring the  bizarre  visual  effect  of  the  doubled 
closing  parenthesis  (as  I  am  doing  here,  pro- 
ducing a  double-chin  effect  :-));  or  avoid  the 
situation  by  using  a  different  emoticon  (some 
emoticons  are  similar  :-D),  placing  the  emoti- 
con elsewhere,  or  doing  without  it  (i.e.,  re- 
word to  avoid  awkwardness)? 

A:  Until  academic  standatds  decline  enough  to 
accommodate  the  use  of  emoticons,  I'm  afraid 
CMOS  is  unlikely  to  treat  their  styling,  since 
the  manual  is  aimed  primarily  at  scholarly 
publications.  And  the  problems  you've  posed 


in  this  note  give  us  added  incentive  to  keep 
our  distance. 

Q:  Is  there  an  acceptable  way  to  form  the  pos- 
sessive of  words  such  as  Macy's  and  Sothe- 
by's? Sometimes  rewording  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sessive results  in  less  felicitous  writing. 

A:  Less  felicitous  than  "Sotheby's's"?  I  don't 
think  so. 

Q:  A  friend  and  I  were  looking  at  a  poster  that 
read  "guys  apartment."  I  believe  it  should  read 
"guys'  apartment."  She  claims  that  it  should 
read  "guys's  apartment"  and  that  the  CMOS 
specifically  gives  the  example  of  "guys's"  to 
make  "guys"  possessive.  I  looked  through  every 
section  on  possessives  and  did  not  find  the 
word  "guys's"  or  any  rule  that  would  make 
this  correct. 

A:  "Guys's"  is  acceptable  in  the  way  that  "youse 
guys"  is  acceptable;  that  is,  neither  is  yet  rec- 
ognized as  standard  prose,  and  if  your  friend 
can  find  it  in  CMOS,  I'll  eat  my  hat.  And 
shame  on  your  friend.  It  must  make  you  won- 
der what  else  she's  capable  of. 

Q:  O  English-language  gurus,  is  it  ever  proper  to 
put  a  question  mark  and  an  exclamation  mark 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence  in  formal  writing? 
An  author  is  giving  me  a  fit  with  some  of  her 
overkill  emphases,  and  now  there  is  a  sen- 
tence that  has  both  marks  at  the  end.  My 
gratitude  for  letting  me  know  what  I  should  tell 
this  person. 

A:  In  formal  writing,  we  allow  both  marks  only  in 
the  event  that  the  author  was  being  physi- 
cally assaulted  while  writing.  Otherwise,  no. 


[Gripe] 

THANK  LESS 


B51  Ian  Jack,  from  his  introduction  to  Granta  95. 
Next  summer,  Jack  will  be  stepping  down  as  editor 
of  the  journal,  a  post  he  assumed  in  1 995 . 


A 


striking  difference  between  British  and 
American  literary  fiction,  at  least  among  its 
younger  writers,  is  the  number  of  people  who 
need  to  be  thanked.  Victorian  writers  rarely 
thanked  anyone  at  all  in  the  pages  of  their  books. 
Who  does  George  Eliot  thank  for  lAiddlemarchl 
Nobody.  An  older  generation  still  with  us — Roth, 
for  example — will  make  do  with  a  brief  and  mys- 
terious dedication:  "To  H.J."  For  some  time  now, 


others  have  more  explicitly  mentioned  their  hus- 
bands, or  more  usually  wives,  sometimes  referring 
to  their  "patience"  and  "understanding"  and  im- 
plying how  essential  both  were  when  the  suicidal 
writer  came  down  from  his  study  and  said  it  was 
all  over  and  all  rubbish,  he  would  never  write 
another  word.  In  the  new  century  among  new 
writers,  such  brevity  would  be  considered  miser- 
ly ingratitude. 

As  a  contest  judge,  I've  been  reading  a  lot  of 
short-story  collections  as  well  as  novels  by  Amer- 
ican writers  under  thirty-five  years  old.  Never 
before  have  I  read  such  long  acknowledgments  in 
works  of  fiction.  In  the  book  in  front  of  me  now, 
they  run  to  four  pages.  To  get  to  the  end  of  them 
is  like  standing  impatiently  through  the  final 
credits  in  a  cinema  until  the  words  "second  grip" 
and  "Westrex"  appear  on  the  screen.  On  the  first 
page,  the  writer  thanks  and  lists  "the  good  folks" 
and  "esteemed  fellow  workshoppers  and  friends" 
of  his  second  creative  writing  school.  On  the  sec- 
ond page,  he  does  the  same  for  his  first  writing 
school,  plus  a  few  other  teachers  he's  met  along 
the  way  (one  of  whom  he  stuck  to  "barnacle- 
like"). By  the  third  page  we've  got  on  to  his  pre- 
vious employer  and  fellow  former  employees,  his 
agent,  his  editor,  someone  called  Stacy  at  Cari- 
bou Coffee,  and,  well,  just  a  bunch  of  wonderful 
friends.  The  fourth  page  is  given  over  to  his  moth- 
er, his  sister,  his  late  wife,  his  present  partner: 
"four  extraordinary  women,  all  of  whom  I  love 
without  measure."  The  only  item  missing  is  a 
grant  from  the  Guggenheim  Foundation. 

These  pages  appear  at  the  end  of  seven  short  sto- 
ries, some  of  which  I  liked  very  much.  The  ques- 
tion is:  Did  all  this  thanksgiving  make  me  think 
less  of  the  writer  (and  therefore,  unfairly,  less  of 
the  stories),  and  if  so,  why?  Certainly  it  shouldn't. 
To  acknowledge  the  idea  that  writers  and  writing 
need  all  kinds  of  sustenance  and  encouragement, 
from  loving  sisters  to  Stacy  with  her  large  lattes 
down  at  the  Caribou,  is  gracious  behavior.  To 
thank  one's  fellow  workshoppers  and  tutors  shows 
that  writing  can  be  a  very  cooperative  process, 
which  may  be  a  truer  way  of  looking  at  it  than  the 
caricature  of  the  lonely,  struggling  genius,  as  well 
as  a  rare  and  welcome  thing  in  a  society  obsessed 
with  individual  competition.  But  these  generous 
instincts  can  also  be  read  less  generously.  Stories 
aren't  obviously  cooperative  ventures  like  plays  or 
films,  but  perhaps  this  book  really  has  been  pro- 
duced in  a  kind  of  factory,  a  "workshop"  filled 
with  the  sound  of  relentless  verbal  carpentry,  oi 
sentence-honing  and  character-shaping,  until  the 
hooter  sounds  and  everyone  finds  an  agent  11 
home.  Perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  don 
thanked,  "Donna"  or  "Kelly,"  who  prodiu  '  I 
phrase  "complicated  terrain  of  the  yard' 
32.  Maybe  "Joshua"  added  the  weal  "and" 
wonky  dialogue  on  46.  There's  no   < 


ut  do  wi 

-  .1  the  un- 
pain  given  fox  <  hi  pl< 
itei  imagit 
.'•in '  Might  it  be  (and  this  i 

ii  ol  .ill)  th  nighty 

I     th, it  he  thinks  his  v 
Hi, mi  tli.it  it >  worth  m  lana- 

tion.7  Ill'  hi  iol  ni.r.  I  i  al  il    heart    nil  .1   <  -iitnry 

1 ,  I  ut  the  1  1  '       mingto  write 

1  me  has  I  e<  onm  I     you  might  ev< 

lint  where  I  tonna,  Kelly, 
|(  ishua,  et<  -  ha  1 1  arned  their  ment 

ui  11 1  grip. 


[Manifesto] 

WRITERS'  BLOC 


iakov,  from  "In  l'i'-  <  ontinued," 
jnMtshed  last  fall  in  Octobei  /( imginally  appeared 
m  the  Soviet  magazine  Novyi  Lef  in  1928,  the  year 
n\  the  First  Five  Year  Plan.  Lefts  an  acronym  for  Left 
if  Art.  Treliakov,  a  playwright  who  collabo- 
rated with  Sergei  hisenstein,  briefly  edited  the  avant- 
garde  publication  after  the  former  editors,  among 
them  Vladimir  Mayah>vsky ,  quit  to  form  a  new  or- 
ganization called  Ref  (Revolutionary  Front  of  Art) . 
I  <>  /<•■  <  -ontinued"  was  Tret' iaks>v' s  last  contribu- 
tion, and  the  magazine  folded  later  that  year.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Russian  by  I  )■■•  in  Fore. 


[Innovatii  in] 


PAPER  JAM 


1:    if, 


:  heard  at  the  Intelligent  Printing  & 
Pax  kaging  '  eld  last  ( )i  1  Iherry 

Will,  '  ,,  posted  to  the  blog  of  scieru 

tion  author  l',rw  e  Sterling  at  Wired.t 

in'l  take  on  the  Silio  in  <  iorilla  fa<  e  to 

Silicon  '  I  Hi",  with  a  1  ardboard  substrate?  I 
not  a  good  man 

ed  .1  taxom  imy  fi  u  pi  int  ing-that-is-no- 

We're  in  tin-  busines .  oi  1  utting  gi  io  on  a 

substrate. 
It's  the-  business  of  killing  trees  and  putting 

i  Iiciiik  als  1  >n  them, 
rhe  supply  (  hain  is  .1  net  work  of  atoms. 
Electronii  •  ardboard  blurs  the-  line-  between 

printed  object     md  tin-  virtual  world. 
Nano-sized  partii  les  I  ring  mega-sized  costs. 
It's  our  metallo-orga  ,  ersus  the 

up  mill  'Hi  tin  hnologies. 
Shrinkage  brings  the  flakes  into  contact  and 

c  rt-;itt-s  tin-  (  in  mi 
Thermochromic  ink  is  the  Pet  Rock  ink  of  the 

New  Millennium. 
'   I'  m  ii  .11  is  the  I  larvard  ol  cardboard 

packaging. 
It  take;  I   1 1  .  1  ight  hours  to  counterfeit  .1  goll 

1  lull  in  Vietnam. 
It's  bubble,  bubble,  toil,  and  trouble  in 

1 '  niiliK  tive  polymer. 
We're  blowing  Joy  whistles  in  .1  ^  it\  lull  ol  i  ;its. 
It  not  tor  the  on.  nl  inspiratii  in,  tli.it 

wi  iuld  have  just  been  ,1  l<  >t  1  >!  sweat. 
1   we  need  intelligent  ink. 


.  rofessional  writing  (and  this  pertains  to  every 
kind  ot  ,irt)  constitutes  ;i  1  1  r;  1  iratii  m  ol  CI  it' 

who  work  on  fetishized  material  with 
fetishized  devices  and  who  faithfully  safeguard 

lizing  influent  1     In 
our  time,  th  <\  i"-'  messenger  has  bo 

I  by  the  t<  Iq  hi  'in-  1 1  ill©  tive,  the  1  opyist 
by  typography,  the  troubadour  by  the  newsp.i|  •  1 
But  the  individual  writer  survives  along  with  hi 
"style,"  "in  1  iratii  m,    an  I   autonomy,"  i.e.,  with 
in  .nl  itrariness  in  matti  1   "ft'  rrm  .md  prodiu  ti<  in. 
Id'    leindivii lualizatii irt  and  depn ifessional- 

1   ation   "f   tli'"   writer:   these  .ire   the   two  paths 

dm  mi_'h  which  we  can  crush  the  malignant  resis- 
thetii  1  aste. 
The  solitary  writer  works  incorrectly,  tr 
make  the  subjectivity  of  his  writings  a  virtue.  The 
solitary  writer  worl    f"i  an  infinitely  long  tim< 
mi  Ins  work  arrives  too  late  to  c  ,irry  rele\  am  1  t'  'i 
present    lay  life.  The  solitary  writet  twork 

inn  ally:  he  do<  ven  the  slight- 

•   tdi  tinction  between  the  different  functii 
iction  He  is  the  composer  as  well  a  thi 
■     1  in  I"  rial,  both  the  inspe<  t"t  .md  the 
processor  of  this  m. it'  nil 

The  literary  form  tli.it  does  strive  to  keep  up 
with  '  he  tempo  of  tin  pr<  ent  has  already 
outgrown  the  power  of  the  individual.  ( )ne  ex- 
ample 1  the  newspaper,  a  most  asti  mi  hing  liti  1 
ary  fact,  characteri  ti(  ol  our  own  time.  The 
newspaper  can  exist  because  "In  1  ollectivist 
nature.  Collective  authorship  is  also  not  infre- 
|ip  ut  m  the  suennti'  treatise  and  th  textbook. 
If  the  "art"  hook  usually  bears  a  surname— 
the  brand  name  ol  its  "( reator"  tins  1  h<  m  ime 
non  is  only  an  illusion.  This  book,  too,  1 

thi    product  of  many  hands.  It  is  only 

iusi     i   1:1'  .Id  custom  that  the  hand  ol  thi 

sovereign  composer  0  1  1  hadows  the  others.  As  if 

we  didn't  know  that  our  feudal  lords  of  aesth  l  b 

our  most  prominent  writers,  have  long  worked 


. 


"Terminal  Mirage  #261-12"  by  David  Maisel,  whose  work  was  on  display  last  year  at  Vim  Lintel  Gallery,  in  New  Yirrk  City. 


in  production  collectives;  they  do  this  whenev- 
er they  put  their  secretaries  and  students  to  use! 
We  believe  that  collectivizing  the  labor  of  the 
book  is  a  progressive  process.  As  we  conceive  it, 
the  labor  of  the  literary  collective  is  broken  down 
into  several  functions:  collection  of  the  materi- 
al, its  literary  processing,  and  testing  the  work  of 
the  resulting  object.  This  means  that  specialists 
from  nonliterary  fields  who  have  valuable  mate- 
rial at  their  disposal  (travel,  research,  biography, 
adventure,  organizational  and  scientific  experi- 
ence) entet  into  the  collective;  recorders  work 
alongside  them  to  obtain  the  necessary  material, 
cases,  notes,  and  documents,  analogously  to  news- 
paper reportage.  The  task  of  the  literary  com- 
posers is  to  assemble  the  resulting  material  in  a 


given  sequence  and  to  process  languagi    in  ai 
cordance  with  the  audience  for  whom  the  book 
is  written.  Experts  test  the  scientific  and  te<  hni- 
cal  concepts.  These  are  the  people  whom  tl 
rhor  typically  thanks  m  the  preface  lor  "vali 
and  authoritative  references."  Testing  th 
ciopolitical  effect:  our  Regional  and  (  - 
reaus  for  Literary  and  Publish! 
carrying  out  this  work  in  an  embr}  m>  form. 

We  can't  go  on  endl     !  uni 

professional  writ'  I 

something  pleasing  to  him  alone.  Then 
many  boi  >ks  thai  v.-    lai  I     W< 
that  the  ability  to  writi  should  b< 
in  a  small  group  of  literary     i 
contrary,  the  ability  to  bi  a  v 


a  cultural  quality  that  is  as  basic  .is  the  ability  to 
read.  Moreover,  those  of  us  who  suffer  from  irre- 
sponsible tropomania  and  the  excesses  of 
metaphor  can  already  learn  quite  a  bit  from  pro- 
fessional prose  taken  from  extraliterary  forma- 
tions. The  report,  the  message,  the  memoran- 
dum are  not  had  teachers  oi  precision, 
purposiveness,  and  economy. 

For  us  factists,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  fact 
"as  such."  There  is  the  fact-as-effecl  and  the 
fact-as-defect.  The  fact  that  strengthens  out  so- 
cialist positions  and  the  tact  that  weakens 
them.  The  fact-as-friend  and  the  tact-as-ene- 
my. Our  closest  neighbors,  the  graphic-factists 
(photographers)  and  the  cinema  factists,  have 
to  keep  this  in  mind.  For  all  their  drabness  and 
lack  ot  qualifications,  the  masses  ot  amateur 
photographers,  and  the  thousands  of  reporters 
and  worker-correspondents,  are  potential  fac- 
tists. Every  hoy  photographer  is  a  soldier  in  the 
tight  against  the  easelists,  and  every  little  ob- 
jective reporter  brings  death  to  helles-lettres 
with  the  tip  ot  his  pen.  Let  our  triumphalist  en- 
emies proclaim  that  "Let  is  dead!"  But  you  cel- 
ebrate too  early.  To  be  continued — through 
Let  to  the  factist.  The  river  will  not  retreat 
from  the  ocean. 


[Departure] 

ADDIS  ABABA,  1977 


5N  Dinaw  Mengestu,  from  his  novel  The  Beauti- 
ful Things  That  Heaven  Bears,  to  be  published 
next  month  by  Riverhead. 


llu 


he  bedroom  is  a  wreck  now.  I've  forgotten 
the  importance  of  maintaining  order.  Letters 
are  scattered  around  me  in  a  semicircle  that  he- 
gins  chronologically  and  dissolves  into  careless- 
ness. Hasn't  this  always  been  my  problem?  My 
uncle  would  say  yes.  He  would  say  that  I  lack 
the  ability  to  maintain  structure  and  order.  Be- 
gin from  the  beginning,  he  would  say.  Begin 
there,  and  then  you  can  move  on  with  your  life 
point  by  point.  That's  why  he  has  boxes  full  of 
letters,  neatly  arranged  and  tucked  away,  while 
I  don't  have  so  much  as  a  picture  ot  my  own 
that  dates  back  more  than  ten  years.  I  never 
could  tmd  the  guiding  principle  that  relegated 
the  past  to  its  proper  place. 

I  can  step  in  at  any  moment  and  see  the  house 

k  tly  as  it  looked  that  day,  with  the  midafter- 

n  sun  spilling  in  through  the  front  windows. 


M\  father  has  already  seen  and  heard  the  sol- 
diers coming  and  is  waiting  tor  them  in  the  door- 
way. "Stay  right  here  in  the  living  room,  Togeth- 
er," he  says.  "Don't  make  them  go  looking  for 
you.  I'm  sure  everything  will  he  fine."  The  guard 
win  i  used  to  sit  at  the  front  gate  ot  rhe  house  has 
already  quit  (as  have  all  the  other  servants,  and 
so  maybe  1  should  start  there,  with  the  day  they 
emptied  out  their  quarters  and  begged  my  moth- 
ei  and  father  to  forgive  them  for  having  to  leave). 
The  truck  carrying  the  soldiers  rolls  past  the  open 
gate  and  pulls  up  in  front  ot  the  house.  My  father 
tries  to  greet  them  courteously.  Unfortunately 
for  him,  on  that  morning  he  put  on  a  suit.  He 
hasn't  gone  near  his  office  in  two  weeks,  but  to- 
day he's  decided  to  go  and  see  what's  become  of 
it  Of  course,  he  knows  already  that  all  the  win- 
dows have  been  smashed,  and  that  his  files,  or 
what  remains  of  them,  are  littering  the  floor.  (Or 
is  this  where  the  story  begins,  with  my  father's 
work  as  a  lawyer?)  Only  three  soldiers  get  out  of 
the  truck.  There  are  at  least  four  more  waiting  in 
the  back.  The  lead  soldier  has  a  mustache,  just  like 
my  father's.  Neat,  well  trimmed,  it  arcs  around  his 
tar  upper  lip  and  stops  just  an  inch  above  his 
pointy,  hairless  chin.  He  pushes  my  father  into  the 
living  room  with  one  hand.  (In  its  own  way  the 
gesture  could  signal  the  start  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent approach  to  this  story.)  He  already  con- 
siders my  father  weak,  vulnerable.  The  two  sol- 
diers behind  him  are  carrying  their  rifles  over 
their  chests.  They  both  have  faint  traces  of  facial 
hair,  hut  they're  still  too  young  to  grow  a  complete 
mustache.  They  can't  be  more  than  a  year  or  two 
older  than  I  was.  My  father  tries  to  mention  the 
names  of  high-ranking  army  officials  he's  known 
his  entire  life:  Colonel  Getachew  Woldermarian, 
Captain  Sisay.  (That  would  be  the  wrong  story, 
my  father's  early  disillusioned  days  in  the  military. 
He  was  too  slight  and  soft-spoken  a  man  ever  to 
have  made  a  proper  soldier.)  The  lead  soldier 
sneers  at  the  names.  (My  father  doesn't  know 
yet  that  these  men  are  all  already  dead  or  in  jail.) 
Then  he  spits  on  my  mother's  carpet.  Everything 
unfolds  straight  from  that  point,  with  no  room  for 
deviation  or  digression. 

As  soon  as  he  spits,  one  of  the  soldiers  steps 
to  the  front  and,  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle, 
knocks  my  father  across  the  head.  Is  it  possible 
that  they  practiced  this  routine  before  coming 
over?  Or  is  it  something  that's  grown  out  of 
their  previous  experiences?  Spit,  then  hit.  The 
two  soldiers  take  turns  kicking  my  father  in  the 
head  and  ribs.  When  my  mother  begins  to  cry 
out,  the  lead  soldier  draws  his  pistol  and  orders 
her  to  stop.  She  does  so  immediately.  He  re- 
rurns  his  gun  to  his  holster  and  goes  searching 
through  the  bedrooms.  He's  learned  this  from 
experience.  Bedrooms  are  where  people  hide 
the  things  they  want  no  one  else  to  know  of. 
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"Limbo  5,  2004"  from  the  series  Limbo,  by  Bianca  Brunner,  whose  work  is  exhibited  this  month  at  Art  Center  College  of  Design,  in 
Pasadena,  California. 


We  can  hear  him  opening  drawers.  Glass  shat- 
ters somewhere  in  the  he  use,  uselessly.  It 
doesn't  take  him  long  to  find  what  he's  looking 
for,  if  in  fact  he's  come  looking  for  anything.  (I 
know  now  that  they  would  have  taken  him  re- 
gardless, but  things  weren't  so  clear  then.) 

When  he  returns  with  my  flyers,  my  mother, 
who  is  standing  next  to  me  in  the  corner,  whis- 
pers one  word:  "Zimbe."  Shut  up.  Close  your 
mouth.  Don't  speak.  The  lead  soldier  taunts  my 
father,  who  is  now  sitting  up  against  the  wall, 
with  the  flyers.  He  knows  they  cannot  have 
anything  to  do  with  a  man  my  father's  age,  but 
he  berates  and  hits  him  nonetheless.  Where  is 
this  meeting?  and  Who  gave  you  this?  and  Who 
are  these  people?  and  What  is  your  role  with 
this  organization?  and  Who  do  you  think  you 
are?  and  Who  else  is  helping  you?  and  What  are 
their  names?  and  What  do  you  hope  to  accom- 


plish with  your  meetings?  and  Don't  you  know 
that  this  is  a  time  of  revolution  and  that  there 
can  be  no  room  for  dissension? 

My  father's  left  eye  has  already  swollen  shut. 
He  is  struggling  to  keep  his  head  from  falling. 
He  barely  responds  to  the  smacks  that  follow 
each  ridiculous  question.  The  first  tears  are  be- 
ginning to  fall  down  his  face.  He  declares  over 
and  over  that  my  flyers  are  his.  1  found  them 
and  brought  them  home  to  throw  away,  he  says, 
his  voice  cracking  as  he  struggles  for  breath.  His 
pleas  lead  to  more  kicking  ;  ■  oesn't  st 
again  until  one  of  the  soldir;  !     ;  w  I 

reaches  for  his  legs.  It's  only  then  that  : 
mands  they  take  their  hand 
had  sanctioned  everything  they  had 
him  thus  far.  He  lifts  himself  off  the 
bracing  his  back  against  th<    wall 
up  with  his  entire  body,  inch  by  int  h.  Hi 


reading: 
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in    i.inJ  .  n  lii-  own  invites  the  mix  kery  i 
two  ) .I-   ii  ill  lii  i      I  I  n  \  applaud  san  .1  1  ii  ally 

I  Ii,  \  cncouragi  him  to  go  on.  I  pia\  to  (  iod, 
with  as  nine  h  convii  tion  as  I  ha\  e,  fi  u  1  heii 
death.  I  beg  I  Inn  silently  to  kill  rhem  right  thi  n 
.111,1  there.  I  imph  ire  I  Inn.  I  demand  11  ol  I  Inn. 

II  II,,  .urn. >i  gh  ,  in,  theii  death  alone,  then  I 
1  I  I  Inn  1. 1  1.1I  .  ill  1  'l  lis  ti  igcrher.  I  pi  > .  1,  n  thi 
rool  .>l  the  hi  mse  ti  1  1  ave  in,  foi  the  gn  ntnd  t<> 
open  up  and  swallow  us  whole,  anything  ti 

ilus  momeni .  I've  nevei  again  fell  .1 
disappointment  so  1  Ii  ise  to  hatred. 


I 


1  takes  my  fai  hei  at  least  ten  minutes  to 
1. in.  I  In  whal  ( ould  pass  Ii  11  .in  .k  1  ol  men 
the  lead  soldi*  1  tells  his  men  to  leave  m\  fathei 
alone  as  he  Inn  lies  oil  the  ground.  My  fathei 
looks  Im>  I  on<  last  1  im<  ai  m\  mi  ithei  bn  ither, 
and  mi-  before  he's  escorted  oul  the  dooi  ai 
gunpoint.  I'm  m  it  ure  hi  iw  mu<  Ii  he  was  able 
to  see  ;ii  that  point  whethei  out  faces  were 
distinguishable  from  one  another,  01  il  through 
1  he  ha; e  "I  tears  and  Mood  tin   1  hree  "I  ir 


|l  )ire<  tive] 

JAMAIS  ENi  X  )RE 


From  the  *  •  luncerirourgerti  >  Field  Manual,  bn 
l'\  ih,  1    S    \nn  )  and  Marine  (  orps  and 
Deo  mbei    '  u  eni  >  years  have  passed  since  the  Krmy 
last  updated  its ,  ounterinsurgem  y  manual 


I  IMITSON  INTERROGATION 
During  the  Mgerian  War  ol  Independence, 
French  leaders  decided  to  permit  torture 
tgainsl  suspected  insurgents,  rhough  they 
were  aware  that  it  was  against  the  law  and 
morality  of  war,  tlu\  argued  thai  this  was  .1 
new  form  ol  wai  and  these  rules  did  not  apply. 
Illegal  .ind  immoral  activities  made  the  coun 
lerinsurgents  extremely  vulnerable  to  enemy 
propaganda  inside  Algeria  among  the  Muslim 
population,  .is  well  .is  in  the  United  Nations 
and  the  French  media,  ["orture  is  nevei  a 
morally  permissible  option,  even  in  situations 
where  lives  depend  on  gaining  information. 
No  exceptional  circumstances  permit  its  use. 
In  the  end,  failure  to  comply  with  moral  and 
restrictions  against  torture  severely  un- 
dermined French  efforts  and,  despite  .1  number 
ol  significant  military  victories,  contributed  to 
I ■i.iik  e's  defeat. 


i  into  one  figure.  I  like  t<  1  thinl  that's  the 
way  he  saw  us,  Ins  family,  not  .is  individual 
peopli  bul  as  a  world,  one  hi  could  <  laim  t<  1 
tted.  He  a  iuldn'1  have  seen  m\  broth- 
ei  faci  1 1  was  buried  in  my  chesl  (  I  1  my 
own  in,  1  1  ,  .I  11  was  hidden  behind  m\  mi  .1 1, 
11  I     Ml  of  thai  is  irrelevant,  though,  1  le 

didn'i  1 u i,l  .,  1  hi   could  see  us,  but  so 

thai  we  could  see  him.  He  alway    believed  in 
making  a  lasi  ing  impressii  m 


[No  1  inn,  1 1 


A  DUNK  IN 
II  IE  WATER 


From  The  Question,  a  1958  memoh  oj  the  AJ- 
■■ erian  11. n  /'.  Henri  A/leg,  a  French  journalist 
who  supported   Klgerian  independence.   The  pas 
H  fiii  /1  de  :<  ribes  /us  waterboarding  at  the 
hands  0]  I  rench  authorities,  is  m,  huh-d  m  a  ,,'in 
plaint  filed  in  ( lerman)  b)  the  l  •  rttei  foi  I  onsti 
tutional  l<i-\lu.  against  formei  I  '..V  Defense  Sec- 

I  lonald  I  I    Kions/i'ld    A  new  edition  <>\  the 

boi  ''•  H  as  released  last  yeai  by  the  I  'niversity  <>\ 
Nebraska  Press.  Translated  from  the  Frencn  by 
I  i/in  '  alder. 


1). 


you  know  how  to  swim?"  said  Lo — , 
bending  ovei  me.  "We're  going  to  teach  you. 
I  ,ikc  linn  to  the  tap!" 

Together  they  picked  up  the  plank  to  which 
I  was  attached  and  carried  me  into  the 
kitchen.  I  hey  rested  the  top  ol  the  plank, 
where  my  head  was,  against  the  sink.  Lo — 
fixed  a  rubber  tube  to  the  metal  tap,  which 
shone  just  above  my  face.  He  wrapped  my 
head  in  a  rag  and  hold  my  nose.  He  tried  to 
jam  a  piece  ol  wood  between  my  lips  in  such  a 
way  iliat  I  could  not  close  my  mouth  01  spit 
out  the  tube.  When  everything  was  ready,  he 
saul   to  me,  "When   you   want    to  talk,  all   you 

have  to  Ao  is  move  your  fingers."  And  he 
turned  on  the  tap. 

I  he  rag  was  soaked  rapidly.  Watei  flowed 
,  very  where:  in  my  mouth,  in  my  nose,  all  over 
my  laee.  But  fot  a  while  1  could  still  breathe  in 
some  small  gulps  of  air.  I  tried,  by  contracting 
my  throat,  to  lake  in  as  little  water  as  possible 
and  to  resist  suffocation  In  keeping  air  in  my 
lungs  foi  as  long  as  I  could.  Bul  I  couldn't  hold 
on  for  more  than  a  lew  moments.  1  had  the  1111 
pression  of  drowning,  and  a  terrible  agony, 
that   of  death   itself,  look  possession  of   me    In 
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He  was  a  hardworking  farm  boy. 
She  was  an  Italian  supermodel. 

He  knew  he  would  have  just 
one  chance  to  impress  her. 


Learn  a  language.  Expand  your  world.  Finally,  there's  a  way  to  learn  a  new  language  that's  easier  than  you  could 
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spite  of  myself,  all  the  muscles  of  my  body 

gled  uselessly  to  save  myself  from  sufl 
rum.  In  spue  of  myself,  the  fingers  of  my  two 
hands  shook  uncontrollably.  "That's  it!  He's 
going  to  talk,"  said  a  voice. 

The  water  stopped  running  and  they  rook 
away  the  rag.  I  was  able  to  breathe.  In  the 
gloom,  1  saw  the  lieutenants  and  the  captain, 
who,  with  a  cigarette  between  his  lips,  was 
hitting  my  stomach  with  his  hsr  ro  make  me 
throw  up  the  water  I  had  swallowed.  Befud- 
dled by  rhe  air  I  was  breathing,  1  hardly  felt 
the  blows.  "Well  then?"  1  remained  silent. 
"He's  playing  games  with  us!  Tut  his  head  un- 
der again!" 

This  rime  I  clenched  my  fists,  forcing  the 
nails  into  my  palm.  I  had  decided  I  was  not 
going  to  move  my  fingers  again.  It  was  better 
to  die  of  asphyxiation  righr  away.  I  feared  ro 
undergo  again  that  terrible  moment  when  I 
felt  myself  losing  consciousness,  while  at  the 
same  time  fighting  with  all  my  might  not  to 
die.  I  did  not  move  my  hands,  but  three  times 
I  again  knew  this  insupportable  agony. 

In  extremis,  they  let  me  get  my  brearh  back 
while  I  rhrew  up  rhe  water.  The  last  rime,  I 
lost  consciousness. 


[Witness] 


THE  FIRM 


From  testimony  taken  in  .June  in  Oklahoma  v. 
Thompson.  Lisa  Foster  was  the  court  reporter 
for  Judge  Donald  Thompson,  the  defendant, 
from  1988  until  2003,  when  she  was  sewed  with 
a  subpoena  to  testify  against  him.  In  2005, 
Thompson  was  charged  with  four  counts  oj  inde- 
cent exposure,  and  last  siamner  he  was  found 
guilty  of  all  charges  and  sentenced  to  four  years 
in  prison,  Patricia  High  is  the  assistant  prosecut- 
ing attorney. 


PATRICIA  HIGH:  When  you  were  working  as  the 
court  reporter  for  Donald  Thompson, 
did  you  ever  notice  something  unusual  in 
the  courtroom? 

LISA  FOSTER:  We  were  having  a  jury  trial,  a 
condemnation  trial,  and  I  heatd  a  noise — it 
sounded  like  shh-shh — hut  I  thought  it  was 
air  coming  our  of  the  vent  that  I  sat  under.  I 
meant  to  ask  about  the  noise,  but  I  got  busy 
and  forgot  about  it.  A  few  months  later,  I 
heard  the  noise  again,  and  1  realized  it  was 
coming  from  the  bench.  I  looked  up  at  the 
bench  and  saw  that  Judge  Thompson  had  a 


plastic  lube  on  his  penis.  I  was  really 
shocked  and  kind  ot  scared  because  it  was  so 
bizarre,  and  I  didn't  know  what  to  d<\ 

HIGH:  What  did  you  do! 

R  iSTER:  I  could  feel  myself  turning  red  and  I 
was  gelling  upset,  but  1  kept  writing. 

HIGH:  During  the  many  times  you  heard  the 
noise,  what  would  be  going  i\n! 

F<  iSTER:  When  I  first  started  ro  hear  rhe  noise, 
there  was  always  something  going  on  in  the 
courtroom — people  were  ralking — so  I 
couldn't  hear  the  noise  real  well,  bur  then 
later,  toward  the  end,  it  would  be  complete- 
ly quiet  in  the  courtroom  and  you  could 
hear  Judge  Thompson  pumping.  I  remember 
once  he  was  using  the  pump  during  a  rape- 
trial.  Another  time  it  was  duting  a  murder 
trial.  A  baby  that  had  been  beaten  to  death. 
The  baby's  grandfather  was  teary-eyed  de- 
scribing rhe  last  time  he  had  seen  the  baby, 
and  the  judge  was  up  there  pumping.  It 
wis  sickening. 

I  IK  ill:  Let  me  ask  you  this:  How  many  times 
would  you  say  you  saw  the  defendant's  penis? 

FOST1  K:  At  least  fifteen  times 

HIGH:  Are  you  able  to  describe  the  defendant's 
penis  for  the  jury? 

FOSTER:  When  I  first  saw  his  penis,  it  was  just 
normal  flesh  color,  but  towatd  the  end,  the 
skin  looked  raw.  It  was  really  red  with  a  pur- 
plish tint  to  it. 

HIGH:  Did  you  ever  see  his  penis  erect? 

FOSTER:  A  couple  of  times. 

HIGH:  Besides  using  the  penis  pump,  did  you 
ever  see  him  do  anything  else  unusual  while 


he 


rhe  be 


FOSTER:  Twice  I  saw  him  undo  his  pants,  pull 
out  his  penis,  and  urinate  into  a  trash  can. 
Then  once,  during  the  closing  of  a  murder 
case,  I  glanced  up  at  the  bench  and  he  was 
sitting  there,  holding  his  penis  with  his  left 
hand,  with  his  scrotum  pulled  flat,  and  he 
was  shaving  it  with  a  razor.  Not  with  long 
strokes.  He  was  just  picking  at  it. 

HIGH:  During  any  of  the  jury  trials,  were  you 
ever  approached  by  anyone  about  what  you 
saw  and  heard' 

FOSTER:  Once  we  were  on  a  break  and  a  juror 
was  getting  into  the  jury  box,  and  she  said, 
"Ma'am,  do  you  know  what  that  noise  is 
we're  hearing?"  I  asked  her  what  she  was 
talking  about,  and  she  said,  "It's  kind  of  like 
a  popping  sound."  I  told  her  it  was  the 
microphone  because  when  you  turned  it  on 
it  would  pop.  She  said,  "No,  it  doesn't 
sound  like  that."  She  asked  the  guy  in  front 
of  her  how  it  sounded,  and  he  said,  "Like 
shh-shh."  I  told  her  I  hadn't  really  noticed, 
but  she  said,  "Well,  would  you  ask  the 
judge  to  quit  it?" 
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[Tour  de  force] 

IF  I  DID  IT 


From  letters  written  by  Robert  Charles  Browne  to 
law-enforcement  agents  in  Colorado  between  2000  and 
2003 .  Volunteer  cold  case  investigator  Charles  Hess 
began  a  correspondence  with  Browne ,  ivho  was  serving 
a  sentence  of  life  without  parole  in  Colorado  state 
prison  after  pleading  guilty  in  1995  to  the  1991  murder 
of  thirteen-year-old  Heather  Dawn  Church.  Browne 
is  currently  under  investigation  for  forty-eight  murders 
committed  since  1970. 

Seven  sacred  virgins,  entombed  side  by  side,  those 
less  worthy  are  scattered  wide.  The  score  is  you  1, 
the  other  team  48.  If  you  were  to  drive  to  the  end 
zone  in  a  white  Trans  Am,  the  score  could  be  9  to 
48.  That  would  complete  your  home-court  sphere. 

Hypothetically,  if  individuals  were  held  in  a  con- 
cealed chamber  and  their  caretaker  was  incar- 
cerated, thereby  causing  these  individuals  to  suc- 
cumb over  time,  would  the  caretaker  be  considered 
guilty  of  murder,  even  though  their  deaths  were  a 
direct  result  of  actions  taken  by  law-enforcement 
officials?  I  suppose  3  should  be  added  to  the  9. 

If  a  person  were  to  identify  a  murder  that  occuned 
in  El  Paso  County,  Colorado,  and  then  plead 
guilty  to  this  murder  in  exchange  for  a  sentence 
of  death  and  ask  that  the  sentence  be  carried  out 
as  quickly  as  possible,  how  long  would  it  take  for 
the  execution  to  take  place? 

In  a  previous  letter,  you  said,  "You  give  us  too 
much  credit."  I  beg  to  differ.  There  was  at  least  one 
case  handled  by  "us"  in  which  evidence  was  found 
where  none  existed.  With  police  work  like  that, 
one  cannot  give  "us"  too  much  credit.  It  seems  that 
where  legitimate  information  has  been  provided, 
"us"  should  have  no  problem  completing  the  puz- 
zle if  "us"  has  any  real  desire  to  do  so.  I  will  not 
hand  it  to  "us"  on  a  golden  platter  with  nothing 
to  gain  for  my  efforts.  What  I  could  possibly  gain 
eludes  me  for  now.  Colorado  has  only  nine  points 
of  interest.  There  are  eight  other  states  that  may 
be  interested,  states  with  mutual  interest  in  many 
of  the  Colorado  twelve.  Dispatch  and  disposal 
may  have  taken  place  in  Colorado,  but  procure- 
ment may  have  taken  place  elsewhere.  With  pro- 
curement in  play,  the  number  of  states  that  may  be 
interested  more  than  doubles.  Louisiana  has  seven- 
teen. The  food  in  Louisiana  prisons  is  far  superior. 

You  want  something  tangible  that  will  convince 
someone  that  there  really  are  cases  out  there.  I 
tried  before  with  the  white  Trans  Am.  I  guess 
some  cases  don't  rate.  Also,  the  sanitation  com- 
panies do  a  great  job  of  disposal. 


I  thought  I  would  throw  a  couple  things  your  way 
in  the  hope  of  adding  credence  to  the  whole  she- 
bang. The  first  is  just  in  addition  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  said  about  the  white  Trans  Am.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  connection  has  not 
been  made  in  this  matter.  I  tend  to  believe  you  are 
just  fishing  for  more  in  hopes  of  my  hanging  my- 
self. Here  goes.  Try  the  missing-persons  files  on  a 
young  army  wife.  I  know  the  report  was  filed.  The 
husband  was  very  unhappy  with  the  police  re- 
sponse. He  was  even  more  unhappy  with  the  po- 
lice response  when  he  himself  recovered  the  "miss- 
ing" white  Trans  Am.  If  that  doesn't  ring  any 
bells,  then  nothing  will. 

The  second  matter  is  from  elsewhere.  In  addi- 
tion to  bolstering  credence,  I  am  mainly  curious 
of  the  outcome.  I  thought  long  and  hard  about 
picking  an  incident  that  would  not  be  lost  among 
the  many  others.  A  "very"  small  town  seemed  to 
be  my  best  bet.  Small  towns  don't  forget  such  rare 
happenings.  The  town  I  chose  is  Flatonia,  Texas. 
They  don't  get  much  smaller.  The  year  was  1984 
or  1985.  A  young  woman  was  killed  and  her  body 
was  found  near  this  town.  The  last  I  heard  was  that 
her  husband  was  being  charged  with  her  murder. 
I  am  curious  as  to  the  eventual  outcome.  Please  let 
me  know.  Afterward  we  may  talk  some  more  on 
this.  Texas  does  like  to  kill  people!  That  should 
give  you  something  to  think  about. 

I'm  not  well  so  I  will  cut  this  short  and  throw  one 
thing  by  you.  Around  1984,  maybe  shortly  be- 
fore, a  body  (in  parts)  was  discovered  off  U.S. 
Highway  59  in  the  southwest  Houston  area.  I 
would  think  someone  would  remember  that.  I 
will  write  again  when  I  am  feeling  better. 

New  Orleans  was  very  fertile  grounds.  Let's  go 
back  to  1975  or  '79  (approximately).  Left  inside 
a  room,  inside  a  Holiday  Inn;  about  five  minutes 
from  the  French  Quarter.  This  lady  claimed  to 
be  from  South  Philly. 

How  about  Arkansas?  This  is  just  across  the 
Mississippi  River  from  Memphis.  I  believe  it  is 
called  West  Memphis.  There  is  a  marshy  area  a  lit- 
tle southwest  of  there.  That  is  where  a  lady  was  laid 
to  rest.  This  was  in  1980. 

Let's  continue  east  along  Interstate  10.  We  are 
now  in  Mississippi,  but  just  barely.  We  are  verv 
near  the  Alabama  border.  There  is  a  swampy  area 
just  north  of  the  interstate.  There,  two  bodies 
were  dumped.  In  parts  (for  ease  of  transport). 
Both  of  these  were  male.  I  made  a  point  of  star- 
ing that  they  were  male  so  you  wouldn't  di 
the  incident. 

Now  let's  go  west  to  Tulsa,  Oklah  >m  i.  [usi 
southeast  of  there,  along  the  sou 
Arkansas  River,  is  a  flood  plain.  I 
grasses.  There  is  also  a  male  in  rh 
was  1985. 
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Hang  Over,  leaves,  pills,  acrylic,  and  resin  on  wood  panel,  by  Fred  Tomaselli,  was  shown  last  fall  at  James  C  '.ohan  Gallery, 
m  New  York  City. 


We  are  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Highway  about 
200  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  There  is  an 
exit  to  a  sandy  beach  where  there  are  areas  with 
lots  of  driftwood  among  boulders  to  the  north 
side.  Among  the  boulders  and  driftwood  arc  twi  i 
bodies.  One  male  and  one  female.  This  was  1986. 

Washington  State  is  our  next  stop.  On  the  north 
side  of  Interstate  90  is  a  scenic  overlook.  There  is 
an  extreme  drop-oft  over  huge  boulders.  There  is 
a  mountain  range  to  the  north.  The  lady  that  was 
dropped  over  the  precipice  would  probably  never 
be  found  due  to  the  terrain,  unless  there  was  an  in- 
tentional search  of  the  area.  Also  1986. 

We  are  in  northwest  New  Mexico.  1  am  on  an 
east-west  highway.  The  number  1  don't  remember. 
However,  to  the  north  of  another  scenic  over- 
look is  a  tremendous  rock  face,  gray  in  color.  It 
can't  be  missed.  Once  again  there  is  a  body  over 
the  precipice.  This  one  is  male.  This  was  1993. 

You  were  wondering  why  1  wrote  in  the  first  place. 
I  don't  know  that  1  could  answer  that  to  your  sat- 
isfactii  »n.  I'm  not  sure  that  even  1  know.  There  was 

probably  a  conglomeration  of  reasons  and  I  was 
simply  exploring  possibilities.  What  my  thoughts 
were  at  the  time,  I  do  not  recall.  1  am  trying  to  get 
my  affairs  in  order. 


[Elegy] 

IN  MEMORIAM: 
GILLIAN  ROSE 

By  Geoffrey  Hill,  published  in  the  December  issue 
of  Poetry.  Gillian  Rose,  a  British  philosopher,  died 
in  1995.  Hill's  Without  Title  appears  next  month 
from  Yale  University  Press . 

1 
I  have  a  question  to  ask  for  the  form's  sake: 
how  that  small  happy  boy  in  the  seaside 
photographs  became  the  unstable  man, 
hobbyist  of  his  own  rage,  engrafting  it 
on  a  stock  of  compliance,  of  hurt  women. 
You  do  not  need  to  answer  the  question 
or  challenge  imposture. 
Whatever  the  protocol  I  should  still  construe. 

2 
There  is  a  kind  of  sanity  that  hates  weddings 
but  hears  an  intelligence  of  grief 
in  its  own  kind.  There  are  achievements 
that  carry  failure  on  their  back,  blindness 
not  as  in  Brueghel,  but  unfathomahly 
far-seeing. 
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3 
Recap  on  words  like  compassion  that  I 
never  chanced  in  your  living  presence; 
as  empathy  and  empowerment. 
I  did  not  blunder  into  your  room  with  flowers. 
Despite  the  correct  moves,  you  would  have 

wiped  me 
in  the  championship  finals  of  dislike. 


You  might  have  responded  to  my  question, 
one  will  never  know.  You  asked  not  to  be 
cheated  of  old  age.  No  kidding,  it  is  an 
unlovely  parley,  although  you 
could  have  subdued  it  and  set  it  to  work, 
met  it  without  embracing.  Edna 
with  her  prosthetic  jaw  and  nose 
prevails  over  these  exchanges. 


Your  anger  against  me  might  have  been  wrath 

concerning  the  just  city.  Or  poetry's 

assumption  of  rule.  Or  its  role 

as  wicked  governor.  This  abdication 

of  self-censure  indeed  hauls  it 

within  your  long  range  of  contempt, 


unlike  metaphysics  which  you  had  time  for, 

re-wedded  to  the  city,  a  salutation 

to  Pallas,  goddess  of  all  polemics, 

to  Phocion's  wife — who  shall  be  nameless — 

in  Poussin's  painting,  gathering  the  disgraced 

ashes  of  her  husband.  As  you  rightly  said, 

not  some  mere  infinite  love,  a  finite  act 

of political  justice .  Not  many  would  see  that. 


If  there  is  a  healing  of  broken  love  it  is  not 
as  dyslexia's  broken,  learning  to  read  signs. 
In  broken  love  you  read  the  signs  too  late 
although  they  are  met  with  everywhere 
like  postcards  of  Manet  and  Monet,  Van 

Gogh's  shoes. 
There  are  many  rites  exordinate  to  the  occasion 


Mourning  Becomes  the  Law,  Love's  Work, 

Paradiso: 
a  good  legacy,  you  should  be  proud  of  it 
except  that  pride  is  forever  irrelevant 
where  you  are  now.  So  it  continues, 
the  work,  lurching  on  broken  springs 
or  having  to  be  dug  out  or  jump-started 
or  welded  together  out  of  two  wrecks 
or  donated  to  a  good  cause,  like  to  the 

homeless 

10 
in  the  city  that  is  not  just,  has  never 
known  justice,  except  sporadically: 
Solon,  Phocion — and  they  gave  him  hemlock 
and  burned  his  body  in  an  unhallowed  place. 
And  his  ashes  were  taken  up  and  smuggled 
into  his  own  home,  and  buried  beneath  the 
hearth. 

11 
A  familiar  rare  type  of  resistance 
heroine,  like  that  woman,  is  required  by  justice. 
Whether  the  omens  are  propitious  or 

unpropitious 
the  Lysander  takes  off,  heads  south,  the  Maquis 
line  out  the  chosen  ground,  the  landing  strip, 
with  their  brave  vulnerable  fires. 

12 
Sometimes  the  Gestapo  are  waiting,  sometimes 

not, 
and  she  gets  clear.  But  the  odds  are  heavy. 
The  odds  are  heavy-set  against  us  all 
though  medics  call  the  chances  symbiosis 
in  their  brusque  insolent  manner  that  denies 
self-knowledge  as  the  sufferer,  her  formal  agon: 
that  word  you  chose  to  use,  a  standard  term 
but  not  despicable  in  context  of  Love's  Work. 

13 
Poetry's  its  own  agon  that  allows  us 
to  recognize  devastation  as  the  rift 
between  power  and  powerlessness.  But  when  I 
say  poetry  I  mean  something  impossible 
to  be  described,  except  by  adding  lines 
to  lines  that  are  sufficient  as  themselves. 


though  you  have  to  choose  one  and  get  down 

to  it — 
it  may  involve  grovelling  or  tearing  of 

garments. 
The  just  city  is  finally  of  some  interest, 
chiefly  in  the  base  senses  of  curiosity 
and  self-serving,  if  you  understand  me.  You 
do,  of  course,  since  I  am  using  your  three 

primers, 


14 
Di-dum  endures  formally;  and  the  pre-Socratics. 
Phocion  rests  in  his  lost  burial  place. 
Devastated  is  Estuary;  devastation  remains 
waste  and  shock.  This  ending  is  nut  tb 
more  like  the  cleared  space - 
and  the  gutted  City  after  the  h;\ 
I  find  love's  work  a  bleak  onr  i 
to  have  to  contemplate;  it  ma 


i  lodcu'ise  from  top  left:  "Transvaal  Scottish  (8th  Infantry),  Sergeant  (1945— 1951) ,"  "Cape  Mounted  Rifles 
(Dukes),  Bandsman  ( 1913-1926),"  "State  President's  Guard  (Formed  1 967 -Deactivated  1990),  Riflemen," 
and  "Parade  I  'nifirrm  ( 1967  -1990),"  by  Hentie  van  det  Merwe,  include,  I  in  Snap  Judgments:  New  Positions  in 
Contemporary    African  Photography,  published  last  year  h\  K  '.P/Steidl. 
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Artwork  !    Hentie  van  dei  Merwi    (  ourtesy  Tim  Van  Laere  Gallery,  Antwerp; 
i  loodman  <  iallery,  Johannesburg;  International  <  fentei  of  Photography,  New  Yorl  (  H\ 


ESSAY 


DEAD  END 

Counterinsurgency  warfare  as 
military  malpractice 

B)>  Edward  N.  Luttwak 


PROLOGUE 

Modern  armed  forces  continue  to  he  structured  for  large-scale  war,  but 
advanced  societies  whose  small  families  lack  expendable  children  have  a 
very  low  tolerance  for  casualties.  Even  supposedly  warlike  Americans  grave- 
ly count  casualties  in  Iraq  that  in  three  years  have  yet  to  reach  3,000 — few- 
er than  were  lost  in  many  a  single  day  of  battle  in  past  wars.  Fortunately,  this 
refusal  to  spill  the  blood  needed  to  fuel  battles  diminishes  the  likelihood 
that  advanced  societies  will  deliberately  set  out  to  fight  one  another  (pas  des 
enfants,  pas  des  Suisses,  pas  de  guerre)  unless  they  are  somehow  able  to  con- 
vince themselves  that  a  war  could  be  entirely  or  very  largely  aerial  and  naval. 
Such  wars,  however,  are  difficult  to  imagine,  except  when  islands  are  in- 
volved, as  in  a  China-Taiwan  war,  which  is  very  improbable  for  its  own  rea- 
sons. Air  and  naval  forces  can  certainly  be  employed  advantageously  against 
any  less  advanced  enemy  incautious  enough  to  rely  on  a  conventional  defense, 
conducted  by  regular  forces,  but  in  that  context  as  well  there  must  be  severe 
doubts  about  the  continued  usefulness  of  the  ground  forces  of  advanced  coun- 
tries that  are  intolerant  of  casualties.  It  is  easy  enough  to  blockade  the  ene- 
my, to  successfully  bomb  all  the  right  nodal  points  and  shut  down  electrical, 
transportation,  and  communications  networks.  Air  strikes  can  disable  mnways 
and  destroy  both  sheltered  and  unsheltered  aircraft,  ballistic  missiles,  and  nu- 
clear installations.  Air  power  can  also  sink  warships,  or  rout  any  mechanized 
forces  deployed  in  the  open,  as  the  United  States  did  with  Iraq  in  1991  and 
partly  in  2003,  and  as  it  could  do  with  Iran.  No  real  role  would  remain  for 
ground  forces  except  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  any  territory  he  had  occu- 
pied, or  to  occupy  his  own  territory.  That,  however,  is  bound  to  cost  casual- 
ties that  might  not  be  tolerated;  it  is  also  bound  to  provoke  an  insurgency. 

In  that  event,  naval  forces  cannot  do  much,  because  insurgencies  rarely 
have  an  important  maritime  dimension  (the  Sri  Lanka  case  is  an  exceptii  in ) 
and  riverine  operations  are  usually  minor.  Air  forces  can  have  su 
and  transport  roles,  but  insurgents  rarely  present  targets  of  suffic  i< 
ity  and  sufficient  contrast  to  be  identified,  designated,  an  J  efi 
from  the  air.  That  leaves  almost  everything  to  the  groum  I  foro 
the  advanced  attack  the  less  advanced,  the  mi  ire  advanced 
large  advantages  in  firepower,  mobility,  and  operation  il 
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they  will  also  have  no  visible  enemy  to  fight,  so  th.it  the  normal  operational 
methods  and  tac  ti<  s  of  <  onventional  warfare  cannot  be  applied.  True,  there 
are  the  alternative  methods  and  ta<  ticsol  counterinsurgency  warfare,  hut  do 
they  actually  work.1  Insurgents  do  not  always  win,  hut  their  defeats  can  rarely 
be  attributed  to  counterinsurgency  warfare,  .1-  we  shall  see. 

THE  THEORY  OF  COUNTERINSURGENCY  WARFARE 

Two  distinguished  American  generals  of  exceptional  intelligence,  James 
N.  Mattis  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  David  H.  Petraeus  of  the  Army,  each  now 
responsible  for  the  training  and  doctrine  policy  of  his  own  service,  have  re- 
cently circulated  the  text  of  ,1  new  "counterinsurgency"  field  manual,  FM  3- 
24  DRAFT,  which  they  pr<  >p<  >se  fi  >r  1  ifricial  use.  Its  doctrines  emerge  from  the 
chapter  titles.  After  a  first  chapter  of  definitions  (which  any  military  manu 
al  must  have,  because  the  battlefield  is  no  place  for  semantic  debate)  we 
c  ( mi  ■  to  the  first  substantive  chapter,  "Unity  of  Effort:  Integrating  Civil  and 
Military  Activities,"  in  which  the  authors  duly  recognize  and  strongly  emphasize 
the  essentially  political  nature  of  the  struggle  against  insurgents.  That  is 
hardly  an  original  discovery,  as  the  two  generals  and  their  staffs  would  be  the 
first  to  recognize,  yet  it  is  still  necessary  to  affirm  what  should  he  obvious,  be 
cause  amid  the  frustrations  of  fighting  a  mostly  invisible  enemy,  it  is  hard  to 
resist  the  tempting  delusion  that  some  clever  new  tactics,  or  even  some  clever 
new  technology,  can  defeat  the  insurgents. 

Much  more  questionable  is  the  proposition  that  follows,  which  is  presented 
as  self-evident,  that  a  necessary  if  not  sufficient  condition  of  victory  is  to  pro- 
vide what  the  insurgents  cannot:  basic  public  services,  physical  reconstruc- 
tion, the  hope  of  economic  development  and  social  amelioration.  The  hid- 
den assumption  here  is  that  there  is  only  one  kind  of  politics  in  this  world, 
a  politics  in  which  popular  support  is  important  or  even  decisive,  and  that 
such  support  can  he  won  by  providing  better  government.  Yet  the  extraor- 
dinary persistence  of  dictatorships  as  diverse  in  style  as  the  regimes  of 
Cuba,  Libya,  North  Korea,  and  Syria  shows  that  in  fact  government  needs 
no  popular  support  as  long  as  it  can  secure  obedience.  As  for  better  govern- 
ment, that  is  certainly  wanted  in  France,  Norway,  or  the  United  States,  but 
obviously  not  in  Afghanistan  or  Iraq,  where  many  people  prefer  indigenous 
and  religious  oppression  to  the  freedoms  offered  hy  foreign  invaders. 

The  very  word  "guerrilla,"  which  now  refers  only  to  a  tactic,  was  first 
used  to  describe  the  ferocious  insurgency  of  the  illiterate  Spanish  poor 
against  their  would-be  liberators,  under  the  leadership  of  their  traditional  op- 
pressors. On  July  6,  1808,  King  Joseph  of  Spain  presented  a  draft  constitu- 
tion that  tor  the  first  time  in  Spain's  history  offered  an  independent  judiciary, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  abolition  of  the  remaining  feudal  privileges  of 
the  aristocracy  and  of  the  Church.  At  that  time,  abbeys,  monasteries,  and 
bishops  still  owned  every  building  and  every  piece  of  land  in  3,148  towns  and 
villages,  which  were  inhabited  by  some  of  Europe's  most  wretched  tenants. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  new  constitution  would  have  liberated  them  and 
let  them  keep  their  harvests  for  themselves,  the  Spanish  peasantry  failed  to 
rise  up  in  its  support.  Instead,  they  obeyed  the  priests,  who  summoned  them 
to  fight  against  the  ungodly  innovations  of  the  foreign  invader.  For  Joseph 
was  the  brother  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  placed  on  the  Spanish  throne  by 
French  troops.  That  was  all  that  mattered  to  most  Spaniards — not  what 
was  proposed  but  hy  whom  it  was  proposed. 

By  then  the  French  should  have  known  better.  In  1 799  the  same  thing  had 
happened  in  Naples,  whose  liberals,  supported  hy  the  French,  were  slaugh- 
tered by  the  very  peasants  and  plebeians  they  wished  to  emancipate.  They 
were  mustered  into  a  militia  of  the  "Holy  Faith"  by  Cardinal  Fabrizio  Ruf- 
fo,  coincidentally  a  member  of  Calabria's  largest  land-owning  family,  who 
led  his  men  forward  on  horseback.  Ruffo  easily  persuaded  his  followers  that 
all  promises  of  material  betterment  were  irrelevant,  because  the  real  aim  of 
the  French  and  the  liberals  was  to  destroy  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  ser- 


: 


I'ice  of  Satan.  Spain's  clergy  did  the  same,  and  their  illiterate  followers  could 
not  know  that  the  very  first  clause  of  Joseph's  draft  constitu- 

1*         tion  had  not  only  recognized  the  Roman  Apostolic  Catholic 
Church  but  stated  that  it  was  the  only  one  allowed  in  Spain, 
he  same  kind  of  politics  are  now  in  evidence  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq, 

ncluding  the  ineffectual  enshrinement  of  Islam  in  the  new  Iraqi  constitu- 
tion, and  the  emergence  of  clerical  warlords  who  are  as  ready  to  use  violence 
lis  Cardinal  Ruffo  was.  Since  the  2003  invasion,  both  Shiite  and  Sunni  cler- 
ics have  been  repeating  over  and  over  again  that  the  Americans  and  their 

'Christian"  allies  have  come  to  Iraq  to  destroy  Islam  in  its  cultural  heartland 
and  to  steal  the  country's  oil.  The  clerics  dismiss  all  talk  of  democracy  and 
human  rights  by  the  invaders  as  mere  hypocrisy — with  the  exception  of 
women's  rights,  which  the  clerics  say  are  only  propagandized  to  persuade  Iraqi 
daughters  and  wives  to  dishonor  their  families  by  imitating  the  shameless 
nakedness  and  impertinence  of  Western  women. 

The  vast  majority  of  Afghans  and  Iraqis  naturally  believe  their  religious  lead- 
ers. The  alternative  would  be  to  believe  what  for  them  is 
entirely  unbelievable:  that  foreigners  are  unselfishly  ex- 
pending blood  and  treasure  in  order  to  help  them.  They 
themselves  would  never  invade  a  foreign  country  except 
to  plunder  it,  the  way  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait,  thus  having 
made  Saddam  Hussein  genuinely  popular  for  a  time  when 
troops  brought  back  their  loot.  As  many  opinion  polls  and 
countless  incidents  demonstrate,  the  Americans  and  their 
allies  are  widely  considered  to  be  the  worst  of  invaders,  who 
came  to  rob  Muslim  Iraqis  not  only  of  their  territory  and 
oil  but  also  of  their  religion  and  even  their  family  honor. 
Many  Muslims  around  the  world  believe  as  much,  even 
in  Turkey,  whose  most  successful  recent  film  depicted  an 
American  Jewish  military  doctor  who  was  operating  on 
Iraqis  not  to  save  their  lives  but  to  remove  their  kidneys, 
which  of  course  he  was  sending  back  to  the  U.S.  for  trans- 
plantation and  his  personal  profit  (he  was  Jewish  after  all). 
It  is  the  same  in  Afghanistan,  where  the  American-im- 
posed quota  of  women  parliamentarians  has  caused  wide- 
spread resentment,  not  least  because  most  Afghans  are 
scandalized  by  the  spectacle  of  a  woman  contradicting  a 
man  in  public — as  in,  for  example,  televised  parliamen- 
tary debates. 

In  other  words,  "Integrating  Civil  and  Military  Activities"  to  improve 
local  conditions  need  not  gain  public  support.  And  even  if  it 

~^^k     ~^^~     did,  it  does  not  automatically  follow  that  such  support  would 
^^k  be  decisive,  or  even  important. 

-X^  ^  ext  comes  a  very  long  section  on  "Intelligence  in  Counterinsur- 
gency,"  which  reflects  the  crucial  predicament  of  counterinsurgency  warfare: 
the  unseen  enemy,  who  can  choose  when  to  emerge  from  civilian  cover  to 
launch  his  attacks,  and  increasingly  can  attack  by  remote  control,  reducing 
his  exposure  or  avoiding  exposure  altogether.  Everywhere  outgunned,  and 
in  Iraq  if  not  Afghanistan  outnumbered  as  well,  the  insurgents  would  be  eas- 
ily defeated  if  their  invisibility  could  be  stripped  away.  That  much  is  obvi- 
ous. But  the  authors  then  automatically  assume  that  it  is  simply  an  intelli- 
gence problem  to  identify  the  insurgents  among  the  population.  This  is 
another  very  questionable  proposition,  as  we  shall  see,  because  in  fact  it  is 
a  political  problem,  which  always  has  a  political  solution,  however  un- 
palatable that  may  be. 

In  any  case,  proceeding  on  their  general  premise,  the  detailed  headings  that 
follow  point  to  different  ways  of  overcoming  the  invisibility  of  insurgents  by 
using  all  possible  intelligence  sources,  methods,  and  assets.  The  chapter 
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Iraqis  v  r  believe  that 

foreigners  are  unselfishly 

expending  blood  and  treasure 

in  order  to  help  them 


entitled  "Intelligence  Characteristics  in  t  iounterinsurgency"  points  to  the 
need  to  have  rather  different  skills  and  talents  when  the  targets  are  ex- 
tremely "low-contrast"  insurgents,  as  opposed  to  high-contrast 
targets  such  .is  airfields  or  warships.  Next  comes  "Predeploymeni  Planning 
atxl  Intelligence  Preparation  of  the  Battlefield,"  a  section  that  emphasizes  the 
specificity  of  counterinsurgency  as  to  time,  place,  population,  culture,  and 
more,  as  opposed  to  the  general-purpose  intelligence  preparations  tor  regu- 
lar war.  For  example,  it  is  useful  to  have  trained  Arabic-speaking  intern 
tors  it  onv  plans  to  invade  an  Arab-speaking  country,  and,  at  a  less  ele- 
mentary level,  it  is  useful  to  have  some  cultural  instruction  before  trying  to 
analyze  the  behavior  of  the  locals. 

Alter  that  comes  "Intelligence,  Surveillance,  and  Reconnaissance  Opera- 
tions," discussing,  among  other  things,  the  different  ways  oi  using  regular 
forces,  w  ith  their  regular  platforms  and  sensors,  to  find  the  elusive  insurgents. 
These  methods  may  or  may  not  work  but  certainly  entail  the  use  of  ultra- 
sophist  icated  and  very  expensive  F- 1 5s  and  F- 1 8s,  with  the  most  advanced  sen- 
S(  irs  to  detec  I  and  track  the  man,  the  boy,  and  the  donkey  who  may  or  may 
not  be  transporting  an  "improvised  explosive  device"  to  its  intended  em- 
placement. Then  comes  the  delicate  subject  of  "Counterintelligence  and 
Counterreconnaissance."  The  second  of  these  is  straightforward  enough:  be- 
fore attacking  a  target,  it  is  usually  essential  tor  insurgents  to  observe  it  in  or- 
der to  plan  the  action,  and  with  a  bit  of 
jl  j,  .  luck  such  observets  can  be  spotted  by  aleft  de- 

tenders.  Often  the  best  way  of  protecting  po 
tenrial  targets  is  to  anticipate  attacks  against 
them  by  countersurveillance  (or  "counter- 
reconnaissance"),  then  to  pre-empt  or  ambush 
the  attackers.  What  is  delicate  is  the  "Coun- 
terintelligence" part,  which  points  to  the  like- 
lihood ot  insurgent  penetrations  of  the  local 
f(  ire  es  that  are  supposedly  fighting  the  insur- 
gency— the  friends  and  allies  in  need  that  ate 
being  provided  with  training,  weapons,  and 
money.  Penetrations  always  occur,  even  in  the 
best  of  military  forces  and  intelligence  services, 
but  thete  is  a  difference  in  scale  between  the 
consequences  of  a  traitor  or  two  and  wholesale 
enlistments  to  serve  the  enemy  cause  (ot  the 
inadvertent  recruitment  ot  enemies  into  the 
ranks).  For  example,  it  must  be  universally  rec- 
ognized by  now  that  in  Iraq  many  if  not  most 
of  the  Shines  in  the  army  and  police  force  are  actually  under  the  ordets  of  one 
or  another  of  the  Shiite  militias,  including  the  "Mahdi  army,"  that  occa- 
sionally launch  surprise  attacks  on  American  or  British  forces.  Equally,  many 
of  the  Kurds  who  are  paid  by  the  government  or  by  the  Americans  directly 
are  in  the  service  of  either  Massoud  Barazani  or  Jalal  Talebani,  the  two  chief- 
tains who  trade  under  the  labels  of  the  Kurdistan  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Patriotic  Union  of  Kurdistan.  (Talebani,  moreover,  is  now  Iraq's  president.) 
Far  more  dangerously,  the  Sunnis  in  the  army  and  police  force  who  have  been 
recruited,  trained,  equipped,  and  salaried  to  fight  the  Sunni  insurgents  are  just 
as  likely  to  help  the  insurgency,  or  even  to  be  insurgents  themselves,  on  tem- 
porary detachment  to  the  government  forces,  so  to  speak.  That  is  the  only  way 
that  Sunnis,  whose  families  live  among  the  Sunni  population,  can  both  re- 
cei\  e  a  salary  and  also  keep  their  families  alive.  Rut  again,  this  is  teally  a  po- 
litical problem,  which  has  an  unpalatable  solution  that  is  certainly  more  re- 
liable than  "Counterintelligence"  could  ever  be. 

Later  comes  "Intelligence  Collaboration  and  Fusion,"  which  refers  to 
the  sharing  and  integration  o\  intelligence  coming  in  separate  channels 
from  different  services,  branches,  and  individual  sources.  Such  coopera- 
tion is  characteristic  of  regular  war  operations  as  well,  but  it  is  more  criti- 
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al  when  the  targets  are  almost  always  unstable,  elusive,  and  low- 
ontrast — if  even  identifiable  at  all,  as  they  rarely  are.  What  follows  are 
nore  predictable  chapters  on  "Designing  Counterintelligence  Operations" 
.nd  executing  them,  and  developing  "Host  Nation"  security  forces,  the 
elative  brevity  of  these  chapters  underlining  the  emphasis  the  authors 
)lace  on  intelligence  operations.  Recent  scandals  readily  explain  the  need 
or  an  entire  chapter  on  "Leadership  and  Ethics  for  Counterinsurgency," 
md  the  chapter  on  "Building  and  Sustaining  Capability  and  Capacity," 
vith  a  subsection  on  counterinsurgency  logistics,  also  reflects  the  unhappy 
experience  of  Iraq. 

Ammunition  supply — along  with  fuel,  usually  the  biggest  item  in  regular 
i-  operations  budgets — is  relatively  unimportant,  since  very  little  ammunition 
.s  expended  fighting  an  insurgency,  yet  logistics  still  present  difficulties  in  Iraq 
oecause  supplies  cannot  simply  be  trucked  from  A  to  B  without  a  high  risk 
of  destructive  attacks  by  insurgents,  hijacking  by  militias  in  need  of  supplies, 
simple  highway  robbery,  or  opportunistic  looting  by  ordinary  civilians.  (There 
are  many  natural  predators  in  the  Iraqi  population,  probably  because  of  the 
high  proportion  of  ex-nomads  and  their  direct  descendants,  for  whom  the 
razzia  is  still  an  honorable  and  manly  tradition.)  Truck  convoys  can  be  more 
secure  if  rather  less  efficient,  but  their  safety  depends  on  the  quality  of  their 
escorts,  which  are  necessarily  very  scarce  and  expensive  if  they  are  U.S. 
troops  (the  British,  near  the  seaport,  as  is  their  wont,  are  more  easily  supplied), 
less  scarce  but  even  more  expensive  if  they  are  security  contractors,  and  very 
cheap  but  extremely  unreliable  if  they  are  Iraqi  soldiers  or  police.  The  end  re- 
sult is  that  hyper-expensive  helicopter  hours  are  very  often  used  to  carry 
even  low-value,  non-urgent  supplies,  which  is  one  reason  why  the  occupa- 
tion costs  so  much  even  though  very  little  ordnance  is  being  expended.* 

Two  more  things  can  be  noted  about  the  new  field  manual  before  turn- 
ing to  the  peculiar  politics  of  insurgency  and  counterinsurgency.  There  is  an 
Appendix  to  the  chapter  on  "Predeployment  Planning  and  Intelligence 
Preparation  of  the  Battlefield"  that  further  emphasizes  the  subject's  impor- 
tance and  includes  a  section  on  "Linguistic  Support."  It  is  a  sad  story  indeed 
when  the  astonishing  linguistic  incapacity  of  U.S.  military  forces  and  in- 
telligence organizations  is  contrasted  with  the  abundance  of  American  civil- 
ians who  speak  all  known  foreign  languages,  and  the  brilliant  record  of 
foreign-language  education  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  Navy,  which  used  to  pro- 
duce as  many  good  Chinese  and  Japanese  speakers  as  they  wanted  by  selecting 
for  natural  aptitude  in  the  recruit  pool,  giving  them  a  year  of  intensive 
courses  (eight  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week),  and  quickly  sending  away  those 
who  failed  to  keep  up  with  their  classes.  Nothing  prevents  the  military  from 
doing  the  same  for  Arabic,  Persian  and,  say,  Azeri  now,  except  for  an  un- 
willingness to  invest  in  the  future,  and  probably  a  lack  of  disciplined  volunteers 
willing  to  learn  a  language  eight  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  for  a  whole  year 
or  more. 

FM  3-24  DRAFT  ends  with  a  list  of  suggested  readings,  and  one  of  the 
first  books  on  the  list  is  Small  Wars :  A  Tactical  Handbook  for  Imperial  Sol- 
diers (1890),  by  Charles  E.  Calwell.  The  previous  counterinsurgency  man- 
ual, FM  3-07.22,  also  had  such  a  list,  and  its  first  suggested  reading  was 
The  Battle  of  the  Casbah:  Terrorism  and  Counterterrorism  in  Algeria, 
1955-57,  by  Paul  Aussaresses.  Is  it  therefore  the  case  that  counterinsur- 
gency doctrine  has  been  evolving  backward,  from  the  doubts  of  the  1950s 
to  the  certitudes  of  1890?  That  is  no  accusation,  alas,  because  one  needs 
to  go  back  even  further  to  find  convincing  models  of  success  in  defeating 
insurgents  by  military  means. 

*  Incidentally,  in  spite  of  all  the  advances  in  "jointness,"  when  the  U.S.  Air  Force  tried 
to  help  out  the  Army  (and  dissuade  it  from  acquiring  its  own  intra-theater  fixed-wing  air- 
craft) by  providing  a  regular  shuttle  service  of  C- J 30  turboprop  transports  between 
Kuwait  and  different  bases  in  Iraq,  the  aircraft  ended  up  carrying  mostly  "sailboat 
fuel" — that  is,  they  flew  empty  because  it  was  easier  for  Army  formations  to  use  their 
own  helicopters  and  smaller  fixed- wing  aircraft  than  to  "interface"  with  the  Air  Force. 
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COCNTERINSURGENCY  IN  PRACTICE:  IRAQ 

We  begin  with  sonic  elementary  observations.  The  armed  forces  of  the  most 
advanced  countries,  and  certainly  of  the  United  States,  all  formidable  against 
enemies  assembled  in  conveniently  targetable  massed  formations,  are  least 
effective  in  righting  insurgents.  Th.it  was  demonstrated  in  Vietnam  in  many 
different  ways  over  many  years,  even  as  the  occasional  North  Vietnamese  reg- 
ular unit  that  ventured  to  tight  conventionally  was  efficiently  destroyed. 
The  same  two-part  proposition  is  unnecessarily  being  proven  all  over  again 
in  Iraq,  damaging  the  reputation  of  the  United  States  for  wisdom  and 
strength,  misusing  fine  soldiers,  wasting  vast  amounts  of  money  on  skillful 
but  ineffectual  air  and  ground  operations,  inflicting  added  suffering  on  Iraqis 
at  large,  and  taking  the  lives  of  young  Americans  whose  sacrifice,  one  fears, 
will  be  deemed  futile. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  first  part  oi  the  proposition.  Because  of  their 
abundant  resources  and  all-round  competence,  morale,  discipline,  and  skills, 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  on  the  largest  scale,  and  of  other  ad- 
vanced countries  on  their  scale,  can  usually  generate  much  more  firepower 
than  their  antagonists.  These  days,  moreover,  they  can  do  so  with  routine 
precision  because  oi  sensors  that  reveal  targets  even  in  poor  visibility;  plat- 
forms and  weapons  that  can  reach  targets  at  any  planetary  range;  accurate 
guidance  and  homing  devices;  and  command  and  communication  networks 
that  combine  all  those  abilities.  Up  to  a  point,  the  second  part  of  the  propo- 
sition is  merely  the  logical  consequence  of  the  first:  faced  with  especially  su- 
perior firepower,  insurgents  strive  to  be  especially  elusive — more  so  than  if 
they  were  facing  less  formidable  regular  forces — and  as  targets  diminish,  so 
does  the  value  of  firepower. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  it  than  that.  Specifically,  there  is  the  matter  of 
politics,  on  Kith  sides.  Unless  insurgents  confine  their  operations  to  thoroughly 
deserted  areas  where  there  is  no  one  to  observe  them,  they  must  have  at 
least  the  passive  cooperation  of  local  inhabitants.  Whether  they  fail  to  report 
the  insurgents  to  the  authorities  out  of  sympathy  for  their  cause  or  in  terror 
of  their  vengeance  is  entirely  irrelevant.  In  either  case,  the  insurgents  are  in 
control  of  the  population  around  them,  and  not  the  authorities.  That  essen- 
tially political  advantage  is  enough  to  allow  motivated  insutgents  to  over- 
come all  manner  of  tactical  weaknesses  in  combat  skills  and  weapons. 

As  in  so  many  previous  cases,  in  a  manner  abundantly  familiar  from  pre- 
vious insurgencies,  that  political  situation  is  now  playing  out  in  Iraq,  where 
insurgents  live  very  safely  in  Sunni  neighborhoods,  towns,  and  villages, 
emerging  to  place  bombs  or  launch  attacks  when  and  where  it  suits  them  be- 
fore resuming  innocuous  civilian  identities  once  again.  Local  insutgents 
may  indeed  pass  unobserved  by  their  neighbors  when  inactive,  but  not  when 
they  take  up  weapons  and  gather  for  operations,  while  the  foteign  volunteers 
among  them  necessarily  attract  attention  even  when  they  carry  no  weapons 
because  of  their  distinct  speech  and  mannet.  Many  of  the  local  inhabitants 
certainly  know  who  the  insurgents  are  and  where  they  keep  their  stores  of 
explosives  and  weapons,  but  they  are  not  telling.  That  is  why  U.S.  Army  and 
Marine  patrols  cannot  rind  insurgents  unless  they  choose  to  reveal  themselves 
by  engaging  in  direct  combat,  which  of  course  they  rarely  do,  and  only  when 
they  think  that  they  have  a  gteat  advantage.  The  mostly  futile  Amet ican  pa- 
trols therefore  expose  soldiers  to  the  mines,  remote-controlled  explosives, 
snipers,  and  mortar  bombs  that  inflict  daily  casualties. 

Naturally,  every  form  of  technical  intelligence  and  every  possible  sensor 
i-  being  employed  to  supplant  the  lack  of  very  elementary  but  indispensable 
lan  intelligence,  including  synthetic-aperture  radars  aboard  big  four- 
ne  aircraft  and  the  infrared  and  video  sensors  of  the  latest  targeting 
i  'ii  two-seat  heavyweight  jet  fighters.  The  expense  of  these  flights  alone 
is  huge,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  month,  but  the  re- 
Milts  are  very  meager.  The  aim,  of  course,  is  to  gather  immediately  action- 
able imagery,  especially  at  night,  showing  such  things  as  insutgents  placing 


;ide  bombs  alongside  U.S.  patrol  routes  or  approaching  oil  pipelines  bear- 
ng  explosives.  Failing  that,  it  is  at  least  hoped  that  possible  insurgent  activities 
:ould  be  detected  for  further  investigation;  for  example,  people  furtively 
wringing  things  to  isolated  buildings  at  night.  But  in  practice,  unless  insur- 
gents carry  recognizable  weapons,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  differentiate  be- 
:ween  them  and  innocent  people  going  about  their  peaceful  business.  In  the 
meantime,  very  elaborate  equipment  that  is  very  costly  to  operate,  and  very 
ffective  in  identifying  armored  vehicles,  bunkers,  missile  launchers,  and  any 
other  readily  recognizable  target  of  classic  form,  is  still  being  employed  every 
day  in  futile  attempts  to  detect  deliveries  of  a  few  dollars  of  food,  or  the  em- 
placement of  readily  improvised  explosive  devices.  This  too  is  an  aspect  of 
the  structural  unsuitability  of  modern  armed  forces  to  fight  elusive  enemies 
that  present  no  stable  targets. 

The  essentially  political  advantage  of  the  insurgents  in  commanding  at  least 
the  silence  of  the  local  population  cannot  be  overcome  by  technical  means 
no  matter  how  advanced.  Nor  can  the  better  operational  methods  and  tac- 
tics advocated  in  FM  3-24  DRAFT  be  of  much  help.  So  few  of  the  insurgents 
ever  engage  in  direct  combat,  so  much  of  the  insurgency  takes  covert  forms, 
ranging  from  the  infiltration  of  the  government  to 
bombings,  sabotage,  and  assassinations,  that 
the  tactical  defeats  inflicted  on  the  insurgents — 
including  the  killing  of  their  top  leaders  and 
heroes — have  no  perceptible  im- 

rpact  on  the  volume  of  the  violence, 
and  of  its  political  consequences. 
Iraq,  as  noted,  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  far  bet- 
ter way  of  finding  insurgents  than  patrols  driving 
about  or  sensors,  howsoever  sophisticated:  the  Iraqi 
police  and  army.  Their  recruitment,  training,  equip- 
ment, and  upkeep,  a  very  costly  enterprise  in  both 
money  and  blood,  has  also  yielded  meager  results 
because  the  politics  of  the  situation  are  again  central, 
and  again  unfavorable.  It  is  easy  to  recruit  local  aux- 
iliaries in  any  poor  country,  and  any  number  of  Shi- 
ites,  Kurds,  and  Sunni  Arabs  can  readily  be  recruit- 
ed— in  recent  decades  that  is  how  many  of  them 
made  a  living,  by  exploiting  their  privileged  access 

as  Sunnis  and  Arabs  to  prized  military  and  police  salaries.  Other  jobs  were  much 
less  desirable,  because  they  required  work,  and  now,  in  any  case,  they  are  very 
scarce.  But  while  they  are  willing  to  wear  the  uniforms  and  accept  training 
up  to  a  point,  Sunni  Arabs  are  naturally  disinclined  to  help  capture  or  kill  in- 
surgents who  are  fighting  to  restore  the  Sunni  Arab  ascendancy  over  Iraq.  Be- 
sides, their  families  would  be  in  deadly  peril  if  they  were  suspected  of  loyal- 
ty to  their  government,  and  by  extension  to  the  Americans.  Some  of  those 
policemen  and  soldiers  know  much  about  the  insurgents  and  where  exactly 
they  might  be  found,  but  are  still  of  no  help  in  finding  them,  precisely  because 
they  are  insurgents  themselves.  Even  if  specifically  ordered  into  action  on  those 
rare  occasions  in  which  there  is  overt  combat,  most  Sunni  Arab  policemen 
and  soldiers  will  not  fight  the  insurgents;  if  they  cannot  simply  stand  back  qui- 
etly, they  are  apt  to  desert,  usually  with  their  weapons.  As  for  army  and  po- 
lice units  manned  mostly  by  Shiite  Arabs  or  Kurds,  they  are  not  actively  dis- 
loyal, but  they  cannot  gather  information  on  the  insurgents  either.  Sunni  Arab 
civilians  will  not  confide  in  them  any  more  than  in  Americans,  and  perhaps 
less,  because  sooner  or  later  the  Americans  will  leave  Iraq,  but  the  Kurds  and 
Shiites  will  not,  and  they  are  therefore  the  greater  enemy. 

The  adverse  political  terrain  of  counterinsurgency  is  simply  a  given  in  Iraq, 
as  it  is  everywhere  else,  for  if  insurgents  do  not  receive,  or  cannot  forcibly 
exact,  at  least  the  passive  collaboration  of  the  population  at  large,  they  nor- 
mally cannot  survive  at  all. 
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ALL  INSURGENCIES  FOLLOW  THE 
SAME  PATTERN:  THOSE  WHO 
REFUSE  TO  JOIN  THE  CAUSE  ARE 
FORCED  TO  COLLABORATE 
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THE  EASY  AND  RELIABLE  WAY  OF  DEFEATING  ALL  INSURGENCIES  EVERYWHERE 

Perfectly  ordinary  regular  armed  forces,  with  no  counterinsurgenc\  doc- 
trine or  training  whatever,  have  in  the  past  regularly  defeated  insurgents,  by 
using  a  number  of  well-proven  methods.  It  is  enough  to  consider  these  meth- 
ods to  see  why  the  armed  for<  es  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other  demo- 
c  ratk  country  cannot  possibly  use  them. 

The  simple  starting  point  is  that  insurgents  are  not  the  only  ones  who  can 
intimidate  or  terrorize  civilians.  For  instanc  e,  whenever  insurgents  are  believed 
to  be  present  in  a  village,  small  town,  or  distinct  city  district — a  very  com- 
mon occurrence  in  Iraq  at  present,  as  in  other  insurgency  situations — the  lo- 
C  al  notables  can  be  compelled  to  surrender  them  to  the  authorities,  under  the 
threat  of  escalating  punishments,  all  the  way  to  mass  executions.  That  is 
how  tin  *.  )ttoman  Empire  could  control  entire  provinces  with  a  few  feared 
janissaries  and  a  squadron  or  two  of  cavalry.  The  Turks  were  simply  too  few 
to  hunt  down  hidden  rebels,  but  they  did  not  have  to:  they  went  to  the  vil- 
lage chiefs  and  town  notables  instead,  to  demand  their  surrender,  or  else.  A 
massacre  once  in  a  while  remained  an  effective  warning  tor  decades.  So  it  was 
mostly  by  social  pressure  rather  than  brute  force  that  the  Ottomans  pre- 
set \  ed  their  rule:  it  was  the  leaders  of  each  ethnic  or  religious  group  inclined 
to  rebellion  that  did  their  best  to  keep  things  quiet,  and  if  they  failed,  they 
were  quite  likely  to  tell  the  Turks  where  to  rind  the  rebels  before  more  harm 
was  done 

I  ong  before  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Romans  knew  how  to  combine  sticks 
and  carrots  to  obtain  obedience  and  suppress  insurgencies.  Conquered  peo- 
ples too  proud  to  accept  the  benefits  of  their  rule,  from  public  baths  and  free 
circus  shows  to  reliable  law  courts,  were  "de-bellicized"  (a  very  Roman  idea). 
It  was  done  by  killing  all  who  dared  to  resist  in  arms — it  made  good  combat 
practice  tor  the  legion' — by  selling  into  slavery  any  who  were  captured  in 
hat  tie,  h\  leveling  towns  that  held  out  under  siege  instead  of  promptly  sur- 
rendering, and  by  readily  accepting  as  peaceful  suhjei  ts  and  future  citizens 
all  who  submitted  to  Roman  rule.  In  the  first  two  and  most  successful  cen- 
turies  of  imperial  Rome,  some  kWOOO  soldiers  in  all,  only  halt  of  them 
highly  trained  legionary  troops,  were  enough  to  secure  a  vast  empire  that 
stretched  well  beyond  the  Mediterranean  basin  that  formed  its  core,  today 
the  territory  of  some  thirty  European,  Middle  Eastern,  and  North  African 
states.  The  Romans  could  not  disperse  their  soldiers  in  hundreds  of  cities,  thou- 
sands of  towns,  and  countless  hamlets  to  repress  not  or  rebellion;  the  troops 
were  needed  to  guard  the  frontiers.  Instead,  they  relied  on  deterrence,  which 
was  periodically  reinforced  by  exemplary  punishments.  Most  inhabitants  of 
the  empire  never  rebelled  after  their  initial  conquest.  A  few  tribes  and  na- 
tions had  to  be  reconquered  after  trying  and  failing  to  overthrow  Roman  rule. 
A  few  simply  refused  to  become  obedient,  and  so  they  were  killed  off:  "They 
make  a  wasteland  and  call  it  peace"  was  the  bitter  complaint  of  a  Scottish 
chieftain  (.is  reported  by  Tacitus). 

Terrible  reprisals  to  deter  any  form  of  resistance  were  standard  operating 
procedure  tor  the  German  armed  forces  in  the  Second  World  War,  and  very 
effective  they  were  in  containing  resistance  with  very  few  troops.  As  against 
.ill  the  dramatic  films  and  books  that  describe  the  heroic  achievements  of  the 
resistance  all  over  occupied  Europe,  military  historians  have  documented 
the  tranquillity  that  the  German  occupiers  mostly  enjoyed,  and  the  normal- 
ity of  collaboration,  not  merely  by  notorious  traitors  such  as  the  incautious 
French  poet  or  the  tailed  Norwegian  politician  but  by  vast  numbers  of  ordi- 
nary people.  Polish  railwaymen,  tor  example,  secured  the  entire  sustenance 
of  the  German  eastern  front.  As  for  the  daring  resistance  attacks  that  feature 
in  films,  they  did  happen  occasionally,  but  not  often,  and  not  because  of  any 
lack  of  bravery  in  fighting  the  routinely  formidable  Germans  but  because  ot 
the  terrible  punishments  they  inflicted  on  the  population. 

*  )c(  upiers  can  thus  be  successful  without  need  of  any  specialized  coun- 
terinsurgency  methods  or  tactics  U  they  are  willing  to  out-terrorize  the 
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insurgents,  so  that  the  tear  of  reprisals  outweighs  the  desire  to  help  the  in- 
surgents or  their  threats.  The  Germans  also  established  secure  and  eco- 
nomical tonus  of  occupation  by  exploiting  isolated  resistance  attacks  to 
achieve  much  broader  demonstration  effects.  Lone  ( ierman  dispatc  h  riders 
were  easily  toppled  h\  tensed  wires  or  otherwise  intercepted  and  killed,  but 
then  troops  would  arrive  on  the  scene  to  hum  or  demolish  the  surrounding 
buildings  or  farms  or  the  nearest  village,  seizing  and  killing  anyone  who 
aroused  suspicion  or  just  happened  to  be  there.  After  word  of  the  terrible  deeds 
spread  and  was  duly  exaggerated,  t  ierman  dispatch  riders  i, .uld  safely  con- 
tinue on  their  way,  until  reaching  some  other  uninstruc  ted  part  of  the  world, 
where  the  sequence  would  have  to  be  repeated. 

I  ikewise  in  the  Vietnam  War,  the  Viei  ( long  and  North  Vietnamese  were 
skilled  in  using  terror  to  secure  their  pervasive  territorial  control  and  \vr\  ready 
l '  use  aiu  amount  of  violence  against  civilians,  from  countless  individual  as- 
sassinations to  mass  exec  ut  ions,  as  in  Hue  in  1968.  The  C  'ommunist  cause  had 
lis  em  husiasts,  "fellow  travelers,"  and  opportunistic  followers,  but  Vietnamese 
who  were  none  of  the  above,  and  not  outright  enemies,  were  compelled  to 
collaborate  actively  or  passively  by  the  threat  of  the  violence  so  liberally 
used.  Thar  is  exactly  what  the  insurgents  in  Iraq  are  now  doing,  and  this  is 
no  coincidence.  All  insurgencies  follow  the  same  pattern.  Locals  who  are  not 
sympathetic  to  begin  with,  who  cannot  be  recruited  to  the  cause,  are  com- 
pelled to  collaborate  by  the  tear  of  violence,  readily  reinforced 
Bb\  the  demonstrative  killing  of  those  who  insist  on  refusing  to 
help  the  resistance.  Neutrality  is  not  an  option. 
y  contrast,  the  capac  tt\  of  American  armed  forces  to  inflict  collective 
punishments  does  not  extend  much  beyond  curfews  and  other  such  restric- 
tions, inconvenient  to  be  sure  and  perhaps  sufficient  to  impose  real  hardship, 
but  obviously  insufficient  to  out-terrorize  insurgents.  Needless  to  say,  this  is 
not  a  political  limitation  that  Americans  would  ever  want  their  armed  forces 
to  overcome,  but  it  docs  leave  the  insurgents  in  control  of  the  population,  the 
real  "terrain"  of  any  insurgency.  Of  course,  the  ordinary  administrative  func- 
tions of  government  can  also  be  employed  against  the  insurgents,  less  com- 
pellingly  perhaps  but  without  need  of  violence.  Insurgents  everywhere  seek 
to  prohibit  any  form  of  collaboration  or  contact  with  the  authorities.,  but  they 
cannot  normally  prevent  civilians  from  entering  government  offices  to  apply 
tor  obligatory  licenses,  permits,  travel  documents,  and  such.  That  provides 
venues  tor  intelligence  officers  on  site  to  ask  applicants  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  insurgents,  in  exchange  tor  the  approval  of  their  requests  and  per- 
haps other  rewards.  This  effective  and  straightforward  method  has  been  wide- 
ly used,  and  there  is  no  ethical  or  legal  reason  win  it  should  not  be  used  by 
the  armed  forces  ot  the  United  States  as  well.  But  it  does  require  the  appa- 
ratus of  military7  government,  complete  with  administrative  services  for  civil- 
ians. During  and  atter  the  Second  World  War,  after  very  detailed  preparations, 
the  U.S.  Army  and  Navy  governed  the  American  zone  of  Germany,  all  ot 
Japan,  and  parts  ot  Italy.  Initially,  U.S.  officers  were  themselves  the  admin- 
istrators, with  such  assistance  from  local  officials  they  chose  to  re-employ.  Since 
then,  however,  the  United  States  has  preferred  both  in  Vietnam  long  ago  and 
now  in  Iraq  to  leave  government  to  the  locals. 

That  decision  reflects  another  kind  ot  politics,  manifest  in  the  ambivalence 
ot  a  United  Stares  government  that  is  willing  to  fight  wars,  that  is  willing  to 
start  wars  because  ot  future  threats,  that  is  willing  to  conquer  territory  or  even 
entire  countries,  and  yet  is  unwilling  to  govern  what  it  conquers,  even  for  a 
tew  veais.  e  Consequently,  tor  all  the  real  talent  manifest  in  the  writing  of  FM 
5-24  1  )RAFT,  its  prescriptions  are  in  the  end  of  little  or  no  use  and  amount 
to  a  kind  ot  malpractice.  All  its  best  methods,  all  its  clever  tactics,  all  the 
treasure  and  blood  that  the  United  States  has  been  willing  to  expend,  can- 
not overcome  the  crippling  ambivalence  ot  occupiers  who  refuse  to  govern, 
and  their  principled  and  inevitable  refusal  to  out-terrori:e  the  insurgents,  the 
necessary  and  sufficient  condition  ot  a  tranquil  occupation.  ■ 
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small  gray  helicopter  was  perched  on  the 
runway,  its  rotors  beating  slowly  against  the 
shroud  of  fog  and  rain  blowing  in  from  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Visibility  was  poor,  but  visibility  did 
not  matter.  The  helicopter  had  no  windows,  no 
doors,  and,  for  that  matter,  no 
pilot.  Its  elliptical  fuselage 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  carved 
out  of  wood  and  sanded  smooth 
of  detail.  It  hovered  above  the 
runway  for  a  moment,  swung  its 
blind  face  toward  the  bay,  and 
then  dissolved  into  the  mist. 

The  helicopter  was  the  first 
among  a  dozen  unmanned  aer- 
ial vehicles  (UAVs)  scheduled 
to  fly  during  the  annual  Asso- 
ciation for  Unmanned  Vehicle 
Systems  International  confer- 
ence in  Baltimore.  The  live 
demonstration  area  at  Webster  Field,  a  naval  air 
facility  located  seventy  miles  south  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  was  laid  out  along  the  lines  of  a  car- 
nival midway.  Big  defense  contractors  and  small 
engineering  firms  exhibited  the  latest  military 
robots  under  white  tents  staked  out  alongside  an 
auxiliary  runway.  Armed  soldiers  kept  watch  from 
towers  and  strolled  through  the  throng  of  military 
officers  and  industry  reps.  I  took  a  seat  among 
rows  of  metal  chairs  arrayed  in  front  of  a  giant 
video  screen,  which  displayed  a  live  feed  from 
the  helicopter's  surveillance  camera.  There  was 
little  to  see  except  clouds,  so  the  announcer  at- 
tempted to  liven  things  up. 


"Yesterday  we  saw  some  boats  out  there,"  he 
said,  with  an  aggressive  enthusiasm  better  suited 
to  a  monster-truck  rally.  "They  didn't  know  they 
were  being  targeted  by  one  of  the  newest  UAVs!" 
Next,  two  technicians  from  AeroVironment, 
Inc.,  jogged  onto  the  airfield  and 
knelt  in  the  wet  grass  to  assem- 
ble what  appeared  to  be  a 
remote-controlled  airplane.  One 
of  them  raised  it  over  his  shoul- 
der, leaned  back,  and  threw  it 
into  the  air  like  a  javelin.  The 
airplane — called  the  Raven — 
climbed  straight  up,  stalled, 
dipped  alarmingly  toward  the 
ground,  and  then  leveled  off  at 
two  hundred  feet,  its  tiny  electric 
motor  buzzing  like  a  mosquito. 
The  screen  switched  to  show  the 
Raven's  video  feed:  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  airstrip,  at  one  end  of  which  a  large 
American  flag  flapped  limply  on  a  rope  strung  be- 
tween two  portable  cranes  next  to  an  inflatable 
Scud  missile  launcher. 

"A  lot  of  the  principles  we  use  here  are  tak- 
en from  the  model  industry,"  an  AeroViron- 
ment spokesman  told  tbe  announcer  as  the 
Raven  looped  around  the  field.  The  U.S.  mili- 
tary has  purchased  more  than  3,000  Ravens, 
many  of  which  have  been  deployed  in 
and  Afghanistan,  but  apparently  none  o 
military  officers  present  had  ever  s<    n  om 
land.  At  the  end  of  die  Raven's  secon 
the  crowd  went  silent  as  the 
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meted  from  the  sky  and  careered  into  the 
ground,  tearing  off  its  wings.  The  technicians 
scrambled  to  the  crash  site,  stuck  the  wines 
back  on,  and  held  the  Raven  triumphantly 
above  their  heads. 

"It's  designed  that  way,"  the  spokesman  ex- 
plained. 

"Hey,  it  you  can't  fix  it  with  duct  tape,"  the  an- 
nouncer said,  "it's  not  worth  fixing,  am  I  right."' 

Other  teams  took  the  field  to  demonstrate 
their  company's  UAVs.  The  sheer  variety  of  air- 
craft and  their  launching  methods — planes  were 
slung  from  catapults  and  bungee  cords,  shot  from 
pneumatic  guns  and  the  backs  of  pi(  kup  trucks, 
or  simply  tossed  by  hand  into  the  air — testified  to 
the  prodigious  growth  in  demand  for  military  ro- 
bots since  the  terrorist  attacks  of  September 

11,  2001,  and  the 


Weaponized  ROBOTS  ARE  THE 
ULTIMATE  "FORCE  MULTIPLIER"— 

THEY  CAN  DO  THE  MOST 
DAMAGE  WITH  THE  LEAST  PEOPLE 


subsequent  "global 
war  on  terrorism."  In 
his  opening  confer- 
ence remarks,  Rear 
Admiral  Timothy 
Heely  compared  the 
embryonic  UAV 
market  with  aviation 
in  the  first  decades 
of  the  twentieth  century,  when  the  Wright  broth- 
ers built  planes  in  their  workshop  and  dirigibles 
carried  passengers.  "It's  all  out  there,"  he  said. 
"You  don't  want  to  throw  anything  away." 

It  started  to  drizzle  again.  The  military  officers 
sought  refuge  under  a  catered  VIP  tent  decorat- 
ed with  red,  white,  and  blue  bunting  while  the 
rest  of  us  scattered  in  all  directions.  I  headed  to 
the  unmanned  ground  vehicle  (UGV)  tent  lo- 
cated at  the  far  end  of  the  runway.  The  tent's  in- 
terior was  dim;  the  air,  sticky  and  hot.  Tables 
stocked  with  brochures  and  laptops  lined  the 
vinyl  walls.  Robots  rested  unevenly  on  the  grass. 
This  was  the  first  year  UGVs  were  allowed 
demonstration  time  at  the  conference,  and  com- 
pany reps  were  eager  to  show  what  their  robots 
could  do.  A  rep  from  iRobot,  maker  of  the  popu- 
lar Roomba  robotic  vacuum  cleaner,  flipped 
open  a  shiny  metal  briefcase  that  contained  an 
LCD  monitor  and  a  control  panel  studded  with 
switches  and  buttons  for  operating  the  PackBot, 
a  "man-packable"  tracked  robot  not  much  big- 
ger than  a  telephone  hook.  Hundreds  of  Pack- 
Bots  have  already  been  deployed  in  Iraq. 

"It  you  can  operate  a  Game  Boy,  you're  good," 
the  rep  said. 

A  Raytheon  engineer  hied  up  an  orange  ro- 
bot that  looked  like  a  track  loader  used  in  ex- 
cavation. The  only  difference  was  ;i  solid  black 
box  containing  a  radio  receiver  on  top  of  the 
cage  where  the  human  driver  normally  sat.  It 
rumbled  out  of  the  tent  onto  the  airfield,  fol- 
lowed by  a  camera  crew. 


"It's  a  Bobcat,"  the  announcer  shouted.  "It's  a 
biiig  Bobcat!" 

The  Bobcat  rolled  up  to  a  steel  garbage  bin 
containing  a  "simulated  Improvised  Explosive 
1  )evice,"  hoisted  it  into  the  air  with  a  set  of  pin- 
cers, and  crumpled  it  like  a  soda  can.  A  Raytheon 
spokesman  listed  all  the  things  the  tricked-out 
Bobcat  could  do,  such  as  breach  walls. 

"You  could  also  crush  things  like  a  car  if  you 
wanted  to,"  he  added. 

"I  never  thought  of  crushing  something,"  the 
announcer  said.  "But  yeah,  this  would  do 
very  nicely." 

After  the  Bobcat  had  dispatched  the  mangled 
garbage  bin  and  returned  to  the  tent,  I  asked  a 
Raytheon  engineer  if  the  company  had  thought 
about  arming  it  with  machine  guns.  "For- 
get the  machine  guns,"  he  said  dis- 
missively.  "We're  going  lasers." 


M 


.  ilitary  robots  are  nothing  new.  During 
World  War  II,  Germans  sent  small,  remote- 
controlled  bombs  on  tank  treads  across  front 
lines;  and  the  United  States  experimented 
with  unmanned  aircraft,  packing  tons  of  high 
explosives  into  conventional  bombers  piloted 
from  the  air  by  radio  (one  bomber  exploded 
soon  after  takeoff,  killing  Joseph  Kennedy's  el- 
dest son,  and  the  experiment  was  eventually 
shelved).  But  in  a  war  decided  by  the  maneu- 
ver of  vast  armies  across  whole  continents,  ro- 
bots were  a  peculiar  sideshow. 

The  practice  of  warfare  has  changed  dra- 
matically in  the  past  sixty  years.  Since  Viet- 
nam, the  American  military  mach'ne  has 
been  governed  by  two  parallel  and  comple- 
mentary trends:  an  aversion  to  casualties  and 
a  heavy  reliance  on  technology.  The  Gulf 
War  reinforced  the  belief  that  technology  can 
replace  human  soldiers  on  the  battlefield,  and 
the  "Black  Hawk  down"  incident  in  Somalia 
made  this  belief  an  article  of  faith.  Today,  any 
new  weapon  worth  its  procurement  contract  is 
customarily  referred  to  as  a  "force  multiplier," 
which  can  be  translated  as  doing  more  dam- 
age with  less  people.  Weaponized  robots  are 
the  ultimate  force  multiplier,  and  every 
branch  of  the  military  has  increased  spending 
on  new  unmanned  systems. 

At  $145  billion,  the  Army's  Future  Combat 
Systems  (FCS)  is  the  costliest  weapons  program 
in  history,  and  in  some  ways  the  most  visionary 
as  well.  The  individual  soldier  is  still  central  to 
the  FCS  concept,  but  he  has  been  reconfigured 
as  a  sort  of  plug-and-play  warrior,  a  node  in 
what  is  envisioned  as  a  sprawling  network  of  ro- 
bots, manned  vehicles,  ground  sensors,  satel- 
lites, and  command  centers.  In  theory,  each 
node  will  exchange  real-time  information  with 
the  network,  allowing  the  entire  system  to 
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iccommodate  sudden  changes  in  the  "battle 
pace."  The  fog  of  war  would  become  a  relic  of 
he  past,  like  the  musket,  swept  away  by  crys- 
alline  streams  of  encrypted  data.  The  enemy 
vould  not  be  killed  so  much  as  deleted. 

FCS  calls  for  seven  new  unmanned  systems, 
.t's  not  clear  how  much  autonomy  each  sys- 
em  will  be  allowed.  According  to  Unmanned 
Effects  (UFX):  Taking  the  Human  Out  of  the 
Loop,  a  2003  study  commissioned  by  the  U.S. 
oint  Forces  Command,  advances  in  artificial 
ntelligence  and  automatic  target  recognition 
will  give  robots  the  ability  to  hunt  down  and 
kill  the  enemy  with  limited  human  supervi- 
sion by  2015.  As  the  study's  title  suggests,  hu- 
mans are  the  weakest  link  in  the  robot's  "kill 
chain" — the  sequence  of  events  that  oc- 
curs from  the  moment  an  enemy  target 
is  detected  to  its  destruction. 

At  Webster  Field,  the  latest  link  in  the 
military's  increasingly  automated  kill  chain 
was  on  display:  the  Special  Weapons  Ob- 
servation Reconnaissance  Detection  Sys- 
tem, or  SWORDS.  I  squatted  down  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  it.  Despite  its  the- 
atrical name,  SWORDS  was  remarkably 
plain,  consisting  of  two  thick  rubber  treads, 
stubby  antennae,  and  a  platform  mounted 
with  a  camera  and  an  M240  machine 
gun — all  painted  black.  The  robot  is  man- 
ufactured by  a  company  named  Foster- 
Miller,  whose  chief  representative  at  the 
show  was  Bob  Quinn,  a  slope-shouldered, 
balding  man  with  bright  blue  eyes.  Bob 
helped  his  engineer  to  get  SWORDS  ready 
for  a  quick  demo.  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Francis  Harvey,  the  VIP  of  VIPs,  was  com- 
ing through  the  UGV  tent  for  a  tour. 

"The  real  demonstration  is  when  you're 
actually  firing  these  things,"  Bob  lament- 
ed. Unfortunately,  live  fire  was  forbidden 
at  Webster  Field,  and  Bob  had  arrived  too 
late  to  schedule  a  formal  demonstration. 
At  another  conference  two  months  be- 
fore, he  had  been  free  to  drive  SWORDS 
around  all  day  long.  "I  was  going  into  the 
different  booths  and  displays,  pointing  my 
gun,  moving  it  up  and  down  like  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  People  were  going  like  this" — he 
jumped  back  and  held  up  his  hands  in  surren- 
der— "then  they  would  follow  the  robot  back  to 
me  because  they  had  no  idea  where  I  was.  And 
that's  the  exact  purpose  of  an  urban  combat  ca- 
pability like  this." 

Sunlight  flooded  into  the  tent  as  Secretary 
Harvey  parted  the  canopy,  Hanked  by  two 
lanky  Rangers  in  fatigues  and  berets.  Bob  ran 
his  hand  over  his  scalp  and  smoothed  his  shirt. 
It  was  sweltering  inside  the  tent  now.  Beneath 
the  brim  of  his  tan  baseball  cap,  Secretary  Har- 


vey's face  was  bright  red  and  beaded  with 
sweat.  He  nodded  politely,  leaning  into  the 
verbal  barrage  of  specifications  and  payloads 
and  mission  packages  the  reps  threw  at  him. 
When  he  got  to  SWORDS,  he  clasped  his 
hands  behind  his  back  and  stared  down  at  the 
robot  as  if  it  were  a  small  child.  Someone  from 
his  entourage  excitedly  explained  the  various 
weapons  it  could  carry. 

Bob  had  orchestrated  enough  dog-and-pony 
shows  to  know  that  technology  doesn't  always 
impress  men  of  Secretary  Harvey's  age  and  po- 
sition. "We  don't  have  it  in  the  field  yet,"  Bob 
interrupted,  going  on  to  say  that  SWORDS 
wasn't  part  of  any  official  procurement  plan.  It 
was  a  direct  result  of  a  "bootstrap  effort"  by 


real  soldiers  at  Picatinny  Arsenal  in  New  Jer- 
sey who  were  trying  to  solve  real  problems  for 
their  comrades  in  the  field.  "And  soldiers  love 
it,"  he  added. 

On  the  long  bus  ride  back  to  Baltimore,  I  sat 
behind  Master  Sergeant  Mike  Gomez,  a  Marine 
UAV  pilot.  "All  we  are  are  battery-powered 
forward  observers,"  he  joked.  Mike  was  biased 
against  autonomous  robots  that  could  fire 
weapons  or  drop  bombs  with  minim  il,  ii 
human  intervention.  There  were  too  : 
things  that  could  go  wrong,  and  inn 
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people  could  be  killed  as  a  result.  At  the  same 
time,  he  wasn't  opposed  to  machines  that  were 
"going  to  save  Marines,  save  time,  save  man- 
power, save  lives." 

It  wasn't  the  first  time  that  day  I'd  heard  this 
odd  contradiction,  and  oxer  the  next  three 
days  I'd  hear  it  again  and  again.  It  was  as  it 
everyone  had  rehearsed  the  same  set  of  talking 
points.  Robots  will  take  soldiers  out  ot  harm's 
way.  Robots  will  save  lives.  Allow  robots  to 
pull  the  trigger?  No  way,  it'll  never  happen. 
Rut  wasn't  the  logical  outcome  of  all  this  fancy 
technology  an  autonomous  robot  force,  no  hu- 
mans required  save  tor  those  few  sitting  in 
darkened  control  rooms  halt  a  world  away? 
Wasn't  the  best  way  to  save  lives — American 
lives,  at  least — to  take  humans  off  the  battle- 
field altogether?  Mike  stared  out  the  bus  win- 
dow at  the  passing  traffic 

"I  don't  think  that  you  can  ever  take  him 
out,"  he  said,  his  breath  fogging  the  tinted  glass. 
"What  happens  to  every  major  civilization?  At 
some  point  they  civilize  themselves  right  out  of 
warriors.  You've  got  sheep  and  you've  got 
wolves.  You've  got  to  have  enough  wolves 
around  to  protect  your  sheep,  or  else  somebody 
else's  wolves  are  going  to  take  them  out." 

Coming  from  a  career  soldier,  Mike's  views 
of  war  and  humanity  were  understandably  ro- 
mantic. To  him,  bad  wolves  weren't  the  real 
threat.  It  was  the  idea  that  civilization  might 
be  able  to  get  along  without  wolves,  good  or 
bad,  or  that  wolves  could  be  made  of  titanium 
and  silicon.  What  would  happen  to 
the  warrior  spirit  then? 


S, 


'cores  of  scale-model  UAVs  dangled  on 
wires  from  the  ceiling  of  the  exhibit  hall  at  the 
Raltimore  Convention  Center,  rotating  lazily 
in  currents  ot  air-conditioning.  Models  jutted 
into  the  aisles,  their  wings  canted  in  attitudes 
ot  flight.  Company  reps  blew  packing  dust  off 
cluster  bombs  and  electronic  equipment.  They 
put  out  bowls  of  candy  and  trinkets.  Every- 
where I  looked  1  saw  ghostly  black-and-white 
images  of  myself,  captured  by  dozens  of  in- 
frared surveillance  cameras  mounted  inside 
domed  gimbals,  staring  back  at  me  from 
closed-circuit  televisions. 

In  addition  to  cameras,  almost  every  booth 
featured  a  large  plasma  monitor  showing  a  con- 
tinuous video  loop  of  robots  blowing  up  vehi- 
cles on  target  ranges,  or  robots  pepper-spraying 
intruders,  robots  climbing  stairs,  scurrying 
down  sewer  pipes,  circling  above  battlefields 
and  mountain  ranges.  These  videos  were  often 
accompanied  by  a  narrator's  bland  voice-over, 
muttered  from  a  sound  system  that  rivaled  the 
most  expensive  home  theater. 

I  sat  clown  in  the  concession  area  to  study  the 


floor  map.  An  engineer  next  to  me  picked  at  a' 
plate  ot  underripe  melon  and  shook  his  head  in 
awe  al  the  long  lines  ot  people  waiting  tor  cot- 
tee.  "Four  or  five  years  ago  it  was  just  booths 
with  concept  posters  pinned  up,"  he  said.  "Now 
the  actual  stuff  is  here.  It's  amazing." 

At  the  fringes  ot  the  exhibit  hall,  I  wan- 
dered through  the  warrens  ot  small  companies 
and  remote  military  arsenals  squeezed  side-by- 
side  into  10x10  booths.  1  followed  the  screech- 
ing chords  of  thrash  metal  until  1  stood  in 
front  of  a  television  playing  a  promotional 
video  featuring  a  robot  called  Chaos.  Chaos 
wis  built  by  Autonomous  Solutions,  a  private 
company  that  had  been  spun  out  of  Utah 
State  University's  robotics  lab.  In  the  video,  it 
clambered  over  various  types  of  terrain,  its  four 
flipper-like  tracks  chewing  up  dirt  and  rocks 
and  tree  bark.  The  real  thing  was  somewhat 
less  kinetic.  A  Chaos  prototype  lay  motionless 
on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  television.  I  nudged 
it  with  my  foot  and  asked  the  company's 
young  operations  manager  what  it  was  de- 
signed to  do. 

"Kick  the  pants  off  the  PackRot,"  he  said, 
glancing  around  nervously.  "No,  I'm  kidding." 

A  tew  booths  down  I  encountered  a  group  of 
men  gathered  around  a  robot  the  size  of  a  pa- 
perback book.  Apparently,  it  could  climb  walls 
by  virtue  of  a  powerful  centrifuge  in  its  belly.  A 
picture  showed  it  stuck  to  a  building  outside  a 
second-story  window,  peering  over  the  sill.  Rut 
the  rep  holding  the  remote-control  box  kept 
ramming  the  robot  into  a  cloth-draped  wall  at 
the  back  of  his  booth.  The  robot  lost  traction 
on  the  loose  fabric  and  flipped  over  on  its  back, 
wheels  spinning.  A  rep  from  the  neighboring 
booth  volunteered  use  of  his  filing  cabinet.  The 
little  robot  zipped  across  the  floor,  bumped  the 
cabinet,  and,  with  a  soft  whir,  climbed  straight 
up  the  side.  When  it  got  to  the  top  it  extended 
a  metal  stalk  hearing  a  tiny  camera  and  scanned 
the  applauding  crowd. 

I  continued  along  the  perimeter,  trying  to 
avoid  eye  contact  with  the  reps.  Since  it  was 
the  first  day  of  the  show,  they  were  fresh  and 
alert,  rocking  on  their  heels  at  the  edges  of  their 
booths,  their  eyes  darting  from  name  badge  to 
name  badge  in  search  of  potential  customers.  I 
picked  up  an  M4  carbine  resting  on  a  table  in 
the  Chatten  Associates  booth.  The  gun's  grip 
had  been  modified  to  simulate  a  computer 
mouse.  It  had  two  rubber  keys  and  a  thumb 
stick  for  operating  a  miniature  radio-controlled 
tank  sporting  an  assault  rifle  in  its  turret. 

"You'll  need  this,"  said  Kent  Massey,  Chat- 
ten's  chief  operating  officer.  He  removed  a  hel- 
met from  a  mannequin's  head  and  placed  it  on 
mine.  Then  he  adjusted  the  heads-up  display,  a 
postage  stamp-sized  LCD  screen  that  floated  in 
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from  ol  my  right  eye.  The  idea  behind  the  setup 
was  that  a  soldier  could  simultaneously  keep 
one  eye  on  the  battlefield  while  piloting  the  ro- 
bot via  a  video  feed  beamed  back  to  his  heads 
up  display.  He  never  had  to  take  his  fingei  oil 
the  trigger. 

I  blinked  and  saw  a  robot's-eye  view  ot  traffic 
cones  arranged  on  a  fluorescent  green  square  "I 
artificial  turf.  I  turned  my  head  first  to  the  left, 
then  to  the  right.  The  gimbal-mounted  camera 
in  the  tank  mimicked  the  motion,  swiveling 
left,  then  right.  I  pushed  the  thumb  stick  on 
the  carbine's  pistol  grip.  The  tank  lurched  for- 
ward, knocking  down  a  cone. 

"Try  not  to  look  at  the  robot,"  Kent  advised. 

1  turned  my  back  to  him  and  faced  the  aisle. 
It  was  difficult  for  me  to  imagine  how  the 


soldier  ot  the  future  would  manage  both  the 
stress  ot  combat  and  the  information  overload 
that  plagues  the  average  office  worker.  Simply 
driving  the  tank  made  me  dizzy,  despite  Kent's 
claims  that  Chatten's  head-aiming  system  in- 
creased "situational  awareness"  and  "opera- 
tional efficiency"  by  400  percent.  Then  again, 
1  wasn't  Army  material.  1  was  too  old,  too 
analog.  As  a  Boeing  rep  would  later  explain  to 
me,  they  were  "building  systems  for  kids  that 
are  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  right 


now.  They  get  the  PDAs,  the  digital  things, 
cell  phones,  IM." 

As  1  crashed  the  tank  around  the  obstacle 
course,  conventioneers  stopped  in  the  aisle  to 
determine  win  1  was  pointing  a  machine  gun  at 
them.  1  aimed  the  muzzle  at  the  floor. 

"The  one  mission  that  you  simply  cannot 
<\o  without  us  is  armed  reconnaissance,"  Kent 
said  over  my  shoulder.  "Poke  around  a  corner, 
clear  a  house  .  .  .  We  lost  thirty-eight  guys  in 
Fallujah  in  exactly  those  kinds  of  circum- 
stances, plus  a  couple  hundred  wounded. 
If  [the  robot]  gets  killed,  there's  no 
letter  to  write  home." 


R 


obots  have  always  been  associated  with 
dehumanization  and,  more  explicitly,  humani- 
ty's extinction.  The  word  "robot"  is  de- 
rived from  the  Czech  word  for  forced  labor, 
"robota,"  and  first  appeared  in  Karel 
Capek's  1920  play,  R.U.R.  (Rossum's  Uni- 
versal Robots) ,  which  ends  with  the  de- 
struction of  mankind. 

This  view  of  robots,  popularized  in  such 
movies  as  the  Terminator  series,  troubles 
Cliff  Hudson,  who  at  the  time  coordi- 
nated robotics  efforts  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  ran  into  Cliff  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  show,  outside  Carnegie 
Mellon's  National  Robotics  Engineering 
Center's  booth.  Like  the  scientists  in 
R.U .R. ,  Cliff  saw  robots  as  a  benign  class 
of  mechanized  serfs.  Military  robots  will 
handle  most  of  "the  three  Ds:  dull,  dan- 
gerous, dirty-type  tasks,"  he  said,  such  as 
transporting  supplies,  guarding  check- 
points, and  sniffing  for  bombs.  The  more 
delicate  task  of  killing  would  remain  in 
human  hands. 

"I  liken  it  to  the  military  dog,"  Cliff 
said,  and  brought  up  a  briefing  given  the 
previous  day  by  an  explosive-ordnance  dis- 
posal (EOD)  officer  who  had  just  returned 
from  Iraq.  The  highlight  of  the  briefing 
was  an  MTV-style  video  montage  of  robots 
disarming  IEDs.  It  ended  with  a  soldier 
walking  away  from  the  camera,  silhouetted 
against  golden  evening  sunlight,  his  loyal 
robot  bumping  along  the  road  at  his  heels. 
Cliff  pressed  his  hands  together.  "It's  that  part- 
nership, it's  that  team  approach,"  he  said.  "It's  not 
going  to  replace  the  soldier.  It's  going  to  be  an 
added  capability  and  enhancer." 

Adjacent  to  where  we  stood  talking  in  the 
aisle  was  a  prototype  of  the  Gladiator,  a  six- 
wheeled  armored  car  about  the  size  of  a  golf  cart, 
built  by  Carnegie  Mellon  engineers  for  the 
Marines.  It  was  one  mean  enhancer.  The  proto- 
type was  equipped  with  a  machine  gun,  but  mis- 
siles could  be  attached  to  it  as  well. 
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"If  you  see  concertina  wire,  you  send  this 
down  range,"  Cliff  said,  maintaining  his  theme 
of  man/robot  cooperation.  "And  then  the 
Marines  can  come  up  behind  it.  It's  a  great 
weapon."  Despite  its  capabilities,  the  Gladiator 
hadn't  won  the  complete  trust  of  the  Marines. 
"It's  a  little  unstable,"  Cliff  admitted.  "Most 
people  are  uncomfortable  around  it  when  the 
safety  is  removed." 

Reps  proffering  business  cards  began  circling 
around  Cliff  and  his  entourage,  sweeping  me  aside. 
Jorgen  Pedersen,  a  young  engineer  with  thin  blond 
hair  and  a  goatee,  watched  the  scene  with  be- 
mused detachment,  his  elbows  propped  on  the 
Gladiator's  turret.  Jorgen  had  written  the  Gladi- 
ator's fire-control  software. 

"How  safe  is  this  thing?"  I  asked  him. 

"We  wanted  it  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety  first," 
Jorgen  said.  "You  can  always  make  something 
more  unsafe."  In  the  early  stages  of  the  Gladiator's 
development,  Jorgen  had  discovered  that  its  com- 
munications link  wasn't  reliable  enough  to  al- 
low machine-gun  bursts  longer  than  six  seconds. 
After  six  seconds,  the  robot  would  stop  firing. 
So  he  reprogrammed  the  fire-control  system  with 
a  fail-safe. 

"You  may  have  great  communications  here," 
Jorgen  said,  touching  the  Gladiator  with  his  fin- 
gertips. "But  you  take  one  step  back  and  you're  just 
on  the  hairy  edge  of  where  this  thing  can  com- 
municate well." 

The  integrity  of  data  links  between  un- 
manned systems  and  their  operators  is  a  major 
concern.  Satellite  bandwidth,  already  in  short 
supply,  will  be  stretched  even  further  as  more 
robots  and  other  sophisticated  electronics,  such 
as  remote  sensors,  are  committed  to  the  battle- 
field. There's  also  the  possibility  that  radio  sig- 
nals could  be  jammed  or  hijacked  by  the  ene- 
my. But  these  problems  are  inherent  to  the 
current  generation  of  teleoperated  machines: 
robots  that  are  controlled  by  humans  from  afar. 
As  robots  become  more  autonomous,  fulfilling 
missions  according  to  pre-programmed  instruc- 
tions, maintaining  constant  contact  with  hu- 
man operators  will  be  unnecessary.  I  asked  Jor- 
gen if  robots  would  someday  replace  soldiers  on 
the  battlefield.  He  reiterated  the  need  for  a 
man  in  the  loop. 

"Maybe  that's  because  I'm  short-sighted  based 
on  my  current  experiences,"  he  said.  "Maybe  the 
only  way  that  it  could  happen  is  if  there's  no  oth- 
er people  out  on  that  field  doing  battle.  It's  just 
robots  battling  robots.  At  that  point,  it  doesn't 
matter.  We  all  just  turn  on  the  TV  to 
see  who's  winning." 


present  serious  moral  and  ethical,  if  not  strictly 
legal,  issues.  Robots  invite  no  special  consider- 
ation under  the  laws  of  armed  conflict,  which 
place  the  burden  of  responsibility  on  humans, 
not  weapons  systems.  When  a  laser-guided  bomb 
kills  civilians,  responsibility  falls  on  everyone  in- 
volved in  the  kill  chain,  from  the  pilot  who 
dropped  the  bomb  to  the  commander  who 
ordered  the  strike.  Robots  will  be  treated  no 
differently.  It  will  become  vastly  more  difficult, 
however,  to  assign  responsibility  for  noncom- 
batant  deaths  caused  by  mechanical  or  pro- 
gramming failures  as  robots  are  granted  greater 
degrees  of  autonomy.  In  this  sense,  robots  may 
prove  similar  to  low-tech  cluster  bombs  or  land 
mines,  munitions  that  "do  something  that 
they're  not  supposed  to  out  of  the  control  of 
those  who  deploy  them,  and  in  doing  so  cause 
unintended  death 


As  ROBOTS  BECOME  MORE 

AUTONOMOUS,  CONSTANT 

CONTACT  WITH  HUMAN 

OPERATORS  WILL  BE  UNNECESSARY 


I 


t  is  almost  certain  that  robot  deployment 
will  save  lives,  both  military  and  civilian.  And 
yet  the  prospect  of  robot-on-human  warfare  does 


and  suffering,"  ac- 
cording to  Michael 
Byers,  professor  of 
global  politics  and 
international  law  at 
the  University  of 
British  Columbia. 

The  moral  issues 
are  perhaps  similar 

to  those  arising  from  the  use  of  precision- 
guided  munitions  (PGMs).  There's  no  doubt 
that  PGMs  greatly  limit  civilian  casualties  and 
collateral  damage  to  civilian  infrastructure  such 
as  hospitals,  electrical  grids,  and  water  systems. 
But  because  PGM  strikes  are  more  precise 
compared  with  dropping  sticks  of  iron  bombs 
from  B-52s,  the  civilian  casualties  that  often 
result  from  PGM  strikes  are  considered  necessary, 
if  horribly  unfortunate,  mistakes.  One  need  look 
no  further  than  the  PGM  barrage  that  accom- 
panied the  ground  invasion  of  Iraq  in  2003. 
"Decapitation  strikes"  aimed  at  senior  Iraqi  lead- 
ers pounded  neighborhoods  from  Baghdad  to 
Basra.  Due  to  poor  intelligence,  none  of  the 
fifty  known  strikes  succeeded  in  finding  their 
targets.  In  four  of  the  strikes  forty-two  civilians 
were  killed,  including  six  members  of  a  family 
who  had  the  misfortune  of  living  next  door  to 
Saddam  Hussein's  half  brother. 

It's  not  difficult  to  imagine  a  similar  scenario 
involving  robots  instead  of  PGMs.  A  robot 
armed  only  with  a  machine  gun  enters  a  house 
known  to  harbor  an  insurgent  leader.  The  ro- 
bot opens  fire  and  kills  a  woman  and  her  two 
children  instead.  It's  later  discovered  that  the 
insurgent  leader  moved  to  a  different  location 
at  the  last  minute.  Put  aside  any  mitigating  fac- 
tors that  might  prevent  a  situation  like  this 
from  occurring  and  assume  that  the  rob< 
exactly  what  it  was  programmed  to  do.  Assume 
the  commander  behind  the  operation  acted  on 
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i  In  latest  1 1 1 1 1 lligenc  e,  and  thai  he  folli 
ilu-  law  -  "I  armed  conflict  to  the  letter.  Al- 
ii the  deaths  oi  the  woman  and  i  hildren 
might  not  i  lit'  the  laws  oi  armed  conflii  i , 
they  fall  into  a  moral  blai  I  holi  when  no  one, 
no  human  anyway,  is  directly  responsible.  Had 
the  innocents  ol  My  Lai  and  Haditha  been 
lain  i"  >'  i  ■.  errani  men  bul  I  • I  ma- 
chines, would  we  know  the  names  oi  these 
places  ii  iday? 

More  troubling  than  the  <  ompromised ral 

call  mI' i  with  which  we  program  our  killing 
in. i.  hines  is  how  robots  reduce  even  further  the 
costs,  hi  ill  i  fiscal  and  human,  oi  the  choio  to 
a  ;n ,  Robots  .Ii  i  ni  ii  have  to  be  rei  ruited, 
trained,  fed,  01  paid  extra  for  combal  July. 
When  they  are  destroyed,  there  are  no  death 
benefits  to  disburse.  Shipping  them  oil  to  hos- 
tile lands  doesn't  require  the  expenditure  "I  po 
litical  capital  either.  There  will  be  no  gri<  ing 
robot  mothers  pit  I i  amp  outside  the  presi- 
dent's ranch  gates.  Robots  are,  quite  literally, 
in  nil  the  shell  war-fighting  capability  wai  in 
,i  t  .in. 

This  bloodless  vision  oi  future  combat  was 
best  captured  by  a  billboard  I  saw  at  the  exhibi- 
tion, in  the  (  ieni  ral  I  dynamics  booth.  I  he  bill- 

I d  was  hi  led  "Robots  as  Co-<  i  imbatants," 

and  two  scenes  illustrated  the  concept  in  the 
garish  style  ol  toy  model  box  art.  One  featured 
UGVs  positioned  on  a  slope  neai  a  grove  oi 
glossy  palm  hits.  Id  the  distance,  a  group  oi 
mud-brick  buildings  resembling  a  walled  com- 
pound was  set  against  a  barren  mountain  range. 
Bright  red  parabolas  traced  the  trajectories 
■  'I  iin  irtai  shells  I  ired  into  the  c  ompound 
from  UGVs,  bul  there  were  no  explosions, 
no  smoke, 

The  other  scene  was  composed  in  the  gritty 
vernac  ulat  oi  television  news  footage  from  Iraq. 
A  squad  ol  soldiers  trotted  down  the  cracked 
;idewalk  "I  a  city  street,  past  stained  concrete 
facades  and  terraces  awash  in  glaring  sunlight. 
A  small,  wingless  micro-UAV  hovered  above 
the  soldiers  amid  a  tangled  nest  oi  drooping 
telephone  lines,  projecting  a  cone  oi  white 
light  that  suggested  an  invisible  sensor  beam. 
And  smack  in  the  foreground,  a  UGV  had  ma- 
neuvered into  the  street,  guns  blazing.  In  both 
scenes,  the  soldiers  are  in<  idental  to  the  action. 
Some  don't  even  carry  nibs,  I  bey  sit  in 
Iront  oi  computer  screens,  fingers 
i  i|  iping  i  hi  keyboards. 


(). 


n  the  last  day  ol  the  show,  I  sat  in  the 
concession  area,  chewing  a  stale  pastry  and 
scanning  the  list  ol  the  day's  ieibnn.il  ses- 
sions. Most  were  dry,  tedious  affairs  with  sue  b 
i  itles  as  "The  Emerging  Challenge  "I  Loiter- 
ing Attack   Missiles."  One  session  hosted 


i      Fostet  Miller,  thi   ci  impany  thai  manufai 
tures  the  SWORDS  robot,  gol  my  attention: 
"We,i|    in   ition  oi  Small  Unmanned  Ground 
Vehicles."  I  filled  my  coffee  tup  and  bust- 
led  upstairs. 

I  took  a  seat  neai  the  front  of  the  conference 
room  just  as  the  lights  dimmed.  Hunched  be- 
hind a  podium,  a  Foster-Miller  engineer  began 
reading  vet  bai  im  from  a  Pi  iwei  Pi  urn  presenta- 
tion about  the  history  oi  SWORDS,  ending 
with  a  dreary  bullei  poinl  list  cataloguing  the 
past  ,n  hievements  ol  the  TALON  robot, 
SW(  )RI  )S's  immediate  predec  essor. 

"TALON  has  been  used  in  most  major,  ma- 
jor ..."  The  engineei  faltered. 

"Conflicts,"  someone  in  the  audience  stage- 
whispered.  I  turned  to  see  thai  il  was  Hob 
Quinn.  He  winked  at  me  in  a<  knowledgment. 

"Conflicts,"  i Ik-  engineer  said.  He  ended  bis 
portion  of  the  talk  with  the  same  video  mon- 
tagi  that  had  inspired  Cliff  Hudson  to  compare 

robots  to  dogs.  TALON   robots  were  shown 

pulling  apart  I  angles  oi  wire  ci  mnei  ted  to 

Hills,  plucking  at   garbage  bags  lli.it    bad   been 

tossed  on  the  sides  ol  darkened  mads,  extract- 
ing mortal  shells  bidden  inside  Styroloam  cups. 

Bob  Quinn  took  the  podium  jusl  as  the  final 
shot  in  the  montage,  that  ol  the  soldier  walk- 
ing down  the  road  with  his  faithful  TALON 
robot   at   bis  heels,  faded  on  the  screen  behind 

him.  The  lights  i  ame  up. 

"The  800-pound  gorilla,  or  the  bully  in  the 
playpen,  for  weaponized  robotics — for  all 
ground-based  robots     is  I  lollywood,"  Hob  said. 

The  audience  stirred.  Hob  strolled  off  the  dais 

and  stood  in  the  aisle,  hands  in  his  pockets. 
"It's  interesting  that  UAV.s  like  the  Predator 
i  an  fire  I  lelltite  missiles  at  will  without  a  huge 
interest  worldwide.  But  when  you  get  into 
weaponization  oi  ground  vehi<  les,  our  soldiers, 
our  safety  community,  our  nation,  our  world, 
are  not  ready  for  autonomy.  In  fact,  it's  quite 

the  opposite." 

Hob  remained  in  the  aisle,  narrating  a  series 
of  PowerPoint  slides  and  video  clips  that 
showed  SWORDS  firing  rockets  and  machine 

guns,  SWORDS  riding  atop  a  Sttykei  vehicle, 
SWORDS  creeping  up  on  a  target  and  lobbing 
glen, ides  at   it.  I  lis  point  was  simple:  SWORDS 

was  no  killer  robot,  no  Terminator.  It  was  a  ca- 
llable weapons  platform  firmly  in  the  control 
of  the  soldiers  who  operated  it,  nothing  more. 
When  the  last  video  clip  didn't  load,  Hob 
stalled  for  time. 

"We've  found  that  using  I  lollywood  on  Hol- 
lywood is  a  good  strategy  to  overcome  some  "I 
the  concerns  that  aren't  apparent  with  UAVs 
but  are  very  apparent  with  UGVs,"  he  said.  I  ast 
February  a  <  rew  from  the  I  listory  (  !hannel  bad 
filmed  SW(  )R1  )S  lot  an  episode  of  Miii/  ( 'all,  a 
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lalf-hour  program  hosted  by  the  inimitable 
K.  Lee  Ermey,  best  known  for  his  role  as  the 
profane  drill  sergeant  in  the  movie  Full  Metal 
Jacket.  Ermey 's  scowling  face  suddenly  appeared 
anscreen,  accompanied  by  jarring  rock  music. 

"It's  a  lot  smarter  to  send  this  robo-soldier 
down  a  blind  alley  than  one  of  our  flesh-and- 
blood  warriors,"  Ermey  shouted.  "It  was  devel- 
oped by  our  troops  in  the  field,  not  some  suit  in 
an  office  back  home!" 

Ermey's  antic  mugging  was  interspersed  with 
quick  cutaways  of  SWORDS  on  a  firing  range 
and  interviews  with  EOD  soldiers. 

"The  next  time  you  start  thinking  about 
telling  the  kids  to  put  away  that  video  game, 
think  again!"  Ermey  screamed.  He  jabbed  his 
finger  into  the  camera.  "Some  day  they  could 
be  using  those  same  kinds  of  skills  to  run  a  ro- 
bot that  will  save  their  bacon!" 

"That's  a  good  way  to  get  off  the  stage,"  Bob 
said.  He  was  smiling  now,  soaking  in  the  ap- 
plause. "I  think  armed  robots  will  save  soldiers' 
lives.  It  creates  an  unfair  fight,  and  that's  what 
we  want.  But  they  will  be  teleoperated.  The 
more  as  a  community  we  focus  on  that,  given 
the  Hollywood  perceptions,  the  better  off  our 
soldiers  will  be." 

Downstairs  in  the  exhibit  hall,  I  saw  that  Boe- 
ing had  also  learned  the  value  of  Hollywood- 
style  marketing.  I  had  stopped  by  the  compa- 
ny's booth  out  of  a  sense  of  obligation  more 
than  curiosity:  Boeing  is  the  lead  contractor  for 
FCS.  While  I  was  talking  to  Stephen  Bishop,  the 
FCS  business-development  manager,  I  noticed 
a  familiar  face  appear  on  the  laptop  screen  be- 
hind him. 

"Is  that — MacGyver?" 

Stephen  nodded  and  stepped  aside  so  that  I 
could  get  a  better  view  of  the  laptop.  The  face 
did  indeed  belong  to  Richard  Dean  Anderson, 
former  star  of  the  television  series  MacGyver 
and  now  the  star  of  a  five-minute  promotional 
film  produced  by  Boeing.  Judging  by  the  digital 
special  effects,  the  film  probably  cost  more  to 
make  than  what  most  companies  had  spent  on 
their  entire  exhibits.  Not  coincidentally,  the 
film  is  set  in  2014,  when  the  first  generation  of 
FCS  vehicles  are  scheduled  for  full  deploy- 
ment. An  American  convoy  approaches  a 
bridge  near  a  snowy  mountain  pass  somewhere 
in  Asia,  perhaps  North  Korea.  The  enemy  mo- 
bilizes to  cut  the  Americans  off,  but  they  are 
detected  and  annihilated  by  armed  ground  ve- 
hicles and  UAVs. 

At  the  center  of  this  networked  firestorm  is 
Richard  Dean  Anderson,  who  sits  inside  a 
command  vehicle,  furrowing  his  brow  and 
tapping  a  computer  touchscreen.  As  the 
American  forces  cross  the  bridge,  a  lone  ene- 
my soldier  hiding  behind  a  boulder  fires  a 


rocket  at  the  lead  vehicle  and  disables  it.  The 
attack  falters. 

"I  do  not  have  an  ID  on  the  shooter!"  a  tech- 
nician yells.  Anderson  squints  grimly  at  his 
computer  screen.  It's  the  moment  of  truth. 
Does  he  pull  back  and  allow  the  enemy  time  to 
regroup,  or  does  he  advance  across  the  bridge, 
exposing  his  forces  to  enemy  fire?  The  rousing 
martial  soundtrack  goes  quiet. 

"Put  a  'bot  on  the  bridge,"  Anderson  says. 

A  dune-buggy-like  robot  darts  from  the  col- 
umn of  vehicles  and  stops  in  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  in  a  heroic  act  of  self-sacrifice.  The  lone 
enemy  soldier  takes  the  bait  and  fires  another 
missile,  destroying  the  robot  and  unwittingly 
revealing  his  position  to  a  micro-UAV  loiter- 
ing nearby.  Billions  of  dollars  and  decades  of 
scientific  research  come  to  bear  on  this  mo- 
ment, on  one  man  hiding  behind  a  snow- 
covered  boulder.  He  is  obliterated. 

"Good  job,"  Anderson  sneers.  "Now  let's  fin- 
ish this." 

The  film  ends  as  American  tanks  pour  across 
the  bridge  into  enemy  territory.  The  digitally 
enhanced  point  of  view  pulls  back  to  reveal  the 
FCS  network,  layer  by  layer,  vehicle  by  vehi- 
cle, eighteen  systems  in  all,  until  it  reaches 
space,  the  network's  outer  shell,  where  a  spy 
satellite  glides  by. 

"Saving  soldiers'  lives,"  Stephen  said,  glanc- 
ing at  his  press  manager  to  make  sure  he  was 
on  message.  I  commended  the  film's  production 
values.  Stephen  seemed  pleased  that  I'd  no- 
ticed. "Three-stars  and  four-stars  gave  it  a 
standing  ovation  at  the  Pentagon  last  Novem- 
ber," he  told  me. 

"You  can't  argue  with  MacGyver,"  I  said. 

"Because  it's  all  about  saving  soldiers'  lives," 
Stephen  said.  "Works  for  congressmen,  works 
for  senators,  works  for  the  grand- 
mother in  Nebraska." 


L 


fater  that  summer  I  visited  Picatinny  Ar- 
senal, "Home  of  American  Firepower,"  in  New 
Jersey,  to  see  a  live-fire  demonstration  of  the 
SWORDS  robot.  SWORDS  was  conceived  at 
Picatinny  by  a  small  group  of  EOD  soldiers 
who  wanted  to  find  a  less  dangerous  way  to 
"put  heat  on  a  target"  inside  caves  in 
Afghanistan.  Three  years  later,  SWORDS  was 
undergoing  some  final  tweaks  at  Picatinny  be- 
fore being  sent  to  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground 
for  its  last  round  of  safety  tests.  After  that,  it 
would  be  ready  for  deployment. 

"As  long  as  you  don't  break  my  rules  you'll  fie 
fine,"  said  Sergeant  Jason  Mero,  motionii  i 
us  to  gather  around  him.  Sgt.  Mero  bad  partic- 
ipated in  the  initial  invasion  of  Iraq,  including 
the  assault  on  Saddam  International  Ail 
He  had  buzzed  sandy  brown  hair,  a  cornpai 
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I,  and  the  brusque  authority  common  to 
non-c  ommissioned  officers,  lie  told  us  exactly 
where  we  could  stand,  where  we  could  set  up  our 
is,  and  assured  us  that  he  was  there  to 
help  us  get  what  we  needed.  Other  than  the 
"very,  very  loud"  report  of  the  M240  machine 
gun,  there  was  little  to  worry  about. 

"The  robot's  not  going  to  suddenly  piv<  it  and 
start  shooting  everybody,"  he  said,  without  a 
hint  of  irony. 

A  crew  from  the  Discovery  Networks'  Mili- 
tary Channel  dragged  their  gear  onto  the 
range.  They  were  filming  a  special  on  "War- 
hots,"  and  the  producer  was  disaj  pointed  to 
learn  that  the  SWORDS  robot  mounted  with 
a  formidable-looking  M202  grenade  launcher 
wasn't  operable.  He  would  have  to  make  ^\^ 
with  the  less  telegenic  machine-gun  variant. 
The  producer,  Jonathan  (  iruber,  wore  a  canvas 
fishing  hat  with  the  brim  pulled  down  to  the 
black  frames  of  his  stylish  eyeglasses.  Jonathan 
gave  stage  directions  to  Sgt.  Mero,  who  knelt 
in  the  gravel  next  to  SWORDS  and  began  de- 
scribing how  the  loading  process  works. 

"Sergeant,  if  you  could  |ust  look  to  me," 
Jonathan  prompted.  "Good.  So,  is  a  misfeed 
common'" 

"No,  not  with  this  weapon  system,"  Sgt. 
Mero  said.  "It's  very  uncommon."  "My  ques- 
tions are  cut  out,"  Jonathan  said.  "So  if  you 
could  repeat  my  question  in  the  answer.'  So, 
you  know,  'Misfeeds  are  not  common  . . .'" 

"Mis — "  Sgt.  Mero  cleared  his  throat.  His 
face  turned  red.  "However,  misfeeds  are  not 
common  with  the  M240  bravo." 

"Okay,  great.  I'm  all  set  lor  now,  thanks." 

The  firing  range  was  scraped  out  of  the  bot- 
tom of  a  shallow  gorge,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  trees  and  exposed  limestone.  Turkey  vul- 
tures circled  above  the  ridge.  The  weedy 
ground  was  littered  with  spent  shell  casings  and 
s<  raps  ol  scorched  metal.  Fifty  yards  from 
where  I  sat,  two  human  silhouettes  were  visible 
through  shoulder-high  weeds  in  front  of  a  con- 
crete trap  rilled  with  sand.  Sgt.  Mero  hooked  a 
cable  to  SWORDS's  camera,  then  flipped  a  red 
switch  on  the  control  box.  I  felt  the  M240's 
muzzle  blast  on  my  face  as  SWORDS  lurched 
backward  on  Us  tracks,  spilling  smoking  shells 
on  the  ground. 

A  cloud  of  dust  billowed  behind  the  silhou- 
ettes. Sgt.  Mero  fired  again,  then  again.  With 
each  hurst,  recoil  pushed  SWORDS  backward, 
and  Sgt.  Mero,  staring  at  the  video  image  on 
the  control  box's  LCD  screen,  readjusted  his 
aim.  I  could  hear  servos  whining.  When  Sgt. 
Mero  finished  the  ammunition  belt,  he 
switched  oft  SWORDS  and  led  us  downrange 
to  the  targets. 

"So,   u tn ,  Sergeant?"  Jonathan  said.  "As 


soon  as  you  see  our  camera  you  can  just  start 
talking." 

"As  you  see,  the  M240 — " 

"And  Sergeant?"  Jonathan  interrupted.  "I 
don't  think  you  have  to  scream.  You  can  just 
speak  in  a  normal  voice.  We're  all  close  to  you." 

"The  problem  with  a  heavy  machine  gun  is, 
obviously,  there's  going  to  he  a.  lot  of  spray," 
Sgt.  Mero  said,  bending  down  to  pick  up  one  of 
the  silhouettes  thai  had  fallen  in  the  weeds. 
"Our  second  guy  over  here  that  we  actually 
knocked  down — he  didn't  get  very  many  bul- 
lets, but  he  actually  got  hit  pretty  hard." 

Through  the  weeds  I  spotted  the 
SWORDS  robot  squatting  in  the  dust.  My 
heart  skipped  a  beat.  The  machine  gun  was 
pointed  straight  at  me.  I'd  watched  Sgt.  Mero 
deactivate  SWORDS.  I  saw  him  disconnect 
the  cables.  And  the  machine  gun's  feed  tray 
wis  empty.  There  wasn't  the  slightest  chance 
of  a  misfire.  My  fear  was  irrational,  but  I  still 
made  a  wide  circle  around  the 
robot  when  it  was  time  to  leave. 


A\ 
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ithin  our  lifetime,  robots  will  give  us 
the  ability  to  wage  war  without  committing 
ourselves  to  the  human  cost  of  actually  fight- 
ing a  war.  War  will  become  a  routine,  a  pro- 
gram. The  great  nineteenth-century  military 
theorist  Carl  von  Clausewitz  understood  that 
although  war  may  have  rational  goals,  the 
i  undiict  of  war  is  fundamentally  irrational  and 
unpredictable.  Absent  fear,  war  cannot  be 
called  war.  A  better  name  for  it  would  he  tar- 
get practice. 

Back  on  the  firing  line,  Sgt.  Mero  booted 
up  SWORDS  and  began  running  it  around 
the  range  for  the  benefit  of  the  cameras.  It 
made  a  tinny,  rattling  noise  as  it  rumbled 
over  the  rocks.  A  Discovery  crewman  wad- 
dled close  behind  it,  holding  his  camera  low 
to  the  ground.  He  stumbled  over  a  clump  of 
weeds,  and  for  a  second  I  thought  he  was  go- 
ing to  fall  on  his  face.  But  he  regained  his 
balance,  took  a  breath,  and  ran  to  catch  up 
with  the  robot. 

"I  think  I'm  good,"  Jonathan  said  after  the 
driving  demonstration.  "Anything  else  you 
want  to  add  about  this?" 

"Yeah,"  Sgt.  Mero  said,  smiling  wryly.  "It 
kicks  ass.  It's  awesome."  In  repentance  for  this 
brief  moment  of  sarcasm,  Sgt.  Mero  squared 
his  shoulders,  looked  straight  into  the  camera, 
and  began  speaking  as  if  he  were  reading  from 
cue  cards.  "These  things  are  amazing,"  he  said 
breathlessly.  "They  don't  complain,  like  our 
regular  soldiers  do.  They  don't  cry.  They're  not 
scared.  This  robot  here  has  no  fear,  which  is  a 
good  supplement  to  the  United  States  Army." 

"That's  great,"  Jonathan  said.  ■ 
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ON  THE  RIGHTS  OF 

MOLOTOV  MAN 

Appropriation  and  the  art  of  context 
B^  Joy  Garnett  and  Susan  Meiselas 


JOY  garnett:  In  the 

spring  of  2003,  soon 
after  the  United 
States  invaded  Iraq, 
I  embarked  on  a  new 
project  having  to  do 
with  the  human  fig- 
ure in  extremis.  It  was 
a  project  born  of  frus- 
tration and  anger.  All 
of  my  paintings  are 
based  on  photo- 
graphs, and  so  for  this 
project — which  I 
came  to  think  of  as 
the  Riot  series — I 
searched  the  Web  for 

images  of  figures  in  extreme  emotional  or  physi- 
cal states.  I  saved  the  most  promising  images  in 
folders  on  my  computer  desktop,  and  I  let  them 
sit  for  a  while  so  I  could  forget  where  I  found 
them.  I  wanted  my  choices  to  be  based  more  on 
aesthetic  criteria  than  on  my  emotional  attach- 
ment to  their  narratives.  Eventually  I  would  look 
through  the  folders  again  to  see  what  struck  me. 


After  a  few  months 
of  this,  I  decided  to 
go  ahead  and  make 
the  paintings.  A  pho- 
to of  a  man  throwing 
a  Molotov  cocktail 
grabbed  my  attention, 
and  he  became  my 
first  subject.  I  ren- 
dered him  larger  than 
life — the  painting  is 
nearly  six  feet  tall — 
and  I  was  sufficiently 
pleased  with  the  re- 
sults. I  went  to  work 
on  other  paintings: 
shouting  demonstra- 
tors, angry  skinheads,  an  Air  Force  pilot  and  his 
girl  in  an  emotional  embrace,  frat  boys  jumping 
over  bonfires,  screaming  punk  rockers. 

When  a  gallery  in  New  York  City  offered  to  ex- 
hibit the  Riot  paintings  in  January  2004,  the  di- 
rectors and  I  agreed  that  the  "Molotov"  painting 
was  emblematic  of  the  series,  and  so  we  chose  it 
for  the  image  on  the  announcement  card. 


Joy  Garnett  is  a  painter  and  the  arts  editor  of  the  journal  Cultural  Politics. 
Susan  Meiselas  is  a  photographer  best  known  for  her  documentation  of  human -ri»ht\  issues  in  Latin  Ameri 
Both  artists  live  in  New  York  City,  and  their  work  has  appeared  previously  m  Harper's  Magi 
This  portfolio  is  drawn  from  their  conversation  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Humanities'  "(  i  m 
of  Fair  U$e"  symposium,  which  took  place  last  year  at  New  York  University 


Molotov,  hy  Joy  Garnett.  Courtesy  the  artist  and  Nick  Debs 
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Partway  through  the  exhibition,  1  received 

an  email  from  an  acquaintance  who  had  re- 

(  eived  the  card.  I  [e  said,  "Thar  image  is  from  .1 

photograph  hy  Susan  Meiselas.  Is  she  aware  oi 

youi  use.'  And  it  not,  are  you  going  to  ask  her 

permission?"  He  also  sent  me  the  link  to  the 

website  oi  the  Magnum  Photo  Agency,  which 

represents  Susan.  The  original  photograph  was 

rent  from  the  fragment  1  had  found.  The 

iih  the  Molotov  cocktail  was  the  central 

1  larger  scene,  for  one  thing,  and  h< 

mdishing  a  rifle.  The  man,  it  turned 

araguan  rebel.  The  photograph 

was  iia,  Susan's  celebrated  photo 

*    ■i\  on  ion,  published  hy  Pantheon 

in  1981.  I  w  red  by  the  original  image 

and  the  richness  ol  ,       narrative  behind  it,  but 

11  didn't  make  any  difi      nee  to  me  in  terms  oi 

permission  or  credit. 

■In  irl  ly  after  the  exl  losed,  though,  1  re- 

ceived a  letter  sent  h\  .         yer  on  Susan's  be- 
hali     I  he  lettei   infoi  1  1         le  that   I  had  in 
li  11.       '  tipi  m  Susan's  c<  >\  it   and  thai    I  was 

"sailing  mulct  the  flag  ol  pi         "It  asked  that  I 
lii  to  the  source  111  .  .      exhibition  of 


the  painting  and  that  I  agree  to  seek  written 
permission  from  her  before  I  made  am  further 
reproductions  ol  the  painting. 

I  immediately  made  an  appointment  with  a 
1,  and  I  also  went  online  to  an  artists'  dis- 
cussion group  I  had  long  been  frequenting,  a 
virtual  place  hosted  by  a  not-for-profit  arts  01 
ganization  called  Rhizome.org.  Subscribers  to 
this  group  were  given  to  discussing  then 
philosophies  ot  appr<  ipriation,  sampling,  remix- 
ing, and  current  copyright  controversies.  To 
open  my  situation  to  public  discussion  was,  for 
me,  a  natural  thing  to  do.  I  thought  rhat  if 

there  was  an  argument  to  he  made-  this  would 
be  the  pla<  e  to  make  it.  I  was  feeling  parani  lid, 
though,  so  I  did  not  name  nanus  01  post  a  link 
to  Susan's  photograph.  Instead,  we  limited  our- 
selves to  looking  at  the  image  of  my  painting 
and  discussing  the  reasons  why  this  might  be 
happening  to  me. 

Within  a  lew  days  I  was  ready  to  respond.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  Susan's  lawyer.  As  requested,  I 
would  include  a  credit  line-  in  all  current  and 
future  displays  oi  the  painting  itself,  as  well  as 
on  any  reproductions,  citing  Susan's  photo 
graph  as  its  source.  Rut  I  would  not,  1  said, 
agree  to  seek  written  approval  from  Susan  any- 
time my  painting  might  he  reproduced  some- 
where. I  thought  this  was  too  difficult  a  km  Jen 
to  accept  under  the  circumstances.  Susan's 
lawyer  responded  with  a  much  longer  letter 
that  cited  c  ases  to  support  Susan's  position  and 
requested  a  $2,000  licensing  fee  tor  the  addi 
tional  uses, 

I  was  frightened,  and  SO  I  decided  to  remove 
the  image  of  Molotov  from  my  website.  When  1 
announced  this  decision  to  my  online  discus- 
sion group  at  Rhizome,  though,  something 
unexpected — something  interesting  —happened. 

First,  I  learned  that  an  artist  named  Tim 
Whidden  had  copied  the  Molotov  wehpage 
and  uploaded  it  to  his  own  website,  creating  a 
"mirror"  page.  After  he  posted  the  link  to 
Rhizome,  several  other  artists  followed  suit. 
Mirrors  of  Molotov  started  popping  up  all  over 
the  plat  e. 

Then  things  took  an  even  odder  turn.  An 
artist  named  Mark  River  appropriated  a  portion 
of  Molotov  and  made  a  collage  depicting  this  act 
of  mirroring: 


v  „\. 
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An  Strip  and  Brno  (left),  by  Joy  Garnett,  Courtesy  the  artisi 
\rtwork  (right)  courtesy  M.  Rivei  <>l  MTAA 


This  was  the  green  light:  soon,  dozens  of  artists 
were  making  "copyright"  agitprop  based  on  Molo- 
tov in  a  kind  of  solidarity  campaign.  Before  long, 
the  campaign  came  to  be  known  as  "Joywar,"  a  play 
on  words  referring  to  an  infamous,  earlier  legal 
battle — between  etoy,  the  arts  collective,  and 
eToys,  the  online  toy  retailer — known  as  "Toywar." 


Over  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  many 
Molotov  appropriations  were  posted  on  Rhizome. 


"The  American  artist  Jou  Garnett,  whose paintings  ar 
images,  is  faced  with  a  legal  action  for  thousands  of  a 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  protection  oftivelihcc 
the  suppression  offree  speech  and  free  artistic  practii 

Don't  let  the  schoolyard  bullies  win! 

Show  (tour  solidarity  with  Joy  by  grabbing  thif  imag> 
website  or  by  making  your  own  artwork  derived fron 
thisorthisorthiior  tin ;  c  ':.::.  ■:*>■  thisorjh\$orthi$m6 
crthjsor  this  or  this  or  this  or  this  or  this.' 


pecially  horrified,  absolutely  certain  as  they  were 
that  Pepsi  was  suing  me. 


Ottokin.com: 

Date:  Wed,  10  Mar  2004 
16:33:22  +0100 
Re:  tshirt 

Produce  this  shirt  an 
fuck  the  Pepsi? 

Bye  from  Italy 
Paolo 


••■  -rr,-f. -■*&£,.* 


Then  my  story  hit  the  blogs  and  Joywar  went 
global.  The  story  was  translated — and  mistrans- 
lated— onto  various  blogs  and  e-zines  in  French, 
Italian,  Chinese,  and  Czech.  The  Italians  were  es- 


In  this  swirl  of  creative  agitprop  and  com- 
mentary, several  questions  came  to  the  fore: 
Does  the  author  of  a  documentary  photograph — 
a  document  whose  mission  is,  in  part,  to  provide 
the  public  with  a  record  of  events  of  social  and 
historical  value — have  the  right  to  control  the 
content  of  this  do<  ument  for  all  time?  Should 
artists  be  allow     I    ■     :  can  comment 

on  their  work   mdhow?<  yright  law,  as 

it  stands,  func  tii » i  in  any  way  i  ept  as  a  gag  or- 
der? These  remain  open  qui  ions  for  many 
people.  It  was  a  blogger  named  "nmazca,"  how- 
ever, who  posed  what  has,  for  me,  become  the 
central  question  in  all  of  the  activity  surround- 
ing Molotov.  Referring  to  the  lone  figure  of  that 
Sandinista  n  bel,  nmaz<  a  asked,  "Who  owns  the 
rights  to  this  man's  struggle?" 


Artwork  courtesy  Ryan  Uriffis  (tup  left),  Patrick  Lichty  (bottom  left),  and  Pan  Wael 
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Susan  mi.isi.i.as:  My  own  ri  lationship  to  this 

pici h   ii  iusly  is  very  different  fr<  im  !■  >\ ' 

No  one  i  .m  "<  ontrol"  art,  "I  ci  mrse,  but  it  is 
mil  i  ii  i. mi  h  i  me  in  fa<  t,  il  is  central  to  my 
vorl  thai  I  do  what  I  can  to  respei  i  the  indi- 
vii  lualil  -,  i  'I  i  In-  pe<  iple  I  photi  igraph,  .ill  ol 
whom  exist  in  ipecifii  times  and  places.  In- 
deed, h  >-, '  i  prai  i f  deconti    tuali  .n 

i -'    i    a  painter  is  prei  iscly  the  oppi  isite  i  >l  my 


own  hope  as  .1  photograph)  1  to  1  ontextualize 
an  image.  So  here  is  some  context:  I  tool  thi 
picture  above  in  Nicaragua,  which  had  been 
mini  by  the  Somoza  family  since  before  World 
W.ii  II.  I  he  I  SI  N,  popularly  known  as  the  San 
dinistas,  had  oppi  ised  that  regime  since  the  earh. 
Sixties.  I  tool  the  picture  below  on  .1  hillside 
I  nown  as  the  place  where  Anastasio  Somoza's 
1  i.ii  i<  1 1. 1 1  guard  wi  iuld  exe<  oil-  suspe<  ted  rebels. 
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ri,.  .i..n  iphsfl  •  Susan  Mi-isclns/Mnit n  Photos 


And  more  context:  I  made  the  image  in  ques- 
tion on  July  16,  1979,  the  eve  of  the  day  that  So- 
moza  would  flee  Nicaragua  forever.  What  is  hap- 
pening is  anything  but  a  "riot."  In  fact,  the  man 
is  throwing  his  bomb  at  a  Somoza  national  guard 
garrison,  one  of  the  last  such  garrisons  remain- 
ing in  Somoza's  hands.  It  was  an  important  mo- 
ment in  the  history  of  Nicaragua — the  Sandin- 
istas would  soon  take  power  and  hold  that  power 
for  another  decade — and  this  image  ended  up 
representing  that  moment  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  I  don't  think  it  was  published  anywhere  at 
that  time,  and  it  was  only  published  in  my  book 
a  year  or  so  later,  but  in  the  years  since,  the  im- 
age has  been  subjected  to  many  kinds  of  reap- 
propriations,  most  of  which,  far  from  condemn- 
ing, I  have  welcomed. 

The  first  time  I  re-encountered  "Molotov 
Man" — as  I  had  come  to  think  of  him — was 
in  1980,  when  I  saw  these  matchbox  covers 
celebrating  the  first  anniversary  of  the  San- 
dinista  revolution. 


Over  the  years,  though,  Molotov  Man  kept  ap- 
pearing and  reappearing,  used  by  different  play- 
ers for  different  purposes.  The  leaders  of 
Nicaragua's  Catholic  Church,  for  instance,  no- 
ticed that  he  had  been  wearing  a  crucifix,  so 
they  reproduced  his  image  on  the  cover  of  this 
magazine  in  tribute  to  Gaspar  Garcia  Laviana.  a 
Jesuit  priest  killed  in  1978  while  fighting  the 
Somoza  regime.  (This  was  before  the  Church  it- 
self turned  against  the  Sandinistas.) 
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tion  gathered  strength,  the  Sandinistas  attempted 
a  kind  of  viral  campaign,  pre-Internet,  on  the 
walls  all  over  Nicaragua  to  raise  a  popular  mili- 
tia. They  hoped  to  associate  Molotov  Man's  im- 
age with  the  Spanish  Civil  War-era  anti-fascist 
slogan  NO  PASARAn — "they  shall  not  pass." 
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At  the  same  time,  the  Contras  themselves 
used  Molotov  Man  in  their  fund-raising  cam- 
paign to  gain  further  support  in  the  United  States 
to  fight  the  Sandinistas. 


Communist 

Aggression 
In  [Nicaragua 

Facts  Amerko  Should  Know 


In  1990,  I  returned  to  Nicaragua  with  two 
filmmakers  to  document  what  had  happened 
to  the  people  in  my  earlier  photographs.  I 
learned  that  "Molotov  Man"  was  Pablo  Arauz, 
who  was  known  as  "Bareta"  during  the  war, 
still  identified  himself  as  a  Sandinista,  and  had 
ended  up  with  a  family  and  a  pretty  good  job 
delivering  lumber.  (He  owned  his  own  truck.) 


In  1983,  as  CIA-funded  Contras  flooded  across 
the  Honduran  border  and  the  counterrevolu- 
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Meanwhile,  the  Sandinistas  continued  to 
paint  Molotov  Man  on  the  walls  of 
Nicaragua,  along  with  other  heroes  of  the  rev- 
olution, including  Daniel  Ortega's  brother 
Camilo  (in  glasses),  who  was  killed  by  Somoza 
forces  in  1978. 


Interestingly,  when  the  Sandinistas  were 
voted  from  office  in  1990,  that  same  wall  in 
the  province  of  Masaya  was  blackened  over  as 
if  you  could  just  erase  history. 


Yet  when  1  returned  to  Nicaragua  in  1999, 
on  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  revolu- 
tion, that  same  image  of  Molotov  Man  was  all 
over  the  plazas  of  Managua,  only  now  it  was  in 
T-shirt  form. 


Bareta  remained  the  symbol  of  that  uprising 
for  the  twenty-fifth-anniversary  celebration 
in  2004. 


That  same  year,  I  decided  to  explore  and 
document  how  the  people  of  Nicaragua  were 
interacting  with  this  history,  and  so  I  brought 
nineteen  mural-sized  prints — Molotov  Man 
among  them — back  to  the  places  I  had  shot  the 
original  images. 


In  November  2006,  Daniel  Ortega  was  elect- 
ed president  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  Sandinistas 
were  once  again  set  to  take  power.  The  follow- 
ing month,  Robert  Gates,  the  number-two 
man  at  the  CIA  when  it  was  funding  the  Con- 
tras,  was  confirmed  by  Congress  as  secretary  of 
defense.  He  will  now  prosecute  the  very  war 
that  Joy  says  caused  her  to  claim  the  image  of 
Pablo  Arauz. 

There  is  no  denying  in  this  digital  age  that 
images  are  increasingly  dislocated  and  far 
more  easily  decontextualized.  Technology  al- 
lows us  to  do  many  things,  but  that  does  not 
mean  we  must  do  them.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  history  is  working  against  context, 
then  we  must,  as  artists,  work  all  the  harder  to 
reclaim  that  context.  We  owe  this  debt 
of  specificity  not  just  to  one  another  but 
to  our  subjects,  with  whom  we  have  an  im- 
plicit contract. 

I  never  did  sue  Joy  in  the  end,  nor  did  I  col- 
lect any  licensing  tees.  But  I  still  feel  strongly, 
as  I  watch  Pablo  Arauz's  context  being  stripped 
away — as  I  watch  him  being  converted  into  the 
emblem  of  an  abstract  riot — that  it  would  he  a 
betrayal  of  him  if  I  did  not  at  least  protest  the 
diminishment  of  his  act  of  defiance.  ■ 
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CRITICISM 


THE  ECSTASY  OF 
INFLLTENCE 


A  plagiarism 
By  Jonathan  Lethem 


All  mankind  is  of  one  author,  and  is 
one  volume;  when  one  man  dies,  one 
chapter  is  not  torn  out  of  the  book,  but 
translated  into  a  better  language;  and 
every  chapter  must  be  so  translated.  .  .  . 
— John  Donne 

LOVE  AND  THEFT 

Consider  this  tale:  a  cul- 
tivated man  of  middle  age 
looks  back  on  the  story  of 
an  amour  fou,  one  beginning 
when,  traveling  abroad,  he 
takes  a  room  as  a  lodger.  The 
moment  he  sees  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  house,  he  is  lost. 
She  is  a  preteen,  whose 
charms  instantly  enslave 
him.  Heedless  of  her  age,  he 
becomes  intimate  with  her. 
In  the  end  she  dies,  and  the 
narrator — marked  by  her 
forever — remains  alone.  The 
name  of  the  girl  supplies  the 
title  of  the  story:  Lolita. 

The  author  of  the  story 
I've  described,  Heinz  von 
Lichberg,  published  his  tale 
of  Lolita  in  1916,  forty  years 
before  Vladimir  Nabokov's  novel.  Lich- 
berg later  became  a  prominent  jour- 
nalist in  the  Nazi  era,  and  his  youthful 
works  faded  from  view.  Did  Nabokov, 
who  remained  in  Berlin  until  1937, 


Jonathan  Lethem  is  the  author  of  seven  nov- 
els, including  Motherless  Brooklyn  and 
You  Don't  Love  Me  Yet,  which  will  be 
published  in  March . 


adopt  Lichberg's  tale  consciously?  Or 
did  the  earlier  tale  exist  for  Nabokov  as 
a  hidden,  unacknowledged  memory? 
The  history  of  literature  is  not  without 
examples  of  this  phenomenon,  called 
cryptomnesia.  Another  hypothesis  is 


that  Nabokov,  knowing  Lichberg's  tale 
perfectly  well,  had  set  himself  to  that  art 
of  quotation  that  Thomas  Mann,  him- 
self a  master  of  it,  called  "higher  crib- 
bing." Literature  has  always  been  a  cru- 
cible in  which  familiar  themes  are 
continually  recast.  Little  of  what  we 
admire  in  Nabokov's  Lolita  is  to  be 
found  in  its  predecessor;  the  former  is 
in  no  way  deducible  from  the  latter. 


Still:  did  Nabokov  consciously  borrow 
and  quote  ? 

"When  you  live  outside  the  law,  you 
have  to  eliminate  dishonesty."  The 
line  comes  from  Don  Siegel's  1958  film 
noir,  The  Lineup,  written  by  Stirling 
Silliphant.  The  film  still 
haunts  revival  houses,  likely 
thanks  to  Eli  Wallach's  blaz- 
ing portrayal  of  a  sociopath - 
ic  hit  man  and  to  Siegel's 
long,  sturdy  auteurist  career. 
Yet  what  were  those  words 
worth — to  Siegel,  or  Sil- 
liphant, or  their  audience — 
in  1958/  And  again:  what 
was  the  line  worth  when  Bob 
Dylan  heard  it  (presumably 
in  some  Greenwich  Village 
repertory  cinema),  cleaned 
it  up  a  little,  and  inserted  it 
into  "Absolutely  Sweet 
Marie"?  What  are  they  worth 
now,  to  the  culture  at  large? 
Appropriation  has  always 
played  a  key  role  in  Dylan's 
music.  The  songwriter  has 
grabbed  not  only  from  a 
panoply  of  vintage  Holly- 
wood films  but  from  Shake- 
speare and  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  and  ju 
nichi  Saga's  Confessions  oj  a  Yakuza 
He  also  nabbed  the  till;  of  Eri  Lott's 
study  of  minstrelsy  foi  his  2001  album 
and  Theft.  Om  :•  Dylan 

liked  the  general  resonat  •'  the  title, 
in  which  emotii  n  neanors  stalk 
i!w.'  sweetness  i  >i  love,  .<■■  tl  e>  do  so  of- 
ten in  I  )ylan's  songs,  Lott's  title  is,  of 
course,  itsell  a  riff  on  Leslie  Fiedler's 
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,'  Death  in  the  American  Novel, 
mously  identities  the  literary 
motif  of  the  interdependence  of  a  white 
man  and  a  dark  man,  like  Huck  and 
Jim  or  Ishmael  and  Queequeg — a  se- 
ries of  nested  references  to  Dylan's  own 
appropriating,  minstrel-hoy  self.  Dy- 
lan's  art  otters  a  paradox:  while  it  fa- 
mously urges  us  not  to  look  back,  it 
also  encodes  a  knowledge  of  past  si  >urces 
that  might  otherwise  have  little  home 
in  contemporary  culture,  like  the  Civ- 
il War  poetry  of  the  Confederate  bard 
Henry  Timrod,  resuscitated  in  lyrics  on 
Dylan's  newest  record,  Modern  Times. 
Dylan's  originality  and  his  appropria- 
tions are  as  one. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  all  art. 
I  realized  this  forcefully  when  one 
day  I  went  looking  for  the  John 
Donne  passage  quoted  above.  1 
know  the  lines,  I  confess,  not  from  a 
college  course  but  from  the  movie 
version  of  84,  Charing  Cross  Road 
with  Anthony  Hopkins  and  Anne 
Bancroft.  I  checked  out  84,  Charing 
Cross  Road  from  the  library  in  the 
hope  of  finding  the  Donne  passage, 
but  it  wasn't  in  the  book.  It's  allud- 
ed to  in  the  play  that  was  adapted 
from  the  book,  but  it  isn't  reprinted. 
So  I  rented  the  movie  again,  and 
there  was  the  passage,  read  in  voice- 
over  by  Anthony  Hopkins  but  with- 
out attribution.  Unfortunately,  the 
line  was  also  abridged  so  that,  when 
I  finally  turned  to  the  Web,  1  found 
myself  searching  for  the  line  "all 
mankind  is  of  one  volume"  instead 
of  "all  mankind  is  of  one  author, 
and  is  one  volume." 

My  Internet  search  was  initially  no 
more  successful  than  my  library 
search.  I  had  thought  that  summon- 
ing books  from  the  vasty  deep  was  a 
matter  of  a  few  keystrokes,  but  when 
I  visited  the  website  of  the  Yale  li- 
brary, I  found  that  most  of  its  books 
don't  yet  exist  as  computer  text.  As  a 
last-ditch  effort  I  searched  the  seem- 
ingly more  obscure  phrase  "every 
chapter  must  be  so  translated."  The 
passage  I  wanted  finally  came  to  me, 
as  it  turns  out,  not  as  part  of  a  schol- 
arly library  collection  hut  simply  be- 
cause someone  who  loves  Donne  had 
posted  it  on  his  homepage.  The  lines 
1  sought  were  from  Meditation  17  in 
I  devotions  upon  Emergent  Occasions, 
which  happens  to  be  the  most  fa- 


mous thing  Donne  ever  wrote,  con- 
taining as  it  does  the  line  "never  send 
to  know  tor  whom  the  bell  tolls;  it 
tolls  tor  thee."  My  search  had  led  me 
from  .i  movie  to  a  book  to  a  play  to  a 
website  and  back  to  a  book.  Then 
again,  those  words  may  be  as  famous 
as  they  are  only  because  Hemingway 
lifted  them  tor  bis  book  title. 

Literature  has  been  in  a  plundered, 
fragmentary  state  tor  a  long  time. 
When  I  was  thirteen  I  purchased  an 
anthology  of  Beat  writing.  Immedi- 
ately, and  to  my  very  great  excite- 
ment, I  discovered  one  William  S. 
Burroughs,  author  of  something 
called  Naked  Lunch,  excerpted  there 
in  all  its  coruscating  brilliance.  Bur- 
roughs was  then  as  radical  a  literary 
man  as  the  world  had  to  offer.  Noth- 
ing, in  all  my  experience  of  literature 
since,  has  ever  had  as  strong  an  effect 
on  my  sense  of  the  sheer  possibilities 
ot  writing.  Later,  attempting  to  un- 
derstand this  impact,  I  discovered 
tli, it  Burroughs  had  incorporated 
snippets  ot  other  writers'  texts  into 
his  work,  an  action  I  knew  my  teach- 
ers would  have  called  plagiarism. 
Some  of  these  borrowings  had  been 
lifted  from  American  science  fiction 
of  the  Forties  and  Fifties,  adding  a 
secondary  shock  of  recognition  for 
me.  By  then  I  knew  that  this  "cut-up 
method,"  as  Burroughs  called  it,  was 
central  to  whatever  he  thought  he 
was  doing,  and  that  he  quite  literally 
believed  it  to  be  akin  to  magic. 
When  he  wrote  about  his  process, 
the  hairs  on  my  neck  stood  up,  so 
palpable  was  the  excitement.  Bur- 
roughs was  interrogating  the  universe 
with  scissors  and  a  paste  pot,  and  the 
least  imitative  of  authors  was  no  pla- 
giarist at  all. 

CONTAMINATION  ANXIETY 

In  1941,  on  his  front  porch,  Mud- 
dy Waters  recorded  a  song  for  the 
tolklorist  Alan  Lomax.  After  singing 
the  song,  which  he  told  Lomax  was 
entitled  "Country  Blues,"  Waters  de- 
scribed how  he  came  to  write  it.  "I 
made  it  on  about  the  eighth  of  Octo- 
ber '38,"  Waters  said.  "I  was  fixin'  a 
puncture  on  a  car.  I  had  been  mis- 
treated by  a  girl.  I  just  felt  blue,  and 
the  song  fell  into  my  mind  and  it 
come  to  me  just  like  that  and  I  start- 


ed singing."  Then  Lomax,  who  knew 
ot  the  Robert  Johnson  recording 
called  "Walkin'  Blues,"  asked  Waters 
if  there  were  any  other  songs  that 
used  the  same  tune.  "There's  been 
some  blues  played  like  that,"  Waters 
replied.  "This  sung  tomes  from  the 
cotton  field  and  a  boy  once  put  a 
record  nut  Robert  Johnson.  He  put 
it  out  as  named  'Walkin'  Blues.'  I 
heard  the  tune  before  I  heard  it  on 
the  record.  I  learned  it  from  Son 
House."  In  nearly  one  breath,  Wa- 
ters offers  five  accounts:  his  own  ac- 
tive authorship:  he  "made  it"  on  a 
specific  date.  Then  the  "passive"  ex- 
planation: "it  come  to  me  just  like 
that."  After  Lomax  raises  the  ques- 
tion ot  influence,  Waters,  without 
shame,  misgivings,  or  trepidation, 
says  that  he  heard  a  version  by  John- 
son, but  that  his  mentor,  Son  House, 
taught  it  to  him.  In  the  middle  of 
that  complex  genealogy,  Waters  de- 
clares that  "this  song  comes  from  the 
cotton  field." 

Blues  and  jazz  musicians  have  long 
been  enabled  by  a  kind  of  "open  source" 
culture,  in  which  pre-existing  melodic 
fragments  and  larger  musical  frame- 
works are  freely  reworked.  Technology 
has  only  multiplied  the  possibilities; 
musicians  have  gained  the  power  to 
duplicate  sounds  literally  rather  than 
simply  approximate  them  through  al- 
lusion. In  Seventies  Jamaica,  King 
Tubby  and  Lee  "Scratch"  Perry  de- 
constructed recorded  music,  using  as- 
tonishingly primitive  pre-digital  hard- 
ware, creating  what  they  called 
"versions."  The  recombinant  nature  of 
their  means  of  production  quickly 
spread  to  DJs  in  New  York  and  London. 
Today  an  endless,  gloriously  impure, 
and  fundamentally  social  process  gen- 
erates countless  hours  o(  music. 

Visual,  sound,  and  text  collage — 
which  for  many  centuries  were  rela- 
tively fugitive  traditions  (a  cento 
here,  a  folk  pastiche  there) — became 
explosively  central  to  a  series  of 
movements  in  the  twentieth  centu- 
ry: futurism,  cubism,  Dada,  musique 
concrete,  situationism,  pop  art,  and 
appropriationism.  In  fact,  collage, 
the  common  denominator  in  that 
list,  might  be  called  the  art  form  of 
the  twentieth  century,  never  mind 
the  twenty-first.  But  forget,  for  the 
moment,  chronologies,  schools,  or 
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ven  centuries.  As  examples  accu- 
lulate — Igor  Stravinsky's  music  and 
)aniel  Johnston's,  Francis  Bacon's 
aintings  and  Henry  Darger's,  the 
tovels  of  the  Oulipo  group  and  of 
iannah  Crafts  (the  author  who  pil- 
aged  Dickens's  Bleak  House  to  write 
"Tie  Bondwoman' s  Narrative),  as  well 
s  cherished  texts  that  become  trou- 
)ling  to  their  admirers  after  the  dis- 
:overy  of  their  "plagiarized"  ele- 
nents,  like  Richard  Condon's  novels 
)r  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s  ser- 
tloiis — it  becomes  apparent  that  ap- 
3ropriation,  mimicry,  quotation,  al- 


lusion, and  sublimated  collaboration 
consist  of  a  kind  of  sine  qua  non  of 
the  creative  act,  cutting  across  all 
forms  and  genres  in  the  realm  of  cul- 
tural production. 

In  a  courtroom  scene  from  The 
Simpsons  that  has  since  entered  into 
the  television  canon,  an  argument 
over  the  ownership  of  the  animated 
characters  Itchy  and  Scratchy  rapidly 
escalates  into  an  existential  debate 
on  the  very  nature  of  cartoons.  "Ani- 
mation is  built  on  plagiarism!"  de- 
clares the  show's  hot-tempered 
cartoon-producer-within-a-cartoon, 


Roger  Meyers  Jr.  "You  take  away  our 
right  to  steal  ideas,  where  are  they 
going  to  come  from?"  If  nostalgic  car- 
toonists had  never  borrowed  from 
Fritz  the  Cat,  there  would  be  no 
Ren  &  Stimpy  Show;  without  the 
Rankin/Bass  and  Charlie  Brown 
Christmas  specials,  there  would  be 
no  South  Park;  and  without  The  Flint- 
stones — more  or  less  The  Honeymoon- 
ers  in  cartoon  loincloths — The  Shnp- 
sons  would  cease  to  exist.  If  those 
don't  strike  you  as  essential  losses, 
then  consider  the  remarkable  series 
of  "plagiarisms"  that  links  Ovid's 
"Pyramus  and  Thisbe"  with  Shake- 
speare's Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Leonard 
Bernstein's  West  Side  Story,  or 
Shakespeare's  description  of  Cleopa- 
tra, copied  nearly  verbatim  from 
Plutarch's  life  of  Mark  Antony  and 
also  later  nicked  by  T.  S.  Eliot  for 
The  Waste  Land.  If  these  are  exam- 
ples of  plagiarism,  then  we  want 
more  plagiarism. 

Most  artists  are  brought  to  their 
vocation  when  their  own  nascent 
gifts  are  awakened  by  the  work  of  a 
master.  That  is  to  say,  most  artists  are 
converted  to  art  by  art  itself.  Finding 
one's  voice  isn't  just  an  emptying  and 
purifying  oneself  of  the  words  of  oth- 
ers but  an  adopting  and  embracing  of 
filiations,  communities,  and  discours- 
es. Inspiration  could  be  called  inhal- 
ing the  memory  of  an  act  never  expe- 
rienced. Invention,  it  must  be 
humbly  admitted,  does  not  consist  in 
creating  out  of  void  but  out  of  chaos. 
Any  artist  knows  these  truths,  no 
matter  how  deeply  he  or  she  sub- 
merges that  knowing. 

What  happens  when  an  allusion 
goes  unrecognized?  A  closer  look  at 
The  Waste  Land  may  help  make  this 
point.  The  body  of  Eliot's  poem  is  a 
vertiginous  melange  of  quotation,  al- 
lusion, and  "original"  writing.  When 
Eliot  alludes  to  Edmund  Spenser's 
"Prothalamion"  with  the  line  "Sweet 
Thames,  run  softly,  till  I  end  my 
song,"  what  of  readers  to  whom  the 
poem,  never  one  oi  Sp<  most 

popular,  is  unfamiliar?  (Indeed,  the 
Spenser  is  now  k    own  ! 
cause  of  Eliot's  u.     oi  ii    •  Fw  - 
sponses  are  pos 
Eliot,  or  late  r 
and  understand  :  i 
rism.  Eliot  evul<  need    ■■ 
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these  matters;  the  notes  he 
irefully  ad  he  Waste  Land 

can  be  read  as  a  symptom  ol  mod- 
ernism's contamination  anxiety. 
Taken  from  this  angle,  what  exactly 
is  postmodernism,  except  modernism 
without  the  anxiety.' 


SURROUNDED  BY  SIGNS 

The  surrealists  believed  that  ob- 
jects in  the  world  possess  a  certain 
but  unspecifiable  intensity  that  had 
been  dulled  by  everyday  use  and 
utility.  They  meant  to  reanimate 
this  dormant  intensity,  to  bring 


This  tendency  encourages  us  to  see 
the  objects  in  our  world  only  in 
terms  ol  how  they  can  serve  us  or  be 
used  by  us.  The  task  he  identified  was 
to  tind  ways  to  resituate  ourselves  vis- 
a  *  is  these  "objects,"  so  that  we  may 
see  them  as  "things"  pulled  into  relict 
against  the  ground  of  their  function- 
ality. Heidegger  believed  that  art  had 
the  great  potential  to  reveal  the 
"thingness"  of  objects. 

The  surrealists  understood  that 
photography  and  cinema  could  carry 
out  this  reanimating  process  auto- 
matically; the  process  of  framing  ob- 
jects in  a  lens  was  often  enough  to 


their  minds  once  again  into  close 
contact  with  the  matter  that  made 
up  their  world.  Andre  Breton's  max- 
im "Beautiful  as  the  chance  en- 
counter of  a  sewing  machine  and  an 
umbrella  on  an  operating  table"  is 
an  expression  of  the  belief  that  sim- 
ply placing  objects  in  an  unexpected 
context  reinvigorates  their  mysteri- 
ous qualities. 

This  "crisis"  the  surrealists  identi- 
fied was  being  simultaneously  diag- 
nosed by  others.  Martin  Heidegger 
h(  Id  thai  the  essence  of  modernity 
was  found  in  a  certain  technological 
ntation  he  called  "enframing." 


create  the  charge  they  sought.  De- 
scribing the  effect,  Walter  Benjamin 
drew  a  comparison  between  the  pho- 
tographic apparatus  and  Freud's  psy- 
choanalytic methods.  Just  as  Freud's 
theories  "isolated  and  made  analyz- 
ahle  things  which  had  heretofore 
floated  along  unnoticed  in  the  broad 
stream  of  perception,"  the  photo- 
graphic apparatus  focuses  on  "hidden 
details  of  familiar  objects,"  revealing 
"entirely  new  structural  formations 
of  the  subject." 

It's  worth  noting,  then,  that  early 
in  the  history  of  photography  a  series  of 
judicial  decisions  could  well  have 


changed  the  course  of  that  art:  courts 
were  asked  whether  the  photographer, 
amateur  or  professional,  required  per- 
mission before  he  could  capture  and 
print  an  image.  Was  the  photograph- 
er stealing  from  the  person  or  building 
whose  photograph  he  shot,  pirating 
something  of  private  and  certifiable 
value?  Those  early  decisions  went  in  fa- 
vor of  the  pirates.  Just  as  Walt  Disney 
could  take  inspiration  from  Buster 
Keaton's  Steamboat  Bill,  Jr.,  the  Broth- 
ers Grimm,  or  the  existence  of  real 
mice,  the  photographer  should  be  free 
to  capture  an  image  without  compen- 
sating the  source.  The  world  that  meets 
our  eye  through  the  lens  of  a 
camera  was  judged  to  be,  with 
minor  exceptions,  a  sort  of  pub- 
lic commons,  where  a  cat  may 
look  at  a  king. 

Novelists  may  glance  at  the 
stuff  of  the  world  too,  but  we 
sometimes  get  called  to  task  for 
it.  For  those  whose  ganglia  were 
formed  pre-TV,  the  mimetic 
deployment  of  pop-culture 
icons  seems  at  best  an  annoying 
tic  and  at  worst  a  dangerous  va- 
pidity that  compromises  fic- 
tion's seriousness  by  dating  it 
out  of  the  Platonic  Always, 
where  it  ought  to  reside.  In  a 
graduate  workshop  I  briefly 
passed  through,  a  certain  gray 
eminence  tried  to  convince  us 
that  a  literary  story  should  al- 
ways eschew  "any  feature  which 
serves  to  date  it"  because  "seri- 
ous fiction  must  be  Timeless." 
When  we  protested  that,  in  his 
own  well-known  work,  char- 
acters moved  about  electrical- 
ly lit  rooms,  drove  cars,  and 
spoke  not  Anglo-Saxon  but  postwar 
English — and  further,  that  fiction  he'd 
himself  ratified  as  great,  such  as  Dick- 
ens, was  liberally  strewn  with  innately 
topical,  commercial,  and  timebound 
references — he  impatiently  amended 
his  proscription  to  those  explicit  refer- 
ences that  would  date  a  story  in  the 
"frivolous  Now."  When  pressed,  he  said 
of  course  he  meant  the  "trendy  mass- 
popular-media"  reference.  Here,  trans- 
generational  discourse  broke  down. 

I  was  born  in  1964;  I  grew  up  watch- 
ing Captain  Kangaroo,  moon  landings, 
zillions  of  TV  ads,  the  Banana  Splits, 
M*A*S*H,  and  The  Mary  Tyler  Moore 
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ww.  I  was  born  with  words  in  my 
lOuth — "Band-Aid,"  "Q-tip,"  "Xe- 
>x" — object-names  as  fixed  and  eter- 
al  in  my  logosphere  as  "taxicab"  and 
:oothbrush."  The  world  is  a  home  lit- 
?red  with  pop-culture  products  and 
ieir  emblems.  I  also  came  of  age 
^  /vamped  by  parodies  that  stood  for 
0-  i  riginals  yet  mysterious  to  me — 1  knew 
<T  l/lonkees  before  Beatles,  Belmondo 
«  i  efore  Bogart,  and  "remember"  the 
n-  jiiovie  Summer  of  '42  from  a  Mad 
A  hagazine  satire,  though  I've  still  nev- 
r  seen  the  film  itself.  I'm  not  alone  in 
taving  been  born  backward  into  an 
ncoherent  realm  of  texts,  products, 
iiind  images,  the  commercial  and  cul- 
.ural  environment  with  which  we've 
|  rath  supplemented  and  blotted  out 
)ur  natural  world.  I  can  no  more  claim 
t  as  "mine"  than  the  sidewalks  and 
orests  of  the  world,  yet  I  do  dwell  in 
t,  and  for  me  to  stand  a  chance  as  ei- 
:her  artist  or  citizen,  I'd  probably  bet- 
ter be  permitted  to  name  it. 

Consider  Walker  Percy's  The 
Moviegoer: 

Other  people,  so  I  have  read,  treasure 
memorable  moments  in  their  lives: 
the  time  one  climbed  the  Parthenon 
at  sunrise,  the  summer  night  one  met 
a  lonely  girl  in  Central  Park  and 
achieved  with  her  a  sweet  and  natural 
relationship,  as  they  say  in  books.  I 
too  once  met  a  girl  in  Central  Park, 
but  it  is  not  much  to  remember.  What 
I  remember  is  the  time  John  Wayne 
killed  three  men  with  a  carbine  as  he 
was  falling  to  the  dusty  street  in  Stage- 
coach, and  the  time  the  kitten  found 
Orson  Welles  in  the  doorway  in  The 
Third  Man. 

Today,  when  we  can  eat  Tex-Mex 
with  chopsticks  while  listening  to 
reggae  and  watching  a  YouTube  te- 
broadcast  of  the  Berlin  Wall's  fall — 
i.e.,  when  damn  near  everything  pre- 
sents itself  as  familiar — it's  not  a 
surprise  that  some  of  today's  most 
ambitious  art  is  going  about  trying  to 
make  the  familiar  strange.  In  so  doing, 
in  reimagining  what  human  life 
might  truly  be  like  ovet  there  across 
the  chasms  of  illusion,  mediation,  de- 
mographics, marketing,  imago,  and 
appearance,  artists  are  paradoxically 
trying  to  restore  what's  taken  for 
"real"  to  thtee  whole  dimensions,  to 
reconstruct  a  univocally  round  world 
out  of  dispatate  streams  of  flat  sights. 


Whatever  charge  of  tastelessness 
or  ttademark  violation  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  artistic  appropriation 
of  the  media  environment  in  which 
we  swim,  the  alternative — to  flinch, 
ot  tiptoe  away  into  some  ivory  towet 
of  irrelevance — is  far  worse.  We're 
surrounded  by  signs;  our  imperative 
is  to  ignore  none  of  them. 


USEMONOPOLY 

The  idea  that  cultute  can  be  prop- 
erty— intellectual  property — is  used  to 
justify  everything  from  attempts  to 
force  the  Girl  Scouts  to  pay  royalties 
for  singing  songs  around  campfires  to 
the  infringement  suit  brought  by  the 
estate  of  Margaret  Mitchell  against 
the  publishers  of  Alice  Randall's  The 
Wind  Done  Gone.  Corporations  like 
Celera  Genomics  have  filed  for 
patents  for  human  genes,  while  the 
Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America  has  sued  music  downloaders 
for  copyright  infringement,  reaching 
out-of-court  settlements  for  thou- 
sands of  dollars  with  defendants  as 
young  as  twelve.  ASCAP  bleeds  fees 
from  shop  owners  who  play  back- 
ground music  in  their  stores;  stu- 
dents and  scholars  are  shamed  from 
placing  texts  facedown  on  photo- 
copy machines.  At  the  same  time, 
copyright  is  revered  by  most  estab- 
lished writers  and  artists  as  a 
birthright  and  bulwark,  the  source  of 
nurture  for  their  infinitely  ftagile 
practices  in  a  rapacious  world.  Pla- 
giarism and  piracy,  after  all,  are  the 
monsters  we  working  artists  are 
taught  to  dread,  as  they  roam  the 
woods  surrounding  our  tiny  preserves 
of  regard  and  remuneration. 

A  time  is  marked  not  so  much  by 
ideas  that  are  argued  about  as  by 
ideas  that  are  taken  for  granted.  The 
character  of  an  era  hangs  upon  what 
needs  no  defense.  In  this  regard,  few 
of  us  question  the  contemporary 
construction  of  copyright.  It  is  taken 
as  a  law,  both  in  the  sense  of  a  uni- 
versally recognizable  moral  absolute, 
like  the  law  against  murder,  and  as 
naturally  inherent  in  our  world,  like 
the  law  of  gravity.  In  fact,  it  is  nei- 
ther. Rather,  copytight  is  an  ongoing 
social  negotiation,  tenuously  forged, 
endlessly  revised,  and  imperfect  in 
its  every  incarnation. 


Thomas  Jefferson,  for  one,  consid- 
ered copyright  a  necessary  evil:  he 
favored  providing  just  enough  incen- 
tive to  create,  nothing  more,  and 
thereafter  allowing  ideas  to  flow 
freely,  as  nature  intended.  His  con- 
ception of  copyright  was  enshrined 
in  the  Constitution,  which  gives 
Congress  the  authority  to  "promote 
the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful 
Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times 
to  Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclu- 
sive Right  to  their  respective  Writ- 
ings and  Discoveries."  This  was  a 
balancing  act  between  creatots  and 
society  as  a  whole;  second  comers 
might  do  a  much  better  job  than  the 
originator  with  the  original  idea. 

But  Jefferson's  vision  has  not  fared 
well,  has  in  fact  been  steadily  eroded 
by  those  who  view  the  cultute  as  a 
market  in  which  everything  of  value 
should  be  owned  by  someone  or  oth- 
er. The  distinctive  feature  of  modern 
American  copyright  law  is  its  almost 
limitless  bloating — its  expansion  in 
both  scope  and  duration.  With  no 
registration  requirement,  every  cre- 
ative act  in  a  tangible  medium  is 
now  subject  to  copytight  protection: 
your  email  to  your  child  or  your 
child's  finger  painting,  both  are  auto- 
matically protected.  The  first  Con- 
gress to  grant  copytight  gave  authors 
an  initial  term  of  fourteen  years, 
which  could  be  renewed  for  another 
fourteen  if  the  author  still  lived.  The 
current  term  is  the  life  of  the  authot 
plus  seventy  years.  It's  only  a  slight 
exaggeration  to  say  that  each  time 
Mickey  Mouse  is  about  to  fall  into 
the  public  domain,  the  mouse's 
copyright  term  is  extended. 

Even  as  the  law  becomes  more  re- 
strictive, technology  is  exposing 
those  restrictions  as  bizarre  and  arbi- 
trary. When  old  laws  fixed  oil  repro- 
duction as  the  compensable  (or  ac- 
tionable) unit,  it  wasn't  because 
there  was  anything  fundamentally 
invasive  of  an  author's  rights  in  the 
making  of  a  copy.  Rather  it  was  be- 
cause copies  were  once  easy  to  find 
and  count,  so  the  useful 

benchmark  for  de<  iding  vvh< 
owner's  rights  ha<i  ided.  In 

the  contemporary  world,  though,  the 
act  of  "copying"  is  m  no  meaningful 
sense  equivalenl   to  an  infrini 
merit — we  make  a  ery  time 
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we  accept  an  emailed  text,  or  send  or 
forward  one — and  is  impossible  any- 
more to  regulate  or  even  describe. 

At  the  movies,  my  entertainment 
is  sometimes  lately  preceded  by  a 
dire  trailer,  produced  by  the  lobbying 
group  called  the  Motion  Picture  As- 
sociation of  America,  in  which  the 
purchasing  of  a  bootleg  copy  of  a 
Hollywood  film  is  compared  to  the 
thett  of  a  car  or  a  handbag — and,  as 
the  bullying  supertitles  remind  us, 
"You  wouldn't  steal  a  handbag!" 
This  conflation  forms  an  incitement 
to  quit  thinking.  If  1  were  to  tell  you 
that  pirating  DVDs  or  downloading 
music  is  in  no  way  different  from 
loaning  a  friend  a  book,  my  own  ar- 
guments would  be  as  ethically  bank- 
rupt as  the  MPAA's.  The  truth  lies 
somewhere  in  the  vast  gray  area  be- 
tween these  two  overstated  posi- 
tions. For  a  car  or  a  handbag,  once 
stolen,  no  longer  is  available  to  its 
owner,  while  the  appropriation  of  an 
article  of  "intellectual  property" 
leaves  the  original  untouched.  As 
Jefferson  wrote,  "He  who  receives  an 
idea  from  me,  receives  instruction 
himself  without  lessening  mine;  as 
he  who  lights  his  taper  at  mine,  re- 
ceives light  without  darkening  me." 

Yet  industries  of  cultural  capital, 
who  profit  not  from  creating  but 
from  distributing,  see  the  sale  of  cul- 
ture as  a  zero-sum  game.  The  piano- 
roll  publishers  fear  the  record  com- 
panies, who  tear  the  cassette-tape 
manufacturers,  who  fear  the  online 
vendors,  who  tear  whoever  else  is 
next  in  line  to  profit  most  quickly 
from  the  intangible  and  infinitely  re- 
producible fruits  of  an  artist's  labor. 
It  has  been  the  same  in  every  indus- 
try and  with  every  technological  in- 
novation. Jack  Valenti,  speaking  tor 
the  MPAA:  "I  say  to  you  that  the 
VCR  is  to  the  American  film  pro- 
ducer and  the  American  public  as 
the  Boston  Strangler  is  to  the 
woman  home  alone." 

Thinking  clearly  sometimes  re- 
quires unbraiding  our  language.  The 
word  "copyright"  may  eventually 
seem  as  dubious  in  its  embedded  pur- 
poses as  "family  values,"  "globaliza- 
tion," and,  sure,  "intellectual  proper- 
ty." Copyright  is  a  "right"  in  no 
absolute  sense;  it  is  a  government- 
grante  1  monopol     on  the  use  ot  cre- 


ative results.  So  let's  try  calling  it 
that — not  a  right  but  a  monopoly  on 
use,  a  "usemonopoly" — and  then 
consider  how  the  rapacious  expan- 
sion of  monopoly  rights  has  always 
been  counter  to  the  public  interest, 
no  matter  it  it  is  Andrew  Carnegie 
controlling  the  price  ot  steel  or  Walt 
Disney  managing  the  tate  ot  bis 
mouse.  Whether  the  monopolizing 
beneficiary  is  a  living  artist  or  some 
artist's  heirs  or  some  corporation's 
shareholders,  the  loser  is  the  com- 
munity, including  living  artists  who 
might  make  splendid  use  of  a  healthy 
public  domain. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  SECOND  USE 

A  few  years  ago  someone  brought 
me  a  strange  gift,  purchased  at 
MoMA's  downtown  design  store:  a 
copy  of  my  own  first  novel,  Gun, 
With  Occasional  Music,  expertly  cut 
into  the  contours  of  a  pistol.  The  ob- 
ject was  the  work  of  Robert  The,  an 
artist  whose  specialty  is  the  reincar- 
nation of  everyday  materials.  I  regard 
my  first  book  as  an  old  triend,  one 
who  never  fails  to  remind  me  of  the 
spirit  with  which  I  entered  into  this 
game  ot  art  and  commerce — that  to 
be  allowed  to  insert  the  materials  of 
my  imagination  onto  the  shelves  of 
bookstores  and  into  the  minds  of 
readers  (if  only  a  handful)  was  a  wild 
privilege.  I  was  paid  $6,000  for  three 
years  of  writing,  but  at  the  time  I'd 
have  happily  published  the  results 
for  nothing.  Now  my  old  triend  had 
come  home  in  a  new  form,  one  I  was 
unlikely  to  have  imagined  for  it  my- 
selt.  The  gun-book  wasn't  readable, 
exactly,  but  I  couldn't  take  offense  at 
that.  The  fertile  spirit  of  stray  con- 
nection this  appropriated  object 
conveyed  back  to  me — the  strange 
beauty  ot  its  second  use — was  a  re- 
ward for  being  a  published  writer  I 
could  never  have  fathomed  in  ad- 
vance. And  the  world  makes  room 
for  both  my  novel  and  Robert  The's 
gun-book.  There's  no  need  to  choose 
between  the  two. 

In  the  first  life  of  creative  proper- 
ty, if  the  creator  is  lucky,  the  con- 
tent is  sold.  Atter  the  commercial 
lite  has  ended,  our  tradition  supports 
a  second  life  as  well.  A  newspaper  is 
delivered  to  a  doorstep,  and  the  next 


day  wraps  fish  or  builds  an  archive. 
Most  books  tall  out  ot  print  after 
one  year,  yet  even  within  that  period 
they  can  be  sold  in  used  bookstores  it 
and  stored  in  libraries,  quoted  in  re- 
views, parodied  in  magazines,  de- 
scribed in  conversations,  and  plun-  a 
dered  tor  costumes  for  kids  to  wear 
on  Halloween.  The  demarcation  be- 
tween various  possible  uses  is  beauti- 
fully graded  and  hard  to  define,  the 
more  so  as  artifacts  distill  into  and 
repercuss  through  the  realm  of  cul- 
ture into  which  they've  been  en- 
tered, the  more  so  as  they  engage  the 
receptive  minds  for  whom  they  were 
presumably  intended. 

Active  reading  is  an  impertinent 
raid  on  the  literary  preserve.  Readers 
are  like  nomads,  poaching  their  way 
across  fields  they  do  not  own — artists 
are  no  more  able  to  control  the 
imaginations  of  their  audiences  than 
the  culture  industry  is  able  to  control 
second  uses  of  its  artifacts.  In  the 
children's  classic  The  Velveteen  Rab- 
bit, the  old  Skin  Horse  offers  the 
Rabbit  a  lecture  on  the  practice  of 
textual  poaching.  The  value  of  a 
new  toy  lies  not  it  its  material  quali- 
ties (not  "having  things  that  buzz  in- 
side you  and  a  stick-out  handle"), 
the  Skin  Horse  explains,  but  rather 
in  how  the  toy  is  used.  "Real  isn't 
how  you  are  made.  .  .  .  It's  a  thing 
that  happens  to  you.  When  a  child 
loves  you  for  a  long,  long  time,  not 
just  to  play  with,  but  REALLY  loves 
you,  then  you  become  Real."  The 
Rabbit  is  fearful,  recognizing  that 
consumer  goods  don't  become  "real" 
without  being  actively  reworked: 
"Does  it  hurt?"  Reassuring  him,  the 
Skin  Horse  says:  "It  doesn't  happen; 
all  at  once.  .  .  .  You  become.  It  takes ; 
a  long  time.  .  .  .  Generally,  by  the: 
time  you  are  Real,  most  of  your  hair; 
has  been  loved  off,  and  your  eyes; 
drop  out  and  you  get  loose  in  the| 
joints  and  very  shabby."  Seen  from 
the  perspective  of  the  toymaker,  the. 
Velveteen  Rabbit's  loose  joints  and 
missing  eyes  represent  vandalism, 
signs  of  misuse  and  rough  treatment; 
for  others,  these  are  marks  of  its  lov- 
ing use. 

Artists  and  their  surrogates  who 
fall  into  the  trap  of  seeking  recom- 
pense for  every  possible  second  use 
end  up  attacking  their  own  best  au- 
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ience  members  for  the  crime  of  ex- 
iting and  enshrining  their  work, 
lie  Recording  Industry  Association 
f  America  prosecuting  their  own 
scord-buying  public  makes  as  little 
snse  as  the  novelists  who  bristle  at 
utographing  used  copies  of  their 


the  work  of  others:  Snow  White  and  the 
Seven  Dwarfs,  Fantasia,  Pinocchio,  Dum- 
bo, Bambi,  Song  of  the  South,  Cinderel- 
la, Alice  in  Wonderland,  Robin  Hood, 
Peter  Pan,  Lady  and  the  Tramp,  Mulan, 
Sleeping  Beauty,  The  Sword  in  the  Stone, 
The  Jungle  Book,  and,  alas,  Treasure 


books  for  collectors.  And  artists,  or 
their  heirs,  who  fall  into  the  trap  of 
attacking  the  collagists  and  satirists 
and  digital  samplers  of  their  work  are 
attacking  the  next  generation  of  cre- 
ators for  the  crime  of  being  influ- 
enced, for  the  crime  of  responding 
with  the  same  mixture  of  intoxica- 
tion, resentment,  lust,  and  glee  that 
characterizes  all  artistic  successors. 
By  doing  so  they  make  the  world 
smaller,  betraying  what  seems  to  me 
the  primary  motivation  for  partici- 
pating in  the  world  of  culture  in  the 
first  place:  to  make  the  world  larger. 

SOURCE  HYPOCRISY,  OR,  DISNIAL 

The  Walt  Disney  Company  has 
drawn  an  astonishing  catalogue  from 


Planet,  a  legacy  of  cultural  sampling 
that  Shakespeare,  or  De  La  Soul,  could 
get  behind.  Yet  Disney's  protectorate  of 
lobbyists  has  policed  the  resulting  cache 
of  cultural  materials  as  vigilantly  as  if 
it  were  Fort  Knox — threatening  legal 
action,  for  instance,  against  the  artist 
Dennis  Oppenheim  for  the  use  of  Dis- 
ney characters  in  a  sculpture,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  scholar  Holly  Crawford 
from  using  any  Disney-related  images — 
including  artwork  by  Lichtenstein, 
Warhol,  Oldenburg,  and  others — in 
her  monograph  Attached  to  the  Mouse: 
Disney  and  Contemporary  Art. 

This  peculiar  and  specific  act — the 
enclosure  of  commonwealth  culture 
for  the  benefit  of  a  sole  or  corporate 
owner — is  close  kin  to  what  could  be 
called  imperial  plagiarism,  the  free  use 


of  Third  World  or  "primitive"  art- 
works and  styles  by  more  privileged 
(and  better-paid)  artists.  Think  of  Pi- 
casso's Les  Demoiselles  a" Avignon,  or 
some  of  the  albums  of  Paul  Simon  or 
David  Byrne:  even  without  violating 
copyright,  those  creators  have  some- 
times come  in  for  a  certain  skepti- 
cism when  the  extent  of  their  out- 
sourcing became  evident.  And,  as 
when  Led  Zeppelin  found  them- 
selves sued  for  back  royalties  by  the 
bluesman  Willie  Dixon,  the  act  can 
occasionally  be  an  expensive  one.  To 
live  outside  the  law,  you  must  be 
honest:  perhaps  it  was  this,  in  part, 
that  spurred  David  Byrne  and  Brian 
Eno  to  recently  launch  a  "remix" 
website,  where  anyone  can  down- 
load easily  disassembled  versions  of 
two  songs  from  M31  Life  in  the  Bush  of 
Ghosts,  an  album  reliant  on  vernacu- 
lar speech  sampled  from  a  host  of 
sources.  Perhaps  it  also  explains  why 
Bob  Dylan  has  never  refused  a  re- 
quest for  a  sample. 

Kenneth  Koch  once  said,  "I'm  a 
writer  who  likes  to  be  influenced."  It 
was  a  charming  confession,  and  a 
rare  one.  For  so  many  artists,  the  act 
of  creativity  is  intended  as  a 
Napoleonic  imposition  of  one's 
uniqueness  upon  the  universe — apres 
moi  le  deluge  of  copycats!  And  for 
every  James  Joyce  or  Woody  Guthrie 
or  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  or  Walt 
Disney,  who  gathered  a  constellation 
of  voices  in  his  work,  there  may 
seem  to  be  some  corporation  or  liter- 
ary estate  eager  to  stopper  the  bottle: 
cultural  debts  flow  in,  but  they  don't 
flow  out.  We  might  call  this  tenden- 
cy "source  hypocrisy."  Or  we  could 
name  it  after  the  most  pernicious 
source  hypocrites  of  all  time:  Disnial. 

you  can't  steal  a  gift 

My  reader  may,  understandably,  be 
on  the  verge  of  crying,  "Communist!" 
A  large,  diverse  society  canm  il  survive 
without  property;  a  large,  diverse,  and 
modern  society  cannot  flouri  vithoul 
some  form  of  intellec  tual  j  n  y  But 
it  takes  little  refle<  on  ■  ra  p  that 
there  is  ample  value  ;      term 

"property"  doesn't       'Cure         !  works 
o(  art  exist  simui  ranei  ■     two 

economies,   -  1        '  and  a 

gift  ecu:    .'■ 


When  Paradise  Arrived,  by  Enrique  Chagoya.  <  Curtesy  di  Rusa  Preserve, 
Napa,  Calif.  Photograph  hy  Stefan  Kirkehy 
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They're  noi  just  an  inventory  oi  mar- 

elahlc  assels;  they're  social  instilu- 
ions  and  cultural  traditions  that  define 
:s  as  Americans  and  enliven  us  as  hu- 
man beings.  Some  invasions  of  the 
ommons  are  sanctioned  because  we 
::an  no  longer  muster  a  spirited  com- 
nitmenl  to  the  public  sector.  The  abuse 
;oes  unnoticed  because  the  theft  of  the 
ommons  is  seen  in  glimpses,  nol  in 
panorama.  We  may  occasionally  see  a 
ti.-rcia  ■ormer  wetland  paved;  we  may  hear 
(Jiiils  about  the  breakthrough  cancer  drug 
,j  rhat  tax  dollars  helped  develop,  the 
ffliicl  rights  to  which  pharmaceutical  com- 
ihwi  panics  acquired  for  a  song.  The  larger 
rksoi  movement  goes  too  much  unremarked, 
com,  The  notion  of  a  commons  of  cultural 
^materials  goes  more  or  less  unnamed. 
Honoring  the  commons  is  not  a 
matter  of  moral  exhortation.  It  is  a 
practical  necessity.  We  in  Western  so- 
ciety are  going  through  a  period  of  in- 
tensifying belief  in  private  ownership, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public  good. 
We  have  to  remain  constantly  vigi- 
lant to  prevent  raids  by  those  who 
would  selfishly  exploit  our  common 
heritage  for  their  private  gain.  Such 
raids  on  our  natural  resources  are  not 
examples  of  enterprise  and  initiative. 
They  are  attempts  to  take  from  all  the 
people  just  for  the  benefit  ol  a  lew. 


iini)IS(:ovi:ki:i)  imikijc  knowu;ix;i: 

Artists  and  intellectuals  despon- 
dent over  the  prospects  for  originali- 
ty can  take  heart  from  a  phenome- 
non identified  about  twenty  years 
ago  by  Don  Swanson,  a  library  s<  ten 
lisi  at  the  University  ol  Chicago,  lie 
called  it  "undiscovered  public 
knowledge."  Swanson  showed  thai 
standing  problems  in  medical  re- 
search may  be  significantly  ad- 
dressed, perhaps  even  solved,  simply 
by  systematically  surveying  the  s<  i 
entific  literature.  Left  to  ils  own  de- 
vices, research  lends  to  become  more 
specialized  and  abstracted  from  the 
real-world  problems  thai  motivated 
it  and  to  which  ii  remains  relevant. 
This  suggests  thai  such  a  problem 
may  be  tackled  effectively  not  by 
commissioning  more  research  but  by 
assuming  that  mosi  or  all  ol  the  solu- 
tion can  already  be  found  in  various 
sciciil  ifie  journals,  waiting  to  be  as 
sembled  by  someone  willing  to  read 


across  specialties,  Swanson  himself 
did  ibis  in  the  case  of  Raynaud's  syn- 
drome, a  disease  thai  causes  the  lui 

gers  ol  young  women  to  become 
numb,  I  lis  finding  is  especially  strik- 
ing perhaps  even  scandalous — be- 
cause- ii  happened  in  the  ever- 
expanding  biomedical  sciences. 

Undiscovered  public  knowledge 
emboldens  us  to  question  the  ex- 
treme  claims  to  originality  made-  in 
press  releases  and  publishers'  notice's: 

Is  an  intellectual  or  creative  offering 

truly  novel,  or  have  we  jusl  forgotten 
a  worthy  precursor/  Does  solving 
certain  scientific  problems  really  re- 
quire massive-  additional  funding,  or 
could  a  computerized  search  engine, 
creatively  deployed,  do  the  same  job 
more  quickly  and  cheaply?  Lastly, 
does  our  appetite  for  creative  vilalily 
require  the  violence  and  exaspera- 
tion ol  another  avant-garde,  with  iis 

wearisome  killing-lhc-lalhcr  impera 
lives,  or  might  we  be-  better  oil  rati- 
fying the  ecstasy  of  influence  and 
deepening  our  willingness  to  under- 
stand the  commonality  and  timeless- 
ness  of  die  methods  and  motifs  avail- 
able to  artists!1 


GIVE  ALL 

A  lew  years  ago,  the  Film  Society 
of  Lincoln  Center  announced  a  ret- 
rospective ol  the  works  ol  Dariush 
Mehrjui,  then  a  fresh  enthusiasm  ol 
mine.  Mehrjui  is  one  ol  Iran's  finesi 
filmmakers,  and  the  only  one-  whose 
subject  was  personal  relationships 
among  the  u;;pcr-middlc-i  lass  intel 
ligentsia.  Needless  to  say,  opportu- 
nities to  view  his  films  were  and 
remain — rare  indeed.   I   headed   up 

town  for  one,  an  adaptation  oi  J.  D. 
Salinger's  /;rami;y  and  Zoney,  titled 
Pari,  only  to  discover  ai  the  door  of 
the  Waller  Keacle  Theater  thai    ihe 

s<  reening  had  been  canceled:  its  an- 
nounce menl  had  brought  threat  ol  a 
lawsuii  down  on  the  Film  Society. 
True-,  these  were-  Salinger's  rights 

under  the  law.  Yel  why  would  he 
care  l hal  some  obscure  Iranian  film- 
maker bad  paid  bin)  homage-  will)  a 
meditation  on  his  heroine?  Would  ii 

have  damaged   bis  book   or  robbed 

him  of  some-  crucial  remunerai  ion 
had  the  screening  been  permitted? 
The  (eri  ili-  spirit  of  si  ray  connei 
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Lovebirds  Pendant 

This  pendant  by  Odin  Lonningol  [uncau  nests 

die  traditional  Tlingit  Lovebirds,  Eagle  .uul 

Raven,  within  .1  heari  shape.  Sterling  Silver. 

No.  N980  with  24"  Sterling  chain     $80.00 

From  our 
Northwest  Coast  Collation 


Lovebirds  Bracelet 

Another  Northwest  ( Ji.isi  design  l>y  Odin 
Lonning  symbolizing  the  joining  of  the  l„ii;lc- 
and  Raven  clans,  Devolved  length  7'7V. 

No.  N763B  Sterling  Silver     $152.00 


From  our 

Celtic  collection 


Symbolizing  two  people 
uniie-tl  in  eternal  love- 


T        Everlasting 


I  ,ove 


No.  J38S 

Earrings,  fishhook,  Sterling  silve-r      $42.50 
Necklet,  Sterling  with  18"  chain  33.50 

Earrings,  fishhook,  Mki  gold  520.00 

Necklet,  I4ki  gold,  withi hain      250.00 

No.  2310  IK"  Uktgold  wheal  chain   200.00 

Items  shown  full  size-. 
Add  $7.00  handling.  Satisfac  tion  guaranteed 

Request  a  catalog  or 
visit  our  website  for  tt/ore  ... 


•  Filson "'( )utdooi  <  llothin: 

«  Aluibra"!  lat.s  from  Australia 

•  I  Vvold"  V.X'- 

•  Bosc  1   i  '  ;itl 


K00  y.':/i  4  ::  lmorgan.com 
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!  aragraph  makes  a  hash  of  remarks 
I'om  an  interview  with  Eric  Lott 
'onducted  by  David  McNair  and 
ayson  Whitehead,  and  incorporates 
>oth  interviewers'  and  interviewee's 
ihservations.  (The  text-interview 
arm  can  be  seen  as  a  commonly  ac- 
epted  form  of  multivocal  writing. 
4ost  interviewers  prime  their  sub- 
lets with  remarks  of  their  own — 
eading  the  witness,  so  to  speak — and 
»ently  refine  their  subjects'  state- 
nents  in  the  final  printed  transcript.) 

"I  realized  this  . . ."  to  ". . .  for  a  long 
rime."  The  anecdote  is  cribbed,  with  an 
elision  to  avoid  appropriating  a  dead 
grandmother,  from  Jonathan  Rosen's 
The  Talmud  and  the  Internet.  I've  nev- 
er seen  84 ,  Charing  Cross  Road ,  nor 
searched  the  Web  for  a  Donne  quote. 
For  me  it  was  through  Rosen  to  Donne, 
Hemingway,  website,  et  al. 

"When  I  was  thirteen  .  .  ."  to  ".  .  . 
no  plagiarist  at  all."  This  is  from 
William  Gibson's  "God's  Little 
Toys,"  in  Wired  magazine.  My  own 
first  encounter  with  William  Bur- 
roughs, also  at  age  thirteen,  was  less 
epiphanic.  Having  grown  up  with  a 
painter  father  who,  during  family 
visits  to  galleries  or  museums,  ap- 
provingly noted  collage  and  appro- 
priation techniques  in  the  visual  arts 
(Picasso,  Claes  Oldenburg,  Stuart 
Davis),  I  was  gratified,  but  not  sur- 
prised, to  learn  that  literature  could 
encompass  the  same  methods. 

CONTAMINATION  ANXIETY 

"In  1941,  on  his  front  porch  .  .  ." 
to  ".  .  .  'this  song  comes  from  the  cot- 
ton field.'"  Siva  Vaidhyanathan, 
Copyrights  and  Copywrongs . 

".  .  .  enabled  by  a  kind  .  .  .  freely 
reworked."  Kembrew  McLeod,  Free- 
dom of  Expression.  In  Owning  Cul- 
ture, McLeod  notes  that,  as  he  was 
writing,  he 

happened  to  be  listening  to  a  lot  of  old 
country  music,  and  in  my  casual  listen- 
ing 1  noticed  that  six  country  songs 
shared  exactly  the  same  vocal  melody, 
including  Hank  Thompson's  "Wild 
Side  of  Life,"  the  Carter  Family's  "I'm 
Thinking  Tonight  of  My  Blue  Eyes," 
Roy  Acuff's  "Great  Speckled  Bird," 
Kitty  Wells's  "It  Wasn't  God  Who 
Made  Honky  Tonk  Angels,"  Reno  6k 
Smiley 's  "I'm  Using  My  Bible  for  a 


Roadmap,"  and  Townes  Van  Zandt's 
"Heavenly  Houseboat  Blues."  ...  In  his 
extensively  researched  book,  Country : 
The  Twisted  Roots  of  Rock  'n  Roll, 
Nick  Tosches  documents  that  the 
melody  these  songs  share  is  both  "an- 
cient and  British."  There  were  no 
recorded  lawsuits  stemming  from  these 
appropriations 

".  .  .  musicians  have  gained  .  .  . 
through  allusion."  Joanna  Demers, 
Steal  This  Music. 

"In  Seventies  Jamaica  .  .  ."  to  ".  .  . 
hours  of  music."  Gibson. 

"Visual,  sound,  and  text  collage  . . ." 
to  ".  .  .  realm  of  cultural  production." 
This  plunders,  rewrites,  and  amplifies 
paragraphs  from  McLeod's  Owning 
Culture,  except  for  the  line  about 
collage  being  the  art  form  of  the 
twentieth  and  twenty-first  centuries, 
which  I  heard  filmmaker  Craig  Bald- 
win say,  in  defense  of  sampling,  in 
the  trailer  for  a  forthcoming  docu- 
mentary, Copyright  Criminals . 

"In  a  courtroom  scene  .  .  ."  to  ".  .  . 
would  cease  to  exist."  Dave  Itzkoff, 
New  York  Times . 

".  .  .  the  remarkable  series  of  'pla- 
giarisms' . . ."  to  ". . .  we  want  more  pla- 
giarism." Richard  Posner,  combined 
from  The  Becker-Posner  Blog  and 
The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

"Most  artists  are  brought . . ."  to  ". . . 
by  art  itself."  These  words,  and  many 
more  to  follow,  come  from  Lewis 
Hyde's  The  Gift.  Above  any  other 
book  I've  here  plagiarized,  I  com- 
mend The  Gift  to  your  attention. 

"Finding  one's  voice  .  .  .  filiations, 
communities,  and  discourses."  Se- 
manticist  George  L.  Dillon,  quoted  in 
Rebecca  Moore  Howard's  "The  New 
Abolitionism  Comes  to  Plagiarism." 

"Inspiration  could  be  .  . .  act  never 
experienced."  Ned  Rorem,  found  on 
several  "great  quotations"  sites  on  the 
Intetnet. 

"Invention,  it  must  be  humbly  ad- 
mitted . .  .out  of  chaos."  Mary  Shelley, 
from  her  introduction  to  Frankenstein. 

"What  happens  .  .  ."  to  ".  .  .  conta- 
mination anxiety."  Kevin  J.H. 
Dettmat,  from  "The  Illusion  of  Mod- 
ernist Allusion  and  the  Politics  of 
Postmodern  Plagiarism." 


SURROUNDED  BY  SIGNS 

"The  surrealists  believed  . 
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Speak  a 

Foreign  Language? 

Speak  it  Better. 


Champs-Ely  sees, 

Schau  ins  Land, 

Acquerello  italiano, 

Puerto  del  So!  - 

Unique  audiomagazines  from 
Europe  that  are  guaranteed  to 
reenergize  your  language  study, 
or  your  money  back!  Produced  by 
some  of  Europe's  best  broadcasters 
and  journalists,  each  program  is 
like  listening  to  public  radio  in 
French,  German,  Italian,  or 
Spanish.  A  booklet  contains  a 
complete  transcript,  glossary,  and 
extensive  annotation. 

Thousands  of  international 

professionals  and  passionate 

Europhiles  find  them  indispensable. 

Subscribers  can  opt  for  Audio  Flash 
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the  Walter  Benjamin  quote, 
ian  Keathley's  Cinephilia  and  History, 
or  the  Wind  in  the  Trees,  .1  book  that 
treats  fannish  fetishism  as  the  secret 
at  the  heart  o(  film  scholarship. 
Keathley  notes,  tor  instance,  Joseph 
Cornell's  surrealist- influenced  1936 
film  Rose  Hobart,  which  simply 
records  "the  way  in  which  Cornell 
himself  watched  the  1931  Hollywood 
potboiler  East  of  Borneo,  fascinated 
and  distracted  as  he  was  by  its  B- 
grade  star" — the  star,  of  course,  being 
Rose  Hobart  herself.  This,  1  suppose, 
makes  Cornell  a  sort  of  father  to 
computer-enabled  fan-creator  re- 
workings  of  Hollywood  product,  like 
the  version  of  George  Lucas's  The 
Phantom  Menace  from  which  the 
noxious  Jar  Jar  Binks  character  was 
purged;  both  incorporate  a  viewer's 
subjective  preferences  into  a  revision 
of  a  filmmaker's  work. 

". . .  early  in  the  history  of  photog- 
raphy" to  ".  .  .  without  compensating 
the  source."  From  Free  Culture,  by 
Lawrence  Lessig,  the  greatest  of  pub- 
lic advocates  for  copyright  reform,  and 
the  best  source  if  you  want  to  get  rad- 
icalized in  a  hurry. 

"For  those  whose  ganglia  .  .  ."  to 
". .  .discourse  broke  down."  From  David 
Foster  Wallace's  essay  "E  Unibus  Plu- 
ram,"  reprinted  in  A  Supposedly  Fun 
Thing  I'll  Never  Do  Again.  I  have  no 
idea  who  Wallace's  "gray  eminence"  is 
or  was.  1  inserted  the  example  of  Dick- 
ens into  the  paragraph;  he  strikes  me 
as  overlooked  in  the  lineage  of  authors 
of  "brand-name"  fiction. 

"1  was  born  .  .  .  Mary  Tyler  Moore 
Show."  These  are  the  reminiscences 
of  Mark  Hosier  from  Negativland,  a 
collaging  musical  collective  that  was 
sued  by  U2's  record  label  tor  then- 
appropriation  of  "I  Still  Haven't 
Found  What  I'm  Looking  For."  Al- 
though 1  had  to  adjust  the  birth 
date,  Hosier's  cultural  menu  fits  me 
like  a  glove. 

"The  world  is  a  home  .  .  .  pop- 
culture  products . . ."  McLeod. 

"Today,  when  we  can  eat  .  .  ."  to 
". . .  flat  sights."  Wallace. 

"We'te  surrounded  by  signs,  ignore 
of  them."  This  phrase,  which  I 
lately  rendered  somewhat  lead- 
he  word  "imperative,"  comes 
ve  Erickson's  novel  Our  Ec- 


V SEMONOPOLY 

".  .  .  everything  from  attempts  .  .  ." 
to  "defendants  .is  young  as  twelve." 
Robert  Boynton,  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  "The  Tyranny 
of  Copyright?" 

"A  tune  is  marked  .  . ."  to  ".  .  .  what 
needs  no  defense."  Lessig,  this  tunc 
from  The  Future  0/  Ideas. 

"Thomas  Jefferson,  tor  tine  .  .  ."  to 
'".  . .  respective  Writings  and  Discov 
cries. '"  Boynton. 

". .  .second  ■  1  imers  might  do  ,1  much 
better  job  than  the  originatot 
..."  1  found  this  phrase  in  Lessig,  who 
is  quoting  Vaidhyanathan,  who  him- 
self is  characterizing  a  judgment  writ- 
ten by  Learned  Hand. 

"But  Jefferson's  vision  .  .  .  owned 
by  someone  or  other."  Boynton. 

"The  distinctive  feature  . . ."  to  ". . . 
term  is  extended."  Lessig,  again  from 
The  Future  of  Ideas. 

"When  old  laws  .  .  ."  to  ".  .  .  had 
been  invaded."  Jessica  Litman,  Digi- 
tal  Copyright. 

"1  s;i\  to  you  .  .  .  woman  home 
alone.'"  I  found  the  Valenti  quote  in 
McLeod.  Now  fill  in  the  blank:  Jack 
Valenti  is  to  the  public  domain  ,is 
is  to . 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  SECOND  USE 

"In  the  first  .  .  ."  to  ".  .  .  builds  an 
archive."  Lessig. 

"Most  books  . . .  one  year .  .  ."  Lessig. 

"Active  reading  is . . ."  to  "...  do  not 
own  .  .  ."  This  is  a  mashup  of  Henry 
Jenkins,  from  his  Textual  Poachers: 
Television  Fans  and  Participatory  Cul- 
ture, and  Michel  de  Certeau,  whom 
Jenkins  quotes. 

"In  the  children's  classic  .  .  ."  to 
".  .  .  its  loving  use."  Jenkins.  (Inci- 
dentally, have  the  holders  of  the  copy- 
right to  The  Velveteen  Rabbit  had  a 
close  look  at  Toy  Story?  There  could 
be  a  lawsuit  there.) 


SOURCE  HYPOCRISY,  OR,  DISNIAL 

"The  Walt  Disney  Company . . .  alas, 
Treasure  Planet . . ."  Lessig. 

"Imperial  Plagiarism"  is  the  title  of 
an  essay  by  Marilyn  Randall. 

". .  .spurred  David  Byrne  . .  .My  Life 
in  the  Bush  of  ( ihosts  . . ."(  hns  Dahlen, 
Pitchfork — though  in  truth  by  the  time 


I'd  finished,  his  words  were  so  utterly 
dissolved  within  my  own  that  had  I 
been  an  ordinary  cutting-and-pasting 
journalist  it  never  would  have  oc- 
curred to  me  to  give  Dahlen  a  citation. 
The  effort  of  preserving  another's  dis- 
tinctive phrases  as  I  worked  on  this 
ess;i\  was  sometimes  beyond  my  ca- 
pacities; this  form  of  plagiarism  was 
oddly  hard  work. 

"Kenneth  Koch  . . ."  to  ". .  .deluge  of 
copycats!"  Emily  Nussbaum,  The  New 
York  Times  Book  Review. 


YOU  CAN  T  STEAL  A  GIFT 

"You  can't  steal  a  ^ift."  Dizzy 
Gillespie,  defending  another  player 
who'd  been  accused  of  poaching 
Charlie  Parker's  style:  "You  can't 
steal  a  gift.  Bird  gave  the  world  his 
music,  and  if  you  can  hear  it  you  can 
have  it." 

"A  large,  diverse  society  .  .  .  intel- 
lectual property."  Lessig. 

"And  works  of  art  ..."  to  ".  .  . 
marriage,  parenthood,  mentorship." 
I  Ivde. 

"Yet  one  ...  so  naturally  with  the 
market."  David  Bollier,  Silent  Theft. 

"Art  that  mattets  . . ."  to  ". . .  bought 
and  sold."  Hyde. 

"We  consider  it  unacceptable . . ."  to 
"'.  .  .  certain  unalienable  Rights  .  .  .'" 
Bollier,  paraphrasing  Margaret  Jane 
Radin's  Contested  Commodities. 

"A  work  of  art . . ."  to  ". .  .consttaint 
upon  our  merchandising."  Hyde. 

"This  is  the  reason  . . .  person  it's  di- 
rected at."  Wallace. 

"The  power  of  a  gift . . ."  to  ". . .  cer- 
tain extra-market  values."  Bollier,  and 
also  the  sociologist  Warren  O. 
Hagstrom,  whom  Bollier  is  para- 
phrasing. 


THE  COMMONS 

"Einstein's  theoty  . . ."  to  ". . .  public 
domain  are  a  commons."  Lessig. 

"That  a  language  is  a  commons  . . . 
society  as  a  whole."  Michael  Newton, 
in  the  London  Review  of  Books,  re- 
viewing a  book  called  Echolalias:  On  the 
Forgetting  of  Language  by  Daniel  Heller- 
Roazen.  The  paraphrases  of  book  re- 
viewers are  another  covert  form  of  col- 
laborative culture;  as  an  avid  reader 
of  reviews,  I  know  much  about  books 
I've  never  read.  To  quote  Yann  Mar- 
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1  on  how  he  came  to  be  accused 
imperial  plagiarism  in  his  Booker- 
inning  novel  Life  of  Pi, 

Ten  or  so  years  ago,  I  read  a  review  by 
John  Updike  in  the  New  York  Times 
Review  of  Books  [sic] .  It  was  of  a  novel 
by  a  Brazilian  writer,  Moacyr  Scliar.  I 
forget  the  title,  and  John  Updike  did 
worse:  he  clearly  thought  the  book  as 
a  whole  was  forgettable.  His  review — 
one  of  those  that  makes  you  suspicious 
by  being  mostly  descriptive  .  .  .  oozed 
indifference.  But  one  thing  about 
it  struck  me:  the  premise.  .  .  .  Oh,  the 
wondrous  things  I  could  do  with 
this  premise. 

Jnfortunately,  no  one  was  ever  able  to 
Dcate  the  Updike  review  in  question. 
"The  American  commons  .  .  ."  to 
...  for  a  song."  Bollier. 

"Honoring  the  commons  .  .  ."  to 
. . .  practical  necessity."  Bollier. 

"We  in  Western  .  .  .  public  good." 
ohn  Sulston,  Nobel  Prize-winner  and 
:o-mapper  of  the  human  genome. 

"We  have  to  remain . . ."  to  ". . .  ben- 
efit of  a  few."  Harry  S  Truman,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Everglades  National  Park. 
Although  it  may  seem  the  height  of  pre- 
sumption to  rip  off  a  president — I  found 
claiming  Truman's  stolid  advocacy  as 
my  own  embarrassing  in  the  extreme — 
I  didn't  rewrite  him  at  all.  As  the  poet 
Marianne  Moore  said,  "If  a  thing  had 
been  said  in  the  best  way,  how  can  you 
say  it  better?"  Moore  confessed  her  pen- 
chant for  incorporating  lines  from  oth- 
ers' work,  explaining,  "I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  outgrow  this  hybrid  method 
of  composition." 


UNDISCOVERED  PUBLIC  KNOWLEDGE 

"...  intellectuals  despondent  .  .  ." 
to  ".  .  .  quickly  and  cheaply?"  Steve 
Fuller,  The  Intellectual.  There's  some- 
thing of  Borges  in  Fuller's  insight 
here;  the  notion  of  a  storehouse  of 
knowledge  waiting  passively  to  be 
assembled  by  future  users  is  sugges- 
tive of  both  "The  Library  of  Babel" 
and  "Kafka  and  his  Precursors." 


GIVE  ALL 

". . .  one  of  Iran's  finest . . ."  to  ". . .  med- 
itation on  his  heroine?"  Amy  Taubin, 
Village  Voice,  although  it  was  me  who 
was  disappointed  at  the  door  of  the 
Walter  Reade  Theater. 


"The  primary  objective  . . ."  to  ". . . 
unfair  nor  unfortunate."  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor,  1991. 

". . .  the  future  will  be  much  like  the 
past"  to  ". .  .  give  some  things  away." 
Open-source  film  archivist  Rick 
Prelinger,  quoted  in  McLeod. 

"Change  may  be  troubling  . . .  with 
certainty."  McLeod. 

". . .  woven  entirely  . . ."  to  ". . .  with- 
out inverted  commas."  Roland  Barthes. 

"The  kernel,  the  soul  .  .  ."  to  ".  .  . 
characteristics  of  phrasing."  Mark 
Twain,  from  a  consoling  letter  to 
Helen  Keller,  who  had  suffered  dis- 
tressing accusations  of  plagiarism  (!). 
In  fact,  her  work  included  uncon- 
sciously memorized  phrases;  under 
Keller's  particular  circumstances,  her 
writing  could  be  understood  as  a 
kind  of  allegory  of  the  "constructed" 
nature  of  artistic  perception.  I  found 
the  Twain  quote  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned Copyrights  and  Copywrongs, 
by  Siva  Vaidhyanathan. 

"Old  and  new  .  .  ."  to  ".  .  .  we  all 
quote."  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  These 
guys  all  sound  alike! 

"People  live  differently  .  .  .  wealth 
as  a  gift."  Hyde. 

".  .  .  I'm  a  cork  .  .  ."  to  ".  .  .  blown 
away."  This  is  adapted  from  The 
Beach  Boys  song  "Til  I  Die,"  written 
by  Brian  Wilson.  My  own  first  ad- 
venture with  song-lyric  permissions 
came  when  I  tried  to  have  a  charac- 
ter in  my  second  novel  quote  the 
lyrics  "There's  a  world  where  I  can 
go  and/Tell  my  secrets  to/In  my 
room/In  my  room."  After  learning 
the  likely  expense,  at  my  editor's 
suggestion  I  replaced  those  with 
"You  take  the  high  road/I'll  take  the 
low  road/I'll  be  in  Scotland  before 
you,"  a  lyric  in  the  public  domain. 
This  capitulation  always  bugged  me, 
and  in  the  subsequent  British  publi- 
cation of  the  same  book  I  restored 
the  Brian  Wilson  lyric,  without  per- 
mission. Ocean  of  Story  is  the  title  of 
a  collection  of  Christina  Stead's 
short  fiction. 

Saul  Bellow,  writing  to  a  friend 
who'd  taken  offense  at  Bellow's  fic- 
tional use  of  certain  personal  facts, 
said:  "The  name  of  the  game  is  Give 
All.  You  are  welcome  to  all  my  facts. 
You  know  them,  I  give  them  to  you.  If 
you  have  the  strength  to  pick  them 
up,  take  them  with  my  blessing."  I 


couldn't  bring  myself  to  retain  Bel- 
low's "strength,"  which  seemed  pre- 
sumptuous in  my  new  context,  though 
it  is  surely  the  more  elegant  phrase. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  was  pleased  to  in- 
vite the  suggestion  that  the  gifts  in 
question  may  actually  be  light  and  eas- 
ily lifted. 


KEY  TO  THE  KEY 

The  notion  of  a  collage  text  is,  of 
course,  not  original  to  me.  Walter  Ben- 
jamin's incomplete  Arcades  Project 
seemingly  would  have  featured  exten- 
sive interlaced  quotations.  Other 
precedents  include  Graham  Rawle's 
novel  Diary  of  an  Amateur  Photogra- 
pher, its  text  harvested  from  photog- 
raphy magazines,  and  Eduardo 
Paolozzi's  collage-novel  Kex,  cobbled 
from  crime  novels  and  newspaper  clip- 
pings. Closer  to  home,  my  efforts  owe 
a  great  deal  to  the  recent  essays  of 
David  Shields,  in  which  diverse  quotes 
are  made  to  closely  intertwine  and  re- 
verberate, and  to  conversations  with 
editor  Sean  Howe  and  archivist 
Pamela  Jackson.  Last  year  David  Edel- 
stein,  in  New  York  magazine,  satirized 
the  Kaavya  Viswanathan  plagiarism 
case  by  creating  an  almost  complete- 
ly plagiarized  column  denouncing  her 
actions.  Edelstein  intended  to  demon- 
strate, through  ironic  example,  how 
bricolage  such  as  his  own  was  ipso 
facto  facile  and  unworthy.  Although 
Viswanathan's  version  of  "creative 
copying"  was  a  pitiable  one,  I  differ 
with  Edelstein's  conclusions. 

The  phrase ]e  est  un  autre,  with  its 
deliberately  awkward  syntax,  belongs 
to  Arthur  Rimbaud.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated both  as  "I  is  another"  and  "I  is 
someone  else,"  as  in  this  excerpt  from 
Rimbaud's  letters: 

For  I  is  someone  else.  If  brass  wakes 
up  a  trumpet,  it  is  not  its  fault.  To  me 
this  is  obvious:  I  witness  the  unfolding 
of  my  own  thought:  I  watch  it,  I  listen 
to  it:  1  make  a  stroke  o(  the  bow:  the 
symphony  begins  to  stir  in  the  depths, 
or  springs  on  to  the  stage. 

If  the  oid  fools  had  n       !is<    vered 
only  the  false  signii:  a 
we  should  n"t  i    >w  ! 
sweep  away  thi 

tons  which,  sin  immeirn  irial, 

have  been  pilin  up  the  frui  <  their 
one-eyed  iw  :11  I  and  ci  ■■■  fling  to 
be,  themselves,  the  ■ 
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CHILD'S  PLAY 

B;y  Alice  Munro 
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suppose  there  was  talk 
house,  afterwards. 

How  sad,  how  awful. 
(My  mother.) 

There  should  have 
been  supervision.  Where 
were  the  Counselors? 
(My  father.) 

Just  think,  it  might 
have — it  might  have 
been —  (My  mother.) 

It  wasn't.  Just  put  that 
idea  out  of  your  head.  It 
wasn't.  (My  father.) 

It  is  even  possible  that 
if  we  ever  passed  the  yel- 
low house  my  mother 
said,  "Remember?  Re- 
member you  used  to  be 
so  scared  of  her?  The 
poor  thing." 

My   mother  had   a 
habit  of  hanging  on  to — even  trea- 
suring— the  foibles  of  my 
distant  infantile  state. 


E 


'very  year,  when  you're  a  child, 
you  become  a  different  person.  Gener- 
ally it's  in  the  fall,  when  you  re-enter 
school,  take  your  place  in  a  higher 
grade,  leave  behind  the  muddle  and 
lethargy  of  the  summer  vacation.  That's 
when  you  register  the  change  most 


Alice  Munro  is  the  author  of  numerous  sto- 
ry collections,  including,  most  recently,  The 
View  from  Castle  Rock  (Knopf) . 


sharply.  Afterwards  you  are  not  sure  of 
the  month  or  year,  but  the  changes  go 


on,  just  the  same.  For  a  long  while  the 
past  drops  away  from  you  easily  and,  it 
would  seem,  automatically,  properly. 
Its  scenes  don't  vanish  so  much  as  be- 
come irrelevant.  And  then  there's  a 
switchback,  what's  been  all  over  and 
done  with  sprouting  up  fresh,  wanting 
attention,  even  wanting  you  to  do 
something  about  it,  though  it's  plain 
there  is  not  on  this  earth 


M 


a  thing  to  be  done. 


_arlene  and  Charlene.  People 
thought  we  must  be  twins.  There  was 
a  fashion  in  those  days  for  naming 


twins  in  rhyme.  Bonnie  and  Connie. 
Ronald  and  Donald.  And  then  of 
course  we — Charlene 
and  I — had  matching 
hats.  Coolie  hats,  they 
were  called,  wide  shal- 
low cones  of  woven 
straw  with  some  sort  of 
tie  or  elastic  under  the 
chin.  They  became  fa- 
miliar later  on  in  the 
century,  from  television 
shots  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Men  on  bicycles 
riding  along  a  street  in 
Saigon  would  be  wear- 
ing them,  or  women 
walking  in  the  road 
against  the  background 
of  a  bombed  village. 

It  was  possible  at  that 
time — I  mean  the  time 
when  Charlene  and  I  were  at  camp — 
to  say  coolie  without  a  thought  of  of- 
fense. Or  darkle,  or  to  talk  about  jew' 
ing  a  price  down.  I  was  in  my  teens,  I 
think,  before  I  ever  related  that  verb 
to  the  noun. 

So  we  had  those  names  and  those 
hats,  and  at  the  first  ill  the 

Counselor — the  jolly  o  liked, 

Mavis,  though  we  didn't  like  hi 
well  as  the  prettj  one,  Paulin 
pointed  at  us  Hey, 

Twins,"  and 

other  nami  tad  time  to 

deny  it. 


lustration  by  Jennifer  Renninger 
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I  vt<  ire  i  hat  we  must  have  no- 
ticed the  hats  and  approved  of  each 
other.  Otherwise  one  or  both  of  us 
would  have  pulled  off  those  brand-new 
articles  and  been  ready  to  shove  them 
under  our  cots,  declaring  that  our 
mothers  had  made  us  wear  them  and 
we  hated  them,  and  so  on. 

1  may  have  approved  of  Charlene, 
but  I  was  not  sure  how  to  make  friends 
with  her.  Girls  nine  or  ten  years  old — 
that  was  the  general  range  of  this  crop, 
though  there  were  a  few  a  bit  older — 
do  not  pick  friends  or  pair  off  as  easi- 
ly as  girls  do  at  six  or  seven.  I  simply 
followed  some  other  girls  from  my 
town — none  of  them  my  particular 
friends — to  one  of  the  cabins  where 
there  were  some  unclaimed  cots,  and 
dumped  my  things  on  top  of  the  brown 
blanket.  Then  I  heard  a  voice  behind 
me  say,  "Could  I  please  be  next  to  my 
twin  sister?" 

It  was  Charlene,  speaking  to  some- 
body 1  didn't  know.  The  dormitory 
cabin  held  perhaps  two  dozen  girls. 
The  girl  she  had  spoken  to  said,  "Sure," 
and  moved  along. 

Charlene  had  used  a  special  voice. 
Ingratiating,  teasing,  self-mocking,  and 
with  a  seductive  merriment  in  it,  like 
a  trill  of  bells.  It  was  evident  right  away 
that  she  had  more  confidence  than  I 
did.  And  not  simply  confidence  that 
the  other  girl  would  move  and  not  say 
sturdily,  "I  got  here  first."  Or — if  she 
was  a  roughly  brought  up  sort  of  girl 
(and  some  of  them  were  that,  having 
their  way  paid  by  the  Lions  Club  or 
the  Church  and  not  by  their  parents) 
she  might  have  said,  "Go  poop  your 
pants,  I'm  not  moving."  No.  Charlene 
had  confidence  that  anybody  would 
want  to  do  as  she  asked,  not  just  agree 
to  do  it.  With  me  too  she  had  taken  a 
chance,  for  could  I  not  have  said,  "I 
don't  want  to  be  twins,"  and  turned 
back  to  sort  my  things?  But  of  course  I 
didn't.  I  felt  flattered,  as  she  had  ex- 
pected, and  I  watched  her  dump  out  the 
contents  of  her  suitcase  with  such  an  air 
of  celebration  that  some  things  fell  on 
the  floor. 

All  I  could  think  of  to  say  was,  "You 
got  a  tan  already." 

"I  always  tan  easy,"  she  said. 

The  first  of  our  differences.  We  ap- 
plied ourselves  to  learning  them.  She 
i  inned,  I  freckled.  We  both  had  brown 
han  bur  hers  was  darker.  1  lers  was  wavy, 


mine  bushy.  1  was  half  an  inch  taller, 
she  had  thicker  wrists  and  ankles.  Her 
eyes  had  more  green  in  them,  mine 
more  blue.  We  did  n<  >t  gn  >w  t  ired  of  in 
spectmg  and  tabulating  even  the  moles 
or  notable  freckles  on  our  backs,  length 
of  our  second  toes  (mine  longer  than 
the  first  toe,  hers  shorter).  Or  of  re- 
counting all  the  illnesses  or  accidents 
th.it  had  befallen  us  so  tar,  as  well  .is  the 
repairs  or  removals  performed  on  our 
bodies.  Both  of  us  had  our  tonsils  out — 
a  usual  precaution  in  those  days— and 
both  of  us  had  had  measles  mid  whoop- 
ing cough  but  not  mumps.  I  had  had  an 
eyetooth  pulled  because  it  was  growing 
in  over  my  other  teeth,  and  she  had  a 
thumbnail  with  an  imperfect  half-moon 
because  her  thumb  had  been  slammed 
under  a  window. 

And  once  we  had  the  peculiarities 
and  hisrory  of  our  bodies  in  place  we 
went  on  to  the  stories — the  dramas  or 
near-dramas  or  distinctions — of  our 
families.  She  was  the  youngest  and 
only  girl  in  her  family  and  I  was  an 
only  child.  I  had  an  aunt  who  had  died 
of  polio  in  high  school  and  she — Char- 
lene— had  an  older  brother  who  was  in 
the  Navy.  For  it  was  wartime,  and  at  the 
campfire  sing-song  we  would  choose 
"There'll  Always  Be  an  England"  and 
"Hearts  of  Oak,"  and  "Rule  Britannia," 
and  sometimes  "The  Maple  Leaf  For- 
ever." Bombing  raids  and  battles  and 
sinking  ships  were  the  constant,  though 
distant,  backdrop  of  our  lives. 

And  once  in  a  while  there  was  a 
near  strike,  frightening  but  solemn  and 
exhilarating,  as  when  a  boy  from  our 
town  or  our  street  would  be  killed,  and 
the  house  where  he  had  lived  without 
having  any  special  wreath  or  black 
drapery  on  it  seemed  nevertheless  to 
have  a  special  weight  inside  it,  a  destiny 
fulfilled  and  dragging  it  down.  Though 
diere  was  nothing  special  inside  it  at  all, 
maybe  just  a  car  that  didn't  belong 
there  parked  at  the  curb,  showing  that 
some  relatives  or  a  minister  had  come 
to  sit  with  the  bereaved  family. 

One  of  the  camp  Counselors  had 
lost  her  fiance  in  the  war  and  wore  his 
watch — we  believed  it  was  his  watch — 
pinned  to  her  blouse.  We  would  like  to 
have  felt  for  her  a  mournful  interest 
and  concern,  but  she  was  sharp-voiced 
and  bossy  and  she  even  had  an  un- 
pleasant name.  Arva. 

The  other  backdrop  of  our  lives, 


which  was  supposed  to  be  emphas 
at  camp,  was  religion.  But  since  th 
United  Church  of  Canada  was  offi 
cially  in  charge  there  was  not  so  mucl 
harping  on  that  subject  as  there  wouh  r 
have  been  with  the  Baptists  or  thui 
Bible  Christians,  or  so  much  forma 
acknowledgment    as    the    Romaic 
C  Catholics  or  even  the  Anglicans  wouh  g 
have  provided.  Most  of  us  had  parent 
who  belonged  to  the  United  Churcl  n 
(though  some  of  the  girls  who  wen 
having  their  way  paid  for  them  migh 
not  have  belonged  to  any  church  a 
all),  and  being  used  to  its  hearty  sec 
ular  style,  we  did  nor  even  realize  tha 
we  were  getting  off  easily  with  jus 
evening  prayers  and  grace  sung  a 
meals  and  the  half-hour  special  talk 
it  was  called  a  chat — after  breakfast;  $: 
Even  the  Chat  was  relatively  free  of  ref  |e 
erences  to  God  or  Jesus  and  was  mon 
about  honesty  and  loving-kindness  am.  i 
clean  thoughts  in  our  daily  lives,  ancfl 
promising  never  to  drink  or  smokin 
when  we  grew  up.  Nobody  had  an\ji 
objection  to  this  sort  of  thing  or  triec  jp 
to  get  out  of  attending,  because  it  wa: 
what  we  were  used  to  and  because  i 
was  pleasant  to  sit  on  the  beach  in  tht 
warming  sun  and  a  little  too  cold  yei  1 
for  us  to  long  to  jump  inn 

(^  the  water. 
_^M  rown-up  women  do  the  same 
sort  of  thing  that  Charlene  and  I  did 
Not  the  counting  the  moles  on  each 
other's  backs  and  comparing  tot 
lengths,  maybe.  But  when  they  meet 
and  feel  a  particular  sympathy  with  each 
other  they  also  feel  a  need  to  set  out  the 
important  information,  the  big  event:- 
whether  public  or  secret,  and  then  g( 
ahead  to  fill  in  all  the  blanks  between. 
It  they  feel  this  warmth  and  eagerness 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to  bore, 
each  other.  They  will  laugh  at  the  very) 
triviality  and  silliness  of  what  they're 
telling,  or  at  the  revelation  of  some  ap-i 
palling  selfishness,  deception,  mean- 
ness, sheer  badness.  There  has  to  be 
great  trust  of  course,  but  that  trust  can 
be  established  at  once,  in  an  instant. 

I've  observed  this.  It's  supposed  to 
have  begun  in  those  long  periods  of  sit- 
ting around  the  campfire  stirring  the 
manioc  porridge  or  whatever,  while 
the  men  were  out  in  the  bush  deprived 
of  conversation  because  it  would  warn 
off  the  wild  animals.  (I  am  an  an- 
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:a  ropologist  by  training,  though  a 
ther  slack  one.)  I've  observed  but 
:ver  taken  part  in  these  female  ex- 
langes.  Not  truly.  Sometimes  I've 
etended  because  it  seemed  to  be  re- 
ared, but  the  woman  I  was  supposed 
be  making  friends  with  always  got 
l[Mr  dnd  of  my  pretense  and  became  con- 
sed  and  cautious. 

As  a  rule,  I've  felt  less  wary  with 
ten.  They  don't  expect  such  transac- 
ons  and  are  seldom  really  interested. 
This  intimacy  I'm  talking  about — 
ith  women — is  not  erotic,  or  pre- 
rotic.  I've  experienced  that  as  well, 
efore  puberty.  Then  too  there  would 
e  confidences,  probably  lies,  maybe 
wading  to  games.  A  certain  hot  tem- 
orary  excitement,  with  or  without 
enital  teasing.  Followed  by  ill-feeling, 
enial,  disgust. 

Charlene  did  tell  me  about  her 
irother,  but  with  true  repugnance.  This 
vas  the  brother  now  in  the  Navy.  She 
vent  into  his  room  looking  for  her  cat 
tnd  there  he  was  doing  it  to  his  girl- 
riend.  They  never  knew  she  saw  them. 
She  said  they  slapped,  as  he  went  up 
ind  down. 

You  mean  they  slapped  on  the  bed, 
[  said. 

No,  she  said.  His  thing  slapped 
when  it  was  going  in  and  out.  It  was 
sickening. 

And  his  bare  white  bum  had  pim- 
ples on  it.  Sickening. 
I  told  her  about  Verna. 


U 


p  until  the  time  I  was  seven 
years  old  my  parents  had  lived  in  what 
was  called  a  double  house.  The  word 
duplex  was  perhaps  not  in  use  at  that 
time,  and  anyway  the  house  was  not 
evenly  divided.  Verna's  grandmother 
rented  the  rooms  at  the  back  and  we 
rented  the  rooms  at  the  front.  The 
house  was  tall  and  bare  and  ugly, 
painted  yellow.  The  town  we  lived  in 
was  too  small  to  have  residential  di- 
visions that  amounted  to  anything, 
but  I  suppose  that  as  far  as  there  were 
divisions,  that  house  was  right  on  the 
boundary  between  decent  and  fairly  di- 
lapidated. I  am  speaking  of  the  way 
things  were  just  before  the  Second 
World  War,  at  the  end  of  the  De- 
pression. (That  word,  I  believe,  was 
unknown  to  us.) 

My  father,  being  a  teacher,  had  a 
regular  job  but  little  money.  The  street 


petered  out  beyond  us  between  the 
houses  of  those  who  had  neither.  Ver- 
na's grandmother  must  have  had  a  lit- 
tle money  because  she  spoke  con- 
temptuously of  people  who  were  On 
Relief.  I  believe  my  mother  argued 
with  her,  unsuccessfully,  that  it  was 
Not  Their  Fault.  The  two  women  were 
not  particular  friends,  but  they  were 
cordial  about  clothesline  anangements. 

The  grandmother's  name  was  Mrs. 
Home.  A  man  came  to  see  her  occa- 
sionally. My  mother  spoke  of  him  as 
Mrs.  Home's  friend. 

You  are  not  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Home's  friend. 

In  fact  I  was  not  even  allowed  to 
play  outside  when  he  came,  so  there 
was  not  much  chance  of  my  speaking 
to  him.  I  don't  even  remember  what  he 
looked  like,  though  I  remember  his  car, 
which  was  dark  blue,  a  Ford  V-8. 1  took 
a  special  interest  in  cars,  probably  be- 
cause we  didn't  have  one. 

Then  Verna  came. 

Mrs.  Home  spoke  of  her  as  her 
granddaughter  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  not  to  be  true,  but 
there  was  never  any  sign  of  a  con- 
necting generation.  I  don't  know  if 
Mrs.  Home  went  away  and  came  back 
with  her,  or  if  she  was  delivered  by  the 
friend  with  the  V-8.  She  appeared  in 
the  summer  before  I  was  to  start  school. 
I  can't  remember  her  telling  me  her 
name — she  was  not  communicative 
in  the  ordinary  way  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve 1  would  have  asked  her.  From 
the  very  beginning  I  had  an  aversion 
to  her  unlike  anything  I  had  felt  up  to 
that  time  for  any  other  person.  I  said 
that  I  hated  her,  and  my  mother  said, 
How  can  you,  what  has  she  ever  done 
to  you? 

The  poor  thing. 

Children  use  that  word  hate  to  mean 
various  things.  It  may  mean  that  they 
are  frightened.  Not  that  they  feel  in 
danger  of  being  attacked — the  way  I 
did,  for  instance,  of  certain  big  boys 
on  bicycles  who  liked  to  cut  in  front  of 
you,  yelling  fearsomely,  as  you  walked 
on  the  sidewalk.  It  is  not  physical  harm 
that  is  feared — or  that  I  feared  in  Ver- 
na's case — so  much  as  some  spell,  or 
dark  intention.  It  is  a  feeling  you  can 
have  when  you  are  very  young  even 
about  certain  house  faces,  or  tree 
trunks,  or  very  much  about  moldy  cel- 
lars or  deep  closets. 
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Casco  Bay  Wool  Works  designs  and 
manufactures  1 00%  Merino  Wool 
and  100%  Cashmere  fashions  of 
unparalleled  style  and  quality,  like 
our  Slimline  European  Cape,  right 
here  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Maine. 

Our  flattering,  elegant  Slimline 
European  Cape  is  made  of  100% 
warm,  plush   erino  wool,  offering 
superior  comfort  and  protection 
from  the  elements.  Finished  with 
three  lovely  pewter  clasps,  this 
distinctive  garment  is  sure  to  turn 
heads.  Offerred  in  Black,  Blue, 
Camel,  Charcoal,  Cranberry,  Navy, 
Purple,  Teal,  Black  Cashmere  & 
Camel  Cashmere. 
The  Slimline  European  Cape 
1 00%  Merino  Wool 
(Pet/Med/Long)  $299 
XLong  $320 
1 00%  Cashmere 
(Pet/Med/Long)  $795 
XLong  $850 


She  was  ,1  good  deal  taller  than  I 
was  and  I  don't  know  how  much  old- 
er    two  years,  three  years.'  She  was 
skinny,  indeed  so  narrowly  built  and 
with  su<  h  .1  small  head  thai  she  made 
me  think  of  a  snake.  Fine  black  hair  lav 
rial  on  this  head,  and  fell  over  h< 
head.  I  he  skin  oi  her  fate  sei 
dull  to  me  as  the  flap  of  our  <  ! 
tent,  and  her  cheeks  puf 
way  the  flap  of  that  ti 
wind.  I  ler  eyes  were  squii 

Bui  I  believe  th  B  re- 

markably unple  i     ier  looks, 

as  other  pei  n  her.  Indeed  my 

mothei  spok  .  hei  as  pretty,  or  almost 
pretty  (as  in,  isn't  it  too  bad,  she  could 
be  pretty).  Nothing  to  obje<  t  to  either, 
as  far  as  my  mother  could  see,  in  her 
behavior.  She  is  young  jor  her  age.  A 
roundabout  and  inadequate  way  of  say- 
ing that  Verna  hail  not  learned  to  read 
or  write  or  skip  or  play  ball,  and  that 
her  voice  was  hoarse  and  unmodulat- 
ed, her  words  oddly  separated,  as  if 
they  were  chunks  of  language  caught 
in  her  throat. 

Her  way  of  interfering  with  me, 
spoiling  my  solitary  games,  was  that 
of  an  older  not  a  younger  girl.  Bur  of  an 
older  f^irl  who  had  no  skill  or  rights, 
nothing  but  a  strenuous  determina- 
tion and  an  inability  to  understand 

that  she  wasn't  wanted. 

C  children  of  course  are  monstrously 
conventional,  repelled  at  once  by  what- 
ever is  off-center,  out-of-whack,  un- 
manageable. And  being  an  only  child 
I  had  been  coddled  a  good  deal  (also 
scolded).  I  was  awkward,  precocious, 
timid,  full  of  my  private  rituals  and 
aversions.  I  hated  even  the  celluloid 
barrette  that  kept  slipping  out  of  Ver- 
na's  hair,  and  the  peppermints  with 
red  or  green  stripes  on  them  that  she 
kept  offering  to  me.  In  fad  she  did 
more  than  offer  she  would  try  to 
i  aii  h  me  and  push  these  candies  into 
my  mouth,  chuckling  all  the  time  in  her 
disconnected  way.  I  dislike  peppermint 
flavoring  to  this  day.  And  the  name 
Verna  I  dislike  that.  It  doesn't  sound 
like  spring  to  me,  or  like  green  ^rass  or 
garlands  of  flowers  or  girls  in  flimsy 
dresses.  It  sounds  more  like  a  trail  of  oh 
si  man-  peppermint ,  green  slime. 

I  didn't  believe  my  mother  really 
liked  Verna  either.  But  because  of 
some  hypocrisy  in  her  nature,  as  I  saw 
il ,  bee  ause  of  a  decision  she  had  made, 
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as  it  me,  she  pre- 

foi   her.  She  i>  'Id 

me  i'  J   first  she  said  that 

i  it  he  staying  long  and 


hardly  ever  saw  Verna.  It  was  a 
home  I  still  had  to  deal  with  her. 
First  she  would  stand  at  the  come 

of  the  yellow  house,  watching  me,  inl 

t   the  summer  holidays  I  would  pretend  that  I  didn't  know  she, 

was  there.  Then  she  would  wander 
into  the  front  yard,  taking  up  a  positid 


a<  k  to  wherever  she  had 
fi  ne.  Then,  when  it  became 
hat  there  was  nowhere  tor  Ver- 
na to  go  hack  to,  the  placating  message 

was  that  we  ourselves  would  he  in-  •■ 
ing  soon.  1  had  only  to  he  kind  for  a  lit- 
t le  while  longer.  (As  a  matter  of  fa<  t 
ir  was  a  whole  year  before  we  moved.) 
Finally,  out  of  patience,  she  said  that 
I  was  a  disappointment  to  her  and  that 
she  would  never  have  thought  I  had  so 
mean  a  nature. 

"I  low  can  you  blame  a  person  for 
the  way  she  was  horn'  How  is  it 
her  fault.'" 

That  made  no  sense  to  me.  If  I  had 
been  more  skilled  at  arguing  1  might 

have  said  that  I  didn't  blame  Verna,  I 
just  did  nor  want  her  to  come  neat 
me.  But  I  certainly  did  blame  her.  I 
did  not  question  that  it  was  somehow 
her  fault.  And  in  this,  whatever  my 
mother  might  say,  I  was  in  tune  to 
some  degree  with  an  unspoken  verdict 
of  the  time  and  place  1  lived  in.  I  ven 
grown-ups  smiled  in  a  certain  way, 
there  was  some  irrepressible  gratifica- 
tion and  taken-for-granted  superiority 
that  1  could  see,  in  the  way  they  men- 
tioned people  who  were  simple,  or  <i 
few  bricks  shun  of  a  load.  And  I  be- 
lieved my  mother  must  be 
really  like  this,  underneath. 


started  school.  Verna  started 
school.  She  was  put  into  a  special 
c  lass  in  a  special  building  in  a  corner 
of  the  school  grounds.  This  was  actu- 
ally the  original  school  building  in 
the  town,  but  nobody  had  any  rime 
lot  local  history  then,  and  a  few  years 
later  it  was  pulled  clown.  There  was  a 
fenced-off  corner  in  which  pupils 
housed  in  that  building  spent  recess. 
They  went  to  school  a  halt  hour  later 
than  we  did  in  the  morning  and  ^ot 
out  a  hall  hour  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon. Nobody  was  supposed  to  harass 
them  at  recess,  but  since  they  usually 
hung  on  the  fence  watching  whatev- 
er went  on  in  the  regular  school 
grounds  there  would  be  occasions 
when  there  was  a  rush,  a  whooping 
and  brandishing  of  sticks,  to  scare 
them.  I  never  went  near  that  corner, 
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on  rlie  front  steps  of  the  part  of  I  hi 
house  that  was  mine.  If  I  wanted  D 
go  inside  to  the  bathroom,  or  because 
I  was  cold,  I  would  have  to  go  so  ck  isd 
as  to  touch  her  and  to  risk  her  tom  h- 
in^>  me. 

She  could  stay  in  one  place  longer 
than  anybody  1  ever  knew,  staring  at 
just  one  thing.  Usually  me. 

I  had  a  swing  hung  from  a  maple 
tree,  so  that  1  eithei  fa<  ed  the  house  or 
the  street.  That  is,  I  either  had  to  face 
her  or  ro  know  that  she  was  staring  at 
my  hack,  and  might  come  up  to  give  j 
me  a  push.  After  a  while  she  would  j 
decide  to  do  that.  She  always  pushed 
me  crooked,  bur  rhat  was  nor  the  worst 
thin^.  The  worst  was  that  her  fingers 
had  pressed  my  back.  Through  my 
coat,  through  my  other  clothing,  her 
fingers  like  so  many  cold  snouts. 

Another  acrivity  of  mine  was  to 
build  a  leaf  house.  That  is,  I  raked  up 
and  carried  armloads  of  leaves  fallen 
from  the  maple  tree  that  held  the  L 
swing,  and  I  dumped  and  arranged  L 
these  leaves  into  a  house  plan.  Here  L 
was  the  living  room,  here  was  the  I 
kitchen,  here  was  a  big  soft  pile  for 
the  bed  in  rhe  bedroom,  and  so  on.  I 
had  nor  invented  this  occupation — 
leaf  houses  of  a  more  expansive  sort 
were  laid  out,  and  even  in  a  way  fur- 
nished, every  recess  in  the  girls'  play- 
ground at  school,  until  rhe  janitor  fi- 
nally raked  up  all  the  leaves  and 
burned  them. 

At  first  Verna  just  watched  what  I 
was  doing,  with  her  squinty-eyed  ex- 
pression of  what  seemed  to  me  superi- 
or (how  could  she  think  herself  supe- 
rior.') puzzlement.  Then  the  time  came 
when  she  moved  closer,  lifted  an  arm- 
ful of  leaves  that  dripped  all  over  be- 
cause of  her  uncertainty  or  clumsiness. 
And  these  came  not  from  the  pile  of 
spare  leaves  but  from  the  very  wall  of 
my  house.  She  picked  them  up  and 
carried  them  a  short  distance  and  ler 
them  tall — dumped  them,  in  rhe  mid- 
dle of  one  of  my  tidy  rooms. 

I  yelled  ai  her  to  stop,  but  she  bent 
to  pick  up  her  scattered  load  a^ain, 


as  a 
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d  was  unable  to  hang  on  to  them,  so 

e  just  flung  them  about  and  when 

ey  were  all  on  the  ground  began  to 

ck  them  foolishly  here  and  there.  I 

as  still  yelling  at  her  to  stop,  but  this 

id  no  effect,  or  else  she  took  it  for  en- 

turagement.  So  I  lowered  my  head 

id  ran  at  her  and  bunted  her  in  the 

omach.  I  was  not  wearing  a  cap,  so 

m  ie  hairs  of  my  head  came  in  contact 

ith  the  woolly  coat  or  jacket  she  had 

i,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 

:tually  touched  bristling  hairs  on  the 

:in  of  a  gross  hard  belly.  I  ran  hol- 

ring  with  complaint  up  the  steps  of 

ie  house,  and  when  my  mother  heard 

ae  story  she  further  maddened  me  by 

lying,  "She  only  wants  to  play.  She 

oesn't  know  how  to  play . " 

By  the  next  fall  we  were  in  the  bun- 
alow  and  I  never  had  to  go  past  the 
ellow  house  that  reminded  me  so 
luch  of  Verna,  as  if  it  had  positively 
aken  on  her  narrow  slyness,  her 
breatening  squint.  The  yellow  paint 
eemed  to  be  the  very  color  of  insult, 
nd  the  front  door,  being  off-center, 
dded  a  touch  of  deformity.  The  bun- 
;alow  was  only  three  blocks  away  from 
hat  house,  close  to  the  school.  But 
my  idea  of  the  town's  size  and  com- 
plexity was  still  such  that  it  seemed  I 
vas  escaping  Verna  altogether.  I  real- 
zed  that  this  was  not  true,  not  alto- 
gether true,  when  a  schoolmate  and  I 
;ame  face  to  face  with  her  one  day  on 
die  main  street.  We  must  have  been 
sent  on  some  errand  by  one  of  our 
mothers.  I  did  not  look  up  but  I  be- 
lieved I  heard  a  chuckle  of  greeting  or 
recognition  as  we  passed. 

The  other  girl  said  a  horrifying  thing 
to  me. 

She  said,  "I  used  to  think  that  was 
your  sister." 
"What?" 

"Well  I  knew  you  lived  in  the 
same  house,  so  I  thought  you  must 
be  related.  Like  cousins,  anyway. 
Aren't  you?  Cousins?" 


JLhe 


"No" 


he  old  building  where  the  Special 
Classes  had  been  held  was  condemned, 
and  its  pupils  were  transferred  to  the 
Bible  Chapel,  now  rented  on  week- 
days by  the  town.  The  Bible  Chapel 
happened  to  be  across  the  street  and 
around  a  corner  from  the  bungalow 
where  my  mother  and  father  and  1  now 


lived.  There  were  a  couple  of  ways  that 
Verna  could  have  walked  to  school 
but  the  way  she  chose  was  past  our 
house.  And  our  house  was  only  a  few 
feet  from  the  sidewalk,  so  this  meant 
that  her  shadow  could  practically  fall 
across  our  steps.  If  she  wished  she  could 
kick  pebbles  onto  our  grass,  and  unless 
we  kept  the  blinds  down  she  could 
peer  into  our  hall  and  front  room. 

The  hours  of  the  Special  Classes 
had  been  changed  to  coincide  with 
ordinary  school  hours,  at  least  in  the 
morning — they  still  went  home  earli- 
er in  the  afternoon.  Once  they  were  in 
the  Bible  Chapel  it  must  have  been 
felt  that  there  was  no  need  to  keep 
them  free  of  the  rest  of  us  on  the  way 
to  school.  This  meant,  now,  that  I  had 
a  chance  of  running  into  Verna  on  the 
sidewalk.  I  would  always  look  in  the  di- 
rection from  which  she  might  be  com- 
ing, and  if  I  saw  her  I  would  duck  back 
into  the  house  with  the  excuse  that  I 
had  forgotten  something,  or  that  one 
of  my  shoes  was  rubbing  my  heel  and 
needed  a  plaster,  or  a  ribbon  was  com- 
ing loose  on  my  hair.  I  would  never 
have  been  so  foolish  now  as  to  mention 
Verna  and  hear  my  mother  say, 
"What's  the  problem,  what  are  you 
afraid  of,  do  you  think  she's  going  to 
eat  you?" 

What  was  the  problem?  Contami- 
nation, infection?  Verna  was  decently 
clean  and  healthy.  And  it  was  hardly 
likely  that  she  was  going  to  attack  and 
pummel  me  or  pull  out  my  hair.  But  on- 
ly adults  would  be  so  stupid  as  to  believe 
she  had  no  power.  A  power,  moreover, 
that  was  specifically  directed  at  me.  I 
was  the  one  she  had  her  eye  on.  Or  so 
I  believed.  As  if  we  had  an  under- 
standing between  us  that  could  not  be 
described  and  was  not  to  be  disposed  of. 
Something  that  clings,  in  the  way  of 
love,  though  on  my  side 


W, 


it  felt  like  hate. 


"hen  I  told  Charlene  about  her 
we  had  got  into  the  deeper  reaches  of 
our  conversation — that  conversation 
that  seems  to  have  been  broken  only 
when  we  swam  or  slept.  Verna  was  not 
so  solid  an  offering,  not  so  vividly  re- 
pulsive as  Charlene's  brother's  pim- 
pled bum,  and  I  remember  saying  that 
she  was  awful  in  a  way  that  I  could 
not  describe.  But  then  I  did  describe 
her,  and  my  feelings  about  her,  and  I 


must  have  done  not  too  bad  a  job,  be- 
cause one  day  towards  the  end  of  our 
two-week  stay  at  camp  Charlene  came 
rushing  into  the  dining  hall  at  mid- 
day, her  face  lit  up  with  horror  and 
strange  delight. 

"She's  here.  She's  here.  That  girl. 
That  awful  girl.  Verna.  She's  here." 

Lunch  was  over.  We  were  in  the 
process  of  tidying  up,  putting  our  plates 
and  mugs  on  the  kitchen  shelf  to  be 
grabbed  away  and  washed  by  the  girls 
on  kitchen  duty  that  day.  Then  we 
would  line  up  to  go  to  the  Tuck  Shop, 
which  opened  every  day  at  one 
o'clock.  Charlene  had  just  run  back 
to  the  dormitory  to  get  some  money. 
Being  rich,  with  a  father  who  was  an 
undertaker,  she  was  rather  careless, 
keeping  money  in  her  pillowcase.  Ex- 
cept when  swimming  I  always  had 
mine  on  my  person.  All  of  us  who 
could  in  any  way  afford  to  went  to  the 
Tuck  Shop  after  lunch,  to  get  some- 
thing to  take  away  the  taste  of  the 
desserts  we  hated  but  always  tried,  just 
to  see  if  they  were  as  disgusting  as  we 
expected.  Tapioca  pudding,  mushy 
baked  apples,  slimy  custard. 

Verna?  How  could  Verna  be  here? 

This  must  have  been  a  Friday.  Two 
more  days  at  camp,  two  more  days  to 
go.  And  it  turned  out  that  a  contingent 
of  Specials — here  too  they  were  called 
Specials — had  been  brought  in  to  en- 
joy with  us  the  final  weekend.  Not 
many  of  them — maybe  twenty  alto- 
gether— and  not  all  from  my  town  but 
from  other  towns  nearby.  In  fact  as 
Charlene  was  trying  to  get  the  news 
through  to  me  a  whistle  was  being 
blown,  and  Counselor  Arva  had 
jumped  up  on  a  bench  to  address  us. 

She  said  that  she  knew  we  would 
all  do  our  best  to  make  these  visitors — 
these  new  campers — welcome,  and 
that  they  had  brought  their  own  tents 
and  their  own  Counselor  with  them. 
But  they  would  eat  and  swim  and  play 
games  and  attend  the  Morning  Char 
with  the  rest  of  us  She  was  sure,  he 
said,  with  that  familiar  wa  ''-up- 

braiding note  in  her  v<  ice,  that  we 
would  all  treat  this  ;  >rtunity 

to  make  new  friends. 

It  took  some  tin,. 
and  these  nev 

sessions  settled.  Som<  trendy  took 
no  interest  am  wand  d  off  and  had 
ti )  be  ye! ltd  at  ai  ted  back.  Since 
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it  was  our  tree  time,  or  Rest  Time,  we 
got  our  chocolate  bars  or  licorice  whips 
or  sponge  toffee  from  the  Tuck  Shop 
and  went  to  lie  on  our  hunks  and  en- 
joy them. 

Charlene  kept  saying,  "Imagine. 
Imagine.  She's  here.  I  can't  believe  it. 
Do  you  think  she  followed  you?" 

"Probably,"  1  said. 

"Do  you  think  1  can  always  hide  you 
like  that?" 

When  we  were  in  the  Tuck  Shop 
line  I  had  ducked  my  head  and  made 
Charlene  get  between  me  and  the  Spe- 
cials as  they  were  being  herded  by.  I  had 
taken  one  peek  and  recognized  Verna 
from  behind.  Her  drooping  snaky  head. 

"We  should  think  of  some  way  to 
disguise  you." 

From  what  I  had  said,  Charlene 
seemed  to  have  got  the  idea  that  Ver- 
na had  actively  harassed  me.  And  I 
believed  that  was  true,  except  that  the 
harassment  had  been  more  subtle, 
more  secret,  than  I  had  been  able  to  de- 
scribe. Now  I  let  Charlene  think  as 
she  liked  because  it  was  more  excit- 
ing that  way. 

Verna  did  not  spot  me  immediate- 
ly, because  of  the  elaborate  dodges 
Charlene  and  I  kept  making,  and  per- 
haps because  she  was  rather  dazed,  as 
most  of  the  Specials  appeared  to  be, 
trying  to  figure  out  what  they  were  do- 
ing here.  They  were  soon  taken  oft  to 
their  own  swimming  class,  at  the  far 
end  of  the  beach. 

At  the  supper  table  they  were 
marched  in  while  we  sang. 

"The  more  we  get  together,  together, 
together, 

The  more  we  get  together, 

The  happier  we'll  be." 

They  were  then  deliberately  sepa- 
rated, and  distributed  among  the  rest  of 
us.  They  all  wore  nametags.  Across 
from  me  there  was  one  named  Mary 
Ellen  something,  not  from  my  town. 
But  I  had  hardly  time  to  be  glad  of  that 
when  1  saw  Verna  at  the  next  table, 
taller  than  those  around  her  but  thank 
God  facing  the  same  way  I  was  so  she 
could  not  see  me  during  the  meal. 

She  was  the  tallest  of  them,  and  yet 
not  so  tall,  not  so  notable  a  presence, 
as  I  remembered  her.  The  reason  was 
probably  that  1  had  had  a  growing  spurt 
during  the  last  year,  while  she  had  per- 
haps stopped  her  growing  altogether. 

After  the  meal,  when  we  stood  up 
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and  collected  our  dishes,  1  kept  my 
head  bowed,  I  never  looked  in  her  di- 
rection, and  yet  I  knew  when  her  eyes 
rested  on  me,  when  she  recognized  me, 
when  she  smiled  her  sagging  little  smile 
or  made  that  odd  chuckle  in  her  throat. 

"She's  seen  you,"  said  Charlene. 
"Don't  look.  Don't  look.  I'll  get 
between  you  and  her.  Move.  Keep 
moving." 

"Is  she  coming  this  \\a\  ."' 

"No.  She's  just  standing  there.  She's 
just  looking  at  you." 

"Smiling.  ' 

"Sort  ot." 

"1  can't  look  at  her.  I'd  be  sick." 

How  much  did  she  persecute  me  in 
the  remaining  day  and  a  half?  Charlene 
and  I  used  that  word  constantly, 
though  in  tact  Verna  never  got  near  us. 
Persecute.  It  had  an  adult,  legal  sound. 
We  were  always  on  the  lookout,  as  if 
we  were  being  stalked,  or  I  was.  We 
tried  to  keep  track  of  Verna's  where- 
abouts, and  Charlene  reported  on  her 
attitude  or  expression.  I  did  risk  look- 
ing at  her  a  couple  of  times,  when 
Charlene  had  said,  "Okay.  She  won't 
notice  now." 

At  those  times  Verna  appeared 
slightly  cast  down,  or  sullen,  or  bewil- 
dered, as  if,  like  most  of  the  Specials, 
she  had  been  set  adrift  and  did  not 
completely  understand  where  she  was 
or  what  she  was  doing  there.  Some  of 
them  had  caused  a  commotion  by  wan- 
dering away  into  the  pine  and  cedar 
and  poplar  woods  on  the  bluff  behind 
the  beach,  or  along  the  sandy  road  that 
led  to  the  highway.  After  that  a  meet- 
ing was  called,  and  we  were  all  asked  to 
watch  out  for  our  new  friends,  who 
were  not  so  familiar  with  the  place  as 
we  were.  Charlene  poked  me  in  the 
ribs  at  that.  She  of  course  was  not  aware 
of  any  change,  any  falling  away  of  con- 
fidence or  even  a  diminishing  of  phys- 
ical size  in  this  Verna,  and  she  contin- 
ually reported  on  her  sly  and  evil 
expression,  her  look  of  menace.  And 
maybe  she  was  right — maybe  Verna 
saw  in  Charlene,  this  new  friend  or 
bodyguard  of  mine,  this  stranger,  some 
sign  of  how  everything  was  changed 
and  uncertain  here,  and  that  made  her 
scowl,  though  I  didn't  see  it. 

"You  never  told  me  about  her 
hands,"  said  Charlene. 

"What  about  them?" 

"She's  got  the  longest  fingers  I  have 


ever  seen.  She  could  just  twist  ther 
round  your  neck  and  strangle  you.  Sh  (* 
could.  Wouldn't  it  be  awful  to  be  in 
tent  with  her  at  night?" 

I  said  that  it  would  be  |K 

nr^    Awtui. 
I 

A  here  was  a  change,  that   las 
weekend,  a  whole  different  feeling  i;  it 
the  camp.  Nothing  drastic.  Thi  1 
meals  were  announced  by  the  dining  Ito 
room  gong  at  the  regular  times,  anc  [i 
the  food  served  did  not  improve  o   :■ 
deteriorate.  Rest  time  arrived,  gamn  W 
time  and  swimming  time.  The  Tucl  lot: 
Shop  operated  as  usual  and  we  wen  W 
drawn  together  as  always  for  th(  p 
Chat.  But  there  was  an  air  of  growing  ml 
restlessness  and  inattention.  Yoi  tie 
could  detect  it  even  in  the  Coun  h 
selors,  who  might  not  have  the  same  p 
reprimands  or  words  of  encourage-  k 
ment  on  the  tip  of  their  tongues  anc  3u 
would  look  at  you  for  a  second  as  il  la 
recalling  what  it  was  they  usually  b 
said.  And  all  this  seemed  to  have  be- 1 
gun  with  the  arrival  of  the  Specials,  d 
Their  presence  had  changed  the 
camp.  There  had  been  a  real  camp 
before,  with  all  its  rules  and  depriva- 
tions and  enjoyments  set  up,  as  in 
evitable  as  school  or  any  part  of  a 
child's  life,  and  then  it  had  begun  to 
crumple  at  the  edges,  to  reveal  itself 
as  something  provisional.  Playacting. 

Was  it  because  we  could  look  at  the 
Specials  and  think  that  if  they  could  be 
campers,  then  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  real  campers?  Partly  it  was  that.  But 
it  was  partly  that  the  time  was  coming 
very  soon  when  all  this  would  be  over, 
the  routines  would  be  broken  up  and 
we  would  be  fetched  by  our  parents  to 
resume  our  old  lives,  and  the  Coun- 
selors would  go  back  to  being  ordinary 
people,  not  even  teachers.  We  were 
living  in  a  stage  set  about  to  be  dis- 
mantled, and  with  it  all  the  friend- 
ships, enmities,  rivalries  that  had  flour- 
ished in  the  last  two  weeks.  Who  could 
believe  it  had  been  only  two  weeks? 

Nobody  knew  how  to  speak  of  this, 
but  a  lassitude  spread  among  us,  a  bored 
ill-temper,  and  even  the  weather  re- 
flected this  feeling.  It  was  probably  not 
true  that  every  day  during  the  past  two 
weeks  had  been  hot  and  sunny,  but 
most  of  us  would  certainly  go  away 
with  that  impression.  And  now,  on 
Sunday  morning,  there  was  a  change. 


i 


'hile  we  were  having  the  Outdoor 
evotions  (that  was  what  we  had  on 
andays  instead  of  the  Chat)  the 
ouds  darkened.  There  was  no  change 
i  temperature — if  anything,  the  heat 
the  day  increased,  but  there  was  in 
le  air  what  some  people  called  the 
nell  of  a  storm.  And  yet  such  stillness. 


ilk 

mgii  'he  Counselors,  and  even  the  Minis- 
lii  ;r  who  drove  out  on  Sundays  from 
le  nearest  town,  looked  up  occasion- 
an.  lly  and  warily  at  the  sky. 

A  few  drops  did  fall,  but  no  more, 
he  service  came  to  its  end  and  no 
rorm  had  broken.  The  clouds  grew 
nmewhat  lighter,  not  so  much  as  to 
romise  sunshine  but  enough  so  that 
>ur  last  swim  would  not  have  to  be  can- 
eled.  After  that  there  would  be  no 
unch — the  kitchen  had  been  closed 
own  after  breakfast.  The  shutters  on 
le  Tuck  Shop  would  not  be  opened. 
3ur  parents  would  begin  aniving  short- 
y  after  noon  to  take  us  home,  and  the 
ous  would  come  for  the  Specials.  Most 
}f  our  things  were  already  packed,  the 
sheets  were  stripped  and  the  rough 
Drown  blankets,  which  always  felt  clam- 
my, were  folded  across  the  foot  of  each 
cot.  Even  when  it  was  full  of  us,  chat- 
tering and  changing  into  our  bathing 
suits,  the  inside  of  the  dormitory  cabin 
revealed  itself  as  makeshift  and  gloomy. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  beach.  There 
appeared  to  be  less  sand  than  usual, 
more  stones.  And  what  sand  there  was 
seemed  gray.  The  water  looked  as  if  it 
might  be  cold  though  in  fact  it  was  quite 
warm.  Nevertheless  our  enthusiasm  for 
swimming  had  waned  and  most  of  us 
were  wading  about  aimlessly.  The  Swim- 
ming Counselors — Pauline  and  the 
middle-aged  woman  in  charge  of  the 
Specials — had  to  clap  their  hands  at  us. 
"Hurry  up,  what  are  you  waiting  for? 
Last  chance  this  summer." 

There  were  good  swimmers  among 
us  who  usually  struck  out  at  once  for 
the  raft.  And  all  who  were  even  pass- 
able swimmers — that  included  Char- 
lene  and  me — were  supposed  to  swim 
out  to  the  raft  at  least  once  and  turn 
around  and  swim  back,  in  order  to 
prove  that  we  could  swim  at  least  a 
couple  of  yards  in  water  over  our  heads. 
Pauline  would  usually  swim  out  there 
right  away,  and  stay  in  the  deeper  wa- 
ter, to  watch  out  for  anybody  who  got 
into  trouble  and  also  to  make  sure  that 
everybody  who  was  supposed  to  do  the 


swim  had  done  it.  On  this  day,  how- 
ever, fewer  swimmers  than  usual 
seemed  to  be  doing  as  they  were  sup- 
posed to,  and  Pauline  herself  after  her 
first  cries  of  encouragement  or  exas- 
peration was  just  bobbing  around  the 
raft  laughing  with  and  teasing  the 
faithful  ones  who  had  made  their  way 
out  there.  Most  of  us  were  still  pad- 
dling around  in  the  shallows,  swim- 
ming a  few  feet  or  yards,  then  standing 
on  the  bottom  and  splashing  each  oth- 
er or  turning  over  and  doing  the  dead 
man's  float,  as  if  swimming  was  some- 
thing hardly  anybody  could  be  both- 
ered with  anymore.  The  woman  in 
charge  of  the  Specials  was  standing 
where  the  water  came  barely  up  to  her 
knees — most  of  the  Specials  them- 
selves went  no  farther  than  where  the 
water  came  up  to  their  knees — and  the 
top  part  of  her  flowered  skirted  bathing 
suit  had  not  even  got  wet.  She  was 
bending  over  and  making  little  hand- 
splashes  at  her  charges,  laughing  and 
telling  them  isn't  this  fan. 

The  water  Charlene  and  I  were  in 
was  probably  up  to  our  chests  and  no 
more.  We  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  sil- 
ly swimmers,  doing  the  dead  man's 
float,  and  flopping  about  backstroking 
or  breaststroking,  with  nobody  telling 
us  to  stop  fooling  around.  We  were 
trying  to  see  how  long  we  could  keep 
our  eyes  open  under  water,  we  were 
sneaking  up  and  jumping  on  each  oth- 
er's back.  All  around  us  were  plenty  of 
others  yelling  and  screeching  with 
laughter  as  they  did  the  same  things. 

During  this  swim  some  parents  or 
collectors  of  campers  had  arrived  ear- 
ly, and  let  it  be  known  they  had  no 
time  to  waste,  so  the  campers  who  be- 
longed to  them  were  being  summoned 
from  the  water.  This  made  for  some 
extra  calling  and  confusion. 

"Look.  Look,"  said  Charlene.  Or 
sputtered,  in  fact,  because  I  had  pushed 
her  underwater  and  she  had  just  come 
up  soaked  and  spitting.  I  looked,  and 
there  was  Verna  making  her  way  to- 
wards us,  wearing  a  pale-blue  rubber 
bathing  cap,  slapping  at  the  water  with 
her  long  hands  and  smiling,  as  if  her 
rights  over  me  had  sudden- 
ly been  restored. 


I 


have  not  kept  up  with  Charlene. 
1  don't  even  remember  how  we  said 
good-bye.  If  we  said  good-bye.  I  have 
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a  notion  that  both  sets  of  parents  ar- 
rived at  around  the  same  time  and  that 
we  scrambled  into  separate  cars  and 
gave  ourselves  over — what  else  could 
we  do? — to  our  old  lives.  Charlene's 
parents  would  certainly  have  had  a  car 
nor  so  shabby  and  noisy  and  unreli- 
able as  the  one  my  parents  now  owned, 
but  even  it  that  had  not  been  so  we 
would  never  have  thought  of  making 
the  two  sets  of  relatives  acquainted 
with  each  other.  Everybody,  and  we 
ourselves,  would  have  been  in  a  hurry 
to  get  off,  to  leave  behind  the  pot  kcts 
ot  uproar  about  lost  property  or  who 
had  or  had  not  met  their  relatives  or 
boarded  the  bus. 

By  chance,  years  later,  1  saw  her 
wedding  picture.  This  was  at  a  time 
when  wedding  pictures  were  still  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers,  not  just  in 
small  towns  but  in  the  city  papers  as 
well.  1  saw  it  in  a  Toronto  paper  1  was 
looking  through  while  1  waited  for  a 
friend  in  a  cafe  on  Bloor  Street. 

The  wedding  had  taken  place  in 
Guelph.  The  groom  was  a  native  ot 
Totonto  and  a  graduate  of  Osgoode 
Hall.  He  was  quite  tall — or  else  Char- 
lene  had  turned  out  to  be  quite  short. 
She  barely  came  up  to  his  shoulder, 
even  with  her  hair  done  up  in  the 
dense,  polished  helmet-style  of  the 
day.  The  hair  made  her  face  seem 
squashed  and  insignificant,  but  I  got 
the  impression  her  eyes  were  outlined 
heavily,  Cleopatra  fashion,  her  lips 
pale.  This  sounds  grotesque,  but  it  was 
certainly  the  look  admired  at  the  time. 
All  that  teminded  me  ot  her  child- 
self  was  the  little  humorous  bump  ot 
her  chin. 

She — the  bride,  it  said — had  grad- 
uated from  St.  Hilda's  College,  in 
Toronto. 

So  she  must  have  been  here  in 
Toronto,  going  to  St.  Hilda's,  while  I 
was  in  the  same  city,  going  to  Uni- 
versity College.  We  had  been  walk- 
ing around  perhaps  at  the  same  time 
and  on  some  of  the  same  streets  or 
paths  on  the  campus.  And  never  met. 
I  did  not  think  that  she  would  have 
seen  me  and  avoided  speaking  to  me. 
I  would  not  have  avoided  speaking  to 
her.  Of  course  I  would  have  consid- 
ered myself  a  more  serious  student, 
once  I  discovered  she  was  going  to  St. 
Hilda's.  My  friends  and  I  regarded  St. 
Hilda's  as  a  Ladies  College. 


Now  1  was  a  graduate  student  in  an- 
thropology. I  had  decided  never  t<  i  g<  I 
married,  though  1  did  not  rule  out  hav- 
ing lovers.  1  wore  my  hair  long  and 
straight  —  my  friends  and  1  were  antic- 
ipating the  style  of  the  hippies  \h 
memories  of  childhood  were  much 
more  distant  and  faded  and  unimpor- 
tant than  they  seem  tod.i\ . 

1  could  have  written  to  Charlene, 
in  care  of  her  parents,  whose  Guelph 
address  had  been  published  in  the  pa 
per.  But  1  didn't  di>  so.  I  would  have 
thought  it  the  height  of  hypocrisy  to 
congratulate  any  woman  on 
the  occasion  of  her  marriage. 


i 


B, 


'ut  she  wrote  to  me,  perhaps  tit 

teen  years  later.  She  wrote  in  care  of 
my  publishers. 

"My  old  pal  Marlene,"  she  wrote. 
"How  excited  and  happy  I  was  to  see 
your  name  in  Maclean's  magazine.  And 
how  dazzled  1  am  to  think  you  have 
written  a  book.  1  have  not  picked  it  up 
yet  because  we  have  been  away  on  hol- 
idays but  1  mean  to  do  so — and  read  it 
too — as  soon  as  1  can.  I  was  just  going 
through  the  magazines  that  had  accu- 
mulated in  our  absence  and  there  1 
saw  the  striking  picture  of  you  and  the 
interesting  review.  And  I  thought  that 
I  must  write  and  congratulate  you. 

"Perhaps  you  are  married  but  use 
your  maiden  name  to  wtite  under.7  Per- 
haps you  have  a  family7  Do  write  and 
tell  me  all  about  yourself.  Sadly,  I  am 
childless,  but  I  keep  busy  with  volun- 
teer work,  gardening  and  sailing  with 
Kit  (my  husband).  There  always  seems 
to  be  plenty  to  do.  I  am  presently  serv- 
ing on  the  Library  Board  and  will  twist 
their  arms  if  they  have  not  already  or- 
dered your  book. 

"Congratulations  again.  I  must  say 
I  was  surprised  but  not  entirely  be- 
cause I  always  suspected  you  might  do 
something  special." 

I  did  not  get  in  touch  with  her  at 
that  time  either.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  point  to  it.  At  first  I  took  no  notice 
of  the  word  "special"  right  at  the  end 
but  it  gave  me  a  small  jolt  when  I 
thought  of  it  later.  However,  I  told 
myself,  and  still  believe,  that  she  meant 
nothing  by  it. 

The  book  that  she  referred  to  was 
one  that  had  grown  out  of  a  thesis  I 
had  been  discouraged  from  writing.  I 
went  ahead  and  wrote  another  thesis 


but  went  back  to  the  earlier  one  a 
son  of  hobby  proje<  t  when  1  had  tin 
I  have  collaborated  on  a  couple 
books  since  then,  as  was  duly  expec    i 
ed  ot  me,  but  th.it  hook  1  did  on  n 
own  is  the  onl\   one  that   got  me 
small  flurry  ot  attention  in  the  on 
side  world  (and  needless  to  say  sorr 
disapproval  from  colleagues).  It  is  o> 
ot  print  now.  It  was  called  Imbecil  w 
and  Idols — a  title  I  would  never  g 
away  with  today  and  that  even  the 
made  my  publishers  nervous,  thoug 
u  was  admitted  to  be  catchy. 

What  I  was  trying  to  explore  was  th  1 
attitude  ot  people  in  various  cultures- 
one  does  n,  it  dare  say  the  word  primitiv 
to  describe  such  cultures — the  attitud  a 
towards  people  who  are  mentally  o 
physically  unique.  The  words  deficient 
handicapped,  retarded,  being  of  coursi  r 
also  consigned  to  the  dustbin  and  prob   t  • 
ably  for  good  reason — not  simply  be  fee 
>.aiise  such  words  may  indicate  a  supe-  it' 
rior  attitude  and  habitual  unkindness  w 
but  because  they  are  not  truly  descrip-  si 
tive.  Those  words  push  aside  a  good 
deal  that  is  remarkable,  even  awe-j 
some — another  word  to  go  by  the 
boards — or  at  any  rate  peculiarly  pow- 
erful, in  such  people.  And  what  was  in- 
teresting was  to  discover  a  certain 
amount  of  veneration  as  well  as  perse- 
cution, and  the  ascribing — not  entire- 
ly inaccurately — of  quite  a  range  of  abil- 
ities, seen  as  sacred,  magical,  dangerous, 
or  valuable.  I  did  the  best  I  could  with 
historical  as  well  as  contemporary  re- 
search and  took  into  account  poetry 
and  fiction  and  of  course  religious  cus- 
tom. Naturally  I  was  criticized  in  my 
profession  tor  being  too  literary  and  for 
getting  all  my  intonnation  out  of  books, 
but  I  could  not  run  around  the  world 
then.  I  had  not  been  able  to  get  a  grant. 

Of  course  I  could  see  a  connection, 
a  connection  that  1  thought  it  just  pos- 
sible Charlene  might  get  to  see,  too.  It's 
strange  how  distant  and  unimportant 
that  seemed,  only  a  starting  point.  As 
anything  in  childhood  appeared  to  me 
then.  Because  of  the  journey  I  had 
made  since,  the  achievement  of  adult- 
hood. Safety. 

Maiden  name,  Charlene  had  writ- 
ten. That  was  an  expression  I  had  not 
heard  for  quite  a  while.  It  is  next  doot 
to  maiden  lady ,  which  sounds  so  chaste 
and  sad.  And  remarkably  inappropriate 
in  my  case.  Even  when  I  looked  at 
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4.iarlene's  wedding  picture  I  was  not  a 
^l  rgin — though  I  don't  suppose  she  was 
'e  |ther.  Not  that  I  have  had  a  swarm  of 
,eclvers — or  would  even  want  to  call 
1 4ost  of  them  lovers .  Like  most  women 
e|i  my  age  group  who  have  not  lived  in 
Jl4  monogamous  marriage,  I  know  the 
*  amber.  Sixteen.  I'm  sure  that  for  many 
Dunger  women  that  total  would  have 
sen  reached  before  they  were  out  of 
leir  twenties  or  possibly  out  of  their 
:ens.  (When  I  got  Charlene's  letter,  of 
Durse,  the  total  would  have  been  less, 
cannot — this  is  true — I  cannot  be 
pothered  getting  that  straight  now.) 
w®~  "hree  of  them  were  important  and  all 
ree  of  those  were  in  the  chronolog- 
;al  first  half-dozen  of  the  count.  What 
mean  by  "important"  is  that  with 
hose  three — no,  only  two,  the  third 
neaning  a  great  deal  more  to  me  than 
to  him — with  those  two,  then,  the 
imes  would  come  when  you  want  to 
plit  open,  sunender  far  more  than  your 
jody,  dump  your  whole  life  into  one 
casket  with  his. 

I  kept  myself  from  doing  so, 
but  just  barely. 


ittitudi 


fie 


N. 


ot  long  ago  I  got  another  let- 
ter. This  was  forwarded  from  the  col- 
lege where  1  taught  before  I  retired.  I 
found  it  waiting  when  I  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Patagonia.  (I  have  be- 
come a  hardy  traveler.)  It  was  over  a 
month  old. 

A  typed  letter — a  fact  for  which  the 
writer  immediately  apologized. 

"My  handwriting  is  lamentable," 
he  wrote,  and  went  on  to  introduce 
himself  as  the  husband  of  "your  old 
childhood  buddy,  Charlene."  He  said 
that  he  was  sorry,  very  sorry,  to  send 
me  bad  news.  Charlene  was  in 
Princess  Margaret  Hospital  in 
Toronto.  Her  cancer  had  begun  in 
the  lungs  and  spread  to  the  liver. 
She  had,  regrettably,  been  a  lifelong 
smoker.  She  had  only  a  short  time 
left  to  live.  She  had  not  spoken  of 
me  very  often  but  when  she  did,  over 
the  years,  it  was  always  with  delight 
in  my  remarkable  accomplishments. 
He  knew  how  much  she  valued  me 
and  now  at  the  end  of  her  life  she 
seemed  very  keen  to  see  me.  She  had 
asked  him  to  get  hold  of  me. 

Well  she  is  probably  dead  by  now, 
I  thought. 

But  if  she  was — this  is  how  I 


worked  things  out — if  she  was,  I 
would  run  no  risk  in  going  to  the 
hospital  and  inquiring.  Then  my 
conscience  or  whatever  you  wanted 
to  call  it  would  be  clear.  I  could 
write  him  a  note  saying  that  unfortu- 
nately I  had  been  away,  but  had 
come  as  soon  as  I  could. 

No.  Better  not  a  note.  He  might 
show  up  in  my  life,  thanking  me.  The 
word  buddy  made  me  uncomfortable. 
So  in  a  different  way  did  re- 
markable accomplishments. 


P 

Ann 


.rincess  Margaret  Hospital  is  only  a 
few  blocks  away  from  my  apartment 
building.  On  a  sunny  spring  day  I 
walked  over  there.  I  don't  know  why  I 
didn't  just  phone.  Perhaps  I  wanted  to 
think  I'd  made  as  much  effort  as  I  could. 

At  the  main  desk  I  discovered  that 
Charlene  was  still  alive.  When  asked 
if  I  wanted  to  see  her  I  could  hardly 
say  no. 

I  went  up  in  the  elevator  still  think- 
ing that  I  might  be  able  to  turn  away, 
before  I  found  the  nurses'  station  on 
her  floor.  Or  that  I  might  make  a  sim- 
ple U-turn,  taking  the  next  elevator 
down.  The  receptionist  at  the  main 
desk  downstairs  would  never  notice 
my  leaving.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she 
would  not  have  noticed  my  leaving 
the  moment  she  had  turned  her  at- 
tention to  the  next  person  in  line,  and 
even  if  she  had  noticed,  what  would  it 
have  mattered? 

I  would  have  been  ashamed,  I  sup- 
pose. Not  ashamed  at  my  lack  of  feel- 
ing so  much  a^  at  my  lack  of  fortitude. 

I  stopped  at  the  nurses'  station  and 
was  given  the  number  of  the  room. 

It  was  a  private  room,  quite  a  small 
room,  with  no  impressive  apparatus 
or  flowers  or  balloons.  At  first  I  could 
not  see  Charlene.  A  nurse  was  bend- 
ing over  the  bed  in  which  there 
seemed  to  be  a  mound  of  bedclothes 
but  no  visible  person.  The  enlarged 
liver,  I  thought,  and  wished  I  had  run 
while  I  could. 

The  nurse  straightened  up, 
turned,  and  smiled  at  me.  She  was  a 
plump  brown  woman  who  spoke  in 
a  soft  beguiling  voice  that  might 
have  meant  she  came  from  the 
West  Indies. 

"You  are  the  Marlin,"  she  said. 

Something  in  the  word  seemed  to 
delight  her. 
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"She  was  so  wanting  for  you  to 
come.  You  can  come  closer." 

1  obeyed,  and  looked  down  at  a 
bloated  body  and  a  sharp  ruined  face, 
a  chicken's  neck  for  which  the  hospi- 
tal gown  was  a  mile  too  wide.  A  trizz 
of  hair — still  brown — about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long  on  her  scalp.  No  sign 
of  Charlene. 

I  had  seen  the  faces  ot  dying  people 
betore.  The  faces  of  my  mother  and 
father,  even  the  face  ot  the  man  I  had 
been  afraid  to  love.  1  was  not  surprised. 

"She  is  sleeping  now,"  said  the  nurse. 
"She  was  so  hoping  you  would  come." 

"She's  not  unconscious?" 

"No.  But  she  sleeps." 

Yes  there  was,  I  saw  it  now,  there 
was  a  sign  of  Charlene.  What  was  it? 
Maybe  a  twitch,  that  confident  play- 
ful tucking  away  of  a  corner  of 
her  mouth. 

The  nurse  was  speaking  to  me  in 
her  soft  happy  voice.  "I  don't  know  it 
she  would  recognize  you,"  she  said. 
"But  she  hoped  you  would  come.  There 
is  something  for  you." 

"Will  she  wake  up?" 

A  shrug.  "We  have  to  give  her  in- 
jections often  tor  the  pain." 

She  was  opening  the  bedside  table. 

"Here.  This.  She  told  me  to  give  it 
to  you  it  it  was  too  late  for  her.  She  did 
not  want  her  husband  to  give  it.  Now 
you  are  here,  she  would  be  glad." 

A  sealed  envelope  with  my  name 
on  it,  printed  in  shaky  capital  letters. 

"Not  her  husband,"  the  nurse  said, 
with  a  twinkle,  then  a  broadening 
smile.  Did  she  scent  something  illicit, 
a  women's  secret,  an  old  love? 

"Come  back  tomorrow,"  she  said. 
"Who  knows?  I  will  tell 
her  if  it  is  possible." 


I 


read  the  note  as  soon  as  I  got  down 
to  the  lobby.  Charlene  had  managed  to 
write  in  an  almost  normal  script,  not 
wildly  as  in  the  sprawling  letters  on 
the  envelope.  Ot  course  she  might 
have  written  the  note  first  and  put  it 
in  the  envelope,  then  sealed  the  en- 
velope and  put  it  by,  thinking  she 
would  get  to  hai  !  ir  to  me  herself. 
Only  later  would  she  see  a  need  to  put 
my  name  on  it. 

Marlene.  1  am  writing  this  in  case  I 

get  too  far  gone  to  sped/'     Please  do 

what  I  ask  you.  Please  go  to  Guelph 

>  to  the  church  and  ask  for  Father 


Hofstrader.  Church  of  Our  Lady  /m- 
maculate.  Must  be  personal  they  may 
open  his  mail.  Father  Hofstrader.  This 
I  cannot  ask  C  and  do  not  want  him 
ever  to  know.  Father  H  knows  and  I 
have  asked  him  and  he  says  it  is  possi- 
ble to  save  me.  Only  I  left  so  late. 
Marlene  please  do  this  bless  you.  Noth- 
ing about  you. 

C.  That  must  be  her  husband.  He 
doesn't  know.  ( )i  course  he  doesn't. 

Father  Hofstrader. 

Nothing  about  me. 

1  was  tree  to  crumple  this  up  and 
throw  it  away  once  I  got  out  into  the 
street.  And  so  1  did,  1  threw  the  en- 
velope away  and  let  the  wind  sweep  it 
into  the  gutter  on  University  Avenue. 
Then  I  realized  the  note  was  not  in  the 
envelope,  it  was  still  in  my  pocket. 

1  would  never  go  to  the  hospital 
again. 

Kit  was  her  husband's  name.  Now  I 
remembered.  They  went  sailing. 
Christoper.  Kit. 

When  I  got  back  to  my  apartment 
building  I  found  myself  taking  the  el- 
evator down  to  the  garage,  not  up  to 
my  apartment.  Dressed  just  as  I  was,  1 
got  into  my  car  and  drove  out  onto 
the  street,  and  began  to  head  towards 
the  Gardiner  Expressway. 

The  Gardiner  Expressway,  High- 
way 427,  Highway  401.  It  was  rush 
hour  now,  a  bad  time  to  get  out  of  the 
city.  I  hate  this  sort  of  driving,  I  don't 
do  it  often  enough  to  be  confident. 
There  was  under  half  a  tank  of  gas, 
and  what  was  more,  I  had  to  go  to  the 
bathroom.  Around  Milton,  1  thought, 
I  could  pull  off  the  highway  and  fill  up 
on  gas  and  use  the  toilet  and  recon- 
sider. At  present  I  could  do  nothing 
but  what  I  was  doing,  heading  north, 
then  heading  west. 

I  didn't  get  off.  I  passed  the  Missis- 
sauga  exit  and  the  Milton  exit.  I  saw 
a  highway  sign  telling  me  how  many 
kilometers  to  Guelph,  and  I  translat- 
ed that  roughly  into  miles  in  my 
head,  as  I  always  have  to  do,  and  I 
figured  the  gas  would  hold  out.  The 
excuse  I  made  to  myself  tor  not  stop- 
ping was  that  the  sun  would  be  get- 
ting lower  and  more  troublesome, 
now  that  we  were  leaving  the  faint 
haze  that  lies  over  the  city  even  on 
the  finest  day. 

At  the  first  stop  after  I  took  the 
Guelph  turnoft  1  got  out  and  walked 


to  the  ladies'  washroom  with  stif 
trembling  legs    Afterwards  I  fille 
the  tank  with  gas  and  asked,  when    s 
paid,  for  directions  to  the  church 
The  directions  were  not  very  clear 
but  1  was  told  that  it  was  on  a  1ml 
hill  and  1  could  find  it  from  any- ,{ 
where  in  the  heart  of  town. 

v  M  course  that  was  not  true,  thougl 
I  could  see  it  from  almost  anywhere.  A 
collection  ot  delicate  spires  rising  from  1 
tour  tine  towers.  A  beautiful  building 
where  I  had  expected  only  a  grand  «v 
one.  It  was  grand,  too,  of  course,  a  i 
grand  dominating  church  for  such  afc 
relatively  small  city. 

Could  that  have  been  where  Char-  it 
lene  was  married? 

No.  Of  course  not.  She  had  been  i 
sent  to  a  United  Church  camp,  and 
there  were  no  Catholic  girls  at  that 
camp  though  there  was  quite  a  variety 
of  Protestants.  And  then  there  was  thei, 
business  about  C  not  knowing. 

She  might  have  converted  secretly. 
Since. 

I  found  my  way  in  time  to  theL 
church  parking  lot,  and  sat  therefc 
wondering  what  I  should  do.  I  wasjiir 
wearing  slacks  and  a  jacket.  My  idea  fa 
of  what  was  required  in  a  Catholic  o 
church  were  so  antiquated  that  I  was  Hi 
not  even  sure  if  my  outfit  would  be  |d 
all  right.  I  tried  to  recall  visits  to 
great  churches  in  Europe.  Something 
about  the  arms  being  covered?  Head 
scarves,  skirts? 

What  a  bright  high  silence  there 
was  up  on  this  hill.  April,  not  a  leaf  out  £ 
yet  on  the  trees,  but  the  sun  after  all 
was  still  well  up  in  the  sky.  There  was 
one  low  bank  of  snow  as  gray  as  the 
paving  in  the  church  lot. 

The  jacket  I  had  on  was  too  light  tor 
evening  wear,  or  maybe  it  was  colder 
here,  the  wind  stronger,  than  in 
Toronto. 

The  building  might  well  be  locked, 
at  this  time,  locked  and  empty. 

The  grand  front  doors  appeared  to 
be  so.  I  did  not  even  bother  to  climb 
the  steps  to  try  them,  because  I  decid- 
ed to  follow  a  couple  of  old  women — 
old  like  me — who  had  just  come  up 
the  long  flight  from  the  street  and  who 
bypassed  those  steps  entirely,  heading 
around  to  an  easier  entrance  at  the 
side  of  the  building. 

There  were  more  people  inside, 
maybe  two  or  three  dozen  people,  but 
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;re  wasn't  a  sense  that  they  were 
:hered  for  a  service.  They  were  seat- 
ed here  and  there  in  the  pews,  some 
eeling  and  some  chatting.  The 
)men  ahead  of  me  dipped  their 
nds  in  a  marble  font  without  look- 
g  at  what  they  were  doing  and  said 
llo — hardly  lowering  their  voices — 
a  man  who  was  setting  out  baskets 
.  a  table. 

"It  looks  a  lot  warmer  out  than  it 
"  said  one  of  them,  and  the  man  said 
e  wind  would  bite  your  nose  off. 
I  recognized  the  confessionals, 
ke  separate  small  cottages  or  large 
ayhouses  in  a  Gothic  style,  with  a 
t  of  dark  wooden  carving,  dark 
rown  curtains.  Elsewhere  all  was 
owing,  dazzling.  The  high  curved 
filing  most  celestially  blue,  the  low- 
r  curves  of  the  ceiling — those  that 
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cty  )ined  the  upright  walls — decorated 


■ith  holy  images  on  gold-painted 
ledallions.  Stained-glass  windows 
it  by  the  sun  at  this  time  of  day 
/ere  turned  into  columns  of  jewels.  I 
lade  my  way  discreetly  down  one 
isle,  trying  to  get  a  look  at  the  altar, 
'Ut  the  chancel,  being  in  the  west- 
rn  wall,  was  too  bright  for  me  to 
ook  into.  Above  the  windows, 
hough,  I  saw  that  there  were  paint- 
:d  angels.  Flocks  of  angels,  all  fresh 
ind  gauzy  and  pure  as  light. 

It  was  a  most  insistent  place  but 
lobody  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed 
}y  all  the  insistence.  The  chatting 
adies  kept  chatting  softly  but  not  in 
whispers.  And  other  people,  after 
some  businesslike  nodding  and  cross- 
ing, knelt  down  and  went  about 
their  business. 

As  I  ought  to  be  going  about  mine. 
I  looked  around  for  a  priest  but  there 
was  not  one  in  sight.  Priests  as  well  as 
other  people  must  have  a  working 
day.  They  must  drive  home  and  go 
into  their  living  rooms  or  offices  or 
dens  and  turn  on  the  television  and 
loosen  their  collars.  Fetch  a  drink  and 
wonder  if  they  were  going  to  get 
anything  decent  for  supper.  When 
they  did  come  into  the  church  they 
would  come  officially.  In  their  vest- 
ments ready  to  perform  some  cere- 
mony. Mass. 

Or  to  hear  confessions.  But  then 
you  would  never  know  when  they  were 
there.  Didn't  they  enter  and  leave  their 
grilled  stalls  by  a  private  door? 


I  would  have  to  ask  somebody.  The 
man  who  had  distributed  the  baskets 
seemed  to  be  here  for  reasons  that 
were  not  purely  private  though  he  was 
apparently  not  an  usher.  Nobody 
needed  an  usher.  People  chose  where 
they  wanted  to  sit — or  kneel — and 
sometimes  decided  to  get  up  and 
choose  another  spot,  perhaps  being 
bothered  by  the  glare  of  the  jewel- 
inflaming  sun.  When  I  spoke  to  him  I 
whispered,  out  of  old  habit  in  a 
church — and  he  had  to  ask  me  to 
speak  again.  Puzzled  or  embarrassed,  he 
nodded  in  a  wobbly  way  towards  one 
of  the  confessionals.  I  had  to  become 
very  specific  and  convincing. 

"No,  no.  I  just  want  to  talk  to  a 
priest.  I've  been  sent  to  talk  to  a  priest. 
A  priest  called  Father  Hofstrader." 

The  basket  man  disappeared  down 
the  more  distant  side  aisle  and  came 
back  in  a  little  while  with  a  briskly 
moving  stout  young  priest  in  ordinary 
black  costume. 

He  motioned  me  into  a  room  I  had 
not  noticed — not  a  room  actually,  we 
went  through  an  archway,  not  a  door- 
way— at  the  back  of  the  church. 

"Give  us  a  chance  to  talk,  in  here," 
he  said,  and  pulled  out  a  chair  for  me. 

"Father  Hofstrader — " 

"Oh  no,  I  must  tell  you,  I  am  not  Fa- 
ther Hofstrader.  Father  Hofstrader  is 
not  here.  He  is  on  vacation." 

For  a  moment  I  did  not  know  how 
to  proceed. 

"I  will  do  my  best  to  help  you." 

"There  is  a  woman,"  I  said,  "a 
woman  who  is  dying  in  Princess  Mar- 
garet Hospital  in  Toronto — " 

"Yes,  yes.  We  know  of  Princess  Mar- 
garet Hospital." 

"She  asks  me — I  have  a  note  from 
her  here — She  wants  to  see  Father 
Hofstrader." 

"Is  she  a  member  of  this  parish?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  if  she  is 
a  Catholic  or  not.  She  is  from  here. 
From  Guelph.  She  is  a  friend  I  have 
not  seen  for  a  long  time." 

"When  did  you  talk  with  her?" 

I  had  to  explain  that  I  hadn't  talked 
with  her,  she  had  been  asleep,  but  she 
had  left  the  note  for  me. 

"But  you  don't  know  if  she  is  a 
Catholic?" 

He  had  a  cracked  sore  at  the  corner 
of  his  mouth.  It  must  have  been  painful 
for  him  to  talk. 


"I  think  she  is,  but  her  husband  isn't 
and  he  doesn't  know  she  is.  She 
doesn't  want  him  to  know." 

I  said  this  in  the  hope  of  making 
things  clearer,  even  though  I  didn't 
know  for  sure  if  it  was  true.  I  had  an 
idea  that  this  priest  might  shortly 
lose  interest  altogether.  "Father 
Hofstrader  must  have  known  all 
this,"  I  said. 

"You  didn't  speak  with  her?" 

I  said  that  she  had  been  under 
medication  but  that  this  was  not  the 
case  all  the  time  and  I  was  sure  she 
would  have  periods  of  lucidity.  This 
too  I  stressed  because  I  thought 
it  necessary. 

"If  she  wishes  to  make  a  confession, 
you  know,  there  are  priests  available  at 
Princess  Margaret's." 

I  could  not  think  of  what  else  to 
say.  I  got  out  the  note,  smoothed  the 
paper,  and  handed  it  to  him.  I  saw 
that  the  handwriting  was  not  as  good 
as  I  had  thought.  It  was  legible  only 
in  comparison  to  the  letters  on 
the  envelope. 

He  made  a  troubled  face. 

"Who  is  this  C?" 

"Her  husband."  I  was  worried  that 
he  might  ask  for  the  husband's  name, 
to  get  in  touch  with  him,  but  instead 
he  asked  for  Charlene's.  This  woman's 
name,  he  said. 

"Charlene  Sullivan."  It  was  a  won- 
der that  I  even  remembered  the  sur- 
name. And  I  was  reassured  for  a  mo- 
ment, because  it  was  a  name  that 
sounded  Catholic.  Of  course  that 
meant  that  it  was  the  husband  who 
could  be  Catholic.  But  the  priest  might 
conclude  that  the  husband  had  lapsed, 
and  that  would  surely  make  Charlene's 
secrecy  more  understandable,  her  mes- 
sage more  urgent. 

"Why  does  she  need  Father  Hof- 
strader?" 

"I  think  perhaps  it's  something 
special." 

"All  confessions  are  special." 

He  made  a  move  to  get  up  bur  I 
stayed  where  I  was.  He  sat  •:'•■  >wn  again. 

"Father  Hofstrader  is  on  \ 
but  he  is  not  out  i     town    I  could 
phone  and  ask  him  about  this.  If 
you  insist." 

"Yes.  Please." 

"I  do  not  liki  i  other  h  im.  He  has 
not  been  well." 

I  said  that  if  well  enough 
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to  drive  himself  to  Toronto  1  could 
drive  him. 

"We  can  take  cue  of  his  trans- 
portation it  necessary." 

He  looked  around  and  did  not  see 
what  he  wanted,  undipped  a  pen  from 
his  pocket,  and  then  decided  that  the 
blank  side  of  the  note  would  do  to 
write  on. 

"It  you'll  just  make  sure  I've  got  the 
name.  Charlotte — 
-y        "Charlene." 


\\ 


'as  I  not  tempted,  during  all 
this  palaver?  Not  once?  Not  swayed 
by  longing,  by  a  magic-lantern  show, 
the  promise  of  pardon?  No.  Not  real- 
ly. It's  not  for  me.  What's  done  is 
done,  what's  done  remains.  Flocks 

of  angels,  tears  of  blood, 

notwithstanding. 


I 


sat  in  the  car  without  thinking  to 
turn  the  motor  on,  though  it  was  freez- 
ing cold  by  now.  I  didn't  know  what  to 
do  next.  That  is,  I  knew  what  I  could 
do.  Find  my  way  to  the  highway  and 
join  the  bright  everlasting  flow  of  cars 
towards  Toronto.  Or  find  a  place  to 
stay  overnight,  if  I  did  not  think  I  had 
the  strength  to  drive.  Most  places 
would  provide  you  with  a  toothbrush, 
or  direct  you  to  a  machine  where  you 
could  get  one.  1  knew  what  was  nec- 
essary and  possible,  but  it  was  beyond 
my  strength,  for  the  mo- 
ment, to  do  it. 


1  la 


.he  motorboats  on  the  lake  were 
supposed  to  stay  a  good  distance  out 
from  the  shore.  And  especially  from 
our  camping  area,  so  that  the  waves 
they  raised  would  not  disturb  our  swim- 
ming. But  on  that  last  morning,  that 
Sunday  morning,  a  couple  of  them 
started  a  tace  and  circled  close  in — 
not  as  close  as  the  raft  of  course,  but 
close  enough  to  raise  waves.  The  raft 
was  tossed  around,  and  Pauline's  voice 
was  lifted  in  a  cty  of  reproach  and  dis- 
may. The  boats  made  far  too  much 
noise  for  their  drivers  to  hear  her,  and 
they  had  already  set  a  big  wave  rolling 
towards  the  shore,  causing  most  of  us  in 
the  shallows  either  to  jump  with  it  or 
be  tumbled  oft  our  feet. 

Charlene  and  I  both  lost  our  foot- 
ing. We  had  our  backs  to  the  raft,  be- 
cause we  were  watching  Verna  come 
towards  'is.  We  were  standing  in  wa- 


ter about  up  to  our  armpits,  and  we 
seemed  to  be  lifted  and  tossed  at  the 
same  moment  th.it  we  heard 
Pauline's  cry.  We  may  have  cried  out 
as  many  others  did,  first  in  fear  and 
then  in  delight  as  we  regained  our 
tooting  and  that  wave  washed  on 
ahead  of  us.  The  waves  that  followed 
proved  to  be  not  as  strong,  so  that  we 
could  hold  ourselves  against  them. 

At  the  moment  we  tumbled,  Verna 
had  pitched  towards  us.  When  we  came 
up,  with  our  faces  streaming,  arms  flail- 
ing, she  was  spread  out  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  There  was  a  tumult 
of  screaming  and  shouting  all  around, 
and  this  increased  as  the  lesset  waves  ar- 
rived and  people  who  had  somehow 
missed  the  first  attack  pretended  to  he 
knocked  over  by  the  second.  Verna's 
head  did  not  break  the  surface,  though 
now  she  was  not  inert  but  turning  in  a 
leisurely  way,  light  as  a  jellyfish  in  the 
water.  Charlene  and  1  had  our  hands  on 
her,  on  her  rubber  cap. 

This  could  have  been  an  accident. 
As  if  we,  in  trying  to  get  our  balance, 
grabbed  on  to  this  nearby  large  rubbery 
object,  hardly  realizing  what  it  was  or 
what  we  were  doing.  I  have  thought  it 
all  out.  I  think  we  would  have  been 
forgiven.  Young  children.  Terrified. 

Is  this  in  any  way  true?  It  is  true  in 
the  sense  that  we  did  not  decide  any- 
thing, in  the  beginning.  We  did  not 
look  at  each  other  and  decide  to  do 
what  we  subsequently  and  conscious- 
ly did.  Consciously,  because  our  eyes 
did  meet  as  the  head  of  Verna  tried  to 
rise  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Her 
head  was  determined  to  rise,  like  a 
dumpling  in  a  stew.  The  rest  of  her 
was  making  misguided  feeble  move- 
ments down  in  the  water,  but  the  head 
knew  what  it  should  do.  We  might 
have  lost  our  grip  on  the  rubber  head, 
the  rubber  cap,  were  it  not  for  the 
raised  pattern  that  made  it  less  slip- 
pery. I  can  recall  the  color  perfectly, 
the  pale  insipid  blue,  but  1  never  de- 
ciphered the  pattern — a  fish,  a  mer- 
maid, a  flower — whose  ridges  pushed 
into  my  palms. 

Chatlene  and  I  kept  our  eyes  on 
each  other  then,  rather  than  looking 
down  at  what  our  hands  were  doing. 
Her  eyes  were  wide  and  gleeful,  as  I 
suppose  mine  were  too.  1  don't  think 
we  felt  wicked,  triumphing  in  our 
wickedness.  More  as  it  we  were  doing 


just  what  was — amazingly — demand! 
ed  of  us,  as  it  this  was  the  absolute  higlr 
point,  the  culmination,  in  our  livea 
of  our  being  ourselves. 

The  whole  business  probably  too 
no  more  than  two  minutes.  Three?  01 
a  minute  and  a  halt? 

It  seems  too  much  to  say  that  thj 
discouraging  clouds  cleared  up  just  al . 
that  time,  but  at  some  point— perhapjV 
at  the  trespass  of  the  motorboats,  oj 
when  Pauline  screamed,  or  when  thf 
first  wave  hit,  or  when  the  rubber  obV.' 
ject  under  our  palms  ceased  to  have  .1 
will  of  its  own — the  sun  burst  out,  an<r 
more  parents  popped  up  on  the  beachl 
and  there  were  calls  to  all  of  us  to  stoj 
hotsing  around  and  come  out  of  th< 
water.  Swimming  was  over.  Over  fo 
the  summer,  for  those  who  lived  out  o 
reach  of  the  lake  or  municipal  swim 
ming  pools.  Private  pools  were  onl 
in  the  movie  magazines. 

As  I've  said,  my  memory  fails  wher 
it  comes  to  parting  from  Charlene,  get 
ting  into  my  patents'  car.  Because  it 
didn't  matter.  At  that  age,  things  end^ 
ed.  You  expected  things  to  end. 

I  am  sure  we  never  said  anything  a; 
banal,  as  insulting  or  unnecessary,  as 
Don't  tell. 

I  can  imagine  the  unease  starting 
but  not  spreading  quite  so  fast  as  it 
might  have  if  there  had  not  been  com- 
peting dtamas.  A  child  has  lost  a  san- 
dal, one  of  the  youngest  children  i 
screaming  that  she  got  sand  in  her  ey 
from  the  waves.  Almost  certainly 
child  is  throwing  up,  because  of  th 
excitement  in  the  water  or  the  ex- 
citement of  families  arriving  or  the 
too-swift  consumption  of  contraband 
candy.  And  the  anxiety  running 
through  this,  that  someone  is  missing. 

"Who?" 

"One  of  the  Specials." 

"Oh  drat.  Wouldn't  you  know." 

The  woman  in  charge  of  the  Spe- 
cials running  around,  still  in  her  flow- 
ered bathing  suit,  with  the  custard  flesh 
wobbling  on  her  thick  arms  and  legs. 
Her  voice  wild  and  weepy. 

Somebody  go  check  in  the  woods, 
run  up  the  trail,  call  her  name. 

"What  is  her  name?" 

"Verna." 

"Wait." 

"What?" 

"Is  that  not  something  out  there  in 
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\y  John  Leonard 


When  Ayaan  Hirsi  Ali  was  five 
years  old,  it  wasn't  her  fa- 
ther who  did  her  wrong;  he 
was  in  prison  for  his  politics.  Nor  was 
it  her  mother,  who  was  off  on  a  trip.  It 
was  her  grandmother,  the  one  who  used 
to  tell  her  stories,  on  a  grass  mat  under 
a  talal  tree  in  dusty  Mogadishu,  about 
hyenas  and  snakes  in  the  Somali  desert, 
about  the  great  clan  of  the  Darod  and 
He  Who  Rubs  Himself  with  a  Stick.  In 
the  absence  of  Ayaan's  parents,  Granny 
arranged  for  a  stranger  from  the  black- 
smith clan  to  cut  off  the  girl's  inner 
labia  and  clitoris  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors— "like  a  butcher  snipping  the  fat 


off  a  piece  of  meat."  The  ter- 
ror palpable  early  on  in  Hir- 
si Ali's  mesmerizing  mem- 
oir, INFIDEL  (Free  Press, 
$26),  then  goes  underground 
for  years  and  pages,  subcon- 
scious and  subcutaneous,  like 
radioactive  dye  waiting  for 
magnetic  resonance. 

You  will  recall  Alice 
Walker's  furious  novel  about 
genital  mutilation,  Possess' 
ing  the  Secret  of  joy ,  in  which 
Cleopatra,  Nefertiti,  and 
Carl  Jung  were  enlisted  to 
overthrow  a  patriarchal  god. 
But  because  Hirsi  Ali  is  as 
gorgeous  as  she  is  controver- 
sial, her  true-life  "Up  from 
Islam"  story  is  also  the  stuff 
of  Marie  Claire  magazine 
covers.  She  spent  her  child- 
hood and  adolescence  in  a 
refugee's  flux  and  reflux, 
between  civil  wars,  petty  des- 
potisms, and  parental  aban- 
donments, in  Somalia,  Sau- 
di Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and 
Kenya,  trying  hard  in  her  hijab  to  believe 
in  "the  beauty  of  obe- 
dience and  submis- 
sion," while  sneaking 
off  to  Bollywood 
epics,  devouring  ro- 
mance novels  and 
trashy  thrillers,  and 
entertaining  doubts 
about  a  tradition  that 
advised  her  to  make 
herself  sexually  available  to  her  future 
husband  "even  on  the  saddle  of  a 
camel."  She  fled  a  forced  marriage  in 
1992,  running  all  the  way  to  Holland, 
where  she  earned  a  degree  in  political 


science,  did  social  work  among  immi- 
grant Muslim  women,  got  elected  to 
parliament,  and  opposed  any  Dutch  ap- 
peasement of  radical  Islam. 

From  dismay  at  specific  Muslim 
regimes  and  cultural  practices  (such 
as  honor  killings),  she  graduated  to  a 
general  disdain  for  the  Koran  ("It 
spreads  a  culture  that  is  brutal,  bigot- 
ed, fixated  on  controlling  women") 
and  the  Prophet  ("By  adhering  to  His 
rules  of  what  is  permitted  and  what  is 
forbidden,  Muslims  suppressed  the  free- 
dom to  think  for  ourselves  and  to  act 
as  we  chose.  We  froze  the  moral  out- 
look of  billions  of  people  into  the 
mind-set  of  the  Arab  desert  in  the  sev- 
enth century").  She  wrote  the  screen- 
play for  Submission:  Part  One,  Theo 
van  Gogh's  short  TV  film  featuring 
women  who  described  their  abuse  by 
Muslim  men  while  revealing  Koranic 
verses  written  on  their  bodies.  The 
fanatic  who  murdered  van  Gogh  in 
Amsterdam  in  2004  left  a  letter 
stabbed  to  his  chest,  promising  that 
Hirsi  Ali  would  be  next.  Her  neighbors 
wanted  her  evicted,  for  fear  of  the  vi- 
olence she  attracted.  And  last  spring 
the  immigration  minister  she  consid- 
ered an  ally  tried  to  deport  her  for 
having  lied  on  her  original  applica- 
tion for  asylum. 

No  wonder  she  quits  Europe  for  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute.  Fed  up 
with  the  "slow  and  frustrating"  legisla- 
tive process,  impatient  with  the  minu- 
tiae of  agriculture  and  transportation 
policies,  disgusted  by  "media  frenzies," 
and  resentful  of  the  "ridiculous  amounts 
of  energy"  wasted  on  "building  coali- 
tions with  people  who  accepted  my 
ideas  but  wouldn't 
vote  with  me,"  she 
needed    a    tank    in 
which  to  think.  We 
should  be  grateful  she 
published  Infidel  be- 
fore going  into  that 
tank.  We're  permitted 
to  admire  h 
and    er  pr<  •.■■'    '■■■  >  mar- 
vel at  her  steely  feminist  self-creation, 
to  mourn  hei  sisi  h«    broth- 

er, and  share  hei  h  mrorai  true  believ- 
ers on  a  misogynist*  rampage,  while  re- 
serving for  another  time  our  qualms 


Sahara,  by  Firyal  Al-AJhamy  ti  Private  Collection/Bridgeman  Art  Library;  Hyena,  fr<  >m  Drawings  oj  Animals, 
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about  her  crude  stereotyping  of  all  Mus- 
lims and  most  liberals,  our  doubts  about 
the  neocon/theocon  company  she 
keeps,  and  our  misgivings  about  a 
geopolitics  of  religious  profiling — of 
borders  closed  except  to  mandarins  and 
supermodels.  Nor  am  1  persuaded  that 
Western  secular  ideas  of  tolerance,  for- 
giveness, and  respect  are  as  jellyfishy  as 
her  quick  but  simple  mind  imagines 
them  to  be. 


^■"^hat  the  West  has  a  lot  to  forgive 
and  forget  is  blue-sky  clear  in 
A    Giles  Tremlett's 

I  ROUGH 

(Walker, 
$26.95).  Tremlett,  Madrid  correspon- 
dent tor  the  Guardian,  went  native  al- 
most immediately  upon  his  arrival  in 
Spain  twenty  years  ago.  1  le  wants  us  to 
see,  hear,  touch,  and  taste  exactly  why. 
1  le  will  drat;  lis  from  the  beaches  of  the 
Costa  Blanca,  where  bikinis  saved 
Spam  for  northern  European  tourism, 
to  the  slums  of  Seville,  where  abused 
Gypsies  and  authentic  flamenco  are 
still  to  be  found.  We  will  follow  him 
lii  mi  the  brothels  of  Valencia  to  the  al- 
cazars of  Al  Andalus  to  the  serpent 
and  axe  of  Bilbao  and  Basque  terror  to 
the  latest  statistics  on  child-rearing, 
golf  courses,  homosexuality,  and  co- 
caine consumption.  We  meet  drug 
dealers,  real  estate  hustlers,  soccer 
stars,  corrupt  businessmen  and  pols, 
incorruptible  judges,  not-so-former 
Falangists,  and  Opus  Dei.  We  speak 
Catalan  in  Barcelona,  listen  to  the 
cdntigas  of  trovadores  in 
Galicia,  look  at  Picasso's 
Guernica  in  Madrid,  watch 
Pedro  Almodovar  on  TV 
in  La  Mancha,  and  learn 
that  the  novelist  Camilo 
|ose  Cela,  winner  of  the 
1989  Nobel  Prize  for  Lit- 
erature, once  upon  a  time 
snitched  on  fellow  writers 
to  Franco's  thugs.  El  Cicl, 
Unamuno,  Don  Quixote, 
Garcia  Lorca — there  are 
pages  here  on  almost  every 
exemplary,  cautionary,  and  symbolic 
aspect  of  Old  Spain  and  New  except, 
perhaps,  the  Manolete  Mausoleum  in 
I  'ordoba;  Tremlett  doesn't  much  care 
for  bullfighting. 

But  mostly  there  are  ghosts.  And 
most  of  these  ghosts  belong  to  the 
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rush  Civil  War  and  Franco's  sub- 
sequent fascistic  Brigadoon.  In  return 
I*  ir  a  bloodless  transition  to  democra- 

fter  the  dictator's  death  in  1975,  all 
sides  seem  to  have  signed  some  un- 
spoken agreement  to  subscribe  to  what 
Tremlett  calls  "Amnistia  and  Amne- 
sia" -  a  plague  of  forgetting  right  out  of 
(  hie  /  lundred  Years  oj  Solitude.  But  now 
the  bodies  buried  in  nameless  dumps 
are  turning  up,  literally,  wherever 
ground  is  broken  for  a  shopping  mall. 
And  nothing  like  South  Africa's  Truth 
and  Reconciliation  Commission  has 
evei  occurred  to  Spain,  because  no- 
body like  Nelson  Mandela  has  ever 
exerted  an  influence.  Tremlett  is  ex- 
cited, hopeful,  worried.  If  we  already 
know  that,  at  our  worst,  we  are  capa- 
ble of  radical  evil,  can't  we  dream  that 
our  best  might  muster  some  radical 
good?  Then,  also  waiting  to  be  heard 
from,  there  are  those  other  Spanish 
ghosts:  the  Moor  and  the  Jew. 

Like  some  surreal  chime,  Daniel 
Alan,  oil's  eel  le  new  novel,  LOST 
)  (HarperCollins, 
$24-95),  signals  directly  to  this  amne- 
sia from  the  reverse  side  of  the!  lispanic 
cultural  mirror.  We  are  to  imagine  a 
nameless  Latin  American  country,  with 
the  usual  jungles,  soldiers,  Indians, 
juju,  curfews,  plazas,  lizards,  churches, 
vegetable  carts,  "unhinged  nostalgia," 
vanguards,  pork  kebabs,  carnivals,  tor- 
ture camps,  sycophants,  phantoms,  dis- 
sidents, intellectuals,  and  assassins,  ten 
years  after  a  civil  war  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment and  military  have 
finally  defeated  what  they 
call  the  "Illegitimate  Le- 
gion." A  village  boy  whose 
mother  has  drowned,  who 
never  knew  his  father, 
comes  to  the  capital  with  a 
list.  He  is  to  present  this  to 
fortysomething  Norma,  the 
warm,  anguishing,  insinu- 
ating voice  of  a  nighttime 
program  called  Losl  (  Hty 
Radio,  on  which  she  reads 
the  names  of  all  those  who 
have  disappeared  in  the  violence  and 
unites  reunion  and  remembrance. 
This  is  the  only  past  the  regime  al- 
lows; otherwise,  the  cities  have  been 
bulldozed  and  the  names  of  the  vil- 
lages turned  into  numbers  and  the 
whole  country  is  make-believe. 


Naturally,  Norma  will  have  lost 
husband  in  this  civil  war,  a  professor  a 
si  uiK  e  who  had  another,  clandest  nit 
identity.  Naturally,  the  face  of  the  mat 
in  the  drawing  the  boy  has  brough 
from  his  village  is  of  this  husband.  Nat 
urally,  the  inquiry  thus  launched! 
into  violenc  e  and  silence  and  histoi 
and  intimacy,  threatens  to  topph 
everybody's  fragile  castles  of  pretend 
We  have  a  parable  that  is  weirdly  spel 
cific,  both  shadowy  and  tactile:  Joan 
Didion  in  Graham  Greeneland  oi 
J.  M.  Coetzee  meets  Amos  Oz,  as  i 
politics  devoured  privacy  on  its  wa 
to  abstractions  as  shiny  as  the  guillo 
tine.  Alareon,  a  native  of  Peru  wh 
teaches  at  Mills  College  in  Oakland 
California,  is  up  to  something  othe 
than  Magic  Realism  here.  (Oz  in  his 
novel  Fima  dismissed  M.R.  as  "fire-lp 
works  and  cotton  candy.")  Nothing  J 
implausible  but  everything  dreadful 
just  .  .  .  happens.  And  the  dead  never 
show  up  again,  not  even  on  the  radio 


For  my  sins  and  his,  I've  followed 
Norman  Mailer  more  faithful- 
ly than  not,  from  Harvard  to 
the  South  Pacific  to  Brooklyn  Bol- 
shevism to  Deer  Park  sex  crimes  to 
existential  dreadlocks  to  American 
dreaming  and  the  man  in  the  moon, 
as  he  elaborated  psychologies,  an- 
thropologies, and  demonologies  of 
air-conditioning,  fiberglass,  graffiti, 
shopping  malls,  fallout,  plastic,  can- 
cer, and  prophylactics,  on  the  royal 
road  to  Marilyn  Monroe  and  Gary 
Gilmore,  the  CIA  and  Ancient  Egypt, 
Pablo  Picasso  and  Jesus  Christ.  Hav- 
ing put  up  with  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
do  1  really  deserve  Hitler? 

So  he  insists,  in  II if  CASTLE  IN 
(Random  House, 
$27.95),  a  Grimm  Brothers  gothic 
whimsy  that  blames  everything  we 
know  and  loathe  about  Adolf  on  in- 
cest, child  abuse,  honeybees,  and  ac- 
tual demons — the  shock  troops  and 
flunkies  of  Satan  himself,  who  urge 
the  little  monster  on  his  way.  I 
thought  I  could  make  a  case  for  Cas- 
tle as  Mailer's  version  of  Mikail  Bul- 
gakov's The  Master  and  Margarita,  in 
which  Satan  showed  up  in  Moscow 
just  when  Stalin  needed  help.  But  I 
have  reconsidered.  Making  such  a 
case  would  be  even  sillier  than  this 
novel.  The  devil  made  him  do  it!      ■ 
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or  much  of  her  writing  life,  Su- 
san Sontag  wished  to  be,  and  to 
remain,  ahead  of  her  reader.  She 
as  willing  to  be  understood,  but  not 


one  had  no  reason  to  regret  occasion- 
al errors.  Sontag  believed  that 
even  the  essays  she  wrote  as  reviews 
were  perhaps  not  to  be  regarded  as 


own  readers  who  insisted  upon  sniffing 
around  in  books  for  meanings  and 
truths  and  underlying  intentions  were 
"reactionary,  impertinent,  cowardly." 
Interpretation  was  to  be  understood 
as  "the  revenge  of  the  intellect  upon 
art,"  for  works  of  art  wanted  to  be  left 
simply  and  sublimely  alone.  Most  read- 
ers, Sontag  suggested,  were  typically 
incapable  of  letting  things  be  what 
they  were,  and  though  she  often  dis- 
paraged the  high-handedness  of  Vic- 
torian sages  like  Matthew  Arnold,  she 
consistently  threw  around  terms  like 
"callow  pseudo- intellectuality," 
"coarse,"  and  "crude."  Even  in  the  es- 
says and  addresses  posthumously  col- 
lected in  At  the  Same  Time  (Sontag 
died  in  December  of  2004),  one  finds 


to  confirm  a  prejudice  or  to  be  thought 
pleasing,  and  was  delighted  to  an- 
nounce in  the  preface  to  her  first  book 
of  essays,  Against  Interpretation,  that 
she  didn't  "care  about  handing  out 
grades  to  works  of  art."  Neither  did 
she  harbor  illusions  about  the  prospect 
that  she  might  be  wrong.  So  long  as 
one  wrote  out  of  "a  passionate  interest," 


Robert  Borers  is  the  editor  of  Salmagundi 
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"criticism  at  all"  but  as  "case  studies  for 
an  aesthetics,  a  theory  of  my  own  sen- 
sibility." Not  for  her  the  foolish  Vic- 
torian pretense  to  disinterestedness. 

Along  the  same  lines,  readers  who 
expected  a  critic  to  interpret  works  of 
art  or  to  dwell  principally  on  their  con- 
tent would  have  to  learn  how  to  be- 
come interested  in  other,  more  de- 
manding things.  The  "idea  of  content," 
Sontag  declared,  was  best  regarded  as 
"a  nuisance,  a  subtle  or  not  so  subtle 
philistinism,"  and  those  among  her 


frequent  references  to  "philistines"  and 
"conformists." 

Soon  after  her  first  essays  and  re- 
views appeared  in  the  pages  of  Partisan 
Review  in  the  early  1960s,  Sontag  at- 
tracted an  enthusiastic  following  and 
rapidly  became  one  oi  the  country's 
best-known  intellec  l  ils.  Re  u  lers  who 
might  well  have  felt  ;  hat  their  <  wn  at- 
titudes and  pra<  teady 
assault  in  hei  theless 
charmed  by  hei  brashn  ,  her  com- 
bativeness,  even  her  i  ondescending 
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I  he  essa^  s  themselves  were  often 
marked  by  an  odd  combination  oi  for- 
mality and  reckless  assertiveness. 

Sartre's  Neurit  ( ienei  was  "a  cancer  or  a 
book."  Sixteen-year-old  kids  were  bet- 
ter able  than  intellectuals  to  under- 
stand Doctor  Strangelove.  To  call  t  !om- 
munism  a  "secular  religion"  was  to 
commit  the  sort  of  vulgarity  best  left  to 
"Western  liberals." 

Nevertheless,  for  all  of  her  sharp  for- 
mulations and  argument-closing  apho- 
risms ("The  antipathy  to  style  is  always 
an  antipathy  to  a  given  style"),  she 
wrote  with  what  appeared  to  be  an 
enormous,  patient  absorption  in  her 
subject.  Although  her  essayistic  man- 
ner often  inspired  others  to  speak  of 
its  "irritating  intellectual  formality"- 
"a  style,"  as  James  Wood  has  put  it, 
"never  out  of  its  uniform" — she  was 
impressive  in  her  determination  to  con- 
struct an  elaborated  framework  tor  in- 
sights that  otherwise  would  have 
seemed  absurdly  peremptory,  comical- 
ly self-assured.  And  of  course  it  is  hard 
not  to  smile,  more  than  a  little,  at  Son- 
tag's  carefully  worded  exaggerations 
and  ringing  certitudes — "an  account 
of  mental  ruin  as  grand  as  anything  I 
know,"  "Walser's  virtues  are  those  of 
the  most  mature,  most  civilized  art" — 
coming  as  they  do  from  a  writer  who 
was  ever  ready  to  point  out  distortion 
in  other  critics.  In  this  new  volume  we 
find  familiar  habits:  Haldor  Laxness's 
novel,  Under  the  Glacier,  is  said  to  be  "a 
work  of  supreme  derision  and  freedom 
and  wit."  Supreme.  It  is  "one  of  the  fun- 
niest books  ever  written."  Ever. 

In  the  main,  though,  Sontag  won 
over  her  audience  with  her  ability 
to  make  unfamiliar  ideas  irresistibly 
compelling.  If  she  was,  as  her  detrac- 
tors often  noted,  "humorless,"  she  was 
never  obtuse,  and  she  wrote  with  a  se- 
riousness of  purpose  that  recommend- 
ed to  our  attention  those  cultural 
forms — such  as  pornography  and  rock 
music — that  many  of  us  had  d<  me  i  >ur 
best  not  to  notice.  She  was  one  of  the 
great  stimulants  to  innovation  in  a  pe- 
riod notable  for  its  prodigality,  and  al- 
though she  had  reason  to  want  to  put 
back  in  the  bottle  some  of  the  reckless 
spirits  she  had  let  out,  she  herself  did 
not  long  remain  drunk  on  her  own 
ird  discoveries. 
V        uist  also  remember  that  Si  mtag 


could  be  a  thrilling  prose  writer,  and 
that  her  gift  lor  evocation,  for  epi- 
gram and  paradox  was  extraordinary. 
Although  she  mistrusted  mere  elo- 
quence and  did  not  strain  in  her  own 
prose  for  poetic  effects,  her  formula- 
tions were  often  surprising  for  their 
color  and  concision,  as  when  she  re- 
marked upon  "the  solitary  autistic  acts 
of  grace"  in  Chaplin's  The  (heat  Dic- 
tator, or  noted,  with  a  brusque,  classi- 
cal seventy,  that  "the  philosopher's  ap- 
titude tor  martyrdom  is  almost  part  of 
his  good  manners." 

But  beyond  the  shapeliness  and  re- 
strained virility  of  individual  sentences, 
there  is  the  fact  that  a  writer  less  agile, 
less  audacious,  would  not  have  been 
able  to  take  on  questions  so  various. 
Nor  did  Sontag's  self-assurance  di- 
minish as  she  grew  older,  though  now 
and  again  she  had  to  note,  ruefully, 
that  changes  in  the  culture  were  forc- 
ing her  to  reconsider  matters  she  had 
once  thought  settled.  One  brilliant  in- 
stance of  this  is  a  passage  in  "Fasci- 
nating Fascism,"  perhaps  her  single 
greatest  essay,  in  which  she  tevisits 
what  she  had  earlier  written  about  the 
Nazi  filmmaker  Leni  Riefenstahl: 

Art  which  evokes  the  themes  of  fascist 
aesthetics  is  popular  now,  and  for  most 
people  it  is  probably  no  more  than  a 
variant  of  camp.  Fascism  may  he  mere- 
ly fashionable,  and  perhaps  fashion  with 
its  irrepressihle  promiscuity  of  taste  will 
save  us.  But  the  judgments  of  taste  them- 
selves seem  less  innocent.  Art  that 
seemed  eminently  worth  defending  ten 
years  ago,  as  a  minority  or  adversary 
taste,  no  longer  seems  defensible  today, 
because  the  ethical  and  cultural  issues  it 
raises  have  become  serious,  even  dan- 
gerous, in  a  way  they  were  not  then. 
The  hard  truth  is  that  what  may  he  ac- 
ceptable in  elite  culture  may  not  be  ac- 
ceptable in  mass  culture,  that  tastes 
which  pose  only  innocuous  ethical  issues 
as  the  property  of  a  minority  become 
corrupting  when  they  become  more  es- 
tablished. Taste  is  context,  and  the  con- 
text has  changed. 

Fi  ir  anybody  familiar  with  Sontag's 
work,  it  was  not  possible  to  ignote  the 
strenuous  effort  of  revision  this  pas- 
sage entailed.  In  het  eatly  essay  "On 
Style,"  Sontag  had  argued  that  Riefen- 
stahl's  Nazi  films  "transcend  the  cate- 
gories of  propaganda  or  even  reportage" 
and  that  het  "genius  as  a  filmmaker" 


bad  allowed  the  "content"  of  her  filr 
"to  play  a  purely  formal  role."  But  wfl 
had  seemed  defensible  "as  a  minoritl 
or  adversary  taste"  was  no  longer  del 
fensible  in  a  culture  all  too  read}  ti 
suspend  human  and  political  values  iils 
its  rage  to  adopt  ostensibly  avant-gardl 
postures.  Sontag's  willingness  to  speall 
of  a  "purely  formal  role"  tor  content  ill 
Riefenstahl  was  the  result  of  a  sttenul 
ous  engagement  with  the  films  an 
with  the  issues  they  raised.  She  hat 
intended  that  her  remarks  be  receivec  " 
as  difficult  and  provocative,  not  simplj 
or  comfortably  programmatic.  But  th(  ■''■ 
culture,  as  she  observed,  had  changed 
and  its  promiscuous  embrace  of  every  )IK 
thing  now  made  her  attempt  to  teeB 
ceive  Riefenstahl  purely  in  aesthetic1111" 
terms  seem  to  her  dangerous  and  po^t 
tentially  corrupting. 

The  self-correction  demonstrates,  h 
like  so  many  other  features  of  Son-111'1 
tag's  work,  the  essential  restlessness ve; 
and  drive  of  her  intelligence,  to  say'1' 
nothing  of  the  uncertainty  she  felt  : 
even  where  her  self-assurance  re-a 
mained — or  seemed  to  remain — in- :Vl 
tact.  Indeed,  there  was  always  a  con- 
siderable tension  in  Sontag's  wotk  that ni 
she  was  never  able  to  banish  and  rarely  S 
acknowledged,  even  an  uncertainty  1[1 
as  to  what  sort  of  critic  she  wished  to  W 
be.  Critics  such  as  Edmund  Wilson  B 
and  George  Steiner,  for  instance,  of-  > 
ten  wrote  to  instruct.  They  relied  a  ;a 
good  deal  on  the  biographies  of  writ-  * 
ers  and  artists  and  liked  to  tell  stories  ' 
that  would  illustrate  the  ideas  they 
hoped  to  convey.  Wilson  spoke  for 
both  men  when  he  wrote  that  he  tried 
"to  make  it  possible  fot  our  literate 
public  ...  to  deal  with  systems  of  art 
and  thought  that  have  previously 
seemed  inaccessible." 

By  contrast,  until  very  late  in  her 
writing  life,  Sontag  did  not  often  think 
of  her  role  in  this  way.  She  wrote  not 
principally  to  inform  but  to  discover. 
Although  she  was  not  a  poet,  she 
thought  of  her  criticism  as  having  more  jti 
in  common  with  the  prose  of  poets 
than  with  the  ct itical  essays  of  haute 
journalists  like  Wilson  and  Steiner. 
She  admired  the  "fervor,  density,  ve- 
locity, fiber"  of  the  prose  she  found  in 
Joseph  Brodsky,  Marina  Tsvetaeva, 
and  Osip  Mandelstam,  with  its  impa- 
tience, its  fondness  for  the  elliptical, 
and  its  willingness  to  employ  "discon- 
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eriili  ious  or  broken  forms."  As  was  her 
ltwj  it,  she  made  of  her  discovery  a 
inoij  i  of  theory,  a  somewhat  theatri- 
;trit  generalization  at  once  striking  and 
adyj  re  than  a  little  dubious.  "A  poet's 
luesj  se,"  she  wrote,  "is  the  autobiogra- 
■gaq  '  of  ardor,"  and  the  essays  of  poets 
spes  iress  a  "love  for  'what  is  highest.'" 
Hit]  think  of  such  writing  as  predomi- 
reii  ntly  instructional,  explanatory,  or 
i  aq  ilytical  would  be  to  misunderstand 
very  nature. 

fet  Sontag  was  more  ambivalent 

>ut  this  vocation  of  hers  than  she  let 

.  In  a  wonderful  1963  essay  on  Ca- 

is,  she  developed  a  telling  distinc- 

n  between  the  writer  as  lover  and 

:  writer  as  husband,  concluding  that 

mus  was  "the  ideal  husband  of  con- 

pc  nporary  letters,"  offering  his  readers 

bh  "solid  virtues"  as  "reliability,  in- 

ligibility,  generosity,  decency."  By 

ntrast,  she  argued,  "the  gifts  of  a 

/er"  were  temperamental.  Women, 

saj  e  went  on,  pressing  her  point  about 

far  as  it  might  be  driven,  "tolerate 

ialities  in  a  lover . . .  that  they  would 

:ver  countenance  in  a  husband,"  and 

aders  likewise  tolerate  in  certain 

nds  of  writers  "unintelligibility,  ob- 

ssiveness,  painful  truths,  lies,"  so 

ng  as  such  writers  "allow  them  to 

vor  rare  emotions  and  dangerous 

nsations."  Although  she  herself  was 

awn  to  excess,  she  had  to  concede 

at  "as  in  life,  so  in  art  both  are  nec- 

isary,  husbands  and  lovers.  It's  a  great 

ity  when  one  is  forced  to  choose  be- 

veen  them." 

A  nd  so,  whatever  she  told  her- 
/%  self  to  the  contrary,  Sontag 
L.  ^^didn't  choose.  Consider,  in 
he  new  collection,  an  essay  original- 
y  written  as  an  introduction  to 
.eonid  Tsypkin's  novel,  Summer  in 
laden-Baden.  It  is  marked,  through- 
'ut,  by  a  touching  and  uninhibited 
rdor.  The  critic  here  is  unashamed- 
y  an  enthusiast,  a  devotee,  willing 
o  recommend  and  promote  with  all 
ier  vulnerable  heart.  Tsypkin's  slen- 
ler  novel  is  said  to  be  "among  the 
nost  beautiful,  exalting,  and  original 
ichievements  of  a  century's  worth  of 
iction."  Its  author  wrote  "for  litera- 
:ure  itself."  The  book  belongs  "to  a 
rare  and  exquisitely  ambitious  sub- 
genre  of  the  novel."  One  finds  in  it 
'prodigious,  uncanny  acts  of  empa- 


thy," and  if  you  read  it,  it  may  "forti- 
fy your  soul  and  give  you  a  larger 
idea  of  feeling,  and  of  breathing." 

Clearly,  Sontag  is  willing  to  be 
thought  excessive,  rapturous,  horta- 
tory, infatuated.  She  is  thrilled  with 
her  discovery  of  an  obscure  book 
that  might  well  have  been  lost  to  her 
and  to  literature,  a  book  written  in 
1981  and  issued  twenty  years  later  as 
a  "lost  masterpiece."  Although  she 
is  alert  to  complexity  in  Tsypkin's 
novel,  her  own  attitude  is  resolutely 
uncomplicated,  without  any  trace  of 
an  adversarial  instinct.  The  lover 
here  is  in  the  first  flush  of  her  infatu- 
ation: eager,  entirely  given  over  to 
her  admiration,  trusting  her  own 
surging  enthusiasm. 

But  the  essay  on  Tsypkin  also  does 
the  patient  work  of  exposition,  analy- 
sis, and  instruction.  Contexts  are  pro- 
vided, the  Russian  scene  outlined, 
Tsypkin's  life  history  scrupulously 
sketched  over  several  pages,  the  "true 
life"  of  Dostoevsky  matched  against 
the  ostensibly  accurate  account  of  the 
life  given  in  the  Tsypkin  novel,  in 
which  Dostoevsky  is  a  central  charac- 
ter. Sontag's  virtues  in  this  essay  are 
mainly  the  husbandly  ones.  She  makes 
the  novel  she  recommends  more  in- 
telligible than  it  would  be  without  her 
assistance,  and  she  happily  endorses  a 
work  that  is  not  itself  committed  to 
perversity,  obscurity,  or  disorder.  She 
notes  its  "emotional  intensity"  and 
"adamancy,"  but  her  essay  has  more 
to  do  with  appreciation  and  instruction 
than  with  recommending  dangerous, 
Dostoevskian  emotions. 

In  fact,  Sontag's  approach  to  the 
critical  task  varies  drastically  from 
one  assignment  to  another.  In  At  the 
Same  Time,  the  essay  on  the  novelist 
Victor  Serge  is  not  only  loaded  with 
information  about  his  life  and  about 
the  politics  of  revolutionary  anti- 
Communism;  it  is  clearly  an  occasion 
for  the  critic  to  make  several  shrewd 
political  observations  and,  not  inci- 
dentally, to  settle  a  number  of  old 
scores,  especially  with  those  on  the 
American  left  who  scorned  Sontag's 
own  robust  anti-Communism.  Wasn't 
Serge  himself  vilified  by  radicals  who 
regarded  his  truth-telling  about  Soviet 
Communism  as  "counter-productive"? 
Wasn't  Czeslaw  Milosz's  indispens- 
able 1953  book,  The  Captive  Mind, 


"discounted  by  much  of  the  American 
literary  public  as  a  work  of  Cold  War 
propaganda,"  just  as  her  own  motives 
were  impugned  when,  in  the  early 
1980s,  she  spoke  of  Communism  as 
"fascism  with  a  human  face"?  When 
we  consider  why  Serge  was  not  prop- 
erly celebrated  for  dramatizing  "the 
toll  of  suffering  that  the  Bolshevik 
system  inflicted  on  the  Russian 
people,"  should  we  not  recall  the 
Sartre  who  refused  to  "broach  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Gulag  on  the  grounds  that 
it  would  discourage  the  just  militan- 
cy of  the  French  working  class"? 

Similarly,  we  might  also  consider 
Sontag's  tribute  to  the  Italian  writer 
Anna  Banti,  a  piece  written  to 
introduce  Banti's  novel,  Artemisia. 
Sontag  carefully  steers  clear  of  the  nov- 
el's faults  and  instead  rapturously  iden- 
tifies with  the  struggles  of  two  women, 
Banti  and  her  subject,  Artemisia,  the 
great  Italian  Renaissance  painter,  who 
managed  against  great  odds  to  sustain 
a  commitment  to  the  highest  artistic 
ambitions.  But  Sontag  also  remarks, 
with  a  combination  of  wonder  and 
sympathy,  Banti's  refusal  to  declare 
herself  a  feminist,  and  seizes  the  op- 
portunity this  affords  to  expatiate  on 
the  gratifications  of  a  work  that  might 
well  be  read  as  a  feminist  document 
and  to  assert  the  strength  of  her  own 
feminist  convictions.  Although  Sontag 
avoids  any  personal  references,  it  is 
hard  for  anyone  who  has  long  followed 
her  career  not  to  think  of  the  charges 
of  anti-feminism  that  had  been  lev- 
eled against  her,  most  notably  by  Adri- 
enne  Rich  in  a  controversy  that  sur- 
faced in  the  pages  of  The  New  York 
Review  of  Books  in  1975,  just  after  Son- 
tag  had  published  "Fascinating  Fas- 
cism." Sontag  clearly  smarted  from  the 
charge  that  she  was  somehow  less  than 
a  committed  feminist,  that  she  had 
"let  down  the  good  cause,"  as  Sontag 
put  it,  and  the  Banti  essay  is  only  an- 
other instance  of  her  determination 
to  assert  a  muscular  feminism  of  her 
own.  As  far  back  as  1975,  in  an  inter- 
view with  Salmagundi,  Sont  ig  had 
urged  feminists  not  only  to  point  out 
"the  omnipresence  of  xist  stereotypes 
in  the  language,  behavior,  and  imagery 
of  our  society"  but  to  be  willing  to  let 
"the  feminist  implications  be  residual 
or  implicit  in  their  work  ,  <vith  iut  risk- 
ing being  chai  e  isters  with 
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desertion."  Party  lines,  Sontag  argued, 
"make  for  intellectual  monotony  and 

bad  prose,"  and  result  in  "demands  tor 
intellectual  simplicity." 

In  other  essays,  where  she  has  no 
scores  to  settle  and  no  wish  to  provide 
instruction,  Sontag  occasionally  writes 
simply  to  praise,  as  where  she  cele- 
brates, with  no  more  than  a  single 
quoted  passage  to  support  her  enthu- 
siasm, the  letters  of  three  Russian  po- 
ets. Reading  these  letters,  she  declares 
in  the  essay  entitled  "1926,"  we  know 
that  the  poets  were  to  become  "future 
gods,"  and  we  must  not  "dismiss  as  'ro- 
mantic'" their  "purity  of  aspiration." 
The  letters  give  us  "angelic  conversa- 
tion." And  if  we  do  not  learn  much 
from  Sontag's  homage,  we  do  learn  at 
least  that  she  is  susceptible  to  a  big- 
time  crush  on  her  literary  heroes  and 
that  she  laments  the  condition  of  a 
culture — our  own — in  which  opera 
alone  remains  a  medium  where  "it  is 
still  acceptable  to  rhapsodize." 

Sontag's  predilection  for  extrava- 
gance goes  back  to  her  earliest  books, 
though  there  the  extravagance  had 
more  to  do  with  overstatement  than 
with  rhapsodizing.  In  some  of  her  most 
admited  early  essays  on  great  film  di- 
rectors— on  Bergman,  Bresson,  and 
Godard — Sontag  had  a  tendency  to 
insist  and  exaggerate,  which  often  led 
her  to  say  things  more  than  a  little 
misleading.  Was  it  necessary,  tor  ex- 
ample, to  assert  that  a  Godard  film 
"shows  [only]  that  something  happened, 
not  why  it  happened,"  and  that  such  a 
film  "does  not  explain  anything"?  Son- 
tag's  determination  not  to  reduce 
works  of  art  to  message  or  anecdote 
was  always  an  admirable  feature  of  her 
criticism,  and  surely  no  reader  of  her  es- 
says wanted  to  think  himself  the  sort 
of  pedestrian  filmgoer  who  persistent- 
ly asks  "why?"  when  confronted  by 
works  that  seem  indifferent  to  a  view- 
er's anxiety  about  elementary  mean- 
ings. But  narratives  built  around 
situation,  story,  character,  and  dia- 
logue— even  spasmodic,  violently  frag- 
mented films  by  a  director  like  Go- 
dard— will  inevitably  invite  the 
exertions  we  associate  with  analysis 
and  explanation.  It  is  clear,  moreover, 
that  an  artist  like  Godard  deliberate- 
ly builds  into  his  films  codes,  anecdo- 
tal passages,  and  symbols  of  the  sort  it 
would  be  foolish  not  to  analyze — even 


where  the  viewer  finds  that  many  of 
these  elements  are  inserted  to  make 
us  feel  uneasy,  so  slippery  are  the  d« 
vices  employed  by  so  restless  a  film- 
maker. Sontag's  programmatic  refusal 
to  concede  that  the  "exploratory  pos- 
tute"  of  such  an  artist  might  be  fully 
compatible  with  analysis  decidedly 
limits  the  accuracy  of  her  account. 

Sontag  never  abandoned  her  pas- 
sionate commitment  to  the  arts; 
in  her  later  essays  especially,  she 
wrote  to  recommend  authors  who  de- 
served to  be  better  known  and  loved, 
authors  as  various  as  Witold  Gom- 
browicz,  Machado  de  Assis,  and  Juan 
Rulfo,  as  well  as  those — Serge,  Lax- 
ness,  Tsypkin,  Banti,  and  others — en- 
gaged in  At  the  Same  Time.  In  these  in- 
stances, she  was  an  inspired  close 
reader,  attentive  to  everything  and, 
for  the  most  part,  disinclined  to  force 
the  texts  she  studied  into  an  unnatut- 
al  compliance  with  fixed  critical  prin- 
ciples. No  doubt  a  part  of  the  pleasure 
she  took  in  many  of  these  projects  had 
to  do  with  the  scandal  she  routinely 
uncovered — namely,  that  so  many 
first-rate  writers  had  been  carelessly 
discarded.  Even  when  the  very  bold- 
ness of  her  claims  for  these  writers  in- 
vited not  simply  assent  but  resistance, 
she  was  willing  to  seem  foolish,  defi- 
nite, fond. 

Sontag  also  demanded  to  have  her 
say  on  social  and  political  matters,  and 
she  outgrew  the  fitful  romanticism  of 
her  early  political  essays  without  aban- 
doning her  taste  for  polemic.  She  was, 
as  others  often  noted,  a  "European- 
style"  intellectual,  and  thus  not  con- 
tent to  regard  herself  simply  as  a  "cre- 
ative" writer  or  a  specialist  devoted  to 
a  handful  of  narrow  concerns.  Her 
commitment  to  participate  in  the  ma- 
jor debates  of  the  day  often  took  her 
away  from  both  the  great  literary  essays 
and  the  two  late  novels  that,  when 
they  were  published,  brought  her  some 
measure  of  the  acclaim  she  sought  for 
herself  as  an  artist,  but  she  was  willing 
to  pay  the  price  for  her  divided  loyal- 
ties. In  the  new  volume,  roughly  half 
of  the  pages  are  given  over  to  politics 
and  to  culture,  with  "culture"  under- 
stood as  the  study  of  values,  tradition, 
and  the  common  language.  Several  of 
the  pieces  assembled  on  these  subjects 
were  addresses  written  for  particular 


occasions  and  are  often  stirring,  oca 
sionally  flatulent.  Sontag  is  never  ; "' 
her  best  when  giving  advice  about  ho  '' 
to  be  serious  or  to  avoid  selling  out.  Bi ' 
she  can  be  incendiary  and  biting,  an  J 
a  few  of  the  more  recent  pieces  remin " 
us  that,  unlike  many  other  polemicisl 
she  could  think  and  feel  more  thaf" 
one  emotion  at  a  time.  She  was  nev<  ° 
complacent,  and  she  didn't  at  all  miq 
being  taken  for  a  child — a  preternai eI 
urally  demanding  child — of  her  hi;"1 
torical  moment. 

Included  in  the  new  volume  is  a ut 
important  late  essay  entitled  "Regarc  'e 
ing  the  Torture  of  Others,"  which  cor  a 
siders  the  notorious  photographs  tal  1 
en  by  American  soldiers  at  Abte 
Ghraib.  For  Sontag,  these  photograph  '' 
which  document  the  brutality  and  hiiIC 
miliation  visited  upon  prisoners  of  w3 " 
in  Iraq,  are  an  occasion  for  thinkin  ' 
about  a  number  of  issues,  including 
the  relation  between  torture  an]* 
pornography,  "the  increasing  accep'1 
tance  of  brutality  in  American  life's 
("its  evidence  is  everywhere,  startin  *> 
with  the  video  games  of  killing  that 
are  a  principal  entertainment  of  boys")  >' 
and  the  politics  of  an  Ametican  adla 
ministration  whose  "triumphalist  jus  P 
tification  of  America's  right  to  unilaf  i 
eral  action  on  the  world  stage"  is  ;i| 
disgrace.  Working  outward  from  a  parts 
ticular  instance,  Sontag  is  moved  t< 
note  that  the  "shamelessness"  revealed >' 
in  the  taking  and  dissemination  of  thv 
Abu  Ghraib  photographs  is  intimate1* 
ly  related  to  our  having  become  "a  so!" 
ciety  in  which  secrets  of  private  lift* 
that  formerly  you  would  have  giver  1 
nearly  anything  to  conceal,  you  nov 
clamor  to  be  invited  on  a  television 
show  to  reveal."  The  ferocity  of  Son) 
tag's  analysis  is  conveyed  in  a  prose  a  I 
once  level  and  brimming,  the  informfi 
ing  indignation  perfectly  checked  by  i\ 
determination  not  to  overstate  or  tc 
strike  the  posture  of  the  noble  rebel 
heady  with  rectitude. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  dan- 
ger that  the  critic  responding  tc 
events  as  they  occur  will  inflate  the 
importance  of  small  things  or,  in 
haste,  fail  to  convey  precisely  what 
she  means.  The  brief  statement  Son- 
tag  gave  to  The  New  Yorker  magazine 
a  few  days  after  the  September  1 1  at- 
tacks is  included  in  this  posthumous- 
volume  along  with  two  follow-up 
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)cjces  that  teformulate  her  inten- 
cidns.  Although  she  wrote  The  New 
luD -Jeer  piece  largely  to  deplore  "the 
Esjf- righteous  drivel  .  .  .  being  ped- 
ant d"  by  American  leaders,  declaring 
lifit  9/11  was  to  be  understood  as  "an 
oijack  on  the  world's  self-proclaimed 
r;sj  terpower,  undertaken  as  a  conse- 
:r  fence  of  specific  American  alliances 
tad  actions,"  she  wrote  only  a  month 
after  that  "the  devastation,  and  the 
jftmensity  of  the  loss  of  life,  made 
i  /  initial  focus  on  the  rhetoric  sur- 
:]jjnding  the  event  seem  to  me  less 
n  Levant."  It  was  necessary,  she  felt, 
(I  acknowledge  the  "simplistic  cow- 
» j>y  rhetoric  of  Bush,  which  . . .  oscil- 
t  led  between  the  cretinous  and  the 
Blister"  while  also  noting  that  "it  is 
Irong  to  think  of  terrorism — this 
|rrorism — as  the  pursuit  of  legiti- 
i  ate  demands  by  illegitimate 
il  eans."  The  attacks  were,  among 
!  her  things,  "an  attack  on  moderni- 
I  (the  only  culture  that  makes  possi- 
'  e  the  emancipation  of  women)," 
•  id,  however  deplorable  all  aspects 
;  American  foreign  policy,  "the  first 
lung  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  what 
iappened  on  September  11th  was  an 
bpalling  crime."  I  have  noted  other 
listances  of  self-correction  in  Son- 
lig's  work,  but  this  one  seems  to  me 
i specially  attractive. 

For  all  of  the  political  criticism  she 
'rote,  Sontag  tried  to  think  of  herself 
s  a  writer  still  primarily  preoccupied 
nth.  words  and  images,  a  writer  some- 
/hat  at  odds  with  the  "human  rights 
ctivist"  and  provocateur.  This  was 
tot  easy  to  accomplish.  In  the  later 
tages  of  her  career,  Sontag  was  more 
nd  more  celebrated  for  her  courage 
md  her  principled  involvement  in  po- 
itical  affairs,  and,  in  fact,  she  often 
rumpeted  that  involvement.  In  their 
preface,  the  editors  of  At  the  Same  Time 
lote  her  "political  engagement,"  her 
villingness  to  "respond"  to  and  "par- 
icipate"  in  "world  events."  They  speak 
if  her  as  "a  passionate  member  of  the 
■epublic  of  letters"  and  remark  upon 
'the  inseparability  in  her  work  of  lit- 
;rature  and  politics." 

This  emphasis  is  unfortunate.  Af- 
ter all,  it  should  be  possible  to  admire 
Sontag's  courage  in  traveling  to  war 
zones  and  her  often  controversial 
takes  on  political  matters  without 
suggesting  that  these  are  principally 
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SOLUTION  TO  THE 
FEBRUARY  PUZZLE 


NOTES  FOR 

"SIXES  AND  SEVENS— 

AND  TWELVES": 

Puzzle  editing  by  Dan  Asimov. 
Note:  *  indicates  an  anagram. 


ACROSS:  11.  (J)uly;  12.I'M(rev.)- 
me-O;  28.  (s)iren-E;  29.  rev. 

DOWN:  2.  rev.;  7.  muff-tea, 
homophone;  9.  NY-Lon.;  23. 
P.(ris[rev.])M.;  24.  *;  26.  (b)ante(r). 

SIX-LETTER  WORDS:  a.  AIRMEN*;  b.  STY-L-U.S.;  c.  ME(LE)ES,  rev.;  d.  BILL-Y(oo- 
Ho)0;  e.  SO-LON(G)S;  f.  BASICS*;  g.  AMUSES*;  h.  SIGHTS,  homophone;  i.  RULERS, 
two  mngs.;  j.  STAG-ED;  k.  A(ztec)-POLLO;  1.  STALLS,  two  mngs. 

SEVEN -LETTER  WORDS:  a.  SEMINAR*;  b.  E(L[eftover])USORY*;  c.  J(ew)-OYLESS, 
pun;  d.  INSURES*;  e.  TROUNCE*;  f.  OVERLAP*;  g.  RESORTS,  two 
h.  BOM(rev.)-BAST*;  i.  ULSTERS*;  j.  ROOM(F(or])UL. 
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TWELVE-LETTER  WORDS:  a.  ISOLATIONISM* 
c.  CLO(THE-SHOR[T's])SE;  d.  ANNI(HI)LATION*. 


b    POST-lr  i     il  ISLY; 


The  solution  to  "Morphology,"  the  December  puzzle ,  misspelled  ACTA!  i  ;  with  an  omit- 

ted letter,  rendered  the  anagram  offered  in  the  instructions  a  less  than  helpful  I  -:;i    i  'h    puzzle  itself  was 
not  affected,  and  both  ACTAEON  and  ACTAEAN  were  considered  an  ceptable  solutions 


immend  her  to  us.  To  be  sure, 

she  did  often  struggle  to  balance  the 
aesthetic  and  the  ethical,  and  she 
more  than  occasionally  wondered 
how  it  was  possible  to  think  about 
literature  and  art  without  also  taking 
on  moral  and  political  issues.  Yet 
most  or  Sontag's  best  essays  .ire  not 
the  ones  devoted  to  politics  but  the 
much  more  sustaining  work  on  litera- 
ture, culture,  and  ideas.  To  read  the 
obituary  tributes  that  appeared  at  the 
time  of  Sontag's  death  is  to  feel,  alas, 
that  the  essays  themselves  now  mat- 
ter a  great  deal  less  than  her  image  as 
an  intrepid  visitor  to  Hanoi,  Gaza, 
and  Sarajevo. 

In  this  sense,  we  might  usefully 
note  that  At  the  Same  Time  does  not 
include  a  kind  of  essay  that  Sontag 
did  better  than  anyone  else.  This  is 
the  essay  devoted  to  the  work,  the 
influence,  the  worldview  of  a 
thinker — often,  like  herself,  deeply 
conflicted — with  whom  she  identi- 
fied while  also  striving  to  keep  her 
distance.  Over  many  years  she  devot- 
ed such  essays  to  writers  like  Roland 
Barthes,  Walter  Benjamin,  Elias 
Canetti,  Simone  Weil,  and  E.  M. 
Cioran,  among  others;  these  are  ex- 
ercises in  admiration,  at  once  inti- 
mate and  impersonal,  invested  in 
ideas  and  in  matters  of  sensibility. 
They  are  frankly  devotional,  though 
rigorous,  and  we  find  in  them,  again 
and  again,  Sontag's  willing  suspen- 
sion of  self  in  the  approach  to  an 
alien  consciousness.  Particularly 
moving  in  these  negotiations  with 
admired,  seductive  others  is  the  trust 
Sontag  demonstrates  in  the  meaning- 
fulness  of  work  that  could  seem  for- 
bidding and  in  the  seriousness  of 
thinkers  who  could  seem  implacable. 
Nowhere  else  is  Sontag  so  strenuous- 
ly, and  appeal ingly,  earnest  in  what 
she  once  called  the  "willingness  to 
serve."  This,  certainly,  was  a  writer 
who  wished  to  identify  completely 
with  the  prejudices,  the  misgivings, 
the  intellectual  intensity  of  those  she 
admired,  and  who  appropriated  the 
most  bracing  and  difficult  ideas  with 
the  hunger  of  someone  who  needed 
them  to  brearhe.  She  was  most  alive 
when  possessed  by  other  writers, 
thinkers,  books,  works  ot  art  that 
seemed  to  her  "engulfing"  and  alto- 
gether, indisputably,  themselves.       ■ 


FLAMING  BITUMEN 

Romancing  the  Algerian  war 
By  Sam  Stark 


Discussed  in  this  essay: 


t 


fter  failing  at  agriculture,  chem- 
istry, medicine,  zoology,  pale- 
ontology, and  archaeology,  the 
two  bumbling  eponyms  of  Bouvard  and 
Pecuchet,  Gustave  Flaubert's  unfinished 
encyclopedia  of  the  middlebrow  mind, 
take  up  the  study  of  recent  French  his- 
tory. They  start  with  The  History  of  the 
French  Revolution  by  Adolphe  Thiers,  a 
bestseller  published  in  ten  volumes  be- 
tween 1823  and  1827,  which  gives  them 
flashbacks,  of  a  sort:  "Old  men  had 
talked  to  them  of  1793,  and  memories 
which  were  almost  personal  enlivened 
the  prosaic  descriptions  of  the  author." 
They  can  see  the  mob  before  them, 
"brandishing  at  the  end  of  a  pike  some 
discoloured  head  with  trailing  hair," 
and  hear  the  guillotine  "thudding  like 
a  piston"  to  the  rhythm  of  the  Marseil- 
laise. Bouvard  is  relieved,  at  a  pause,  to 
find  himself  in  1845  in  their  garden, 
where  the  breeze  rustles  the  barley  and 
only  a  blackbird  whistles  eerily  in  the 
distance:  "What  a  pity  that  people  had 
not  been  able  to  agree  from  the  start! 
For  if  the  royalists  had  thought  like  the 
patriots  .  .  .  many  misfortunes  would 
never  have  occurred!"  But  soon  the 
peace  is  hroken  by  argument;  Bouvard, 
"liberal  and  sensitive,"  defends  the  life 
of  Louis  XVI,  whereas  Pecuchet,  "bilious 
and  inclined  to  authoritarianism,"  clam- 
ors for  the  guillotine.  The  history  lesson 
ends,  like  everything  else  the  pair  at- 
tempts, in  chaos. 

The  scene  is  a  sly  parody  of  Thiers's 
preface,  in  which  the  historian,  ad- 
mitting the  difficulty  of  writing  objec- 
tively about  the  Revolution  while  liv- 
ing under  Charles  X,  goes  on  to  say 

Sam  Stark  is  an  Assistant  Editor  of  Harp- 
er's Magazine. 


A  Savage  War  of  Peace,  by  Alistair  Home.  New  York  Review  Books.  608  pages  s\ 
$19.95. 

« 
he 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  his  History  m 
"Old  men,"  he  writes,  "still  full  of  thei  ie 
memories,  and  still  aroused  by  thei 
impressions,  reveal  to  us  the  spirit  ant 
the  character  of  the  causes,  and  teacl 
us  to  understand  them."  Thiers  advis 
es  the  younger  historian  not  to  wast< 
such  an  opportunity,  for  "the  momen 
when  the  actors  are  about  to  expire"  i 
the  best  time  to  "glean  their  evidena 
without  collecting  all  their  passions.' 
One  can  imagine  oneself  either  "borr 
in  a  cottage,  animated  with  a  just  am 
bition,"  or  "bred  in  palaces,  the  her 
to  ancient  privileges,"  and  one  "couk 
not  harbor  enmity  against  either  party.' 
A  certain  amount  of  fairness  ought 
to  be  assumed  in  an  historian;  to  fee 
the  need  to  advertise  it,  like  a  new: 
channel  that  sells  itself  as  "fair  anc 
balanced,"  is  an  ominous  sign.  Else- 
where, Thiers  is  less  politic,  referring 
to  "those  barbarians,  teeming  at  the 
bottom  of  the  social  scale  and  ever 
ready  to  besmirch  society  with  all  their 
crimes."  Later  in  Thiers's  career,  his 
views  would  become  increasingly  clear: 
suspicious  of  the  "vile  mob"  and  there- 
fore of  democracy,  he  propagandized 
for  the  citizen-king  Louis  Philippe,  be- 
came minister  of  finance  in  the  July 
monarchy,  and  went  on  to  defend  the 
interests  of  the  "enlightened  classes" 
against  such  inconveniences  as  free 
speech,  mass  suffrage,  and  public  edu- 
cation. As  "Chief  of  Executive  Power 
of  the  French  Republic"  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  he  oversaw  the 
slaughter  of  20,000  half-starved  Com- 
munards. Comparing  himself  with 
Guicciardini  or  Frederick  the  Great, 
Thiers  saw  his  histories  as  an  accesso- 
ry to  politics.  He  once  told  a  friend 
that  he  would  give  ten  successful  his- 
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ies  for  a  single  successful  campaign. 

Flaubert  was  obsessed  with  Thiers, 

ora  he  saw  as  embodying  the  decay 

Western  civilization.  In  a  letter  to 

orge  Sand,  Flaubert  labeled  him 

ercoraceous,"  from  the  Latin  stercus , 

aning  dung.  "Nothing,"  he  spat, 

un  give  the  idea  of  the  puking  with 

lich  this  old  diplomatic  idiot  inspires 

i  in  piling  up  his  stupidity  on  the 

ng-hill  of  bourgeoisie!"  The  author 

A  Sentimental  Education  was  partic- 

arly  irked  by  Thiers's  pretenses  to  lit- 

ature,  by  his  claim  to  have  made  not 

st  a  record  but  a  portrait,  capturing 

tie  spirit  and  the  character"  of  a  rev- 

ution.  Just  as  Flaubert  had  parodied 

te  provincial  reveries  inspired  in 


of  the  French-Algerian  war  of 
1954-62.  Like  Thiers,  Home  promis- 
es to  have  seen  both  sides,  and,  as  with 
Thiers's  claim  to  impartiality,  that 
alone  ought  to  put  the  reader  on  guard. 
Home  is  the  more  candid  of  the  two 
when  he  compares  writing  about 
France  to  having  "a  love  affair  with 
an  irresistible  woman,  inspiring  in  her 
beauty,  often  agonizing  and  madden- 
ing, but  always  exciting,"  an  analogy 
that  suggests  A  Savage  War  of  Peace 
will  be  a  guilty  thrill,  a  hell  that  can  be 
spelunked  with  morbid  pleasure  in  the 
garden  or  at  the  beach.  Here  is  a  book 
touted  by  both  Zbigniew  Brzezinski 
and  Ariel  Sharon,  in  which  shrapnel 
in  the  corpse  of  an  obese  car-bomb 


carpeted  with  tiny  blue  saxifrage " 

After  this  wild  bouquet  on  the  grave  of 
the  West  we  are  whisked  to  the  "lux- 
urious Hotel  Saint-George"  in  Algiers, 
"through  whose  exotic  gardens  of  giant 
contorted  euphorbia  and  sweet- 
smelling  moonflowers  Churchill  and 
the  titans  of  the  Second  World  War 
strolled,  laying  plans  for  a  world  in 
which  Anglo-Saxon  predominance 
seemed  assured  in  perpetuity."  Botany 
serves  bathos  up  to  the  end  of  the  af- 
fair, when  Home,  near  the  site  of  a 
gory  massacre  by  the  Front  de  Libera- 
tion Nationale  (FLN),  notices  that 
"here  and  there  geraniums  still  flower 
out  of  untended  window-boxes."  The 
little  blossoms  call  to  mind  an  entry  in 
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r  imma  Bovary  by  the  historical  fiction 
af  Walter  Scott,  he  used  Bouvard  and 
Pecuchet  to  show  that  the  memories  of 
Thiers's  "old  men"  were  permeated  by 
cliches  that  charmed  readers  with  fa- 
miliarity. Reflecting  common  fears  and 
fantasies,  those  memories  were  biased 
toward  lurid  images,  resistant  to  analy- 
sis and  thus  to  critical  judgment.  To 
bring  to  life  the  preface  of  Thiers's  book 
was  to  undercut  with  bracing  irony  the 
historian's  pseudo-realism.  It  was  a  lit- 
erary punishment  for  a  literary  crime. 
As  Flaubert,  the  son  of  a  surgeon,  put 
it,  "to  dissect  is  to  take  vengeance." 

Surprisingly,  the  same  passage  from 
Thiers's  History  resurfaces  as  the 
epigraph  to  A  Savage  War  of 
Peace,  Alistair  Home's  1977  account 


victim  is  likened  to  "truffles  in  a  Perig- 
ord  pate."  Here  is  a  book,  out  of  print 
for  twenty  years  (but,  according  to  the 
Washington  Post,  hotly  sought  by  offi- 
cers bound  for  Iraq),  in  which  Alger- 
ian ambushes  on  sluggish  French  pa- 
trols evoke  that  scene  from  Flaubert's 
Salammbo  wherein  "the  wily  Spendius 
stampeded  the  Carthaginian  elephants 
by  driving  pigs  smeared  with  flaming 
bitumen  towards  them."  Wicked  mo- 
ments like  these  show  what  Home 
means  by  saying  he  writes  out  of  love. 
The  mood  is  set  in  the  second  chap- 
ter, with  a  catalogue  of  the  flora  in  a 
Roman  ruin  on  the  Barbary  shore:  "In 
springtime  the  ruins  are  a  blaze  of  con- 
trapuntal colour:  wild  gladioli  of  ma- 
genta, bright  yellow  inulas  and  spiky 
acanthus  thrust  up  among  sarcophagi 


JHfM 

Flaubert's  Dictionary  of  Received  Ideas — 
"RUINS:  Induce  reverie;  make  a  land- 
scape poetic" — as  well  as  another — 
"COLONIES  (OUR):  Show  sadness  when 
speaking  of  them." 

Like  love,  Home's  story  unfolds 
through  anecdotes,  perceptions,  and 
situations,  rather  than  analyses  of  doc- 
uments, ideologies,  or  diplomatic 
schemes.  Those  characteristic  details 
that  the  medievalist  Marc  Bloch  calls 
"the  delight  oi  the  small  fry  of  roman- 
tic historians"  are  here  writ  large.  Sev- 
eral characters  are  r<  u  ben  J  for  how 
they  wear  their  hats,  Mich  as  the  red  fez 
without  which  Mess  ili  Hadj,  founder 
(if  an  early  Algi  era)  ion  move- 

ment, is  never  s<  en,  <  >r  the  "incongru- 
ous Wehrmacht  steel  helmet"  on  FLN 
leader  Mohamedi  Said.  (The  avant- 


Paixen  Aigerie,  by  Raymond  Hains  ©  Collection  Ginette  Dufrene,  Paris/ Artists  Rights  So  ii  ty, 
New  York  City/ADAOP,  Paris.  From  Collage:  The  Making  oj  Modem  Art  ©  2006  Thames  & 
Hudson;  Photograph  of  FLN  soldiers  in  training,  1957  ©  Kryn  Taconis/Magnurn  Photos 
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oli  ni.i!  Para- 
chutists model  "bizarre-looking  cam- 
,1  t  ips  with  long  visors  ...a  lit- 
i  [e  reminisc  enl  oi  i  he  l  Chinese 
revolutionary  army  . ..which <  aused  the 
pieds  1WH-.  to  nickname  them,  with  a 
ton*  h  ol  ridicule,  the  'lizards.'")  M.mv 
others  excel  at  various  spoils.  Yves 
( lodard,  chiei  of  staff  of  the  10th  Para 
Division  and  "a  champion  skier,"  faces 
ofl  in  the  Battle  of  Algiers  with  Saadi 
Yacef,  FLN  terrorist  and  "keen  foot- 
baller." In  an  old  photograph,  the 
founding  members  ol  the  FLN  look 
"like  the  ovei  -earnest  members  of  a 
li  k  al  darts  team."  Later,  in  prison,  some 
of  them  play  Ping-Pong  Mohamed 
Boudial  "emerged  the  steady  champi- 
on"— while,  unbeknownst  to  them, 
mayhem  is  plotted  by  .1  counters  rroi 
isi  group  led  by  "Jim  Alcheik,  a  Jewish- 
Tunisian  karate  champion." 

I  lorne's  sources  arc  mainly  memoirs 
ami  eyewitness  journalism.  Like  Ins 
mentor  Thiers,  he  also  draws  on  an  in 
comparable  collection  ol  interviews 
with  prominent  "old  men,"  including 
live  former  French  premiers  and  many 
ol  the  generals  who  fought  the  war, 
former  Tunisian  president  1  labib  Bour- 
guiba,  FLN  leader  Ren  Youssef  Ben 
Khedda,  and  I  larold  Macmillan,  who 
was  Britain's  prime  minister  beginning 
in  P>57  and  eventually  became  I  Ionic's 
publisher.  (The  relationship  evokes 
that  ol  Thiers  to  his  patron,  friend,  and 
sometime  informant  on  diplomatic  his- 
tory, Talleyrand.)  Although  main'  in- 
terviewees, more  than  halt,  arc  also 
listed  in  the  bibliography  as  authors  1  if 
memoirs,  or  histories,  or  miscellaneous 
punditry,  suggesting  there  may  be  little 
new  here  to  mine,  they  still  otter  oc- 
casional gems  tor  the  historic  al  record. 
Home  captures  brilliantly  the  succes- 
sive waves  of  pride,  courage,  tear,  sur- 
prise, ambivalence,  disgust,  anger,  and 
c  onfusion  of  French  civilian  and  mili- 
tary leaders,  who,  when  open  rebellion 
broke  out  in  Algeria  in  November 
1954,  were  still  recovering  from  the 
shame  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  the  previous 
May.  1  lorne  adds  color  with  casual  di- 
gressions on  The  Plague  and  The 
Stranger;  on  the  articles  of  Janet  Plan- 
ner, Pans  correspondent  for  The  New 
Yorker;  on  the  diary  ol  Algerian  novelist 
Mouloud  Feraoun,  a  moderate  killed 
by  the  French  fascist  O.A.S.  at  the  end 
of  the  war;  and  o\\  The  ( Centurions  and 


The  Praetorians,  two  novels  by  the 
French  paratrooper  Kan  Larteguy  (the 
formei  was  the  basis  for  the  1966  B- 
movie  Lost  Command,  starring  An- 
thony Quinn,  with(  ieorge  Segal  as  an 
Arab  terrorist  named  Mahidi).  Tin  i> 
suit  is  a  t  inematk  pi<  ture  of  the  wat  1 
11  was  perceived  at  the  time  from  many 
points  of  view.  1  riven  the  complexity 
of  the  event,  I  Ionic's  narrath  e  <  raft 
work  i  on  Id  be  envied  by  Jean  Ren<  iir; 
he  deftly  shifts  perspective,  without 
interrupting  his  tragic,  twisted  arc. 
A  few  scenes  follow  a  manipulative 
emotional  logic:  when  de  Gaulle 
speaks  or,  worst',  t;ills  silent,  someone 
urns!  cry ;  before  each  unexpe<  ted  cri 
sis,  u  must  be  either  stormy  or  eerily 
sunny.  These  scenes  are  evidence  of 
Home's  chivalrous  commitment  to 
writing  popular  history,  doing  with- 
out theories  and  taking  even  the  un- 
prepared reader  "there,"  hut  they  oc- 
casionally raise  the  worry  that  thru 
is,  as  in  (  lertrude  Stein's  Oakland,  "no 
there  there"  that  his  emphasis  on 
the  immediate,  as  in  an  alibi,  betray 
a  lack  of  deeper  ground. 

A  Savage  War  of  Peace  was  first 
published  in  1977,  only  fifteen 
years  alter  Algerian  indepen 
dence,  closer  in  time  to  the  event  than 
many  academic  historians  would  dare 
to  go.  Like  Thiers,  I  lorne  did  not  have 
the  advantage  of  accumulated  schol- 
arship, or  official  archives,  which  re- 
mained sealed  on  the  French  side  for 
decades  and  were  inadequate  alto- 
gether in  Algeria.  Whereas  Thiers 
could  rely  on  the  memories  of  "old 
men"  even  thirty  years  after  the  French 
Revolution,  history  has  quickened  and 
memory  seems  to  have  weakened  since 
the  1820s,  so  that  on  a  research  visit  to 
theCasbah,  I  lorne  finds  no  trace  of  the 
climactic  urban  battle  re-created  in 
Gillo  Pontecorvo's  1966  film,  The  Bat- 
tle oj  Algiers.  "There  is  not  the  small- 
est plaque  or  commemoration  ro  indi- 
cate where  such  heroes  of  rhe 
Revolution  as  Ali  la  Pointe  fought  and 
died;  and  often  it  is  hard  to  find  resi- 
dents who  can  guide  or  inform  you, 
even  though  little  more  than  a  decade 
has  elapsed."  lie  attributes  this  lack 
of  public  history  to  the  Algerian's  "nat- 
ural instinct  for  secret  iveness";  to  an 
"Arab  1  radii  1011"  that  "holds  a  concept 
of  history  that  is  rather  different  from 


the  i  uro]  iean"  I"  I  he  essential  fata 
1  if  religious  teac  lung,"  I  lorne  explain 
"suggests  that  man  is  strictly  limited  uj 
his  i  apa<  n\  to  shape  his  destiny" 
and  to  the  fact  that  "the  Algerian  I 
olution  was,  from  the  beginning, 
movement  of  <  ollei  tivity.  of  collec  tiva 
leadership,  of  <  ollec  tive  suffering,  an 
i  olle<  tiv<    in.  mymity." 

(  'haiivinism  is  not  only  a  huma»i 
vice  but  also  ,i  historian's  fallacy,  and 
here  it  appears  to  blind  Home  ro  ch<  tj, 
real  diffic  ulties  of  writing  about  the  Al  c; 
gerian  war.  Common  sense  suggi 
several  reasons  why  the  wartime  menus . 
1  iries  c  if  "1  ild  men"  might  be  rare  in  th<  th 
(  lasbah:  when  I  lorne  did  his  research  w 
foi  example,  nearly  half  the  populaad 
lion  of  Algeria  was  under  fifteen.  Manv.nr 
of  those  who  lived  through  rhe  war  hat 
done  so  as  refugees  or  had  been  "re- is 
grouped"  into  camps.  Those  with  tin 
most   intimate  knowledge  of  events!) 
would  likely  have  been  among  the  pi 
500,000  ro  one  million  killed,  and  it  is  L 
not  clear  how  much  the  average  Al- h 
gerian  would  have  known,  beyondii 
propaganda,  about  the  details  of  rheit 
insurgency  that,  at   its  largest,  num-  ] 
bered  just  under  25,000  armed  partic-ia: 
ip ants  in  a  country  of  10  million.  Buts 
perhaps  the  most  fundamental  reasons 
for  rhe  peculiar  alienation  that  Horned 
describes  is  that  the  Algerian  war  wasjj 
one  of  conspiracies,  terrorism,  se(  rel 
torture,  and  summary  executions,  in  j 
which  perceptions  were  tightly  con- 
trolled by  official  propaganda  and  cen- 
sorship. Even  today,  the  best-known 
representation  of  the  war,  at  least  in 
the  United  States,  is  The  Battle  of  Al- 
giers,  a  masterpiece  of  agitprop  pro- 
duced by  a  leadei  of  the  FLN.  Alge- 
ria's post-revolutionary  government  1 
maintained  a  close  hold  on  its  history 
for  decades,  issuing  hagiographies  and 
discouraging  scrutiny  of  its  rise  to  pow- 
er. In  France,  a  heap  of  high-profile  tri- 
als, press  conferences,  action  movies, 
and  memoirs — such  as  the  scandalous 
2001  tell-all  by  French  general  and  un- 
apologetic  torturer  Paul  Aussaresses 
continues  to  bury  rhe  war  111  moral  and 
political  controversy. 

The  historian  of  the  Algerian  war, 
therefore,  is  confronted  not  only  by 
gaps  in  the  historical  record  but  by  in- 
tentional distortions  that  exploited  to 
the  fullest  the  new  weapons  of  the  in- 
f<  irmation  age.  Films  were  one  way  that 
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njrnational  opinion  was  courted;  oth- 
m  included  Madison  Avenue  P.R. 
^lis  and  engage  intellectuals  such  as 

in-Paul  Sartre  and  Frantz  Fanon.  (In 
"'tumorous  scene  in  The  Battle  of  AU 
lri-ijlrs,  when  Mathieu,  the  French 

rijnel  in  charge  of  the  counterinsur- 
■icy  effort,  is  told  that  Sartre  has  writ- 

fl-j  another  article,  he  asks,  "Why  are 
:  a  Sartres  all  born  on  the  same  side?") 
i'Tje  French  banned  dissident  journals, 
hi  flattering  magazines,  and  even  at 
:fljs  point  The  Bridge  on  the  River  Kwai. 
?e'lt  such  efforts  were  useless  against 
:"b;  omnipresent  and  most  intimate 
'-■Am  of  propaganda,  delivered  via  the 
n  technology  of  the  transistor  radio, 
^nadio  has  changed  everything,"  ex- 
amined Egyptian  president  Gamal  Ab- 
91  Nasser,  whose  "Voice  of  the  Arabs" 
1  is  broadcasting  nationalist  messages 
J*  ross  the  Arab  world,  shaping  not 
■ily  Algerian  but  also  French  misper- 
liiptions  of  the  war.  "Today  people  in 
ti|  e  most  remote  villages  hear  of  what 
1  happening  everywhere  and  form  their 
n«unions.  Leaders  cannot  govern  as 
nefley  once  did.  We  live  in  a  new  world." 
H  It  could  be  said  that  the  Algerian 
c|ar  was  one  of  the  first  postmodern 
Jars — not  only  a  war  of  simulation  and 
'■■  { ssimulation  but  one  that  completely 
i:  j;fied  liberal  and  Communist  "meta- 
i|arratives"  of  the  Cold  War.  Its  novelty 
'flas  embarrassing  in  particular  to  those 
nlitellectuals  in  France,  such  as  Francis 
jukuyama's  idol  Alexandre  Kojeve, 
j  ho  had  been  rewarming  since  the 
|930s  Hegel's  idea  of  the  "end  of  his- 
ibry."  Sartre  noted  in  1954  the  obvious 
ict  that  history  would  not  be  ended  so 
asily;  as  Simone  de  Beauvoir  would 
iter  recall,  even  the  first  tests  of  ther- 
nonuclear  bombs  a  thousand  times 
arger  than  Little  Boy  coincided  with 
the  intervention  in  world  affairs  of 
ountries  that ...  in  order  to  win  their 
ndependence,  were  launching  national 
vars  against  which  atomic  bombs  were 
powerless."  Sartre's  ex-comrade  Mau- 
ice  Merleau-Ponty  expressed  a  view 
)f  history  that  was  even  more  frag- 
mented: "There  is  no  universal  clock," 
ae  wrote  in  1960,  "but  local  histories 
ake  form  beneath  our  eyes,  and  begin 
co  regulate  themselves."  Algeria  was 
jnly  one  of  those  new  local  histories, 
but  it  was  closest  to  home;  its  revolu- 
tion was  a  formative  political  experi- 
ence for  the  new  generation  of  French 


intellectuals,  some  of  whom,  like  Louis 
Althusser  and  Jacques  Derrida,  had 
been  born  there.  All  of  the  early  works 
by  Derrida,  Michel  Foucault,  and  Gilles 
Deleuze  that  appeared  during  the  war 
years  aimed,  in  different  ways,  to  re- 
think the  concept  of  history.  One  de- 
voted socialist  advocate  for  the  Alger- 
ian cause,  Jean-Francois  Lyotard,  would 
go  on  to  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant popularizers  of  the  term  "post- 
modern." But  no  neologisms  are  need- 
ed to  see  that  it  was  a  time  out  of  joint, 
full  of  overwhelming  surprises,  hard  to 
measure  by  any  precedents.  Algeria 
threatened  not  only  the  military  might 
but  also  the  moral  and  intellectual  au- 
thority of  the  West,  at  least  for  those 
who  imagined  that  postwar  France 
would  be  a  bastion  of  civilization  in  a 
barbaric  world. 

The  challenges  to  the  historian 
of  the  Algerian  war  are,  in  oth- 
er words,  extreme.  Even  the 
fundamental  units,  France  and  Alge- 
ria, are  controversial.  As  Algerian  lib- 
erals observed  early  on,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  an  Algerian  nation  out- 
side of  the  colonial  state.  "I  will  not 
die  for  the  Algerian  nation,"  wrote 
Ferhat  Abbas  in  1936,  "because  it 
does  not  exist."  Nor  were  the  French 
in  Algeria  quite  French;  settlers  came 
from  such  places  as  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Malta,  so  that  by  World  War  I  only 
one  in  five  was  of  French  descent. 
The  unique  ethnic  composition  of  the 
pieds  noirs,  described  by  soldiers  from 
the  Metropole  as  mediterraneens-et- 
demi,  could  make  it  seem  at  the  worst 
of  times  as  if  the  French  were  strug- 
gling to  integrate  and  subdue  not  just 
one  but  several  mistrustful  foreign 
populations.  Nonetheless,  Algeria 
was  much  more  tightly  bound  to 
France  than  other  colonies.  It  was 
governed  as  three  departements  that 
were  represented  by  senators  and 
deputies  in  Paris,  who  were  elected  by 
a  system  from  which  Muslims  were 
excluded  first  by  law  and  then  by 
fraud.  The  fact  that  Algeria  was  de 
jure  not  a  colony  at  all  but  part  of 
France — Eisenhower  compared  it  to 
Texas — often  gave  the  later  conflict 
the  tint  of  a  French  civil  war. 

Moreover,  the  dominant,  some- 
what socialist  strand  of  Algerian  na- 
tionalism came  largely  from  France. 
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ng  World  War  I,  hundreds  of 
thousands  ol  Algerians  had  been  re- 
cruited to  fight  or  requisitioned  to 

work  in  France's  factories,  where 
some  o!  them,  like  the  fez-bedecked 
Mess, ili  Had],  mingled  with  French 
labor  movements.  This  socialist  ele- 
ment combined  and  conflicted  with 
the  Islamist  version  of  Arab  nation- 
alism promoted  by  clerics;  such  divi- 
sions— along  with  other  factions  ol 
regions,  classes,  and  ethnic  groups 
ai  runes  made  the  Algerian  revolu- 
tion as  complex  as  France  in  1789  or 
Russia  in  1917.  Ar  the  end  of  the 
war,  when  the  pieds  noirs  and  the  dis- 
illusioned French  military  formed 
their  own  fascist  counterterrorist  or- 
ganization, it  was  as  it  two  revolu- 
tions were  happening  at  once. 

The  Algerian  revolution  is  also  the 
story,  in  Eisenhower's  words,  of  that 
"hopeless,  helpless  mass  of  proto- 
plasm," the  French  Fourth  Republic  it- 
self, which  was  governed  by  a  shifting 
constellation  of  parties  that  shared  no 
underlying  consensus  of  what  politics 
ought  to  be.  About  two  hundred  rep- 
resentatives in  the  National  Assembly 
were  either  Communist  or  represent- 
ed the  far-right  Poujadists,  and  were 
therefore  openly  opposed  to  liberal 
democracy.  There  were  no  fewer  than 
six  premiers  during  the  eight  years  of 
the  war;  it  sometimes  seemed  that  no 
one  knew  or  cared  who  was  running 
the  country.  In  late  1957,  tor  example, 
a  poll  of  draftees  showed  that  only  1  5 
percent  could  name  the  premier. 
(Ninety-seven  percent  could  name 
the  winner  of  that  year's  Tour  de 
France.)  Another  survey  found  that 
only  4  percent  of  French  citizens 
would  fight  to  defend  their  govern- 
ment in  case  of  a  coup.  Midway 
through  the  war,  in  May  1958,  the 
Fourth  Republic  collapsed  entirely, 
and  de  Gaulle  assumed  emergency 
powers,  invoking  memories  of  World 
War  II.  Defeating  an  attempted  putsch 
by  four  of  his  top  generals,  de  Gaulle 
(whom  Home  declares  "the  most  im- 
penetrable, enigmatic  statesman  of 
modern  rimes"  and  a  more  affecting 
wartime  speaker  (ban  ( Churchill)  was 
later  subject  to  more  than  a  dozen  as- 
sassination plots.  By  the  end  of  A  Sav- 
age Waroj  Peace,  the  reader  is  less  sur- 
prised that  France  lost  the  war  than 
that  France  survived. 


\  Savage  \\ .  Peace  is  certain- 
ly a  lively  chronicle  of  the  Al- 
gerian war,  written  by  an  ad- 
mired military  historian  who  had 
apparently  found  his  gruesome  muse. 
On  the  topic  of  countennsurgciK  v,  for 
example,  it  deserves  its  place  on  mili- 
tary curricula.  It  ir  also  remains  one  ol 
the  best  general  histories  on  the  war, 
however,  this  can  only  be  due  to  a 
dearth  of  competition.  The  book  is  pre- 
liminary, nor  definitive;  as  an  attempt 
to  capture  "the  spirit  and  the  character" 
of  a  key  event  in  twentieth-century 
history,  it  has  troubling  flaws-  flaws 
that  the  author  has  inherited  from 
Thiers,  tiaws  thai  were  neatly  dissect- 
ed by  Flaubert.  There  is  the  same  com- 
ic terror  of  the  "vile  mob,"  whose  crude 
violence — committed  with  stones, 
knives,  old  hunting  rifles,  and  primitive 
homemade  bombs-  -looms  dispropor- 
tionately large  when  compared  wirh 
French  war  crimes  of  vastly  greater 
si  ale,  simply  because  the  former  were 
intended  to  make  an  impression  and 
the  latter  were  supposed  to  be  hidden. 
A  Muslim  riot  at  Set  it,  a  small  town  not 
tar  tn  mi  (  \  Histamine,  on  V-E  Day,  May 
8,  1945,  is  described  by  Home  as  an 
"indiscriminate  massacre  of  any  Euro- 
peans caught  out  in  the  streets,"  led  by 
"small  groups  of  killers,  the  scent  of 
blood  in  their  nostrils,"  who  were 
"egged  on  by  the  blood-curdling  you- 
you  ululations  of  their  women."  Un- 
spanngh  graphic,  I  lorne  informs  us 
that  there  were  "a  number  of  women 
brutally  raped,  including  one  aged 
eighty-four,"  and  that  "many  of  the 
corpses  were  appallingly  mutilated: 
women  with  their  breasts  slashed  off, 
men  with  their  severed  sexual  organs 
stuffed  into  their  mouths." 

All  told,  about  a  hundred  Euro- 
peans were  murdered.  In  the  French 
backlash,  however,  between  ten  and 
sixty  times  as  many  Muslims  were 
killed  (to  take  the  lowest  and  the 
moderate  French  estimates  and  to 
dismiss  as  exaggerated  the  Arab- 
world  estimates  of  15,000  to  45,000 
dead).  Home  duly  notes  these  fig- 
ures, with  sterile  precision  instead  of 
gore:  more  than  forty  villages  were 
bombed  from  the  air,  others  were 
fired  on  randomly  by  warships,  and 
m  one  village  more  than  two  hun- 
dred individuals  "were  reported  to 
have  been  shot  out  of  hand."  That 
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lasi  phrase  euphemistically  refers 
the  mass  execution  of  unarmed  pr 

oners,  which  seems  to  have  been 
sanctioned  French  tactic.  In 
memoir,  General  Aussaresses  cool 
describes  rounding  up  1,500  of  the 
m  a  i  ourtyard,  selecting  our  "t 
diehards"  to  shoot,  then  using 
backhoe  to  dig  in  a  Muslim  cemete 
a  ditch  a  hundred  meters  long, 
which  bodies  were  laid  to  face  Me 
ca  and  sprinkled  with  lime  to  bastel 
decomposition.  On  the  topic  of  suir 
m.uy  execution  and  other  Frenc 
atrocities,  Home  is  painfully  equivc|$h 
cal,  referring  to  "what,  in  anoth 
context   and  depending  upon  th 
point  of  view,  might  perhaps  b 
termed  'war  crimes.'" 

That  said,  Home's  deep  sympath 
for  the  French  military  often  lead 
him  to  valuable  insights  that  other 
might  miss.  His  discussion  of  torture 
which  was  authorized  by  the  Frencl 
Army  for  intelligence-gathering  pur 
poses,  remains  particularly  valuable 
He  shows  the  psychological  traumtM 
ir  imposes  on  those  ordered  to  com 
mit  it,  as  well  as  the  corrosion  ol 
militaty  discipline  and  morale  that . 
spreads  as  exceptions  to  the  laws  ol^ 
war  become   the   norm.   Donald_ 
Rumsfeld,  it  is  reassuring  to  know^[ 
received  a  personal  copy  of  A  Savage^ 
War  of  Peace,  alerting  him  to  such 
relevant  passages  as  the  chilling1^ 
words  of  Paul  Teitgen,  a  former  hero" 
of  the  Resistance,  who,  as  secretary-, 
general  of  Algiers,  recognized  in  Al-  _ 
gerian  prisoners  "profound  traces  of  h 
the  cruelties  and  tortures  that  I  per-  n 
sonally  suffered  fourteen  years  ago  inie" 
the  Gestapo  cellars."  "Once  you  get  " 
into  the  torture  business,"  Teitgen,, 
told  Home  in  an  interview,  "you're  . 
lost ....  All  our  so-called  civilization !  l 
is  covered  with  a  varnish.  Scratch  ' 
it,  and  underneath  you  find  fear." 

Alistair  Home  certainly  scratches 
that  surface,  even  if  he  does  not  dig 
much  deeper.  There  is  plenty  of  terror 
but  very  little  fear  for  the  future  in  A 
Sat'6ige  War  of  Peace;  Home's  roman- 
ticism is  precisely  the  opposite  of  the  ' 
"impulse  of  a  kind  of  religious  dread 
inspired  by  contemplation  of  this  irre- 
sistible revolution,"  which  drove  the 
young  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  to  study 
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REVIEWS 

Continued  from  page  96 

democracy  in  America.  The  final 
implied  by  the  title  of  Home's  la' 
chapter,  "The  Page  Is  Turned,"  seen 
ironic  in  this  new  edition,  which  ii 
eludes  an  introduction  relating  th 
Algerian  war  to  our  own  war  on  re 
ror.  Bui  the  connection  between  th 
two  wars  is  weak.  The  rcvolutionaria 
of  1954  were  diplomats  as  well  as  tea 
rousts;  they  did  not  oppose  democra 
cy  bur  demanded  it  for  themselves 
["here  is  no  hint,  in  the  original  edfl 
tion,  of  what  would  later  he  callei 
radical  Islam,  and  that  omission  ma 
he  what  is  most  relevant  about  A  SaA 
age  War  of  Peace  today.  This  thirty 
year-old  history,  written  before  thj 
Iranian  revolution,  the  Algerian  ci\| 
war,  and  Al  Qaeda,  captures  a  coil 
tingent  moment  in  the  conflict  bej 
tween  the  West  and  the  Arab  world 
when  present-day  dogmas  were  hardlj 
imagined  by  most.  It  provides  a  mud 
needed  reminder  that  modern  histop 
is  not  made  by  the  "clash  of  civiliza- 
tions" hut  by  people.  i 
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of  Justice;  14,15  Dealogic  (N.Y.C.);  16,17 
Thomson  Financial  (N.Y.C.);  18,19  Ja- 
cob Hacker,  Yale  University  (New  Haven, 
Conn.);  20  The  World  Bank  (Washing- 
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(N.Y.C.);  21  U.S.  Energy  Information  Ad 
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PUZZLE 


THEME  AND 
VARIATIONS 

Ety  Richard  Maltby  Jr. 

(with  acknowledgments  to  The  Listener) 


N, 


ine  diagram  entries  are  unclued.  Three  of 
them,  Theme-Words  A,  B,  and  C  form  a  familiar 
group.  Each  Theme-Word  then  has  a  pair  of  Varia- 
tions. The  Variations  are  different  in  each  case.  For 
example,  if  the  Theme-Words  were  OPEN  and 
SHUT,  the  A  Variations  might  be  HOUSE  and  SEA- 
SON (phrases),  and  the  B  Variations  THUS  and 
HUTS  (anagrams). 

Clue  answers  include  two  proper  names  and  one 
common  foreign  word.  As  always,  mental  repunctua- 
tion  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution.  The  solution  to 
last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  91. 
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ACROSS 

1.  Theme-WordB(12) 

10.  Putting  in  time,  resolve  U.S.  uproar  over  the  moon 
(9) 

11.  Undiscerning,  unruly  child,  terrible  creep,  gets  little 
time  I  have  (12) 

14-  Those  underfoot  are  people  listened  to  (5) 

15.  Work  a  drudge  reserved  (7) 

16.  Theme-Word  C  (5) 

18.  Variation  on  Theme-Word  B  (6) 

22.  Rock  that's  moving  to  me:  "Die  or  Otherwise"  (9) 

23.  Complete  state  (5) 

25.  Violin  piece  is  good  in  The  Woman  in  White  (6) 

26.  They  can  bring  on  blackouts.  Not  so  smart,  signor  (7) 
28.  Turn  one  state  into  another,  get  things  together  (4) 
30.  Variation  on  Theme-Word  A  (8) 

32.  A  bit  put  on  first,  and  . . .  voila!  (2-2) 

34-  Railroad  yard  one  hung  around  in,  making  tracks  (8) 

35.  Act  naughty  (just  a  little  grass)  (4) 

36.  One  final  letter  follows  this:  and  it's  settled  (9) 

39.  Sawing  wood  is  finally  sawing  wood  (10) 

40.  Variation  on  Theme-Word  C  (8) 

41.  Theme-Word  A  (4) 
DOWN 

1.  Broken  finger  put  me  on  the  edge!  (6) 

2.  Obscure  U.S.  acronym  built  without  any  order  ( 14) 


3.  It's  like  housing  soft  fruit  to  build  crops  up  (7) 

4-  Kind  of  Iraqi  cheese-maker  announced  (4) 

5.  Not  a  bit  of  training  required  for  A  Christmas  Carol  (4) 

6.  Measures  Catholic  deliverers  (4) 

7.  Get  horny  covering  clinch?  (4) 

8.  Variation  on  Theme-Word  A  (9) 

9.  The  "Yes"  had  everyone  embracing  light  coverup!  (8) 

12.  Set  up  used  fot  fatm  all  around  England  (5) 

13.  Waver  from  choppers:  husbandless  Queen  Elizabeth 
(6) 

16.  Dock  in  low  circle  (7) 

17.  Cross,  exit  up  (4) 

19.  Those  coming  out  for  a  Socialist  presidential  candi- 
date (4) 

20.  Carry  about  revised  list,  ready  for  a  fight  (9) 

2 1 .  Tramp  around  Center  to  diddle  with  a  man's  faith  (8) 
24.  Bank  tesponse  is  heartless  (4) 

27.  Variation  on  Theme-Word  C  (6) 

29.  Variation  on  Theme-Word  B  (6) 

31.  Dirty,  heading  off  drunk  (5) 

33.  Live  and  thrive,  losing  nothing  (5) 

37.  Love  loving  men  and  women — it  can  hold  you  to- 
gether (3) 

38.  Conquistadors  said,  "It's  gold  or  nothing!"  ( 3) 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Themes  and  Variations,"  Harper's  M  ig  /ay,  New 

York,  N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  musl  b<   i       ived  k  Fi  bruary 
12.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Mfl  '  unci's'  names 

will  be  printed  in  the  April  issue.  Winners  of  the  December  puzzle,  "Morphology,"  are  Webster  McBride,  Berkeley,  California;  Martin 
Siebold,  Rockaway,  New  Jersey;  and  Walter  Sondheim,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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FINDINGS 


T, 


he  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation warned  that  livestock  such  as  cows,  pigs,  sheep, 
and  chickens  are  among  the  world's  top  three  environ- 
mental threats:  the  agency  said  that  livestock  produc- 
tion, largely  driven  by  the  demand  for  meat,  pollutes  wa- 
ter, destroys  biodiversity,  and,  when  the  entire 
production  cycle  is  taken  into  account,  produces  more 
greenhouse  gases  than  the  transportation  sector.  Sci- 
entists demonstrated  that  halal  and  kosher  butchers, 
contrary  to  traditional  beliefs,  need  not  bleed  slaughtered 
animals  to  death  while  they  are  awake;  animals  that 
were  stunned  before  being  bled  drained  just  as  quickly 
and  completely  as  those  that  were  not  stunned.  Ar- 
chaeologists reported  that  Neanderthals  practiced  can- 
nibalism. Antidepressant  drugs  can  improve  one's  sense 
of  taste,  a  study  found,  and  China  agreed  to  ban  organ- 
transplant  tourism.  A  new  kind  of  male  contraceptive 
pill  was  announced  that  men  can  simply  take  a  few 
hours  before  sex,  and  chewable  spearmint-flavored  birth- 
control  pills  for  women  are  in  stores  now.  Mallard  ducks 
were  dying  by  the  thousands  in  southern  Idaho,  and 
sewage  effluent  from  the  Boulder,  Colorado,  Waste- 
water Treatment  Plant  can  change  male  fish  into  females 
in  just  seven  days. 


J 


ames  Lovelock,  the  father  of  the  Gaia  hypothesis,  said 
that  the  earth  has  a  fever,  and  predicted  that  a  warmer 
planet  would  be  unlikely  to  support  more  than  500  mil- 
lion humans.  He  praised  efforts  to  halt  global  warming 
hut  said  they  wouldn't  do  much  good.  "It  is  a  hit  like  if 
your  kidneys  fail  you  can  go  on  dialysis — and  who  would 
refuse  dialysis  if  death  is  the  alternative.  We  should 
think  of  it  in  that  context."  British  researchers  discov- 
ered that  small  plastic  pellets  known  as  mermaids'  tears 


are  poisoning  the  seas.  Scientists  said  that  phytoplank- 
ton,  the  tiny  ocean  plants  that  make  up  the  base  layer 
of  the  food  chain  and  are  responsible  for  half  the  pho- 
tosynthesis on  Earth,  are  suffering  a  persistent  decline 
because  of  ocean  warming.  Arctic  sea  ice  will  almost  dis- 
appear in  summertime  by  2040,  predicted  the  Nation- 
al Center  for  Atmospheric  Research,  and  geologists  said 
that  global  warming  might  cause  shallow  deposits  of 
frozen  methane  to  melt,  thus  accelerating  climate 
change.  NASA  announced  that  it  will  establish  a 
permanent  moon  colony  by  2024. 


1) 


ark-energy  prospectors  concluded  from  a  study  of 
ancient  supernovae  that  the  mysterious  repulsive  force 
was  at  work  in  the  universe  as  soon  as  5  billion  years 
after  the  big  bang,  which  would  tend  to  undermine 
theories  holding  that  dark  energy  was  an  attractive 
force  in  the  early  universe.  French  physicists  built  a 
tabletop  particle  accelerator.  Astronomers  found  evi- 
dence, in  the  form  of  newly  carved  gullies,  that  liquid 
water  has  flowed  on  Mars  within  the  last  five  years;  skep- 
tics suggested  that  the  channels  were  made  by  avalanch- 
es of  carbon  dioxide  or  rivers  of  dust.  A  giant  tsunami 
was  observed  passing  across  the  face  of  the  sun.  Yet 
another  black  hole  was  observed  eating  a  star.  New 
studies  found  that  the  brains  of  psychopaths  are  ab- 
normal; that  new  mothers  are  more  likely  to  go  crazy; 
that  left-handed  people  are  better  at  multitasking.  A  fe- 
male psychiatrist  claimed  that  women  talk  more  than 
men.  Researchers  at  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory 
taught  bees  to  sniff  out  explosives,  and  computer  sci- 
entists claimed  to  have  developed  a  self-aware,  curious 
robot  that  can  diagnose  its  own  problems  and  take 
concrete  steps  to  heal  itself.  ■ 


16mm  film  stills  from  "Violent  Pop  Paintings,"  by  Joan  Wallace. 
(  'mirtcsy  the  artist  and  Dinter  Fine  Art,  New  York  City 
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Discovering 
the  World 
Around  Us 

Planet  Earth 

As  You've  Never  Seen  It  Before 

ALASTAIR  FOTHERGILL 

Foreword  by  David  Attenborough 

This  remarkable  book,  companion  to  the  Discovery  Channel 
series  airing  this  Spring,  is  an  enduring  and  awe-inspiring 
record  of  one  of  the  most  ambitious  natural  history  projects 
ever  undertaken.  Using  the  latest  aerial  surveillance,  state-of- 
the-art  cameras,  and  high  definition  technology,  the  creators  of 
Planet  Earth  have  assembled  more  than  400  stunning  photo- 
graphs, many  of  which  reveal  inaccessible  places  that  few  have 
seen  and  record  animal  behavior  that  has  never  been  filmed  or 
photographed  before. 

S39.95  hardcover 

Historical  Atlas  of  the 
United  States 

With  Original  Maps 

DEREK  HAYES 

"An  unrivaled  picture  of  America's  historical,  political,  and 

economic  growth."— Foreword  Magazine 

"535  carefully  selected  maps.. .are  beautifully  reproduced  in 
full  color.  He  provides  the  primary-source  documentation  for  the 
historical  narrative  spanning  the  500-year  period  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  from  the  earliest  European 
exploration  to  Hurricane  Katrina  in  2005."— Library  Journal 
$39.95  hardcover 

East  Wind  Melts  the  Ice 

A  Memoir  through  the  Seasons 

LIZA  DALBY 

"Dalby's  memoir  of  the  seasons  is  as  fresh  and  captivating  as 

springtime.  A  very  special  book." 

—Michael  Pollan,  author  of  The  Omnivore's  Dilemma 

In  luminous  prose  Dalby,  acclaimed  author  of  Geisha  and 
The  Tale  of  Murasaki,  brings  us  this  elegant  and  unique  year's 
journal— a  brilliant  mosaic  that  is  at  once  a  candid  memoir, 
a  gardener's  diary,  and  an  enlightening  excursion  through 
cultures  east  and  west. 

$24.95  hardcover 
At  bookstores  or  order  (800)  822-6657    •    www.ucpress.edu 
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Pillarless.  And,  for  that  matter,  peerless, 


THE  ICONIC  DESIGN  FEATURES  SIDE  WINDOWS  WITH  NO  B-PILLARS  INTERRUPTING 
THE  VIEW,  YET  HAS  THE  STRUCTURAL  INTEGRITY  OF  A  TRADITIONAL  COUPE. 
AND  ITS  JUST  ONE  OF  THIS  VEHICLE'S  MANY  ENGINEERING  WONDERS. 


This  year,  the  newly  re- 
designed 2007  CL-Class 
leaps  from  where  its  storied 
predecessors  left  off. 
Racing-inspired  8-  and 
12-cylinder  powerplants  boast  engine  blocks  made  from 
lightweight  cast  aluminum  and  silicon-lined  cylinders  that 
reduce  friction  by  50%.  The  CL550's  7-speed  automatic 
transmission  turns  road-devouring  power  into  instantaneous 
acceleration  upon  demand,  with  outstanding  efficiency. 

Now,  a  sports  coupe  should  be  more  than  just  powerful. 
That's  why  CL  coupes  are  equipped  with  Active  Body  Control - 
an  intelligent  system  that  carries  on  a  continuous  conversation 
with  the  suspension,  adjusting  it  for  a  ride  best  described  as 
firm,  fierce  and  masterful. 


And  because  safety  can  never  come  second,  the  CL-Class 
also  offers  Mercedes-Benz  PRE-SAFE."  This  integrated  safety 
system  helps  prepare  the  vehicle  in  the  critical  moments 
before  a  potential  accident,  for  instance  moving  the  front 
passenger's  seat  to  a  more  favorable  position,  as  well 
as  closing  the  windows  and  sunroof  should  a  rollover 
be  imminent. 

Then  there  are  the  available  creature  comforts-the 
Parktronic  system,  14-way  power-adjustable  massaging  seats, 
voice-activated  audio,  telecommunications  and  navigation 
systems,  as  well  as  the  infrared  Night  View  Assist  system,  to 
name  but  a  few. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  and  taking  in  their  sweeping  lines  and 
aggressive  stance,  it's  easy  to  see  why  the  Mercedes-Benz 
CL-Class  sweeps  aside  all  others. 


I  Inlike  any  other. 


Mercedes-Benz 
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Foi  more  information,  call  1  800  FOR-MERCEDES,  or  visit  MBUSA.con 
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IF  YOU  LOVE  SKIING,  CHANCES  ARE  YOU 
love  Utah.  And  we  love  Utah  too, 
but  for  a  different  reason.  For  us,  it's 
the  airbags.  Toyota  buys  airbags  from 
Autoliv  in  Ogden,  Utah.  They're  terrific 
partners,  one  of  our  hundreds  of  quality 
suppliers  across  the  country. 

Relationships  with  suppliers  are  the 
lifeblood  of  our  U.S.  operations.  At  Toyota, 


we  purchase  more  than  $28  billion  in 
U.S.  parts,  materials,  goods,  and  services 
every  year.  And  whether  we  are  in 
North  Carolina  ordering  engine  sensors, 
in  Michigan  buying  batteries,  in  Ohio 
getting  steel,  or  in  Utah  picking  up 
airbags,  you  can  be  sure  of  one  thing: 
Toyota  is  committed  to  keeping  our 
investment  in  America  strong. 
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How  low-cost  money  market  funds  can  help  you 
keep  more  of  your  cash 


See  the  difference  lowei  costs  can  make  at 
www.vanguard.com/moneymarket 


Connect  with  us*  >  800-962-5234 


Vanguard 


a  Vanguard  Group,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved  Vanguard  Marketing  Corporation,  Distributor 
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LETTERS 


A  Schoolroom  of  One's  Own 

Having  once  undertaken  an  histo- 
riographic  study  of  high  school  text- 
hooks,  I  read  with  interest  Jeff 
Sharlet's  essay  on  fundamentalist  re- 
imaginings  of  the  past  ("Through  a 
Glass,  Darkly,"  December).  I  share 
Sharlet's  low  esteem  for  most  Chris- 
tian homeschool  curricula,  but  I  find 
mainstream  textbooks  are  often 
driven  by  equally  suspect  historical 
teleologies.  Sadly,  Sharlet's  essay  lends 
credence  to  conservative  Christian 
claims  that  the  secular  left  obscures 
the  history  of  American  religion.  To 
cite  one  example,  he  describes  a  fun- 
damentalist author  as  emphasizing 
"history's  losers,  forgotten  Ameri- 
cans— minor  political  figures  such  as 
John  Winthrop."  Winthrop,  the 
founding  governor  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  spokesman  for  New 
England  Puritanism,  is  hardly  a  mar- 
ginal figure  in  the  cultural  and  polit- 
ical history  of  Anglo-America. 


Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response . 
Please  address  mail  to  Letters,  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10012,  or  email  us  at  letters@harpers.org. 
Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  he  published,  and 
all  letters  are  subject  to  editing.  Volume  pre- 
eludes  individual  acknowledgment . 


Secularized  narratives  can  be  jus'  I 
as  intellectually  dishonest  as  theolog-  "' 
ical  ones.  Sharlet  closes  his  article  by' ir 
exclaiming  that  "Fundamentalism  is 
writing  us  [secular  people]  out  of  his- 
tory." Might  not  conservative  Chris- 
tians make  the  same  complaint? 

Sean  McEnroe 
San  Francisco 


Perhaps  evangelical  Christians 
are  predominant  among  home- 
schoolers,  but  they  are  not  the  en- 
tirety. Many  people  have  kept  their 
children  out  of  school  so  that  they 
would  not  be  indoctrinated  or 
"dumbed  down,"  to  use  a  phrase  of 
former  New  York  State  teacher-of- 
the-year  John  Taylor  Gatto.  Com- 
pulsive schooling,  the  brainchild  of 
industrial  magnates  in  the  late 
1800s,  had  the  repugnant  goal  of 
creating  a  docile,  easily  exploited 
workforce.  Schooling  was,  and  is, 
intended  to  create  parameters  with- 
in which  we  are  allowed  to  think. 
My  children,  whom  I  home- 
schooled,  can  think  independently, 
express  outrage  when  it's  appropri- 
ate, and  find  time  to  read  Harper's. 
They're  a  minority  in  the  home- 
schooling  world,  but  they  are  also  a 
minority  in  mainstream  America. 
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There  are,  of  course,  some  excel- 

it  schoolteachers.  But  schools 

emselves  are  antidemocratic  and 

ar  great  responsibility  for  the 

eeplike  behavior  of  our  compatri- 

s.  To  dismiss  homeschooling  itself 

dysfunctional  is  to  eliminate  a 

:>tentially  powerful  tool  for  re- 

essing  the  greater  dysfunction  of 

iciety.  To  assume  that  home- 

hooling  belongs  to  evangelical 

hristians  is  no  more  accurate  or 

ir  than  to  assume  that  the  whole 

3untry  does. 

enny  Teal 
lystic,  Conn. 


In  his  essay,  Jeff  Sharlet  suggests 
aat  Dutch  theologian  and  states- 
lan  Abraham  Kuyper  was  a  prog- 
nitor  of  Rousas  John  Rushdoony's 
heocratic  project.  This  is  over- 
eaching.  Although  Kuyper  was 
ritical  of  the  divide  between  the 
acred  and  the  secular  (particularly 
is  inherited  from  the  Enlighten- 
nent),  his  critique  did  not  entail 
iny  pretension  to  theocracy.  Its 


central  theme,  "sphere  sovereignty," 
carefully  and  rigorously  distin- 
guished between  the  proper  realms 
of  authority  for  the  state,  the 
church,  and  commerce — a  Dutch 
rendition  of  the  "wall  of  separa- 
tion." As  prime  minister  of  the 
Netherlands  from  1901  to  1905, 
Kuyper  translated  his  vision  into  a 
robust  pluralism  that  has  never  real- 
ly been  entertained  in  the  United 
States,  not  even  by  the  left. 

In  addition,  the  legacy  of  Francis 
Schaeffer  is  also  complex.  Granted, 
the  later  works  of  Schaeffer  gave  li- 
cense to  the  rants  of  Jerry  Falwell 
and  Tim  LaHaye,  as  well  as  others, 
but  a  significant  number  of  scholars 
and  activists  shaped  by  Schaeffer's 
early  writings  have  articulated  a 
mode  of  cultural  critique  that  ex- 
plicitly rejects  the  campaign  of  "cul- 
ture war,"  for  reasons  that  Schaeffer 
himself  articulated. 

James  K.  A.  Smith 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Calvin  College 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Empire  Falls? 

The  photograph  of  the  National 
Mall  accompanying  Chalmers  John- 
son's January  essay  on  imperial 
America,  "Republic  or  Empire,"  un- 
fortunately predates  the  addition  of 
the  National  World  War  II  Memor- 
ial to  the  "monumental  core"  of 
Washington,  D.C.  Dedicated  in 
2004,  this  sprawling,  neoclassically 
themed  structure — embellished 
with  granite  pillars,  triumphal  arch- 
es, bronze  wreaths  and  eagles,  and 
stirring  inscriptions — exemplifies 
Johnson's  insights  about  the  current 
administration's  "imperial  ambi- 
tions." Ostensibly  dedicated  to  the 
"greatest  generation,"  it  more  obvi- 
ously aims  to  seduce  contemporary 
audiences  to  the  glories  of  war. 
Moreover,  its  celebrated  purpose  as 
a  war  memorial  has  markedly  shift- 
ed national  and  popular  under- 
standing of  two  other  major  monu- 
ments on  the  National  Mall. 
Neither  the  Lincoln  Memorial  nor 
the  Washington  Monument  has  tra- 
ditionally been  viewed  as  a  war 
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of  love  gone  wrong,  loss,  ;i 


"The  songs  deal  with  a  chapter  in  my  life. '. .  theft's  a  lot  of  pa 


and  struggling,  but  it  ends  with  a  look  towards  the  future. " 


-  Lucinda  Williams'' 
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The  Great  Writers 
of  Ireland 

James  Joyce 

The  eldest  oi  ten 
surviving  c  hildren, 
lames  |oyo 
born  in  1882  and 
grew  up  in  the 
Dublin  suburb  of 
Rathgar.  |oyc  e  was 
educ  ated  by  Jesuits, 
and  while  he  would 
eventually  i 
his  Catholic  upbringing,  his  relationship 
to  (  latholu  ism  deeply  influenced  his 
w.uk.  As  .1  student  at  University  College 
Dublin,  Joyce  focused  his  studies  on 
modern  languages.  1  >pon  graduating  in 
1902,  he  left  for  Paris  to  pursue  medi- 
<  ine,  but  returned  to  Dublin  alter  only  a 
few  months  due  to  his  mother's  declin- 
ing health.  I  le  began  work  on  his  first 
hook  oi  poems,  ( ".hamber  Music,  .is  well 
as  the  story  that  would  latet  bei  i  >me   \ 
Portrait  oj  the  Artist  oj  a  Young  Man. 
Around  the  same  lime,  Joyce  met  Ins 
wife  to  be,  Nora  Barnacle,  who  would 
later  inspire  the  character  Molly  Bloom 
in  Ulysses.  The  couple  left  Ireland  in 
late  1904,  shortly  after  the  publication 
of  |oy<  e's  first  story.  They  eventually  set- 
tled in  frieste,  where  he  wrote 
Dubliners,  A  Pminiu  oj  the  Artist  us  i< 
Young  Man, 
and  his  only 
play,  E  dies. 
|oyc  e  went 
on  to  live  in 
Zuric  h  and 
Paris,  return- 
ing only 
infrequently 
to  Ireland. 
While  |oyce 
spent  much 
of  his  adult 
life  abroad, 
his  hometown 
of  I  )ublin  served  as  the  backdrop  for 
much  of  his  work.  In  1922,  |oy<  e  pub 
lished  his  seminal  work,  I  Hysses,  the 
action  of  which  takes  place  ovei  the 
course  of  a  single  day,  June  16,  1904, 
and  reinterprets  I  lomer's  Od  in 

modern  Dublin.  Joyce  said  of  (  Hysses,  "I 
want  to  give  a  pic  ture  ol  I  )ublin  so  com 
pletc  that  il  tin   i  ity  one  day  suddenly 
disappeared  from  the  i  ai  th  u  could  be 
reconstrm  ted  out  I-  ,"  I  'lysses 

^  emented  Joyce's  plm  .         me   if  the 
great  modernist  writers    I  li    last  novel, 
Firmegans  Wake,  was  i  uhlisht  i        1 939. 
|< iyc  e  influenced  a  generation  ol  \\ liters 
and  scholars,  including  Samuel  1  let  kett. 
The  James  Joyce  Centre  in  Dublin  was 
established  in  1996  to  continue  the 
exploration  ol  Joyce's  life  and  work. 


The  Kenmare  Comei  at 
//ic  James  Joyce  Centre 


$ 


Tourism  Ireland 


memorial.  Now,  however,  tlu\ 
serve  as  militarized,  monumental 
bookends  to  the  ever-expanding 

U.S.  imperial  project. 

Erika  Doss 

;sor  ol  Art  1  listory 
University  of  t  )oloradi  i 
Boulder 

Chalmers  Johnson's  critique  of 

American  history  over  the  past  fifty 
years  is  intellectually  unassailable.  I 
would,  however,  suggest  a  third  al- 
ternative to  the  two  possibilities  he 
sees  (revolt  of  the  generals,  bank- 
ruptcy) for  reining  in  the  commer- 
cial and  military  colossus  that  the 
United  States  lias  become.  Because 
empire  was,  in  part,  forged  by  a  co- 
herent ideology  of  economic  and  cul- 
tural expansion,  n  can  b<  undi  me  by 
equally  compelling  countervailing 
ideas.  It  is  incumbent  upon  intellectual 
elites,  educators,  and  citizens  sharing 
Johnson's  concerns  to  confront  the  as- 
sumptions of  empire  and  fundamen- 
tally alter  the  debate  about  America's 
future.  When  the  sufficiently  con- 
cerned begin  asking  whether  we 
should,  rather  than  how  we  might, 
continue  complicity  with  rampant  mil- 
itarism and  commercialism,  an  intel- 
lectual tipping  point  will  be  reached, 
and  a  build-down  can  commence. 

/  )<xvid  I  HI  eo 
Professor  of  History 
Saddleback  College 
Mission  Viejo,  Calif. 

Woe,  Canada 

The  December  Reading  "Our 
Home  and  Native  Brand"  refers  to 
the  "firing"  of  Emeritus  Scientist 
Andrew  Okulitch.  Members  of  the 
emeritus  scientist  program  are  not 
employees;  they  are  retired  scientists 
who  continue  to  contribute  their 
time  and  expertise  to  Natural  Re- 
sources Canada.  As  deputy  minister, 
1  am  responsible  for  managing  the 
department,  and  when  Dr.  Okulitch 
was  removed  from  the  program  for 
sending  a  disrespectful  email  to  his 
colleagues  criticizing  the  use  of  the 
phrase  "Canada's  New  Govern- 
ment," I  was  concerned.  1  believed 
that  the  decision  bad  been  made 
precipitously  and  infringed  on  some 
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of  the  core  values  held  by  the  Public 
Service  of  (   anada. 

I  hese  values  allow  public  sen  an! 
to  provide  the  highest  level  of  sa 
vice  to  Canadians  while  ensuring  our 

ability  to  remain  politically  neutral 
I  In -\  also  allow  us  to  question — with 

in  reason-  a<  tivities  that  might  bin 

der  our  political  neutrality.  Okulitch 
w  as  \UJi  oincil  hac  k  to  continue  m 
his  role  as  an  emeritus  scientist. 

(  'assiej.  Doyle 
Deputy  Ministei 
Natural  Resources  Canada 
( )ttawa 


il 


As  a  ( Canadian  citizen  living  in  th 
United  States,  sufficiently  distance 
and  yet  still  involved,  I  sympathize  with  1 
.Andrew  Okulitch's  balanced  and  Ion 
view  of  governmental  policies  and  th 
longevity  of  particular  politicians.  Tner 
are  indeed  publu  servants  who  wax  and 
wane  at  the  whim  of  ego,  party,  anc 
common  sense.  What  does  not  wane 
though,  is  the  ballooned  sense  of  sel 
and  significance  that  fills  so  many  politi 
dans'  brains  with  something  other  than 
reason.  The  assistant  deputy  minister's 
reactions  to  Okulitch  and  the  pom- 
pi  isity  of  his  response  are  wonderful  ex 
amples  of  this  narcissistic  inflation 
C  anada's  New  Government,  indeed. 

Terrance  Millet 
Albany,  Oreg. 
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QC  2  headphones 
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technology,  smaller  earcups  compromise  performance.  So 
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size  and  on-ear  design.  The  result  is  our  QC3  headphones. 
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award-winning  QC2  headphones. 


fold-flat  design 
for  easy  storage 


Hear  the  difference  Bose"  technology  makes. 
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optional  Cell  Connect  cable  for  select 
music-enabled  mobile  phones.  Although 
the  noise  reduction  will  be  more  subtle, 
you  should  notice  distractions  fading 
softly  into  the  background. 

Try  them  for  30  days,  risk  free. 

Choose  QC3  headphones  for  an  on-ear  fit,  or  QC2  head- 
phones for  an  around-ear  design.  Both  come  with  our 
30-day  Excitement  Guarantee.  Take  advantage  of  12  easy 
payments,  with  no  interest  charges  from  Bose.* 
QuietComfort  headphones.  Engineered  exclusively  by  Bose, 
the  most  respected  name  in  sound. 


FREE 

shipping 

with  your 

order. 
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or  applied  to  prey  only  and  does  not  include  return  shipping  Delivery  is  subject  to  product  availability 


NOTEBOOK 

Terror  Alerts 
B;y  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


One  thought  alone  preoccupies  the  sub- 
erged  mind  of  Empire:  how  not  to 
rid,  how  not  to  die,  how  to  prolong  its 
■ra.  By  day  it  pursues  its  enemies.  It  is 
cunning  and  ruthless ,  it  sends  its  blood- 
hounds everywhere.  By  night  it  feeds  on 
images  of  disaster:  the  sack  of  cities,  the 
rape  of  populations ,  pyramids  of  bones , 
'acres  of  desolation. 

— J.  M.  Coetzee 


G 


bunt  the  number  of  movies  these 
days  that  play  to  America's  fear  of  los- 
ing its  way  in  the  world,  and  it's  a  won- 
der that  Congress  doesn't  appoint  an 
Iraq  Study  Group  drawn  from  the  com- 
pany of  studio  executives  seated  pool- 
side  in  Santa  Monica  and  Beverly 
Hills.  The  Hollywood  field  comman- 
ders might  not  know  the  difference 
between  an  Arab  arid  a  Turk,  or  how 
much  to  tip  the  lieutenant  for  valet 
parking  the  tank,  but  Western  civi- 
lization they  know  to  be  running  low 
on  its  stores  of  weapons-grade  tri- 
umphalism,  and  dystopia  they  recog- 
nize as  a  travel  destination  no  farther 
away  than  next  month's  bomb  blast 
in  Paris  or  Wichita  Falls.  Such  at  least 
was  the  holiday  message  brought  to 
Manhattan's  Cineplex  screens  last 
Christmas  with  the  big-ticket  movies 
storming  the  objective  of  an  Academy 
Award,  among  them  Babel,  Apoca- 
lypto,  Blood  Diamond,  Letters  from  Iwo 
Jima,  The  Good  Shepherd,  and  Children 
of  Men.  Twinkling  with  the  glitter  of 
box-office  celebrity  (Matr  Damon, 
Brad  Pitt,  Cate  Blanchett,  Clint  East- 
wood, Clive  Owen,  Angelina  Jolie, 
Leonardo  DiCaprio,  Mel  Gibson, 

Lewis  H.  Lapham  is  the  National  Corre- 
spondent far  Harper's  Magazine. 


Robert  De  Niro),  the  images  of  disas- 
ter came  wrapped  in  the  ribbons  of 
critical  acclaim — "nervously  plausible 
future,"  "frighteningly,  violently  pre- 
carious," a  "glorious  bummer  that  lifts 
you  to  the  rafters,  transporting  you 
with  the  greatness  of  its  filmmaking." 
The  superlatives  speak  to  the  art 
of  reformatting  news  bulletins  as 
fashion  statements.  The  set  designs 
strive  to  match  the  CNN  broadcasts 
from  Baghdad,  Ramallah,  and  Dar- 
fur,  the  foregrounds  decorated  with 
dead  children,  burning  cars,  fortified 
checkpoints,  shattered  glass,  dis- 
membered corpses,  pillars  of  smoke. 
The  cinematography  dotes  lovingly 
on  the  blood-smeared  streets  envi- 
sioned by  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Donald  Rumsfeld  as  "the  face 
of  the  early  part  of  the  twenty-first 
century,"  the  Moroccan  desert  and 
the  jungles  of  West  Africa  seen  as 
projections  of  the  not-too-distant 
future  slouchmg  towards  the  suburbs 
of  San  Diego.  Intent  upon  the  com- 
position of  metaphors  deserving  a 
place  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  the 
filmmakers  don't  give  much  thought 
to  the  problems  of  character  and 
plot,  which  is  just  as  well  because 
many  of  the  actors  speak  in  strange 
tongues  (Japanese,  Yucatec,  Berber, 
Spanish,  Krio),  their  voices  heard  as 
sounds  indistinguishable  from  the 
twittering  of  birds  in  a 

T  godforsaken  wilderness, 

n  the  absence  of  coherent  narra- 
tive or  intelligible  speech,  how  then 
to  respond  to  the  elevated  terrorist 
alerts?  If  in  Hollywood  as  in  Wash- 
ingion  the  authors  of  political  pulp 
fiction  shape  the  product  to  reassure 


or  entertain  as  many  people  as  possi- 
ble, it's  safe  to  assume  that  the  post- 
cards from  the  frontiers  of  the  apoca- 
lypse admit  of  at  least  two 
interpretations,  one  of  them  likely  to 
be  preferred  by  audiences  that  wish 
to  withdraw  our  troops  from  Iraq, 
the  other  by  theatergoers  who  sup- 
port the  Bush  Administration's  plan 
to  send  more  and  heavier  hired  guns. 
The  first  variant  offers  the  gift  of 
redemption.  The  doomed  heroes  of 
Blood  Diamond  and  Children  of  Men 
appear  in  the  opening  sequences 
marked  with  the  stigmata  of  cynicism 
and  despair — Leonardo  DiCaprio  as  a 
heartless,  former  mercenary  soldier 
engaged  in  the  illegal  diamond  trade 
in  Sierra  Leone  during  the  civil  war, 
in  1999,  Clive  Owen  as  an  alienated 
intellectual  in  the  city  of  London 
fast-forwarded  to  the  year  2027  and 
there  imagined  as  a  pyramid  of  indus- 
trial wreckage  and  desolation  of  lost 
souls.  Owen  feels  "like  shit,  all  day 
every  day";  DiCaprio  inhabits  a  "shit 
world"  in  which  "killing  is  a  way  of 
life"  embraced  by  the  multinational 
corporations  and  revolutionary  gangs 
pillaging  a  country  that  "God  left  a 
long  time  ago."  Neither  man  believes 
himself  capable  of  an  act  of  charity  or 
conscience.  The  movies  prove  them 
wrong;  against  their  will  and  better 
judgment  both  men  find  themselves 
transformed  into  imitations  of 
Christ.  From  the  dead  mi  ion  of  1 
land,  Owen  rescui  sai  :  lai  I 

woman  pregnant  with  what   in  the 
year  2027  has  bd  omi    I'hi    miracle  of 
a  human  birth.  He  atti  nd :  t        ■' 
ery  of  het     la  i  ison 

camp     reminiscent     "I     presi 
day  Gaza,  brings         het  and  child 
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ud  •  <l  mat  In! 

fl 
i  erious  ship  named 
he  movie  ends  with 
i  d)  ing  ai  the  i  iars,  the  prow  o( 
the  ship  harely  visible  in  the  mist 
hut  the  nuisic  floating  up  inti 
Jin  key  ripe  with  the  promise  i>f  civi- 
lizai  i'  hi  reborn. 

DiCaprio  also  gives  up  lus  lite  tor 
the  sake  oi  a  child,  an  eight-year-old 
African  hoy  captured  by  rebels,  pro- 
grammed to  mouth  agitprop,  and 
trained  to  the  practice  "I  serial  mur- 
der. The  hoy's  father,  .1  simple  hsher- 
man,  stumbles  across  ;i  diamond  so 
valuable  and  rare  that  its  price  on 
tin-  market  in  Amsterdam  must  ad- 
mit the  seller  to  the  gardens  oi  an 
earthly  Paradise.  DiCaprio  sets  oul 
to  steal  the  stone,  hut  halfway 
through  the  film  he  meets  a  beautiful 
American  journalist  and  succumbs 
to  a  change  of  heart.  Love  blooms, 
DiCaprio  rums  his  talent  for  killing 
against  his  former  associates  and 
arrangi  the  hoy's  escape  from  Africa 
(together  with  the  father  and  the 
diamond)  in  a  light  plane  lifting  off 
into  a  Norman  Rockwell  sunset. 
DiCaprio  stays  behind  to  die  of  his 
wounds,  hut  the  beautiful  journalist 
doesn't    let    the   world    forget    the 

meaning  of  lus  sacrifk  e.  She  writes  a 
magazine  article  in  which  she  expos- 
es the  wickedness  of  the  African  re- 
source wars.  The  movie  ends  with  an 
exhortation  to  the  buyers  of  engage- 
ment 1  ings  ai  ( ^artier  and  Tiffany  to 
remember  that  11  is  up  to  the  con- 
sumer lo  insist   that   the  diamond  is 

COnfliC  t    flee. 

Although  most  clearly  stated  in 
Blood  Diamond  and  (  children  <>l  Men, 
the  theme  of  redemption  wanders 
through  the  existential  gloom  oi  Ba- 
bel, infiltrates  the  headquarters  ol 
the  C  :IA  in  The  Good  Shepherd,  lurks 
in  the  forests  oi  Apocalypto,  hides  in 
c  aves  in  Letters  /nan  Iwo  lima.  In 
The  1  joad  Shepherd,  Matt  I  lamon 
discovers  the  capac  ity  for  true  emo 
t  ion  taken  from  him  during  his  long 
years  oi  service  in  America's  body- 
guard oi  lies;  Brad  Pit  1  and  t  'ate 
Blanchetl  in  Babel  come  to  recog- 
nize in  I  he  person  of  a  Moro<  can 
villager  the  presence  of  a  fellow  hu- 
man being,  thus  stumbling  upon  the 
discovery  that  there's  more  to  life 


than  money.  On  Iwo  Jima  in  March 
1945,  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Tadamichi  Kuribayashi,  like  the 
death  1  if  Leonidas  the  Spartan  at 
Thermopylae  in  4£  invests 

the  horror  of  war  with  the  meaning 
11I  immortal  sacrifice;  Mel  Gibson's 
noble  savage  learns  from  his  trials  by 
combat  that  the  tune  has  come  tor 
what  the  subtitles  translate  as  "a 
new  beginning." 

In  one  way  or  another,  the  story- 
lines reiterate  1  lollywood's  Christmas 
message  to  worried  environmentalists 
and  concerned  human-rights  activists: 
Yes,  maybe  it's  true  that  America  is 
busy  ar  the  task  of  devouring  the  earth, 
our  global  financial  markets  blind  to 
the  wrck  hedness  of  the  naked  and  un- 
dernourished poor,  deaf  to  the  cries  1  if 
drowning  polar  hears,  hut  all  is  not 
lost.  We  might  know  that  America 
is  doing  things  that  good  people 
shouldn't  be  doing,  hut  because  we 
feel  had  about  it,  sorry  tor  the  luckless 
victims  of  unfortunate  circumstance, 
we  haven't  been  robbed  of  our  hu- 
manity. We  have  feelings,  feelings  as 
innocent  and  fine  as  the  ones  worn  on 
the  sleeves  of  this  year's  Democratic 
presidential  candidates,  and  because 

we  have  feelings,  our  moral  perfec- 
tions remain  intact,  and  our  con- 
science, like  the  flag  at  old  Fort 
McHenry,  is  still  there.  The  guarantee 
presumably  comes  as  a  comfort  to  the- 
atergoers looking  for  the  cinematic 
equivalents  of  a  federal  wit- 
ness protection  program. 
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udiences  sealed  further  to  the 
Republican  or  Christian  right  don't 
need  to  he  told  that  their  hearts  are 
pure  or  that  their  cause  is  just.  Roth 
propositions  they  take  on  faith  and 
know  lo  he  a  fact.  Through  no  fault 
of  its  own,  America  now  finds  itself 
surrounded  by  sinister  enemies  ,is 
numberless  as  the  names  tor  grief — 
by  communicable  diseases  and  cor- 
rupt Russians  ;is  well  as  by  angry 
Muslims  and  poisoned  oceans — and 
therefore  we're  justified  in  the  use  of 
.my  and  all  means  necessary  (no 
mailer  how  brutal  or  seemingly  bar- 
baric) 10  cleanse  the  world  of  its  im- 
purities. To  theatergoers  secure  in 
the  righteousness  that  all  Americans 
inherit  at  birth,  Hollywood's  glorious 
hummers  invite  interpretation  not  as 
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assuagings  of  doubt  hut  as  call 
arms.  Behold  the  world  tor  what  it  i4 
a  raying  of  beasts  and  a  writhin 
serpents,  (let  used  to  it;  harden  th 
resolve;    defend    the    homelanjfl 
against  the  deadly  im]  1  rts  oi  u 
censed  evil.  Know  that  the  war  ojf 
terror  will  he  with  US  for  the  i 
forty  years  and  that  the  way  forward  sit 
in  Iraq  as  m  Apocalypto  and  Cfiifdrej i 
0/  Men,  is  through  the  splashinj 
blood  ami  the  trampling  out  of  th] 
vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wratj 
are  stored. 

I  In  stronger  line  of  him  apprecia 
tion  accords  with  the  geopolitical  »' 
thinking  of  President  George  W» 
Rush,  also  with  the  enthusiasms  d§ 
the  Washington  warrior  intellectual]  01 
who  continue  to  bold  fast,  despiti 
the  results  > if  last  November's  elecJK 
tion,  to  the  neoconservative  docjjl 
nines  of  forward  deterrence  and  pre-  B 
emptive  strike — obliterate  Iran'* 
nuclear-weapons  laboratories  before- 
the  mullahs  can  assemble  a  bomb, it 
intimidate  North  Korea,  punish  Chi-B 
na,  deploy  the  tactic  of  targeted  as-: 
sassination.  On  the  latter  point,  Na- 
tional Review  last  August  published  I 
an  artic  le  entitled  "An  Arrow  in  Our:; 
Quiver,"    in    which    the    author, bi 
Michael  Rubin,  a  resident  scholar  atlol 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute,! tl 
argued  that  it  was  foolish  on  the  part 
ni  the  United  States  to  make  unlaw- 
ful the  loosing  of  the  assassin's  ar- 
row, so  useful  a  "policy  tool,"  against  [ 
foreign  heads  of  state  clearly  identi- 
fied as  the  scum  of  the  earth.  Rubin 
conceded  that  in  some  quarters  of 
American  opinion  "there  remains  a 
gut-level  revulsion  to  assassination," 
hut  he  found  the  squeamishness 
more  prevalent  among  the  country's 
effete  academics  than  among  "ordi- 
nary Americans." 

The  observation  has  become  a 
commonplace  around  Dick  Cheney's 
campfires  in  Wyoming.  As  often  as 
not  ir  leads  to  a  series  of  further  re- 
in,irks  about  how  as  a  people  we've 
become  too  rich  and  too  comfortable 
for  our  own  good,  that  having  gone 
soft  in  the  head  as  well  as  the  heart, 
we've  misplaced  our  joie  du  combat, 
forgotten  how  to  take  casualties,  lost 
touch  with  our  inner  barbarian.  John 
Podhoretz,  one  of  the  more  ferocious 
apostles  of  American  empire,  ad- 
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ijhssed  the  problem  in  a  newspaper 
itftumn  published  last  summer  in  the 
iw  York  Post  during  the  weeks 
■ntl  nen  Israel  was  sending  its  raiding 
■Ian  tties  into  southern  Lebanon.  The 
unl  "aelis  were  being  condemned  in 
o  e  world  press  for  inflicting  dispro- 
of >rtionate  damage  on  the  city  of 
irut,  also  for  leaving  behind  in  the 
;banese  countryside  a  plantation  of 
many  as  one  million  unexploded 
uster  bombs — small  objects  resem- 
dng  a  child's  toy,  stuck  in  the 
anches  of  olive  trees,  buried  in  the 
aajfibble  of  what  once  were  villages, 
rewn  across  farm  fields,  orchards, 
)ads,  school  playgrounds.  Taking 
ifense  at  the  suggestion  that  some- 
ow  Israel  had  committed  atrocities, 
odhoretz  asked  a  number  of  rao- 
rentous  questions  that  could  as  easi- 
have  occurred  to  Lieutenant  Gen- 
ital Kuribayashi: 
'Could  World  War  II  have  been 
i|  /on  by  Britain  and  the  United 
tates  if  the  two  countries  did  not 
lave  it  in  them  to  firebomb  Dresden 
md  nuke  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki?" 
"What  if  liberal  democracies  have 
low  evolved  to  a  point  where  they 
an  no  longer  wage  war  effectively 
because  they  have  achieved  a  level 
of  humanitarian  concern  for  others 
hat  dwarfs  any  really  cold-eyed  pur- 
suit of  their  own  national  interests?" 
"And  as  for  the  United  States, 
what  if  we  have  every  tool  at  our  dis- 
posal to  win  a  war — every  weapons 
system  we  could  want  manned  by 
the  most  superbly  trained  military 
in  history — except  the  ability  to 
match  or  exceed  our  an- 
tagonists in  ruthlessness?" 


N 


leither  Mr.  Rubin  nor  Mr.  Pod- 
horetz  should  have  much  trouble  find- 
ing work  in  Hollywood,  if  not  as  tech- 
nical advisers  updating  the  list  of 
America's  enemies,  then  as  library 
scouts  looking  for  doomsday  scenar- 
ios (the  sack  of  Corinth,  the  Albigen- 
sian  Crusade)  that  haven't  already 
been  made  into  dystopian  romance  by 
Steven  Spielberg  or  converted  into 
self-fulfilling  prophecies  by  the  military 
strategists  in  Washington.  During  the 
same  week  that  1  was  making  the 
rounds  of  Manhattan's  movie  screens, 
the  New  York  Times  was  reporting  a 
boom  in  the  American  arms  trades — 


next  year's  Pentagon  budget  pegged  at 
$560  billion,  together  with  an  addi- 
tional $100  billion  in  supplemental 
spending  that  President  Bush  is  likely 
to  seek  this  spring  for  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan;  gains  of  30  and  40 
percent  in  last  year's  stock  prices 
for  Boeing,  Lockheed  Martin, 
Raytheon,  and  General  Dynamics. 
None  of  the  industry  spokesmen  fore- 
saw a  dwindling  of  the  profit  margins 
as  a  result  of  the  unhappiness  in  Con- 
gress about  the  bungling  of  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom.  The  gentleman  from 
Lockheed  Martin  figured  that  the  De- 
mocrats couldn't  bear  the  risk  of  being 
seen  as  disloyal  Americans  abandoning 
our  troops  in  time  of  war:  "You  cer- 
tainly cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  uncertainty  in  the  world — North 
Korea,  Iran,  Iraq.  The  Democratic 
Congress  will  see  the  reality  of  the 
dangerous  world  we  live  in,  and  will 
make  decisions  accordingly." 

So  strong  is  the  demand  for  the 
myth  of  the  apocalypse  that  the  Pen- 
tagon is  giving  away  or  selling  at 
steep  discounts  its  old,  unused,  or 
unwanted  weapons  (secondhand  he- 
licopters, torpedoes,  M16  rifles,  utili- 
ty landing  craft,  missiles,  ammuni- 
tion, patrol  boats,  jet  aircraft,  and  a 
wind  tunnel)  to  smaller  countries 
(Pakistan,  Jordan,  Guatemala, 
Yemen,  Lebanon,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  Philippines,  Afghan- 
istan, and  Portugal)  that  otherwise 
might  be  forced  to  content  them- 
selves with  conflict-free  merchandise 
and  therefore  be  unable  to  stage  the 
blood-smeared  spectacles  that 
inspire  Hollywood  to  feats  of  glori- 
ous filmmaking. 

Whether  made  in  Washington  or 
California,  the  images  of  disaster 
confirm  the  presence  of  a  monstrous 
enemy  in  opposition  to  whom  or 
what  or  which  America  can  define 
itself  both  as  the  Old  Testament  Fa- 
ther in  Heaven  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment Son  on  the  Cross.  Both  inter- 
pretations assume  that  we're  the 
world's  designated  good  guys,  re- 
leased from  the  prison  of  history  and 
therefore  free  to  imagine  that  our  era 
will  never  pass,  that  our  day  will 
never  die.  The  delusion  constitutes 
the  necessary  instrument  of  power 
than  no  self-respecting  military  em- 
pire can  afford  to  be  without.  ■ 
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HARPER'S  INDEX 


Chance  that  an  Iraqi  has  fled  his  or  her  home  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  :  1  in  8 

Number  of  Iraqis  who  have  been  given  refugee  status  in  the  United  States  since  2003  :  764 

Number  between  1999  and  2002  :  8,051 

Percentage  of  U.S.  military  personnel  in  December  who  thought  more  troops  should  be  sent  to  Iraq  :  38 

Percentage  who  said  that  success  in  Iraq  was  "not  very  likely"  or  "not  at  all  likely"  :  4 1 

Percentage  of  U.S.  voters  who  said  in  December  that  "America's  best  days"  were  "in  the  past"  :  48 

Number  of  consecutive  months  that  the  American  workforce  has  spent  more  than  its  take-home  pay  :  20 

Number  of  previous  months  since  the  Depression  that  this  had  been  the  case  :  0 

Average  number  of  new  banks  chartered  annually  in  the  United  States  since  1995  :  167 

Month  when  the  total  value  of  euros  in  circulation  worldwide  surpassed  that  of  U.S.  dollars  :  6/2006 

Average  number  of  miles  driven  by  an  American  in  2004  and  2005,  respectively  :  13,71 1,  13,657 

Last  year  there  was  a  decrease  :  1980 

Estimated  amount  that  Americans  lose  each  year  by  buying  overheated  gasoline,  which  has  less  energy  per  gallon  :  $959,000,000 

Percentage  change  between  1990  and  1999  in  the  world's  global  carbon  emissions  from  burning  fossil  fuels  :  +0.8 

Percentage  change  between  2000  and  2005  :  +3.2 
Percentage  of  the  world's  fished  species  that  have  lost  at  least  90  percent  of  their  peak  populations  s  29 

Year  by  which  the  world's  seafood  will  run  out,  at  current  rates  of  decline  :  2048 

Estimated  portion  of  the  earth  where  forests  reduce  global  warming,  through  consumption  of  C02 :  1/3 

Estimated  portion  where  forests  increase  warming,  by  trapping  more  heat  than  their  C02  consumption  reduces  :  1/3 

Number  of  U.S.  states  where  marijuana  is  the  top  cash  crop  :  12 

Percentage  change  since  2002  in  the  number  of  U.S.  teens  using  illegal  drugs  :  -15 

Percentage  change  in  the  number  of  adults  in  their  fifties  doing  so  :  +63 

Number  of  the  541  members  of  India's  lower  house  of  parliament  who  have  been  charged  with  crimes  :  125 

Number  whose  alleged  crime  is  murder  :  14 

Minimum  hourly  wage  last  year  of  a  member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  :  $203.95 

Minimum  wage  this  year,  given  new  rules  that  require  more  hours  in  session  :  $139.97 

Official  vote  percentage  with  which  Belarus's  president  was  reelected  last  winter  :  86 

Percentage  he  says  he  actually  got,  before  he  "falsified"  the  number  to  make  it  acceptable  to  Europe  :  93.5 

Rank  of  the  U.K.  and  the  U.S.,  respectively,  among  thirty-six  "nation  brands"  rated  by  worldwide  polling  last  year  :  1,  9 

Rank  of  Turkey  and  Israel :  35,  36 

Number  of  anti-Zionist  Orthodox  rabbis  who  appeared  at  Iran's  conference  to  "discuss"  the  Holocaust  last  December  :  6 

Rank  of  Iran  and  the  United  States,  respectively,  among  nations  with  the  most  living  kidney  donors  per  capita  J  1,  2 

Amount  that  Iran's  tourism  ministry  says  it  pays  travel  agents  for  every  Westerner  they  bring  to  the  country  :  $20 

Amount  it  pays  for  an  Asian  :  $10 

Estimated  median  personal  wealth  worldwide  :  $2,161 

Average  number  of  Legos  owned  by  each  person  worldwide  :  75 

Estimated  percentage  of  U.S.  household  spending  that  is  controlled  or  influenced  by  children  under  1 

Minimum  number  of  hits  received  each  month  by  the  GM  website  Hummerkids.com  :  40,000 

Portion  of  female  college  students  and  graduates  who  say  attending  Spring  Break  results  in  "increased  sexual  activity'  i  3/4 

Portion  of  Girls  Gone  Wild  footage  that  is  shot  in  the  month  of  March  ;  1/4 

Figures  cited  are  the  latest  available  as  of  January  2007  ■  Sources  are  listed  on  page  72. 
"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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[Story] 

KNALL 


By  Primo  Levi,  from  A  Tranquil  Star,  a  collec- 
tion of  his  stories  appearing  for  the  first  time  in 
English,  to  be  published  next  month  by  W.  W. 
Norton.  The  story  was  included  in  Levi's  1971 
volume  Vizio  di  forma.  Translated  from  the  Ital- 
ian by  Ann  Goldstein. 
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-t's  not  the  first  time  something  like  this  has 
happened  here:  a  habit,  or  an  object,  or  an  idea 
becomes,  within  a  few  weeks,  almost  universally 
widespread,  without  the  newspapers  or  the  mass 
media  having  anything  to  do  with  it.  There  was 
the  craze  for  the  yo-yo,  then  for  Chinese  mush- 
rooms, then  pop  art,  Zen  Buddhism,  tbe  hula- 
hoop.  Now  it  is  time  for  the  knall. 

No  one  knows  who  invented  it,  but,  to  judge 
from  the  price  (a  four-inch  knall  costs  the 
equivalent  of  3,000  lire  or  a  little  more),  it 
doesn't  contain  much  in  the  way  of  costly  ma- 
terials or  inventive  genius  or  software.  I  bought 
one  myself,  down  at  the  port,  right  in  front  of  a 
cop,  who  didn't  bat  an  eyelash.  Of  course  I 
have  no  intention  of  using  it.  I  just  wanted  to 
see  how  it  works  and  how  it's  constructed:  it 
seems  a  legitimate  curiosity. 

A  knall  is  a  small,  smooth  cylinder,  as  long 
and  thick  as  a  Tuscan  cigar,  and  not  much 
heavier:  it  is  sold  loose  or  in  boxes  of  twenty. 
Some  are  solid-colored,  gray  or  red,  but  the 


majority  come  in  wrappers  printed  with  revolt- 
ingly  tasteless  little  scenes  and  comic  figures,  in 
the  style  of  decorations  on  jukeboxes  and  pin- 
ball  machines:  a  bare-breasted  girl  fires  a  knall 
at  her  suitor's  enormous  rear  end;  a  pair  of  tiny 
Max  and  Moritz  types  with  insolent  expres- 
sions, chased  by  a  furious  farmer,  turn  at  the 
last  minute,  knalls  in  hand,  and  the  pursuer 
falls  backward,  kicking  his  long,  booted  legs  in 
the  air. 

Nothing  is  known  about  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  knall  kills,  or  at  least  nothing  has 
been  published  to  date.  Knall,  in  German, 
means  crack,  bang,  crash;  abknallen,  in  the  slang 
of  the  Second  World  War,  came  to  mean  "kill 
with  a  firearm,"  whereas  the  firing  of  a  knall  is 
typically  silent.  Maybe  the  name — unless  it  has 
a  completely  different  origin,  or  it's  an  abbrevi- 
ation— alludes  to  the  moment  of  death,  which 
in  effect  is  instantaneous:  the  person  who  is 
struck — even  if  only  superficially,  on  the  hand 
or  on  the  ;ar — falls  lifeless  immediately,  and 
the  corpse  shows  no  sign  of  trauma,  except  for  a 
small  ring-shaped  XXX  at  the  point  of  contact, 
along  the  knall's  geometric  axis. 

A  knall  can  be  used  only  once,  then  is 
thrown  away.  This  is  a  neat,  clean  town,  and 
knalls  are  not  usually  found  on  the  sidewalks 
but  only  in  the  garbage  cans  on  street  corners 
and  at  tram  stops.  Exploded  knalls  are  d 
and  more  flaccid  than  unused  ones;  they  are 
easily  recognizable.  It's  not  thai:  fhey 
been  employed  for  criminal  purposes:  fortu- 
nately,  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  this.  But  in 
certain  circles  carrying  a  knall,  quite  openly — 
in  a  breast  pocket,  or  attached  to  the  belt,  or 
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REASONS  FOR 
THE  PLAGUE 


"Ballade  Showing  the  Causes  and  Reasons  for  the 
Plague,"  by  Eustache  Deschamps,  published  in 

English  for  the  first  tunc  in  the  Winter  issue  oj 
The  Paris  Review.  A  native  oj  the  Champ 
region  of  France,  Deschamps  (c.  1340-1406) 
was  a  bailiff,  a  diplomat,  and  a  correspondent  oj 
Chaucer's.  Translated  from  the  Middle  French  by 
Anne  M.  Dropick. 


Contaminated  air,  poisoned  ground, 

Infected  bodies  in  the  cemetery,  and  the  dead 

Scattered  in  the  fields  in  grievous  wars, 

Latrines  piled  with  infectious  dung, 

Stench  from  garbage  dumped 

In  fields,  towns,  and  castles, 

Great  filth  and  heaps  of  excrement, 

Refuse  which  is  foolhardy  to  make, 

Stale,  polluted  air,  and  swine: 

All  of  these  cause  plague  in  many  places. 

To  have  a  gluttonous  mouth,  scurrilous  life, 

To  drink  and  eat  without  appetite, 

To  sit  long  at  table  is  dangerous  to  do, 

And  likewise  to  eat  too  many  courses. 

Eating  overly  salted  venison,  beef,  oxen  and  pork, 

Tench,  eel,  conger,  all  beasts, 

Ocean  fish,  dairy  products,  fruit,  leeks, 

Onions  and  garlic,  cheap  wine  with  murky  dregs, 

Hard  bread  and  unleavened  cakes: 

All  of  these  cause  plague  in  many  places. 

To  live  on  water  from  swampy  ground, 

To  be  in  heavy  air  when  fog  is  thick, 

Waking  too  early,  leading  a  lewd  lite, 

And  to  be  stiff  with  anger  are  death. 

To  be  too  hot  or  too  cold  when  doors  are  open, 

To  partake  of  spas  and  baths  among  those 

Who  are  infected,  putrid  and  depressed 

Engenders  many  similar  diseases 

And  such  matters  as  in  these  prime  examples: 

All  of  these  cause  plague  in  many  places. 

Prince,  one  would  do  well  in  these  special  cases 
And  scurrilous  circumstances,  tor  one's  health, 
To  flee  from  them  all,  or  at  least  some. 
One  should  purge  the  body  and  keep  warm, 
Since  without  protection  from  such  detects, 
All  of  these  cause  plague  in  many  places. 


behind  one  ear  the  way  a  pork  butcher  carries  a 
pencil  —  has  become  de  rigueur.  Now,  since 
knalls  have  an  expiration  date,  like  antibiotics 
or  him,  many  people  feel  obliged  to  fire  them 
before  they  expire,  not  so  much  our  of  pru- 
dence as  because  the  firing  of  a  knall  has  un- 
usual effects,  which,  though  they  have  been  de- 
scribed and  studied  only  in  parr,  are  already 
widely  known  among  consumers.  It  shatters 
si  one  and  cement  and  in  general  all  solid  mate- 
rials— the  harder  the  material  the  more  easily. 
Ii  pierces  wood  and  paper,  sometimes  setting 
them  on  tire;  it  melts  metals;  in  water  it  creates 
a  tiny  steaming  whirlpool,  which,  however,  dis- 
appears immediately.  In  addition,  with  a  skill- 
fully directed  shot  one  can  light  a  cigarette  ot 
even  a  pipe — a  bravura  move  that,  in  spite  of 
the  disproportionate  expense,  many  young 
people  practice,  precisely  because  of  the  risk 
involved.  In  fact,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
this  is  why  the  majority  of  knalls  are 
i^       used  for  lawful  purposes. 


I 


he  knall  is  undoubtedly  a  handy  device:  it 
isn't  metal,  and  hence  its  presence  is  not  detect- 
ed by  common  magnetic  instruments  or  X-rays; 
it  weighs  and  costs  little;  its  action  is  silent,  swift, 
and  sure;  it's  very  easy  to  dispose  of.  Some  psy- 
chologists, howevet,  insist  that  these  qualities 
are  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  knall's  prolifer- 
ation. They  maintain  that  its  use  would  be  lim- 
ited to  criminal  and  terrorist  circles  if  setting  it 
off  required  a  simple  movement,  such  as  pressure 
or  friction;  however,  the  knall  goes  off  only  if  it 
is  maneuvered  in  a  particular  way,  a  precise  and 
rhythmic  sequence  of  twists  in  one  direction  and 
then  the  other — an  operation,  in  short,  that  re- 
quires skill  and  dexrerity,  a  little  like  unlocking 
the  combination  of  a  safe.  This  operation,  it 
should  be  noted,  is  only  hinted  at  but  not  de- 
scribed in  the  instructions  for  use  that  accompa- 
ny every  box.  Therefore,  shooting  the  knall  is 
the  object  of  a  secret  rite  in  which  initiates  in- 
doctrinate neophytes,  a  rite  that  has  taken  on  a 
ceremonial  and  esoteric  character,  and  is  per- 
formed in  cleverly  camouflaged  clubs.  We  might 
recall  here,  as  an  extreme  case,  the  grim  discov- 
ery that  was  made  in  April  by  the  police  in  F.:  in 
the  basement  of  a  restaurant  a  group  of  fifteen 
twelve-year-old  boys  and  a  youth  ot  twenty-three 
were  found  dead,  all  clutching  in  their  right  hand 
a  dischatged  knall,  and  all  displaying  on  the  tip 
of  the  left  ring  finger  the  typical  circular  bruise. 
The  police  believe  that  it's  better  not  to  draw 
too  much  attention  to  the  knall,  because  doing  so 
would  only  encourage  its  spread:  this  seems  to  me 
a  questionable  opinion,  springing,  perhaps,  from 
the  considerable  impotence  ot  the  police  them- 
selves. At  the  moment,  the  only  means  at  their  dis- 
posal for  aid  in  capturing  the  biggest  knall  dis- 
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Newsstand  No.  88  (Popular  Words  on  the  Net),  by  Masaaki  Sato,  was  on  display  in  January  at  OK  Harris  Works  of  Art,  in  New  York  City. 


trihutors,  whose  profits  must  be  monstrous,  are 
informers  and  anonymous  telephone  calls. 

Being  hit  by  a  knall  is  certainly  fatal,  but 
only  at  close  range;  beyond  a  meter,  it's  com- 
pletely harmless,  and  doesn't  even  hurt.  This 
feature  has  had  some  unusual  consequences. 
Moviegoing  has  decreased  significantly,  be- 
cause audience  habits  have  changed:  those 
who  go  to  the  movies,  alone  or  in  groups, 
leave  at  least  two  seats  between  them  and  the 
other  spectators,  and  if  this  isn't  possible,  of- 
ten they  prefer  to  turn  in  their  tickets.  The 
same  thing  happens  on  the  trams,  on  the  sub- 
way, and  in  the  stadiums:  people,  in  short, 
have  developed  a  "crowd  reflex,"  similar  to 


that  of  many  animals  who  can't  bear  the  close 
proximity  of  others  of  their  kind.  Also  the  be- 
havior of  people  on  the  streets  has  changed: 
many  prefer  to  remain  home,  or  to  stay  off  the 
sidewalks,  thus  exposing  themselves  to  other 
dangers,  or  obstructing  traffic.  Many,  meeting 
face  to  face  in  hallways  or  on  sidewalks,  avoid 
going  around  each  other,  res i s i 
each  other  like  magnetic  poles. 


llu 


.he  experts  have  not  shown  <  -  ssi  <  on- 
cern  about  the  dangers  connei  t<  1  ■  h  the 
widespread  use  of  the  knall.  They  would  ob- 
serve that  this  device  does  not  spill  blood, 
which  is  reassuring    In  tact,  it's  indisputable 
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chat  the  great  majority  ol  men  feel  the  need, 
acute  or  chronic,  to  kill  their  neighbor  or  them- 
selves, but  it's  not  .1  matter  oi  generic  killing:  in 
every  instance  they  have  the  desire  "to  shed 
blood,"  "to  wash  away  with  blood"  their  own 
infamy  or  that  of  others,  "to  give  their  blood"  to 
their  country  or  other  institutions.  Those  who 
strangle  (themselves)  or  poison  (themselves) 
are  much  less  highly  esteemed.  In  brief,  blood, 
along  with  tire  and  wine,  is  at  the  center  of  a 
grand,  glowing-red  emotional  nexus,  vivid  in  a 
thousand  dreams,  poems,  and  idiomatic  expres 
sions:  it  is  sacred  and  profane,  and  in  its  pres- 
ence, man,  like  the  bull  and  the  shark,  bee  mes 
agitated  and  fierce.  Now,  precisely  because  the 
knall  kills  without  bloodshed,  it's  doubtful  that 
it  will  last.  Perhaps  that's  why,  in  spire  of  its  ob- 
vious advantages,  it  has  not,  so  far,  become  a 
danger  to  society. 


[Transcripts 


THE  WAR  ON 
CHRISTMAS 


From  recordings  quoted  in  an  affidavit  jded  last 
December  in  Cook  County,  Illinois,  by  FBI  agent 
Jared  Ruddy,  against  twenty-two-year-old  Der- 
rick Shareej,  who  is  accused  of  plotting  to  set  of] 
grenades  in  the  CherryVale  Mall  in  Rockford, 
Illinois.  Shareej  was  arrested  on  December  6  after 
trading  a  pair  oj  stereo  speakers  to  an  undercover 
federal  agent  for  a  pistol  and  jour  nonfunctioning 
grenades.  The  recordings  were  made  by  an  ac- 
quaintance oj  Shareej' s,  indicated  below  as 
"C5,"  who  was  cooperating  with  federal  authori- 
ties. In  January,  Shareef,  a  Muslim  convert, 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  one  count  of  attempting  to 
damage  or  destroy  a  building  by  pre  or  explosion 
and  one  count  oj  attempting  to  use  a  weapon  oj 
mass  destruction.  The  affidavit  was  posted  on 
The  Smoking  Gun.  In  Arabic,  kanr  means  infi- 
del, ummah  means  the  Muslim  community, 
Juma  means  Friday  afternoon  prayers,  and 
talous  means  money. 


[November  2^,  2006,  audio  recording] 

CS:  When  you  were  talking  to  me  earlier,  you 
seemed  really  upset. 

DERRK  Y  SHAREEF:  I  was  already  upset  from  pre- 
vious things. 

CS:  I  don't  know  how  serious  you  are,  'cause  I 
gotta  know. 

SHAREEF:  No,  hell  no,  I  don't  talk  calm  when  it 
comes  to  this,  'cause,  man,  the  courthouse  in 
DeKalb  where  I  be  i^nni:  every  month,  them 


niggers  do  weak  as  hell.  You  clock  the  first 
three  niggers  they  got  at  the  door  and  you  up 
in  there,  you  know  wh.it  I'm  saying?  And 
everything  else  is  gonna  have  to  be  tactical. 

But  with  a  courthouse,  there's  always  a  po- 
lice station  right  down  the  block.  I  jusl  want 
to  smoke  a  judge. 

CS:  When  you  plan  on  doing  this.'  Because  we 
need  lo  make  specific  plans  and  dates. 

SHAREEF:  What  do  you  think?  1  like  the  holula\ 
season.  Hell,  we  ain't  gonna  hit  nobody,  just 
blow  the  place  up.  You  gotta  do  stuff  under 
severe  weather  conditions  snow,  rain — be- 
cause you  see  less  pigs  out  there.  That's  tacti- 
cal. I'm  thinking  stufl  like  city  hall. 

[November  30,  audio  recording,  driving  to  the 

CherryVale  Mall] 

CS:  All  right,  we  gotta  look  at  it  this  way,  we 
want  to  disrupt  Christmas. 

SHAREEF:  Oh,  hell  yeah,  the  mall  is  where  it's  at. 

CS:  You  go  in  there  and  toss  a  grenade  and  no 
one's  gonna  know  who  did  it. 

SHAREEF:  No  one's  gonna  be  expecting  no  shit 
like  that.  The  last  thing  anybody's  <4onna  be 
thinking  about  at  the  mall  is  a  damn 
grenade.  I  swear  by  Allah,  man,  I'm  down  to 
live  t«n  the  cause  and  die  for  the  cause. 
We're  gonna  check  oul  some  places,  see 
where  you  could  possibly  lob  one.  Do  you 
toss  it?  Could  you  just  sit  it  down  and  tip 
nil,  speed-walk  away?  [Arriving  at  the  Cherry- 
Vale Mall]  I  think,  ah,  if  we  do  something 
like  this,  we  gotta  do  it  simultaneously,  like 
you  hit  one  spot  and  I'll  do  another  one.  Just 
meet  back  up,  so  it  would  create  pandemoni- 
um, and  nobody  will  really  be  looking  for 
anyone  suspicious  'cause  it's  80  million 
people  running. 

CS:  Rut  if  you  ever  want  to  back  out,  you  gotta 
let  me  know  before  I  make  the  phone  call. 
I'm  checking  your  heart  now,  'cause  I  have 
to  call  my  boy,  man. 

SHAREEF:  I'm  down. 

CS:  We  ain't  gonna  get  caught.  Don't  worry. 

SHAREEF:  I'm  not  worried  about  getting  caught, 
not  alive. 

(  S:  If  we  die,  then  we  die. 

SHAREEF:  I'm  gonna  fast  for  like  three  days  before. 

[December  I  ,  audio  recording,  driving  to  the 
(  CherryVale  Mall] 

CS:  He  said  he  had  an  order  for  eleven  pineapples. 
SHAREEF:  Shit,  did  he  do  that  so  he  could  give 

'em  to  us  wholesale? 
CS:  No,  he  said  that  he'd  sell  them  to  us  for 

$50  a  pop.  You  can  change  the  time  up  to 

fifteen  seconds. 
SHAREEF:  How  do  you  do  that? 
CS:  You  crank  it.  There's  a  crank  on  it. 
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It  works  for  doggies,  too. 


i 


Turkeys,  sheep,  rats  ~  all  increased  bone  density  by  standing  for  brief  periods  on 
Whole  Body  Vibration  (WBV)  platforms.  Recent  human  trials  suggest  that  WBV  therapy 
is  good  for  the  young. . .  and  young  at  heart. 


The  Soloflex  WBV  Platform  ($495),  along  with  static  exercise,  works  like  a 

moderate  weightlifting  program.  Whole  Body  Vibration  helps  improve  circulation, 

1, 

strength,  flexibility  and  balance.  It  elevates  mood  and  increases  vitality. 

Regardless  of  age,  anyone  who  isn't  lifting  weights  regularly  should  consider 
this  alternative.  Start  with  ten  minutes  a  day. 


'-•'■-' 


for  sIS  ages! 


SOLOFLEX  wbv 

The  Machine  that  Exercises  You!" 

Learn  more  about  Whole  Body  Vibration  at  WWW.SOloflex.com  or  call   1-800-547-8802 
(Q2007  Soloflex,  Inc.      570  NE  53rd  Ave.,  Hillsboro,  OR  97124       Est  1978 


i  : :  I  low  do  you  know  you  cranking  rh.it 
shit  the  right  way? 

( :S:  You  gotta  listen. 

\nd  then  explode. 

(  S:  He  said  the  longer  you  take,  the  harder  the 
pin,  the  harder  the  hammer. 

SHAREEF:  So  rli.ir  shit  gonna  be  like,  Boom!  I'm 
ready,  man.  These  kafirs  don't  give  a  damn 
about  us.  Niggers  don't  care  what  happens  to 
the  ummah,  about  sisters  getting  raped — they 
don't  care,  man.  I  probably  would  have  even- 
tually ended  up  stabbing  the  shit  out  of  some 
Jews  or  something.  Just  stabbing  the  n 
with  a  steak  knife.  Dude,  I  ain't  gonna  lie. 
Because  during  th.it  war  with  Hezbollah,  man, 
I  had  already  starred  to  look  at  the  synagogues 
out  here.  I  was  doing  MapQuest.  One  of  them 


[Gig] 

AXIS  OF  EVIL: 
BOLD  AS  LOVE 


From  an  announcement  posted  last  jail  on 
voiceofkorea.org,  a  website  run  out  of  Britain  by 
Jean-Baptiste  Kim,  who  claimed  to  represent  North 
Korea's  government.  In  January,  Kim  announced 
that  he  hail  cut  ties  with  the  government  of  North 
Korea  and  intended  to  start  a  business  selling  mo- 
bile phones  in  London. 


I 


A  you  are  a  hand  playing  any  kind  of  rock, 
including  heavy  metal,  then  you  can  participate 
in  ROCK  FOR  PEACE  in  Pyongyang,  the  capi- 
tal city  of  North  Korea.  The  concert  will  be  held 
March  1  under  the  management  of  Voice  o\  Ko- 
rea. This  is  the  first  time  in  history  rhat  North  Ko- 
rea will  allow  Wesrern  musicians  in  the  heart  of 
Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea  territory 
to  play  capitalist  popular  music.  ROCK  FOR 
PEACE  will  be  the  2007  version  of  the  Wood- 
stock nick  festival  in  1969  bur  in  a  different  lo- 
cation and  with  different  goals.  We  welcome 
every  musician  as  long  as  they  are  purely  music- 
based  without  political  intentions.  There  are  a  few 
restrictions  and  conditions,  but  any  band  will  be 
considered  even  though  you  are  from  the  U.S.A. 
The  lyrics  should  not  contain  admirations  of  war, 
sex,  violence,  murder,  drugs,  rape,  nongovern- 
mental society,  imperialism,  colonialism,  racism, 
anri-DPRK,  or  antisocialism. 


was  down  the  block  from  the  mosque.  I  knew 
they  did  their  thing  on  Saturdays,  right .'  1  was 
like,  I'm  gonna  lay  low  out  here,  I'm  gonna 
camp  our  overnight,  be  out  there  on  Friday 
nighl  after  Juma.  And  as  soon  as  I  see  them 
tools  going  in  the  building,  1  was  just  going  ro 
go  over  there  and  shank  one  or  two  of  them. 
They  definitely  gonna  know  that  this  slut 
ain't  over  and  they  not  as  sate  as  they  thought. 

[Arriving  at  the  CherryVale  Wall] 

CS:  This  place  is  gonna  be  tore  up  in  about  two 
weeks. 

SHAREEF:  Damn,  dude,  niggers  gonna  be 
gloomy  as  hell  out  here.  I  don't  know  how 
the  nationwide  effect  gonna  be,  bur — 

(  S:  "ton  don't  think  lr's  gonna  be  gloomy 
nationwide? 

SHAREEF:  I  don't  think  ir's  gonna  be  gloomy  na- 
tionwide like  9/11.  Not  this.  This  ain't  big 
enough.  It's  big  enough  here  locally. 

CS:  I'm  glad,  though,  that  you  came  up  with 
the  garbage  can  idea.  That's  sweet. 

SHAREEF:  That's  pandemonium.  The  garbage 
going  to  be  shrapnel. 

CS:  Don't  forget,  man,  we  should  get  the 
grenades  sometime  next  week,  so  you  should 
try  to  ger  as  much  falous  as  you  can  get, 
'cause  we  need  it. 

SHAREEF:  1  got  a  little  change  in  the  bank. 

(  S:  All  you  need  is  $100.  That's  two  grenades. 

SHAREEF:  I'm  pretty  sure  I  can  get  more  than 
that  from  my  sister.  If  Allah  wills  it,  a  lor  of 
people  will  be  around  rhar  garbage  can,  that 
place  is  crowded. 

CS:  lr's  gonna  be  crowded,  and  rhar  can  is  going 
ro  blow  that  whole  area  out.  Upstairs  and 
everything.  And  your  favorite  term  is,  Sprin- 
kler systems  coming  on. 

SHAREEF:  Sprinklers  coming  on. 

[December  2 ,  video  recording] 

SHAREEF:  This  may  be  my  last  will  and  testament, 
the  last  words  that  I  have  spoken  to  those  who 
know  me,  to  those  who  do  not  know  me.  My 
name  is  Talih  Abu  Salam  Ibn  Shareef.  I  am 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  I  am  from  America, 
and  this  rape  is  to  let  you  guys  know,  who  dis- 
believe in  Allah,  to  let  the  enemies  of  Is- 
lam know,  and  to  let  Muslims  alike  know  that 
the  time  for  jihad  is  now.  Be  strong,  O  muja- 
hedeen.  Be  strong,  O  brothers  who  want  to 
fight  for  jihad.  This  is  a  warning  to  those  who 
disbelieve,  that  we  are  here  for  you,  and  I  am 
ready  to  give  my  life.  May  Allah  protect  me  on 
this  mission  we  conduct.  Do  not  cry,  do  not 
mourn  tor  me.  Do  not  believe  what  the  kafir 
will  say  when  you  read  about  me  in  the  news- 
papers. Understand  that  your  son  is  a  strong 
man  who  believes  and  fears  his  Lord  and  will 
give  his  life. 
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[Lesson] 

TRAGIC  CARPET  RIDE 


From  the  screenplay  for  Chuchi  Qhalin,  or  the  Ad- 
ventures of  the  Little  Carpet  Boy,  a  puppet-based 
short  film  warning  Afghan  children  about  the  dangers 
of  land  mines]  produced  by  TSlo  Strings,  a  British  non- 
profit that  uses  puppets  to  educate  children. 


STORYTELLER:  Here  in  Afghanistan  stories  are  more 
remembered  than  written,  more  spoken  than 
read.  They  are  passed  from  one  storyteller  to  an- 
other, growing  and  changing  like  living  things. 

Chuchi  Qhalin  is  alone  on  a  mountain  road  at  night, 
limping  along  a  low  wall  on  a  twig  crutch.  He  has  al- 
ready lost  one  leg  from  stepping  on  a  land  mine.  He 
now  sees  a  sign  reading  DANGER  MINES,  stuck  in  the 
ground  just  behind  a  wall.  He  starts  to  climb  over  the 
wall .  A  skull  on  the  sign  suddenly  comes  to  life . 

SKULL:  Hey,  you,  Carpet  Boy!  Where  do  you  think 


you  are  going 


CHUCHI  QHALIN:  To  gather  some  firewood. 
SKULL:  Are  you  kidding!  Don't  you  recognize  me? 
CHUCHI  QHALIN:  I  guess  so,  but  I'm  cold.  I  want  to 

make  a  fire. 
SKULL:  So  you're  going  to  collect  firewood  here? 
CHUCHI  QHALIN:  Yeah,  but  don't  worry.  I'll  be 

careful.  I  won't  step  on  anything. 

Chuchi  Qhalin  climbs  the  wall.  There  is  a  loud,  ex- 
plosion. He  flies  through  the  air  along  with  his  twig 
crutch,  his  other  leg,  and  much  debris  and  smoke. 
He  lands  with  a  thud  in  front  of  the  wall. 

CHUCHI  QHALIN:  I  lost  my  other  leg!  Now  I'll  nev- 
er get  home! 

SKULL:  I  warned  you! 

CHUCHI  QHALIN:  I  can't  walk,  and  I'm  so  hungry 
and  thirsty.  I'll  probably  just  die  here. 

Now  withfaladul,  his  camel,  Chuchi  Qhalin  walks  us- 
ing a  fork  and  a  ladle  he  has  found  as  legs.  He  con- 
tinues walking  on  the  mountain  road  until  he  is  stopped 
by  a  goat  and  a  toad  who  are  standing  near  a  UXO,  an 
undetonated  bomb. 

GOAT  &  TOAD:  Help  us!  We're  starving! 

CHUCHI  QHALIN:  I'm  sorry.  I  can't  help  you.  I  don't 
have  any  food,  and  I  don't  know  when  I'm  go- 
ing to  get  back  to  my  grandmother's  home. 

GOAT  &  TOAD:  You're  in  luck.  Right  there  is  a 
nice  metal  thing.  My  friend  and  I  are  too  weak 
to  pull  it  from  the  ground.  If  you  just  pull  it  out 
for  us,  we'll  take  it  to  the  market,  sell  it,  and  buy 
a  nice  big,  delicious  meal  for  all  of  us. 

CHUCHI  QHALIN:  Okay! 


Chuchi  Qhalin  starts  to  pull  on  the  UXO.  He 
takes  off  his  ladle  leg  and  whacks  the  UXO  with  it. 
There  is  an  explosion  and  he  flies  through  the  air, 
landing  on  the  ground  with  his  fork  leg  bent  and 
an  arm  missing. 

CHUCHI  QHALIN:  I  don't  deserve  to  be  a  real  boy. 

I  have  ignored  my  lessons  about  land-mine 

safety. 
JALADUL:  Maybe  it's  good  that  you're  not  a  real  boy, 

because  your  grandmother  can  fix  you.  She 

couldn't  if  you  were  a  real  boy. 

STORYTELLER:  We  hope  that  you  have  learned  to 
be  brave  and  wise  and  always  listen  to  the 
lessons  about  land-mine  safety,  because  you 
can  never  be  repaired  as  though  you  were  a 
torn-up  piece  of  old  carpet. 


[Promotion] 

PARADISE  BY  THE 
DASHBOARD  LIGHT 


From  the  preview  of  a  radio  advertisement  for  Den- 
nis Mitsubishi  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  leaked  to  the 
local  media  in  September.  After  the  Council  on 
American-Islamic  Relations  issued  a  protest,  the 
car  dealership  canceled  its  campaign.  The  ad  was 
never  broadcast. 


H 


J,  this  is  Keith  Dennis  for  Dennis  Mit- 
subishi, and  we  want  to  keep  you  from  joining 
the  ranks  of  the  nonbelievers.  So  we're  launch- 
ing a  jihad  on  the  automotive  market  in 
Columbus.  No  kidding.  We've  placed  ISDs 
throughout  our  inventory.  ISD  stands  for  im- 
provised sales  devices,  but  you  can  call  them 
salespeople  if  you  want.  They'll  do  whatever  it 
takes  to  put  you  in  an  award-winning  Mit- 
subishi SUV  or  truck  for  less  than  you  ever 
thought  possible.  Like  the  Mitsubishi  Raider 
pickup  that  can  comfortably  seat  up  to  twelve 
jihadists  in  the  back.  Discounts  five  times  a 
day.  And  to  protect  your  private  finar  lA  in- 
formation, our  salespeople  will  be  wearing 
burkas  all  weekend  long.  It's  only  ,< 
Mitsubishi,  where  every  Friday  is  1  iday, 

with  free  rubber  swords  for  all  the  kiddies.  Our 
prices  are  lower  than  the  evildoers  lay- 

just  ask  the  Pope. 
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"E!  canto  despues  del  encuemro"  :  lody  after  the  meeting),  2004,  by  Luis  ( tonzdlez  Palma,  whose  work  was  on  view  last  sear  at  Pan 

American  An  Pro 


[Catalogue] 

YOU  HAVE 
TO  SEE  THIS 


From  a  summary  oj  responses  to  a  survey  by  the  FBI 
oj  bureau  personnel,  who  were  asked  if  they  observed 
aggressive  interrogation  techniques  at  U.S.  detention 
centers  at  Guantdnamo  Bay.  ( luba.  The  survey  was 
released  m  January  hy  the  FBI  in  response  to  a  Free- 
dom oj  Information  Act  sun  by  the  American  l  nil 
Liberties  Union. 


Q 


n  several  occasions,  witness  (W)  saw  de- 
tainees (Ds)  in  interrogation  rooms  chained  hand 
and  foot  in  feral  position  to  the  floor  with 
no  chair,  food,  or  water;  most  urinated  or  defe- 
cated on  themselves  and  were  left  there  eigh- 
teen, twenty-four  hours,  or  more.  Once,  the  air- 
conditioning  was  so  low  that  the  barefoot  D  was 
shaking  with  cold.  Another  time,  it  was  off,  so  the 
unventilated  room  was  over  100  degrees;  D  was 
almost  unconscious  on  floor  with  a  pile  of  hair 
next  to  him  (he  had  apparently  been  pulling  it  out 
throughout  the  night).  Another  time,  it  was  swel- 
tering hot  and  loud  rap  music  played — D's  hands 
and  feet  were  chained,  and  he  was  in  a  fetal  po- 
sition on  the  floor.  Upon  inquiry,  W  was  told 
that  interrogators,  military  contractors,  ordered 
tment. 


1)  was  kept  in  darkened  cell  in  Naval  Brig  at 
GTMO,  then  transferred  to  Camp  Delta,  where 
he  gave  no  info.  Then  taken  to  Camp  X-Ray  and 
put  in  plywood  hut.  Interrogators  yelled  and 
screamed  at  him.  One  interrogator  squatted  over 
the  Koran.  Another  day,  a  German  shepherd  was 
commanded  to  growl,  hark,  and  show  his  teeth  to 
the  prisoner.  Subsequently  someone  laughingly 
told  the  W,  "You  have  to  see  this,"  and  took  him 
to  an  interrogation  room  where  W  saw  a  D  with 
a  full  heard  whose  head  was  wrapped  in  duct  tape. 

D  in  darkened  cell  in  Naval  Brij^'  where  they 
planned  to  interrogate  him  for  twenty-four  hours 
straight;  W  was  told  Secretary  Rumsfeld  approved 
this  technique.  Saw  interrogator  straddle  the  Ko- 
ran while  D  was  handcuffed  to  chair,  D  held  in 
chain-link  cage  with  cover  over  top. 

W  observed  sleep-deprivation  interviews  with 
strobe  lights  and  loud  music.  Interrogator  said  it 
would  take  four  days  to  break  someone  doing  an 
interrogation  in  cycles  of  sixteen  hours  with  lights 
and  music  on  and  four  hours  off. 

Rumors  that  interrogator  bragged  about  doing  lap 
dance  on  D,  another  about  making  D  listen  to  Sa- 
tanic black  metal  music  for  hours,  then  dressing 
as  a  priest  and  baptizing  D  to  save  him. 

W  walked  into  Camp  Delta  observation  room 
and  saw  D  rubbing  his  leg  due  possibly  to  being  in 
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stress  position.  D  was  wearing  leg  irons  and  hand- 
cuffed with  cuffs  chained  to  waist.  W  was  advised 
the  chains  were  adjusted  to  force  D  to  stand  in 
"baseball  catcher"  position.  D  was  being  ques- 
tioned by  two  military  officers.  D  was  previously 
held  in  brig  and  questioned  for  two  months  with 
no  results.  Permission  had  been  granted  to  use 
"special  interrogation  techniques." 

W  saw  D  in  interview  room  sitting  on  floor  with 
an  Israeli  flag  draped  around  him,  loud  music,  and 
strobe  lights. 

Occasionally  Ds  complained  of  inappropriate  be- 
havior, i.e.,  incident  in  which  D  alleged  female 
guard  removed  her  blouse  and,  while  pressing  her 
body  against  a  shackled  and  restrained  D  from 
behind,  handled  his  genitalia  and  wiped  men- 
strual blood  on  his  head  and  face  as  punishment 
for  lack  of  cooperation. 

A  detainee  brought  into  interview  shack  at  Camp 
X-Ray  appeared  to  have  broken  fingers  and  facial 
injuries.  W  was  told  that  D  exhibited  noncom- 
pliance with  a  prison  guard  and  a  rapid  reaction 
team  was  brought  in  to  bring  D  into  compliance. 
He  was  in  a  plywood  shack  adjacent  to  "dog  cages." 
D  had  black  eye,  facial  cuts  around  nose,  and  taped 
fingers.  He  motioned  to  guards  and  said,  "They." 


[Tete-a-tete] 

WHEN  HENRY 
MET  SADUN 


From  a  December  17 ,  1975,  memorandum  of  con- 
versation recording  a  meeting  in  Paris  between  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  arid  Iraqi  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  Sadun  Hammadi.  The  meet- 
ing is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  high-level  diplomatic 
contact  between  the  two  nations  since  Iraq  severed 
ties  with  Washington  over  the  Six-Day  War  in  1967, 
one  year  before  the  Baath  Party  took  power  in  a  coup 
d'etat.  The  document  is  part  of  a  28,000-page  collection 
of  Kissinger's  memoranda  of  conversations  released 
last  May  by  the  National  Security  Archive. 

HENRY  A.  KISSINGER:  Our  two  countries  have  not 
had  much  contact  with  each  other  in  recent 
years,  and  I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
establish  contact.  I  know  we  won't  solve  all 
our  problems  in  one  meeting.  It  will  take  at 
least  two.  [Laughter] 

SADUN  HAMMADI:  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Your 
Excellency. 

KISSINGER:  Our  attitude  is  that  we  do  not  think 


there  is  a  basic  clash  of  national  interests  be- 
tween Iraq  and  the  United  States.  Maybe  you 
have  a  different  view. 

HAMMADI:  We  of  course  have  different  views,  and 
I  will  tell  you  why.  We  believe  the  United 
States  has  been  the  major  factor  in  building 
up  Israel  to  what  it  is  today. 

KISSINGER:  True. 

HAMMADI:  Israel  is  now  a  direct  threat  to  Iraq's  na- 
tional security. 

KISSINGER:  How  to  Iraq? 

HAMMADI:  Whatever  happens  in  the  Arab  world 
is  interpreted  as  a  threat  to  Israel. 

KISSINGER:  With  all  respect,  what  Israel  does  is  less 
important  than  what  the  United  States  does. 

HAMMADI:  Even  a  change  of  government  in  Iraq 
would  be  interpreted  as  a  threat  to  Israel. 

KISSINGER:  My  impression  is  if  you  change  your  gov- 
ernment in  Iraq,  they  won't  object.  [Laughter] 

HAMMADI:  This  is  my  painting  of  the  picture 
now.  You  say  the  United  States  is  using  all  its 
weight  to  bring  about  a  settlement.  But  this 
is  a  settlement,  not  peace.  A  new  wave  of 
clashes  will  start. 


[Note] 

PARDON  ME 


From  a  ] une  28,  J  993,  letter  written  by  Richard 
M.  Nixon  to  Gerald  R.  Ford,  after  both  attended 
funeral  services  for  Nixon's  wife,  Pat.  The  letter 
was  among  several  from  Nixon  to  Ford  released  af- 
ter the  latter' s  death  m  December,  by  Bob  Wood- 
ward of  the  Washington  Post. 

Dear  Jerry, 

I  wanted  you  to  know  how  much  I  appreciated 
Betty  and  your  presence  at  the  services  for  Pat. 

As  you  undoubtedly  noted,  the  emotion  had 
caught  up  with  me  by  the  time  we  met  after  the 
services,  and  I  did  not  adequately  express  my 
thanks  to  you  then. 

We  go  back  a  long  time.  One  action  of  yours 
for  which  I  will  always  be  grateful  was  your  go- 
ing on  a  TV  program  when  ABC  had  the  bad 
manners  to  put  Alger  Hiss  on  to  nail  my  coffin 
shut  after  my  defeat  for  governor  of  Californi  i 

I  have  often  said  that  when  you  win,  yi 
from  everyone — when  you  lose,  you  ■■  ai   from 
your  friends.  You  have  always  measured  up  in 
that  respect,  and  I  shall  always  be  grateful. 

Siii' 
Did; 
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Note 


><\  Sarah  Nind,  whose  work  is  on  exhibit  this  spring  at  t ialerie  de  Belief euille,  m  Montreal. 


KISSINGER:  1  understand  what  you  are  saying. 
When  1  say  we  are  willing  to  improve  rela- 
tions with  Iraq,  we  c an  live  without  it.  And  we 
don't  need  Israel  tor  influence  in  the  Arab 
world.  On  the  contrary,  Israel  does  us  more 
harm  til, m  good  in  the  Arab  world.  I  don't 
agree  Israel  is  a  permanent  threat.  How  can  a 
nation  of  3  million  be  a  permanent  threat'  It 
the  issue  is  the  existence  ot  Israel,  we  can't 
cooperate.  Rut  it  the  issue  is  more  normal  bor- 
ders, we  can  cooperate.  We  have  moved  toward 
normalization  with  the  other  Arab  countries — 
except  Libya. 

HAMMADI:  We  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 
We  have  the  right  to  ask  many  questions. 

KISSINGER:  Please. 

HAMMADI:  Given  the  record,  what  can  make  us 
believe  the  United  States  won't  continue  the 
policy  ot  the  last  twenty  years  ot  giving  un- 
limited support .' 

KISSINt  !ER:  I  think  the  balance  in  America  is  shift- 
ing, as  long  as  the  Arabs — it  I  can  he  frank — 
don't  do  anything  stupid. 

HAMMADI:  What  are  the  Israelis  thinking? 

KISSINGER:  First,  they  want  to  yet  rid  of  me. 
Also,  they  hope  the  Arabs  will  again  adopt  an 
anti-American  line  so  they  can  say  they  are  the 
only  American  friend  in  the  Middle  East.  What 
they  want  is  what  you  predict — that  they  be  the 
only  friend.  We  want  other  friends. 

HAMMADI:  Ho  you  think  a  Palestinian  state 
is  possible.' 

klssiM  IER:  You  can't  do  it  now.  I  have  told  friends 
that  peace  isn't  a  final  end.  Wars  begin  else- 
where between  countries  that  are  at  peace. 
Only  in  the  Middle  Hast  do  wars  begin  between 
countries  that  are  at  war.  But  we  support  the  ex- 


istence ot  Israel.  We  draw  the  line  at  the  de- 
struction ot  Israel. 

HAMMADI:  Your  Excellency,  your  and  our 
points  ot  view  are  different.  You  are  for  the 
existence  ot  Israel;  we  are  nor.  Si)  on  this 
point  I  don't  think  we  can  agree.  Maybe  we 
can  talk  ot  other  aspects.  For  example,  we 
read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  United 
Slates  was  providing  weapons  to  the  Kurdish 
movement  in  the  north  of  Iraq. 

KISSINGER:  That  goes  too  far.  We  were  not  the 
principal  country  involved  there. 

HAMMADI:  But  the  United  States  contributed 
arms,  in  a  wa\ . 

KISSIN(  IER:  In  a  way. 

HAMMADI:  And  the  Kurds  wanted  to  cut  Iraq 
to  pieces. 

K1SSINI  IER:  There  is  no  purpose  discussing  the  past. 
I  can  only  tell  you  our  intentions.  I  understand 
your  suspicions. 

HAMMADI:  Our  concern  is  any  time  any  country 
exercises  its  sovereign  right,  the  United  States 
gets  involved  in  an  activity  that  goes  to  the 
heart  ot  its  integrity. 

KISSINGER:  All  right.  When  you  come  to  New 
York,  we  can  meet.  You  will  see.  Our  attitude 
is  not  unsympathetic  to  Iraq.  Don't  believe; 

w.ili  h  It. 

HAMMADI:  We  are  a  small  state.  We  have  to  be 
more  careful. 

KISSINGER:  Things  wall  evolve.  We  can  stay  in 
touch  through  Washington  or  New  York. 

HAMMADI:  Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  this  Kurdish 
problem  is  of  \atal  importance  to  us. 

KISSINt  ;ER:  I  can  assure  you.  There  will  be  no  con- 
cern. One  can  l\o  nothing  about  the  past. 

HAMMADI:  Not  always. 


I      HAKIM  I:  -  MA(  !AZINE/MAR(  II  2007 


[Conspiracy] 

THE  BAKING  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  1963 


From  a  June  14,  1963,  letter  to  Matthew  Mc- 
Closkey,  then  U.S.  ambassador  to  Ireland.  The 
letter  was  among  several  documents  released  in 
December  by  Ireland's  Department  of  Justice  re- 
lating to  threats  against  President  John  F . 
Kennedy  during  his  visit  to  Ireland  that  summer. 
An  Garda  Siochdna  is  the  name  of  Ireland's  feder- 
al police . 


O 


n  behalf  of  a  group  of  Irishmen  (belong- 
ing neither  to  the  Old  IRA  nor  to  any  of  its 
modern  counterparts,  such  as  those  recently 
engaged  in  cross-border  skirmishes)  united  to 
protest  (in  what  promises  to  be  a  spectacular 
episode)  against  the  grossly  insulting  pho- 
tographs and  pen-pictures  sent  to  American 
newspapers  about  Irish  people  in  general  and 
County  Wexford  people  in  particular,  we  wish 
to  inform  Your  Excellency  as  follows: 

Without  causing  any  threat  to  the  health  or 
life  of  President  Kennedy  during  his  forthcom- 
ing visit  to  Ireland,  we  will  carry  out  a  fool- 
proof (once  Irishmen  plan  for  Ireland's  sake, 
they  never  fail)  plan  to  have  a  sizable  bag  of 
white  flour  emptied  over  him  at  a  place  and  at 
a  point  where  the  episode  will  make  its  great- 
est and  most  sensational  impact.  (Other  simi- 
lar but  more  involved  techniques  of  embarrass- 
ment were  dropped  in  favor  of  the  one 
outlined  above,  mostly  because  they  risked 
some  remote  danger  to  the  president's  well- 
being.)  There  will  be  no  danger  of  an  un- 
opened heavy  bag  of  flour  being  either  deposit- 
ed upon  or  thrown  at  the  president. 

But  he  will  be  covered  in  the  best-milled 
Irish  flour  from  head  to  foot  in  full  view  of  the 
TV  cameras  unless  Your  Excellency  a)  issues  a 
statement  to  Irish  newspapers  deprecating  and 
apologizing  for  the  insulting  pictures  "confirm- 
ing" the  opinions  so  widely  held  by  the  "Great 
Gullible  American  Public"  that  the  Irish  are  a 
backward  race,  sunk  in  dirt,  poverty,  supersti- 
tion, etc.;  and  b)  issues  a  statement  to  the 
leading  newspapers  of  the  United  States  of 
America  condemning  the  lengths  to  which 
certain  American  cameramen  and  reporters 
have  gone  in  defaming  the  name  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  Irish  people  in  recent  weeks. 

Neither  the  Garda  authorities  (certain  of 
whom  are  secretly  in  sympathy  with  us)  nor 
the  Ministry  of  Justice  (at  least  two  officials 
there  would  willingly  aid  us)  are  aware  of  the 


indignation  which  is  seething  beneath  the 
surface  in  Ireland  at  this  moment.  It  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  our  "bag-of-flour" 
protest  will  be  the  only  one.  It  would  be  too 
bad  if  other  groups,  also  fed  up  with  American 
"pig-in-the-parlour"  and  "begorrah-an'- 
bejabers"  attitudes  toward  Ireland  (largely  be- 
cause it  has  remained  so  Catholic,  and  has  so 
strongly  resisted  Masonic  Anglo-Saxon  tyran- 
ny in  the  past),  were  to  throw  bricks  or  bottles 
at  the  president! 

We  admire  President  J.  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
but  unless  Your  Excellency  apologizes  in  his 
name,  he  pays.  Your  Excellency  may  take  it  as 
an  absolute  certainty  that  by  the  time  we  will 
have  put  our  plan  into  execution,  President 
Kennedy  will  be  rather  aptly  the  "white"  presi- 
dent from  the  White  House. 


[Dispatch] 

ARMIES  OF  THE  NET 


By  Wagner  James  Au,  from  "Fighting  the  Front," 
posted  January  15,  Martin  Luther  King  Day,  on 
New  World  Notes,  a  blog  devoted  to  breaking 
news  on  events  inside  Second  Life,  an  online  "vir- 
tual world."  Jean-Marie  Le  Pen,  the  leader  of  the 
Front  National  and  a  candidate  for  president  in 
France,  advocates  expelling  the  estimated  400,000 
illegal  immigrants  in  the  country.  First-round  elec- 
tions are  scheduled  for  next  month. 


T. 


he  first  night  I  arrived  at  the  protest 
against  the  Second  Life  headquarters  of  Front 
National,  the  far-right  French  political  party  of 
Jean-Marie  Le  Pen,  the  building  was  ringed  on 
all  sides  by  protesters  with  signs  to  wave  and 
statements  to  distribute.  By  the  second  night, 
many  Residents  had  armed  themselves.  Multi- 
colored explosions  and  constant  gunfire  shred- 
ded the  air  of  Porcupine,  a  shopping  island  that 
Front  National  had  inexplicably  picked  for  the 
site  of  their  virtual  world  HQ. 

It's  unclear  when  the  shooting  started,  or 
who  fired  the  first  shot.  Several  witnesses  cla;,  i 
Front  National  security  fori  lilted  them 

with  "push  guns,"  weapi  :>     ifflin 

Resident  across  the  island  lil  -   a  rag  doll,  but  in 
the  final  days  of  last  w<  least,  i 

flared  from  both  sides. 

Since  Porcupine  is  not  a  damn 
area,  weapons  then  ,  :  >wer 

as  pointing  a  finge:  m  en  and 
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saying  "bang."  But  get  enough  projectiles  fly- 
ing, and  server  lag  is  hound  to  grind  anyone's 
use  of  the  area  to  a  halt. 

One  enterprising  insurrectionist  created  pig 
grenades,  fixed  them  to  a  flying  saucer,  and 
sent  several  whirling  into  Front  National  head- 
quarters, where  they'd  explode  in  a  starburst  of 
porcine  shrapnel. 

A  few  native  English  speakers  joined  the 
fray,  with  at  least  one  unhelpfully  shouting, 
"The  French  stink!"  and  the  like. 

In  slow  motion,  1  wade  up  to  Ton TonCarton 
Yue,  who  is  strafing  the  Front  National  build- 
ing with  a  chaingun  usually  associated  with  an 
AC- 130  gunship.  I  ask  him,  "It  you  use  vio- 
lence, doesn't  that  reduce  you  to  their  level?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Yue  answers,  after  a  while.  "I 
don't  care.  Front  National  equals  violence." 
Having  offered  that  axiom,  he  unleashes  an- 
other barrage. 

And  so  it  raged,  a  ponderous  and  dreamlike 
conflict  of  machine  guns,  sirens,  police  cars, 
"rez  cages"  (which  can  trap  an  unsuspecting 
avatar),  explosions,  and  flickering  holograms  of 
marijuana  leaves  and  kids'  TV  characters.  By 
California  time,  the  battles  often  culminated  at 
two  or  three  in  the  morning,  when  Residents 
in  Europe  are  most  active.  The  chat  log  was 
choked  over  with  pro-  and  anti-Le  Pen  curses, 
mostly  in  French,  and  when  the  lag  was  not 
too  overwhelming  to  stream  audio,  the  whole 
fracas  was  accompanied  by  bursts  of  European 
techno.  Thus,  while  America  slept,  the  battle 
against  extremism  wore  on. 

By  last  weekend,  whole  sections  of  the 
Front  National  office  were  gone,  apparently 
lost  to  lag  or  sabotage,  their  banners  and 
posters  floating  in  midair.  By  this  morning,  the 
headquarters  of  Front  National  had  entitely 
disappeared  from  Porcupine.  In  its  place,  a  tiny 
casino  has  sprung  up  overnight  and  is  already 
receiving  customers.  Although  they're  gone 
from  the  land  of  Porcupine,  the  Front  National 
claim  to  be  unfazed.  "They're  a  bunch  of  losers," 
Front  National  Officer  Wolfram  Hayek  tells 
me,  grinning,  when  1  ask  about  the  protesters. 
"We're  gonna  tighten  security  and  come  back." 

In  honor  of  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  a  special  sun  is  made  to  arc  across  the 
grid  of  Second  Life  today.  If  you  look  closely 
enough,  you'll  see  his  face,  shining  down  on  an 
empty  field  where  once  the  forces  of  division 
made  a  bid  to  establish  themselves. 

1  wonder  what  King  would  make  of  the  high- 
minded  words  and  protest,  and  the  decidedly 
violent  uncivil  disobedience.  He  was  so  un- 
timely cut  down,  when  far  too  much  of  his 
work  remained,  in  his  country,  in  the  world  be- 
yond, and,  perhaps,  in  worlds  be  never  could 
have  imagined. 


[Abdication! 

COMPLETELY 
LEGITIMATE 


From  transcripts  of  audio  recordings  quoted  in  a  mem- 
oraridum  in  support  of  John  A.  '[Junior"  Gotti's  mo- 
in  iti  h  n  bail  pending  trial,  filed  in  2004.  Goto,  allegedly 
acting  boss  of  the  Gambino  crime  family  during  the 
1 990s ,  served  six  years  in  jrrison  for  racketeering,  be' 
ginning  in  1 999 .  In  October  prosecutors  dropped  fur- 
ther racketeering  charges  against  him  after  three  tni.s- 
trnds.  The  recordings,  made  in  secret  by  federal 
investigators  during  Gotti's  incarceration  when  he 
•was  visaed  by  his  friends  and  attorneys ,  were  used  by 
the  defense  to  argue  that  Gotti  had  retired  from  the 
Mafia  in  1999. 


T 

A  he 


_he  streets  are  somebody  else's  business.  I 
don't  want  to  hear  about  it  anymore.  I  told  these 
guys,  Don't  come  back.  I  don't  want  to  see  you 
again.  Don't  bring  messages  from  anybody.  I  don't 
want  to  know.  Nobody  cared  about  me  four  years 
ago  or  five  years  ago  or  three  years  ago,  so  now  I 
don't  care  about  them  today.  My  daughter  was 
born — not  even  a  card.  They  showed  me  who 
they  are.  It's  got  nothing  to  do  with  me.  The 
only  thing  we  got  in  common  is  the  same  last 
name.  Nothing  else.  I  don't  want  no  favors,  I 
don't  want  no  help.  I  don't  want  nothing.  Don't 
ask  me,  just  leave  me  be.  If  I'm  fortunate  enough 
to  walk  out  of  here  when  they  open  the  gates, 
I'm  leaving.  I'm  taking  my  sons,  my  daughters, 
I'm  going  away.  That's  it,  I'm  done.  The  bottom 
line  is,  whatever  I  was,  I'm  no  longer.  Parts  of  it 
were  my  choice,  parts  were  my  father's  choice. 

So  much  treachery.  I  never  thought  that  my  fa- 
thet  couldn't  have  loved  me  to  push  me  into  this 
life.  I  had  a  good  life.  I  had  good  guys  around  me. 
We  did  our  own  thing,  we  minded  our  own  busi- 
ness. I  know  my  father  loved  me,  but  I  got  to 
question  how  much  to  put  me  in  with  all  these 
wolves.  This  is  the  world  you  put  your  kid  in. 
Now  you  want  me  to  recommend  you  for  this 
world?  Never.  If  that's  what  you  want,  then  you 
have  to  get  up  and  leave  and  you  can't  come  back 
here  again — you're  not  welcome  anymore.  When 
I  come  home,  you  sell  whatever  you  got,  we  move 
someplace  else.  We'll  go  to  Montreal.  We'll  be  mil- 
lionaires. I'm  telling  you  to  be  legitimate.  I'm 
telling  you  to  stay  away  from  these  people.  It's 
take.  There's  nothing  real  about  it  anymore,  be- 
lieve me.  Any  honor  and  dignity  died  with  my  fa- 
ther. My  father  on  the  street  made  you  want  to  be 
part  of  it  because  he  was  that  kind  of  guy.  You 
wanted  to  teel  as  close  to  him  as  possible. 
You  wanted  to  be  in  it.  When  he  left,  the  picture 
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changed.  Smart — smart  would  have  been  run- 
ning away  a  Long  time  ago,  smart  would  have 
been — I  got  trapped.  All  my  father  had  in  this 
world  was  me.  I  couldn't  tell  him,  "Listen,  Pad,  1 
don't  want  to  live  in  New  York.  I  want  to  leave, 
I  want  to  move  to  Carolina."  He  would  have 
looked  at  me  like  "What  do  you  mean'"  I  want- 
ed to  move  to  Florida  at  one  time.  How  would  1 
ever  tell  him  that  1  want  to  pack  up  and  leave.7  My 
father  would  have  said,  "Well,  you  enjoyed  the  he- 
ginning  ot  the  game.  Now  in  the  middle  you  want 
to  walk  away."  I  couldn't  disappoint  the  guy,  I 


[Rebuke] 

LEST  YE  BE  JUDGED 


From  a  September  25  censure  decision  by  the  New 
York  State  Commission  on  Judicial  Conduct,  in  the 
matter  of  William  A.  Carter,  a  judge  in  Albany,  who 
was  the  subject  of  a  complaint  filed  in  December  2005 . 


ihe 


.he  ethical  rules  require  every  judge  to  he  an 
exemplar  of  dignity  and  decorum.  Respondent 
has  acknowledged  that  on  two  incidents  he  vio- 
lated those  standards.  In  the  first  incident,  after  a 
defendant  became  agitated  and  said  he  did  not 
want  to  participate  in  the  proceeding  because  it  was 
"unlawful,"  respondent  angrily  left  the  bench, 
threw  off  his  glasses  and  judicial  robes,  and  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  toward  the  defendant.  Respondent 
said  to  the  defendant,  "You  want  a  piece  of  me?" 
Although  a  police  officer  quickly  removed  the  de- 
fendant from  the  courtroom  and  another  officer 
physically  blocked  respondent  from  pursuing  the 
defendant,  this  unseemly  episode  was  an  egregious 
breach  of  judicial  decorum.  Four  months  later,  re- 
spondent appeared  to  encourage  the  use  of  phys- 
ical violence  by  a  police  officer  against  a  defendant, 
who  had  just  made  an  offensive  gesture.  Re- 
spondent told  the  officer,  who  was  upset  that 
respondent  was  not  going  to  do  anything  about  the 
gesture,  "If  you  are  so  upset  about  it,  why  don't  you 
just  thump  the  shit  out  ot  him  outside  the  court- 
house?" Respondent  claims  the  comment  was  not 
intended  literally  but  was  a  way  of  telling  the  of- 
ficer to  stop  overreacting.  Respondent,  a  ft  irmer  pi  >- 
lice  officer,  characterized  the  comment  as  "cop 
speak."  Even  if  not  meant  literally,  such  a  state- 
ment has  no  place  in  a  judicial  forum,  where  emo- 
tions should  be  tempered  and  issues  resolved  in  a 
peaceful,  orderly  manner. 


had  to  stay.  If  we  are  stupid  enough  to  raise  our 
children  near  this,  then  we  deserve  to  die  in  jail. 
It  you  told  me  my  son  is  involved  in  the  street,  I'd 
hang  myself,  1  couldn't  do  another  day  in  jail.  I'd 
he  sick.  If  you  told  me  my  brother  got  involved  in 
this  lite,  1  would  disown  him.  On  my  father's 
grave,  I  sweat  to  you  1  would  never  say  hello  to  him 
again.  Ever.  Learn  from  me.  Let  me  be  the  sacri- 
ficial lamb.  Go  on  with  your  lite.  Learn  to  feed  your 
famih  and  be  a  responsible  human  being. 

If  you're  doing  something  wrong,  if  anybody  is, 
shame  on  them.  They  pay  the  piper,  that's  all  you 
got  to  do,  be  a  man,  pay  the  piper.  If  someone  out 
there's  done  something  wrong,  don't  throw  it 
hack  onto  me.  I  didn't  do  it.  Otherwise,  if  you 
are  all  being  legitimate,  you  got  nothing  to  wor- 
ry about.  When  they  give  you  their  subpoenas,  go 
there,  answer  their  questions  truthfully,  answer 
everything  they  wanna  know.  Whatever  records 
you  got,  give  it  to  them.  Don't  hide  nothing.  Stay 
away  from  all  these  people.  Go  to  work.  If  you  love 
your  kids,  then  enjoy  them,  because  if  you  make 
the  wrong  move,  you're  not  gonna  have  'em  any- 
more, you're  gonna  go  to  jail. 

I  would  rather  clean  up  shit  in  Central  Park  than 
be  involved  with  this,  these  mutts.  I  won't  break 
bread  with  these  people.  I  don't  have  an  ounce  of 
loyalty  to  them.  If  they  came  to  me,  and  they 
were  on  tire,  I  wouldn't  even  piss  on  them  to  put 
them  out. 


[Fiction] 

CREPUSCULE 
WITH  MICKEY 


By  C/iristopfter  Sorrentino,  from  a  story  published 
in  Conjunctions:  47.  Sorrentino  is  the  author  of 
the  novel  Trance. 


I 


am  inviting  he  and  his  wife  to  come  down  here 
on  account  of  my  own  familiar  feelings.  Kids,  as 
they  say,  is  a  pain  in  the  tuchis  by  trade,  and  while 
those  belonging  to  others  is  something  I  ordinar- 
ily do  not  care  to  become  involved  with,  and  gen- 
erally speaking  I  am  greatly  opposed  to  guys  who 
stick  their  nose  into  the  business  of  other  families, 
as  I  grow  older  I  find  it  a  pleasure  to  extend  my  au- 
thoritativeness  on  account  ot  longevity  into  realms 
I  might  have  avoided  in  my  youth. 

This  is  despairing  people  we're  mentioning. 
They  come  for  help  as  people  in  such  straits  of- 
tentime  have.  I  am  meeting  them  at  the  airport 
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Vibrations  III,  oil  on  canvas,  by  Yang  Shaobin,  whose  work  was  shown  in  January  at  Alexander  Ochs  Galleries,  in  Berlin. 


because  struggling  you  shouldn't  have  to  do  when 
one  gets  off  an  airplane,  and  a  car  waiting  is  always 
nice.  The  bus  and  taxi  transportation  is  a  laugh  and 
despairing  people  I  feel  should  be  as  relaxed  as  pos- 
sible when  having  a  sit-down  meeting  in  which  a 
favor  is  to  be  asked.  I  have  Victor  drive  me  in 
the  Fleetwood. 

It  is  a  charter  flight  and  they  come  off  of  it.  She 
is  a  fine-looking  dame,  taking  dainty  little  steps 
with  her  little  feet  and  ankles  just  so.  This  is  what 
I  am  informed  and  do  believe  are  class  cues.  This 
is  a  phrase  obtained  from  the  sociology-type  people 
who  have  from  time  to  time  had  occasion  to  speak 
with  me.  Anyway,  they  are  a  big  tell,  the  tiny 
feet  growing  out  of  those  sculptured  ankles,  and 
those  little  footsteps  just  ringing  out  with  class 
and  the  sort  of  upbringing  that  used  to  be  rare 
before  it  became  widespread.  Believe  me,  it  was 
easier  on  the  eyes  to  look  at  him.  Don't  mistake: 
according  to  me,  she  is  gorgeous.  In  a  way  she  re- 
minds me  of  a  girl,  that  use  to  work  at  the  Half 
Moon,  that  was  also  a  class  act.  But,  regards  him, 
just  that  he  is  a  much  more  restful  person  to  take 
a  gander  at,  just  set  in  his  relaxed  and  sort  of  easy 
way.  If  I  were  a  big  dog  type  of  person,  which  I  am 
not,  he  would  remind  me  of  a  golden  Labrador, 
with  his  relaxed  bearing,  a  guy  that  does  not  care 
if  his  breakfast  gets  all  over  his  cardigan,  or  what. 

"Come  on,"  I  says,  "I  got  a  car  waiting.  You 
must  be  tired  after  the  plane  ride." 

You  could  say  that  a  limousine  is  a  very  unso- 
ciable vehicle  with  the  blacked-out  windows  and 


the  driver  that  is  big,  uncommunicating,  occa- 
sionally carrying  small  arms,  and  in  sunglasses  of 
that  aviator  type  which  is  now  widespread.  But  to 
me  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion  and  of  course  once 
inside  the  Fleetwood  it's  a  different  story.  Inside 
the  Fleetwood  you're  obliged  to  pass  the  time  of 
day,  if  only  to  say,  "Look,  you  mind  if  I  sit  facing 
forwards?  Because  I  get  a  little  feeling  in  my  stom- 
ach from  facing  in  the  wrong  way."  You  make  a 
conversation,  in  other  words.  Now  that  I  am 
putting  my  mind  to  it,  it  is  a  lot  like  the  way  it  is 
with  a  cellmate  in  stir.  Anyway,  it  is  clearly  up  to 
me  to  break  the  ice  of  our  conversation  we  haven't 
been  having  yet  and  I  look  across  at  him  gazing  in 
his  easygoing  but  somewhat  traumatic  way  out 
the  window  and  her  crossing  one  tiny  ankle  across 
the  other,  the  woman  who  weighs  a  hundred 
pounds,  net,  and  most  of  it  the  hairs  on  her  head, 
vvhich  stand  straight  up  and  look  hard, 
like  a  lemon  meringue  pie. 


Lhe 


-he  popular  press  says  what  I  am  is  the  heir  to 
the  gambling  empire  of  Bugsy,  which  nobody 
called  him  anything  but  Ben,  Siegel,  which  I  do 
not  care  to  dispute  because  it  would  involve  split- 
ting hair.  Anyway  the  thing  which  always  has 
bothered  me  is  the  allegations  which  they're  con- 
tending, "Mickey  Cohen  lives  extravagantly"  or 
"Mickey  Cohen  loves  publicity."  1  live  the  way  1 
always  have  outside  of  the  prison  walls,  and  I  am 
the  first  or  at  least  in  the  top  three  persons  to  ad- 
mit that  I  don't  see  any  good  coming  out  of  per- 
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sonal  discomfort.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  pub- 
licity, but  let  me  point  out  two  things  which  is  first 
that  nobody  is  mobbing  me  at  the  airport — which 
in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  the  well-known  place 
for  celebrities  to  arrive  and  depart  at  and  for  their 
fans  to  greet  them  hollering  and  with  autograph 
books  and  earner. is  flashing — so  how  much  in 
othet  words  publicity  could  there  he?  And  alsi  i,  si  i 
tell  me  what  is  so  wrong  with  publicity?  Danny- 
Thomas  receives  publicity.  Eartha  Kitt  receives 
publicity.  Victor  Borge  receives  publicity.  1  )ean 
Martin  receives  publicity.  I  am  a  law-abiding  cit- 
izen that  has  paid  debts  to  society  and  it  1  am 
committing  some  big  sin  receiving  publicity  in 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  then  let  he  who  lives  in  a 
glass  house  cist  the  first  stone. 

1  point  things  out  on  the  drive,  the  civic  im- 
provements. Because  what  is  a  person  it  he  isn't 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  ot  his  city?  Plus 
the  quiet  can  get  you  in  a  car-sized  space.  The  main 
thing,  though,  is  impress  them  with  the  sense 
that  they're  with  a  real  citizen.  Don't  ask  me  how 
but  someone  who  can  show  a  feeling  tor  the  fin- 
er things  right  off  the  bat  has  a  shot  at  coming  off 
like  a  real  human  being.  She  just  shakes  her  head, 
though,  then  moves  her  hand  out  from  under  his. 

He  says,  "We  made  our  home  here  in  Los 
Angeles  for  several  years,  Mr.  Cohen." 

"It's  a  big  city,"  1  says.  And  I'm  thinking  ill  of 
a  sudden  of  this  episode  of  a  cop  show  I  seen  once, 
where  a  nice  kid  just  goes  haywire;  drugs,  hair, 
moving  out  from  the  house  in  Sherman  Oaks  to 
like  Hollywood,  like  a  total  Fuck  You.  Not  that 
they  say  this  in  the  show,  hut  the  idea.  And  it 
makes  me  think:  it  I  ever  was  thinking  1  didn't 
want  to  join  out  with  them  in  finding  their  daugh- 
ter, then  my  mind  is  changed.  1  definitely  do  want 
to  lend  them  a  hand.  Because  a  child  that  looks  in 
its  father's  face  and  goes,  Well  Go  Fuck  Y<  >urself — 
that  is  a  big  heartache,  and  you  me  the  tongue  bit- 
ing, the  cut-it-out-with-the-nagging  you're  always 
saying  to  their  mother;  you  think  ot  that  little  pile 
ot  cigarette  butts,  what  you  found  under  the  hedge 
by  the  pool,  you  said  nothing;  the  mileage  on  the 
car  that  mysteriously  shoots  up  by  forty,  fifty  miles 
a  clip,  you  keep  it  to  yourself;  the  short  phone  calls 
she's  taking  on  the  extension  in  the  other  room 
you're  not  in,  seldom  a  word  out  of  you;  all  those 
things  where  you  say:  Okay,  a  good  head  she's  g<  >t 
on  her.  Okay,  maybe  it's  just  a  little  maze  she  is 
going  through.  So  who  could  say  no? 
Rachmanes,  in  other  words,  is  what  1  got. 


O 


'ver  at  my  house  he  sort  of  just  flumps  down 
into  a  chair  but  he  is  up  on  his  teet  again  when  I 
offer  up  the  suggestion  maybe  you  want  to  help 
yourself  to  a  drink?  People  like  t<  i  nuke  their  own 
drinks,  1  notice.  She  is  walking  around  the  room 
taking  things  in,  trying  to  catch  me  at  what  she 
would  think  ot  as  a  mistake,  though  one  of  the  first 


things  1  educated  myself  to  purchase  with  hard- 
earned  money  is  other  people's  good  taste,  and  the 
place  1  can  assure  you  is  decorated  with  the  snazz 
of  one  of  the  better  hotels.  1  le  is  standing  at  the 
bar  examining  all  the  manner  of  bottles  and  de- 
canters 1  have  lined  up  over  there,  snuffing  a  lit- 
tle which  can  happen  when  you  get  off  ot  a  plane 
because  ot  what  I  read  about,  how  the  breaths  ot 
all  the  passengers  mingle  in  the  ventilation  and 
could  cause  a  cold  to  develop,  so  I  suggest  to  him 
a  shot  of  rye  whiskey,  neat,  which  is  popular  tor 
its  ability  to  assassinate  germs  at  once. 

He  takes  one  ot  the  decanters  and  lifts  the  stop- 
per and  takes  a  sniff.  He  says,  "I've  got  to  confess 
that  I'm  not  at  all  sure  ot  why  we're  here." 

She  says,  "Oh,  really?"  She  says,  "That's  quite 
an  about-face.  Before,  you  were  so  certain  that  we 
had  to  drop  everything  and  come  down  here  im- 
mediately" She  says,  "Just  spit  it  out,  Randy.  This 
isn't  the  time  to  be  polite."  She  says,  "We're  wast- 
ing Mr.  Cohen's  time." 

"Mr.  Cohen,"  he  says,  "one  of  our  reporters  at 
the  Examiner  suggested  that  you  might  be  ot  as- 
sistance to  us.  As  you  may  know,  we've  fallen  out 
i  if  touch  with  our  daughter  and — 

"Who  got  snatched." 

"Yes,"  he  says  slow.  "She  was  kidnapped  from 
her  apartment  in  Berkeley.  And  it's  causing  us 
some,  that  is,  we're  anxious  to — 

"They  carried  her  out  of  there  naked,"  she 
says.  "Can  you  imagine  how  embarrassed  she 
must  have — " 

"Excuse  me,  but  this  is  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  r 

"Yes,  ot  course." 

"The  Monarch  of  the  Dailies?" 

"That's  what  we  call  it,  yes."  He  is  sounding  a 
little  doubtful.  It  is  the  sort  ot  thing  I  throw  in 
there  from  time  to  time  to  slow  a  person  down  in 
rheir  speech,  sometimes  to  a  stop.  I  think  he's 
understanding  this.  He  does  not  look  like  a  guy 
wdio  is  anxious  to  hear  his  wife  talking  about  his 
slaughter  getting  hauled  naked  into  the  street. 

"Mr.  Cohen.  That's  hardly  pertinent.  As  I  was 
trying  to  say,  our  daughter  was  carried,  naked, 
from  her  apartment — " 

"Hearst  papers  always  had  the  best  tunnies. 
Nobody's  actual  father  took  the ]oumaU  American, 
but  you  would  try  to  find  the./-A's  tunny  papers 
whenever  you  got  the  chance.  Or  was  it  the  Dai- 
ly Mirror  we  loved?" 

"Now,  how  could  you  confuse  the  two?"  He 
laughs,  sits  down  across  from  me,  and  he  is  ready 
to  talk  about  this  tor  a  while.  I  mean  the  discom- 
fortude  is  gone  because  who's  got  the  touch? 

"The  old  papers,"  I  says.  "Everybody  loves  the 
old  papers." 

"The  tatterdemalion  newsies." 

"The  thunder  of  the  presses." 

"The  whiskey-voiced  old  newspapermen." 
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But  I  lamp  her  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  and 
see  she  is  overdue  to  start  in  again,  saying,  you 
know — carried,  naked,  street. 

At  a  certain  point  I  was  obligated  to  enroll  in 
a  course  for  recidivistic  offenders  so  called.  It  was 
entitled  Crisis  Intervention  and  one  such  tech- 
nique is  the  heading  off  of  the  lengthy  yammer- 
ing of  excited  yentas,  which  are  certainly  a  crisis 
in  my  estimation.  Our  Group  Leader,  which  was 
by  way  of  calling  him  the  teacher,  instructed  us  to 
defuse  and  anticipate,  and  it  is  apparently  obvious 
that  the  defusing  thing  has  not  worked  so  that  I 
should  lay  out  her  beef  for  her  and  the  theory  is 
that  she'll  shut  it  up. 

"So  your  daughter  is  carried  away  in  the  night 
and  naked  into  the  bargain.  It  must  have  been  very 
embarrassing.  And  for  you,  too.  And  now  she  is 
schlepping  guns  all  over  the  place  and  calling  you 
bad  names  in  addition." 

It  is  certainly  safe  to  say  that  I  am  sympathizing 
in  all  sincerity.  It  is  my  own  sweet  child  which  told 
me  to  shove  off,  though  never  were  there  guns  car- 
ried, or  statements  of  the  seditious  variety — but  in 
the  end  these  are  just  the  trifling  details  for  I  am 
the  type  of  guy  who  can  spend  happy  hours  crying 
and  snuffling  into  his  soup,  toting  up  heartache, 
getting  sick  with  it,  hives  and  eczema,  cold  sweats 
and  nausea,  haunted  by  the  impression  of  the  hole 
they'd  shove  you  in  if  they  had  half  a  chance — I 
mean,  like,  whoever — and  so  who  is  needing  de- 
tails to  make  you  feel  worse?  So  her  specific  case: 
naked,  guns,  nasty  names.  "Acknowledge  their 
concerns,"  is  what  Group  Leader  said.  "Repeat 
them  back  to  them,  acting  as  a  verbal  mirror." 

"I  got  some  daughter  trouble,  too,"  I  says.  "Trou- 
ble begins  in  dribs  and  drabs.  One  day  she  starts 
taking  meals  in  her  room.  The  room  smells  like 
tuna  fish  and  sour  milk  and  on  everything  there's 
cracker  crumbs.  One  day  you  find  the  cerise  chif- 
fon gown  you  got  her  stuffed  like  an  old  shmatte 
into  the  bottom  of  her  wastepaper  basket.  One  day 
you  find  narcotics  paraphernalia." 

"Our  daughter  was  abducted,"  she  says. 

He  says,  "Catherine.  It's  not  a  competition.  I 
think  Mr.  Cohen  is  just  trying  to  empathize." 

"Let  me  put  it  to  you,  since  my  husband  seems 
incapable  of  doing  so.  My  husband  is  under  the  im- 
pression that  your  criminal  connections — 

A  wince  from  him  here.  "Not  at  all  the  way  I 
would  have  characterized  it." 

— put  you  in  a  better  position  to  get  infor- 
mation concerning  our  daughter's 
whereabouts  and  well-being." 


A 


.  child  becomes  sick,  a  child  misbehaves.  A 
child  invents  strange  games  that  involve  having 
a  conversation  with  themselves  in  a  whisper.  A 
child  steals  coinage  you  leave  lying  around  just  for 
the  purpose.  A  child  makes  friends  who  you  wc  iuld 
rather  they  did  not.  A  child  breaks  a  toy  from 


sheer  carelessness  and  then  hides  the  broken  bits 
behind  the  furnace.  All  of  it  could  smash  your 
heart.  What  are  you  hiding  the  broken  pieces  for? 
Of  your  papa  you're  afraid?  Tsatskeleh,  who  could 
care  about  broken  toys?  Toys  are  for  breaking! 
And  besides,  who  has  the  time?  Papa's  squaring 
everything  away  like  some  squirrel  with  nuts 
stuffed  in  his  jowls.  Back  at  the  house,  the  wife, 
maybe  she  drinks.  Or  she  is  on  a  diet  plan  which 
is  involving  the  gospel  of  the  New  Testament. 
Or  she  takes  dancing  lessons  from  a  Brazilian 
homo.  Nuts  in  your  cheeks,  your  paws  scrabbling 
on  the  herringbone  floor.  The  maid  going  for  the 
supplemental  buck,  and  slipping  to  your  kid  eth- 
nic foodstuffs  into  the  bargain.  Go  ahead  and  try 
to  establish  a  legacy.  Go  ahead,  provide  for  the  fu- 
ture. What  a  joke.  And  then  what? 

I  am  feeling  a  very  disconsoling  feeling,  re- 
membering and  considering.  I  want  to  assist  a 
couple  in  the  locating  of  their  daughter;  what  I  get 
is  a  man  and  a  wife  and  the  usual  bunch  of  diffi- 
culties. How  not?  Already  they  found  out  they 
are  not  so  important  as  they  wanted  to  think. 
Now  they  find  out  they  aren't  even  so  important 
to  each  other.  And  that  is  something  which  it 
takes  a  lot  to  bring  out  into  the  light.  How  long 
can  you  hide  it  and  pretend  ?  Long  is  how  long.  I 
says  to  myself,  "Fix  it  for  them,  Mickey.  You  can 
fix  it"  What  can  I  tell  you?  That  is  the  way  I'm 
built.  For  years  people  come  up  to  me,  "Help.  Fix. 
Mend.  Patch  up."  You  get  used  to  it.  People  think- 
ing that  you  have  all  this  excess  confidence  you 
can  just  lay  off  on  them. 

I  says,  "Well,  here  is  what  I  know.  From  my 

criminal  connections."  This  is  a  statement  with  the 

intent  for  him  to  laugh  at  it,  but  he  makes  a  weird 

face.  I  select  not  to  inform  him  because  it  can  be 

an  embarrassment  to  be  advised  what 

emotion  you  ought  to  have. 


N. 


I  ow  in  my  house  I  am  alone  again.  I  think  of 
my  girl,  that  face  in  the  windshield  as  the  car 
backed  down  the  drive  the  last  time,  I  am  waving 
good-bye,  everything  will  be  okay.  What  I  packed 
into  that  wave,  like  it  was  the  most  important 
message  I  was  sending  with  my  arm:  everything  will 
be  okay,  it  will  be  you  and  me  practicing  walking 
together,  me  holding  onto  your  hands;  it  will  be  a 
birthday  cake  for  you  to  blow  on  all  the  candles  oi, 
wearing  an  imitation  straw  hat,  a  what  do  you  call 
them,  a  boater;  what  happened  to  Santa?  what 
happened  to  training  wheels?  We  can  go  through 
picture  albums  and  laugh  at  the  haircuts  if  she 
wants.  That  arm  was  saying,  Isn't  it  enough  to 
know  that  I'm  waiting  for  you,  right  here  in  this 
spot?  Isn't  it  enough,  the  arm  was  saying,  that  you 
have  a  father's  every  confidence?  And  this  was  in 
spite  of  everything  under  the  bridge  so  far,  which 
was  quite  a  bit.  The  car  rolled  down  the  drive  and 
turned  into  the  street  and  then  it  was  gone. 
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Clockwise  from  top  left:  Invisible  Self-Portrait  (in  my  studio),  Invisible  Self-Portrait  (in  .1  bathroom  in  Philadelphia),  Invisible  Self- 
Portrait  (in  Tom's  bedroom),  and  Invisible  Self-Portrait  (in  the  entrance  to  my  borne),  oil  on  wood  panels,  by  Ellen  Harvey,  were  on  ex- 
hibit in  (  ktober  at  magnus  muller,  in  Berlin. 
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PARTIES  OF  GOD 

The  Bush  Doctrine 

and  the  rise  of  Islamic  democracy 

By  Ken  Silverstein 


A. 


.mong  the  precepts  of  the  "Bush  Doc- 
trine"— as  loyalists  to  the  current  president  call  the 
set  of  foreign-policy  principles  by  which  they,  and 
no  doubt  he,  hope  his  tenure  will 
be  remembered — by  far  the  most 
widely  admired  has  been  his 
stance  on  democracy  in  the  de- 
veloping world.  The  clearest  ar- 
ticulation of  this  stance  can  be 
found  in  a  November  2003 
speech  at  the  Washington  head- 
quarters of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  when 
Bush  sharply  denounced  not  just 
tyranny  in  the  Arab  states  but 
the  logic  by  which  the  West  had 
abetted  it.  "Western  nations  excusing  and  ac- 
commodating the  lack  of  freedom  in  the  Middle 
East  did  nothing  to  make  us  safe — because  in  tbe 
long  run,"stability  cannot  be  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  liberty,"  he  said.  "As  long  as  the  Middle 
East  remains  a  place  where  freedom  does  not  flour- 
ish, it  will  remain  a  place  of  stagnation,  resent- 
ment, and  violence  ready  for  export."  Saying  it 
would  be  "reckless  to  accept  the  status  quo,"  Bush 
called  for  a  new  "forward  strategy  of  freedom  in  the 
Middle  East."  At  least  in  its  rhetoric,  this  was 
nothing  less  than  a  blanket  repudiation  of  six 
decades  of  American  foreign  policy. 

Since  the  president's  speech,  democracy's  cause 
has  suffered  a  series  of  setbacks  in  the  Middle 
East.  King  Abdullah  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  ar- 
resting government  critics  and  has  rejected  calls 
to  hold  elections  for  even  a  toothless  "consulta- 
tive council."  (The  kingdom  has  no  parliament.) 
In  Egypt,  which  receives  $2  billion  per  year  in 


American  aid,  President  Hosni  Mubarak  was  "re- 
elected" two  years  ago  in  a  landslide,  nine  months 
after  his  regime  jailed  his  primary  challenger, 
Ayman  Nour,  on  the  spurious 
charge  that  he  had  forged  signa- 
tures for  his  party's  registration. 
Political  repression  has  also  in- 
creased in  Jordan,  another  re- 
cipient of  vast  U.S.  financial  aid. 
The  government  has  imposed 
new  restrictions  on  free  speech 
and  public  assembly,  a  crack- 
down designed  to  squelch  over- 
whelming domestic  opposition 
to  the  regime's  close  alliance 
with  the  Bush  Administration. 
Notwithstanding  President  Bush's  new  "for- 
ward strategy  of  freedom,"  the  United  States  has 
marshaled  nothing  more  than  a  few  hollow  de- 
murrals  against  the  antidemocratic  abuses  by  its  al- 
lies, and  it  maintains  close  partnerships  with  all 
of  America's  old  authoritarian  friends  in  the  re- 
gion. When  reaching  out  to  opposition  figures,  it 
has  chosen  pro-Western  elites  such  as  Nour  in 
Egypt  or  Ahmed  Chalabi  in  Iraq,  both  of  whom 
are  more  admired  in  Washington  and  London 
than  they  are  at  home. 

Above  all,  America  has  refused  to  engage 
with  Islamic  opposition  movements,  even  those 
that  flatly  reject  violence  and  participate  in  dem- 
ocratic politics.  It  is  true  that  many  Islamists  long 
rejected  the  concept  of  elections,  which  the  more 
radical  of  them  still  argue  are  an  infringement  on 
God's  sovereignty;  others  rejected  democracy  be- 
cause they  believed,  with  good  reason,  that  elec- 
tions in  their  countries  were  so  flagrantly  rigged 
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riVEN  DEMOCRACY,  ISLAMISTS 
W(  >l  ILD  CONTROL  LARGE  BLOCS, 
II-  NOT  MAJORITIES,  IN  ALMOST 
EVERY  MIDEAST  COUNTRY 


that  they  offered  no  realistic  path  t<  1 1  hange.  (Ot 
course,  Islamic  groups  that  did  seek  to  c  ampaign 
in  elections  were  frequently  barred  from  Joint;  so 
by  dictatorial  regimes.)  But  since  the  1990s,  grow- 
ing numbers  of  Islamists  have  concluded  that  re- 
form from  within  can  be  achieved  gradually, 
through  electoral  politics. 

Today,  there  are  dozens  ol  active  Islamic  po- 
litical parties,  both  Shiite  and  Sunni,  with  di- 
verse political  and  ideological  agendas.  Their  lead- 
ers are  certainly  not  liberal  democrats,  and  some, 
like  llamas  in  Palestine  and  Hezbollah  in 
Lebanon,  maintain  armed  wings.  But  it  is  not  en- 
tirely accurate  to  describe  them,  as  is  frequently 
done  in  the  United  States,  as  fundamentalist  or 
backward  or  even  necessarily  conservative.  The 

new  Islamic  move- 
ments are  popularly 
based  and  end<  irse 
live  elections,  the  ro- 
tatii  m  <  it  power,  free- 
dom of  speech,  and 
other  concepts  that 
are  scorned  by  the 
regimes  that  cur- 
rently hold  pi  iwei  Is- 
lamist groups  have  peacefully  accepted  electoral 

deleai ,  even  when  it  was  obvious  that  their  gov- 
ernments had  engaged  in  gross  fraud  to  assure 
their  hold  on  power.  In  parliaments,  Islamists 
have  not  focused  on  implementing  theoc  racy  or 
imposing  shari'ah  but  have  instead  foughl  foi 
political  and  social  reforms,  including  govern- 
ment accountability. 

And  increasingly  the  Islamists  have  numbers 
on  their  side.  Were  democ  rac  \  suddenly  to  blos- 
som in  the  Middle  East  today,  Islamist  parties 
would  control  significant  blocs,  it  not  majorities, 

•  in  almost  every  country.  Hamas  swept  to  victo- 
ry in  the  Palestinian  elections  of  200h,  in  a  vote 
among  the  freest  ever  seen  in  the  Middle  East.1 

•  The  Shiite  group  I  lezbollah,  which,  like  1  lamas, 
is  designated  by  the  U.S.  State  Department  as  a 
terrorist  organization,  picked  up  parliamentary 
seats  in  Lebanon's  2005  national  balloting  arid  en- 

•  tered  the  cabinet  for  the  first  rune.  Egypt's  Mus- 
lim Brotherhood — despite  being  officially  banned, 
and  despite  massive  fraud  and  violence  against 
supporters — won  eighty-eight  sears  in  parliament 
two  years  ago,  making  it  by  far  the  largest  oppo- 
sition bloc .  The  Islamic  Auion  Front,  Jordan's 

major  Islamic  party  and  a  winy  of  the  local  Mus- 
lim Brotherhood,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
country's  best-organized  political  movement  and 
won  IS  percent  of  the  parliamentary  sears  in  the 
most  recent  election. 

'  /n  response  to  the  vote,  which  was  held  with  (  '  S  sup- 
port, President  Bush  cut  ofj  aid  to  the  new  government 
and  announced  that  the  I  'nited  States  would  nut  speak 
to  its  leaders 


One  need  not  endorse  either  the  ideology  o| 
the  tactics  ol  these  groups  to  wonder  it  the  whole- 
sale rejection  ol  dialogue  with  them  is  truK  in  the 
long  term  interests  of  the  I  anted  Sr.Ues.  Indeed 
looking  beyond  the  disastrous  war  in  Iraq,  per 
haps  the  central  questions  facing  Amerk  an  for- 
eign policy  are  .is  follows:  1  low  is  n  possible  n 
promote  democracy  and  fight  terrorism  when 
movements  deemed  by  the  United  States  to  be 
terrorist  and  extremist  are  the  most  politically 
popular  in  the  region?  And  given  this  populan- 
i\ ,  what  would  true  democracy  in  these  nat  ions 
resemble?  It  is  impossible  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions without  first  listening  to  these  movements, 
but  the  U.S.  government  and,  frequently,  the 
media  have  deemed  them  unworthy  even  <  >1  this; 
their  public  grievances  -over  America's  seem- 
ingly unconditional  support  for  Israel,  its  inva- 
sion oi  Iraq,  its  backing  of  dictatorial  regimes 
that  rule  much  of  the  Muslim  world — are  dis- 
missed as  illegitimate  or  insincere,  their  hostil- 
ity explained  away  as  a  rejection  of  "Western 
freedoms."  In  tact,  as  1  discovered  during  my 
own  visits  with  Islamist  leaders  over  the  past 
yi  .a,  these  groups  are  busy  forging  their  own  no- 
tions of  freedom,  some  of  them  Western  and 
some-  of  them  decidedly  not.  If  we  want  to  en- 
vision a  democratic  future  for  the  region,  we 
need  nor  embrace  these  ideas,  but  we 
most  certainly  need  to  understand  them. 


L. 


fast  fall,  on  a  sunny  and  unusually  clear  clay 
in  smog-choked  Cairo,  1  walked  across  a  foot- 
bridge over  a  narrow  stretch  of  the  Nile  that  sep- 
arates the  city's  central  district  from  a  neighbor- 
hood called  Manial.  On  a  mar  halfway  across,  a 
solitary  man  in  a  long  robe  and  a  green  head  scarf 
sat  selling  tissues,  pac  kaged  sweets,  yum,  and  can- 
dy.  Down  below,  a  fisherman,  his  wife,  and  two 
young  children  were  eating  lunch  in  a  small 
wooden  boar  tied  up  at  the  water's  edge.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  city,  Manial  looks  dirty  and  run- 
down, and  its  streets  are  in  perpetual  gridlock;  hut 
by  l  'aim  standards  the  district  is  solidly  middle- 
c  lass,  its  storefronts  hosting  not  only  a  variety  of 
small  shops  but  also  the  Fatin  Hamama  Cinema, 
named  after  one  of  the  country's  most  famous 
at  tresses,  as  well  as  a  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken. 
The  neighborhood  is  also  home  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  which  oc- 
cupies the-  second  floor  ot  a  nondescript  apart- 
ment building  overlooking  the  river.  At  a  desk  just 
inside  the  office  door,  a  young  man  was  cutting  up 
newspapers  with  a  razor  and  pasring  srories  to 
notebook  paper  with  a  glue  srtck.  He  motioned  me 
into  the  next  room,  where  a  halt  dozen  Brother- 
hood members  sar  arrayed  in  identical  green  chairs, 
watching  a  TV  newscaster  discuss  the  death  sen- 
tence that  Saddam  I  lussein  had  just  received  from 
an  Iraqi  court.  Similarly  dressed  in  sober,  inex- 
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pensive  Western-style  business  suits,  the  men  re- 
sembled nothing  so  much  as  a  group  of  small- 
town insurance  salesmen.  After  a  few  minutes' 
wait  I  was  escorted  down  a  hallway,  where  a  long 
glass  case  held  copies  of  the  Koran  and  other  re- 
ligious texts,  and  into  the  office  of  Mohammed 
Habib,  the  Brotherhood's  deputy  general  guide 

J  and  chief  political  strategist,  who  sat  at  a  small  desk 
buried  under  piles  of  paper. 
•  The  Muslim  Brotherhood  is  an  international 
Sunni  movement  with  affiliates  across  the  Arab 
world  and  beyond,  including  in  the  West,  but  its 
first  and  preeminent  branch  is  in  Egypt. 
Established  in  1928,  the  party  has  peri- 
odically been  implicated  in  antigovern- 
ment  violence.  In  1948,  one  of  its  ac- 
tivists assassinated  Prime  Minister 
Mahmud  Fahmi  Nokrashi;  the  following 
year,  government  security  agents  mur- 
dered the  Brotherhood's  revered  founder, 
Hassan  al-Banna.  Sayyid  Qutb,  an  in- 

]  fluential  Sunni  thinker  and  a  hero  to 

I  Al  Qaeda,  later  became  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  group,  and  in  1966  he  and 
two  others  were  executed  for  plotting 
against  the  regime  of  Gamal  Abdel  Nass- 
er. Qutb,  though,  was  long  ago  repudi- 
ated, and  while  the  Brotherhood  main- 
tains as  its  slogan  "Islam  Is  the  Solution," 
it  has  embraced  and  reinterpreted  the 
more  pragmatic  ideas  of  al-Banna.  It  re- 
nounced violence  in  the  1970s,  appar- 
ently in  good  faith,  and  it  openly  en- 

Idorses  democracy  as  well  as  full 
citizenship  rights  for  the  Copts,  a  Chris- 
tian minority  that  constitutes  nearly  10 
percent  of  Egypt's  population. 

The  Brotherhood  long  shunned 
electoral  politics.  Al-Banna,  the 
group's  founder,  took  a  dim  view  of  po- 
litical parties — partly  because  he  saw 
them  as  divisive  and  partly  because  the  parties 
of  his  day  were  tied  to  the  British  government, 
which  exercised  significant  influence  well  be- 
yond Egypt's  formal  independence  in  1922.  But 
in  a  landmark  decision  in  1984,  the  movement's 
ruling  Guidance  Council  decided  to  reverse  that 
stance.  "The  Imam  Hassan  al-Banna  disliked 
political  parties  because  during  his  time  they 
were  corrupt  and  incompetent,"  Habib  told  me, 
in  explaining  the  change.  "That  is  why  he  em- 
phasized building  a  movement,  not  a  party.  But 
we  have  proclaimed  our  acceptance  of  democra- 
cy that  is  based  on  the  peaceful  exchange  of 
power,  with  the  umma — the  community — the 
basis  of  all  authority."  Because  the  Brotherhood 
is  technically  banned,  its  political  candidates 
run  as  independents,  but  the  group  also  operates 
in  the  open.  Independent  political  observers  I 
spoke  with  all  believed  that  if  a  fair  election 


were  held  today,  the  Brotherhood  would  win  a 
plurality,  it  not  a  majority,  of  the  vote. 

Habib  has  a  short  white  beard  and  thinning 
hair,  and  wore  a  light  blue  jacket;  white  curtains 
hung  across  the  windows  behind  his  desk  and  bil- 
lowed in  a  breeze  off  the  Nile.  Ahmed  Ezz  Eldin, 
another  Brotherhood  official,  worked  at  a  desk 
on  the  opposite  wall,  surfing  the  Internet  on  a 
laptop  computer.  The  Brotherhood  has  a  strong 
following  among  the  poor,  but  the  movement's 
backbone  is  made  up  of  doctors,  lawyers,  engi- 
neers, and  other  middle-class  professionals.  Habib 


was  a  professor  of  geology  until  1981,  when  he  was 
arrested  and  fired  from  his  job  because  of  his 
Brotherhood  activism.  Arrested  twice  more  since, 
he  has  spent  a  total  of  almost  seven  years  in  prison, 
most  recently  a  fifteen -month  term  that  ended 
in  August  of  2002.  Habib  has  a  relaxed,  pleasant 
manner  and  still  displays  professorial  airs,  with  a 
habit  of  counting  off  the  points  of  his  case  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  "The  Egyptian  people  have 
the  absolute  right  to  choose  their  own  leaders 
and  programs,"  he  said.  "We  have  a  saying:  the  un- 
just state  will  vanish  even  if  it  is  Islamic,  but  the 
just  state  will  remain  even  if  secular." 

I  asked  Habib  if  participation  in  electoral  pol- 
itics had  changed  the  Brotherhood,  which  is 
known  locally  as  the  Ikhwan.  He  waited  to  reply 
until  an  office  worker  set  down  a  tray  with  small 
cups  of  thick  Turkish  coffee.  "The  government 
has  no  interest  in  political  reform,"  he  said.  "In 
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such  a  situation,  even  a  group  as  popular  as  the 
Brotherhood  can't  accomplish  anything  without 
allies.  We've  realized  the  importance  of  forming 
coalitions  with  other  parties,  even  those  with 
very  different  beliefs  and  ideologies." 

Habib  says  concerns  about  the  Ikhwan's  reli- 
gious rigidity  are  overblown.  He  laughed  when  1 
told  him  that  one  (.  Cairo  chain-smoker  told  me  he 
worried  that  the  Brotherhood  would  ban  ciga- 
rettes, because  some  Islamic  scholars  consider 


tobacco  to  be  haram,  or  forbidden  by  the  Koran. 
"There  are  certain  issues  everyone  agrees  upon 
because  it  is  written  in  the  Koran,  and  we  can't  ig- 
nore that,  but  on  other  issues  there  is  no  agree- 
ment," he  said,  while  checking  an  incoming  text 
message  on  his  cell  phone.  "So,  yes,  we  will  take 
an  attitude  on  matters  forbidden  by  the  Koran,  but 
it  someone  wants  to  drink  alcohol  or  smoke  in 
their  hi  >me,  that's  their  right.  We  will  n<  it  be  spy- 
ing on  them.  It's  the  same  with  the  veil.  We  want 
to  create  an  atmosphere  where  each  and  every 
woman  wants  to  wear  a  veil,  because  we  know 
from  verses  of  the  Koran  that  they  should.  But  no 
woman  will  be  forced  to  wear  a  veil.  It 
will  be  a  person. il  decision." 


E 


gypt  has  been  Muslim  tor  more  than  a  mil- 
lennium; but  by  the  early  nineteenth  century, 


the  British  proconsul  there  would  report  horn 
that  "tor  .ill  purposes  of  broad  generalisation 
•  the  only  difference  between  the  (  'opt  and  th 
Moslem  is  that  the  former  is  an  Egyptian  whJ 
worships  ma  Christian  church,  whilst  the  latte 
i-  an  K'\ pt ian  who  worships  in  a  Mohammed, n 
'  mosque."  Secularism  dominated  Egyptian  politl 
ical  and  cultural  lite  through  at  least  the  1960s 
and  even  today  the  country  does  not  remotely 
'Compare  to,  s.i\ ,  Saudi  Arabia,  where  womei 
.ire  forbidden  to  drive  and  C  Christianity  i- 
•  essentially  outlawed.  Bur  over  the  pasi 
quarter-century — mirroring  trends  else- 
where in  the  region — Egypt  has  become' 
more  and  more  "Islamized,"  as  Muslims 
from  all  social  classes  have  increasingly 
embraced  (whether  or  not  they  strictly 
abide  by)  a  conservative  interpretation  ot 
Islam.  In  Cairo,  especially  in  poor  neigh- 
borhoods, it  has  become  difficult  to  find 
small  shops  that  sell  cigarettes,  due  to 
the  growing  belief  that  smoking  is  un- 
Islamic.    In   the   wealthy  district   ot 
Zamalek,  an  island  m  the  Nik',  a  single 
shop — forthrightly  named  Drinkie's — 
sells  kittled  liquor.  The  number  of  restau- 
rants ottering  alcohol  anywhere  in  the 
t.  if\  has  dropped  sharply. 

•  The  turn  to  Islam  has  been  fueled  by- 
scholars  and  televangelists,  the  latter  of 
whom  have  been  particularly  successful 
in  proselytizing  to  educated  Egyptians. 
A  TV  preacher  named  Amr  Khaled 
was  deemed  to  be  such  a  threat  by  the 
Mubarak  regime  that  it  banned  him 
from  his  central  Cairo  mosque;  tor 
three  years  Ik  lived  in  London,  hut  his 
sermons  continued  to  circulate  in 
Egypt  via  satellite  television,  cassette 
tapes,  and  the  Internet.  Islamic  ideas 
also  have  gained  popularity  because  of 
the  good  works  done  by  Islamists.  The 
Brotherhood,  tor  example,  runs  job-training 
programs  and  hospitals,  and  doctors  affiliated 
with  the  group  otter  tree  treatment  for  poor  pa- 
tients. Students  at  overcrowded  and  under- 
funded public  schools  are  tutored  by  Ikhwan 
volunteers,  and  the  group  distributes  pens  and 
paper  at  the  start  ot  the  school  year. 

Young  Egyptians,  even  those  from  solidly  sec- 
ular upper-class  families,  are  increasingly  devout. 
One  person  1  met  with  in  Cairn  told  me  of  her 
friend,  a  doctor  whose  university-educated  son 
had  become  increasingly  conservative  and  grown 
a  long  Islamic-style  beard.  Over  the  course  of  a 
recent  Ramadan,  the  son  spent  hours  daily  at 
mi  isque  and  began  lecturing  his  father  about  how 
he  must  live  a  simpler  lite  or  else  risk  going  to  hell. 
The  daughter  ot  another  acquaintance,  a  man 
who  holds  a  high  position  in  government, 
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suddenly  broke  off  her  engagement  to  a  wealthy 
businessman  after  deciding  that  he  was  not  suf- 
ficiently religious.  Up  through  the  early  1970s,  few 
female  students  at  Cairo  University  displayed 
any  sign  of  Islamic  dress.  I  visited  the  university 
and  found  that  virtually  all  women  on  campus 
wore  at  least  a  head  scarf. 

It  is  possible  that  Egyptian  Islamists  are  insincere 
in  their  espousal  of  democracy;  that  the  Muslim 
Brotherhood  would,  in  the  event  it  gained  power, 
seek  to  impose  a  stifling  brand  of  shari'ah- inspired 
rule  on  the  nation.  Occasionally,  members  of  the 
group  have  heightened  such  concerns  by  making 
outrageous  remarks.  Last  year,  after  the  government 
approved  the  demolition  of  a  mosque  in  down- 
town Cairo,  a  radical  Brotherhood  parliamentar- 
ian named  Ali  Laban  said  that  "mosques  are  the 
exclusive  possession  of  God,  and  the  officials  who 
approve  their  demolition  should  be  executed." 
Brotherhood  legislators  also  furiously  demanded  the 
resignation  of  Culture  Minister  Faruq  Hosni  last 
November  after  he  described  the  wearing  of  Is- 
lamic veils  as  "regression." 

Yet  overall  the  Brotherhood  has  undergone  a 
marked  shift  since  it  began  competing  for  public 
office  more  than  two  decades  ago.  Perhaps  because 
of  its  increasingly  young  and  educated  base,  the 
group's  religious  politics  seem  to  have  become 
more  moderate.  During  its  early  years  of  poli- 
ticking, the  Ikhwan  was  preoccupied  with  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  Koran  and  shari'ah 
law,  and  called  for  closing  down  nightclubs  and 
government  distilleries.  Today,  though,  while 
the  Brotherhood  still  rails  against  social  evils,  it 
is  more  focused  on  political  reform.  The  Ikhwan's 
parliamentary  officials  have  led  anti-corruption 
campaigns,  shaped  debate  on  a  consumer-pro- 
tection bill,  pushed  the  government  to  combat 
bird  flu,  and  fought  to  lift  a  draconian  twenty-five- 
year-old  "emergency  law"  that  allows  the 
government  to  severely  restrict  polit- 


T 
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ical  activity. 


.he  strange  collision  of  Western  liberalism 
with  Islamic  tradition  is  starkest  in  discussions  of 
the  role  of  women.  One  day,  I  paid  a  visit  to  an 
organization  called  the  International  Islamic  Com- 
mittee for  Woman  and  Child,  which  is  located  in 
a  neighborhood  called  Mohandiseen.  The  dis- 
trict stretches  along  the  Nile  on  land  that  up  un- 
til the  early  1970s  was  still  home  to  farms  and 
villages.  During  the  Sadat  era,  it  was  swallowed  up 
by  the  city,  and  cinder-block  apartment  houses 
sprang  up  to  accommodate  the  newly  emerging 
professional  and  middle-class  residents  who  poured 
in.  Today,  Mohandiseen  is  a  fashionable  district 
known  for  its  trendy  boutiques  and  nightclubs; 
the  Committee  occupies  the  second  floor  of  a 
small  office  building  just  down  the  road  from  the 
popular  Bull's  Eye  Pub. 


The  primary  goal  of  the  Committee,  explained 
its  president,  Kamilia  Helmy,  is  to  protect  the 
family,  which  she  believes  is  threatened  by  fem- 
inists working  through  the  United  Nations. 
"Western  feminists  don't  like  the  family,"  Helmy, 
an  Ikhwan  activist,  told  me.  "They  see  it  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  modernization."  Helmy  has  a  universi- 
ty degree  in  engineering;  a  chunky  woman,  she 
wore  an  orange  veil  and  a  brown  gown,  and  she 
doodled  at  her  desk  as  she  spoke.  On  the  wall  be- 
hind her  was  a  framed  tapestry  with  the  word 
"Allah"  at  the  center  surrounded  by  the  ninety- 
nine  names  of  God.  Feminists,  she  said,  "call  for 
liberating  women  from  the  family  and  any  re- 
sponsibilities toward  husbands  and  children.  They 
believe  women  should  rule  the  world  and  men 
should  be  marginalized,  which  is  rubbish  in  my 
opinion.  I  live  my  life  in  accordance  with  my  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  I  resent . . .  being  pressured  by 
a  foreign  agenda." 

Helmy  counts  a  number  of  American  groups 
as  allies,  including  the  Utah  chapter  of  an  orga- 
nization called  United  Families  International, 
whose  website  says 
it  is  "dedicated  to 

defending  and  pro-  OvER  THE  PAST  TWENTY-FIVE 

moting  marriage," 

and  describes  ho-  YEARS,  EGYPTIAN  CULTURE  HAS 

mosexuality  as  "a 
behavior  that  it  is 
possible  to  change 
with  therapy."  In- 
deed, quite  a  few  of 

Helmy's  views  might  be  readily  embraced  by 
conservative-minded  Americans.  Another  of 
Helmy's  charitable  pursuits  is  setting  up  small  de- 
velopment projects,  one  of  which  distributed 
ovens  to  poor  women  so  they  could  bake  and 
sell  bread;  she  talked  about  charity  with  the 
tough-love  rhetoric  of  an  ardent  free  marketeer. 
"A  beggar  once  went  to  our  prophet,  Muham- 
mad, and  asked  him  for  money,"  she  told  me. 
"He  refused,  and  said,  Take  an  axe,  cut  down 
trees,  and  sell  the  wood.'  That  is  precious  ad- 
vice. We  teach  the  poor  not  to  ask  for  money  but 
to  earn  money,  for  their  own  dignity.  And  that 
way  they  will  also  listen  to  our  message — a  hun- 
gry stomach  doesn't  allow  for  listening." 

Although  women  do  not  hold  top  positions  in 
the  Ikhwan's  political  hierarchy,  they  do  play  a  no- 
table role  in  the  organization.  In  1994  the  Broth- 
erhood issued  a  declaration  supporting  the  right 
of  women  to  vote  and  to  run  for  public  office. 
Makarim  Eldery,  a  Brotherhood  activist  and  the 
widow  of  the  movement's  former  secretary-general, 
ran  for  parliament  in  2005.  She  had  a  big  lead  in 
early  returns,  which  would  have  made  her  the 
first  female  Islamist  in  the  parliament,  but  the 
vote  mysteriously  shifted  in  favor  of  her  oppo- 
nent after  Brotherhood  officials  were  barred  from 


BECOME  MORE  AND  MORE 
"ISLAMIZED" 
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the  counting  stations.  (During  the  2000  vote,  Ji- 
han  El-Halafawi,  the  wife  of  a  powerful  Brother- 
hood official,  won  a  parliamentary  scat,  but  the 
government  blocked  her  from  taking  it.)  "There's 
an  image  that  the  Brotherhood  is  patriarchal  and 
doesn't  want  to  give  women  space,  to  encourage 
them  to  he  socially  active,"  Helmy  told  me.  "That 
is  false.  During  the  [parliamentary]  elections,  we 
sisters  played  a  clear  and  prominent  role.  We  vot- 
ed, advocated  tor  candidates,  and  guarded  the 
ballot  boxes  to  try  to  prevent  fraud."  She  sup- 
ports the  idea  of  women  running  for  office  and  says 
she  would  always  vote  tor  the  most  qualified  can- 
didate, whether  male  or  female.  The  lone  excep- 
tion is  the  post  of  president,  which  Helmy 
believes  should  be  held  by  a  man — as 
mandated,  she  says,  by  Islamic  law. 


I 


_t  is  impossible  to  grasp  Egyptians'  contempt  tor 
the  Mubarak  regime  without  understanding  the 
startling  inequality  this  regime  has  bred.  A  ma- 
jority of  Cairo's  17  million  residents  live  in  trash- 
strewn  slums,  with  open  sewers  running  through 
the  streets.  Meanwhile,  the  richest  Egyptians  lead 
lifestyles  so  extravagant  that  they  have  become 
strangers  in  their  own  country.  They  vacation  in 
Europe,  spend  weekends  at  summer  homes  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  escape  the  indignities 
of  life  in  Cairo  at  private  clubs — like  the  sprawl- 
ing 1 50-acre  Gezira  Club,  which  was  founded  by 
the  British  colonial  rulers  and  still  boasts  a  golf 
course  and  manicured  lawns  for  croquet  and  ten- 
nis. The  military,  a  critical  pillar  of  the  regime,  is 
also  well  looked  after.  Senior  officers  easily  move 
into  comfortable  j<  »bs  atter  retirement,  while  those 
still  on  active  duty  are  offered  perks  ranging  from 
cheap  beach  houses  to  subsidized  groceries. 

The  lifestyle  of  Egypt's  ruling  class  is  under- 
written by  considerable  government  corruption. 
Alaa  Mubarak,  one  of  the  president's  sons,  became 
notorious  for  pressuring  private  businessmen  to 
cede  him  stakes  in  their  companies.  A  popular 
joke  about  him  had  a  tourist  spotting  three  pho- 
tographs on  the  wall  of  a  restaurant:  one  of  Nass- 
er, another  of  Sadat,  and  the  third  of  Hosni 
Mubarak.  He  asks  the  owner  who  the  first  man  is, 
and  the  owner  tells  him  it's  the  man  who  over- 
threw the  Egyptian  monarchy  and  served  as  the 
country's  president.  "Who's  the  second  man?" 
the  tourist  wants  to  know.  "That's  Anwar  Sadat, 
our  next  president,"  comes  the  reply.  "He  made- 
peace  with  Israel  but  was  assassinated  in  1981." 
Next  the  tourist  wants  to  know  who  the  third  man 
is.  "Him?"  says  the  restaurant  owner.  "That's  my 
business  partner's  rather." 

For  a  time,  the  Mubarak  regime  actually 
seemed  fearful  that  the  Bush  Administration 
was  serious  about  its  rhetorical  calls  for  democ- 
racy in  the  Middle  East.  But  following  the 
Ikhwan's  impressive  showing  in  the  parliamen- 


tary elections  in  late  2005,  and  particularly  afteJ 
Hamas's  victory  in  the  Palestinian  elections  in 
2006  and  as  the  situation  in  Iraq  unraveled,  it  be-J 
came  apparent  that  the  United  Stales  had  no  in- 
tention of  pressing  the  matter  of  political  re-| 
form.  That  became  clear  last  May  when,  on  the 
day  after  security  forces  in  Cairo  violent  Iv  broke 
up  an  opposition  protest,  Carnal  Mubarak,  the 
president's  son  and  would-he  successor,  met  ir 
Washington  with  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney 
and  other  administration  officials. 

The  State  Department  has  periodically  criti- 
cized Egypt  when  it  has  jailed  pro-Western  fig- 
ures, such  as  the  former  presidential  candidate 
Ayman  Nour.  But  it  has  uttered  barely  a  word 
about  the  arrests  this  year  (reported  by  Human 
Rights  Watch  1  of  more  than  one  thousand 
Brotherhood  members,  many  of  whom  have 
been  charged,  under  the  dubious  Article  86  of 
Egypt's  penal  code,  with  belonging  to  an  orga- 
nization that  "impairs  the  national  unity  or  so- 
cial peace."  When  Secretary  of  State  Con- 
doleezza  Rice  visited  Cairo  in  June  2005,  she 
gingerly  pressed  the  Mubarak  regime  on  the 
need  for  political  reform  and  described  democ- 
racy as  "the  ideal  path  tor  every  nation."  Yet 
she  declined  to  meet  with  anyone  from  the 
Brotherhood,  saying,  "Egypt  has  its  laws,  it  has 
its  rule  of  law,  and  I'll  respect  that." 

A  former  CIA  officer  told  me  that  the  United 
States  had  unofficial  but  regular  contacts  with 
the  Ikhwan  until  the  late  1990s,  before  breaking 
off  communication  when  the  Mubarak  regime 
complained.  Since  the  September  1 1  attacks,  the 
Egyptian  government  has  worked  closely  with 
•  the  CIA  in  the  "war  on  terror,"  serving  as  a  fa- 
vored destination  for  "extraordinary  renditions," 
i.e.,  the  covert  transfer  of  suspected  extremists 
from  U.S.  custody  to  foreign  intelligence  agencies 
t<  >r  the  puqiose  of  interrogation.  Ironically,  then, 
despite  the  dictates  of  the  "Bush  Doctrine,"  it  is 
precisely  Egypt's  lack  of  democracy — the  regime's 
willingness  to  throw  Muslim  terrorism  suspects  in- 
to secret  prisons  and  employ  torture  against 
them — that  has  made  it  such  a  valuable  ally.  At 
the  same  time,  of  course,  the  Mubarak  govern- 
ment presents  itself  to  the  West  as  the  only  hope 
of  preventing  a  radical  Islamic  takeover.  "These 
regimes  are  not  stupid,"  the  former  CIA  officer 
said.  "They  know  the  language  they  need  to  speak 
to  ensure  our  continued  support,  so  they  raise 
the  Islamist  threat  and  we  fall  for  it,  because  we 
want  their  counterterrorism  cooperation.  That 
has  trumped  the  idea  of  democracy." 

Augustus  Richard  Norton,  an  adviser  to  the 
Iraq  Study  Group  with  whom  I  met  in  Cairo, 
told  me  that  he  admires  a  number  of  leading  lib- 
eral opposition  figures,  who  he  said  would  elim- 
inate corruption  and  establish  a  free  press  "if  they 
could  twitch  their  noses  and  do  it."  But,  he  added, 
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He  was  a  hardworking  farm  boy. 
She  was  an  Italian  supermodel. 

He  knew  he  would  have  just 
one  chance  to  impress  her. 
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"they  have  no  significant  base.  They  are  nice 
people  with  nice  ideas  and  they  have  impressiv  e 
handouts  in  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Por- 
tuguese for  Western  reporters,  but  there's  no  grass 
roots.  The  only  group  that  can  turn  out  people  is 
the  Brotherhood." 

Norton  believes  that  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Ikhwan  is  hilly  committed  to  democ- 
racy -a  standard  to  which,  it  should  he  noted, 
the  Mubarak  regime  1-  never  held — is  a  red  her- 
ring. "It  1  had  m\  w  a\ ,  I'd  dri\  e  a-  fast  as  1  could, 
sleep  until  noon,  and  have  all  -orr-  of  romantic 
dalliances  with  beautiful  women,"  he  said.  "But 
lite  is  constrained  by  practical  realities.  The  ques- 
tion ot  the  Brotherhood's  intentions  is  interest- 
ing to  discuss  over  coffee,  but  it's  not  a  real  ques- 
tion. There  are  structural  constraints  regarding 
what  they  could  do,  including  what  the  army 
would  allow  and  what  the  public  would  tolerate. 
There  are  SO  million  Egyptians,  and  mam  ot 
them,  even  devout  Muslims  who  follow  an  Is- 
lamic lifestyle,  are  skeptical  ot  the  Ikhwan  and 

would  not  tolerate  anything  like  an 

Islamic  takeover." 


E 


IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTR11  S,  Tl  IF 

HEZBOLLAH  MINIST1  R  NOTED, 

DEMOC  RACY  HAS  FOLLOWED  ITS 

OWN  LOGIC  AND  COURSE 


or  American  policymakers,  Hezbollah — the 
Party  ot  God — represents  perhaps  the  biggest 

challenge  posed  by  militant  Islam.  Initiated  by 
Lebanese  clerics  and  financed  by  Iran,  Hezbollah 
ha-  a-  a  slogan  "Death  to  America,"  and  it-  yellow- 
and-green  flag  is  emblazoned  with  a  hst  clenched 

around  an  assault 
ritle.   The   United 
States    holds    the 
group,  which  arose  in 
re-ponse  to  Israel's 
1982  invasion  and 
oc<  upation  of  south- 
ern  Lebanon,   re 
sponsible    tor    the 
198  5  sui<  ide  bomb- 
ing of  a  Marine  barracks  at  Beirut  Airport  that 
killed  241  soldier-,  as  well  as  a  number  of  othei  at 
tacks  during  Lebanon's  fifteen-year  civil  war  that 
ended  in  1990.  Soon  after  the  September  1  1  at- 
ta<  ks,  President  Bush  added  Hezbollah  to  the  U.S. 
"priority  list"  of  terrorist  organizations,  and  there 
was  even  talk  ot  a  possible  military  strike  against 
a-  forces.  In  2002,  then  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Richard  Armitage  described  1  lezbollah  as  "the  A- 
Team  ot  terrorists"  and  Al  Qaeda  a-  "the  B-Team." 
,i  et  the  parry  has  evolved  dramatically  from  its 


-'  /  \-spuc  the  group's  reputation  in  America,  a  AY.1  study 
h\  the  U.S.  Army  \\  ..•  I  \md  no  evidence  /inkmg 

i  lezbollah  to  international  t<  idents  since  the  at- 

)  and  a  leu  - 
enter  in  I00 J  and  lou4.  i 
which  together  killed  114  people.  Hezbollah  has  always 
denied  responsibility  for  those  attacks,  but  Argentine  in- 
ators  determined  that  it  was 


founding  days,  when  it  expressed  fealty  to 
urged  the  "pummeling" of  -  Christians,  and  smashe 
bottles  of  liquor.  A  key  turning  point  came  i 
1992,  when  Hezbollah  decided  to  participate  i 
electoral  politic-,  a  move  that  caused  a  deep  in 
ternal  split  and  ultimately  contributed  to  the  e\ 
pulsion  of  its  first  secretary-general.  Today,  the  pn 
man  concern  for  mam  of  it-  backers,  especiall 
the  growing  Shiite  middle  class,  is  not  establish 
ing  an  Islamic  republic  but  ensuring  that  Shiit 
communities  get  their  fair  share  from  the  go\ 
eminent.  Lebanon'-  political  system,  based  on  . 
National  Pact  that  was  negotiated  in  1943  and  al 
d  power  on  the  basis  of  a  census  complet 
ed  a  decade  earlier,  limits  Shufes  to  about  2c 
percent  of  parliamentary  seats  and  mandates 
Christian  president  and  Sunni  Muslim  prim* 
minister.  At  least  a  third  of  the  Lebanese  popu 
lation  i-  Shiite,  forming  the  largest  single  sect,  anc 
their  institutionalized  political  underrepre-enta- 
non  has  lett  their  communities  badly  served  by  the 
central  government.  (,Thi-  is  a  central  grievance 
in  Lebanon'-  recent  street  demonstrations,  which 
have  been  organized  by  Hezbollah  and  support- 
ed by  the  nation's  largest  Christian  party.) 

In  a  country  where  government  corruption, 
patronage,  and  cronyism  are  endemic,  Hezbol- 
lah has  won  support  by  running  schools,  hospi- 
tals, and  health  clinics,  collecting  garbage,  am 
providing  drinking  water.  In  the  southern  sub- 
urbs, known  as  the  Dahiyeh,  a  senior  Shiite 
cleric  run-  a  complex  called  Al-Saha.  an  ersatz 
castle  that  include-  a  restaurant,  Internet  cafe, 
hotel,  and  mosque.  The  profits  support  a 
Hezbollah-run  orphanage;  across  the  road  from 
Al-Saha  is  the  Martyr-  Foundation,  which  re- 
ceives  funding  from  Iran  and  makes  payments 
ro  the  families  of  deceased  Hezbollah  fighters. 

When  1  visited  Lebanon  last  November, 
three  months  after  the  end  of  the  war,  bombs 
from  Israeli  warplanes  had  left  the  Dahiyeh 
pockmarked  with  ten-foot-deep  craters;  whole 
buildings  had  been  reduced  to  tangles  of  con- 
acre and  cable-.  Damage  was  heaviest  in  the 
Haret  Hreik,  Hezbollah'-  political  zone,  where 
entire  blocks  lay  in  rums.  The  six-story  building 
that  housed  the  party's  TV  station,  Al-Manar, 
or  The  Beacon,  had  been  completely  obliterat- 
ed. But  the  postwar  cleanup  began  almost  im- 
mediately: Hezbollah  dispatched  teams  of  engi- 
neers to  evaluate  damage  and  estimate  the  cost 
of  repairs  or  rebuilding.  Within  days  residents 
received  cash  payments  of  up  to  $12,000  tor 
homes  that  had  been  destroyed  or  damaged.  At 
the  peak  of  the  cleanup,  hundreds  of  truck-  a 
day  were  carrying  rubble  to  dump  sites  along  a 
seaside  road  leading  out  of  the  city.  1  drove  by 
the  area  and  saw  three  vast  mountain-  of  build- 
ing ruins,  a  melancholy  mix  of  concrete,  furni- 
ture, appliances,  and  clothing. 


V      II  '■  INI     MARC  11  .\V: 


On  a  previous  trip  earlier  in  the  year  I  had 
met  Nawaf  Musawi,  Hezbollah's  foreign  affairs 
chief,  at  an  office  that  was  later  targeted  and 
destroyed  by  the  Israelis  during  the  early  days 
of  the  war.  Musawi  now  was  working  out  of  a 
temporary  office  in  a  drab  residential  building, 
in  front  of  which  three  young  girls  sat  chatting. 
The  elevator  was  out  of  service  due  to  a  black- 
out, so  1  climbed  the  steps  to  the  fifth  floor, 
where  I  was  escorted  into  a  room  furnished 
only  with  a  few  small  sofas  and,  on  one 
wall,  a  large  photograph  of  Hassan  Nas- 
rallah,  Hezbollah's  leader.  I  sat  on  one 
sofa  and  Musawi  on  another,  and  soon 
an  aide  brought  in  a  tray  of  cookies  and 
glasses  of  berry  smoothies,  which  he 
placed  on  a  table  between  us.  Musawi, 
who  has  a  neatly  trimmed  salt-and- 
pepper  beard,  was  dressed  in  tan  pants 
and  a  light  jacket.  He  clearly  under- 
stands English  without  difficulty — he  is 
a  keen  fan  of  Comedy  Central  shows, 
which  air  in  Lebanon  on  a  satellite 
channel,  and  he  has  given  strict  orders 
to  his  family  not  to  disturb  him  during 
Malcolm  in  the  Middle — but  he  spoke 
through  a  translator. 
•  Probably  the  most  common  complaint 
heard  about  the  United  States  in  the 
Middle  East  is  the  political  double  stan- 
dard, a  theme  Musawi  returned  to  re- 
peatedly. He  was  particularly  scathing 
when  discussing  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion's rhetoric  about  spreading  democra- 
cy to  the  Middle  East  and  its  attacks  on 
Islamic  groups.  "It's  funny,"  he  said  as  he 
fiddled  with  a  string  of  black  prayer  beads, 
"how  the  United  States  is  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  democracy,  but  it  just  so  hap- 
pens that  all  of  its  friends  in  the  region  are 
despotic  regimes.  Those  regimes  remain  in  pow- 
er with  American  support.  We  also  rely  on  sup- 
port, but  our  support  is  internal,  from  our  people, 
not  external." 

Musawi,  who  had  forthrightly  condemned  the 
September  1 1  attacks  when  1  saw  him  during  my 
first  visit  to  Lebanon,  again  spoke  scornfully  <  >1  bin 
Laden  and  his  followers.  "AlQaedaand  the  Tal- 
iban and  the  Salafist  movements  in  Algeria  and 
Iraq  are  movements  outside  the  framework  of  Is- 
lam," he  said.  "Their  relationship  with  Islam  re- 
sembles George  Bush's  relationship  to  democra- 
cy." As  for  Hezbollah,  Musawi  noted  thai 
democracy  followed  us  own  logi<  and  course  in 
different  countries.  "Swedish  democracy  is  dif- 
ferent from  German,  which  is  different  from 
French,  but  they  all  have  the  same  philosophy  al 
foundation,"  he  said.  "We  have  our  own  view, 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  Islamic  tradition 
and  with  a  special  emphasis  on  the  Shia  chara<  - 


ter.  But  we  value  democracy.  Shias  were  kept 
out  of  power  and  persecuted  for  fourteen  cen- 
turies; we  know  the  danger  of  dcspot- 
F^ry        ic  authority." 


T 
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liking  about  political  Islam,  or  Islam  at  all, 
is  difficult  for  Americans  because  our  stereotypes 
are  so  strongly  held.  Islamists  are  imagined  as 
poor,  uneducated  fanatics  who,  having  turned  to 
( i<  kI  for  comfort  and  sustenance,  are  particularly 


prone  to  irrationality  and  violence.  They  do  not 
allow  their  women  to  drive  (when  in  fact  wom- 
en drive  in  every  Muslim  country  except  Saudi 
Arabia);  indeed,  every  woman  in  a  veil  is  s<.-<n  :is 
a  victim  of  male  oppression.  When  Islamists  in  In- 
donesia attack  Playboy  or  Muslim  Brothers  in 
Egypt  denounce  racy  Lebanese  dant  ers,  it  is  a  sign 
not  only  of  backwardness  hut  of  sexual  repres- 
sion, which  is  smugly  asserted  to  be  a  root  of  Is- 
lamic terrorism.  (It  is  doubtful  thai  (Kama  bin 
Laden,  who  has  at  least  three  wives,  turned  to 
terrorism  out  of  sexual  frustration.)  Fear  of  ap 
pearing sympathetic  to  movements  thai  are  frankly 
hostile  to  the  U.S.  government  is,  I  suspe<  i,  an- 
other barrier  to  frank  discussion  of  Islamic  move- 
ments, as  is  the  media's  <  learbias  in  favor  of  Israel. 
To  write  with  any  nuance  about  Islamists  lor 
an  Amerii  an  audience  is  to  invite  controversy.  I 
experienced  this  firsthand  a  year  ago  when,  as  ;i 
stafi  reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  I  visited 


ri  r»i  >iri     ii 


Lebanon  tor  a  story  that  discussed  Hezbollah's 
evolution  from  its  origins  during  the  country's 
civil  war  and  the  basis  for  it--  popularity.  My  trip 
tell  during  Muharram,  a  ten-day  religious  holi- 
day for  Shiites;  during  the  holiday,  Nasrallah 
was  speaking  in  the  southern  suburbs  every  oth- 
er night,  and  1  went  to  see  Hussein  Nabulsi, 
head  of  Hezbollah's  media  relations  center,  to 
ask  it  it  would  be  a  problem  tor  me  to  attend. 
Nabulsi  initially  balked,  but  after  looking  me  up 


and  down  he  quickly  relented:  given  my  dark 
features,  thin  beard,  and  blue  jeans,  he  conclud- 
ed that  I  would  be  indistinguishable  from  most 
party  militants.  He  insisted,  though,  that  I  speak 
no  English  while  in  the  crowd  and  that  I  find  a 
local  Shiite  to  accompany  me  to  the  event.  This 
latter  role  was  rilled  by  Mostafa  Naser,  an  indus- 
trious, neatly  groomed  man  in  his  mid-twenties 
who  had  been  recommended  by  my  rent-a-car 
agency  when  1  had  asked  for  a  driver  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  southern  suburbs. 

That  night  we  parked  on  a  main  road  in  the 
Dahiyeh  and  joined  a  stream  of  thousands  of 
people  heading  to  an  auditorium  in  the  heart  of 
Haret  Hreik.  the  district  where  Hezbollah'-  po- 
litical offices  are  located  and  where  Nasrallah 
was  to  -peak.  After  passing  through  three 
checkpoints,  where  we  were  patted  down  tor 
weapon-,  we  reached  an  auditorium  decorated 
with  green,  black,  and  red  flags  commemorating 
Muharram.  (The  first  1-  the  colot  of  Islam;  the 
second  convex-  griet  tor  the  death  of  the 
Prophet  Muhammad'-  grandson,  the  Imam 
Hussein,  who  was  killed  along  with  his  follow- 
er- at  Karbala  in  ox  md  the  last  signifies 
Hussein's  blood.)  \\  e  dropped  our  shoes  near 
the  entrance  and  then  tiptoed  through  the 


packed  crowd,  which  was  divided  between  me; 
on  the  left  and  women  on  the  right. 

Nasrallah  took  the  stage  with  Mich  little  fan| 
tare  or  applause  that  I  first  mistook  the  man  al 
the  podium  tor  a  political  warm-up  act.  Even  tl 
.1  non-Arabic  speaker,  Nasrallah's  charisma  wal 
readily  apparent.  He  -poke  tor  an  hour,  seem 
ing  never  to  reter  to  note-,  and  kept  the  crawl 
alternately  applauding  and  pumping  fist 
throughout.  Naser  periodically  whispered  a  (ex 
translated  snatches  from  the  speecH 
which  mixed  religious  and  politics 
me— age-.  Heavy  anti-Israeli  commenl 
tarv  drew  a  particularly  noisy  res| 
the  crowd  erupted  in  laughtet  wher 
Nasrallah  derided  the  United  Nationl 
a-  an  American  toady  and  heapec 
-corn  on  its  call  for  Hezbollah  to  di- 
band  its  militia. 

A-  unsettling  a-  Nasrallah's  cult  of! 
personality  may  be.  much  of  what  I  -aw 
in  the  Dahiyeh  surprised  me.  Although 
the  area  is  often  referred  to  as  "Hezhol- 
lahland,"  it  hardly  has  the  feel  of  a  soJ 
called  Islamofascist  -tate.  At  corner 
cafes,  men  and  women  sip  small  cups 
ot  thick,  black  coffee  or  "cockl 
made  with  fresh  truir  topped  with 
whipped  cream.  In  a  small  Chn-nan 
section,  bars  serve  alcohol — cloudv, 
ani-e-tlavored  arak  is  particularly  popu- 
lar— and  attract  a  fair  number  of  Shiite 
client-.  Manv  women  wear  a  long 
gown  and  hijab,  the  traditional  Islamic  head 
scarf,  but  Western-style  clothing  is  not  uncom- 
mon, and  there  were  no  Hezbollah  Revolution- 
ary Guards  to  enforce  dress  codes.  On  the  street 
one  day  I  -aw  a  Shiite  woman  decked  out  in  a 
short  blue-jean  skirt,  low-cut  top,  and  black 
boot- — unusual  dress  tor  the  area,  to  be  sure, 
but  -he  drew  hardly  a  glance.  Beyond  such  mat- 
ters, it  was  obvious  that  Hezbollah  was  org 
cally  rooted  in  Lebanese  political,  social, 
and  cultural  life  and  that  reducing  it  to  the 
-tandard  caricature — "terrorist  group" — would 
be  grossly  misleading."' 

I  also  saw  how  important  it  was  to  lav  out 
Hezbollah's  own  political  narrative,  which  is 
frequently  given  short  shrift,  at  best,  in  Ameri- 
can accounts.  For  example,  virtually  any  news 
story  about  the  group  will  recite  the  litany  of 
civil  war-era  attacks  on  American  targets  in 
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Lebanon,  especially  the  bombings  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  and  the  Marine  barracks.  But  at  the 
time,  many  Lebanese  Muslims  saw  the  United 
States  as  a  hostile  force  that  had  intervened  in 
the  civil  war  on  behalf  of  Israel  and  its 
Lebanese  Christian  allies  in  the  government; 
the  attack  on  the  Marine  barracks  came  after 
American  warships  battered  antigovernment 
positions  with  shells.  And  although  Hezbol- 
lah's control  of  its  own  militia  is  clearly  unten- 
able in  a  democratic  Lebanon,  the  party's  ex- 
planation for  why  it  has  thus  far  refused  to 
disarm — that  is,  to  defend  against  Israel — is 
hardly  without  merit  from  a  Shiite  point  of 
view.  Since  1982,  some  20,000  people  in 
Lebanon,  many  of  them  Shiite  civilians,  have 
been  killed  by  Israeli  attacks,  and  Hezbollah's 
militia  is  the  only  entity  in  the  country  that 
represents  any  type  of  credible  deterrent  force. 

After  submitting  my  story,  though,  I  ran  up 
against  insurmountable  editorial  obstacles.  It 
was  clear  that  I  was  deemed  to  have  written  a 
story  that  was  too  favorable  to  Hezbollah,  even 
though  any  article  seeking  to  examine  its  popu- 
larity would,  by  necessity,  require  some  focus  on 
the  group's  more  attractive  aspects.  After  the 
story  was  near  completion,  a  new  editor  was 
called  in  to  review  it  because,  I  was  told, 
Hezbollah  had  a  history  of  inviting  reporters  to 
Lebanon  and  controlling  their  agenda.  The  ob- 
vious implication  was  that  this  had  happened  in 
my  case — despite  the  fact  that,  outside  of  my 
interviews  with  Hezbollah  officials,  I  had  had 
no  contact  with  the  party7.  I  had  hired  my  own 
driver  (who  turned  out  to  be  sympathetic  to 
Hezbollah,  like  most  Shiites,  but  not  connected 
to  the  movement)  and  translators  (all  Chris- 
tians), with  no  restrictions  placed  on  where  I 
went  or  who  I  met  with;  and  in  fact  I  had  spent 
significant  time  with  the  group's  critics. 

The  primary  problem,  it  soon  became  clear, 
was  fear  of  offending  supporters  of  Israel.  At 
one  point  I  was  told  that  editorial  changes  were 
needed  to  "inoculate"  the  newspaper  from  criti- 
cism, and  although  who  the  critics  might  be 
was  never  spelled  out,  the  answer  seemed  fairly 
obvious.  I  was  also  told  in  one  memo  that  "we 
should  avoid  taking  sides,"  which  apparently 
meant  omitting  inconvenient  historical  facts. 
Over  my  repeated  objections,  editors  cut  a  line 
that  referred  to  "Israel's  creation  following 
World  War  II  in  an  area  overwhelmingly  popu- 
lated at  the  time  by  Arabs."  That,  I  was  told  in 
an  email  from  one  editor,  David  Lauter,  was 

the  Arab  view  of  things.  Israelis  would  say,  with 
some  justification,  that  much  of  the  area  wasn't 
overwhelmingly  populated  by  anyone  at  the  time  the 
first  Zionist  pioneers  arrived  in  the  first  part  of  the 
20th  century  and  that  the  population  rose  in  the 


mid-decades  of  the  century  in  large  part  because  of 
people  migrating  into  Palestine  in  response  to  the 
economic  development  they  brought  about. 

But  that  argument,  which  in  any  case 
doesn't  refute  what  I  wrote,  was  long  ago  re- 
jected by  serious  Mideast  scholars,  including 
many  in  Israel.  It  also  avoids  confronting  a 
root  cause  of  the  conflict.  According  to  the 
Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine,  the  original  Zion- 
ist governing  body  in  what  was  to  become  Is- 
rael, there  were  roughly  1.1  million  Arab  Mus- 
lims living  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of 
partition — twice  the  number  of  Jews.  "Per- 
spective is  everything,"  I  replied  in  an  email  to 
the  editors.  "If  my  name  was  Mostafa  Naser 
and  I  grew  up  in  the  southern  suburbs  of 
Beirut,  I  seriously  doubt  I  would  be  an  ardent 
Zionist.  If  we  can't  even  acknowledge  that 
Arabs  have  a  legitimate  point  of  view — and 
acknowledge  what  the  numbers  show — we  car- 
icature them  as  nothing  more  than  a  bunch  of 
irrational  Jew  haters."  As  I  noted  in  a  conver- 
sation with  one  editor,  religious  hatred,  on 
both  sides,  is  an  element  in  the  conflict,  but  it 
is  fundamentally  a  struggle  over  land  and  na- 
tional identity.  If  an  Eskimo  state  had  been 
created  in  Palestine  in  1948,  one  suspects  that 
anti-Eskimo  feeling  would  have  increased 
markedly  in  the  Arab  world.4  After  days  of  un- 
fruitful negotiations,  and  a  final  edit  that  in 
my  view  gutted  the  story,  I  decided  to  pull  the 
piece  rather  than  "inoculate"  it 
to  the  point  of  dishonesty. 
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hile  the  West  debates  whether  the  Is- 
lamic world  is  ready  for  democracy,  an  equally  ap- 
propriate question  is  whether  the  West  is  ready 
for  Islamic  democracy.  A  rare  dissenting  voice  on 
engagement  with  the  Islamist  parties  has  come 
from  Conflicts  Forum,  a  small  group  of  retired 
Western  diplomats  and  intelligence  officials. 
"People  say  that  talking  to  them  [Islamists]  gives 
them  legitimacy,  but  they  already  have  legiti- 
macy," says  Alastair  Crooke,  formerly  of  MI6  and 
the  head  of  Conflicts  Forum.  "They  say  you  are 
empowering  them,  but  they  already  have  power. 
These  are  the  people  that  run  the  streets."  In  his 
view,  American  and  British  analysts  see  a  "clash 
of  civilizations"  between  the  West  and  Islam 
while  missing  a  fundamental  struggle  within  Is- 


4  When  1  asked  Musawi  about  the  Holocaust  denial  that 
has  been  espoused  by  some  Arab  leaders,  and  suggested 
it  reflected  an  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  Jewish  suf- 
fering, he  replied,  "We  are  not  denying  that  European 
racists  persecuted  an  entire  people  or  belittling  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  Jewish  people,  and  we  say  this  with  utter 
frankness  and  without  compliment.  But  Europeans  com- 
mitted those  crimes,  and  then  we  were  made  to  pay  for 
them  with  our  land." 
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lam  itself,  between  "revivalists"  who  see  ele( 
toral  polities  as  a  path  to  gain  a  stake  in  society 
and  "revolutionaries"  like  Al  Qaeda  who  reject 
that  path.  Political  dialogue  with  the  revivalists 
is  urgent,  since  anti-Western  sentiment,  inflamed 
by  the  Iraq  war,  is  pushing  the  pendulum  toward 
Osama  bin  Laden,  Crooke  believes.5 

Heretical  views  also  are  held  by  Efraim 
Halevy,  former  head  of  the  Israeli  Mossad,  and 
by  Milt  Bearden,  a  retired  senior  CIA  official, 
both  of  whom  1  interviewed  last  spring  over 
breakfast  at  the  Watergate  1  lotel.  (In  1985  the 
pair  held  a  quiet  middle-of-the-night  meeting 
at  the  Watergate's  bar,  where  they  helped  plan 
a  rescue  for  8,000  of  Ethiopia's  Falasha  lews.) 
Halevy  is  unrelenting  in  his  hostility  toward 
Hamas  and  Hezbollah,  but  he  considers  Al 
Qaeda's  brand  of  terrorism  to  be  sui  generis. 
"Al  Qaeda's  ambitions  are  universal  and  unat- 
tached to  territory,  and  it  seeks  to  destroy  the 
whole  system  of  nations,"  lie  says.  "[The  re- 
vivalists] aspire  to  be  part  of  the  system.  They 
have  constituencies,  property,  social  programs, 
and  other  assets  that  they  are  interested  in  pro- 
tecting." Bearden  draws  a  parallel  with  the 
post -World  War  II  period,  when  Communist 
parties  were  gaining  strength  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. "The  choice  was  to  counter  that  extreme 
with  another  extreme — the  far-right  wing — or 
to  nurture  the  Social  Democrats,"  he  says. 
"There  were  a  lot  ot  people  who  didn't  trust 
the  Social  Democrats,  who  saw  them  as  being 
almost  as  bad  as  the  Communists,  but  in  the 
end  working  with  them  was  the  most  effective 
way  to  achieve  our  goals." 

Those  favoring  some  sort  of  engagement,  or 
at  least  accommodation,  with  political  Islam  ar- 
gue that  political  exclusion  breeds  radicalism 
whereas  participation  requires  negotiation, 
compromise,  and  moderation.  Hence,  the  West 
should  encourage  political  participation  by  Is- 
lamist movements — in  the  same  manner  that 
other  groups  from  recent  history,  for  years  re- 
jected as  "terrorists,"  in  tact  eventually  became 
mainstream  political  forces,  among  them  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  the  African 
National  Congress,  and  the  Irish 
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Republican  Army. 


.his  last  example  is  instructive.  For  years 
the  IRA  was  considered  to  be  Europe's  most 
dangerous  terrorist  organization.  In  the  extremi- 
ty of  its  rhetoric,  it  painted  itself  as  incapable  of 
reason  or  compromise.  "This  war  is  to  the  end," 
it  stated  in  1L>84.  "There  will  be  no  interval.  . . . 
When  we  put  away  our  guns,  Britain  will  be  out 


s  The  Arab  f»vss  commonly  draws  a  similar  distinction: 
h  labels  Crooke's  revivalists  as  "national  Islamists"  and 
the  revolutionaries  as  "international  jihadists." 


ot  Ireland."  But  after  twenty-five  years  ot 
bloody  attacks  on  civilians  and  soldiers  aimed 
at  ending  British  control  ot  Northern  Ireland, 
the  IRA  called  a  cease-fire  in  1994  and  began 
negotiations  with  the  British  government.  The 
Clinton  Administration  strongly  backed  those 
talks  and  engaged  with  the  IRA;  the  following 
year,  the  movement's  political  wing,  Sinn  Fein, 
was  allowed  to  open  a  Washington  office,  and 
Gerry  Adams,  its  leader,  attended  a  St. 
Patrick's  Day  party  at  the  White  House. 

Negotiations  with  the  IRA  took  \ears  and 
were  not  always  smooth.  For  many  years  the 
group  refused  to  dismantle  its  paramilitary 
wing,  leading  at  times  to  the  suspension  of  the 
cease-tire  and  to  renewed  bombings  and  vio- 
lence. It  was  only  last  October,  fifteen  months 
after  the  IRA  declared  an  end  to  its  armed 
campaign  and  pledged  to  seek  to  achieve  its 
goals  "through  exclusively  peaceful  means," 
that  a  government  commission  declared  that 
the  group  had  undergone  a  "transformation" 
and  fully  renounced  terrorism.  Meanwhile, 
Sinn  Fein  became  a  leftist,  grassroots  political 
party  that  in  2002,  during  Ireland's  last  parlia- 
mentary elections,  won  6.5  percent  of  the  vote, 
and  it  also  holds  24  of  the  108  seats  in  the 
Northern  Ireland  Assembly. 

No  perfect  political  parallel  can  be  drawn 
between  Islamic  groups  like  Hamas  and 
Hezbollah  and  the  IRA,  hut  Augustus  Norton, 
the  adviser  to  the  Iraq  Study  Group,  believes 
there  are  enough  similarities  to  merit  study. 
"It's  imagined  that  Islamic  groups  are  esoteric 
and  exotic,  and  don't  conform  to  the  behavior 
of  other  groups  in  other  settings,"  he  said.  "But 
that  assumption  skews  the  debate  and  should 
be  turned  on  its  head.  Unlike  the  millenarian 
aims  of  Osama  bin  Laden,  [political  Islamists] 
have  goals  that  are  in  many  ways  pragmatic 
and  even  prosaic,  and  they  are  amenable  to 
reasonable  solutions  and  compromise." 

In  fact,  by  scorning  politically  active  Islamic 
movements  and  denying  their  legitimacy,  the 
United  States  is  essentially  signaling  to  the 
Middle  Eastern  public  that  electoral  politics 
are  a  meaningless  dead  end — precisely  the 
same  message  that  this  public  hears  from  Al 
Qaeda.  Last  year,  Ayman  al-Zawahiri,  Osama 
bin  Laden's  top  deputy,  issued  a  video  that  at- 
tacked the  Muslim  Brotherhood  for  participat- 
ing in  elections,  saying  it  played  into  America's 
"political  game"  of  "exploit[ing]  the  masses  and 
their  love  for  Islam";  in  another  video  he  criti- 
cized Hamas,  saying  that  armed  jihad,  not  elec- 
tions, was  the  only  way  to  liberate  Palestine.  If 
America  refuses  to  engage  with  Islamist  move- 
ments, however  foreign  or  flawed  their  ideas 
may  seem,  al-Zawahiri's  antidemocratic 
rhetoric  may  be  increasingly  well  received.       ■ 
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How  has  Christianity  changed  over  2,000  years: 

Follow  the  story  of  "Lost  Christianities," 
an  intriguing,  24-lecture  series  in  audio  or  video 


In  the  first  centuries  after  Christ, 
there  was  no  New  Testament. 
However,  books  of  Gospels,  Acts, 
Epistles,  and  Apocalypses  were  widely 
read,  and  were  fervently  followed  by 
groups  of  early  Christians.  But  they 
would  not  be  among  the  books  that 
formed  the  New  Testament. 

Relying  on  the  many  different 
Scriptures  available,  Christians  held 
beliefs  that  today  would  be  considered 
bizarre:  Some  believed  that  there  were 
two,  12,  or  as  many  as  30  gods;  some 
held  that  a  malicious  deity,  rather  than 
one  true  God,  created  the  world;  some 
maintained  that  Christ's  death  and  res- 
urrection had  nothing  to  do  with  salva- 
tion; others  insisted  that  Christ  never 
really  died  at  all. 

What  did  these  "other"  Scriptures 
say?  Do  they  exist  today?  How  could 
such  outlandish  ideas  ever  be  considered 
Christian?  If  such  beliefs  were  once 
common,  why  do  they  no  longer  exist? 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
provocative  questions  that  arise  from 
this  course. 

A  Good  Mystery  Story 

This  two-part  lecture  series  is  a  rich- 
ly rewarding  learning  opportunity  for 
anyone  interested  in  religion,  history,  or 
simply  a  good  mystery  story.  Professor 
Bart  D.  Ehrman  lends  his  expert  guid- 
ance as  you  follow  scholars'  efforts  to 
recover  knowledge  of  early  Christian 
groups  who  lost  the  struggle  for  con- 
verts and  subsequently  disappeared. 

As  a  major  theme  of  this  course,  you 
will  follow  the  struggle  for  orthodoxy — 
or  right  belief — among  the  various  early 
Christian  groups.  You  will  witness  the 
process  by  which  certain  Christian 
beliefs  gained  legitimacy,  while  others 
were  relegated  to  the  status  of  footnotes 
to  history. 

About  Our  Sale  Price  Policy 

Why  is  the  sale  price  for  this  course  so 
much  lower  than  its  standard  price? 
Every  course  we  make  goes  on  sale  at 
least  once  a  year.  Producing  large  quan- 
tities of  only  the  sale  courses  keeps  costs 
down  and  allows  us  to  pass  the  savings 
on  to  you.  This  approach  also  enables  us 
to  fill  your  order  immediately:  99%  of 
all  orders  placed  by  2:00  p.m.  eastern 
time  ship  that  same  day.  Order  before 
April  27,  2007,  to  receive  these  savings. 


You  will  see  how  Christianity  devel- 
oped through  its  early  and  lost  writings. 
The  struggle  for  orthodoxy  can  still  be 
seen  in  both  the  New  Testament  and  in 
central  Christian  creeds.  You  will 
explore  the  development  of  the  New 
Testament  into  an  approved  canon  of 
Scripture. 

How  did  the  process  of  forming  the 
orthodox  canon  take  place?  Who  decid- 
ed which  books  should  be  included?  On 
what  grounds?  If  so  many  Scriptures 
existed,  how  do  we  know  that  those 
who  selected  the  final  books  got  it  right? 
If  many  of  these  writings  were  forgeries, 
how  can  we  be  sure  that  forgeries 
weren't  included  in  the  New  Testament? 

About  Your  Professor 

Dr.  Bart  D.  Ehrman  is  the  James  A. 
Gray  Professor  and  Chair  of  the 
Department  of  Religious  Studies  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  He  received  his  Masters  of 
Divinity  and  Ph.D.  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  He  has  won  sev- 
eral teaching  awards,  including  the 
Students'  Undergraduate  Teaching 
Award  and  the  Bowman  and  Gordon 
Gray  Award  for  Excellence  in  Teaching. 
Professor  Ehrman  has  written  or  edited 
more  than  15  books,  including  the  New 
York  Times  bestseller,  Misquoting  Jesus, 
and  Jesus:  Apocalyptic  Prophet  of  the  New 
Millennium. 
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professors  from  America's  best  colleges 
and  universities  each  year.    From   this 


extraordinary  group  we  choose  only 
those  rated  highest  by  panels  of  our  cus- 
tomers. Fewer  than  10%  of  these  world- 
class  scholar-teachers  are  selected  to 
make  The  Great  Courses.  We've  been 
doing  this  since  1990,  producing  more 
than  2,000  hours  of  material  in  modern 
and  ancient  history,  philosophy,  litera- 
ture, fine  arts,  the  sciences,  and  mathe- 
matics for  intelligent,  engaged,  adult 
lifelong  learners.  If  a  course  is  ever  less 
than  completely  satisfying,  you  may 
exchange  it  for  another  or  we  will 
refund  your  money  promptly. 
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THE  LORD  OF 
NO  MAN'S  LAND 

A  guided  tour  through  Lebanon's  ceaseless  war 
B)>  Charles  Glass 
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.srael  should  have  known  better. 
Even  before  abandoning  their  bases 
inside  Lebanon  in  2000,  the  Israelis 
had  been  unable  to 
rout  Hezbollah;  now 
they  planned  to 
cross  the  border  into 
territory  where  they 
had  neither  facilities 
nor  allies  in  order  to 
defeat  the  Shiite 
Muslims  of  the  Par- 
ty of  God.  Indeed, 
no  foreign  army — 
whether  Israeli, 
Syrian,  Egyptian, 
American,  British, 
French,  or  any  other 
over  the  past  two 
centuries  —  has 
invaded  Lebanon 
without  suffering  for 
it.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment Book  of 
Habakkuk  warned 
all  who  dared  try: 
"For  the  violence  of  Lebanon  shall  cov- 
er thee,  and  the  spoil  of  beasts,  which 
made  them  afraid,  because  of  men's 
blood,  and  for  the  violence  of  the  land, 
of  the  city,  and  of  all  that  dwell  there- 
in." "There  is  only  one  way  to  win  a  war 
in  Lebanon,"  the  octogenarian  Israeli 
gadfly  Uri  Avnery  recently  observed, 
"and  that  is  to  avoid  it." 

Charles  Glass  lived  in  Lebanon  in  the  1970s 
and  1 980s  and  is  the  author  of  several  books 
on  the  Middle  East,  including  The  Tribes 
Triumphant.  His  article  "The  Last  of  Eng- 
land" appeared  in  the  November  2005  issue 
of  Harper's  Magazine. 


So  it  should  not  be  surprising  that 
after  thirty-four  days  of  fighting  in 
Lebanon  last  summer,  Israel's  vaunted 
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military  achieved  none  of  its  objec- 
tives: it  did  not  turn  the  majority  of 
Lebanese  against  Hezbollah,  did  not 
destroy  the  militia's  infrastructure,  and 
did  not  rescue  the  two  Israeli  soldiers 
Hezbollah  guerrillas  had  abducted  on 
July  12,  the  event  that  triggered  the 
month-long  war.  Israeli  intelligence 
also  failed  to  find  or  kill  Hassan  Nas- 
rallah,  Hezbollah's  leader;  Israeli  com- 
mandos did  manage  to  kidnap  anoth- 
er Hassan  Nasrallah,  a  bemused  grocer 
from  the  Bekaa  Valley,  but  released 
him  three  weeks  later  after  realizing 
their  enor.  During  the  invasion,  1 20  Is- 


raeli soldiers  were  killed,  50  Israeli  tanks 
were  disabled,  and  an  Israeli  warship 
suffered  a  direct  hit  from  a  Hezbollah- 
fired  cruise  missile. 
In  August,  a  few 
days  after  Israel 
agreed  to  a  cease- 
fire, I  traveled  the 
coastal  highway  be- 
tween Beirut  and 
the  Israeli  border. 
Billboards  proclaim- 
ing Hezbollah's  "tri- 
umph over  Israel"  al- 
ready lined  the 
seashore  road,  many 
playing  on  Hassan 
Nasrallah 's  name — 
"Nasr,"  meaning  vic- 
tory, and  "Allah," 
God — to  read,  NASR 
MIN  ALLAH,  "Victory 
from  God."  Shops 
were  selling  every- 
thing from  Hezbol- 
lah clocks  and  pens 
to  postcards  of  Nasrallah's  beaming, 
bearded  face,  and  Lebanese  beauties, 
in  tight  jeans  and  with  midriffs  ex- 
posed, waved  the  party's  yellow  flags. 
Even  the  country's  Christians,  nor- 
mally unenthusiastic  about  the  Shiite 
militia,  could  be  seen  wearing  Hezbol- 
lah T-shirts. 

"I  seem  to  see  Beirut  with  its  soul 
and  guts  hanging  out,"  Hanan  al- 
Shaykh  wrote  in  her  1992  novel,  Beirut 
Blues.  "Then  I  see  it  strong  and  un- 
yielding and  am  filled  with  affection  for 
it.  Life  appears  normal,  despite  the  col- 
lapse of  its  ( luter  trappings."  It  was  like 
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in  as  1  reached  the  areas  of 
Beirut  hardest  hit  by  Israel's  aerial  cam- 
i.  the  city's  predominantly  Shi- 
ne Muslim  suburbs.  When  I  first  trav- 
eled to  Lebanon  in  1972,  these  suburbs, 
called  the  Dahiyeh,  existed  only  as  a 
motley  collection  ot  breeze-block 
shanties,  populated  mostly  by  Shiite 
peasants  who  had  tied  the  combat  zone 
that  Israel  and  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  had  made  ot  their 
villages  and  farms  in  the  south.  By  the 
rime  Lebanon's  fifteen-year  civil  war 
ended,  in  1990,  the  "misery  belt"  sur- 
rounding the  capital  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  full-fledged  modern 
city,  with  its  own  high-rise  apart- 
ments,   businesses,    mosques, 
churches,  schools,  and  restaurants. 
Thirty-tour  days  ot  Israeli  bom- 
bardment reduced  much  of  the 
achievement  to  wasteland. 

All  afternoon  until  sunset,  1 
wandered  the  Dahiyeh  with  a 
Lebanese  friend,  Jamil  Mroue,  the 
owner  and  editor  ot  Beirut's 
English-language  newspaper,  the  Dai- 
ly Star.  We  moved  eerily  from  collapse 
to  normality — an  unscathed  apartment 
block  beside  its  vanished  twin,  old 
men  taking  coffee  amid  smoking  ruins, 
and  traffic  snaking  around  craters  in 
the  palm-shaded  boulevards.  Jamil 
photographed  the  more  spectacular 
examples  of  destruction:  twenty  sto- 
ries of  concrete  twisted  into  an  aban- 
doned accordion,  a  gaping  hole  where 
a  house  had  been.  On  the  ground 
baby  carriages,  family  photographs  in 
cracked  frames,  burning  sofas,  and  oth- 
er trail  relics  of  domesticity  jutted  hap- 
hazardly from  the  rubble. 

In  1987,  when  I  was  in  Lebanon  re- 
searching a  hook,  members  ot  Hezbol- 
lah kidnapped  me  and  held  me  captive 
t>  >r  sixty-two  days  in  the  Dahiyeh.  The 
night  I  escaped,  1  kept  out  of  sight  <  >t  1<  >- 
cal  residents,  fearing  they  might  return 
me  to  my  captors.  But  now,  even  in  the 
aftermath  of  an  Israeli  onslaught  that 
used  weapons  supplied  by  the  United 
States,  no  one  threatened  American- 
looking  me.  Unarmed  Hezbollah  guards 
politely  cautioned  me  to  look  out  for  un- 
exploded  bombs  and  lifted  yellow-tape 
barriers  so  that  Jamil  and  I  could  get  a 
closer  look  at  the  devastation.  Beside  us 
on  the  sidewalks  were  crowds  of  what  I 
can  only  call  strollers.  Theirs  was  an 
evening  passeggiata — whole  families  gaz- 


ing at  the  damage  to  their  or  rheir 
friends'  houses  as  insouciantly  .is  spec 
fators  at  a  county  fair.  Most  ot  the  young 
women  we  saw  wore  T-shirts  and  jeans, 
some  IkuI  on  skirrs,  and  only  a  tew  fe 
male  heads  were  wrapped  in  scarves. 
One  ot  these  covered  women  stepped 
|iisi  ahead  ot  us  toward  a  crushed  mass 
ot  cement  and  wood.  "That's  my  house," 
she  said.  I  waited  tor  wailing  and  tears 
that  didn't  come.  She  shrugged.  "We 
can  rebuild." 

Outside  the  confines  ot  Shiite 
Lebanon,  however,  many  ot  rhe  coun- 
try's Sunni,  Christians,  and  Druze 
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believed  that  Hezbollah's  Syrian  and 
Iranian  backers  had  callously  used 
Lebanon  as  a  battlefield  for  their  own 
conflicts.  They  counted  a  thousand  dead 
civilians,  1 5,000  homes  reduced  to  rub- 
ble, factories  and  dairies  ruined,  much 
of  the  civil  infrastructure  eliminated, 
the  summer  tourist  season,  which  ac- 
c<  Hints  tor  nearly  a  quarter  ot  the  coun- 
try's GDP,  lost,  and  a  million  active 
cluster  bomblets  scattered  across  the 
south.  Hezbollah,  using  Iranian  money, 
was  paying  tor  much  of  the  country's  re- 
construction. But  the  greater  challenge 
would  be  restoring  the  consensus  that 
had  allowed  Lebanon  to  emerge  from  its 
long  civil  war.  "Yes,  yes,  we  will  re- 
build," Walicl  Jumhlatt,  Lehanon's 
Druze  Muslim  leader  and  ot  late  one  of 
the  country's  most  outspoken  critics  ot 
Hezbollah  and  Syria,  pronounced  at  a 
press  conference.  "But  something  has 
been  destroyed  that  cannot  be  rebuilt, 
and  that  is  trust.  Trusring  that  the 
Lebanese  people  will  not  be  dragged 
into  yet  another  war." 

1  had  come  to  Lebanon,  in  tact,  to 
meet  with  Walicl  Jumhlatt.  The  last  of 
the  old  feudal  lords  to  remain  prominent 
in  Lebanese  politics,  he  seemed  to  me 
a  proper  case  study  to  help  diagnose 
whatever  pathology  kept  the  nation  in 
near  constant  crisis.  Over  the  past  thir- 
ty years,  Jumhlatt  had  looked  out  for 
the  welfare  ot  his  Druze  minority  by  ex- 
pediently maneuvering  amid  Lebanon's 


tangle  ot  sec  is,  factions,  blood  feudsl 
and  competing  foreign  interests.  (,  )nl\ 
a  couple  ot  years  ago,  the  "Druze  wan 
lord,"  as  rhe  press  called  him,  was  I  )a 
mascus's  most  valued  ally  in  Lebanon 
He  was  now  declaring  that  "the  decisior 
i  >l  war  and  peace  is  that  of  the  Lebanese* 
state"  and  not  I  lezbollah's  or  any  oth-l 
er  militia's.  But  when  the  PLO operat-l 
ed  from  within  Lebanon,  he  adamant- 
ly backed  Yassir  Arafat's  right  to  make 
this  very  decision. 

Lebanon  contends  that  it  is  the  most 
modern  of  Arab  states,  pointing  to  its 
beaches,  ski  resorts,  tree  press,  and  uni- 
versities. Yet  a  close  look  at  t  he- 
career  of  Walicl  Jumhlatt  alone1 
reveals  how  little  the  country  has] 
changed  since  Ottoman  times, 
when  local  beys,  pashas,  and 
sheikhs  delivered  their  commu- 
nities like  Chicago  ward  heelers  to 
some  dominant  outside  power  in 
order  to  gain  an  advantage  over  a 
shitting  field  of  local  rivals.  Conse- 
quently,  Lebanon's  political  system  is 
one  of  the  Arab  world's  most  ineffi- 
cient and  convoluted.  Certainly  any 
country  that  was,  say,  devising  its  for- 
eign policy  toward  Lebanon,  would 
do  well  to  examine  a  figure  long 
at  the  center  of  this  politi- 
cal morass. 


I 


have  known  Walid  Jumhlatt, 
though  not  well,  tor  thirty  years.  When 
I  was  beginning  graduate  study  in  phi- 
K  )S<  iphy  at  the  American  University  of 
Beirut,  in  1972,  he  had  just  completed 
his  B.A.  in  political  science  and  pub- 
lic administration.  Student  politics 
were  at  their  most  leftist  and  pro- 
Palestinian  at  the  time,  and  Jumblatt's 
reputation  as  a  hon  vivant  and  rebel 
against  the  country's  conservative  so- 
cial mores  still  lingered  on  campus. 
Everyone  knew  him  as  the  son  of  Ka- 
mal  Jumhlatt,  who  was,  improbably, 
both  the  Druze's  feudal  leader  and  the 
country's  leading  progressive  politician. 
Walid  was  working  then  as  a  reporter 
at  the  Arabic  daily  An  Nahar, 
Lebanon's  equivalent  of  the  New  York 
Times;  his  lanky  frame,  in  blue  jeans 
and  bomber  jacket,  could  be  seen  in 
restaurants  and  the  occasional  night- 
club, or  cruising  around  town  on  a  mo- 
torcycle. He  was  friends  with  Chris- 
tians, Muslims,  Palestinians,  and 
foreigners.  When  his  father  was  assas- 
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sinated,  in  1977,  Walid  Jumblatt,  with- 
out shedding  his  enfant  terrible  persona, 
was  thrust  into  power. 

Not  long  after  arriving  in  Lebanon 
last  summer,  I  was  invited  to  dinner 
with  Jumblatt  at  his  Beirut  home, 
which  is  protected  by  armed  guards  at 
a  fortified  checkpoint.  In  a  concrete 
yard  behind  the  house,  I  sat  with  him 
and  his  wife,  Noura,  while  servants 
brought  us  platters  of  fresh  tabbouleh 
and  lamb  from  the  kitchen  and  poured 
me  arak  with  water  and  ice.  Walid, 
who  had  been  an  ally  of  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  Cold  War,  drank 
chilled  vodka.  Naturally,  I  wanted  to 
ask  about  the  recent  war  and  Jumblatt's 
challenge  to  Hezbollah,  but  he  was 


vices,  and  overthrow  the  regime  in  Syr- 
ia? Having  abandoned  his  Syrian  part- 
nership in  2004,  Jumblatt  was  without 
an  outside  backer  to  match  Hezbol- 
lah's friends  in  Damascus  and  Tehran. 
Israel  was  obviously  not  an  option.  The 
only  viable  counterweight,  then,  was 
the  United  States.  He  didn't  seem  to 
mind  that  Washington  had  supported 
the  Israeli  invasion  or  that  most 
Lebanese  were  opposed  to  its  war  in 
Iraq.  When  I  asked  how  he  could  turn 
to  a  power  that,  in  1983,  had  shelled 
Druze  villages  in  the  Chouf  Mountains 
from  the  battleship  New  Jersey,  all  he 
did  was  shrug,  as  if  to  say,  "This  is 
Lebanon.  What  do  you  expect?" 
Noura  told  me  they  never  stayed  the 


palace  in  the  mixed  Druze-Maronite 
mountain  village  of  Mukhtara.  The 
Jumblatts  felt  safer  from  assassins  in  the 
Chouf,  surrounded  by  their  loyal  Druze. 

I  went  to  the  palace  in  Mukhtara  a 
few  mornings  later,  taking  a  detour 
around  a  bridge  Israel  had  bombed  at 
the  town  of  Damour,  just  south  of 
Beirut,  and  following  a  road  up  to  the 
mountains.  Here,  where  Shiite 
Lebanon  ended  and  Druze  Lebanon 
began,  there  were  no  posters  of  Hassan 
Nasrallah  and  also  no  destruction.  Is- 
rael had  spared  the  Chouf  in  its  attack 
on  the  rest  of  Lebanon. 

Walid's  father  wrote  in  his  memoir, 
J  Speak  for  Lebanon,  that  the  ancestral 
seat  "had  been  built  in  stages  over  two 
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preoccupied  with  Washington.  Was 
Condoleezza  Rice  more  influential  than 
Dick  Cheney?  How  could  he  persuade 
the  Bush  Administration  to  help  de- 
pose Lebanon's  pro-Syrian  president, 
Emile  Lahoud,  weed  out  Syrian  moles 
in  Lebanon's  army  and  intelligence  ser- 


night  in  Beirut.  Prominent  critics  of 
Syria  and  Hezbollah  recently  had  been 
blown  up  in  their  cars;  another  would 
soon  be  gunned  down  in  the  street.  So 
after  dinner  she  and  Walid  drove  with 
their  bodyguards  to  the  Jumblatt  an- 
cestral seat,  the  magnificent  Ottoman 


and  a  half  centuries,"  on  stone  foun- 
dations left  by  the  Crusaders.  The  first 
Jumblatts  migrated  to  Lebanon  from 
Syria  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ac- 
cording to  the  1853  account  of  Colonel 
Charles  Churchill,  a  retired  British  of- 
ficer who  lived  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
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incc  ol  Mount  Lebani  m.  The 
imily  name,  Janboulad,  is  Kur- 
fi  i  "m  >n  heart."  One  ol  the  tribe's 
ernor  of  (  !airo;  an- 
lumblati  Pasha,  g<  ivernorol 
i  'I  Aleppo,  laid  siege  to 
Damascus  in  16M.  "Shortly  after- 
.,"  t  ,'hurchill  writes,  "Alt  Jumblatl 
fell  In  treachery."  Ali's  sons,  Jumblatl 
and  Yesbeck,  fled  to  the  Chouf.  Ac- 
lingto  family  history,  thejumblatts 
had  converted  to  the  Druze  faith — a 
see  ret  lve,  syn  ec  t ,  born  in 

eleventh-century  ( -airo,  thai  mixes  Is- 
maili  Shiism,  Christian  Gnosticism, 
and  classical  Greek  philosophy  with  a 
belief  in  reincarnation  -long  before 
this  move.  The  Druze,  under  centuries 
i  it  Si  inn  i  persecution,  "became  a  soci- 
ety culturally  conditioned  by  and  for 
war,"  writes  ( Claude  Boueiz  Kanaan  in 
Lebanon  1860-1960.  "Their  social  hi- 
erarchy centered  on  military  service, 
with  consequent  implications  tor  the 
community's  modern  self-image." 

Now  in  Mukhtara,  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Israeli  invasion,  Walid  told  me 


more  about  his  past.  1  le  had  had  a  trou- 
bled childhood,  living  with  a  father 
who  was  famously  reserved  and  asceti< , 
Just  bef<  ire  his  ninth  birthday,  Walid  re- 
called, the  civil  war  of  1958  broke  out. 
Lebanon's  president  at  the  time,  a 
Maronite  named  Camille  Chamoun, 
had  embraced  the  Eisenhower  1  toctrine 
inteeing  protection  to  governments 
that  opposed  Communism.  Thus 
Chamoun  situated  Lebanon  in  the 
Western  camp;  the  country's  Muslim 
establishment,  however,  demanded 
alignment  with  the  Arab  world.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  sent  in  the  Marines  to 
(  aim  things  d<  wn,  lest  Lebanon  fall  to 
an  Arab  nationalist  revolutii  in,  as  Iraq 
had  that  July.  "1  remember  the  Marines 
landing  in  Lebanon,"  Jumblatt  said.  "I 
remember  the  fighters  who  were  sent  by 
[Egyptian  President  Gamal  Abdel]  Nass- 
er to  help  us,  the  Druze  fighters — beau- 
tiful guys,  physically  speaking."  The 
Druze  of  Syria  rallied  to  Kamal  Jum- 
blatt, holding  him  up  as  the  new  anti- 
imperialist  Druze  chief. 

During  rhe  fighting,  Walid,  for  his 


safety,  was  lodged  with  a  ( christian  fam- 
ily in  Beirut.  When  the  war  ended,! 

lille  ( 'hamoun  stepped  di  »wn  asl 
president,  but  Washington  allowed  the 

1 1  ins  ti  i  assume  a  mtrol  of  Lebanon,! 
just  as  it  would  let  Syria  d^  in  1976.  "I 
was  It,  mghl  ba<  k  here,"  Walid  D  >ld  me, 
ngtothi  (  houf.  "It  was  my  birth- 1 
day,  and  one  of  the  guards  fired  in  the 
air.  M\  fathei  was  furious."  Kamal  Jum- 
blatt threatened  to  jail  the  man,  telling 
him,  "You  have  to  respect  the  people 
who  died  in  the  civil  war.  It's  not  the  ! 
time  to  have  a  birthday  for  my  son." 
For  Kamal  Jumblatt,  tribal  leadership  su- 
perseded familial  obligations. 

When  Walid  was  twenty,  he  mar- 
ried, against  his  father's  wishes,  an 
Iranian  actress,  ten  years  his  senior, 
who  drank  too  much.  The  marriage,  he 
said,  led  to  estrangement  between  fa- 
ther and  son.  After  a  divorce  and  his 
father's  death,  Walid  married  a  blonde 
Circassian  from  Jordan  named,  coin- 
cidentally,  Gervette  Jumblatt.  Every- 
one called  her  Gigi,  and  I  remember 
her  dancing  uninhibitedly  with  friends 
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in  the  Roman  ruins  at  Baalbek  late  at 
night  during  the  civil  war.  She  and 
Walid  had  their  first  child,  a  son,  in 
1982.  They  named  him  Taimur — 
Tamerlaine,  as  the  name  is  known  in 
the  West — the  man  who  conquered 
and  destroyed  Damascus  in  1400. 
Walid  divorced  again,  finally  marry- 
ing Noura,  whom  he  met  and  courted 
when  she  was  married  to 
one  of  his  cousins. 


O 


ne  of  the  few  Lebanese  to  have 
seen  the  enormity  of  the  country's  con- 
flict as  it  began  to  unfold  in  1975  was 
Ghassan  Tueini,  the  editor  and  propri- 
etor of  An  Nahar,  the  paper  where 
Walid  once  worked.  I  had  listened  to 
Tueini  in  early  1975  at  the  American 
University  Hospital  as  he  warned  physi- 
cians there  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  Af- 
ter Nasser's  death,  Egypt  lost  interest 
in  Lebanon,  and  the  PLO,  Israel,  and 
Syria  all  moved  to  take  advantage  of 
the  resulting  vacuum.  Palestinian  com- 
mandos took  control  of  parts  of  south 
Lebanon;  Israel  bombed  the  south  and, 
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occasionally,  Beimt;  and  Syria  supplied 
arms  to  the  Palestinians  and  the 
Lebanese  Muslim  factions  to  shore  up 
its  influence.  Lebanon's  Maronite  Chris- 
tians insisted  that  the  Palestinians  be 
disarmed,  Sunni  Muslims  demanded 
that  the  state  support  the  Palestinian 
struggle  against  Israel,  Shiites  joined 
militias  on  both  sides.  Kamal  Jumblatt 
backed  the  Palestinians  and  the  Sunnis, 
while  his  Maronite  opponents  armed 
their  militias  to  confront  the  Palestini- 
ans. In  April  1975,  the  Lebanese  civil 
war  officially  began  when  Palestinians 
aboard  a  bus  were  massacred  by  Chris- 
tians. Tueini  became  a  member  of  a 
six-man  emergency  cabinet  appointed 
by  President  Suleiman  Frangieh  to  find 
a  way  out  of  the  war.  A  newspaperman 
and  a  Greek  Orthodox  Christian,  Tuei- 
ni was  well  placed  to  arbitrate  among 
factions.  He  was  also  close  to  Kamal 
Jumblatt,  who,  alone  among  Druze  no- 
tables, stood  by  him  when  he  crossed  re- 
ligious lines  and  married  a  Druze  poet. 
Last  August,  as  Israeli  planes  still  tlew 
missions  over  Beirut  and  its  warships 


were  preventing  aid  ships  from  reach- 
ing the  city's  port,  I  went  to  the  village 
of  Beit  Mary,  a  few  miles  up  Mount 
Lebanon  from  east  Beimt,  to  see  Ghas- 
san Tueini.  His  house  had  changed 
since  my  visit  a  year  before,  when  it 
was  open  to  all  comers.  Now  even  Tuei- 
ni, an  independent  politician  who  had 
never  been  involved  in  the  country's 
sectarian  and  feudal  violence,  had  pro- 
tection. Under  tall  umbrella  pines,  a 
guard  rolled  a  minor  to  search  for  bombs 
under  my  taxi  before  swinging  open  a 
reinforced  iron  security  gate. 

We  sat  down  for  an  al  fresco  lunch 
on  his  shaded  patio,  which  overlooked 
Beirut,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and, 
just  below,  a  backyard  pool.  Two  tiny 
girls  were  swimming  with  their  moth- 
er and  a  Filipina  nanny.  The  twin  girls, 
Tueini  said,  were  thirteen  months  old, 
born  just  after  their  father — his  son 
Gibran,  who  had  also  opposed  Syria's 
presence  in  Lebanon — was  killed  by 
a  car  bomb. 

During  lunch,  Ghassan  gave  me  a 
long  oral  tour  of  modern  Lebanese  his- 
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tory,  most  of  which  he  had  lived 
through  as  journalist,  diplomat,  and 
politician.  A  personal  crisis,  he  told  me, 
almost  brought  the  country's  factional 
leaders  together  about  six  months  into 
the  civil  war.  Tueini  was  in  a  cabinet 
meeting,  at  the  presidential  palace  in 
Baabda,  when  Kamal  Jumblatt  called. 
"Ghassan,"  he  said,  his  voice  quavering, 
"Walid  has  been  kidnapped."  Camille 
Chamoun,  the  former  president  who 
had  become  minister  of  the  interior, 
grabbed  the  telephone.  Although  the 
two  men  had  not  spoken  since  the  pre- 
vious civil  war,  in  1958,  Chamoun 
promised  to  help.  A  tew  hours  later, 
Chamoun's  son,  Dany,  discovered  that 
members  of  his  own  Maronite  militia, 
bent  on  avenging  the  death  ot  one  ot 
their  relatives,  were  about  to  execute 
Walid.  Dany  deliveted  Walid  Jumblatt 
to  the  presidential  palace,  where  Tuei- 
ni, Chamoun,  and  the  other  ministers 
tteated  him  as  if  he  were  their  own  si  >n. 
Walid's  rescue  led  to  a  momentary 
rapprochement  between  Kamal  Jum- 
blatt and  the  Christian  leaders,  but  the 


conflict  proved  too  large.  The  tragedies 
that  befell  each  leader  who  welcomed 
Walid  that  night  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  the  Lebanese,  by  repeatedly  call- 
ing in  outsiders  to  back  their  various  ri- 
val factions,  traded  away  control  over 
their  own  fate.  President  Suleiman 
Frangieh's  son,  Tony,  Tony's  wife,  and 
their  three-year-old  daughter  were  mur- 
dered at  their  home  by  rival  Maronites 
allied  to  Israel.  The  Sunni  Muslim 
Prime  Minister  Rashid  Karami  would 
be  assassinated  by  a  bomb  planted  in  his 
army  helicopter,  probably  by  the  same 
Maronites  who  killed  Tony  Frangieh. 
Camille  Chamoun's  son,  Dany,  his 
wife,  Ingrid,  and  their  two  small  sons 
would  be  gunned  down  in  their  east 
Beirut  apartment.  Adil  Bey  Osseiran 
had  already  lost  his  older  son,  Abdal- 
lah,  to  assassins  from  his  own  Shiite 
sect;  his  next  son,  Ali,  would  be  kid- 
napped in  1987.  Ghassan  Tueini  lived 
to  see  his  only  surviving  child  mur- 
dered for  standing  up  to  Syria. 

Tueini  said  Walid  still  visited  him 
from  time  to  time,  occasionally  pre- 


tending to  seek  advice.  '"You  are  the 
only  survivor,'"  he  said  Walid  will  be- 
gin. "I  say,  'Yes,  I  know  the  story.  What 
do  you  want  to  know?'"  And  Walid 
will  ask,  '"How  do  you  think  Kamal 
Bey  would  have  acted  in  this  or  that 
situation?'"  Both  Walid  and  Ghassan 
are  said  to  he  on  Syrian  "death 

lists"  currently  circulating 

in  Lebanon. 


I 


was  invited  to  another  meal  at 
Mukhtara,  a  dinner  with  Walid,  his 
wife,  and  his  mother,  Mai  Jumblatt. 
When  Mai  came  outside  to  the  ter- 
race where  we  were  having  drinks,  we 
all  rose  to  greet  her.  She  asked  Walid 
about  his  recent  trip  to  France,  where 
he  had  just  met  the  interior  minister 
and  presidential  candidate  Nicolas 
Sarkoiy.  "He's  just  as  nervous  as  me," 
Walid  said,  as  he  motioned  to  his  leg, 
which,  as  usual,  bounced  up  and  down. 
His  mother  asked  why  there  weren't 
any  real  men  left  in  France  or  any- 
where else.  "Men  like  Richelieu,"  she 
said.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  she  went  on, 
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had  destroyed  the  Huguenots  at  La 
Rochelle  in  1627,  starving  the  city  in 
a  siege  in  order  to  save  France.  I  was 
about  to  ask  whether  she  wanted  some- 
one to  do  the  same  in  Lebanon,  when 
Walid  shook  his  head  and  we  went  to 
the  dinner  table. 

Kamal  Jumblatt  and  Mai  Arslan 
were  married  in  Geneva  in  1948.  He 
had  studied  at  a  Catholic  boarding 
school  in  Lebanon  and  at  the  Sor- 
bonne;  she  was  a  princess  of  the  Jum- 
blatts'  traditional  Yazbecki  Druze  ri- 
vals and  a  society  beauty  distantly 
related  to  Kamal's  mother.  Just  as  the 
couple  returned  to  Lebanon  from 
their  honeymoon,  Israel  declared  its 
independence.  Lebanon  joined  the 
futile  Arab  invasion,  losing  in  the 
process  nine  border  villages  and  re- 
ceiving more  than  100,000  Palestin- 
ian Arab  refugees.  In  1949,  Kamal 
Jumblatt  founded  the  Progressive  So- 
cialist Party.  His  critics  called  him 
"Comrade  Kamal  Bey,"  a  term  that 
was  later  uttered  with  affection. 
Walid  was  born  that  same  year  and 
was  three  when  his  parents  separated. 
Although  Walid  lived  with  Kamal, 
he  said  he  used  to  "smuggle"  himself 
out  to  visit  his  mother. 

In  the  spring  of  1976,  Kamal  Jum- 
blatt's  coalition  of  Palestinians,  Mus- 
lims, and  left-wing  militias  seemed  to  be 
winning  the  civil  war.  The  Christians, 
fearing  annihilation,  turned  to  Syria 
for  help.  Kamal  Jumblatt  went  to  Da- 
mascus to  ask  Syrian  President  Hafez  al- 
Assad,  an  air  force  general  from  the  dis- 
sident Alawite  sect  of  Shiite  Muslims 
who  took  power  in  1970,  to  stay  out  of 
the  fighting.  A  leftist  victory,  Kamal 
argued,  would  be  good  for  both  Lebanon 
and  Syria,  as  Lebanon  would  be  able 
to  write  a  new,  secular  constitution  and 
end  the  war  for  good.  The  two  leaders 
met  for  hours.  Assad  presented  his  ver- 
sion of  the  meeting  on  Syrian  television 
on  August  20,  1976: 

[Kamal  Jumblatt]  said,  "Let  us  discipline 
[the  Maronites].  There  should  be  a  mil- 
itary settlement.  They  have  ruled  us  for 
140  years,  and  we  want  to  get  rid  of 
them."  Here,  I  saw  all  the  masks  falling. 
. . .  The  issue  is  not  between  the  Rigbt 
and  the  Left,  not  between  progressive 
and  reactionary,  and  not  between  Chris- 
tian and  Muslim.  The  issue  is  that  of 
vengeance  and  revenge,  which  goes 
back  140  years.  Kamal  Jumblatt  left  this 
meeting  leaving  the  impression  he  insists 


on  fighting.  I  told  him,  "Don't  count 
on  my  help." 

Other  Arab  countries,  on  learning 
that  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
approved  of  Syria's  intervention  in 
Lebanon,  refused  to  help  Kamal  Jum- 
blatt fend  off  the  Syrians.  Jumblatt 
wrote  to  Assad,  "I  beg  you  to  withdraw 
the  troops  you  have  sent  into  Lebanon. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  a  satellite  state. 
We  want  to  be  independent —  We  do 
not  want  the  great  Syrian  prison." 

Less  than  a  year  later,  Kamal  Jum- 
blatt and  his  bodyguards  had  cleared  a 
Syrian  military  checkpoint  near  the 
village  of  Baakline  when,  at  a  turn  in 
the  road,  four  assassins  shot  him  dead. 
Walid  had  just  finished  lunch  at  a  sea- 
side Italian  restaurant  in  west  Beirut 
when  he  heard  the  news.  As  he  now 
told  me  about  that  moment,  some  thir- 
ty years  later,  Walid  still  appeared 
stunned.  He  tapped  his  foot  nervously 
and  looked  around  his  study,  which 
was  dominated  by  memorabilia  from 
his  father's  time — pictures,  awards, 
books.  On  his  way  to  Mukhtara,  he  re- 
called, Syrian  soldiers  stopped  him. 
One  Syrian  officer,  who  clearly  recog- 
nized Walid,  demanded  to  know  who 
he  was,  making  his  contempt  known. 

At  the  palace,  his  father's  lacerated 
body  lay  in  die  Mercedes-Benz  in  which 
he'd  been  shot.  "I  think  it  was  my  first 
act  o(  command,"  Walid  said.  "I  told 
them  to  take  him  to  where  the  library 
now  is.  I  told  them,  'Take  him  there, 
and  we'll  see  later  on.'  Because  at  that 
time,  we  heard  news  that  Christians 
were  being  killed  in  the  villages  around 
us."  Walid  said  he  and  the  Druze  spiri- 
tual leader,  Mohammed  Abu  Shakra, 
drove  out  to  stop  Druze  from  exacting 
revenge  on  their  innocent  Maronite 
neighbors.  "We  managed  in  two  vil- 
lages to  cool  down  people.  In  the  third 
village,  they  told  us  nobody's  left."  The 
entire  Maronite  village  of  Deir  Dourit, 
with  some  270  people,  was  wiped  out. 
An  estimated  1 ,000  Maronites  died  that 
day.  Others  fled,  but  Walid  was  able  to 
convince  the  majority  that  they  would 
be  safe  if  they  remained. 

Walid  ordered  his  father's  funeral 
and  burial  that  night.  They  wrapped 
his  father's  head  in  white  cloth,  because 
a  large  part  of  it  had  been  shot  away,  and 
the  pallbearers  earned  the  body  on  foot 
from  the  house  to  the  grave.  The  day  af- 
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he  assassination,  a  Syrian  Baath 
Party  official  named  Abdallah  al- 
Ahmad  came  to  Mukhtara  to  deliver 
the  official  message:  Israel  had  killed 
Walid's  father.  (Like  so  many  others 
in  this  mountain  tale,  Abdallah  al- 
Ahmad  was  later  killed  when  a  ear  ran 
him  over  in  Syria,  in  whal  was  offi- 
declared  an  accident.)  Walid  re- 
membered going  along  with  the  lie. 
"(  M  course  I  told  him  politely  it  was  Is 
rael.  Of  course  everyone  knew  it  was 
the  Syrians.  Rut  we  had  to  say  it  was 
tile  Israelis." 

I  asked  Walicl  who  re. illy  killed  Ins 
father.  "One  guy  called  1  late:  Assad," 
he  said.  "Within  the  apparatus,  who 
did  it,  it's  minor  tor  me.  In  such  a  to- 
talitarian regime,  there  is  no  possibil- 
ity it  was  an  accident."  Walicl  did  not 
conceal  the  lingering  anguish.  In  a 
garage  beside  us  sat  his  lather's  Mer- 
cedes, scarred  with  rifle  tire  and  un- 
touched since  1977.  Walid  still  had 
his  fathet's  identity  card  with  the  bul- 
let holes  in  it.  "The  Druze  are  known 
tor  their  vendettas,"  Samir  Frangieh,  a 
Maronite  political  ally  of  Jumblatt's, 
told  me.  "The  Druze  never  forget." 

At  age  twenty-seven.,  Walicl,  whose 
political  experience  was  limited  to  a 
stint  as  a  journalist,  found  himself 
supreme  leader  of  the  Druze,  chid  of 
rhe  Progressive  Socialist  Party,  and 
nominal  head  ot  the  combined  forces 
iif  Lebanon's  leftist  and  Muslim  mili- 
tias. The  1  )ruze  called  him  the  "son  ot 
the  pillar  ot  the  sky."  His  hist  political 
choice  was  between  vengeance,  the 
feudal  lord's  prerogative,  and  pragma- 
tism, the  duty  ot  the  modern  politi- 
cian. Walid  sacrificed  revenge.  In  June 
1977,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Da- 
mascus to  meet  President  Assad.  Assad 
said  to  him,  "It's  strange  how  you  look 
like  your  father."  "I  still  had  my  hair," 
Walid  told  me,  laughing  a  little  as  he 
patted  bis  bate  head.  "I  looked  at  him," 
Walid  continued,  "and  1  telt,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  knew  that  he  killed 
my  father,  and  he  knew  that  1  knew 
that  he  killed  my  father.  And  it  was 
quite  a  strange  feeling.  And  we  sat.  I 
didn't  feel  hatred." 

I  low  could  he  do  it.'  He  believed  he 
bad  no  other  choice.  "1  knew  that  the 
war  was  not  over,"  Walid  said.  The 
right-wing  Maronite  militias  were  still 
powerful,  so  he  bad  to  find  a  way  to 
strengthen  his  own  forces.  "In  Damas- 


c  us,  we  bad  a  good  friend,  I  likmet  Shi- 
habi,  the  chief  ot  stall,"  be  explained. 
"And  I  convinced  Hikmel  slowly  to 
convey  messages  to  1  lafez  al-Assad  that 
I  need  weapons,  that  I  need  to  be 
trained."  Syria  provided  Jumblatt  with 
arms  and  trained  his  militia.  Through 
the  Soviet  Union's  ambassador  m 
Beirut,  Druze  fighters  also  went  to  Rus- 
sia tor  military  instruc  tion.  Walid  esti- 
mated that  the  Russians  supplied  him, 
over  the  years,  with  some  $500  million 
worth  ot  weapons,  ammunition,  and 
training.  They  even  let  Walid  open  a 
restaurant  in  Moscow.  And  thus  Walid 
found  himseli  becoming  an  enemy 
not  only  ot  the  Maronites  but  of 

Di  ael  and  the  United 

States  as  well. 


W 


hen  Istael  invaded  Lebanon  in 
1982  to  expel  Yassir  Arafat  and  the 
PLO,  the  Druze  fought  alongside  the 
Palestinians  in  Remit.  Israeli  bombs 
i. uneJ  down  on  west  Remit  for  three 
months.  Rather  than  allow  Beirut's 
complete  destruction,  the  United 
States  negotiated  a  withcltawal  of  PLO 
commandos  by  sea.  "When  Arafat  de- 
cided to  leave,"  Walicl  told  me,  "we 
went  together  to  the  port  of  Beirut 
and  said  farewell."  Walid  tired  his 
Kalashnikov  info  the  air  in  salute.  "It 
was  emotional,  very  emotional  tot  me." 
For  all  of  Walicl  Jumblatt's  lite,  his  pol- 
itics bad  been  defined  by  his  father's 
and  his  own  commitment  to  justice 
tor  the  Palestinians.  Suddenly,  the 
cause  bad  moved  elsewhere. 

Surrounded  by  Israeli  tanks,  the 
Lebanese  parliament,  in  September 
1982,  anointed  Ariel  Sharon's  choice, 
Bashir  Gemayel,  as  president.  Just  be- 
fore the  inauguration,  a  pro-Syrian 
Lebanese  Christian  assassinated 
Gemayel;  Bashir's  older  brother,  Amin, 
was  then  chosen  to  serve  in  his  stead. 
Amin  Gemayel  arrested  and  tortured 
suspet  ted  enemies,  and  bis  late  broth- 
er's Lebanese  Forces  militia  went  into 
the  Chouf  with  the  Israelis  to  exact 
revenge  for  the  massacres  of  Maronites 
that  had  followed  Kamal  Jumblatt's 
assassination.  Walicl  had  just  held  a 
secret  meeting  at  a  friend's  house  in 
west  Remit,  to  discuss  peace  with  a 
representative  ot  Lebanese  Forces, 
when  a  car  bomb  was  detonated  along- 
side bis  armored  car.  I  happened  to  be 
a  few  blocks  away  and  heard  the  blast. 


Walid,  at  the  wheel,  was  wounded 
Reside  him  and  also  injured  \v;i- 
(  iervette,  pregnant  with  their  set  ,.ik 
son.  Six  bystanders  and  Walid's  bod\ 
guard  died.  At  the  American  Univer-j; 
sity  Hospital,  Walid  hurried  to  show! 
bis  followers  he  was  alive,  in  order  h 
avert  another  bloodbath  in  the  Chouf  J 
Later,  a  second  bomb  exploded  in  aj 
restaurant,  the  Smugglers'  Inn,  where] 
Jumblatt  and  his  closest  political  ad- 
viser often  met  for  dinner. 

Because  Remit  was  no  longer  safe 
tor  critics  ot  the  Israeli  occupation  or 
( iemayel's  government,  Walid  unwed 
to  Syria.  "Jumblatt  was  never  a  Syrian 
man,"  novelist  Elias  Khoury  told  me. 
"After  they  assassinated  his  father  and 
after  the  Israeli  invasion  and  the  Chris- 
tian fast  ists  took  over,  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  go  to  Syria."  In  Dai  nasi,  us,  Walicl 
joined  other  anti-Israeli  Lebanese  in 
exile — everyone  from  Muslim  funda- 
mentalists t<  i  C  bmmunists.  ARC  News 
had  sent  me  there  to  cover  the  Syrian 
side  ot  the  Lebanese  war,  and  I  saw  a  lot 
ot  him  then.  Walid  spent  his  time 
mainly  in  cafes  and  bars  with  Lebanese 
friends  and  allies.  Once  I  accompanied 
him  and  a  Soviet  delegation  to  a  floot 
show  at  the  Mendien  Hotel,  where  the 
Russians  drank  vodka  straight  and 
howled  with  abandon  at  the  nude 
dancers.  Walicl  seemed  bored. 

Rack  in  Lebanon,  the  Ametican  Em- 
bassy, the  U.S.  Matine  headquarters, 
and  a  French  army  barracks  all  were 
destroyed  by  suicide  bombers.  The  Is- 
raeli occupiers  suffered  daily  attacks. 
A  new,  more  militant  Shiite  militia — 
Hezbollah — was  formed  by  radical 
members  of  the  Shiite  Amal  militia, 
clerics  allied  to  Iran,  and  disaffected 
young  men  dedicated  to  expelling  the 
Israelis.  Israel  had  radicalized  many  of 
them  in  the  prison  camps  of  southern 
Lebanon  and  incited  others  by  assassi- 
nating their  religious  leaders. 

In  September  1983, 1  was  in  the  back 
seat  of  Walid's  white  Range  Rover  as  he 
drove  at  ninety  miles  an  hour  up  the 
highway  from  Damascus  back  to  the 
Chouf.  His  military  commander,  Sharif 
Fayad,  sat  beside  him  in  front.  To  the 
north  ot  the  highway  was  the  Syrian 
army,  to  the  south  the  Israelis.  "Some- 
times Lebanon  seems  to  be  just  an  ar- 
tificial creation,"  Walid  said  at  one 
point.  "Maybe  it  should  be  divided  be- 
tween Syria  and  Israel."  I  asked  which 
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half  he  would  live  in.  He  paused  and 
answered,  "The  No  Man's  Land." 

The  Lebanese  army  disintegrated 
when  Druze  and  Shiite  soldiers  defected 
to  Jumblatt  and  the  Shiite  Amal  mili- 
tia. West  Beirut  fell  to  Druze  and  Amal 
forces  in  February  1984,  and  the 
Marines  soon  "redeployed  to  the  ships," 
in  the  contorted  vocabulary  Washing- 
ton used  to  conceal  defeat  and  its  aban- 
donment of  Lebanon.  Syria,  which  Is- 
rael had  expelled  from  Lebanon  along 
with  the  PLO  in  1982,  successfully 
reimposed  itself  through  its  Amal  and 
Druze  proxies.  The  Lebanon  it  ac- 
quired, however,  was  in  chaos.  The 
militias  battled  one  another  over  ter- 
ritory, illegal  ports,  smuggling,  and  the 
ubiquitous  extortion  rackets. 

With  the  presidency,  what  was  left 
of  the  army,  and  essentially  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  Lebanese  state  now  in 
Maronite  hands,  Jumblatt  turned  his 
back  on  the  country  and  retreated 
into  his  Druze  canton.  He  dispensed 
justice  from  the  family  seat  at 
Mukhtara,  just  as  his  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  ancestors  had  done, 
by  resolving  family  disputes  and  issuing 
the  death  sentence  for  murder.  He  for- 
bade the  singing  of  Lebanon's  nation- 
al anthem  in  Chouf  schools,  and  he 
banned  Lebanon's  cedar-tree  flag.  By 
the  fall  of  1986,  Jumblatt's  militia  con- 
trolled west  Beirut  jointly  with  the  Shi- 
ite Muslim  Amal  militia  of  Nabih  Berri. 
When  Jumblatt  ordered  all  Lebanese 
flags  there  removed,  the  Amal  militia 
refused.  Of  all  the  wars  within  the  war 
that  is  Lebanon,  none  has  been  more 
pointless  than  the  "War  of  the  Two 
Flags"  that  then  erupted  in  November 
1986.  Much  of  the  fighting,  conve- 
niently for  the  international  press,  took 
place  close  to  its  favorite  bar  in  the 
Commodore  Hotel. 

I  was  visiting  Beirut  on  the  day  the 
flag  war  broke  out,  having  borrowed 
my  old  flat  opposite  the  Commodore. 
I  watched  the  shooting  from  a  balcony. 
A  rifleman  somewhere  on  another 
rooftop  was  firing  down  upon  the  street, 
while  gunmen  on  the  ground  were  fir- 
ing up.  Bullets  shattered  the  windshield 
of  a  passing  car,  hitting  a  man  inside. 
From  the  Commodore  came  a  posse  of 
photographers,  all  of  them  clicking 
away  as  the  driver,  under  fire,  tried  to 
pull  his  bleeding  passenger  to  safety. 
"What  are  you  doing?"  he  screamed. 


"Why  don't  you  help?"  They  told  me 

the  passenger  later  died,  one  of  a 

hundred  or  so  victims  of 


1.1k 


the  flag  war. 


.he  Lebanese  flag — the  one  Jum- 
blatt detested  a  few  years  ago — now 
flutters  in  the  skies  above  the  Chouf. 
Jumblatt  has  embraced  the  Christians, 
more  or  less.  The  man  he  said  once 
tried  to  kill  him,  former  President 
Amin  Gemayel,  is  at  present  his  ally. 
Gemayel's  son,  Pierce,  was  murdered  in 
Beirut  in  November,  the  latest  anti- 
Syrian  to  lose  his  life  in  the  undeclared 
war  of  nerves  that  is  again  pushing 
Lebanon  toward  civil  war.  Jumblatt 
remains  up  in  Mukhtara,  rarely  ven- 
turing out,  believing  that  he  will  be 
the  next  victim. 

On  my  final  visit  to  Mukhtara,  Jum- 
blatt led  me  outside  and  up  a  winding 
stone  staircase  to  the  room  he  cur- 
rently uses  as  his  study.  On  the  desk 
was  a  pot  of  sugarless  Turkish  coffee,  fu- 
el for  another  session  of  questions. 
Near  it  was  a  collection  of  pistols,  mod- 
ern and  ancient,  along  with  uniforms 
from  the  old  Soviet  army.  The  Soviets, 
after  all,  had  armed  his  militia  when  he 
and  the  other  Lebanese  leftists  had 
fought  for  Palestine.  Now  Jumblatt 
was  condemning  Hezbollah  for  doing 
what  he  had  done:  challenging  Israel. 
Why  did  he  apply  one  standard  to  the 
PLO  and  another  to  Hezbollah?  "Well, 
maybe  we  felt  more  secure  with  the 
PLO,"  he  said.  "Arafat  was  a  man  you 
could  speak  with,  not  that  fundamen- 
talist approach  like  Nasrallah." 

Israel  finally  left  southern  Lebanon, 
after  twenty-two  years,  on  May  22, 
2000.  Hezbollah's  new  leader,  Sayyed 
Hassan  Nasrallah,  ordered  his  fighters 
not  to  harm  those  who  had  collabo- 
rated with  the  occupier — a  show  of  re- 
straint that  gave  the  Shiite  militia 
credibility  among  the  country's  Chris- 
tians. The  war  could  have  ended  then, 
but  Syria  found  a  pretext  for  prolong- 
ing Hezbollah's  usefulness  as  a  lever 
against  Israel.  The  excuse  was  Sheba'a 
Farms,  a  sliver  of  Lebanese  land  that 
Syria  had  seized  in  1954  and  Israel  had 
taken  from  Syria  in  1967.  Most 
Lebanese  had  not  heard  of  it  before 
2000.  With  Syria's  blessing,  Hezbollah 
launched  occasional  raids  and  grabbed 
Israeli  soldiers  along  the  border  to  trade 
for  Lebanese  abducted  by  Israel. 
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At  this  time  Jumblatt  praised  sui- 
cide bombings,  which  Hezbollah  and 
1  lamas  had  been  carrying  out  against 
Israeli  targets.  In  March  2004,  he  had 
rhts  exchange  with  a  journalist  on  Al 
Arabiyya  television: 

Journalist:  Your  message  to  the  youth 
tonight  is  to  die  a  martyr's  death? 

lumblatt:  Do  you  have  another  option? 

Journalist:  Thar  they  live. 

Jumblatt:  There  is  no  other  option.  That 
they  live?  No  one  can  live  under  hu- 
miliation. 

Yet  American  foreign  policy  was 
changing.  The  mandate  that  James  Bak- 
er had  given  Syria  over  Lebanon  in 
1990,  in  exchange  tor  its  help  against 
Saddam  Hussein  in  Kuwait,  became 
obsolete;  the  overthrow  of  the  Baathist 
regime  in  Iraq  in  2003  left  Washington's 
neoconservatives  with  ambitions  to  de- 
pose the  Baath  government  in  Syria. 
Driving  Syria  out  of  Lebanon  would 
chip  away  at  its  power.  Jumblatt,  al- 
ways a  politician  first,  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  do  what  he  had  long  want- 
ed: to  turn  against  the  regime  that  had 
killed  his  father.  He  called  not  only  tor 
the  expulsion  of  the  Syrian  army  from 
Lebanon  but  also  tor  the  overthrow  of 
Bashar  al-Assad,  who  became  president 
after  his  father's  death  in  2000.  Walid 
recanted  his  harsh  criticism  of  Ameri- 
ca's Iraq  invasion,  cultivating  Wash- 
ington's neo-cons  as  allies  in  his  feud 
with  the  al-Assad  family.  And  he  end- 
ed a  twenty-eight-year  public  silence 
by  declaring  openly  that  the  Syrians 
had  murdered  his  father.  His  personal 
and  political  objectives  were  finally  in 
accord:  opposing  Syria  satisfied  his  de- 
sire for  vengeance  and  allowed  him  to 
protect  his  Druze  minority  from  Syrian- 
backed  Shiite  domination. 

On  February  14,  2005,  a  little  i  >ver  a 
year  after  former  Prime  Minister  Rafic 
Hariri  helped  to  pass  U.N.  Resolution 
1 559,  which  demanded  full  Syrian  with- 
drawal and  the  disarmament  of  Hezbol- 
lah, Hariri  was  killed  by  a  massive  car 
bomb  in  west  Beirut.  Misjudging  the 
public  mood,  Hezbollah  took  a  halt  mil- 
lion suppotters  onto  the  streets  to  sup- 
port Syria;  in  response,  on  March  14, 
well  over  a  million  Lebanese  gathered 
in  the  heart  of  Beirut's  downtown  to 
demand  an  immediate  Syrian  depar- 
ture and  al  haqiqa,  the  truth,  about 
Hariri's  murder.  A  m<  mth  later  the  Syr- 


ians left.  The  I  I.N.  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  I  latin's  death, 
and  much  of  its  evidence  pointed  at 
Syria.  Without  Hariri,  whose  sons 
lacked  political  experience,  the  Sunni 
Muslims  were  leaderless.  Jumblatt  filled 
the  void,  speaking  for  Druze  and  Sun- 
nis  against  Syria.  (  Ihristians  who  had  al- 
ways hated  Syria  rallied  to  him  as  well. 

Unexplained  explosions  m  Christian 
areas  followed  Syria's  withdrawal  (  !ai 
bombs  killed  prominent  anti-Syrians- 
C  ihassan  Tueini's  son,  Gibran;  the  jour- 
nalist Samir  Kassir;  former  Commu- 
nist Party  chief  Georges  Hawi.  Other 
anti-Syrians  spoke  out  bur  lived  in  fear, 
barricaded  in  their  houses  and  travel- 
ing only  with  bodyguards.  On  one  side 
stood  Hassan  Nasrallah  and  his  formi- 
dable Hezbollah  fighters,  supported  by 
Syria  and  Iran.  On  the  other  were  mi  ist 
Christians,  the  Sunnis,  and  Jumblatt's 
Druze.  Jumblatt  urged  the  crowds  in 
central  Beirut  to  wave  the  Lebanese 
flag  and  no  other.  Then  came  Hezbol- 
lah's sudden  capture  of  two  Israeli  sol- 
diers just  over  the  border,  prompting  Is- 
rael's thirty-four-day  retaliation. 

In  this  current  crisis,  the  combina- 
tion of  sects  and  groups  and  countries 
that  are  allied  or  opposed  may  he  new, 
but  these  configurations  seem  mostly 
another  incarnation  of  Lebanon's  cen- 
turies-old story.  Ottoman  Turks  once 
guarded  Sunni  interests  in  Lebanon, 
while  the  French  gave  protection  to 
the  Maronites,  the  Russians  helped 
the  Greek  Orthodox,  and  the  British 
had  a  loose  partnership  with  the  Dmze; 
later  Muslims  turned  to  Egypt  and  Syr- 
ia to  replace  the  Ottomans.  The  Shi- 
ltes  have  always  looked  to  Iran  or  to 
the  Shiite  clerics  of  Iraq.  Walid's  an- 
cestors very  likely  would  recognize — 
and  approve  of — their  descendant's 
manipulation  of  local  and  outside  pow- 
ers. And  they  would  not  be  surprised 
1 i i  see  that  the  latest  and  probably  most 
modern  Lebanese  politician,  Hassan 
Nasrallah,  is  a  mullah  who  wears  a 
black  turban  denoting  his  descent  from 
the  Prophet  Muhammad.  In  Lebanon, 
things  change  so  that  they 
can  remain  the  same. 


O 


nee  outside  of  Mukhtara,  I 
drove  down  the  mountain  toward 
Beirut.  Lebanese  flags  dangled  from 
telephone  wires  and  electrical  poles, 
and  fading  posters  of  the  Jumblatts — 


Walid,  his  father,  and  Walid's  olde 
son,  Taimur — were  tacked  to  walls  and 
pasted  in  w  ind<  iws.  "Somebody  has  n 
inherit  this  house,  be  able  to  continj 
ue  this  tradition,  this  political  tatnih 
tradition,"  Walid  had  said  just  heton. 
1  left  his  palace.  "But  1  don't  see  the  fuj 
ture  bright.  I  see  if  bleak.  So  I  don'fl 
envy  the  future  ol  my  son."  At  the  bot-j 
torn  of  the  last  foothill,  I  reached  the' 
chasm  where  the  Damour  bridge  hadj 
been  demolished  by  the  Israeli  air  force! 
On  the  road  beside  the  sea  loomed  a 
possible  future — bombed-out  toads  and 
houses  as  well  as  images  of  Hassan  Nas- 
rallah and  his  glorious  martyrs. 

The  he  that  sustained  most  Leb- 
anese, including  the  thousands  who 
returned  from  diaspora  in  the  1990s, 
was  that  the  long  civil  war  ended  when 
the  shooting  stopped.  But  Syria  did 
not  want  it  to  end,  Hezbollah  could 
not  let  it  end,  and  Israel  would  not  I 
agree  to  terms  that  would  allow  it  to 
end.  Iran,  too,  had  a  use  for  Lebanon: 
it  the  United  States  or  Israel  bombed 
Iran's  nuclear  facilities,  Iran  could  ask 
Hezbollah  to  shell  Israel,  something 
the  militia  proved  in  July  it  could  do 
effectively.  The  latest  Israeli  invasion 
has  convinced  many  Lebanese  that 
they  face  perpetual  war  as  long  as  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  persists. 

Driving  again  past  collapsed  build- 
ings in  the  Dahiyeh,  I  thought  of  the 
flag  war,  the  "Two  Years  War"  of  1975 
and  1976,  the  "Mountain  War"  of 
1983,  and  the  "War  of  Elimination" 
between  two  Christian  factions  that 
in  1990  compelled  100,000  to  emi- 
grate. The  Christian  General  Michel 
Aoun's  other  futile  war,  against  Syria 
and  financed  by  Saddam  Hussein,  near- 
ly destroyed  east  Beirut.  Aoun,  the 
Christians'  former  anti-Syrian  cham- 
pion, had  just  returned  from  exile  to  de- 
clare an  alliance  with  Hezbollah  and 
Damascus.  I  headed  north  into  Beirut 
and  then  beyond  the  Palestinian 
refugee  camps,  whose  devastated  shacks 
the  Amal  Shiite  militia  had  assailed 
for  more  than  a  year  at  Syria's  behest  in 
the  "Camps  War."  The  camps  had  been 
attacked  before  and  since  by  Israel, 
which  invaded  Lebanon  in  1978,  1982, 
1996,  2002,  and  2006.  They  called 
them  all  wars,  but  each  was  an  episode, 
or  phase,  in  the  unfolding  madness  that 
was — and  remains — the  Lebanese  war. 
Lebanon's  long,  long  war.  ■ 
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THE  SPECTRE  OF  CASTRO 


Photographs  from  Cuba 
B)>  Peter  Turnley 


Fidel  Castro's  image  reflected  in  the  window  of  a  Havana  bar 
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A  celebration  of  Castro's  eightieth  birthday  in  Havana's  Plaza  de  la  Revolution  on  December  2,  2006 
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Worshippers  at  the  Iglesia  de  Santa  Barbara  in  Parraga,  outside  of  Havan 
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Watching  players  warm  up  11   i  game  between  l  iu  intanamo  and  Industriales  at  the  Estadio  Latinoamericano  in  Havana 

Schoolchildren  with  their  teacher  in  Old  Havana 
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Waiting  for  the  bus  in  Santiago  de  las  Vegas 

A  family  sits  in  their  car  along  the  Malecon  in  Havana 
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Passengers  on  a  bus  alter  work,  near  the  C  lapitolio  Nacional  in  C  MJ  Havana 
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Hoeing  a  bean  field  in  the  tobacco  region  of  Pinardel  Rfo 
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Two  nicJic.il  students  on  the  Malecon  in  Havana 
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I  WAS  A  CHINESE 
INTERNET  ADDICT 

A  tale  of  modern  medicine 
B)>  McKenzie  Funk 


i 


had  read  online  about  the  Chi- 
nese Internet-addiction  clinic,  but  I 
didn't  know  if  it  would  accept  me 
until  I  was  actually  there.  The  clin- 
ic was  run  by  Chinese  doctors  and 
soldiers  in  a  two-story  block  of  con- 
crete on  the  heavily  congested 
grounds  of  the  Beijing  Military  Re- 
gion Central  Hospital.  Its  entrance 
was  a  sloped  hallway  lined  with  in- 
spirational posters:  images  of  winding 
highways,  palm-fringed  swimming 
pools,  empty  beaches  lapped  by  trop- 
ical waves.  Flora,  a  film  student  who'd 
agreed  to  be  my  translator,  read  the 
captions  as  we  walked  in.  "Overpro- 
tection  will  make  your  children  dis- 
abled," she  whispered.  "Courage  has 
unbelievable  power." 

A  squat  woman  with  blackened 
front  teeth  and  a  lab  coat  was  stand- 
ing expectantly  in  the  waiting  room. 
She  wore  white  running  shoes  with 
Velcro  fasteners,  and  her  hair  was  cut 
into  a  tight  bob  that  faded  into  a  mul- 
let. She  smiled  warmly  and  introduced 
herself  as  Dr.  Yao.  I  thanked  her  for 
seeing  me. 

"How  long  do  you  go  on  the  Internet 
each  day?"  she  asked.  I  stared  into  space. 
"That  would  be,  average,  uh,  eight  to 
twelve  hours,"  I  said.  "Sometimes  less." 

"What  do  you  do  on  the  Internet?" 

"I  read  the  news  a  lot.  The  New 
York  Times  online — every  story.  All 


McKenzie  Funk  is  a  writer  living  in  New 
York  City. 


of  Google  News,  at  least  everything 
that's  interesting.  The  Washington  Post. 
Sometimes  I  send  messages  to  friends 
and  other  people.  Sometimes,  when  I 
have  to  buy  an  airline  ticket . . ." 
"Do  you  play  Internet  games?" 
"No.  I  just  talk  to  friends  and 
read.  But  I've  watched  cartoons  on 
cartoon  sites,  and  I  look  at  things  I 
could  buy  online." 

"Do  you  have  anxiety  when  you 
can't  get  on  the  Internet?" 


"I  do  wonder  if  I'm  missing  mes- 
sages from  friends — emails  I  really 
should  be  reading — and  I  wonder 
about  the  news.  Maybe  there's  a  sto- 
ry, American  politics  or  something, 
and  every  hour  I  want  to  know 
what's  changed.  When  I  have  the 
opportunity,  I  check  those  things, 
and  it  feels  better." 
"How  old  are  you?" 
"Twenty-nine." 

I  explained  that  my  girlfriend,  Jen- 
ny, was  half  Chinese,  and  let  Dr.  Yao 
assume  that  this  had  something  to  do 
with  my  being  here.  I  said  that  Flo- 
ra was  a  friend  of  Jenny's  cousin  and 
was  helping  me  on  behalf  of  the  wor- 
ried family.  This  was  a  lie. 

A  nurse  in  a  pink  cap  walked  by, 
then  a  soldier  in  camouflage  fatigues. 
A  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  passed 
next,  waving  an  exuberant  good-bye 
to  Dr.  Yao  while  her  father  toted  her 
suitcase.  On  the  wall  of  the  waiting 
room,  I  noticed,  was  an  illustrated 
poster  explaining  the  inner  work- 
ings of  computers:  the  Windows  oper- 
ating system,  a  Web  browser  set  to 
Google,  the  interface  of  the  popular 
Chinese  chat  program  QQ. 

"Do  you  have  the  ability  to  take 
yourself  away  from  the  Internet?"  Dr. 
Yao  asked.  If  I  had  to  go  to  dinner  with 
someone,  I  could  go,  I  said.  But  I  was 
often  late. 

She  asked  it  I  had  other  compulsive 
behaviors.  I  admitted  that  1  sometimes 
read  magazines  all  the  way  through 


Hum  ration  hy  Christopher  Serra 
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In 'in  the  front  page  to  the  hack  page, 
and  that  I  felt  compelled  to  watch 
movies,  even  had  movies,  to  the  very 
end.  She  asked  it  "small  things"  got 
stuck  in  my  head,  it  1  often  stayed  up 
all  night,  and  it  1  thought  about  the  In 
ternet  while  doing  other  activities. 
"It's  not  the  Internet  itself  that  1  think 
about  but  the  things  inside  it,"  1  said. 

1  was  led  to  a  small  room  furnished 
with  a  pullout  futon  and  a  gray  com- 
puter. The  hallways  were  empty;  the 
director  and  most  of  the  patients,  Dr. 
Yao  explained,  were  a!  the  set  of  Tell  It 
Like  It  Is!  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  fa- 
mous of  China's  talk  shows.  She  seated 
Flora  and  me  in  front  of  the  computer. 
Its  desktop  image  was  a  field  of  bloom- 
ing flowers  with  characters  that  read,  "1 
really  want  my  psychological  health." 

On  the  computer  was  a  diagnostic 
rest.  Dr.  Yao  said  there  were  ninety 
statements,  and  1  was  to  rate  their 
truth  on  a  scale  from  A  (not  at  all 
true)  to  E  (very  true).  She  helped  me 
fill  in  my  biographical  details — level  of 
education,  date  of  birth,  profession  (I 
said  I  had  none) — then  left  Flora  and 
me  in  private. 

"You  have  headaches,"  the  com- 
puter offered.  I  chose  "B."  "You  get  ag- 
itated." 1  chose  "C."  "When  you  have 
headaches,  your  head  is  filled  with  un- 
necessary rhoughts  and  words."  1  pon- 
dered the  necessity  ot  my  thoughts. 
"C"  again.  "You  feel  dizzy  or  taint," 
the  computer  continued.  "You  have 
less  desire  for  the  opposite  sex.  You 
have  no  desire  for  food.  You  check 
rhinos  again  and  again.  You  hear  things 
others  cannot.  You  feel  that  others 
control  your  mind.  You  can't  control 
your  temper.  You  blame  your  troubles 
on  others.  You  blame  yourself.  You  are 
forgetful.  You  feel  lonely.  You  feel 
scared.  You  feel  bored.  You  feel  sick. 
You  feel  irritable.  You  cry  easily.  You 
worry  about  your  appearance.  You  wor- 
ry too  much.  You  can't  tall  asleep.  You 
have  a  hard  rime  breathing.  You  feel 
your  brain  is  empty.  Your  heart  beats 
too  quickly.  You  have  chest  pain.  You 
are  afraid  ot  open  spaces.  You  want  to 
smash  things.  You  think  about  death. 
You  want  to  end  your  life.  There  is 
something  blocking  your  throat." 

1  lied  outright  only  a  tew  times: 
claims  of  lethargy,  lack  of  appetite,  in- 
difference to  sex,  and  isolation  from 
others.  I  managed  a  sort  ot  exaggerat- 


ed honesty,  sticking  a)  leasi  to  the  con- 
tours ot  the  truth.  It  a  statement  mer- 
ited a  "B,"  1  might  give  it  a  "(  '."  But  an 
"A"  was  always  an  "A,"  an  "E"  alw.i\ 
an  "E."  None  of  the  ninety  questions 
mentioned  the  Internet,  and  after  an 
hour  the  test  was  done 

A  new  doctor,  younger  and  much 
taller  than  Yao,  with  fine  features  on  a 
narrow  face,  came  in  with  a  printout  ot 
the  instantaneous  results.  I  received 
decent  marks  tor  anxiety,  depression, 
interpersonal  communication,  and  hos- 
tility— nothing  over  what  the  doctor 
said  was  the  threshold,  1.50.  But  my 
level  ot  paranoia  was  worrisome:  2.00. 
Worse  was  my  obsessive-compulsive 
rating,  2.10.  "This  is  bad,"  the  doctor 
said.  Toward  the  bottom  ot  the  page 
was  a  number  that  seemed  out  of  place: 
60.  1  asked  what  it  signified.  She  didn't 
hesitate:  "That  means  you're  an  Inter- 
net addict." 

That  afternoon,  I  sat  in  Dr.  Yao's 
office,  looking  at  translations  ot  Alfred 
Adler,  Carl  Jung,  and  Sigmund  Freud 
as  she  asked  about  my  successful  father 
and  mother  and  my  history  ot  small 
colleges  and  good  grades.  Two  doctors, 
both  men,  strolled  by  carrying  a  pirat- 
ed DVD  of  ( hie  Flew  C  her  the  Cuckoo's 
Nest,  which  they  started  watching  in 
the  room  where  I'd  taken  the  ninety- 
question  test.  I  signed  a  release  autho- 
rizing the  treatment  and  paid  Dr.  Yao 
2,100  yuan,  enough  tor  the  first  four  of 
the  twenty  days  I  was  asked  to  stay. 

1  retreated  into  my  new  room,  #27, 
and  listened  to  the  clatter  of  feet  in 
the  hall:  my  fellow  patients,  hack  from 
their  television  appearance.  At  9:00 
P.M.  there  was  a  rap  on  the  door.  A 
nurse  came  in,  banded  me  seven  pills, 
and  waited.  One  was  a  red  gelcap,  an- 
other a  chalky  white  half-capsule.  Four 
were  small  white  tablets,  and  a  fifth 
tablet  was  red.  1  put  the  pills  in  my 
mouth,  hid  them  in  my  cheek,  and 
pretended  to  cough.  She  kept  staring, 
so  1  tilled  a  paper  cup  with  hot  water 
from  a  thermos  and  drank.  When  1  re- 
alized I'd  accidentally  grabbed  two  cups 
that  were  stuck  together,  I  used  my 
tongue  to  make  a  space  between  them 
and  spit  out  the  rapidly  dissolving  pills. 
1  crumpled  the  cups  and  tossed  them 
into  the  trash.  The  nurse  didn't  seem 
to  notice.  She  flashed  a  proud  smile 
and  returned  to  the  hall.  1  was  left  with 
the  sinking  feeling  that  I'd  swallowed 


the  chalky  half-capsule  and  Spent  tb 
rest  ot  the  evening  trying  to  figure  ox 
it  I  telt  dizzy,  it  somethin 
was  wrong  in  my  head. 


I 


.  t  was  a  dark  season  tor  the  Intern* 
users  ot  China,   [usi   weeks  before 
checked  in,  during  the  holiday  markj 
ing  the  fifty-sixth  birthday  of  th, 
People's  Republic,  one  ot  their  own 
was  killed,  llei   screen  name  waj 
"Snowly,"  and  she'd  been  playing  th« 
online  game  World  of  Warcraft  nonfc 
stop  for  days  on  end,  preparing  to  joirl 
her  guild  ot  fighters  against  the  blacl 
dragon  Netarian.  She  collapsed  fron 
exhaustion  and  died  in  real  life  hefonl 
the  virtual  mission  could  succeed.  Twi 
dozen  warriors  held  her  virtual  funerJ 
al  a  week  later.  They  kneeled  in  the 
digital  grass  and  bowed  their  heads  aJ 
words  of  remembrance  floated  off  to-l 
ward  a  range  ot  jagged  virtual  peaks. 

In  Shanghai,  a  court  sentenced 
forty-one-year-old  online  gamer  Qiu| 
Chengwei  to  life  in  prison  tor  the  mur- 
der of  a  fellow  player.  It  was  a  compli-l 
cated  case:  Qiu  had  lent  his  cybeH 
weapon,  a  "dragon  saber"  that  he'd 
won  in  Legend  of  Mir  11,  to  a  younger 
player  named  Zhu  Caoyuan,  who  in 
turn  had  sold  it  for  $870  and  kept  the 
money.  Enraged,  Qiu  went  to  the  po- 
lice, but  they  couldn't  help  him;  Chi- 
na had  no  laws  protecting  virtual  pr<  >p- 
erty.  So  Qiu  broke  into  Zhu's  one-room 
apartment  while  he  and  his  girlfriend 
slept,  and  Zhu  barely  had  time  to  put 
his  pants  ( in  bef<  >re  Qiu  stabbed  him  in 
the  heart  with  a  real  knife. 

The  number  of  Chinese  Netizens 
(the  preferred  translation  of  the  term 
u'angmin,  literally  "network  citizens") 
recently  surpassed  1  30  million:  the 
world's  second-largest  online  popula- 
te m,  after  America's,  and  growing  at  }0 
percent  a  year.  Broadband  is  cheap, 
fast,  everywhere;  Internet  cafes  number 
in  the  tens  of  thousands;  all-night  pass- 
es cost  as  little  as  5  yuan,  or  about  60 
cents.  At  any  given  moment,  more 
than  2  million  Chinese  are  battling 
one  another  in  virtual  worlds,  and  at 
one  record-breaking  moment  22  mil- 
lion users  logged  on  to  the  chat  and 
s<  icial-networking  portal  QQ.  Last  year 
China's  online  gaming  industry  posted 
revenues  of  $670  million — up  45  per- 
cent from  2005,  when  Netizens  spent 
more  than  $12  billion  on  Web  access. 
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Chen  Tianqiao,  the  thirty-two- 
itj /ear-old  CEO  of  Shanda,  distributor 
}f  Legend  of  Mir  II  and  other  multi- 
layer games,  had  recently  become  a 
millionaire — one  of  only  ten  in  the 
;ountry.  Another  billionaire  was 
William  Ding  Lei,  who  founded 
SletEase.com.  Yahoo!  injected  a 
million  dollars  in  cash  into  the  e-com- 
nerce  site  Alibaba.com,  and  China 
Mobile  announced  that  it  had  spent 
j'-nore  than  a  billion  dollars  in  two 
i  ^ears  to  bring  Internet  and  phone  ser- 
vice to  25,862  rural  villages. 

Cracks  appeared  everywhere.  Blog- 
gers  such  as  Sister  Hibiscus,  Rascal 
Swallow,  and  Stainless  Steel  Mouse 
were  vaulted  to  awkward,  inappropriate 
levels  of  celebrity.  A  server  crashed  af- 
ter 50,000  people  simultaneously  tried 
to  download  twenty-five  minutes  of 
;  lovemaking  sounds  from  online  sex  di- 
iarist  Muzi  Mei.  A  new  kind  of  sweat- 
shop appeared  in  cities  up  and  down 
[the  coast:  warehouses  packed  with 
(young  Chinese  who  played  Mir  II  or 
;  World  of  Warcraft  in  twelve-hour  shifts, 
;  winning  virtual  gold  and  weapons  that 
rich  foreign  gamers  would  buy  with 
real  money.  A  song  called  "Mice  Love 
Rice,"  which  had  been  posted  online  by 
an  unknown  lounge  singer  and  music 
teacher  named  Yang  Chengang,  be- 
came a  national  mantra:  "I  love  you, 
loving  you/ As  the  mice  love  the  rice." 
Fueled  by  QQ,  a  culture  of  one-night 
stands  infested  urban  centers.  Girls  log- 
ging on  after  midnight  were  barraged  by 
instant  messages.  "ONS?"  they  asked. 
"ONS?"  Meanwhile,  role-playing  Net- 
izens  began  registering  for  wanghun 
(cyber- weddings)  and  raising  digital 
children  together.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  strangers  engaged  in  the  fantasy 
■  at  sites  such  as  Virtual  Family,  and 
real-life  courts  granted  divorces  to  real- 
life  spouses  as  the  online  bigamists  were 
exposed.  Some  30  percent  of  marital 
troubles  in  Guangzhou  were  said  to  be 
caused  by  virtual  affairs  and  marriages. 
In  November  2005,  a  22,500- 
person,  thirty-city  study  by  the  China 
Youth  Association  for  Network  De- 
velopment confirmed  what  everybody 
in  China  already  knew:  one  out  of 
every  eight  Chinese  young  people  was 
an  Internet  addict.  This  was  followed 
by  the  even  darker  news  from  the  Chi- 
nese Academy  of  Sciences  that  80  per- 
cent of  college  and  university  dropouts 


had  failed  due  to  Internet  addiction.  A 
respected  Beijing  judge,  Shan  Xiuyun, 
reported  that  90  percent  of  the  city's 
juvenile  crime  was  Internet-related. 
In  Hunan  Province,  Internet-related 
crimes  were  said  to  be  increasing  by 
10  percent  every  year. 

In  Jiangxi  Province,  a  computer- 
science  major  rendered  penniless  by 
his  addiction  killed  a  homeowner  in  a 
burglary  gone  awry.  In  Chongqing,  a 
train  crushed  two  middle-school  stu- 
dents who'd  fallen  asleep  on  the  tracks 
after  forty-eight  hours  online.  In 
Lanzhou,  the  story  was  told  of  a 
fourteen-year-old  who  killed  his  great- 
grandmother  with  a  brick  to  the  head, 
took  390  yuan  from  her  body,  and  went 
to  spend  it  at  an  Internet  cafe. 

Also  in  Shanghai,  it  was  reported 
that  a  young  man  who'd  played  on- 
line games  for  six  years  would  be  stuck 
forever  in  a  sitting  position.  His  back 
was  fused  at  a  90-degree  angle;  doc- 
tors said  there  was  nothing  they  could 
do.  In  Tianjin,  a  thirteen-year-old 
played  World  of  Warcraft  for  thirty-six 
hours  in  a  row,  then  rode  the  elevator 
to  the  top  of  his  twenty-four-story 
building  and  jumped.  He  left  behind  an 
80,000-character  diary  about  the  vir- 
tual world  and  a  suicide  note  saying 
he  was  off  to  meet  the  game's  charac- 
ters. His  parents  sued  World  of  War- 
craft's  distributor  for  100,000  yuan. 

Perhaps  more  remarkable  than 
China's  crisis  was  the  response:  mass 
shutdowns  of  illegal  Net  cafes,  regu- 
lations that  now  kept  them  200  me- 
ters from  any  primary  or  high  school, 
national  addiction  help  lines  and 
"safe  surfing"  programs,  and  a  thirty- 
eight-episode  anti-Internet  addiction 
sitcom,  The  Story  of  Shan  Dian  Mao. 
The  clinic  was  part  of  an  all-out 
counterattack  by  a  people  who  were 
certain  they  saw  a  danger  that  the 
West,  in  its  more  incremental  steps  to 
modernity,  largely  hadn't.  It  is  normal 
for  humans  to  become  lost,  to  drop 
out  of  society,  and  perhaps  just  as  nor- 
mal for  them  to  lose  themselves  but 
tell  themselves  they're  fine.  It  is  rar- 
er, I  thought,  when  we  dare 
name  the  culprit. 


1 


die  next  morning,  I  awoke  in  the 
fetal  position  in  my  hospital  bed,  shiv- 
ering underneath  a  Winnie-the-Pooh 
comforter.  It  was  6:40  A.M.  My  room 
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cold  and  dark,  and  1  coukl  barely 
make  out  the  Pooh  poetry  on  my 
matching  beanbag  pillow:  "When 
the/twinkly  stars/till  the  pretty/night 
sky, /they  all  wave/good-bye/with  a 
smile/and  a  sigh."  Another  patient,  a 
mustachioed  fifteen-year-old,  was 
standing  over  me.  "Time  get  up,"  he 
said.  "Hurry,  hurry."  I  stepped  into  the 
hallway,  where  eight  bleary-eyed 
teenagers  were  lined  up  against  the 
wall,  standing  rigid,  as  a  young  man  in 
military  camouflage  examined  them.  1 
was  the  last  in  the  lineup;  they'd  al- 
ready been  waiting  ten  minutes. 

The  soldier  was  known  as  Xiaohei, 
or  "Little  Black,"  a  nickname  that  dis- 
tinguished him  from  our  other  minder, 
the  older  but  shorter  "Big  Black."  His 
skin  was  dark,  his  uniform  perfectly 
starched.  Little  Black  was  over  six  feet 
tall,  lean  and  muscular,  with  spiky  hair 
and  a  face  oddly  reminiscent  of  the  ac- 
tion hero  The  Rock.  He  was  the  perfect 
role  model. 

Little  Black  led  us  through  a  wing 
where  adult  alcoholics  were  packed 
three  to  a  room,  wearing  witebeaters 
and  tattoos  while  chain-smoking  in 
bed  with  the  television  blaring.  Once 
outside,  we  began  to  jog.  We  ran  coun- 
terclockwise around  an  enormous  new 
outpatient  building,  passing  hedges 
trimmed  in  the  shape  of  a  small  intes- 
tine and  a  crowd  of  old  people  prac- 
ticing tai  chi  in  a  courtyard.  One  pa- 
triotic red  banner  after  another 
stretched  across  the  road:  "We  have- 
no  weekends  so  we  can  create  a  har- 
monious society,"  the  first  said.  After 
the  last  banner — "Concentrate  on 
work,  speak  the  truth,  try  real  things 
. . .  and  you'll  achieve" — we  raced  each 
c  ither  for  200  yards  to  our  workout  :<  me, 
a  basketball  court.  I  came  in  fifth. 

Our  first  exercise  was  a  stretch  that 
started  with  fists  together  and  ended 
with  one  arm  raised  in  a  triumphant, 
Travolta-like  pose.  We  repeated  it 
eight  times,  first  with  the  left  arm  up, 
then  the  right,  counting  in  English 
tor  my  benefit.  We  then  approximat- 
ed a  circa- 1996  raver's  invisible-ball 
dance,  in  order  to  loosen  our  wrists. 
We  did  twenty  pushups  in  unison. 
We  spread  our  arms  like  wings,  seem- 
ingly for  balance,  and  did  twenty 
squats.  Off  to  the  side,  a  minuscule 
seventeen-year-old  patient  worked 
on  his  own  program.  His  name  was 


Qin  Xiangzong,  and  he  was  here  in 
part  because  he  had  tried  to  stab  a 
fellow  cadet  at  his  officers'  academy. 
The  boy  soldier  put  his  hands  on  his 
waist  and  kepi  his  teet  planted  in  one 
spot,  then  gyrated  wildly  as  it  swing- 
ing an  imaginary  hula  hoop.  He 
stared  intently  at  the  ground,  unable 
to  make  eye  contact  with  anyone,  Ins 
face  fixed  in  a  demented  grin. 

Basketball,  when  it  got  going,  was 
not  a  team  sport.  No  one  passed; 
everyone  charged  toward  the  goal 
alone.  There  were  two  air  balls  and 
six  shots  oft  the  rim  before  any  went 
in.  My  teammate  Liu  Yimao,  a 
fifteen-year-old  with  spiky  Rod  Stew- 
art hair,  double-dribbled  every  rime 
he  got  the  ball.  It  he  pulled  down  a 
defensive  rebound,  he  threw  up  a 
shot  immediately,  never  mind  whose 
basket  he  was  under.  But  the  game 
was  more  unpracticed  than  unathlet- 
ic,  and  the  boys  took  it  seriously.  My 
team,  aided  by  a  slightly  older  patient 
named  Su  Xu — who  dressed  in 
black  pants,  a  black  shirt,  and  black, 
japanimation-style  cut-off  gloves — 
and  a  tall,  thin  hoy  from  Xian,  He 
Cong,  won  26  to  7.  Our  opponents 
dropped  to  the  ground  and  did  an- 
other twenty  pushups. 

I  ate  breakfast — bread  and  a  wa- 
tery rice  sludge — alone  in  my  room, 
and  at  9:00  A.M.  a  beaming  Dr.  Yao 
came  in  to  give  me  my  medicine.  I 
used  the  same  double-cup  trick.  Ten 
minutes  later,  the  door  opened  and  a 
man  wheeled  in  a  cart.  Atop  the  cart 
was  a  device  the  si:e  and  shape  of  an 
old  dot-matrix  printer  hut  with  wires 
connecting  it  to  three  jumper 
cable-like  calipers  and  six  small, 
color-coded  suction  cups.  He  had  me 
lie  down  on  the  bed,  lift  up  my  shirt, 
and  stretch  my  arms  above  my  head. 
He  swabbed  an  area  abutting  my 
right  nipple  with  alcohol  and  affixed 
the  red  suction  cup.  The  other  five 
cups — purple,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
and  brown — were  placed  around  my 
heart  after  further  swabbing.  He 
clamped  the  calipers  around  both 
wrists  and  my  left  ankle,  and  after 
that  I  wasn't  allowed  to  move.  He 
leaned  over  the  machine.  1  had  no 
idea  what  he  was  doing.  I  gritted  my 
teeth  and  genuinely  expected  a  jolt 
of  electricity — I  had  heard  that  the 
doctors  would  send  30-volt  shocks  to 


pressure  points  on  the  most  recall, 
trant  patients — but  I  ne 
er  felt  a  thing. 


It 


arely  eight  months  old,  tb 
clinic  was  already  famous — the  sua 
ject  ot  glowing  coverage  by  CCTY 
the  China  Daily,  and  the  state-ru 
Xinhua   News   Agency.   Since    t 
opened    in   March    2005   on    th 
grounds  of  the  military  hospital,  it 
all-army  staff  had  helped  hundreds  c 
patients.  It  claimed  a  cure  rate  of  8| 
percent,  a  phenomenal  degree  of  sudj 
cess  that  was  attributed  to  the  expeJ 
tise  of  the  clinic's  founder,  Tao  Rarl 
who'd  been  treating  various  addicl 
tions  for  twenty  years.  The  clinic  wal 
often  full,  and  plans  were  under  wai 
to  expand  it  from  20  beds  to  150. 

It  was  not  cheap.  At  410  yuan  J 
day,  about  $50,  a  typical  twenty-da^ 
stay  was  equivalent  to  the  averagJ 
city  dweller's  annual  salary.  Foooj 
was  an  extra  30  to  50  yuan  a  day  i] 
you  ordered  Chinese  takeout  rathei 
than  suffer  hospital  fare — which  wa 
all  did — and  gym  access  was  15  yuan 
a  day.  Every  patient  left  a  200-yuan| 
deposit  in  case  he  decided  to  break 
something.  But  the  steep  price 
bought  a  comprehensive  program:  a 
cocktail  of  abstinence,  forced  bas- 
ketball, weight  lifting,  daily  sessions 
with  a  therapist,  oral  and  intra- 
venous drugs,  and,  for  extreme  cas- 
es, the  aforementioned  30-volt  elec- 
tric charges. 

The  condition  being  treated  at  the 
clinic  did  not,  according  to  Western 
medicine,  officially  exist.  But  it  was 
not  without  advocates  back  home. 
The  first  paper  on  Internet  addiction 
was  presented  in  1996 — soon  after; 
the  birth  of  the  Web  itself — at  the 
American  Psychological  Associa- 1 
tion's  104th  annual  meeting,  in 
Toronto.  Its  author,  Dr.  Kimberly  S. 
Young,  proposed  that  the  disorder  be 
diagnosed  using  modified  criteria  for 
pathological  gambling.  Addicts  were 
those  who  answered  "yes"  to  five  of 
eight  questions: 

1.  Do  you  feel  preoccupied  with  the 
Internet? 

2.  Do  you  feel  the  need  to  use  the  In- 
ternet with  increasing  amounts  of 
time  in  order  to  achieve  satisfaction? 

3.  Have  you  repeatedly  made  unsuc- 
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cessful  efforts  to  control,  cut  back,  or 
stop  Internet  use  ? 

4.  Do  you  feel  restless,  moody,  de- 
pressed, or  irritable  when  attempting 
to  cut  down  or  stop  Internet  use? 

5.  Do  you  stay  online  longer  than 
originally  intended? 

6.  Have  you  jeopardized  or  risked  the 
loss  of  a  significant  relationship,  job, 
educational  or  career  opportunity  be- 
cause of  the  Internet? 

7.  Have  you  lied  to  family  members, 
therapists,  or  others  to  conceal  the  ex- 
tent of  involvement  with  the  Internet? 

8.  Do  you  use  the  Internet  as  a  way  of 
escaping  from  problems  or  of  relieving 
a  dysphoric  mood? 

Young,  who  runs  the  website  www. 
netaddiction.com  and  a  practice  in 
|  Pennsylvania,  was  bolstered  in  her 
controversial  work  by  Connecticut 
;  psychologist  David  Greenfield  and 
^Harvard's  Maressa  Hecht  Orzack, 
|  who  run  www.virtual-addiction.com 
and  www.computeraddiction.com, 
i  respectively.  In  his  1999  book,  Virtu- 
al  Addiction,  Greenfield  underscored 
the  hidden  danger  of  the  Internet's 
"endless  boundaries  and  unending 
'opportunity."  He  described  the  satis- 
fying sensation  of  a  process  without 
"close,  "the  principle  of  incomplete 
Gestalts."  The  Internet  was  an  echo 
chamber,  Young  believed.  Like  drugs 
or  alcohol,  it  could  magnify  existing 
problems — "as  the  alcoholic's  mar- 
riage gets  worse,  drinking  increases  to 
escape  the  nagging  spouse,  and  as  the 
spouse's  nagging  increases  more,  the 
alcoholic  drinks  more." 

One  of  the  most  rigorous  investi- 
gations into  Net  abuse  was  led  by 
Dr.  Nathan  Shapira  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Florida  and  published  in  2000 
in  the  Journal  of  Affective  Disorders. 
He  tentatively  classified  it  as  an 
impulse-control  disorder,  like  klep- 
tomania or  trichotillomania  (the  ir- 
resistible urge  to  pull  out  one's  own 
hair):  an  increasing  feeling  of  ten- 
sion or  arousal  before  logging  on, 
nearly  impossible  to  fight,  followed 
by  a  pleasurable  release. 

But  whether  it  was  called  Inter- 
net Addiction  Disorder  (IAD), 
Pathological  Internet  Use  (PIU), 
Impulsive-Compulsive  Internet  Us- 
age Disorder  (ICIUD),  Maladaptive 


Internet  Use,  Excessive  Internet 
Use,  or  Netomania,  the  condition 
was  denied  an  entry  in  DSM-/V, 
the  West's  gold-standard  manual  of 
mental  illnesses.  The  case  for  a  new 
classification  was  muddy.  By  treat- 
ing the  vast  Internet  as  a  mono- 
lith— something  to  be  addicted  to 
rather  than  through — researchers 
ran  into  definitional  hurdles.  Was 
someone  with  an  online-porn  prob- 
lem an  Internet  addict  or  just  a 
pornography  addict  who  indulged 
via  the  Web? 

Skeptics  argued  that  people  lost 
themselves  in  socially  acceptable  di- 
versions (books,  television,  jogging) 
all  the  time.  The  major  difference, 
they  claimed,  was  bias  against  the 
Web.  And  Shapira's  research,  con- 
sisting of  face-to-face  psychometric 
evaluations  of  twenty  subjects,  found 
that  so-called  addicts  had  a  raft  of 
ether  mental  problems:  More  than 
half  of  the  people  in  his  study  were 
determined  to  be  manic-depressive; 
60  percent  had  anxiety  disorders.  Fif- 
teen of  twenty  had  been  treated  with 
psychotropic  medications;  nineteen 
had  a  history  of  mental  illness  in  the 
family.  On  average,  each  subject  had 
five  major  psychiatric  issues. 

Before  arriving  in  Beijing,  I'd  had 
my  own  theory  about  China's  ad- 
dicts. I  hadn't  been  to  Beijing  in 
nine  years.  I'd  pictured  a  peasant 
nation  susceptible  to  the  dazzle  of 
technology,  suddenly  come  from 
the  fields  and  into  the  Internet 
cafes,  and  figured  that  the  addicted 
Netizens  were  attracted  to  the  Inter- 
net's novelty — taken  in  by  newness 
itself.  As  a  Westerner  steeped  in 
modernity,  I  was  largely  immune.  By 
this  logic,  China's  crisis  was  a  Gods 
Must  Be  Crazy  parable,  with  the 
Netizens  playing  the  role  of  the 
Bushmen,  the  Internet  the  role  of 
the  Coke  bottle.  But  the  longer  I 
spent  in  the  clinic,  the  less  this 
explanation  made  sense 


M 


ic  i  me 


y  companions  were  Neti- 
zens, hut  more  precisely,  I  found, 
most  were  jiaozhu  (kung  fu  mas- 
ters)— people  who  played  Internet 
games  all  night  and  slept  all  day. 
The  best  gamers  among  them  were 
ihanshen:  giant  heroes  in  war.  For 
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'Norgren  has  rescued 
Lockwoods  extraordinary  story 
from  relative  obscurity. . . . 
Like  Shakespeare's  Portia,  Lock- 
wood  used  wit,  ingenuity,  and 
sheerforee  of  will  xo  unsettle 
society's  conceptions  of  her  sex." 

From  the  Foreword  by 
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them,  the  first  hurdle  here  was  sim- 
ply to  adjust  to  the  10:00  P.M.  lights- 
out,  when  a  doctor's  hand  would 
reach  through  their  door  and  tlick  oft 
the  switch.  New  arrivals  were  often 
sedated  with  a  clear  IV  fluid  and  left 
tor  twenty-tour  hours  until  their 
sleep  cycles  normalized. 

The  business  of  "calming  the 
brain  and  correcting  hormonal  im- 
balances," as  Dr.  Yao  put  it,  was 
done  by  a  different  IV  fluid,  a 
maple  syrup-colored  sedative  of 
unknown  provenance.  1  was  the 
only  patient  who  didn't  receive  the 
sedative  daily,  because  upon  check- 
in  I'd  pleaded  with  Dr.  Yao  to  keep 
the  needles  out  of  me.  I  had  an 
honest  phobia.  "Once  I  had  a  knee 
problem,"  I'd  told  her,  "so  they 
took  a  blood  test  and  they  stuck  a 
needle  in  me  and  I  watched  all  the 
blood  drain  into  a  bag." 

The  boys  told  me  that  the  sacks  of 
sedative  took  half  an  hour  to  drain — 
longer  it  one  was  better  hydrated — 
and  left  them  feeling  lethargic,  dizzy, 
and  extremely  thirsty.  One  showed 
me  the  eight  needle  holes  clustered 
near  the  wrist  on  the  top  of  his 
hand.  My  new  friend  Zhang  Dong — 
the  mustachioed  boy  who'd  woken 
me  up  and  spoke  the  most  English  of 
any  of  them — had  eleven  holes.  It 
was  like  counting  rings  in  a  tree: 
he'd  been  at  the  clinic  eleven  days. 

Dong  told  me  I  was  lucky  because 
I'd  been  assigned  to  his  psychologist, 
Dr.  Xu,  the  best  the  clinic  had.  "He 
has  a  Ph.D.,"  Dong  said.  "He  will 
ask  you  lots  of  questions  about  pri- 
vate, very,  very  personal  things."  I 
replied  that  I  was  ready — but  this 
was  only  partly  true.  I'd  never  seen  a 
therapist  before,  and  I've  never  been 
one  for  much  introspection. 

1  soon  learned  that  I  was  the  only 
patient  who  used  email,  who  didn't 
play  online  games,  and  who  didn't 
have  a  chat  account.  But  this  was  un- 
remarkable: While  I  was  in  China, 
C  iuo  Liang  of  the  Chinese  Academy 
ot  Social  Sciences  published  a  study 
showing  that  only  two  thirds  ot  Net 
users  had  email  accounts,  and  only  a 
third  ot  them  checked  their  email  on 
a  daily  basis.  Forty-two  percent  ot 
Netizens  did  not  use  a  search  engine. 
Seventy-five  percent  had  never  made 
an  online  purchase. 


Instead  ot  replacing  encyclope- 
dias, newspapers,  storefronts,  travel 
agencies,  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Sei 
vice,  Chinese  people — both  addicts 
and  non-addicts — seemed  to  be  re- 
placing the  television  with  a  more 
interactive  way  to  entertain  them- 
selves. This  was  not  the  business- 
oriented  Web  ot  the  West.  Guo's 
study  explained  that  Chinese 
people  overwhelmingly  used  the  In- 
ternet to  chat,  play  games,  down- 
load music,  and  read  about  celebri- 
ties. The  Web  lives  ot  the 
Netizens — whose  QQ  profiles  fea- 
tured not  photos,  as  on  MySpace, 
but  personalized  avatars  wearing 
clothing  and  jewelry  bought  in  a 
digital  store  —  had  very  little  in 
common  with  their  real  lives;  the} 
went  online  to  escape. 

The  question  ot  how  Netizens  be- 
came kung  tu  masters  had  lately  tak- 
en a  surprising  turn:  instead  ot  look- 
ing at  what  they  were  escaping  to, 
researchers  dared  ask  what  they  were 
escaping  from.  The  man  asking  the 
toughest  questions  was  Professor  Tao 
Hongkai,  an  historian  who'd  re- 
turned to  China  from  the  United 
States  in  2002  in  order  to  retire.  In 
May  2004,  he'd  decided  to  invite 
high  schooler  Qu  Qian,  a  top  stu- 
dent turned  addict  whom  he'd  read 
about  in  his  local  newspaper,  to  his 
house  tor  ad-hoc  therapy.  He'd  cured 
her  in  a  miraculous  nine  hours. 
Word  got  out.  He  began  receiving 
phone  calls  day  and  night.  Mothers 
sent  letters,  some  written  in  their 
own  blood,  begging  tor  help.  Soon 
he  was  treating  other  teenagers,  hun- 
dreds ot  them,  tor  free;  he  packed 
thousand-seat  lecture  halls  in  seven- 
ty cities  in  twenty  provinces  in  six- 
teen months.  His  method:  actually 
talk  with — not  to — the  child,  and 
actually  listen. 

The  professor's  explanation  ot 
Chinese  Internet  addiction  amount- 
ed to  an  indictment  of  Chinese  soci- 
ety. He  railed  against  the  one-child 
policy  and  the  xiao  huangdi  (little 
emperors)  it  had  created:  children 
whose  every  material  need  was  met 
even  as  spiritual  needs  were  ignored. 
Instead  ot  having  hopes  of  their 
own,  spoiled  teenagers  carried  those 
ot  six  other  people — their  parents 
and  two  sets  of  grandparents.  They 


were  overprotected  but  underdev< 
oped,  without  discipline  or  a  sense 
meaning.  "They  have  nothing 
hold  on  to,"  he  said.  "They  are  eml 
ty  inside." 

1  le  believed  an  even  bigger  pro 
lem  lay  with  China's  intensely  tesl 
based  academics:  a  child's  entij 
scholastic  path      in  some  w  ays  h 
or  her  lite — could  depend  on  oi 
exam,  the  gaokao,  the  sole  criteria 
for  college  entrance.  The  pressum 
was  crushing;  peers  became  corrl 
petitors;  teachers  became  slave  dr 
vers.  Students  had  time  only  f< 
rote  memorization — not  tor  singini 
or  volleyball  or  after-school  fur 
otherwise  defined. 

Professor  Tao  noticed  that  Mir  II 
and  World  of  Warcraft  were  game! 
not  of  gore  but  of  wits  and  team! 
building  and  winnable  battles.  Hi 
ventured  that  they  gave  teenagerl 
something  society,  and  especially 
schools,  did  not:  freedom.  "If  thei 
want  to  fight,  they  can  fight.  It  the^j 
want  to  curse,  they  can  curse.  If  thei 
want  to  marry,  they  can  marry."  BacW 
in  real  lite,  he  said,  "every  child  is  likd 
a  little  donkey.  The  teacher  grabs  his 
two  long  ears  and  pulls  and  pulls.  Tht 
parents  get  behind  him  and  push  anc 
push."  I  thought  about  my  life  ir 
America.  A  little  push 
didn't  sound  so  bad. 


I 


had  my  psychotherapy  sessions  inl 
the  afternoons.  Dr.  Xu  was  soft- 
spoken  but  direct,  and  he  had  a  habit 
of  pausing  dramatically  before  ever} 
question.  When  I  gave  an  answer, 
he'd  raise  his  eyebrows  and  say,  "Hm- 
mm,"  then  scribble  notes  on  his  clip- 
hoard.  I  tried  to  be  honest.  Dr.  Xu 
asked  about  my  parents — did  I  love 
them,  did  I  respect  them,  did  I  live  tip 
to  their  hopes? — and  about  problems 
with  Jenny,  which  I  said  had  con- 
tributed to  my  addiction.  "Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  true  love?"  he  won- 
dered. "Do  you  think  true  love  must 
have  two  sides?  Can  you  truly  love 
someone  who  doesn't  love  you  back?" 
I  said  it  was  possible.  You  could  fall  in 
love  with  someone's  potential. 

Dr.  Xu  discovered  I'd  been  a  phi- 
losophy major  in  college,  and  he 
asked  me  abruptly  what  the  meaning 
of  life  was.  1  didn't  know.  It  was 
something  more  important  than  be- 
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ng  happy,  I  said.  "If  you  had  just 
o  seven  days  left  to  live,  what  would 
/ou  do?"  he  asked.  I  threw  out  an 
awkward  answer  about  going  home 
to  my  parents  in  Oregon  and  writing 
letters  of  farewell — not  because  I  was 
trying  to  keep  in  character  but  be- 
cause I  didn't  want  to  think  honestly 
about  death  and  had  no  idea  what 
I'd  do.  "Why  don't  you  and  your  fa- 
ther talk  about  feelings?"  he  asked. 

He  had  me  draw  a  picture  of  a 
house,  a  picture  of  myself,  and  a  pic- 
ture of  a  tree.  My  house  had  a  chim- 
ney and  a  window  and  a  mailbox;  my 
tree  had  pinecones  like  the  ever- 
greens in  my  parents'  back  yard.  But 
it  was  ungrounded,  I  later  noticed — 
no  base  and  no  roots,  just  a  trunk 
floating  in  space.  Dr.  Xu  didn't  be- 
lieve me  when  I  said  I  rarely  remem- 
bered dreams  after  waking  up,  but  it 
was  true;  I  rarely  do. 

The  boys  always  filled  my  room 
once  he  left.  The  grungy,  ten-  by 
twenty-foot  space,  with  its  three  mis- 
matched chairs,  TCL  brand  televi- 
sion, ceiling  hook  for  an  IV  drip,  and 
yellow  fake  flowers,  was  becoming 
the  clinic's  social  nexus.  Dong,  who 
one  winter  had  protested  being  cut 
off  from  the  Internet  by  hanging 
himself  upside  down  from  his  par- 
ents' balcony,  shivering  violently 
with  spittle  dripping  from  his  mouth, 
was  my  most  frequent  visitor.  He 
told  me  he'd  once  stayed  online  for 
seven  days  in  a  row.  A  lanky,  easygo- 
ing boy  I  called  Sam  (he  reminded 
me  of  a  friend's  brother),  whose  on- 
line record  was  four  days,  often 
joined  him. 

The  first  time  the  pair  came  over, 
Dong  immediately  stared  at  the  tele- 
vision as  if  something  was  amiss, 
then  leaned  over  and  turned  it  on 
for  me.  "Okay?"  he  asked.  A  boy 
with  a  blue-striped  sweater  and 
slicked-down  hair  that  made  him 
look  like  a  drowned  cat,  Song  Zhi- 
xuan,  also  appeared.  He  leaned 
against  the  doorjamb  because  he  was 
too  shy  to  enter,  and  a  few  others 
came  all  the  way  in.  They  took  over 
the  bed  and  chairs  and  began  dis- 
cussing the  relative  merits  of  Beijing 
and  Shanghai.  "Beijing  is  bigger," 
Dong  said.  "Shanghai  is,"  said  Sam. 
"Beijing."  "Shanghai."  "Beijing." 
"Shanghai."  "Beijing!"  "Shanghai!" 


"Beijing!"  "Shanghai!"  I  was  the  first 
foreigner  any  of  the  boys  had  met. 

Another  time,  when  we  were 
alone,  Dong  told  Flora  and  me  about 
the  Tell  It  Like  It  Is!  television  ap- 
pearance with  Director  Tao.  It  had 
not  gone  well.  With  the  boys  at  his 
side,  Tao  had  been  arguing  against 
Shanda  CEO  Chen  Tianqiao  about 
Internet  addiction.  At  one  point, 
Tao  invoked  one  school  of  Confu- 
cian philosophy:  that  human  nature 
is  essentially  good.  Something  odd 
happened.  The  boy  soldier,  the 
would-be  stabber,  ran  to  the  middle 
of  the  stage  and  began  to  argue 
against  Tao,  point  by  point. 

"There's  nothing  unhealthy  about 
playing  Internet  games!"  he 
squeaked,  standing  as  tall  as  he 
could  in  his  cadet  uniform.  Due  to 
his  small  size,  he  said,  classmates  in 
the  real  world  had  done  violence  to 
him  for  the  last  seven  years — they'd 
tortured  him,  laughed  at  him.  He 
spoke  for  ten  minutes,  telling  the 
crowd  that  the  only  true  philosophy 
was  that  of  Xunzi,  a  Confucius  disci- 
ple who  came  to  believe  that  man 
was  essentially  evil:  "One  is  born 
with  feelings  of  envy  and  hate,  and, 
by  indulging  these,  one  is  led  into 
banditry  and  theft."  After  the  boy 
soldier  was  done,  the  Tell  It  Like  It 
Is.'  host  said  he  had  an  urge  to  hug 
him.  He  did  so.  Director  Tao  didn't 
get  to  finish,  and  the  crowd  had 
seemed  to  side  with  the  Shanda 
CEO,  who'd  employed  an  argument 
some  have  made  to  keep  Internet 
misuse  out  of  DSM-IV:  today's  "ad- 
dicted" Netizens  were  like  the 
people  transfixed  by  television  in  its 
early  days — this  was  nothing  more 
than  a  honeymoon  period — and 
their  obsessions  would  subside. 

Dong  tapped  his  feet  and  crossed 
and  recrossed  his  legs  as  he  told  us 
about  the  boy  soldier's  outburst.  He 
rubbed  his  hands  together  and  rolled 
his  head  back  and  forth,  blinking 
constantly.  "He  is  very  extreme,  very 
extreme,"  he  said.  "When  he  at- 
tacked his  classmate  with  a  knife,  it 
took  six  soldiers  to  restrain  him."  I 
asked  if  he  believed  what  the  boy  sol- 
dier said  about  human  nature.  "I 
agree  with  Director  Tao,"  Dong  said, 
"but  sometimes  people  do  evil  things 
for  no  reason — like  in  1999,  when 


America  bombed  our  embassy  in  Bel- 
grade for  no  reason." 

He  told  us  he  had  prepared  a 
speech  of  his  own  for  Tell  It  Like  It 
Is!  but  never  had  a  chance  to  share 
it.  During  the  Qing  dynasty,  he  said, 
there  was  a  famous  official  named 
Lin  Zexu  who  had  stood  up  to 
British  opium  importers.  Lin  confis- 
cated 20,000  chests  of  opium  and 
destroyed  them;  he  barred  British 
ships  from  trading  in  the  ports  of 
Canton.  He  also  sent  a  letter  to 
Queen  Victoria: 

We  find  that  your  country  is  sixty  or 
seventy  thousand  li  from  China.  Yet 
there  are  barbarian  ships  that  strive  to 
come  here  for  trade  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  great  profit.  The  wealth  of 
China  is  used  to  profit  the  barbarians. 
...  By  what  right  do  they  then  in  re- 
turn use  the  poisonous  drug  to  injure 
the  Chinese  people?  Even  though  the 
barbarians  may  not  necessarily  intend 
to  do  us  harm,  yet  in  coveting  profit 
to  an  extreme,  they  have  no  regard  for 
injuring  others.  Let  us  ask,  where  is 


your  conscience 


Lin's  patriotic  acts  precipitated 
the  disastrous  first  Opium  War,  in 
1839,  but  earned  him  an  honorable 
place  in  history.  Now  Chen  Tian- 
qiao and  his  company,  who  had  prof- 
ited greatly  by  importing  Legend  of 
Mir  II  from  South  Korea  and  were 
soon  to  bring  an  online  Dungeons  6k 
Dragons  from  America,  were  the 
barbarians.  "They  are  criminals," 
Dong  had  planned  to  say,  "and  Di- 
rector Tao  and  his  comrades  are 

like  Lin  Zexu — the  heroes 

of  the  nation." 


A 


.s  the  days  passed,  I  came  to 
understand  the  essence  of  the  doc- 
tors' fight.  It  was  to  make  our  actual 
lives  more  real  than  our  virtual 
lives — to  show  that  it  was  most  ful- 
filling to  be  engaged  in  a  world,  how- 
ever imperfect,  that  had  a  physical 
existence.  It  was  a  constant  struggle. 
One  afternoon,  Little  Black  and  Big 
Black  took  us  to  the  nearby  Power- 
House  Gym,  five  stories  up  an  office 
tower  of  blue  glass  and  polished  mar- 
ble, where  Dong  and  I  galloped  side 
by  side  on  walking  machines  at  13 
kilometers  an  hour.  The  other  boys 
played  Ping-Pong.  The  soldiers 
themselves  ignored  us;  they  were  im- 
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mediately  engrossed  in  the  computers 
at  the  gym's  four-PC  Net  cafe.  Alter 
.mi  hour,  Little  Black  stood  up  and 
began  rubbing  his  eyes  and  slapping 
himsell  in  the  face.  We  got  ready  to 
leave,  but  Big  Black  stayed  glued  to 
his  computer.  We  walked  back  with- 
out him. 

But  we  were  learning  the  lesson 
even  it  they  were  forgetting  it.  We 
learned  to  taee  the  challenge  ol 
standing  like  real  soldiers,  keeping 
our  knees  perfectly  straight  and  our 
heads  perfectly  straight  and  our 
shoulders  hack  and  our  hands  flat  at 
our  sides.  We  felt  the  real  pain  of 
sets  of  thirty,  then  forty  push-ups. 
We  practiced  folding  our  Pooh  blan- 
kets in  the  military's  "bean  curd" 
style  the  ideal  was  a  perfect,  tofu- 
shaped  block  -until  each  of  us  mas- 
tered the  art.  We  hung  out  in  the 
hall  sometimes,  the  wonderful  Dr. 
Yao  watching  over  us  like  a  mother 
hen,  laughing,  asking  us  questions. 
We  got  used  to  conversation,  used  to 
caring  about  what  others  had  to  say, 
used  to  having  others  care  about 
what  we  ha  J  to  sa\ . 

We  learned  about  consequences. 
The  Rod  Stewart  wannabe  and  his 
thin  friend  from  Xian  sneaked  oil  to 
a  store  during  one  morning's  run  and 
tilled  their  pockets  with  10-yuan 
packs  ol  Beijing  Cigarette  Factory 
filter  lights.  Little  Black  patted  them 
down,  found  the  contraband,  and 
made  them  do  a  hundred  push-ups — 
then  forced  them  to  stand  perfectly 
still  for  five  minutes  in  the  middle  of 
the  basketball  court.  The  same  day, 
Dong  wandered  into  my  room  with  a 
plastic  soda  bottle,  shook  it  vigorous- 
ly, ami  idly  opened  it.  It  exploded. 
I  le  learned  to  mop. 

"Everyone  has  psychological  barri- 
ers," Dong  declared  after  one  of  his 
injections.  'Tor  the  people  here,  the 
harriers  are  just  bigger."  1  le  sat  in  the 
blue  thair  that  had  become  his  usual 
perch.  The  shy  boy  in  the  blue- 
striped  sweater,  who'd  finally  gotten 
up  the  courage  to  come  inside  and 
disiuss  Internet  games,  sat  on  the 
bed.  I  le  smiled  awkwardly  and  draped 
an  arm  over  Sam  in  a  show  of  cama- 
raderie. Dong  admitted  that  he'd 
sneaked  through  the  June  at  night 
md  tested  e\  iter      none  ot 

ni  had  Wt  'o  you  know 


"Mice  Love  Rice".'  he  asked  me. 
"Mice  love  cheese,"  1  said,  lie  and 
Sam  played  a  version  of  "paddy  cake": 
"One,  two,  three,  four,  we'll  pla\    In 
ternet  games  no  more." 

The  boys  were  half  my  age,  but  1 
began  to  feel  like  one  ot  them.  i.  )ne 
morning,  Dong  got  a  text  message 
from  a  friend  at  the  prestigious 
i  lansu  Province  high  school  he'd 
dropped  out  of.  The  friend  was  in 
the  midst  of  an  English  test;  1  wa 
native  speaker.  We  rushed  out  an 
essay  for  him  the  topic  was  "rules 
of  the  library"  and  texted  it  back, 
experiencing  the  thrill  of  sticking  it 
to  the  bigger  world.  We  laughed 
like  idiots.  "My  classmates  study 
fifteen  hours  a  day,"  Dong  said. 

"School  is  corrupted," 

said  Sam. 


I 


wanted  to  go  home,  so  after  lour 
days  at  the  clinic,  1  set  an  alarm  on 
my  cell  phone,  and  when  it  began 
ringing,  1  pretended  to  answer  a  call. 
1  told  Dr.  Yao  that  it  had  been  Jen- 
ny— that  she'd  found  a  treatment 
center  tor  me  in  Pennsylvania  and 
hooked  me  a  flight  departing  the 
next  morning.  1  could  he  closer  to 
her  hut  still  receive  help.  Dr.  Yao 
seemed  sad  tor  a  moment,  but  she 
understood.  "We  will  support  what- 
ever is  good  tor  you,"  she  said.  1  be- 
gan to  feel  guilty.  Dr.  Yao  was  a  kind 
woman,  and  I'd  stopped  believing 
that  her  cure  was  so  far  out  ot  pro- 
portion to  China's  crisis.  When  she 
tried  to  return  the  money  I'd  over- 
paid— a  tew  hundred  yuan — I  donat- 
ed it  to  the  clinic. 

The  hoys  were  shocked  at  my  de- 
parture. We  posed  for  photos:  me 
with  Dong,  me  with  the  boy  soldier, 
me  with  black-clad  Xu,  me  with  the 
shy  hoy  in  the  blue  sweater,  me 
with  Rod  Stewart,  me  with  Sam 
and  bunny  ears,  me  with  Sam  and 
no  bunny  ears.  I  went  into  the  hall 
and  took  more  photos  with  Little 
Black  and  Dr.  Yao  and  the  nurses.  I 
met  Director  Tao  tor  the  first  time, 
and  he  sat  with  me  as  his  staff's 
cameras  flashed.  "You  studied  phi- 
losophy," he  said.  "Chairman  Mao 
was  our  greatest  philosopher,  so  I'll 
give  you  this."  It  was  a  gold  Mao 
pin  in  a  red  box. 

I  was  allowed  a  final  meeting 


with   Dr.   Xu.  "Did  you  ha\  e    u 
dreams  last  night?"  he  asked.  I  act! 
ally  remembered  one:   I'd  do   in 
that  I'd  lied  to  Dong  and  the  othe 
about  my  real  age,  and  that  I'd  bee 
caught;  they'd  realized  that  I  wasn 
one  of  them  just  as  I'd  begun  t 
think  that  1  was.  Dr.  Xu  brought  u 
1  leidegger  and  Sartre,  and  I  had  t, 
reveal  how  embarrassingly  little 
remembered  from  my  college  stud] 
ies.   lie  (lipped  through  his  notes 
which  had  become  so  thick  thai 
they   tell    ott    the   clipboard.    IT. 
looked   me   in   the  eye.   "You  art 
looking  tor  some  advice,  I  think."  ■ 
was.  "Read  Men  Are  from  Mars 
Women  Arc  from  Venus."  I  stili 
haven't,  lie  asked  me  to  ^\o  a  star] 
stem:  he'd  start  the  story,  and  I'q 
finish  it.  "Imagine  that  you're  £ 
small  tiger  walking  alone  in  a  tal 
forest,"  he  said,  For  a  moment,  how- 
ever fleeting,  I  truly  did.  ■ 
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B)>  Wendell  Berry 
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ell,  you  get  older  and  you  be- 
gin to  lose  people,  kinfolks  and 
friends.  Or  it  seems  to  start  when 
you're  getting  older.  You  wonder 
who  was  looking  after  such  things 
when  you  were  young.  The  people 
who  died  when  I  was  young  were 
about  all  old.  Their  deaths  didn't 
interrupt  me  much,  even  when  I 
missed  them.  Then  it  got  to  be 
people  younger  than  me  and  people 
my  own  age  that  were  leaving  this 
world,  and  then  it  was  different.  I 
began  to  feel  it  changing  me. 

When  people  who  mattered  to  me 
died  I  began  to  feel  that  something 
was  required  of  me.  Sometimes  some- 
thing would  be  required  that  I  could 
do,  and  I  did  it.  Sometimes  when  I 
didn't  know  what  was  required,  I  still 
felt  the  requirement.  Whatever  I  did 
never  felt  like  enough.  Something  I 
knew  was  large  and  great  would  have 
happened.  I  would  be  aware  of  tbe 
great  world  that  is  always  nearby,  ever 
at  hand,  even  within  you,  as  the  good 
book  says.  It's  something  you  would 
maybe  just  as  soon  not  know  about, 
but  finally  you  learn  about  it  because 
you  have  to. 

That  was  the  way  it  was  when  Big  El- 
lis took  sick  in  the  fall  of  1970.  He  was 
getting  old  and  dwindling  as  everybody 
does,  as  I  was  myself.  But  then  all  of  a 
sudden  he  wasn't  dwindling  anymore 

Wendell  Berry's  most  recent  work  of  fiction 
is  Andy  Catlett:  Early  Travels. 
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but  going  down.  First  thing  you  know, 
he  was  staying  mostly  in  bed.  And  then 
he  had  to  have  help  to  get  out  of  bed. 

Heart,  the  doctor  said,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  was.  But  it  wasn't  just  that,  in 
my  opinion.  I  think  pretty  well  all  of 
Big's  working  parts  were  giving  out. 
He  was  seventy-six  years  old. 

I'd  walk  over  there  through  the  fields 
every  day,  early  or  late,  depending  on 
the  weather  and  the  work.  I  was  feel- 
ing that  requirement,  you  see. 

I  would  say,  "Big,  is  there  anything 
you  need?  Is  there  anything  you  want 


me  to  do?"  hoping  there  would  be 
something. 

And  he  would  say,  "Burley,  there 
ain't  one  thing  I  need  in  this  world. 
But  thank  you." 

But  he  didn't  mean  yet  that  he 
was  giving  up  on  this  world.  I  would 
sit  by  the  bed,  and  he  would  bring  up 
things  we  would  do  when  he  got 
well,  and  we  would  talk  about  them 
and  make  plans.  And  in  fact  he  re- 
ally didn't  need  anything.  Annie 
May,  who  loved  him  better  than 
some  people  thought  he  deserved, 
was  still  healthy  then.  As  far  as  I 
could  tell,  she  was  tak- 
ing perfect  care  of  him. 
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re  called  Big  "Big"  of  course 
because  he  was  big.  He  was  stout  too. 
His  strength  sometimes  would  sur- 
prise you,  even  as  big  as  he  was.  He 
sort  of  made  a  rule  ot  not  putting  out 
more  effort  than  the  least  he  could 
get  away  with.  He  wouldn't  pull  his 
britchies  up  until  they  were  absolutely 
falling  off.  But  if  he  thought  he  needed 
to,  or  ought  to,  he  could  pick  up  a  two- 
bushel  sack  of  wheat  and  toss  it  onto  a 
load  like  it  wasn't  more  than  a  basket- 
ball. Once  I  saw  him  pick  up  an  anvil 
by  its  horn  with  one  hand  and  carry  it 
to  where  he  needed  it  and  set  it  down 
gently  as  you  would  set  down  an  egg. 

Big  was  a  year  or  so  older  than  me, 
and  for  a  while  that  made  a  difference 
and  1  had  to  give  him  the  lead.  But  as 
we  got  older  we  got  closer  to  the  same 
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md  we  ran  together  .is  equal  part- 
ners. We  didn't  settle  down  when  we 
were  supposed  to,  we  were  having  too 
«ood  .1  time.  For  a  long  tunc  we  stayed 
unattached,  unworried,  and  unweary. 
We  shined  up  to  the  ladies  together, 
and  fished  and  hunted  together,  and 
were  as  wild  nearly  as  varmints  our- 
selves. We  ran  many  .1  Saturday  night 
right  on  into  Sunday  morning.  I  expect 
we  set  records  around  here  tor  some 
ot  our  achievements,  which  I  don't 
enjoy  talking  about  now  as  much  as  I 
once  did.  But  some  of  the  stones  about 
Big  himself  I  will  always 


Q 


love  to  tell. 


me  time  we  heard  about  a  dance 
they  were  giving  at  the  schoolhouse  in 
a  little  place  named  Shagbark  over  on 
the  tar  side  ot  the  river.  We  went  to  it 
in  one  ot  Big's  old  cars  that  never  got 
anywhere  except  by  luck.  But  we  did  get 
there,  after  a  stop  in  Hargrave  to  ^ct  a 
lady  to  sell  us  some  lienor.  It  was  good 
stuff,  Canadian  whiskey,  the  real  article. 

It  was  a  good  dance  too,  good  mu- 
sicianers.  They  had  this  fellow  play- 
ing the  piano,  lie  had  twelve  tinkers 
and  he  was  making  music  with  every 
one  of  them.  1  never  saw  such  a  thing 
before.  1  haven't  since.  And  they  had 
a  more  than  adequate  number  of  good- 
looking  girls.  We  got  to  where  we  were 
just  letting  it  happen,  we  didn't  mind 
what.  We  didn't  know  a  soul  over  there 
and  nobody  knew  us.  We  didn't  have 
a  thing  to  worry  about,  and  we  were 
cutting  up  like  a  new  pair  ot  scissors. 
And  then  all  at  once  it  went  kaflooey. 

Big  was  wearing  his  suit.  We'd  bad 
to  buy  our  whiskey  in  half-pints,  it  was 
all  the  lady  had,  and  he  had  stuck  one 
of  those  into  the  inside  pocket  of  his 
jacket.  He  got  to  dancing  with  this  girl, 
a  good-looking  girl,  a  big  girl,  a  fair 
match  for  him.  She  had  on  a  lot  of 
bracelets  and  things.  She  was  jingling 
like  a  two-year-old  mule  in  ,1  chain 
harness.  He  <^ot  to  feeling  fond  of  her, 
and  be  pulled  her  up  close  to  him,  to 
where  she  could  feel  that  bottle.  And 
that  was  what  changed  things.  Maybe 
she  wasn't  too  smart,  maybe  she  was  ,1 
little  hit  loony,  as  some  girls  are,  hut  she 
thought  that  bottle  was  a  handgun. 

Well,  John  Dillinger  was  on  the 
loose  at  that  time,  and  nobody  knew 
tor  sure  where  he  was.  That  gave  this 
event  a  sort  of  framework,  you  see. 


First  thing  you  know,  everybody  was 
glancing  toward  us  and  whispering. 
We  got  the  story  later.  That  big  girl 
hadn't  much  more  than  told  what  she 
thought  Big  had  in  his  pocket  befon 
they  figured  out  that  he  was  John 
Dillinger  and  I  was  his  driver. 

Everybody  began  to  lease.  They 
weren't  long  .Tout  it.  They  made  use 
ot  both  doors  and  every  window,  all  ot 
them  being  wide  open,  tor  it  was  a  hot 
night.  It  wasn't  long  until  Bi^  and  I 
were  the  only  ones  left.  We  were  puz- 
zled until,  as  I  say,  we  heard  the  story. 
And  then  we  enjoyed  it.  Especially 
Big  enjoyed  it.  For  a  good  while  alter 
that  it  you  wanted  to  make  him  giggle 
all  you  bad  to  do  was  call  him  "John." 

To  know  how  funny  it  was  you  have- 
to  picture  Big  the  way  he  looked  that 
night,  all  rumpled  up  in  his  suit  and 
sweat  ing,  hot  too  on  the  track  ot  that 
big  girl,  smiling  like  sugar  wouldn't 
melt  in  his  mouth,  his  feet  stepping 
and  prancing  .ill  on  their  own,  tor  he 
had  forgotten  about  them,  and  if  you'd 
asked  him  to  tell  you  right  quick  where 
he  was,  he  wouldn't  have  known. 

He  was  a  wonderfully  humored  man. 
Things  that  would  make  most  people 
mad  just  slid  off  of  him.  He  would  tor- 
sive anything  at  all  that  he  could  get 
the  least  hit  ot  amusement  out  of.  And 
any  amusement  he  got  he  paid  hack 
with  interest.  He  was  full  of  things  to 
say  that  didn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  anything  else.  You'd  he  talking  to 
him  maybe  about  getting  his  hay  up  or 
fixing  a  fence,  and  he  would  say,  "You 
know,  1  wish  I'd  a  been  horn 
rich  in  place  of  pretty." 


(). 


ne  time  when  we  were  hardly 
more  than  grown  hoys,  1  got  sent  word 
of  ,i  dance  they  were  giving  on  Satur- 
day night  down  at  Goforth.  Well,  it 
was  a  girl  who  sent  the  word,  and  I 
sent  word  back  1  couldn't  come.  The 
reason  was  I  didn't  have  any  good 
shoes,  though  1  didn't  tell  her.  1  didn't 
have  shoes  nor  money  either.  It  was  a 
time  when  money  was  scarce. 

But  the  day  ot  the  dance  1  happened 
to  go  by  Big's  house  and  there  his  gi  x  >d 
shoes  were,  shined,  sitting  out  on  the 
well  top.  Wasn't  anybody  around,  so  1 
just  borrowed  the  shoes  and  went  my 
way  and  wore  them  to  the  dance  that 
night.  They  were  too  big  of  course, 
and  sometimes  1  had  to  dance  a  while 


to  get  all  the  way  into  the  toes.  1  mi : 
say  I  danced  the  shine  off  of  them  tn 
and  nicked  them  up  here  and  there 
left  them  on  the  well  top  at  Bio's  hou 
lust  before  daylight. 

Since  he  hadn't  had  any  shoes 
wear  to  the  dance,  Big  got  a  full  nighj 
skip.  Next  morning  he  left  the  hou! 
with  the  milk  bucket  on  his  way  J 
the  barn  just  after  daylight,  and  the] 
his  shoes  were,  right  where  he'd  le 
them  the  day  before,  hut  now  the 
were  all  scuffed  up. 

"Well,  shoes!"  Big  said.  "I  don't  kno 
where  you  been,  but  look 
like  you  had  a  good  rime." 
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on  almost  couldn't  make  hi 
mad.  But  if  you  didn't  watch  yourse 
he  1  ould  make  you  mad,  just  by  hein 
so  much  himself  he  couldn't  imagini 
that  anybody  could  be  different.  Hi 
didn't  go  in  much  tor  second  opinions 
1  le  stayed  single  until  his  mother  an<| 
daddy  both  were  dead,  and  then  hd 
married  Annie  May  pretty  soon,  whick1 
maybe  was  predictable.  He  liked  com- 
pany. He  didn't  like  to  be  by  himself 

Being  married  to  Big,  after  the  loni 
head  start  he'd  had,  was  not  clepencb 
ably  an  uplifting  experience.  Thouj 
Annie  May  was  a  good  deal  youngei 
than  he  was,  she  was  made  pretty  much 
on  his  pattern,  ample  and  cheerful. 
But  she  could  he  fittified.  I've  seen  her 
mad  enough  at  Big,  it  looked  like,  to 
kill  htm,  and  maybe  he'd  be  off  on  an- 
other subject  entirely  and  not  even 
notice,  which  didn't  help  her  patience. 
One  time  when  she  got  mad  and  threw 
an  apple  at  him — it  would  have  hurt; 
she  had  a  good  arm — he  just  caught  it 
and  ate  it.  1  didn't  see  that.  It  was  told. 

But  she  never  stayed  mad  long.  One 
time  when  I  went  over  rhere  she  was 
just  furious  at  him,  mainly  because  he 
wouldn't  bother  to  argue  with  her  over 
whatever  she  was  upset  about  in  the 
first  place.  She  was  crying  and  holler- 
ing, "I'm  a-leaving  you,  Big!  You've 
played  hell  this  time!  I'm  a-leaving 
here  just  as  soon  as  1  get  this  kitchen 
cleaned  up!"  That  was  like  her.  You 
wouldn't  have  minded  eating  dinner 
off  of  her  kitchen  floor.  And  of  course 
by  the  time  she  got  the  kitchen  cleaned 
up  she  had  forgiven  him.  I  think  she 
loved  him  becaw.se  he  was  the  way  he 
was.  They  never  had  any  children,  and 
he  was  her  boy. 
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ly.    Maybe  because  they  didn't  have 

hildren  Big  and  Annie  May  let  their 

^ttle  farm  sag  around  them  as  they  got 

Ider,  the  way  a  lot  of  such  couples 

lo.  Big's  daddy  had  the  place  in  fair 

hape  when  he  died,  but  he  died  dur- 

rig  the  Depression,  and  so  Big  could- 

l't  have  made  a  fast  start  even  if  he  had 

tlranted  to.  .He  and  Annie  May  lived 

K  veil  enough,  but  that  was  mainly  An- 

Miie  May's  doing.  She  made  a  wonder- 

:ul  big  garden  every  year,  and  kept  a 

lock  of  chickens  and  some  turkeys. 

They  always  had  three  or  four  milk 

:ows,  milked  mainly  by  Annie  May, 

ind  they  sold  the  extra  cream  and  fed 

he  extra  milk  to  their  meat  hogs.  So 

hey  always  had  plenty  to  eat.  Annie 

'l|  vlay  was  as  fine  a  cook  as  ever  1  ate  af- 

:er.  When  they  had  company  or  a 

junch  of  us  were  there  working,  she 

yould  put  on  a  mighty  feed.  Both  of 

hem  loved  to  eat,  and  they  loved  to 

see  other  people  eat. 

But  Big  never  tried  for  much  or  did 
nuch  for  his  place.  He  wasn't,  to  tell 
:he  truth,  much  of  a  farmer.  When  he 
went  to  help  his  neighbors  he'd  work 
as  hard  as  anybody,  but  put  him  by 
himself  on  his  own  place  and  getting 
by  was  good  enough.  He  was  a  great 
one  then  for  "a  lick  and  a  promise"  or 
"good  enough  for  who  it's  for." 

I  don't  know  that  he  ever  owned  a 
new  piece  of  equipment,  except  for  a 
little  red  tractor  that  he  bought  just 
to  be  shed  of  the  bother  of  a  team  of 
horses.  When  he  got  the  tractor  he 
stubbed  off  the  tongues  of  his  old  horse- 
drawn  equipment  and  went  puttering 
about  even  more  slipshod  than  before. 
My  brother  Jarrat  and  I  swapped  work 
with  him  all  our  lives,  you  might  as 
well  say,  but  when  we  went  to  his 
place  we  always  took  our  own  equip- 
ment. Jarrat's  main  idea  was  to  get 
work  done,  and  he  didn't  have  enough 
patience  to  enjoy  Big  the  way  I  did.  "If 
he  gets  in  my  way  with  one  of  them 
cobbled-up  rigs  of  his,  damned  if  I 
won't  run  over  him."  That  was  Jar- 
rat's  limit  on  Big,  and  Big 
did  keep  out  of  his  way. 
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is  final  sickness  was  pretty  much 
like  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  didn't  seem 
to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  well,  or  to  die  ei- 
ther. He  didn't  make  much  of  it.  The 
doctor  had  said  a  while  back  that  he 
had  a  bad  heart  and  gave  him  some 


pills.  Big  more  or  less  believed  the  doc- 
tor, but  he  also  let  himself  believe  he 
would  sooner  or  later  get  over  it.  I  don't 
think  he  felt  like  doing  much  about  it. 

Annie  May  said,  "Big,  for  goodness 
sake,  let's  take  you  to  a  heart  doctor  or 
something.  You  can't  just  lie  there.  We 
can't  just  do  nothing." 

"I  ain't  going  anywhere,"  he  said. 
"I'm  just  feeling  a  little  dauncy  is  all." 

She  knew  better  than  to  push 
him.  Easygoing  as  he  was,  when  he 
took  a  stand  you  couldn't  shake  him. 
He  could  just  lie  there.  They  could 
just  do  nothing. 

If  he  had  been  suffering,  if  something 
had  hurt  him  or  he  had  been  uncom- 
fortable, maybe  he  would  have  done 
something.  Maybe  he  would  be  living 
yet.  But  the  only  thing  the  matter  was 
he  was  getting  weaker.  His  strength  was 
just  slowly  leaking  out  of  him.  He 
didn't  have  much  appetite,  and  he  was 
losing  flesh.  But  he  was  comfortable 
enough.  He  wasn't  complaining. 

So  nothing  was  what  they  did.  That 
was  the  way  Big  had  solved  most  of  his 
problems.  He  would  work  hard  to  help 
his  neighbors,  because  he  liked  them 
and  liked  to  be  with  them  and  want- 
ed them  to  get  their  problems  solved. 
He  would  wear  people  out  talking  to 
them  and  fishing  for  their  opinions 
on  anything  whatsoever.  He  would 
go  to  no  limit  of  trouble  to  have 
a  good  time,  and  he'd  had  a  lot  of 
good  times.  But  when  it  came  to  do- 
ing some  actual  work  for  himself,  he 
often  simplified  it  by  not 
doing  anything. 
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xat  was  why,  when  Big  took  sick, 
the  old  Ellis  place,  as  some  of  us  still 
call  it,  was  pretty  well  run  down.  There 
wasn't  a  chicken  or  a  hog  or  a  cow. 
Another  neighbor,  a  young  fellow,  was 
growing  the  crop  and  making  a  little 
hay  on  the  shares,  but  that  was  all. 
Social  Security,  I  reckon,  was  taking 
up  the  slack. 

I  got  used  to  making  some  time 
every  day  to  go  to  see  how  Big  was  do- 
ing and  to  sit  with  him  a  while.  What 
was  harder  to  get  used  to  was  the 
place.  The  fences  all  gone  down.  The 
barns  and  other  outbuildings  all  paint- 
less,  and  the  roofs  leaking.  The  lots 
grown  up  in  weeds  and  bushes  so  you 
couldn't  open  the  doors  that  were 
shut,  or  shut  the  doors  that  had  been 


left  open.  And  every  building  was  fair- 
ly stuffed  with  old  farm  tools,  most 
of  them  going  back  to  Big's  daddy's 
time  or  before.  Big  always  figured  they 
might  come  in  handy. 

What  they  did,  it  turned  out,  was 
come  to  be  antiques.  When  the  farm 
was  sold  to  a  Louisville  businessman 
after  Big  died,  and  the  tools  and  a  lot 
of  the  household  plunder  was  auctioned 
off,  about  everything  was  bought  at  a 
good  price  by  collectors.  After  she  was 
too  old  to  use  it,  or  even  want  it,  An- 
nie May  had  more  money  than  she 
ever  imagined. 

Walking  across  the  fields,  the  way  I 
usually  went  when  I  went  to  see  Big,  I 
would  have  to  appraise  every  time  what 
had  become  of  the  place,  a  good  little 
farm  dwindled  down  almost  to  noth- 
ing. Nobody  going  out  to  milk  any- 
more. Nobody  going  out  to  feed 
the  chickens  or  the  hogs.  You  really 
couldn't  see  that  anybody  still  lived 
there  until  you  got  to  the  yard.  The 
yard  was  still  Annie  May's  territory — 
her  last  stand,  you  might  say — and  it 
was  kept  neat.  The  house  itself,  the 
cellar  and  smokehouse  out  back,  they 
still  showed  care.  And  well  off  to  the 
side,  out  of  the  way,  the  rusty  dinner 
bell  that  hadn't  been  rung  in  years  was 
still  perched  on  its  leaning  pole.  A 
man  on  a  tractor  couldn't  hear  it.  The 
bell  was  going  to  turn  out  to  be  an  an- 
tique too.  At  the  sale  two  ladies  bid  for 
it  until  you'd  have  thought 
it  was  made  out  of  gold. 
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he  day  that  was  going  to  be  the 
day  Big  died  I  went  over  there  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  we 
finished  up  at  the  barn  and  ate  bteak- 
fast.  It  was  a  fine  morning,  cold  and 
bright,  the  sky  blue  and  endless  right 
down  to  the  horizon,  and  everything 
below  shining  with  frost.  We  had  fin- 
ished with  the  hog-killing  the  day  be- 
fore, and  I  was  bringing  some  fresh 
spareribs  and  tenderloin,  thinking  they 
might  tempt  Big  to  eat.  Until  then  Big 
and  Annie  May  both  were  talking  like 
he  was  going  to  get  well. 

But  that  morning  things  had 
changed.  I  could  feel  it  as  soon  as  I 
stepped  in  through  the  kitchen  door. 
Annie  May  was  busy  setting  the 
kitchen  to  rights.  She  didn't  try  to 
keep  me  from  seeing  that  she  was  cry- 
ing. Two  of  her  friends,  neighbor  wom- 
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en,  had  lour-  to  be  with  her  and  help 
her,  as  the  women  do  when  there's 
trouble.  What  had  happened  was  they 
had  figured  out — Big  first,  I  think,  and 
then  Annie  May — that  Big  wasn't  go- 
ing to  get  well.  The  whole  feeling  of 
the  house  had  changed.  My  old  granny- 
would  have  said  the  Angel  of  Death 
had  passed  over  and  marked  the  house. 
Call  it  superstition  if  you  want  to,  but 
that  was  what  it  felt  like. 

"I  brought  some  meat,"  1  said. 
"Lyda  thought  maybe  Big  would  like 
something  fresh." 

"Well,  God  love  her  heart!"  Annie 
May  said,  taking  the  packages  from 
me,  as  if  she  was  mourning  over  them. 

And  then  she  said,  "Go  on  in,  Bur- 
ley.  He's  awake." 

I  went  in.  Big  was  lying  in  the  clean 
bed  in  the  clean  room,  looking  no  dif- 
ferent really,  but  that  feeling  of  being 
in  a  marked  house  was  there  too.  The 
counterpane  was  white  as  snow,  and 
white  as  it  was  his  hands  lying  on  it 
looked  pale.  They  looked  useless. 
When  I  came  in  and  shut  the  door,  he 
raised  a  hand  to  me  and  gave  me  a 
grin  as  usual.  But  now  he  seemed  to  be 
grinning  to  apologize  for  the  feeling 
that  was  in  the  room.  He  would  al- 
ways get  uneasy  when  things  got  seri- 
ous, let  alone  solemn.  He  disliked  by 
nature  the  feeling  that  was  there,  but 
he  didn't  refuse  it  either. 

1  le  said,  "Well,  Burley,  it  come  over 
me  that  I  ain't  going  to  come  out 
of  this." 

I  went  over  to  the  bed  and  gave  his 
hand  a  shake.  1  took  my  jacket  off  and 
sat  down  by  him.  His  hand  and  his 
voice  were  weak,  but  they  weren't  no- 
ticeably weaker  than  the  day  before. 

He  said,  "I'm  about  to  be  long  gone 
from  here." 

"Oh,  sho'ly  not,"  I  said. 

"It's  so,"  he  said. 

I  said,  "It  it's  so,  old  bud,  it'll  make 
a  mighty  difference  around  here.  We'll 
look  for  you  and  we'll  miss  you." 

He  had  been  stronger  than  me  all 
his  life,  and  now  he  was  weak.  And  I 
was  sitting  there  by  his  bed,  still  strong. 
What  could  you  do?  What  could  you 
do  that  would  be  anyways  near 
enough.'  I  could  feel  the  greatness  of 
life  and  death,  and  the  great  world 
endless  as  the  sky  swelling  out  beyond 
this  little  one.  And  I  began  again  to 
hear  from  that  requirement  that  seems 


to  come  from  the  larger  world.  The 
requirement  was  telling  me,  "I  )o  some- 
thing for  him.  Do  more  than  you've 
ever  done.  Do  more  than  you  can  do." 

As  if  he  had  read  my  mind,  he  said, 
"1  appreciate  you  coming,  Burley. 
You've  stuck  by  me.  I  imagine  I'll  re- 
member it  as  long  as  I  live."  And  then 
he  giggled,  for  in  fact  it  was  a  tine  joke. 

"Well,  1  wish  I  could  do  more.  Ain't 
there  anything  at  all  you  want?" 

"Not  a  thing.  Not  a  thing  in  this 
world." 

We  talked  then,  or  mostly  1  did,  tor 
a  while,  about  things  that  were  going 
on  round  about.  And  finally  I  had  to 
leave.  They  were  busy  at  home,  and 
they'd  be  looking  tor  me.  Big  bad  said 
he  wasn't  long  tor  this  world,  but  he 
looked  about  the  same  as  yesterday. 
For  all  I  knew,  he  might  live  a  long 
time  yet.  When  somebody  tells  you 
he's  going  to  die,  you  can't  say,  "Well, 
go  ahead.  I'll  just  sit  here  till  you  do." 
I  was  going  to  be  surprised  when  I  got 
word  that  afternoon  that  old  Big  had 
sure  enough  left  us. 

"Well,"  1  said,  "I  got  to  be  getting  on 
home."  And  I  stood  up. 

He  raised  his  hand  to  stop  me. 
"Wait,  Burley.  There  is  something  I 
want  you  to  do." 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "Name  it." 

"Go  yonder  to  the  press" — he  used 
the  old  word — "and  open  the  door." 

I  went  to  the  closet  and  opened  the 
door.  It  was  where  they  kept  their  good 
clothes,  Annie  May's  Sunday  dresses, 
not  many,  and  Big's  suit,  all  put  away 
there  together. 

"Ain't  my  pistol  there,  just  inside?" 

Tlie  pistol  was  in  its  shoulder  holster, 
hanging  on  a  nail  in  the  doorjamb.  It 
was  a  .22  revolver,  heavy-built  and  un- 
commonly accurate  tor  a  pistol.  It  was 
the  only  really  g< ><  >d  thing  Big  had  ever 
owned,  and  he  had  taken  care  of  it  like 
a  king's  crown.  He  bought  it  new  when 
times  were  good  back  there  in  the  For- 
ties, and  the  bluing  was  still  perfect  ex- 
cept tor  a  spot  or  two  where  the  holster 
had  worn  it.  I  had  always  thought  high- 
ly of  it,  and  he  knew  1  bad. 

"It's  right  here,"  I  said. 

"I  want  you  to  take  it.  I'd  like  to 
know  where  it'll  be  after  I'm  gone." 

It  flew  into  me  then  just  how  far  to- 
ward the  edge  of  things  we'd  come, 
two  old  men  who'd  been  neighbors 
and  friends  since  they  were  boys,  and 


it  I'd  thought  of  anything  to  say 
couldn't  have  said  it.  For  a  whilej 
couldn't  even  turn  around. 

"Put  it  on,"  Big  said.  "Button  yoi 
jacket  over  it.  I  don't  want  Annie  Mil 
to  see  it  when  you  leave." 

I  did  as  he  told  me.  I  said,  "Thank) 
Big." 

"Sine,"  he  said. 

"Well,"  1  saul,  "I'll  be  seeing  you.' 
He  said,  "Yeah.  See  yo 

Slater." 
« i  I  bad  come  to  do  something  f< 
Big,  if  I  could,  and  instead  Big  hai 
done  something  tor  me,  and  I  was  mor 
in  debt  to  the  tequirement  thanevei 

I  went  out  through  the  kitcher 
speaking  a  few  pleasantries  with  th 
women,  and  let  myself  out.  1  sat  dowi 
on  the  porch  step  to  put  my  overshoe 
back  on,  and  started  home.  And  all  th 
time  the  requirement  was  staying  wit! 
me.  "Can't  you,  for  God's  sake,  think  < 
something  to  do?"  When  I  got  to  abou 
the  middle  of  the  barn  lot,  I  just  stoppec 
1  stood  there  and  looked  all  around. 

Oh,  it  was  a  splendid  morning,  sti 
frozen,  not  much  changed  at  all.  The 
ground  was  still  shining  white  unde 
the  blue  sky.  I  thought  of  a  rhyme  that 
Elton  Penn  was  always  saying  in  such 
weather:  "Clear  as  a  bell,  cold  as  hell 
and  smells  like  old  cheese."  Maybe 
that  was  what  put  me  in  mind  to  do 
what  I  did. 

When  I  looked  back  toward  the 
house,  the  only  thing  between  me  and 
the  sky  was  that  old  dinner  bell  lean- 
ing on  its  post  like  it  was  about  to  fall.' 

Big's  pistol,  when  I  pulled  it  out,  felt 
heavy  and  familiar,  comfortable.  It  was 
still  warm  from  the  house.  There  werei 
five  carttidges  in  the  cylinder,  leaving; 
an  empty  chamber  to  rest  the  hammer 
on.  I  cocked  it  and  used  my  left  hand 
to  steady  my  right.  What  I  wanted  was 
a  grazing  hit  that  would  send  the  bul- 
let flying  out  free  into  the  air. 

Even  as  the  bullet  glanced  and 
whined  away,  the  old  bell  summed  up 
all  the  d<  >ngs  it  bad  ever  rung.  It  filled 
the  day  and  the  whole  sky  and  brought 
the  worlds  together,  the  little  and  the 
great.  I  knew  that,  lying  in  his  bed  in 
the  house,  Big  heard  it  and  was  pleased. 
Standing  in  the  lot,  I  heatd  it  and  I  was 
pleased.  It  wasn't  enough,  but  it  was 
something.  It  was  a  grand  sound.  It 
was  a  good  shot.  ■ 
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NEW  BOOKS 

]y  John  Leonard 


If  you  have  been  to  Four  Corners, 
that  delirium  of  mustard-colored 
cliffs,  wind-sculpted  stones,  tum- 
ileweeds,  and  raptors  where  Utah,  Ari- 
ona,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico  rub 
ip  against  one  another,  you  know  ex- 
.ctly  what  Craig  Childs  means  when 
le  says  that  "time  seems  very  thin  in 
his  landscape."  Out  of  his  tent  at 
lawn,  the  restless  author  of  HOUSE 
OF  RAIN:  TRACKING  A  VANISHED 
IIVTLIZATION  ACROSS  THE  AM ER- 
CAN  SOUTHWEST  (Little,  Brown, 
S24-99)  will  go  back  seven  hundred 
'ears  before  putting  on  the  coffee — 
nto  rock-art  petroglyphs,  cliff 
Iwellings  like  the  high  monasteries  of 
^ing  Dynasty  China,  and  prehistoric 
nind-sets  of  "ritual  abandonment"  and 
luman  sacrifice.  I  only  wish  I'd  had 
lis  marvelous  book  two  summers  ago 
vhen  I  made  my  own  dumbstruck  pil- 
grimage to  Chaco,  Aztec,  de  Chelly, 
vlesa  Verde,  and  Monument  Valley. 
So  what  did  become  of  those  pueblo 
people,  one  morning  in  the  middle 


of  a  thirteenth- 
century  drought, 
after  they  rolled 
out  of  bed,  into 
myth,  without 
ever  hitting  the 
canyon  floor?  To 
explain  "the  fa- 
mous Anasazi  dis- 
appearing act," 
Childs  follows 
their  matrilineal 
culture  south, 
kiva  by  kiva,  from 
the  Colorado 
Plateau  all  the 
way  to  Mexico.  A 
naturalist  and  an 
ecologist  who  has 
never  lived  any- 
where other  than  the  Southwest,  "a 
desert  animal  in  need  of  the  sky" 
whose  books  include  The  Secret  Knowl- 
edge of  Water  and  Soul  of 
Nowhere,  he  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  the  ran- 
dom archaeologist,  geolo- 
gist, ethnohistorian,  or 
even  his  wife,  Regan 
Choi,  who  took  most  of 
the  photographs  in  House 
of  Rain,  and  their  baby 
boy,  Jasper,  who  likes  to 
dig.  Mostly,  though,  he's 
on  his  own  and  on  foot, 
"looking  for  shrines  that 
tell  of  people  passing 
through  carrying  their  cosmology  with 
them,  a  religion  founded  on  water, 
clouds,  caves,  and  mountains." 

Yes,  "Anasazi"  is  a  pejorative  coined 
in  the  1800s  by  late-arriving  Navajos  to 
characterize  the  long-gone  pueblo 
dwellers  as  "enemy  ancestors":  aliens. 
But  "pueblo"  itself  is  Spanish.  No  sub- 
stitute meets  with  everyone's  approval, 


nor  does  any  other  word  communicate 
as  well  a  "people  of  ceremony,"  "con- 
spicuous elegance,"  and  "excess  con- 
sideration"; a  wayfaring  culture  of  as- 
tronomers, mathematicians,  corn 
growers,  monument  builders,  mer- 
chants, weavers,  and  "multiple  eth- 
nicities," with  "a  smell  of  empire"  about 
it  after  a  thousand  years  of  wars  and 
migrations;  and  "a  place  in  time  when 
a  civilization  danced  across  this  desert 
like  rain,"  leaving  behind  turquoise 
and  turkey  feathers,  finger  rings  and 
foot  drums,  watchtowers  and  relay  sta- 
tions, wooden  buttons  the  silvery  blue 
of  a  night  moth  and  pouches  woven 
out  of  dogbane. 

And  yet,  as  Childs  reminds  us,  "The 
archaeological  record  from  the  thir- 
teenth century  around  the  Four  Cor- 
ners reads  like  a  war  crimes  indictment: 
infants  and  children  burned  alive, 
skeletons  marked  by  butchery,  entire 
villages  left  with  bodies  unburied."  Be- 
sides evidence  of  massacres  and  human 
sacrifice,  there  are  also  signs  of  canni- 
balism. It  is  both  dumb  and  dangerous 
to  dream  a  past  where  men  were  better 
than  they  are  now.  (A  Golden  Age,  a 
Lost  Eden,  a  Noble  Savage.)  Or  to  flat- 
ter ourselves  that  they  were  worse. 
(Than  Adolf  Hitler  or  Pol  Pot?)  From 
what  the  experts  tell  Childs — about 
corn  diets  and  dementia,  about  "spirit 
lines"  and  "ritual  land- 
scape," about  "mass  exo- 
dus" and  the  Zuni  tradi- 
tion of  Lost  Others — not 
only  drought  chased  the 
Anasazi  up  into  "gated 
communities"  and  then  off 
the  Colorado  Plateau  en- 
tirely but  civil  war  as  well. 
Nor  did  they  vanish.  They 
merely  moved.  As  Childs, 
•am  the  desert  animal,  explains: 

"When  the  cities  burn  you 
go  to  the  mountains.  You 
climb  back  into  the  earth,  into  places 
dark  with  water." 

Would  that  the  poor  had 
someplace  similar  to  hide, 
not  least  from  the  feverish 
attentions  of  William  T.  Vollmann, 
who  will  find  them  wherever  they  may 
flee  and  insist  on  knowing,  for  the  pur- 
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of  (Harper- 

Collins $29.95),  why  they  think  they 
aren't  rich.  K  it  luck,  fate,  brains,  genes, 
capitalism,  conspiracy,  or  karma?  Voll- 
mann,  of  course,  amazes — novels,  his- 
tories, biographies,  science,  the  seven 
volumes  and  5,000  pages  on  violence, 
and  the  splendid,  prize-winning  Eu- 
rope Central.  To  what  other  literary 
figure  in  our  time  would  it  occur  to  go 
to  Thailand,  Colombia,  Yemen,  (.  "hi- 
na,  Vietnam,  Japan,  Russia,  Burma, 
Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  India,  Hun- 
gary, the  Philippines,  Ireland,  Eng- 
land, Serbia,  Congo,  Syria,  Kenya, 
Bosnia,  Mexico,  and  Kazakhstan  to 
chat  up  and  even  sometimes  to  subsi- 
dize beggars,  cleaning  women, 
campesinos,  prostitutes,  tuna  fisher- 
men, the  homeless,  and  the  tee k less.' 

He  has  not  much  use  tor  the 
noble-noodle  United  Nations  list  of 
"dimensions  of  poverty"  that  includes 
"short  lite,"  "illiteracy,"  "exclusion," 
and  "lack  of  material  means."  He 
has  his  own  moodier  descriptive  cat- 
egories— Invisibility,  Deformity,  Un- 
wantedness,  Dependence,  Accident- 
Prone-ness,  Pain,  Numbness,  and 
Estrangement.  He  will  explore  each 
of  these  while  hanging  in  bad  neigh- 
borhoods, rummaging  among  dire  sta- 
tistics, slipping  in  snapshots  as  if  he 
were  a  Sebald,  and  citing  a  bewilder- 
ing range  of  writers,  from  Seneca  and 
Aristotle  to  Montaigne  and  Rousseau 
to  Turgenev  and  Thoreau  to  Marx 
and  Gandhi  to  Celine  and  Fanon  to 
Adam  Smith  and  I.  A.  Richards. 
Meanwhile,  he's  looking  over  his 
shoulder  at  James  Agee,  whose  ex- 
cruciating self-consciousness  in  Let  Us 
Now  Praise  Famous  Men  Vollmann 
seems  to  have  taken  less  as  a  warning 
than  as  a  model.  Better  he  should  have 
read  Studs  Terkel. 

There  is  real  reporting  here,  from 
both  China  and  Kazakhstan,  between 
the  vapors  about  privilege  and  rela- 
tivism. There  is  also  a  scary  account 
ot  his  living  arrangements,  behind  a 
steel  door  next  to  a  parking  lot  on  the 
wrong  side  ot  the  Sacramento  tracks, 
with  a  rising  tide  ot  anger  and  resent- 
ment lapping  at  the  tinfoil  on  his  win- 
dows. Still,  he's  less  surprised  and  less 
discouraged  than  1  am  to  discover  that 
practically  nowhere  in  the  world  do 
the  poor  want  to  rise  up  and  slash  the 
radial  tires  and  smash  the  smoky  win- 


dows ot  the  stretch  limos  that  chance 
to  slum  among  them. 

"■^>}>r  that  kind  ot  rage  we  need 
m^  Mike  Davis,  the  radical  urba- 
JL  nologist  who  knows  everything, 
forgives  nothing,  and  shows  up  peri- 
odically to  terrify  the  bourgeoisie,  less 
like  a  MacArthur  bellow  than  a  C  Ihu- 
pacabra,  the  goat -sucking  vampire  Oi 
Latin  American  folklore.  (See  City  of 
Quart:,  Ecology  oj  Fear,  1  ate  Victorian 
Holocausts .  and  Planet  oj  Slums.) 
iON:  A  BRIEF  HISTORY 
1  CAR  BOMB  (Verso,  $19.95) 
escorts  us  with  .i  savage  sarcasm  from 
the  first  known  instance  of  the  art,  the 
1920  Wall  Street  explosion  of  a  horse- 
drawn  wagon  full  of  blasting  gelatin 
and  iron  slugs  that  managed  to  miss 
J.  P.  Morgan  b\  the  width  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  to  present -day  Gaza  and 
Iraq,  where  most  people  reside  outside 
a  Green  Zone.  Along  the  way,  we 
spend  bloody-minded  time  with  the 
Stern  Gang  in  proto-Israel,  the  Viet 
Cong  in  Saigon,  the  OAS  in  Algiers 
and  Paris,  the  IRA  in  Belfast  and  Lon- 
don, the  Cosa  Nostra  in  Palermo,  the 
SDS  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Catalan 
anarcho-syndicalists  in  Barcelona, 
Hezbollah  in  Beirut,  Tamil  Tigers  in  Sri 
Lanka,  narcotratftckers  in  Colombia, 
Shining  Path  in  Peru,  bombheads  on 
the  loose  in  Chechnya,  Oklahoma 
City,  Bombay,  and  Buenos  Aires,  all 
the  way  to  9/1 1,  which  Davis  calls  "car 
bombs  with  wings." 

As  usual  with  Davis, 
this  brilliant  little  book 
tells  us  things  we'd  rather 
not  hear.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  use  of  the  car 
bomb,  with  its  collateral 
damage  to  civilians,  in- 
variably corrupts  the  cause 
for  which  it  has  been  en- 
listed; nothing  excuses  the 
death  of  children.  On  the 
other  hand,  add  suicide  to 
fertilizer  and  it's  a  tactic  we  can't  heat, 
an  equalizer  for  the  deracinated  and 
deranged  alike. 

^ "W  TTiat  a  cool  relief  it  is,  then,  to 
%/%/  turn  to  bridal  gowns  and  vi- 
T  T  olins,  rabbits  and  candle- 
sticks, peddlers  and  onion  domes,  ac- 
robats and  roses,  Marc  Chagall  and 
"Jewish  kitsch."  Well,  kitsch  is  unfair. 


Precisely  to  acquit  thepaintei  ofsu| 

a  charge,  Jonathan  Wilson  has  «r 
ten  the  latest  provocative  volume 
Nextbook's  "Jewish  Encounters"  serf 
viarc  CHAGA1  (Schocken,$19.9 
I  i  be  sure,  says  Wilson,  Chagall  paii 
ed  in  Yiddish.  And  his  subject  mat 
might  be  said  to  collect  "around  bea 
tiful  losers  in  a  dying  culture."  And 
own  "floating  anxiety"  is  up  on  th 
root  with  the  levitating  fiddler.  B 
how  to  explain  so  many  other  paintin 
in  which  Christian  martyrdom  ove 
whelms  the  canvas  and  Chagall  see 
to  see  himself  as  Jesus?  And  why  shoul 
he  have  preferred  the  company  c 
poets  like  Apollinaire  and  Blaise  Ce: 
drars  to  painters  like  Picasso?  An 
what  ever  possessed  him  to  sign  on  as 
cultural  commissar  in  the  early  days 
a  Russian  Revolution  that  was  sure  t 
harm  him?  Indeed,  Wilson  comes  clos 
at  several  points  to  insinuating  th: 
Chagall's  complications  included  se 
cret  homoerotic  desires,  although  then 
is  so  little  evidence  to  support  sue 
speculation  that  every  time  he  brings 
up  he  promptly  skitters  away. 

All  this  is  in  the  service  of  reclaim 
ing  Chagall,  from  sentimentality,  fot 
modernism — still  Jewish,  but  suffering 
for  it.  So  we  revisit  old  haunts  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Paris,  Berlin,  and  Palestine. 
We  drop  in  on  the  Yiddish  theater. 
And,  most  compellingly,  we  look  at  his 
huge  1937  painting,  The  Revolution] 
which  "features  Lenin  as  its  central  fig- 
ure, performing  a  one- 
armed  handstand  on  a 
table  where  a  meditative 
rabbinical  figure  is  seated 
with  Torah  in  hand  and 
tefillin  in  place.  The  rabbi 
and  the  revolutionary 
leader  are  depicted  pray- 
ing  and  performing  out- 
doors on  snowy  ground, 
with  a  samovar  and  a  seat- 
ed anthropomorphic  goat 
tor  nearby  company.  The 
French  tricolor  flies  behind  Lenin's  right 
leg,  while  his  free  hand  appears  to  have 
lost  hold  of  a  red  flag  whose  hammer 
and  sickle  have  been  transformed  into 
an  aleph."  And  so  on  for  another  long 
paragraph  on  a  painting  that  many  as- 
sumed was  an  "elegy  tor  the  peaceable 
kingdom  of  the  shtetl" — but  Wilson 
doesn't  think  so,  neither  do  I,  and  nei- 
ther will  you.  ■ 
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\Ri\IS  AND  THE  POET 

The  resurrection  of  Vergil 
iy  Rafil  Kroll-Zaidi 


Hscussed  in  this  essay: 


jifhe  Aeneid,  by  Publius  Vergilius  Maro.  Translated  by  Robert  Fagles.  Viking. 
ni    486  pages.  $40. 
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o,  Virgil,  no,"  scolded 
W.  H.  Auden,  shaking  his 
head  in  dismay  at  both  the 
man  and  his  epic.  To  read  Vergil — re- 
ally, to  read  the  Aeneid — is  to  inherit 
this  lament,  and  we  may  come  to  ask 
how  the  loftiest  achievement  of  a  writer 
so  central  to  Western  literature — heir 
to  Homer,  grandfather  to  Dante  and 
Milton — sank  below  the  horizon  of 
popular  literary  taste,  and  why  it  has  re- 
mained there.  We  may  also  come  to 
suspect  Vergil  of  perhaps  the  gravest  of- 
fense a  poet  can  commit:  enlisting  his 
art  in  the  service  of  power.  Auden's 
"Secondary  Epic,"  written  in  1959,  sig- 
nals such  disapproval:  "Not  even  the 
first  of  the  Romans  can  learn/His  Ro- 
man history  in  the  future  tense, /Not 
even  to  serve  your  political  turn." 


Rafil  Kroll-Zaidi  is  an  Assistant  Editor  of 
Harper's  Magazine. 


This  rebuke  speaks  to  the  heart  of 
the  Aeneid,  the  Sixth  Book,  in  which 
the  Trojan  prince  Aeneas,  having  seen 
the  destruction  of  his  people  and  hav- 
ing led  the  remnant  through  seven 
years  of  harried  wanderings,  travels  to 
the  underworld.  There  he  meets  the 
shade  of  his  father,  Anchises,  who  takes 
him  on  a  guided  tour  and  reveals  to 
him  the  great  Roman  race  that  will 
spring  from  his  blood.  All  that  Rome 
shall  possess — martial  glory,  empire 
unbounded  by  time  or  space,  magnan- 
imous rulers — is  laid  out  in  vast  and 
vivid  relief.  When  Aeneas  returns  to 
the  living  world,  he  will  at  last  be  re- 
signed to  his  grand  and  impersonal  des- 
tiny, content  to  slog  through  a  long 
war  in  Italy  in  order  to  secure  it. 

Anchises  is  particularly  enthusiastic 
about  one  handsome  Roman-to-be: 

Here  is  the  man,  he's  here!  Time  and 
again 


you've  heard  his  coming  promised — 

Caesar  Augustus! 
Son  of  a  god,  he  will  bring  back  the  Age 

of  Gold... 

The  Aeneid  has  inspired  legion  com- 
plaints throughout  the  centuries,  but 
it  was  for  endorsements  such  as  this — 
the  richly  rewarded  hucksterism  of  a 
party  hack,  the  encomia  of  a  courtier 
in  an  age  of  cruel  kings — that  Vergil 
has  received  particular  opprobrium  in 
recent  years.  More  than  the  fact  that 
he  stole  wholesale  from  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  or  the  accusation  that 
his  formal  perfection  amounts  to  noth- 
ing more  than  uninspired  deliberate- 
ness  in  a  pretty  dress,  concern  over 
how  deeply  the  Aeneid  was  compro- 
mised by  the  political  entanglements 
of  its  author  has  claimed  the  atten- 
tions of  generations  of  readers,  critics, 
and  translators;  it  has  surpassed  and 
annexed  into  its  service  many  of  the 
other  objections  that  have  long  at- 
tended Vergil's  masterwork. 

But  just  as  the  Aeneid  is  a  political 
poem,  concerned  with  the  values  of 
the  Roman  character  and  the  charac- 
ter of  Rome,  it  is  not  base  propaganda. 
Its  advancement  of  the  party-line 
mythos  is  tempered  by  an  attunement 
to  the  loss  and  suffering  that  accom- 
pany such  mighty  designs:  war's  "griefs" 
and  "grisly  crimes,"  "the  long  labor  of 
exile,"  and  "the  pains  of  a  great 
love/defiled."  And  although  the  costs 
of  this  balance  have  been  weighed  and 
tallied  by  those  eager  to  declare  the 
sum  all  too  fitting  or  entirely  uncon- 
scionable, the  poem's  abiding  beauty 
and  moral  force  lie  not  in  the  valuation 
of  its  sorrows  against  the  glory  they 
purchase  but  in  their  elliptical  and 
haunting  expression. 

Even  before  it  was  published,  the 
Aeneid  was  heralded  as  the  para- 
mount literary  achievement  of 
European  civilization.  "Make  way,  writ- 
ers of  Greece,  writers  of  Rome!"  an- 
nounced the  poet  Sextus  Propertius, 
getting  caught  up  in  the  buzz.  "Some- 
thing greater  than  the  Iliad  is  being 
horn."  Augustus,  too,  was  under- 
standably eager  to  see  his  commission 
executed.  Vergil's  poem  advertised  the 
Caesars'  claim  of  descent  from  the  god- 
dess-born hero  Aeneas  and  celebrated 
the  order  Augustus  had  imposed  upon 
Rome  after  years  of  domestic  strife  and 
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civil  war,  excusing  his  destruction  of 
the  republic. 

Impatient  for  news  of  progress,  the 
emperor  set  about  pestering  his  poet  by 
epistle  and  was  delighted  with  the 
almost-finished  poem,  overruling 
Vergil's  deathbed  plea  that  the  manu- 
script be  burned.  Vergil's  Eclogues  and 
Georgics,  poems  celebrating  the  land 
and  its  cultivation,  had  become  school 
textbooks  in  their  author's  own  life- 
time, and  the  Aeneid  swiftly  assumed  its 
place  in  the  literary  firmament.  By  the 
time  Pompeii  was  entombed  in  vol- 
canic ash  ninety-eight  years  after 
Vergil's  death,  lines  from  the  poem 
were  showing  up  as  graffiti  on  the  walls 
of  the  ill-fated  city. 

Two  and  a  half  centuries  later,  when 
the  Empen >r  G Histamine  converted  to 
Christianity  and  pulled  the  empire 
along  with  him,  he  cited  Vergil's  curi- 
ous Fourth  Eclogue — which  prophesies 
the  birth  of  a  child  who  will  usher  in  a 
golden  age  of  justice  and  peace — as  a  di- 
rect prefiguration  of  Christ's  birth.  This 
interpretation,  adopted  by  the  earliest 
Christians  and  surviving  as  late  as  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  responsible  for 
the  extraordinary  esteem  accorded 
Vergil  and  his  works  throughout  late 
antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Aeneid  in  particular  figured  prominently 
in  approved  Christian  reading.  The 
endless,  divinely  ordained  suffering 
heaped  upon  Aeneas,  and  his  dogged 
steadfastness  in  the  face  of  such  hard- 
ship, could  serve  as  an  allegory  for  god- 
ly rectitude  amid  the  struggles  and 
temptations  of  life;  and  the  Rome  for 
which  he  labored  could  embody  the 
ideal  political  order  that  should  presage 
the  Empire  of  the  Spirit. 

Vergil,  it  was  said,  had  been  an  am- 
mo, naturaliter  Christiana,  a  naturally- 
Christian  soul,  foremost  among  tin  >se 
virtuous  pagans  whose  unhappy  fate  it 
was  to  die  in  an  age  that  knew  no  sal- 
vation. His  poetic  exploits  and  unwit- 
ting service  to  the  Church  qualified 
him  to  guide  his  fellow  Italian  Dante 
through  the  kingdoms  extramundane — 
but  only  up  to  the  Gates  of  Paradise,  in  i 
farther.  St.  Paul,  according  to  legend, 
had  sought  Vergil  in  Naples;  he  found 
a  grave  and  collapsed  upon  it,  weep- 
ing. "What  would  I  not  have  made  thee 
had  I  found  thee  still  alive,"  he  keened, 
"O  greatest  of  the  poets!"  A  popular 
story  maintains  that  Pope  Gelasius,  re- 


vising the  Scripture  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  found  it  necessary  to  ex- 
clude Vergil's  works  and  imitatkmes  from 
the  canon  by  explicit  order.  The 
Church  fathers  invoked  Vergil  in  sup 
port  of  Christ  ian  d<  ictrine,  and  for  m<  ire 
than  a  thousand  years  he  was  venerat- 
ed equally  with  King  David  and  the 
Hebrew  prophets. 

As  the  centuries  passed,  Vergil's 
epic  came  to  be  seen  as  a  compendi- 
um of  all  human  knowledge.  It  was 
the  "pole-star  of  the  grammarian" 
and  a  paradigm  for  rhetoric,  an  au- 
thority on  ancient  history,  a  cata- 
logue of  the  earthly  realm  above  and 
the  breathless  dead  below.  It  was  lit- 
erature irself.  And  because  no  mortal 
effort  could  have  delivered  such  a 
wondrous  creation,  the  medieval 
imagination  transformed  Vergil  into 
a  powerful  magician:  he  had  created 
an  elaborate  set  of  sculptures  that 
warned  the  Senate  of  unrest  in  the 
provinces  as  well  as  a  guardian  statue 
that  held  Vesuvius'  eruptions  in 
check.  Vergil  the  Necromancer  had 
dismembered  and  resurrected  him- 
self. He  had  built  a  castle  upon  the 
foundation  of  an  egg.  It  was  said  that 
when  the  emperor's  daughter  slight- 
ed him,  he  extinguished  all  the  fires 
in  Rome  and  mandated  that  they 
could  be  relit,  one  at  a  time,  only  by 
touching  kindling  to  her  vulva. 

In  fact,  Vergil  did  not  fill  his  days 
quite  so  colorfully.  The  son  of  a 
well-heeled  freeholder  in  north- 
ern Italy,  he  remained  a  shy  and  rus- 
tic creature  even  after  his  talents  and 
connections  had  won  him  the  favor 
and  generosity  of  the  regime.  He 
worked  on  the  Aeneid  quietly  and 
steadily  for  ten  years,  answering  from 
time  to  time  the  emperor's  letters.  "I 
think  myself  almost  mad  to  have  em- 
barked upon  it,"  he  reported  on  one 
occasion,  and  he  was  probably  right. 
He  had  been  charged  with  an  extra- 
ordinary task:  to  reinvent  a  national 
myth,  to  make  coherent  a  mess  of  lo- 
cal legends  and  folktales,  and  to  yoke 
that  material  to  the  historical  record 
of  Rome. 

The  Aeneid  buckles  under  the  strain 
of  such  obligations.  Much  of  the  poem 
suffers  from  the  appearance  of  narrative 
superfluity — all  this  aimless  bumbling, 
all  these  islands,  all  these  battles — and 


the  reader  grows  restless,  suspicid 
tb.it  Vergil  is  expending  a  tremendd 
amount  of  energy  on  delaying  the  i 
evitable  death  of  Turnus,  the  lus 
young  tribal  prince  whom  Aeneas  mi 
defeat  in  order  to  gain  a  foothold 
Italy.  Many  of  the  adventures  see 
little  more  than  a  laundry  list  of  ro 
endorsements  a  tip  of  the  hat,  say 
a  Tuscan  tribe  that  helped  cemei 
some  hoary  alliance. 

In  Voltaire's  Candide,  the  Veneti 
aesthete  Pococurante  grants  that  Verd 
did  himself  proud  with  a  few  select  bij 
of  the  Aeneid,  then  goes  on  to  ra 
against  practically  every  personage  i 
the  poem.  "There  cannot  in  nature 
he  proclaims,  "be  anything  more  du 
and  distasteful."  Such  denunciatio 
may  be  extreme,  but  its  basic  sent 
ment  rings  true  for  the  modern  readei 
to  whom  the  inaccessibility  and  hoi 
lowness  of  Vergil's  characters  hav 
long  been  offered  as  the  most  egre 
gious  symptoms  of  their  creator's  aes 
thetic  and  moral  failures. 

Vergil's  hero  invites  the  choices 
scorn  because  he  is  so  noticeably 
boob.  The  Aeneas  to  whom  I  was  ini 
troduced  in  high  school  was  a  dull 
plodding  fellow:  a  melancholy  bu] 
reaucrat  of  Fate  whose  exploits  in  waJ 
were  so  perfunctory,  whose  love  lire 
was  so  lame,  as  to  induce  both  boredorr 
and  outrage  in  even  the  most  dutifu 
tenth-grade  Latin  class.  Desoising  Ae- 
neas, far  from  being  the  result  of  recend 
humanist  revisionism,  is  a  distinguished 
tradition;  it  achieves  its  apogee  over  his 
betrayal  of  Dido,  the  Carthaginian 
queen  with  whom  Aeneas  enters  into 
an  affair.  When  Jupiter  spurs  him  ro 
leave,  he  abandons  Dido — ignoring 
her  pleas,  leaving  her  to  ruin  and  sui- 
cide so  as  to  pursue  a  dream  of  marble 
and  steel  and  seven  hills  beside  a  riv- 
er. In  Renaissance  drama,  the  lovers' 
confrontation  in  the  Fourth  Book  of 
the  Aeneid — already  rich  with  the  hue 
of  Attic  tragedy — anchored  half  a 
dozen  plays  in  which  Aeneas  acts  a 
hapless  cad  opposite  the  dignified  and 
doomed  figure  of  Dido;  Shakespeare 
and  Marlowe  (like  Dido  herself)  call 
the  man,  simply,  "false  Aeneas." 

This  sorry  character  inevitably 
elicits  comparison  with  Homer's 
Odysseus,  whose  wanderings  Vergil 
reworked  to  produce  those  of  the 
Aeneid.  The  resulting  structural  simi- 
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ii  irities  only  accentuate  an  untravers- 
11  ble  gulf  of  spirit:  Odysseus'  fierce 
rid  decisive  homecoming  brings  him 
ack  to  everything  he  knows — to 
haca,  to  blood-loyalty,  to  sons  and 
erds  and  orchards.  Aeneas  dies  in  a 
ostile  foreign  land  that  he  is  asked, 
erversely,  to  think  of  and  fight  for 
js  home.  He  lives  out  the  balance  of 
is  days  in  an  arranged  marriage  to  a 
iointless  princess,  staring  at  the  hills 
f  a  Mediterranean  backwater,  con- 
oled  only  by  a  memory  of  the  dis- 
ant  future. 

Held  up  to  the  vigorous,  romantic 
)dysseus,  Aeneas  seems  not  only  ex- 
speratingly  bloodless  but  also  irre- 
leemably  unmodern — an  old-fangled 
utomaton,  endowed  by  his  creator  with 
he  powerful  naivete  of  an  illiberal  ide- 
ilogy.  His  own  utterances  are  frequently 
indistinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the 
Keneid's  monumental,  lapidary  verse: 
I  am  Aeneas,  duty-bound,"  "Hail  to 
he  country  owed  to  me  by  Fate!"  "My 
ame  goes  past  the  skies,"  et  cetera,  ad 
lauseam.  He  is,  in  the  words  of  one 
xitic,  "wired  for  sound  for  all  the  cen- 
uries  to  come,"  speaking  in  the  same 
/oice — stentorian  and  triumphalist — 
hat  can  be  held  to  account  for  so  many 
rf  the  Aeneid's  offenses. 

And  yet  there  are  vast  tracts  of  the 
\eneid  that  cannot  be  bent  to  that 
/oice's  purpose.  There  is  no  trace  of 
he  voice's  influence  in  the  climax  to 
Dido's  legendary  anathema,  which  de- 
mands that  Aeneas  "die/before  his 
iay,  unburied  on  some  desolate 
:>each!"  And  Aeneas  himself,  de- 
spairing and  beleaguered  by  the  storm 
that  will  deliver  him  to  Carthage, 
breaks  free  of  its  spell  and  calls  out  to 
his  fallen  countrymen:  "Three,  four 
times  blest,  my  comrades/lucky  to  die 
beneath  the  soaring  walls  of  Troy — 
/before  their  parents'  eyes!  If  only  I'd 
gone  down/. . .  and  poured  out  my  life 
on  the  battlegrounds.  ..."  In  one  of 
Vergil's  most  beautiful  scenes,  the 
souls  of  the  myriad  unburied  dead, 
trapped  on  the  earthly  side  of  the  Styx 
and  unable  to  reach  the  farther  shore, 
long  for  a  final  release  from  life: 

mothers  and  grown  men  and  ghosts  oi 

great-souled  hemes, 
their  bodies  stripped  of  life,  and  hoys 

and  unwed  girls 
and  sons  laid  on  the  pyre  before  their 

parents'  eyes. 
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The  solution  to  "Sixes  and  Sevens— and  Twelves,"  which  ran  in  the  February  issue,  should  hive 
read  "Solution  to  the  January  Puzzle,"  and  in  the  diagram,  27A  should  have  read  "insures."  We 
apologize  far  the  errors. 


As  thick  as  leaves  in  autumn  woods  at 

the  first  frost 
that  slip  and  fh  iat  to  earth,  or  dense  .is 

(locks  of  birds 
that  wing  from  the  heaving  sea  to  shore 

when  winter's  dull 
drives  them  over  the  waves  to  landfalls 

drenched  in  sunlight. 

Such  passages — suffused  with  tear 
and  anguish  and  the  measureless  van- 
ity of  mortal  want — coalesce  into  an- 
other voice,  one  that  resists  the  blood- 
thirsty, inhuman  appetites  of  empire 
and  history  and  Fate.  This  other  voice 
reverberates  ceaselessly  beneath  the 
Aeneid's  titanic  political  and  physical 
geography.  It  wells  up  when  that  ge- 
ography fades,  in  those  scenes  that 
mourn  for  the  desires  and  attachments 
that  can  find  no  purchase  in  Aeneas' 
world.  In  its  involuted  beauty,  we  can 
begin  to  make  out  the  symmetry  of 
Vergil's  peculiar  humanism:  equal  parts 
commitment  to  duty  and  commitment 
to  sadness. 

Previous  efforts  to  translate  the 
Aeneid  have  produced  a  few  sol- 
id attempts  and  a  menagerie  of 
catastrophic  flops.  William  Caxton, 
working  a  century  after  Chaucer  cele- 
brated 1  )id< )  in  bis  Legend  of  Good  Wom- 
en, turned  out  in  14L'0  the  hrst  transla- 
tion that  was  recognizably  the  same 
poem  as  Vergil's,  bringing  the  epic  to  a 
wider  audience.  Caxton  did,  however, 
inflict  a  number  of  liberties  upon  the 
text,  with  the  result  that  he  was  posthu- 
mously treated  to  elaborate  Scottish  vi- 
tuperation in  the  prologue  to  Gavin 
Douglas's  15H  translation — the  earli- 
est true  "translation"  in  the  modern 
sense.  "Thocht  Wilyame  Caxtoun,  of 
Inglis  natioun,"  writes  Douglas,  "So 
schamefully  that  story  clyd  pervert. /I 
red  his  wark  with  harmys  at  my  hart." 
Like  D<  Higlas,  John  Dryden  set  Ins  .-Ends 
( L697)  in  heroic  couplets,  a  form  that 
has  aged  poorly — but  even  so,  both 
Britons'  translations  retain  a  certain  el- 
egance. Dryden,  who  sought  t< >  make  his 
version  "grave,  majestical,  and  sublime," 
succeeds  in  capturing  Vergil's  somber, 
ceremonial  cadences,  whereas  Douglas 
conjures  sharp  vernacular  dialogue  and 
a  spiritedness  that,  even  it  un-Vergilian, 
seems  deeply  felt.  Ezra  Pound  declared 
Douglas  "better  than  the  original" 
(though  he  detested  the  original). 
The  twentieth  century's  first  major 


translation  belonged  to  W.  F.  Jackson 
Knight,  who  transmuted  the  Aeneid's 
Latin  verse  into  untlaggmgly  accurate 
prose,  the  preciseness  of  which  he  at- 
tributed to  his  weekly  consultations 
with  Vergil's  ghost,  and  the  result  of 
whic  h  is  shallow  and  enervated,  like  a 
Cliffs  Notes  that  runs  longer  than  the 
original.  Robert  Fitzgerald,  whose  1981 
translation  appeared  just  before  he  was 
appointed  U.S.  poet  laureate,  succumbs 
to  the  temptation  of  writing  his  own 
(very  good)  poem,  to  the  extent  that  be- 
gets the  first  clause,  the  Arma  virumLjue 
ami),  wrong.  The  most  faithful  and  ap- 
pealing translation  of  the  past  century, 
by  one  Charles  Billson,  appeared  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  and  now  finds  itself,  copy- 
right expired,  condemned  to  the  igno- 
minious t.ite  of  a  Dover  Thrift  Edition. 

Robert  Fagles  enters  into  the  midst 
of  a  long  tradition  and  a  thick  held 
(some  dozen  versions  of  the  Aeneid  in 
print  in  the  United  States),  having  al- 
ready produced  peerless  translations  of 
the  (  )dyssey,  the  Iliad,  and  the  major 
( ireek  tragedies.  The  Aeneid  is  a  com- 
mingling of  all  these  influences — glo- 
ry and  its  celebration,  destiny  and  its 
discontents,  sacrifice  and  its  elegy.  Fa- 
gles, better  than  any  other  translator, 
captures  the  weird,  scintillating  coex- 
istence of  Vergil's  defense  of  the  Roman 
vision  and  his  sympathy  tor  those  who 
must  submit  to  it.  This  discernment 
rescues  the  poem  from  the  dull  cur- 
murring  of  its  imperial  mission  and 
coaxes  forth  the  traces  of  despair  and  re- 
gret that  animate  Aeneas  and  make 
him,  if  not  sympathetic,  at  least  better 
than  soporific. 

Fagles  is  similarly  attuned  to  the 
bloodline  of  English  poetry  and  to  its 
classical  reverberations.  1  le  knows  bis 
Melville  and  his  Auden  and  bis  Pope, 
and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  he 
knows  bis  Milton.  By  adapting  the  ca- 
dences and  vocabulary  of  Paradise  Lost, 
Fagles  is  able  to  draw  on  the  best  mod- 
el of  modem  English  as  a  language  suit- 
ed to  the  epic  form.  Vergil's  verse,  thus 
carefully  transformed,  remains  both 
epigrammatic  and  fluid:  the  passage  of 
time  is  marked  by  the  Miltonian  ob- 
servations that  "Night,  drawn  by  the 
I  lours,  approaches  mid-career"  or 
"comes  brooding  down  on  the  sea"; 
when  the  women  of  Carthage  learn  of 
their  queen's  suicide,  the  uncaring 
"heavens  echo  back  the  keening  dm"; 


and  when  L  minis  hurls  a  speai  at  , 
unfortunate  Trojan,  it  "wings  throuj.1 
the  melting  air  and  piercing  the  mat  j 
stomach/thrusts  up  into  his  chest ,  aj 
troth  from  the  wound's  black  pit/torn 
bubbling  up  as  the  steel  beats  in  til 
lung  it  struc  k." 

1  lere  we  see  Fagles's  well-exei\  isc 
sense  tor  the  operatic  qualities  ( 
Vergil's  1  lomeric  violence,  which  add 
some  lite  to  the  joyless  battles  that  tak 
up  most  of  the  second  halt  of  the  poerl 
But  there  is  not  much  else  to  save  in  tb 
Italian  episodes,  and  Vergil  perhajl 
suspected  this  deficiency  on  some  levl 
el,  foi  be  attempted  to  invest  thl 
.Aeneid's  final  six  books  with  a  mo, 
mentousness  that  never  materialize! 
piling  on  a  multitude  of  awkward  an 
unnecessary  similes  (a  queen  as  a  spin 
ning  top,  Turnus  as  a  series  of  large  fur 
ry  mammals),  and  allowing  nuance  t< 
be  supplanted  by  diligence.  Once  Ae 
neas  returns  from  the  Kingdom  of  thi 
Dead,  be  is  suddenly  and  ever  after  frei 
of  the  craven  protests  and  the  yearning 
that  identified  him  as  human;  he  has  be 
come  consubstanfial  with  the  shadesi 
with  all  his  unborn  immaterial  descen- 
dants, and  the  Aeneid's  austere  balanc- 
ing act  lists  hopelessly  to  one  side.  Tc 
whatever  extent  Fagles's  translatior 
may  come  up  short,  the  blame  should  bt 
laid  on  the  grave  that  St.  Paul  oncel 
tripped  over. 


The  past  century  has  seen  the 
Aeneid's  star  waver  capricious- 
ly, as  the  book  shuffled  back 
and  forth  between  strenuously  trum- 
peted apjiositeness  and  stodgy  irrele- 
vance. Amid  the  vast  wreckage  of  the 
Great  War  and  stinging  with  the 
memory  of  the  grandiose  conceits  that 
vomited  it  forth  upon  the  Continent,, 
many  came  to  see  the  pessimist  in 
Vergil  and  to  reject  the  Aeneid's  "Au- 
gustan" messages,  if  not  to  dismiss  the 
author  altogether.  Hermann  Broch, 
who  began  writing  bis  intimidating, 
hallucinatory  novel,  The  Death  of  Vir- 
gil, in  a  German  prison  camp  in  1938, 
went  so  tar  as  to  suggest  that  Vergil's 
famous  dying  request  tor  the  destruc- 
tion ot  his  manuscript — convention- 
ally chalked  up  to  the  panic  ot  a  sen- 
sitive perfectionist — arose  not  from 
the  poet's  fear  that  his  work  was  still 
imperfect  but  from  his  long-delayed 
recognition  of  its  moral  shortcomings. 
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In  America,  comparatively  free  of 
J  ie  cloud  that  hung  over  a  broken  Eu- 
)pe,  the  vision  of  a  sacred  and  arduous 
ational  project  retained  currency;* 
nee  the  founding  of  the  republic,  the 
oem  had  held  deep  popular  appeal  for 
:s  depiction  of  the  intrepid  forefather 
'  I  'ho  usurps  upon  a  rough  new  land  and 
oils  so  that  his  people  might  someday 
onquer  it  completely,  later  reaching 
[lutward  from  their  shores  and  impos- 
ng  a  beneficent  dominion.  The  nov- 
list  and  educator  John  Erskine,  writ- 
rig  in  these  pages  seventy-seven  years 
go,  echoes  the  authors — most  of  them 
Europeans — who  reappraised  the 
\eneid  as  a  dirge  and  a  consolation  for 
he  modern  predicament;  he  describes 
n  age  of  hard-won,  dirty  order,  in 
vhich  we  find  that  we  share  Rome's 
veaknesses,  that  "our  imperialism  is 
inly  a  development  of  the  Roman  and 
arries  with  it  the  same  or  greater  cru- 
■lties."  And  yet  Erskine  truly  is  the  in- 
veterate American,  full  of  brash  confi- 
lence  in  the  national  vocation  when 
ie  invokes  the  most  famous  part  of 
\nchises'  lecture  to  Aeneas: 

Others,  I  have  no  doubt, 

will  forge  the  bronze  to  breathe  with 

suppler  lines, 
draw  from  the  block  of  marble  features 

quick  with  life, 
plead  their  cases  better,  chart  with  their 

rods  the  stars 
that  climb  the  sky  and  foretell  the  times 

they  rise. 
But  you,  Roman,  remember,  rule  with  all 

your  power 
the  peoples  of  the  earth — these  will  be 

your  arts: 
to  put  your  stamp  on  the  works  and  ways 

of  peace, 
to  spare  the  defeated,  break  the  proud  in 

war. 

"Here,"  writes  Erskine,  approvingly, 
of  this  dreary  lot,  "is  such  an  apology 
as  we  should  make  for  ourselves  to- 
day in  America.  Others  excel  us  in  art, 
but  our  business  is  to  do  the  work  of  the 
world  and  make  it  safe  for  democracy." 

Such  musings  yielded  to  a  more  ag- 
gressive rhetoric  when  Europe's  fascist 
regimes  claimed  Vergil  for  their  own. 
Curiously,  the  Nazi  establishment  was 
more  receptive  to  the  Aeneid's  imper- 
ial exhortations  than  were  Aeneas'  de- 

Literally.  The  U.S.  dollar  bill  has  home 
three  mottoes  based  on  Vergil's  poetry. 


scendants  in  Mussolini's  Italy,  for  whom 
the  book's  messianic  ethic  seemed,  per- 
haps, too  grim  and  Teutonic.  The  Ital- 
ians took  comfort  in  the  memory  of 
Rome's  greatness,  but  they  were  more 
interested  in  Vergil's  celebration  of  tra- 
ditional agrarian  values  than  in  the 
resurrection  of  world  empire. 

Vergil's  reputation,  once  again  taint- 
ed by  the  blessings  of  autocracy,  did  not 
survive  the  decline  of  classical  education 
that  began  with  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  The  politics  and  abstruse- 
ness  of  the  Aeneid  relegated  it  to  the 
province  of  child  torture,  where  it  has 
been  thrust — usually  truncated — into 
the  hands  of  an  ever-dwindling  pro- 
portion of  prep-school  students  and  col- 
lege freshmen.  Meanwhile,  Homer's 
openhanded,  lifelike  verse  flourished 
in  translation.  "The  Odyssey  is  the  great 
poem  of  the  postwar  world,"  explained 
Fagles,  a  decade  ago,  when  he  was  asked 
to  pinpoint  the  sensibility  that  made 
his  translation  of  that  book  so  popular. 
"And  for  many  of  us,  we  inhabit  a  post- 
war world:  a  post-Wotld  War  II  world, 
a  post-Cold  War  world.  There  are  bat- 
tles to  be  fought  and  battles  that  can  be 
won  . . .  but  thete's  also  peace  to  he  en- 
joyed and  relished." 

Whether  proto-Christian  or 
proto-fascist,  ideological 
readings  have  been  bold  in 
commandeering  Vergil's  poem,  whose 
indigenous  patterns  of  politics  and  al- 
legory seem  ever  ready  for  ambitious 
co-optation.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
attempts  to  make  Vetgil  speak  to  a 
particular  era  have  been  entirely  with- 
out merit;  those  Europeans  of  the 
1920s  and  '30s  who  found  in  the 
Aeneid  a  compelling  occasion  for  self- 
examination  also  recognized,  in  his 
fullness,  the  Vergil  called  upon  by  Ten- 
nyson: "Thou  majestic  in  thy  sadness  at 
the  doubtful  doom  of  human  kind." 
But  what  finally  renders  all  topical  read- 
ings hopeless  is  the  fact  that  Vergil 
himself  contrived  to  avoid  the  domi- 
nation of  his  poem  by  the  very  poli- 
tics he  was  obligated  to  promote. 
Vergil's  pinnacle  achievement  is  the 
set  <  >t  invi(  liable  ambiguities  at  the  heart 
of  the  poem.  These  ambiguities  persist 
even  into  the  torpid  scene-pieces  of 
the  wars  in  Italy,  and  they  resonate — 
in  Aeneas'  thwarted  attempts  to  em- 
brace the  phantoms  who  come  visiting 
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former  life — as  the  poet's  con- 
lation  oi  .ill  thai  is  or  may  be  or 
might  become  insubstantial:  the  as- 
surances  of  prophecy,  the  worth  and 
efficacy  of  the  noblest  endeavors,  the 
order  that  we  carve  out  of  a  wilderness 
ot  ignorance  and  savagery. 

The  burden  ot  these  doubts  bec<  imes 
palpable  when  we  examine  Aeneas' 
mighty  adversary,  Turnus,  who  lacks 
them  completely.  Turnus  is  a  hero  ot 
the  Iliad,  an  Italian  Achilles  tor  whom 
existence  is  a  straightforward  matter 
ot  honor  and  disgrace,  slaughter  and 
the  temporary  absence  ot  slaughter.  He 
may  play  the  loser  in  Vergil's  story,  but 
he  does  so  on  terms  and  through  choic- 
es that  are  tor  him  so  familiar  as  to  be 
congenital.  "Shall  1  cut  and  run.'"  he 
wonders,  "Shall  the  country  look/on 
Turnus  in  full  retreat?"  ("No"  and  "no," 
naturally)  1  le  seeks  and  finds  the  very 
end  that  Aeneas  wished  tor  and  was 
denied:  to  have  "poured  out  [his]  lite" 
in  the  company  ot  worthy  friends  and 
worthier  enemies.  "Insane  as  it  is,  1  beg 
you,"Turnus  implores  those  whose  love 
for  him  forestalls  his  demise,  "Let  me 
rage  before  1  die!" 

In  the  Roman  cosmos,  that  type  ot 
finality  is  but  a  curious  relic.  Aeneas' 
mission  exiles  him  from  the  old,  hero- 
ic world  ot  the  corporeal:  the  cutting 
ot  bodies,  the  taking  ot  plunder,  the 
holding  of  ramparts.  He  leaves  be- 
hind an  age  without  history,  what 
C.  S.  Lewis  called  a  "mere  endless  up 
and  down,  the  constant  aimless  al- 
ternations of  glory  and  misery,"  and 
arrives  in  a  world  thick  with  purpose 
and  consequence,  a  world  whose  fields 
he  can  seize  but  whose  symbolism 
confounds  and  recedes  from  him,  a 
world  to  which  his  every  act  is  al- 
ready a  reminiscence. 

The  chasm  between  these  two 
worlds  hints  at  one  ot  the  Aenetd's 
chief  distinctions  within  the  Western 
tradition  —  its  consciousness  of  a 
recorded  past  and  a  mutable  future,  a 
consciousness  that  demolishes  mor- 
tality as  the  outer  boundary  of  man's 
existence.  This  is  an  enormous,  un- 
settling change.  History,  even  guar- 
anteed by  Fate  and  confirmed  by 
Vergil's  hindsight,  is  neither  compre- 
hensible nor  comforting  to  Aeneas. 
No  matter  the  promises  of  Jupiter  or 
Anchises;  even  the  standard-bearer  ot 
Roman  destiny  cannot  escape  the 


dread  of  ending  up  an  unbuned  body 
on  a  nameless  shore.  The  relation  be- 
tween man  and  history  is  fragile  and 
contingent  and  uncertain,  and  it  must 
have  been  terrifying  even  to  Vergil, 
terrifying  to  abandon  his  manuscript  to 
the  vagaries  ot  the  phenomenal  world. 
Better  to  rake  it  with  bun. 

The  Aeneid's  inscrutability  takes  time 
to  get  used  to.  We  expect  wise,  robust 
messages  from  books  like  this.  After 
all,  the  role  of  our  epics — which  en- 


dures even  it  their  grandeur  subsid 
from  generation  to  generation — is 
pose  questions  ot  desire  and  death, 
war  and  kin,  ot  the  profit  and  the  1 
that  make  up  the  rhythm  ot  our  livd 
ll  we  are  to  take  a  message  from  Vera 
perhaps  it  is  this:  that  we  should  hoi 
or  the  frustration  and  dignity  ol  ben 
alive  beneath  the  broad  and  pitile 
vaull  of  I  leaven.  Maybe  the  Aeneid 
a  usetiil  book,  and  maybe  it  is  not.  Ri 
it  is  beautiful.  Let  us  read  it  for  that. 


THE  DISILLUSIONIST 

In  praise  of  Milan  Kundera's  hypocrisies 
By  Arthur  Phillips 


1  )iscussed  in  this  ess,i\ : 

The  Curtain:  An  Essay  in  Seven  Parts,  by  Milan  Kundera.  Translated  by  Lind^ 
Asher.  HarperCollins.  176  pages.  $22.95. 


One  way  to  start  writing  a  nov- 
el is  to  have  .i  theory  about 
what  a  novel  is  supposed  to  be 
for — like  healing  our  wounds,  holding 
a  mirror  up  to  the  American  family,  or 
engaging  with  the  political  issues  of 
the  clay.  It  you  know,  as  the  novelist 
Milan  Kunclera  knows,  that  your  hist 
duty  as  a  novelist  is  to  explore  and  ex- 
plain hitherto  unknown  "existential 
problems,"  then,  assuming  you  can  dig 
up  a  hitherto  unknown  existential 
problem,  you  have  a  good  start  on  your 
novel.  A  theory  like  that  gives  you  a 
guide  to  creating  your  characters,  a 
subtext  for  your  dialogue,  a  clothes- 
line from  which  to  suspend  your  sex 
scenes  and  flashbacks.  Re  careful, 
though:  after  a  while,  you  may  find 
yourself  wishing  tor  a  little  freedom 
from  your  own  big  ideas.  That  clothes- 
line can  turn  into  a  boa  constrictor. 

Kundera,  best  known  for  his  nine 
novels,  has  now  published  his  third 
book  of  literary  theory  and  criticism. 
The  Curtain:  An  Essay  in  Seven  Parts 
follows  1993's  Testaments  Betrayed:  An 
Essay  in  Nine  Parts  and  1 986's  The  Art 
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of  the  Novel,  an  essay  in  seven  part 
(though  it  doesn't  say  so  on  the  cov 
er).  Twenty-one  years  and  twenty 
three  parts  later,  devoted  admirers  lila 
me  may  be  forgiven  for  feeling  tha| 
the  ground  of  Kunderan  thought  i 
tramped  pretty  flat,  considering  as  wel 
that  several  of  his  novels  come  cush-| 
ioned  in  afterwords,  prefaces,  and  densei 
author  interviews.  Kundera  the  essay- 
ist wants  us  to  know  what  Kundera 
the  novelist  was  thinking,  and  in  The 
Curtain,  through  short,  breezy  sections, 
he  explains  himself  again,  fiddling  with 
the  theoretical  knots  he  has  been  ty- 
ing for  years.  Although  he  loosens 
them  somewhat,  he  is  still,  in  the  end, 
well  arid  truly  bound  by  them. 

In  a  voice  surprisingly  gentler  (but  no 
weaker),  he  returns  here  to  the  topics 
he  addressed  in  the  previous  criticism: 
the  construction  and  function  of  the 
novel,  the  menace  of  kitsch,  the 
pro\  incialism  of  governments,  the  id- 
iocy of  academic  critics.  With  each 
be  x  >k,  he  has  found  new  lenses  through 
which  to  examine  his  subjects.  The  Art 
oj  the  Novel,  for  example,  was  a  writer's 
book,  "a  practitioner's  confession,"  that 
looked  at  his  literary  theory  in  its  rela- 
tion to  nuts-and-bolts  composition  and 
technique.  Kundera  discussed  chapter 
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agth,  the  use  of  word  repetition,  the 
ructure  of  novels  by  Kafka,  Sterne, 
id  Broch,  and  tied  these  practical 
atters  to  his  idea  of  the  underlying  ex- 
:ential  mission  of  novels.  Testaments 
ztrayed  was  angrier — a  prophet's  rant, 
camming  how  artists'  rights  are  be- 
ayed  by  executors,  publishers,  and 
eologues.  Repeating  the  same  theo- 
of  literature  from  his  first  book  of 
says,  he  paid  special  attention  to  Kal- 
i's incompetent  translators,  Rushdie's 
rsecutors  (and  feeble  defenders),  even 
le  composer  Stravinsky's  treacherous 
inductors.  The  Curtain  is  less  gloomy, 


nore  of  a  reader's  celebration,  and  the 
ame  ideas  are  now  viewed  through  the 
5rism  of  literary  history,  the  works  and 
houghts  of  Kundera's  masters:  Cer- 
vantes, Tolstoy,  Flaubert,  and  several 
others,  well-known  and  obscure,  clas- 
sic and  modern.  The  enraged  lament  in 
Testaments  Betrayed  that  the  novel  and 
Western  culture  were  in  their  death 
:hroes  is  now  quieted,  mercifully  re- 
}laced  by  the  more  hopeful  reminder 
:hat  the  novel  has  "a  freedom  that  no 
3ne  can  delimit  and  whose  evolution 
A'ill  he  a  perpetual  surprise." 

With  similar  tolerance,  Kundera  ad- 
mits early  in  The  Curtain  to  the  possi- 


bility of  aesthetic  judgments  that  differ 
from  his  own.  "In  the  realm  of  art,"  he 
calmly  writes,  "there  are  no  precise  mea- 
sures. . . .  Each  aesthetic  judgment  is  a 
personal  wager;  hut  a  wager  [that]  does 
not  close  off  into  its  own  subjectivity." 
In  other  words,  we  all  have  our  opin- 
ions. I  happen  to  agree,  but  I  also  ad- 
mit that  since  the  rules  of  judging  ate 
so  personal,  this  game  of  bickering  over 
our  favorite  stories  can  feel,  to  use  Kun- 
deran  language,  unbearably  light.  As 
a  result,  the  instinct  to  charge  the  nov- 
el with  a  weightier  purpose  is  hard  to 
overcome.  Kundera  has  always  been 
tempted  by  weighti- 
ness,  and,  despite  his 
new  hedging,  his  the- 
ory of  fiction  in  The 
Curtain  still  rings  out, 
above  all,  as  important. 
The  new,  supposed- 
ly more  relaxed  Kun- 
dera is  not  terribly 
convincing,  and  after 
those  opening  caveats, 
he  doesn't  make  many 
more  appearances  in 
The  Curtain.  His  dis- 
claimers did  not  for 
long  rid  me  of  the  feel- 
ing — familiar  from 
reading  his  fiction — 
that  certain  Laws  of 
Natute  were  being  ex- 
plained, more  or  less 
patiently,  and  that 
only  a  child  would  try 
to  resist  the  cold  facts 
of  the  matter.  "Indif- 
ference to  aesthetic 
value  inevitably  shifts 
the  whole  culture  back 
into  provincialism,"  he 
soon  reminds  us,  and  the  talk  of  per- 
sonal wagers  is  left  behind.  Fot  him, 
the  novel  still  fulfills  one  specific  and  vi- 
tal purpose,  and  the  ultimately  serious 
value  of  this  "playful"  art  cannot  be 
overstated.  The  Curtain  explains  again 
how  the  novel  bears  humanity's  hopes 
for  something  morally  crucial  indeed. 

We  are  all  born  with  the  real- 
ities of  life  hidden  from  us, 
behind  a  curtain  of  received 
ideas — hence  the  book's  title.  We  can- 
not see  things  as  they  really  are.  Nov- 
els, though,  like  experience  itself,  re- 
veal existence  to  us,  and  the  "morality" 


of  fiction  lies  in  its  ability  to  pierce 
this  curtain  and  shine  light,  without 
judgment,  on  existence  and  the  range 
of  human  possibility,  good  and  bad. 
The  novel  says  "what  only  the  novel 
can  say,"  and  in  so  doing,  opens  our 
eyes.  The  novel  tears  the  curtain. 

How  does  the  novel  do  this?  By  ex- 
pressing only  doubt,  never  certainty. 
Kundera  has  long  argued  that  any  nov- 
el worth  the  name  is  an  ironic  ( in  the 
sense  of  "uncertain")  inquiry  into  the 
nuance  and  complexity  of  life,  over- 
throwing tired  wisdom,  showing  up 
easy  simplifications,  and  replacing 
them  only  with  questions.  He  has  said 
that  the  novel  is  a  "realm  where  moral 
judgment  is  suspended,"  "the  imaginary 
paradise  of  individuals  .  .  .  where  no 
one  possesses  the  truth,  neither  Anna 
nor  Karenin."  The  novelist's  only  truth: 
"Things  are  not  as  simple  as  you  think." 
The  novel  takes  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion father  than  an  answer,  because 
any  answer,  by  definition,  adds  a  new 
stitch  to  that  cuttain  of  pretty  lies. 
Kundera  praises  Flaubert  for  never  writ- 
ing "to  communicate  his  judgments." 
A  didactic  novel  tells  you  what  you 
should  do;  Kundera  says  a  real  "ironic" 
novel  tells  you  only  what  people  could 
do.  A  novel  examines  "the  realm  of 
human  possibilities,  everything  that 
man  can  become,  everything  he's  ca- 
pable of." 

Opposed  to  this  high  calling  is  not 
light  genre  fiction  (Kundera  says  he 
has  "never  minded  Agatha  Christie's 
detective  novels")  but  humorlessness, 
simplification  and  myth-making,  in- 
herited dogma  of  any  sort.  Chief 
among  these  villains  is  kitsch,  the 
"supreme  aesthetic  evil" — defined  by 
Kundera  over  the  years  as  "the  trans- 
lation of  the  stupidity  of  received  ideas 
into  the  language  of  beauty  and  feel- 
ing" and,  memorahly,  in  The  Unbear- 
able Lightness  of  Being  as  "the  absolute- 
denial  of  shit.''  Kitsch,  "a  tosy  veil 
thrown  over  reality"  (even  better: 
"bread  drenched  in  perfume,"  accord- 
ing to  Robert  Musil),  is  to  Kundera 
the  ultimate  sin,  an  act  of  willful 
anti-understanding — curtain  repair. 
Although  Kundera  is  easier  on  his  old 
enemies  in  The  Curtain  than  in  Testa- 
ments Betrayed,  he  very  entertaining- 
ly prosecutes  Victor  Hugo  and  George 
Sand,  among  others,  for  crimes  of 
kitsch.  The  forced  happy  ending,  the 
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ii  His  evil,  the  easy  choice,  the  up- 
right and  unflinching  hero,  the  novel 
that  confirms  everything  you  believe, 
the  story  that  promises  redemption: 
Kundera  will  have  none  of  that. 

This  abhorrence  of  kitsch  is  nol 
merely  a  matter  of  taste  to  him.  If  is  a 
matter  of  morals,  because  by  exposing 
our  naive  desire  to  view  the  world  in 
black  and  white,  by  cracking  oui  i  ei 
tainties,  by  making  things  personal  and 
thus  showing  the  idiocy  of  generalizing 
ideologies,  die  novelist  necessarily  dt's- 
illusions  tbe  reader  (and  himself,  for  he 
is  never  the  same  .it  the  end  of  writing 
a  book  as  he  was  years  earlier,  at  the 
start).  And,  by  showing  us  truths  oth- 
er than  our  own,  the  novel  makes  in- 
difference toothers  less  easy.  The  rights 
of  man,  Kundera  argues,  depend  upon 
a  shared  belief  in  human  individuality, 
which  requires  an  effort  to  understand 
other  people's  points  of  view.  The  nov- 
el is  therefore  nothing  less  than  a  bas- 
tion against  intolerance.  Why  do  to- 
talitarian and  ayatollahs  and  priggish 
town  councils  ban  novels? The  answer: 
the  novel  is  modernity's  "most  repre- 
sentative creation,"  the  ultimate  proof 
of  individuality,  indigestible  to  me- 
dieval thinkers  of  any  faith. 

Writing  fiction  to  fulfill  this  ideal 
makes  strong  technical  demands  upon 
the  writer  and  on  translators.  (In  Tes- 
taments  Betrayed,  for  instance,  the  var- 
ied emotional  and  intellectual  effects  of 
a  single  paragraph  of  Kafka  are  ana- 
lyzed through  four  subtly  different  trans- 
lations.) The  novelist  must  be  scrupu- 
lous, Kundera  argues,  removing  every 
trace  of  his  own  authority  and  opinion, 
in  case  any  idea  in  the  novel  gains  a 
false  glow  of  seemingly  inarguable  truth. 
In  The  Curtain,  Kundera  insists  that 
"novelistic  thinking"  is  "fiercely  inde- 
pendent of  any  system  of  prec<  inceived 
ideas;  it  does  not  judge;  it  does  not  pro- 
claim truths;  it  questions,  it  marvels,  it 
plumbs."  In  Testaments  Betrayed,  ana- 
lyzing an  essay-like  section  in  one  of 
his  own  favorite  novels  (Hermann 
Broch's  The  Sleepwalkers),  Kundera  wor- 
ried that  the  passage  could  "readily  be 
taken  for  the  author's  own  thinking, 
tor  the  novel's  truth,  its  statement,  its 
thesis,  and  thus . .  .damage  the  relativ- 
ity that  is  indispensable  to  novelistic 
space."  If  the  novelist  hicks  a  particu- 
lar truth,  then  his  efforts  to  illuminate 
our  essential  truthlessness  are  doomed. 


Kundera's  temptingly  clear  stan- 
dards seem  to  ottei  I  he  critic 
.in  almost  scientific  method  lor 
reading  fiction:  try  to  find,  in  every 
novel,  what  new  element  ot  human 
possibility  is  being  revealed  and  where 
such  a  discovery  places  the  novel  in 
relation  to  the  discoveries  ot  predeces- 
sors and  contemporaries.  And  since  "a 
novel  that  tails  to  reveal  some  hither- 
to unknown  bit  ot  existence  is  im- 
moral" (so  much  tor  the  softer,  more 
tolerant  Kundera),  book  reviewers  can 
confidently  send  immoral  books  oft  to 
their  kitschy,  curtained  hell. 

But  what  is  (he  mechanism  tor  de- 
termining which  bit  ot  existential  truth 
was  or  was  not  previously  known.'1  And 
to  whom.'  Subjectivity  will  always 
worm  its  way  into  any  aesthetic  theo- 
ry, eroding  even  the  best  ones  at  their 
foundations.  Set  out  rigorously,  phrased 
brilliantly,  glowing  with  morality,  Kun- 
dera's standard,  like  all  the  others,  still 
relies  on  an  imaginary,  even  kitschy, 
premise:  a  homogeneous  readership, 
everybody  equally  impressed  by,  and 
igreeing  on,  newly  discovered  exis- 
tential insights.  But  humans  are  a  var- 
ied bunch  (which  Kundera  accepted 
as  one  ot  his  premises),  and  my  exis- 
tential revelation  is  your  grandmother's 
moth-eaten  proverb.  Kundera's  theory 
offers  no  more  usable  standard  ot  liter- 
ary criticism  than  any  other,  no  per- 
ceptible "history  ot  values"  at  all,  unless 
you  happen  to  be  Milan  Kundera. 

I  discovered  Kundera's  novels  in 
college,  before  1  knew  I  was  going 
to  be  a  writer,  and  I  devoured 
them.  Later,  as  a  closet  novelist  un- 
deniably under  his  influence,  I  read 
The  Art  of  the  Novel.  1  was  astounded. 
Ready  to  absorb  any  lesson  from  my 
master,  1  discovered  a  theory  ot  art 
entirely  contradictory  to  his  own  fic- 
tion. I  felt  he  had  read  himself  wrong. 
I  loved  his  novels,  often  because  1  telt 
forced  to  wrestle  with  him  and  his 
opinions,  with  what  I  saw  as  his  fic- 
tion's most  identifying  feature — the 
aggressively  disillusioning  ideas  put 
forth  as  facts  by  a  haughty,  brilliant, 
moody  narrator.  But  his  theory  ot 
"irony"  and  novelistic  "relativity"  de- 
rided just  such  tyrannical  narrators 
and  the  lessons  they  meant  to  teach. 
My  deep  admiration  tor  Kundera  (an 
admiration  paradoxically  defined  in 
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parr  by  frustration  over  and  angeJ 
"his"  beliefs  when  they  contradict 
my  own)  was  an  admiral  ion  tor  p- 
c  isely  what  he  claimed — with  his  I 
sa\  ist's  pen      to  disdain. 

Kundera's  apparent  personalis 
very  difficult  to  separate  from  his  in  - 
elistic.  style — the  intrusive  narratt  > 
voice  that  so  marks  his  work,  full  ofcj 
certain  sort  of  black-turtleneck  glool 
In  one  of  my  favorite  passages  fr<  i 
The  Unbearable  Lightness  of  Being — J 
tei  a  wide-ranging  discussion  of  Stalii 
son  and  prison  camps,  of  ancient  id( 
about  sex  and  defecation  in  Eclen, 
memories  ot  his  own  childhood  rea 
ing — the  narrator  concludes:  "Wit 
out  shir  .  .  .  there  would  be  no  sexd 
love  as  we  know  ir."  How  he  arriv) 
here  is  not  important,  but  one  thiif 
was  clear  to  me:  he,  the  narrator,  wli 
seemed  to  go  by  no  other  name  thai 
Milan  Kundera,  believed  it,  and  wanl 
ed  me,  sitting  in  my  dorm,  to  believe! 
too.  And  again:  what  of  the  chapter  J 
Life  Is  Elsewhere  that  begins,  "It 
woman  tails  to  live  sufficiently  througl 
her  body,  she  comes  to  regard  her  boJ 
as  an  enemy"?  Or:  "Men  who  pursue  | 
multitude  of  women  fit  neatly  into  twl 
categories"?  Or  this  wonderful  old-ma] 
crankiness,  from  Ignorance:  "It  in  th 
past  people  would  listen  to  music  out  c 
love  for  music,  nowadays  it  roars  every 
where  and  all  rhe  time  .  .  .  a  flood  c 
everything  jumbled  together . . .  sewagel 
water  music  in  which  music  is  dying"! 

I  often  had  the  impression  readini] 
his  novels  that  Kundera  was  on  a  caml 
paign  to  rid  his  audience  (me)  of  cerl 
tain  illusions — the  lasting  power  ol 
friendship  or  love  or  democracy,  rha 
pr<  miise  of  rhe  future  or  the  innocence 
of  children.  This  is  part  of  tbe  unique 
thrill  of  Kundera  novels,  and  reading 
them,  I  couldn't  believe  that  these  pas-| 
sages  were  nor  statements  of  judgment, 
issued  by  a  wickedly  opinionated  man 
promoting  a  worldview  at  least  par- 
tially incompatible  with  my  own  (or  at 
least  with  somebody's).  But  wait:  if,  as 
the  essayist  insisted,  the  novel's  wisdom 
was  the  "wisdom  of  uncertainty,"  why 
was  the  narrator  Kundera  so  certain? 
The  essayist  instructed  me  that  a  nov- 
elist must  say  only,  "Things  are  not  as 
simple  as  you  think,"  but  I  heard  this 
novelist  saying  mostly,  "Things  are 
simply  much  worse  than  you  think." 

No,  no,  says  the  essayist,  you  mis- 
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nderstand:  "Tone  is  crucial.  From  the 
ery  first  word,  my  thoughts  have  a 
>ne  that  is  playful,  ironic,  provocative, 
xperimental,  or  inquiring."  I  can't 
[aim  that  Kundera  didn't  intend  that 
me,  though  I  am  dubious.  But  I  can 
srtainly  argue  that,  novel  after  nov- 
I,  I  failed  to  hear  it,  and  fail  still,  even 
aving  read  and  enjoyed  every  ex- 
planatory essay.  To  take  one  of  the  ex- 
mples  above,  the  woman  who  has 
al} filed  "to  live  sufficiently  through  her 
ody"  and  now  regards  "her  body  as 
n  enemy"  is  a  character,  Jaromil's 
lother.  Kundera  could  have  begun 
fie  chapter,  "Jaromil's  maman  had 
ailed  to  live  sufficiently  through  her 
2  iody,  and  had  even  come  to  regard 
rJier  body  as  an  enemy."  This  would 
lave  fulfilled  his  ideal  of  authorial  re- 
usal;  the  ideas  would  have  been  at- 
ached  specifically  to  the  character, 
nd  a  reader  would  have  been  free  to 
xtract  those  ideas  for  their  possible 
mplications.  Instead,  Kundera  chose 
i  more  powerful  and  intrusive  open- 

Sng — "If  a  woman  fails" — and  then  lat- 
:r  claimed  as  an  essayist  that  we  should 
jiave  "heard"  his  joshing  tone  and  not 
I  aken  his  lesson  too  seriously.  But  Kun- 
dera's explicit  goal  of  illuminating  ex- 
!  stential  problems  is  a  generalizing  goal; 
|ui  existential  problem  is  one  we  might 
ill  tace,  and  so  he  is  prone  to  general- 
|  zing  statements.  "If  a  woman  fails  . . ." 
Such  pronouncements  sound  suspi- 
:iously  like  an  opinionated  narrator. 

Kundera  is  a  man  of  impas- 
sioned beliefs.  One  of  those 
beliefs  is  that  the  novel  is 
riot  the  place  to  teach  impassioned 
beliefs.  The  problem  is,  he  can't  help 
himself — he's  as  didactic  as  any  Vic- 
torian vicar  or  Soviet  realist.  The 
good  news,  though,  is  that  his  liter- 
ary theory  is  forgivably  wrong:  Kun- 
dera's  novels  are  beautiful  because 
they  carry  his  angry,  sad,  laughing  di- 
dacticism in  them.  That  double  para- 
dox— he  preaches  non-preachiness 
and  cannot  practice  it — is  what 
makes  his  novels  Kunderan,  the  high 
calling  of  the  inimitable  achieved  by 
him  because  he  is  torn  between  in- 
compatible ethics  and  aesthetics. 

In  any  case,  it's  not  his  ideas  but  his 
style  of  exploring  those  ideas  that 
makes  his  fiction  fly.  (Some  of  these 
ideas — about,  to  name  a  few,  "lyrical" 


womanizing  vs. '  epic  womanizing,  to- 
talitarianism, music,  history,  children, 
or  toilets — are  profound,  some  inane, 
some  offensive,  some  patently  wrong. 
Figuring  out  which  is  which  is  part  of 
the  game.)  Kundera  admiringly  cites 
Flaubert,  the  novelist  who  seeks  to  dis- 
appear behind  his  work,  but  Kundera's 
work  is  beautiful  because  he  is  so  vis- 
ible in  it — that  intrusive  narrator 
against  whom  his  own  theory  tells  him 
to  rage.  He  wants  to  stay  cool;  he  can't 
stay  cool. 

It  no  longer  bothers  me  that  I  love 
Kundera's  novels  for  the  very  oppo- 
site reason  that  he  would  hope  for. 
But  I  suspect  it  would  bother  him.  He 
believes,  I  think,  that  the  discern- 
ment of  existential  wisdom  is  not  sub- 
jective— as  is,  say,  the  emotion  a  sto- 
ry provokes,  or  the  beauty  of  the 
writing,  or  the  charm  of  a  character, 
or  a  good  laugh.  But  all  these  qualities 
share  the  same  destination:  the  mind 
of  the  beholder.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  Kundera  the  essayist  is  complete- 
ly wrong — only  to  point  out  that  in 
the  world  of  humans,  much  is  in- 
evitably lost  between  the  writer's  in- 
tention and  the  reader's  experience, 
whether  that  writer's  intention  is  to 
stitch  the  curtain  or  to  tear  it.  Kun- 
dera has  faith  that  the  novel  will  ar- 
rive in  the  reader's  head  as  it  left  the 
writer's  hand,  but  how  can  he  look  at 
the  history  of  the  novel  and  of  criti- 
cism and  then  believe  any  such  im- 
possible kitsch  as  that? 

Kundera  believes  that  a  writer's 
favorite  writers  have  more  in 
common  than  just  their  shared 
fan.  They  form  a  "personal  history  of 
the  novel,"  a  mission  that  the  writer 
discerns,  inherits,  and  carries  forward. 
Without  such  a  unifying  theory,  a  "his- 
tory of  values,"  literature  is  just  a  "store- 
house of  works  whose  chronologic  se- 
quence carries  no  meaning."  More 
starkly,  it  is  "babble";  the  individual 
works  are  nothing.  According  to  Kun- 
dera, literary  history  is  therefore  like 
geographic  exploration  and  cartogra- 
phy, a  process  of  accumulating  wisdom. 
He  lays  out  in  The  Curtain  his  history 
of  the  novel  as  a  series  of  discoveries 
about  life,  filling  in  a  map  of  knowledge, 
slashing  at  that  curtain  of  ignorance. 
But  wisdom  is  locked  inside  a  story, 
or  hovers  around  it.  It's  not  what's  left 
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after  you  throw  the  story  away.  That's 
just  a  flimsy  moral.  As  the  I  lungarian 
novelist  Sandor  Marai  wrote,  "There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  'new  thought,' 
only  .1  new  expression"  that  "gives  new 
tension  to  the  old  thought."  Kundera 
has  written  in  the  past  of  Iris  "disgust  l>  ir 
i hose  who  reduce  a  work  to  its  ideas," 
but  that  is  what  he  does  in  The  ( 
in  his  history  of  novelists  as  existential 
pioneers.  A  literary  history  of  discov- 
ered wisdom  is  dull  stuff,  a  bucket  oi 
great  thought  nuggets,  a  critical  histo- 
ry of  fortune  cookies,  and  in  parts  of  The 
Curtain,  Kundera  shrinks  his  own  fa- 
vorite novelists  to  mere  messengers  of 
a  certain  rueful  common  sense:  life 
goes  on  humbly,  even  when  people 
die  (Cervantes);  insignificance  is  where 
most  of  us  live  (Sterne);  the  most  im- 
portant moments  of  our  lives  are  sur- 
rounded by  an  envelope  of  prosaic, 
boring  detail  and  outright  stupidity, 
"inseparable  from  'human  nature'" 
(Flaubert);  bureaucracy  is  stealing  our 
identities  and  our  capability  for  indi- 
vidual adventure  (Kafka);  our  deci- 
sions in  everything,  from  politics  to 
suicide,  are  made  irrationally,  from  a 
jumble  of  stimuli  (Tolstoy). 

You  can  reduce  Kundera's  own  nov- 
els to  such  "insights,"  usually  without 
having  to  go  much  past  his  titles:  being 
can  feel  unbearably  light  and  mean- 
ingless; the  corrosiveness  of  laughter 
and  forgetting  condemn  to  futility  much 
of  man's  serious  efforts  and  beliefs;  the 
tendency  to  lyricism  is  closely  tied  to 
youth  and  easily  harnessed  by  totali- 
tarian bullies.  {Life  Is  Elsewhere  was  orig- 
inally titled  The  Lyrical  Age.)  But  the 
problem  with  ranking  literature  for  this 
sort  of  achievement  is  that  you  miss  all 
the  mysterious  pleasure  of  reading — 
rliose  moments  of  joy  and  beauty  and 
wisdom  that  are  hauntingly  tied  to  you 
and  your  lite  but  are  quite  unrelated  to 
the  great  men's  "discoveries." 

I  don't  look  back  on  my  favorite 
novels  and  cherish  their  existential  il- 
luminations— except  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  Kundera's  work.  What  I  recall, 
what  1  savor  when  reading,  what  is 
v,  what  is  profound,  what  is  I 
.ill  of  this  is  subjective,  and  that's 
efacl         :  ow  can  the  "his- 
tory !  series  of  life 
less.  :              ,  (  recall  leat  ling  from 
novels?  h           taught  me  t     mistrust 
bureaucrat             r  led  that       (river's 


ed.  No,  Kafka  taught  me  how  hard  it 
is  to  keep  a  blanket  on  your  stomach 
when  you  turn  into  a  dung  beetle. 

At  tunes  in  The  Curtain,  Kundera 
seems  to  relax  and  describe  his  own 
masters'  books  somewhat  less  theoret- 
ically. Praising  1  lasek  for  The  (.  hod  Sol- 
dier Svejk  or  Musil  for  The  Man  Without 
Qualities,  he  is  generous  with  exclama- 
tion points.  To  an  American  eye  these 
enthusiasms  appear  at  fust  to  be  some 
sort  of  devastating  double  back-flip 
irony.  But  the  arch-ironist  is,  1  think, 
i  harmingly  genuine  and  excitable  about 
them,  as  m  the  beautiful  passage  imag- 
ining the  hist or\  of  the  novel  seen  from 
a  different  writer's  point  of  view,  one  of 
Kundera's  lodestar  heroes,  WitoldGom- 
browicz,  the  author  of  ( 'osmos  and  Fer- 
dydurke.  Kundera  imagines  Gombro- 
wic :  trac  ing  "tor  you  the  whole  past  of 
the  novel's  history,  and  in  so  doing  will 
give  you  some  sense  of  his  own  poet  ics 
of  the  novel,  one  that  belongs  to  him 
alone  and  that  is  therefore,  quite  nat- 
urally, different  from  that  of  other  writ- 
ers." These  are  exciting  ideas  in  Kun- 
dera's hands,  hut  they  also  nullify  much 
of  what  has  come  before  in  The  Curtain. 

When  I  was  rrying  to  teach  myself 
to  be  a  novelist,  I,  too,  assembled  my  per- 
sonal history  of  literature,  tried  to  make 
sense  ot  that  storehouse  of  beautiful 
works.  I  read  my  favorites  and  the  fa- 
vorites ot  my  favorites:  Kundera  led  me 
to  Musil,  Mann,  and  Gombrowicz; 
Nabokov  led  me  to  Bely  and  Borges; 
Hemingway  and  James  led  me  to 
Flaubert;  Perec  led  me  to  Calvino;  Stop- 
pard  led  me  to  Schnitzler;  Woolf  led 
me  to  Proust.  But  1  was  also  led  down 
paths  where  I  found  the  bloodstains  of 
literary  duels,  ghosts  slashing  at  ghosts: 
if  Nabokov  hates  Mann  and  James,  if 
Robertson  Davies  mocks  Graham 
Greene,  if  Gombrowicz  calls  Borges  pre- 
tentious, then  what  am  I  to  do  with  my 
affection  tor  all  ot  them  when  it  comes 
time  to  sit  down  and  write?  I  found  this 
old  sniping  painful,  as  it  my  parents  were 
fighting  in  front  of  me  and  my  friends. 
As  I  put  down  one  book  to  pick  up  the 
next,  I  came  upon  a  puzzling  problem: 
my  history  of  the  novel  was  populated 
by  incompatible  writers  who  loathed 
each  other  more  often  than  they  liked 
each  other.  Unlike  Kundera's  favorites, 
very  tew  of  mine  seemed  to  share  goals 
or  aesthetic  intentions,  and  as  a  result 
1  was  repeatedly  blocked  from  forming 


tin  own  unitving  theory  of  literati. 
There  seemed  to  be  limitless  varM 
not  only  in  style  and  method  but 
purpose  as  well.  It  I  were  to  believe  Ki 
det.i  that  the  novel  is  "tor"  existen 
illumination,  then  I  must  somehow 
ther  forsake  Nabokov,  or  co-opt  him, 
make  yet  another  exception  to  my  f< 
ble  theory.  And,  in  the  meantime,  wl 
does  it  mean  it  I  give  my  newcharac 
a  happy  childhood  or  a  bad  haire 
On  what  principles  do  I  make  the  t 
thousand  decisions  involved  in  wnti 
a  chapter.' 

Vladimir  Nabokov  (1  feel  pretty  co 
fident  in  this  necro-ventrilocriticis: 
would  have  dismissed  The  Curtain  wt| 
a  laugh.  Nabokov's  history  of  the  no 
el  was  not  a  history  of  existential  di 
covery  but  a  history  of  style.  For  hin| 
beauty  was  found  in  the  specifics,  i 
the  detail  as  described  by  an  inimitah 
genius.  To  understand  Ulysses,  Kur 
dera  says  you  need  to  know  the  histi 
ry  of  the  novel's  obsession  with  the  sir 
gle  moment;  Nabokov  says  you  need 
map  of  Dublin.  Kundera  says  the  nod 
el  is  a  device  for  exploring  ideaa 
Nabokov  says,  "I  prefer  .  .  .  images  t\ 
ideas."  Nabokov  says,  "I  am  supremeli 
indifferent  to  the  'problems  of  a  write 
and  the  future  of  the  novel,' "  but  with 
out  these  issues  (without  the  very  word 
"problems"  and  "future  of  the  novel") 
Kundera's  marvelous  essays  are  inconl 
(.livable.  Kundera  seeks  the  existen 
tial  truth  ah  ait  lite;  Nabokov  says,  "Lifq 
does  not  exist  without  a  possessive  ep 
ithet,"  and  the  word  "existential  (used 
seriously)"  is  itself  deeply  suspect.  Kun- 
dera seeks  to  explain  the  function  of  the] 
novel;  Nabokov  says,  "One  of  the  func-j 
tions  of  all  my  novels  is  to  prove  thatt 
the  novel  in  general  does  not  exist." 

And  yet  Nabokov  and  Kundera 
lined  their  shelves  with  works  by  manyi 
of  the  same  writers:  Tolstoy,  Flaubert,! 
Kafka.  Somehow  they  drew  opposite' 
aesthetic  lessons  from  the  same  books.' 
Flaubert  helped  Nabokov  write  like 
Nabokov  and  Kundera  like  Kundera, 
without  their  ever  sharing  a  theory  or 
purpose.  They  were  both  right. 

"W"W  T"hen,  in  The  Curtain,  Kun- 

%/»/    dera  writes  with  erudition 

T  T     and  enthusiasm  about  the 

untapped  sources  of  artistic  inspira- 

( 'ontinued  on  page  94 
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tion  to  be  found  in  Rabelais  or 
epistolary  novel,  when  he  praises 
thors  as  varied  (and,  refreshingly^ 
living)  as  Carlos  Fuentes,  Patrl 
Chamoiseau,  and  Salman  Rushdie  I 
their  style  and  imagination,  he  se<.i! 
released  from  his  self-assigned  weig 
duties.  Speaking  of  Picasso,  Fellil 
and  Beethoven  as  old  men,  he  savl 
their  "joyful  irresponsibility."  Th 
"vesperal  freedom  is  a  miracle,  an 
land."  He  praises  these  artists  f 
achieving  an  indifference  to  the  op 
i<  >ns  c  it  others  and  a  uniqueness  av; 
able  only  to  the  old.  And  I  happ| 
hear  Kundera  giving  himself  that  sat 
freedom,  perhaps  to  enjoy  in  his  o 
artistry  something  other  than  a  J 
sponsibility  to  illuminate  existen 
for  us. 

For  an  author  obsessed  with  e| 
ploring  ideas,  for  whom  the  novel 
an  inquiry  into  ideas,  he  seems,  | 
moments  in  The  Curtain,  aware  th 
there  is  something  else  hidden  insid 
these  strange  stories  we  love  to  rea 
When  he  mocks  "the  futility  of  li 
erary  theory  . . .  helpless  before  a  woJ 
of  art,"  the  mockery  applies  no  less  I 
his  own  provocative  essays  about  h 
own  provocative  art.  The  mystery 
the  heart  of  beauty,  even  a  beautj 
spun  from  ideas,  is  penetrable  on 
in  flashes. 

It  is  when  relishing  Kundera's  ur 
mistakable  opinions  (a  pleasure  in 
permissible  by  his  own  lights)  that 
feel  I  am  reading  a  book  that  coull 
have  been  written  by  no  one  elsa 
Perhaps  that  is  my  unifying  theory 
Tfte  Curtain  is  to  he  savored,  mod 
than  memorized  or  followed — rolleo 
around  the  palate,  not  for  its  re 
vealed  truths  but  for  its  continualb 
revealed  style,  going  wonderfulh 
strong  in  Kundera's  eighth  decade 
Forget  the  theory,  enjoy  the  man;  a: 
he  concludes  a  discussion  of  novelis 
tic  scene  structure,  he  begins  to  rem 
inisce.  "It  brings  to  mind  the  liber 
tine  Bohemia  of  my  youth:  m^ 
friends  used  to  declare  that  there  wa: 
no  more  gorgeous  experience  fo 
a  man  than  to  make  love  to  three 
different  women  in  a  single  day.' 
That's  why  you  read  Kundera 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  ■ 
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hat  the  diagram  amounts  to  is  specified  in  the  top  row. 
Clue  answers  are  to  be  entered  in  the  standard  acrostic  manner.  Each  letter  in  the  diagram  appears  in  precisely  two  answers. 
Clue  answers  are  common  words,  and  include  two  proper  names.  As  an  added  hint,  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  except  Q  starts 
at  least  one  answer.  As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution.  The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  ap- 
pears on  page  85. 


CLUES 
A. 
B. 
C. 

D. 

E. 


G. 


II 
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Brazenly  restricting  discipline  (3)  67,  114,  71  Q. 

Jay  has  a  bit  of  brandy  punch  (3)  113,  83,  64 

Article  Latin  got  in  by  with  skill  (4)  R 

76,  108,38,98 

Backend  in  cooler  state  (5)  45,  62,  35,  31,  117  S. 

Time  being  noon,  getting  the  word  to  start  a  story  (5) 

124,53,66,93,89 

Part  of  the  signature  of  Charles  Edward  Hunt?  (5) 

103,54,  10,96,47 

Enrich,  with  cultivation,  creeper  (6) 

107,51,91,2,25,63 

Cigar  outside  a  truck  that's  funny  (6) 

104,111,  101,80,24,74 

One  pound  I  put  in  container  improved  finally  one 

out  of  the  can  (8)  113,34,57,  106,85,30,  121,23 

Loud,  distant  French  pine  for  repelling  hoi  polloi  (8) 

90,107,46,73,  14,  100,7,45 

Decorate  your  vans  without  good  taste  (8) 

122,99,81,76,33,59,90,26 

Spar,  all  elevated,  requires  some  latitude  (8) 

84,95,  109,80,5,38,  15,  116 

Church  hanger-on  gets  sock  about  nothing.  Grand, 

for  starters  (8) 

72,55,  14,32,  110,  102,5,  125 

Turn  autumn — that's  a  stroke  of  good  luck!  (8) 

120,36,82,42,73,19,4,115  BB. 

Shouting  that  hurts  inside — it  can  be  a  sign  of  age  (9) 

98,9,37,116,68,  18,78,  123,72 

Religiously  strict  doctor  at  birth  has  a  bit  on  his  CC. 

plate?  (9)  92,  8,  27,  114,  56,  75,  22,  82,  61 


T. 


U, 


W. 


X. 


/ 


AA. 


Learning  bank  now  led  Germans  across  the  open 

spaces  (9)  21,  51,  94,  120,4,  16,  112,61,89 

Hocks  undershirt  and  jewelry  to  get  hamper  (9) 

54,111,69,96,88,29,  105,11,32 

Camera  lens  doesn't  stop  making  sense  of  animals  (10) 

67,6,97,77,44,  13,50,58,39,  106 

Fear  of  aliens  spreading  hope  in  a  box  (10) 

20,41,99,53,49,2,  119,  108,30,65 

Track,  partly,  a  portion  of  a  yoga  routine  (11) 

64,  74,  43,  21,  12,  60,  40,  125,  87,  118,  104 

Fat,  I  focus  on  exercising  that  leaves  one  breathless! 

(11)27,86,46,7,59,93,  100,52,36,68,  17 

Make  up  for  ski  resort  found  by  computer?  (11) 

58,92,70,35,88,  16,  121,75,65,3,  115 

Flying  around,  start  to  bake  bread,  only  3/5  shortening 

(12)95,85,8,  126,41,33,78,55,28,22,  119,31 

My  word!  Annual  scrubbing  makes  clothes 

cleaner  (12) 

37.62,  122,  11,  112,56,  102,  18,44,79,83,24 
Slide  party  scanner  all  over  the  place  (12) 

87.63,  1,  17,  12,84,39,  126,48,71,  118,26 
Act  to  conceal  a  French  war  character  shot  in  the 
Civil  War,  perhaps?  (13) 

42,  19,  13,70,9,29,  109,47,97,60,  117,49,25 
Prudish  Englishmen,  drinking  beer,  died  with  leaders 
of  their  class  (14) 

101,  10,  77,  15,  23,  105,  43,  52,  94,  40,  3,  34,  123,  81 
Letter  about  alimony?  See  action,  possibly  (15)  48, 
20,91,6,79,69,86,  124,57,  103,  1,28,50,  110,66 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Gonna  Build  a  Mountain,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  March 
6.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will 
be  printed  in  the  May  issue.  Winners  of  the  January  puzzle,  "Sixes  and  Sevens — and  Twelves,"  are  Sara  M.  Dworak,  Anthony,  New  Mexi 
James  Kaiser,  Oakland,  California;  and  Robert  Roos,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 


I  IXDIMiS 
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Canadian  researchers  discovered  that  dichloro- 
acetate,  or  IX  A,  a  cheap  simple  drug  thai  has  been 
used  for  years  to  treat  metabolic  disorders,  also  happens 
to  kill  almost  all  cancers;  unfortunately,  DCA  is  not 
patented,  which  means  that  most  pharmaeutical  com- 
panies will  have  little  interest  m  carrying  out  clinical  tri- 
als using  the  drug.  The  FDA  approved  a  new  drug  de- 
veloped solely  lor  the  treatment  ot  canine  obesity.  Thai 
authorities  revealed  that  ( !huang  ( )huang  the  panda  is 
too  fat  to  have  sex,  and  evidence  emerged  of  a  "micro- 
bial component"  in  obesity:  fat  people,  according  to  a 
study,  tend  to  have  fewer  Bacteroidetes  in  their  gut  and 
more  ol  a  bacteria  called  Firmicutes.  Chubby  girls  are 
more  likely  to  develop  heart  disease,  scientists  said,  and 
men  who  lather  only  daughters  are  more  likely  to  develop 
prostate  cancer.  Women  dress  better  when  they  are  ovu- 
lating. People  who  suiter  heart  attacks  rend  to  have 
short  telomeres. 


B, 


mtish  regulators  decided  to  delay  the  creation  of 
human-cow  hybrids  tor  about  a  year  because  ot  con- 
cerns that  mixing  the  two  species  could  he  controversial. 
Human-rabbit  hybrids  were  also  put  on  hold.  A  recon- 
structed sample  ol  the  virus  that  caused  the  1918  in- 
fluenza pandemic  killed  macaques  in  a  laboratory;  the 
1LMS  virus  killed  the  monkeys  by  causing  a  cytokine 
storm,  an  autoimmune  reaction  in  which  immune- 
system  proteins  attack  the  body.  Two  groups  of  re- 
searchers independently  warned  that  stem  cells  can  cause 
cancer,  and  it  was  shown  that  human  stein  cells  ex- 
tracted  from  amniotic  fluid  can  he  used  to  grow  a  vari- 
ety ot  iissues,  which  suggests  (he  possibility  of  harvest- 
ing these  cells  and  storing  them  in  a  tissue  hank  tor 
future  use.  Scientists  in  the  U.K.  created  genetically 
mi  idified  chickens  that  lay  anti-cancer  eggs.  A  new  study 
found  that  women  are  attracted  to  men  whom  other 


women  find  attractive.  Another  study  found  that  scien- 
tists who  win  a  Nobel  Prize  tend  to  live  two  years  longer 
than  those  who  are  merely  nominated.  Researchers  found 
thai  exc  essive  use  of  computers  and  other  technological 
devices  can  cause  people  to  suffer  a  loss  ot  l.Q.  more 
than  twice  that  observed  in  marijuana  users.  Vegetari- 
ans, a  new  study  found,  are  more  intelligent  than 
normal  people. 


A 


astronomers  mapped  the  hypothetical  structure  of 
dark  matter;  the  result  suggests  that  dark  matter  could 
function  as  a  kind  ot  scaffolding  that  allows  ordinary  mat- 
ter to  (.  lump  together.  Physicists  announced  that  the  W 
boson  has  a  mass  of  .sO. 41  3  giga  elec  tron  volts,  whic  h 
means  that  the  mass  of  the  Higgs  boson,  the  as-yet- 
undiscovered  particle  believed  to  give  all  other  particles 
their  mass,  should  he  153  giga-electron  volts.  Seven 
new  dwarf  galaxies  were  discovered,  and  new  research 
suggested  that  the  Large  and  Small  Magellanic  clouds, 
two  nearby  galaxies,  are  moving  twice  as  fast  as  as- 
tronomers previously  believed  and  may  eventually  leave 
the  galactic  neighborhood  entirely.  Geologists  said  that 
black  diamonds  might  have  come  from  outer  space.  Ar- 
chaeologists studying  an  old  South  African  skull  said  they 
had  found  new  evidence  that  humans  left  Africa  only 
50,000  years  ago.  Researchers  announced  that  they 
might  have  found  the  memory  molecule,  and  scientists 
learned  that  amnesiacs  have  trouble  imagining  the  fu- 
ture. A  computer  model  suggested  that  planting  trees  m 
non-tropical  areas  to  hghr  global  warming  might  actu- 
ally contribute  to  the  problem.  Komodo  dragons  are 
capable  ot  giving  birth  to  fertile  eggs  by  means  of 
parthenogenesis.  Tonguetish  were  observed  skipping 
across  pools  ot  molten  sulphur  near  undersea  volcanoes 
in  the  western  Pacific.  The  Doomsday  Clock  moved 
forward  two  minutes.  ■ 


Back  Bay  in  Rums,  by  (  niil  Boyajian 
('owtcw  the  artist  andludy  Ann  Goldman  Fine  An,  Boston 
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JAMES  T.  FARRELL 


A  lost  novel  about  the  1919  Chicago  Black  Sox  scandal 

Growing  up  on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  and  dreaming  of  becominc 
star  for  the  Chicago  White  Sox,  main  character  Mickey  Donovan's  child- 
hood dream  came  true  when  he  made  the  team  in  1919.  Despite  having 
spent  most  of  his  rooMe  season  on  the  bench,  it  was  truly  a  magical 
year — until  the  Black  Sox  scandal  turned  it  into  a  nightmare.  Farrell's 
Mickey  Donovan  speaks,  feels,  and  dreams  for  all  baseball  fans  in  this 
wonderfully  rich  novel  about  the  favorite  American  pastime. 


"For  Farrell,  baseball  is  where  youthful 
dreams  begin,  but  it's  also  a  test  of  character 
when  the  dream-come-true  becomes  a  night- 
mare. In  Dreaming  Baseball,  we  learn  if  a 
love  of  baseball  is  strong  enough  to  survive  the 
game's  darkest  betrayal." 

—ELIOT  ASINOF, 
author  of  Eight  Men  Out 
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Pillarless.  And,  for  that  matter,  peerless. 


THE  ICONIC  DESIGN  FEATURES  SIDE  WINDOWS  WITH  NO  B-PILLARS  INTERRUPTING 
THE  VIEW,  YET  HAS  THE  STRUCTURAL  INTEGRITY  OF  A  TRADITIONAL  COUPE. 
AND  ITS  JUST  ONE  OF  THIS  VEHICLES  MANY  ENGINEERING  WONDERS. 


This  year,  the  newly  re- 
designed  2007   CL-Class 
leaps  from  where  its  storied 
'<      I  predecessors  left  oil 

Racing-inspired  8-  and 
12-cylinder  powerplants  boast  engine  blocks  made  from 
lightweight  cast  aluminum  and  silicon-lined  cylinders  that 
reduce  friction  by  50%.  The  CL550's  7-speed  automatic 
transmission  turns  road-devouring  power  into  instantaneous 
acceleration  upon  demand,  with  outstanding  efficiency. 

Now,  a  sports  coupe  should  be  more  than  just  powerful. 
That's  why  CL  coupes  are  equipped  with  Active  Body  Control - 
an  intelligent  system  that  carries  on  a  continuous  conversation 
with  the  suspension,  adjusting  it  for  a  ride  best  described  as 
firm,  fierce  and  masterful. 


And  because  safety  can  never  come  second,  the  CL-Class 
also  offers  Mercedes-Benz  PRE-SAFE.*  This  integrated  safety 
system  helps  prepare  the  vehicle  in  the  critical  moments 
before  a  potential  accident,  for  instance  moving  the  front 
passenger's  seat  to  a  more  favorable  position,  as  well 
as  closing  the  windows  and  sunroof  should  a  rollover 
be  imminent. 

Then  there  are  the  available  creature  comforts-the 
Parktronic  system,  1 4-way  power-adjustable  massaging  seats, 
voice-activated  audio,  telecommunications  and  navigation 
systems,  as  well  as  the  infrared  Night  View  Assist  system,  to 
name  but  a  few. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  and  taking  in  their  sweeping  lines  and 
aggressive  stance,  it's  easy  to  see  why  the  Mercedes-Benz 
CL-Class  sweeps  aside  all  others. 


I  alike  an)  ol  her. 


lercedes  Benz 
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Pillarless.  And,  for  that  matter,  peerless. 
Introducing  the  all-new  CL-Class. 


THE  ICONIC  DESIGN  FEATURES  SIDE  WINDOWS  WITH  NO  B-PILLARS  INTERRUPTING 
THE  VIEW,  YET  HAS  THE  STRUCTURAL  INTEGRITY  OF  A  TRADITIONAL  COUPE. 
AND  IT'S  JUST  ONE  OF  THIS  VEHICLES  MANY  ENGINEERING  WONDERS. 


This  year,  the  newly  re- 
designed 2007  CL-Class 
leaps  from  where  its  storied 
predecessors  left  off. 
Racing-inspired  8-  and  12-cylinder  powerplants  boast 
engine  blocks  made  from  lightweight  cast  aluminum  and 
silicon-lined  cylinders  that  reduce  friction  by  50%. 
The  CL550's  7-speed  automatic  transmission  turns 
road-devouring  power  into  instantaneous  acceleration 
upon  demand,  with  outstanding  efficiency. 

Now,  a  sports  coupe  should  be  more  than  just  powerful. 
That's  why  CL  coupes  are  equipped  with  Active  Body 
Control-an  intelligent  system  that  carries  on  a  continuous 
conversation  with  the  suspension,  adjusting  it  for  a  ride  best 
described  as  firm,  fierce  and  masterful. 


And  because  safety  can  never  come  second,  the  CL-Class 
also  offers  Mercedes-Benz  PRE-SAFE."  This  integrated  safety 
system  helps  prepare  the  vehicle  in  the  critical  moments 
before  a  potential  accident,  for  instance  moving  the  front 
passenger's  seat  to  a  more  favorable  position,  as  well 
as  closing  the  windows  and  sunroof  should  a  rollover 
be  imminent. 

Then  there  are  the  available  creature  comforts-the 
Parktronic  system,  14-way  power-adjustable  massaging 
seats,  voice-activated  audio,  telecommunications  and 
navigation  systems,  as  well  as  the  infrared  Night  View  Assist 
system,  to  name  but  a  few. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  and  taking  in  their  sweeping  lines  and 
aggressive  stance,  it's  easy  to  see  why  the  Mercedes-Benz 
CL-Class  sweeps  aside  all  others. 


Unlike  any  other. 
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LETTERS 


Credit  Where  Credit's  Due 

In  his  beautifully  crafted  February 
criticism,  "The  Ecstasy  of  Influence," 
Jonathan  Lethem  teaches  more 
about  the  importance  of  what  I  call 
"remix"  than  any  other  work  I  have 
read.  Certainly  more  than  my  own 
work.  It  is  not  terribly  difficult  to 
pound  out  a  thousand  words  espous- 
ing the  value  of  synthetic  creativity. 
I  do  it  all  the  time.  But  it  is  extraor- 
dinarily difficult  to  do  it  by  drawing 
upon  the  very  creativity  you  seek  to 
illustrate.  A  culture  practiced  in  the 
skill  Lethem  demonstrates  is  one 
that  understands  itself.  It  knows  its 
past.  It  understands  subtle  refer- 
ences. It  expresses  respect  for  those 
who  have  created  by  building  upon 
their  creativity  in  ways  that  extend 
it,  or  at  least  make  it  relevant,  to  a 
different  time  and  different  place. 

Rut  I  confess  I  was  troubled  by  the 
link  between  the  creativity  evinced 
in  the  essay  and  "plagiarism" — espe- 
cially troubled  when  I  found  buried 


Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response . 
Please  address  mad  to  Letters,  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10012,  or  email  us  at  letters@harpers.org. 
Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  published,  and 
all  letters  are  subject  to  editing.  Volume  pre- 
cludes individual  acknowledgment. 


in  the  text  the  only  sentence  I  ha 
ever  written  that  I  truly  lik 
(Which  sentence  will  remain  a  m 
tery  here.)  I  was  troubled  becau^ 
the  freedom  that  Lethem  depenc 
upon — the  freedom  to  integrate  anj 
build  upon  the  work  of  others — dot] 
not  need  the  license  the  plagiarisj 
takes.  The  rules  against  plagiarism 
after  all,  require  only  that  words  boi 
rowed  be  acknowledged  as  borrowed 

Creativity  requires  that  the  artig 
be  free  to  borrow  freely.  It  demand- 
that  he  not  be  required  to  get  per 
mission  in  advance.  But  it  does  no| 
require  that  he  be  allowed  to  hide  at 
expression's  borrowing.  Whethe 
ideas  are  borrowed  is  too  hard  t< 
know.  We  should  thus  leave  them 
alone.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  de- 
mand that  a  beautiful  (or  ugly)  bor-l 
rowed  sentence  be  wrapped  in  sim- 
ple quotation  marks. 

But  maybe  Lethem's  essay,  with  its 
careful  end  credits,  teaches  that,  too. 
For  his  work  can't  help  but  force 
those  on  the  side  of  this  insane  regu- 
lation to  think  again.  I  hope  it  alsc 
helps  those  at  the  other  extreme  tc 
think  again  as  well. 

Lawrence  Lessig 
Professor  of  Law 
Stanford  Law  School 
Stanford,  Calif. 
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After  reading  Jonathan  Lethem's 

ay,  I  couldn't  help  but  note  that 

truncating  another  person's 

.rds,  one  might  then  create  mis- 

:es.  Take,  for  example,  the  attribu- 

n  of  "Beautiful  as  the  chance  en- 

unter  of  a  sewing  machine  and  an 

ibrella  on  an  operating  table"  to 

idre  Breton.  In  fact,  as  Breton  and 

vristian  Keathley  (Lethem's  source 

r  the  quote)  point  out,  the  simile 

is  by  the  Comte  de  Lautreamont, 

|  of  many  (and  by  no  means  the 

ost  striking)  that  festoon  his  Can- 

s  ofMaldoror.  It  was  the  same 

lUtreamont,  this  time  writing  un- 

■r   his   original   name,    Isidore 

jcasse,  who  also  made  the  apropos 

iimment:  "Plagiarism  is  necessary. 

ogress  implies  it.  It  closely  grasps 

i  author's  sentence,  uses  his  expres- 

3ns,  deletes  a  false  idea,  replaces  it 

ith  the  right  one."  And  he  should 

low:  the  book  that  contains  this 

rote,  Poesies,  is  itself  largely  com- 

osed  of  repurposed  maxims  from 

ie  great  French  moralists. 

lark  Polizzotti 
oston 


Thank  you  for  Jonathan  Lethem's 
m  and  illuminating  essay.  I  first 
llued  in  to  the  textual  appropria- 
ons  with  "his"  assertion  that  cob 
ige  "might  be  called  the  art  form  of 
ie  twentieth  century."  Lethem  con- 
-sses  he  got  this  idea  from  filmmak- 
r  Craig  Baldwin.  I,  however,  recog- 
ized  the  line  from  John  Guare's 
lay  Six  Degrees  of  Separation.  To- 
'ard  the  end,  one  character  asks  an- 
ther, "Did  you  see  Donald 
arthelme's  obituary?  He  said  col- 
age  was  the  art  form  of  the  twenti- 
th  century."  Here,  of  course,  the 
ource  is  even  more  elusive.  At  any 
ate,  the  reply,  I  think,  is  apt: 
Everything  is  somebody  else's." 

~)ave  Madden 
-incoln,  Nebr. 

onathan  Lethem  responds: 

While  assembling  "The  Ecstasy  of 
nfluence,"  I  was  faced  with  a  decision: 
:ontact  those  still-living  writers  whose 
words  I'd  harvested,  or  allow  them  to 
discover  my  thefts  after  I'd  published. 
.  settled  on  the  latter.  An  essay  with  all 


my  samples  "cleared"  wouldn't  mean  as 
much.  To  risk  some  disgruntlement 
meant  having  the  courage  of  my  con- 
victions and  was  part  of  the  provoca- 
tion I  had  intended.  Besides,  such  re- 
actions might  extend  the  conversation 
in  unexpected  ways.  I  did,  however, 
promise  myself  then  that  if  I  was  con- 
fronted, whether  in  a  private  or  a  pub- 
lic way,  and  no  matter  how  gently,  I 
would  apologize.  I  do  apologize  to 
Lawrence  Lessig  now,  for  a  discomfort 
for  which  I  take  full  responsibility. 

Still,  it  strikes  me  that  the  yearn- 
ing for  a  clear  and  universally  applic- 
able standard  for  plagiarism  high- 
lights an  essential  difference  in 
temperament  between  a  public  advo- 
cate for  reform  like  Lessig  (who,  let 
me  be  clear,  is  my  personal  hero 
among  public  advocates)  and  work- 
ing artists  wading  in  the  glorious 
murk  of  overlapping  forms  and 
methods.  A  call  for  quotation  marks 
suggests  that  an  essay  such  as  mine 
ought  to  be  considered  in  the  con- 
text of  academic,  scientific,  or  jour- 
nalistic discourses — realms  where 
standards  of  accurate  citation  are 
necessary  and  sensible.  Perhaps  my 
essay  should  be  judged  in  that  con- 
text. Yet  in  assembling  it,  I  was 
aware  of  my  own  impulses  to  beguile, 
cajole,  evoke  sensation,  and  even  to 
manipulate,  impulses  not  so  different 
from  those  underlying  my  novels  and 
stories — or,  I  presume,  those  under- 
lying the  efforts  of  many  creators  in 
other  realms. 

Artists  are,  among  other  things,  mis- 
chievous, and  we  should  try  to  re- 
member that  we  wish  them  to  be.  In 
songs,  films,  paintings,  and  much 
poetry,  allusions  and  even  direct  quo- 
tations (whether  acquired  by  digital 
means  or  otherwise)  are  subsumed 
within  the  voice  of  the  artist  who 
claims  them.  Citations  come  after- 
ward, if  at  all.  There  are  no  quotation 
marks  around  the  elements  in  a  Robert 
Rauschenberg  collage  or  around 
Quentin  Tarantino's  swipes  from 
lesser-known  movies.  And  T.  S.  Eliot's 
"The  Waste  Land"  has  only  end- 
notes— which,  I  suspect,  are  much  less 
often  read  than  the  poem  itself. 

All  Riots  Reserved 

I  am  a  great  fan  of  Susan  Meise- 
las,  a  contributor  with  Joy  Garnett 
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"Well- written  and 
multi-layered.... 
Delightfully  surprising.3 

—Mystery  Scene 


The  New  Joe  Sandilands  Mystery  by 

BARBARA  CLEVERLY 

Author  of  The  Last  Kashmiri  Rose 


LONDON,  1926, 

Commander  Joe  Sandilands 

investigates  the  death  of  Dame 

Beatrice  Jagow-Joliffe,  discovering 

a  decadent  world  of  state  secrets 

and  sexual  extravagance ...  and 

a  betrayal  that  strikes  at  the 

heart  of  the  nation. 

aStellar.?? 

— Publishers  Weekly,  Starred  Review 

"THEBEE'S  KISS  ... 

certainly  satis  ~ 

'■  •     ••■ ', 

Entertainm 


1^1   Delta  Trade  Paperback 
Wherever  paperbacks  are  sold 

www.bantamdell.com 


I  he  Kjreat  Writers 
of  Ireland 

William  Butler 

Yeats 

Born  in  1865  to  a 
barrister-turned- 
artist  father  and  a 
mother  from  a 
wealthy  Sligo 
family,  William 
Butler  Yeats 
became  one  of  Ireland's  most  influ- 
ential literary  figures.  Year's  early 
poems,  such  as  "Celtic  Twilight" 
and  "The  Wanderings  of  Oisin," 
drew  inspiration  from  Irish  folklore 
and  mysticism.  Wirh  Lady  Augusta 
Gregory,  Edward  Martyn,  and  oth- 
ers, Yeats  pioneered  the  Irish 
Literary  Revival,  a  literary  move- 
ment that  celebrated  Irish  culture. 
Yeats  was  also  a  prolific  dramatist, 
writing  twenty-six  plays.  In  1904, 
Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory  opened  the 
Abbey  Theatre  with  a  premiere  of 
Yeat's  Cathleen  Ni  Houlihan.  As 
Yeats  matured,  he  began  to  explore 
more  socially  relevant  subject  mat- 
ter. Poems  like  "Seprcmher  1913" 
touched  on  political  unrest  in  Irish 
society. 
Yeats,  as  a 
poet,  was 
known  for 
his  mastery 
of  tradi- 
tional 
verse.  In 
1923,  his 
accom- 
plishments 
earned  him 
a  Nobel 
Prize.  Yeat's 
later  poems 

took  on  a  more  personal  tone,  as  he 
explored  his  own  aging  and  rhe  role 
of  art  in  life.  Yeats  died  in  19  39.  At 
his  request,  he  was  buried  in  the 
Sligo  town  of  Drumcliffe.  Ireland's 
National  Library  houses  the  world's 
largest  collection  of  Yeats  manu- 
scripts, now  on  display  as  part  of  a 
major  exhibition  of  Yeat's  life  and 
works.  Established  in  1877,  the 
National  Library's  books,  manu- 
cripts,  prints  and  drawings,  maps, 
itographs,  newspapers,  music, 
nera  and  genealogical  material 
rhe  most  outstanding  col- 
Irish  documentary  mate- 
orld. 


ItUmal  Library 
of  Ireland 


m  Ireland 


to  February's  portfolio,  "On  the 
Rights  of  Molotov  Man,"  hut  she, 
like  many  photojournalists,  denies  ,i 
crucial  element  of  her  work,  to  its 
detriment:  namely,  the  photograph 
as  a  visual  communicator.  An  image 
speaks  io  us  viewer  in  a  different 
way  than  .i  word  to  its  reader.  The 
"psychological  gesture,"  a  term 
coined  by  the  director  Michael 
Chekhov,  is  a  physical  pose  that 
pers, unties  the  struggle  or  action  ot 
its  character  and  conveys  a  feeling 
rather  than  a  story.  Pictures  are  not 
stories,  and  to  attempt  to  keep  them 
in  the  cage  of  storytelling  is  to  deny 
their  essence. 

The  eery  act  ot  pressing  the  shuttei 
ot  a  camera  is  a  decontextualization.  It 
is  a  process  ot  interpretation  that 
Meiselas  seems  to  dismiss  m  her  own 
work,  because  (and  with  good  reason) 
she  maintains  the  importance  of  rhe 
events  themselves.  Moreover,  her  dis- 
tinction between  riot  and  revolution  is 
itself  interpretation.  What  is  a  not  it 
not  part  ot  a  revolution?  The  use  ot 
"Molotov  Man"  as  an  archetype  of 
struggle,  an  emotional  emblem  ot  the 
spirit  of  riot  and  revolution,  is  far  from 
"diminishment  of  his  act  of  defiance." 
It  is  rather  a  celebration  of  it  and  a 
sound  declaration  ot  the  power  ot 
the  image. 

Henry  Jacobsun 
Los  Angeles 

During  the  1980s  and  1990s,  I  had 
many  occasions  to  live  and  work  in 
Nicaragua,  and  Susan  Meiselas's  pho- 
tographs shaped  my  understanding  of 
rhe  society  and  the  insurrectionary 
events  that  preceded  1979.  "Molotov 
Man"  remains  one  of  the  most  recog- 
nizable images  of  that  place  and  that 
era.  Perhaps  it  is  unsurprising  rhar  post- 
modem  art  and  artists  discount  histor- 
ical context  and  i educe  insurrection 
and  revolution  to  a  lumpen  concept: 
riot.  I  myself  do  not  question  that  Joy 
Garnett  has  the  right  to  appropriate 
Meiselas's  photograph  tor  her  own 
work;  I  simply  question  her  work's  rel- 
evance to  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

./mi i  Jonakin 
Cookeville,  Tenn. 

Joy  Garnett  writes  in  her  portfolio 
that  she  let  images  copied  from  the 
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Web  "sit  for  a  while  so  I  could  fo 
where  I  found  them."  This  statenl 
illustrates  both  a  keen  insight   i| 
the  essence  of  art  and  an  appall 
naivete"  toward  copyright.  Great 
enters  into  a  dialogue  with  prior 
thereby  enriching  both.  I  would 
speel  Garnett's  position  had  she 
knowledged  this  point — and 
sources — from  rhe  start.  She  did  r 
nor  did  she  give  any  indicarion  t 
her  goal  was  allusion  to  and  dialo: 
with  Susan  Meiselas's  photograph 
Imitating  part  of  someone  el 
work  wirh  the  hope  ot  crearing  a 
alogue  is  an;  copying  it  solely 
profir  easily  becomes  plagiari: 
Some  artists  believe  that  art  sho 
be  the  collective  property  of  h 
inanity,  and  that  everyone  shot 
benefit,  unfettered,  from  the  arris 
insights.  But  copyright  exists  to 
lou  creators  to  profit  from  their  cr 
ation  without  preventing  othej 
from  experiencing  or  building  c 
that  creation.  Current  law  offers  a 
equate  leeway  for  the  dialogue  ai 
criticism  that  is  so  crucial  to  artj 
survival  and  growrh;  new  interpri 
tations  of  the  tension  between 
creator's  right  to  profit  from  h 
work  and  rhe  desire  for  others  to  e: 
pand  on  it  are  flowering.  But  t 
make  no  effort  to  consider  a  pri< 
artist's  rights?  Unethical  at  best. 

Geoff  Hart 

Quebec,  Canada 


After  reviewing  its  various  mani 
fesrations,  I  am  grateful  that  "Mobs 
tov  Man,"  a  photograph  rhat  res 
onates  with  the  human  spirit,  diJ 
not  remain  frozen  in  time,  obscurl 
in  its  original  form,  and  "owned 
solely  by  the  artist. 

The  cross-pollinarion  of  ideas  i 
critical  to  human  creativity,  be  i 
arr,  science,  or  commerce.  Indeedj 
ir  is  a  mark  of  both  "genius"  and  o| 
being  human.  Thank  God  the  intel- 
lectual tyranny  (hopefully  a  Tempo- 
rary insaniry)  of  current  U.S.  copy- 
right law  did  not  exist  in 
Elizabethan  England,  or  else,  per- 
haps, Romeo  and  Juliet  (and  other 
great  works  ot  arr)  would  never 
have  been  born. 


Gloria  Good 
Asheville,  N.C. 


had  suddenly  become 
so  empty. 


^^ 


wmLx 


\l- 


he  Clarinbridge  Oyster  Festival.  One  of  hundreds  of  Irish 
Rivals  running  throughout  the  year,  has  been  around  for 
ver  fifty  years.  To  discover  more,  call  1.800.SHAMROCK  or 
isit  us  at  discoverireland.com 


Your  very  own  Irelpift 


I  .mi  .1  1 1 1 1  ■  1 1  s<  lii  ii  'I  tea*  hei  whose 
i  mJ.  ni  s  live  in  ,i  w  hi  LI  where  ;n  i 

mi    men    illusi Man* 

.  i|  i hem  weni   I   sliii  ts  wirh  the  im  igi 
o|  <  In    (  i ne vara,  yel  few  < >l  them 
I, in iv\  wild  he  was  and  w hal  hi    re] 
resented   Although  Gai  nett's  arl  im  ic 
idi  i     in   admirahle,  as  is  hei  defense 
nl  -us  gratia  artis,  .in  a(  knowlei Igi 
men  I  "I  the  histi  h  ii  al  *  ontexl  so  evi 
i Ii  ni    in   Meiselas's  photographs 
wi  mill  have  been  appreciate   I 

\l,n,      \ m f .  ■  1 1  .     \lr\is 

r.iuii.ih\ ,  b.c 

(    ;m.ul.i 


I  i  in  understand  Susan  Meiselas's 
1 1  gumenl  thai  an  image  musl  he 
i  ontextualized,  hul  she  then  a<  1 1  im 
panies  hei  essay  with  examples  ol 
In >w  i 'i hers  in  Nil  aragua  used  parts 

ul   "MolotOV   Mill"  Ii  'I    I  It'll    i  IW  ii   po 

In  u  al  ends.  In  ol  hei  words,  he  w  as 
io> i  | ■>» iwerful  .i  symhi il  to  stay  in  < me 
c  ontextualized  photograph.  Meiselas 
should  he  honored  thai  she  was 
wi  irking  in  Nicaragua  during  sin  h  ;i 
^i-ni i i »; 1 1  momenl ,  took  ;i  phot* igraph 


thai  i  .line  ii'   iymboli  e  thai   mi i 
in-  iii .  and  thai  a  pari  ol  this  photo 
graph  has  nov  taken  on  a  lifi   >  >l  its 
i  iwn.  I  know  I  would  be 

(  arina  ( iwnnerson 
Battli  i   reek,  Mich. 

C  !ourses  in  Empire 

Edward  I  uttwak's  mostly  cogent 
critici  'in  .  'l  Ann  i  i*  an  empire  build 
ing  |"l  )ead  End,"  I  ty  February]  is 
in  ii  red  by  historic  ;il  inac(  ura<  ies.  I  lis 
mustering  ol  Vietnam  as  an  example  ol 
insurgents  brutalizing  i  ivilian  popula- 
1 1.  hi.  nun  ^  ollaboration  is  based  on  a 
sele*  tive  i  eading  <  'I  pi  oblemai  i< 
■  'Mi.  es  In  fa*  i,  the  reliable  resear*  hers 
ii  RANI ),  ;i  nonprofil  institution  thai 
.I.  iges  in  resean  Ii  and  analysis,  n 
futed  the  hoi  H'li  ul  terroi  oi  <  oer*  ii  in 
i  the  key  t<  i  Viet*  ong  pi  iliti*  .il  >  ontri  'I. 
Even  as  he  advo<  ated  the  use  ul  ruth 
less  force  in  pacify  the  Vietnamese 
peasants,  the  \  enerable  Nathan  I  eites 
icknowledged  thai  the  Vietcong 
gained  .u  quiesi  eiu  e  through  ;i  skilllul 
indulgent  e  i  'I  the  peasanl  population's 
i nor, 1 1  and  emotional  needs  rathei  ih.m 


(Im h coercion  Su*  h  i  andid  asi 

nu'iiis .  i|  Viet*  i  'in'  ,i.K  antages  didl 
iihIik  e  any  meaningful  soul  sear*  Ii  i 
Mm  Ii  .is  with  the  Iraq  war,  ilus 
i .  Miii  irtable  truth  was  repla*  ed  by 
abuse  i  il  the  data  and  a  subsequenl  | 

Ii  i  ing  i"  the  pipe  dreams  oi  politici 
I  uttwak's  assertion  thai  an  un« 
ingness  to  govern  1 1*  *  upied  pi  rpi 
i urns  has  undermined  Amei i<  an 
perial  ambitions  is  equally  troubl 

I  o  begin  with,  Imperial  Rome,  i 
N.i  i  1 1. 1  up, it  ion  '  'i  Europe,  oi  e\ 
i In  Otti mi. in  empire  strike  me  ;is  I 
ercises  in  present  ism  rathei  than  | 

i  im  ni   histoi  u  al  iiiiiilogies.  I  ullvv 

also  i"ii.  ires  the  Israeli  experiem  I 
mosi  relevani  example — presumal 

bei  ause  it  belies  Ins  thesis.  I  Intil  t 

i  mi  ly,  the  Israelis  zealously  govern 
both  the<  la; a  Snip  and  the  southd 
I  ebanese  en<  lave,  yei  they  did  n 
,k  hieve  the  pa<  ifi<  al  ion  envisioned 
I  uttwak.  Ii  would  appear  then  tlv 
the  Iraqi  debac  le  is  not  the  resuli 
military  malpra*  I  ic  e  but  instead  i 
s.ul  out*  fun  1 1|  flippant  politic  al  d<d 
sums  thai  received,  .it  the  time,  tl 
suppi ni  ol  now  repentanl  military  ii 


&j  actuals.  Those  of  us  who  forewarned 
t  the  most  obvious  upshot  of  the 
ji  escapade  would  be  the  creation 
a  Shiite  empire  stretching  from 
kran  to  Beirut  were  ignored  by 
lian  strategists  who  should  have 
jwn  better. 


i  Robin 
"rsociate  Dean  and  Professor  of 
|  Culture  and  Communication 
inhardt  School  of  Education 
w  York  University 


ward  Luttwak  responds : 
'.  suppose  I  should  be  grateful  to  Pro- 
sor  Robin — I  really  enjoyed  1968. 
t  it  was  not  a  vintage  year  for  per- 
lal  hygiene  with  all  that  camping 
t,  or  for  wisdom  in  foreign  affairs, 
opposing  my  contention  that 
.Tiocracies  are  defeated  by  insurgents 
cause  they  can  never  out-terrorize 
em  in  order  to  control  the  popula- 
n,  he  evokes  the  pure,  feckless  spir- 
:>f  1968,  writing:  "[the]  mustering  of 
etnam  as  an  example  of  insurgents 
jtalizing  civilian  populations  into 
llaboration  is  based  on  a  selective 


reading  of  problematic  sources."  He 
instead  argues  that  the  Vietcong  won 
political  support  by  catering  to  "the 
peasant  population's  moral  and  emo- 
tional needs." 

So  they  did,  but  anyone  who  re- 
fused the  Vietcong's  tender,  loving 
care  was  murdered,  sometimes  after 
public  beatings  pour  encourager  les 
autres.  That  is  how  the  Vietcong 
overcame  the  political  problem 
caused  by  the  material  aid  distrib- 
uted by  the  United  States  and  its  lo- 
cal allies,  with  which  their  purely 
verbal  "moral  and  emotional"  aid 
could  not  compete.  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  violence  against 
recalcitrant  civilians  was  pervasive 
and  mostly  invisible,  but  it  did  some- 
times burst  into  the  open.  Take,  for 
example,  Hue  in  1968,  where  the 
bodies  of  some  2,800  civilians  (some 
bound  together,  some  burnt  alive) 
were  found  after  the  Tet  offensive.  I 
am  frankly  surprised  that  Robin  re- 
tains 1968's  delusions  about  sweetly 
humanitarian  Communists,  which 
the  subsequent  spectacle  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  desperate  refugees 


should  have  cured  three  decades  ago. 
As  for  the  Israeli  occupation  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  Robin 
writes  that  "until  recently  the  Is- 
raelis zealously  governed  both  the 
Gaza  Strip  and  the  southern 
Lebanese  enclave,  yet  they  did  not 
achieve  .  .  .  pacification."  Quite  so. 
After  1967,  the  Israelis  provided 
much  aid  to  the  West  Bank  and 
were  rewarded  with  twenty  years  of 
tranquillity,  until  insurgents  induced 
the  population  to  revolt  using  the 
usual  combination  of  persuasion  and 
intimidation  (e.g.,  in  Bethlehem, 
where  Christians  were  overawed  by 
Muslim  gunmen).  In  the  Gaza  Strip, 
however,  the  Israelis  provided  much 
less  help,  and  an  armed  opposition 
emerged  much  sooner.  In  both 
places,  democratic  Israel  could  not 
out-terrorize  the  insurgents  to  the 
same  degree  as  the  empires  of  histo- 
ry— its  use  of  violence  has  been  in- 
termittent and  uncertain.  The  Unit- 
ed States  must  be  as  inhibited  as 
Israel.  I  for  one  would  not  sacrifice 
any  portion  of  our  values  to  defeat 
Iraq's  flyblown  insurgents. 


It  is  what  makes  incubators,  baby  bottles 
and  car  seats  possible.  It  is  chemistry. 


r 


"A  reminder  of 

how  much  we  owe 

Thomas  Edison. 

This  is  a  truly 
remarkable 


book. 


»>* 


Thomas  Edison  "the 

Napoleon  of  invention," 

was  both  hailed  and  reviled  by  the 
public,  having  invented  himself 
as  one  of  the  premiere  celebrities 
of  the  modern  age.  He  was  also  a 
controversial  figure  and  a  master 
manipulator  who  managed  his  fame 
and  image  with  calculated  precision. 
In  The  Wizard  of  Men lo  Park, 
historian  Randall  Stross  shines  a 
light  on  both  aspects  of  Edison's 
life  to  reveal  an  as-yet-unseen 
portrait  of  this  American  original. 

"Reveals  a  keen  eye  for 
the  hidden  details  and 
forgotten  nuances  in  the 
lives  of  great  men 

A  must  read!" 

—Roderick  Kkami:r, 
Stanford  Business  School 

'Douglas  lirinklcy,  author  of  Whirls  for  I/if  World 
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The  Repute  of  Happiness 

Barbara  Ehrenreich's  February 
Notebook,  "Pathologies  of  Hope," 
erroneously  equates  the  s<  ieru  i  i 
positive  psychology  with  fatuous,  un- 
scientific self-help  guides  and  gurus. 
Positive  psychology  is  the  empirical 
study  of  human  strengths  and  virtues 
and  docs  not,  as  Ehrenreich  suggests, 
downplay  or  ignore  the  darker  as- 
of  life.  Rather  than  attempting 
to  "reduc  e  om  toleran<  e  of  other 
le's  suffering,"  positive  psychol- 
ogy is  concerned  with  jusi  the  oppo- 
site scientifically  examining  the 
variables  that  contribute  nol  only  to 
personal  happiness  but  to  the  happi- 
ness and  well-being  of  others  as  well. 
That  includes  the  study  of  such  posi- 
i  ive  i  harac  terisl  i<  s  as  empathy,  tol- 
,  and,  yes — hope. 

David  N.  Miller 

Assistant      Professor     of     School 

Psy<  hology 
Slate  University  of  New  York  at 

Albany 

It  Barbara  Ehrenreich  is  con- 
cerned with  disconnection  to  reality 
and  lack  of  empathy,  let  her  atta<  I 
those  maladies  in  their  own  right— 
they  cannot  seriously  be  attributed 
to  positive  thinking.  I  suppose  that 

I  hrenreich's   Notebook   succeeds   in 

exposing  the  folly  of  extreme  opti- 
mism, to  the  extent  that  such  a 
thing  exists,  but  an  optimist  need 
m  'i  shut  out  the  grim  aspects  of  r<  al 
ity  in  order  to  focus  on  the  positive. 

Mark  Fine 
Albuquerque,  N.Mex. 

Thank  you,  Barbara  Ehrenreich, 
for  your  incisive,  perceptive,  and 
brave  essay  on  an  unspoken  Ameri- 
can malady.  The  fad  of  positive  psy- 
chology may  be  a  multimillion-dollar 
industry;  what  surprises  me,  howev- 
er, is  nol  the  selling  of  smiley  laces 
but  the  massive  denial  throughout  a 
culture  thai  desperately  needs  to 
grieve.  Older  and  more  poetic  cul- 
tures than  ours  recognize  the  spiritu- 
I  value  ol  sorrow,  anger,  ennui,  rev- 
cm  e,  joy,  and  elat  ion  in  t  he 
.  iaking  of  an  authentic  human  lite. 

/  fiidd  Bulloch 
Savannah,  Ga. 
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(  ertain  forms  "l  hope  are 
plorable.  The  9/11  hijackers  | 
hope,  though  I  he  kind  that  is 
nol  imitated  or  admired.  Purch 
ot  loiters   tickets  have  hope, I 
who   looks   to   their  examples 
something  worth  discussing?  bhi 
reich   can   point    to  a   numhti 
"hopeful"  activities  we  might  m<j 
none  ot  which  is  based  on  any 
ot   reason  or  substance.  But  dl 
thai  automatically  invalidate 
M  e  of  a  word  long  associated  w] 
sa<  i itn  e  .i\u\  service?  It  member! 
the  Salvation  Army,  tor  instanj 
find  themselves  motivated  by  a 
lief  in  "the  hope  ot  glory,"  are  t 
simply  misguided  lemmings?  Ehr 
reich  shows  a  disdain  tor  the  der 
richness,  and  complexity  of 
guage  when  she  dismisses  hope  £ 
argues  that  it  is  the  same  thing 
positive  thinking  or  optimism. 

C  ",arl  Briggs 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


Kudos  to  Barbara  Ehrenreich  I 
puncturing  one  of  the  silliest  myc 
in  contemporary  culture.  In  the 
rush  to  hitch  their  wagons  to  ho] 
self-esteem,  and  the  constellation 
other  attitudes  that  are  supposed 
carry  the  clay,  Americans  are  forsa 
ing  proven  methods  and  tangib 
competencies.  The  effects  are  seel 
and  telt  throughoul   society — arj 
not    for   the   good.   There    is,   c 
course,  nothing  wrong  with  hop 
and  confidence  when  they  are  re; 
sonable  outgrowths  of  the  evidenc 
al    hand,  or  when  they  reflect 
well-considered  plan  of  action.  Tc 
day,  however,  positive  thinking  01 
ten   precedes  the  evidence  or  th 
plan.  More  and  more,  it  is  the  plan.| 

Ion  une  500  companies,  for  ex- 
ample, allocate  a  growing  percent 
age  of  funds  to  motivational  speak 
ers,  rather  than  bringing  in  thosi 
who  can  leach  employees  nuts-and 
bolts  skills.  And  in  noting  that  un 
reasoned  optimism  is  corrupting  (In 
practice  of  medicine,  Ehrenreicl 
only  begins  to  probe  the  topic.  Sta 
tistics  demonstrate  thai  American 
are  abandoning  proven  medicine  fo 
"empowered"  mind-body  regimen 
that  may  sound  promising  but  havi 
not  been  clinically  validated,  and,  ii 


\e  cases,  have  even  been  clinical- 

efuted. 
bJ3n  the  national  stage,  the  risks  and 

ts  of  positive  thinking  are  magnified. 
I  iders  possessed  of  boundless  but 

eless  hope  may  rush  to  judgment, 

ising  important  details,  expecting 

vado  to  decide  nuanced  geopoliti- 
oj;  issues.  This  explains  why  the  hope 

i  confidence  that  starts  wars  can- 

r  necessarily  finish  them. 

ve  Salerno 
icungie,  Penn. 

Barbara  Ehrenreich's  essay  is  based 
the  antiquated  concept  of  a  mind- 
dy  dichotomy,  as  famously  champi- 
ed  by  Rene  Descartes.  Throughout 
last  hundred  years,  however,  sci- 
ce  has  shown  this  dichotomy  to  be 
illusion:  Mind  does  influence  body 
.id  vice  versa),  and  you  can  worry 
urself  sick.  Ehrenreich  asserts  that  an 
upathy  deficit"  leads  to  "harsh  in- 
tence  on  positivity  in  others."  1  am 
rry  that  while  struggling  with  cancer 
e  had  this  experience,  but  it's  a  mis- 
<:e  to  extend  it  to  the  whole  of  soci- 
y.  Science  suggests  that  happiness 
n  be  learned  (along  with  its  sibling 
ontentment")  and  that  it  positively 
fluences  your  physical  health.  Re- 
rdless  of  the  many  problems  that  we 
1  must  face,  why  not  learn  to  be  as 
ippy  as  possible  ? 

Iward  Korczynski 
m  Jose,  Calif. 

Barbara  Ehrenreich  makes  the 
did  point  that  hope,  or  mere  posi- 
ve  thinking,  doesn't  heal  and  may 
:tually  do  more  harm  than  good, 
hristian  Science,  however,  was  in- 
xurately  characterized  as  positive 
linking.  To  Christian  Scientists, 
"id  I  am  one,  positive  thinking  does 
ot  heal;  rather,  a  spiritual  realiza- 
on  of  God's  control  and  omnipo- 
;nt  goodness  causes  practical 
ranges  in  one's  life.  Christian  Sci- 
ntists  do  not  ignore  problems  or  say 
everything's  fine"  when  it  is  not. 

nil  Davis 
oston 

icket  to  Ride 

William  T.  Vollmann's  January 
etter  on  train-hopping,  "Catching 


Out,"  illustrates  the  danger  and  dis- 
comfort facing  people  who  choose  to 
trespass  illegally  on  tracks  and  trains. 
Unfortunately,  it  also  perpetuates 
the  myth  that  this  activity  is  some- 
how a  noble  pursuit.  When  adven- 
ture turns  to  tragedy,  the  story  has  a 
much  different  ending.  More  than 
800  Americans  are  injured  or  killed 
each  year  while  trespassing  on  rail- 
road property.  No  doubt  many 
thought  they  were  engaged  in  an  in- 
nocent, albeit  risky,  activity.  For  the 
cost  of  a  ticket,  Harper's  Magazine 
readers  can  view  the  landscape  with- 
out the  greater  risk  of  death  or  injury 
that  comes  with  illegal  train  travel. 

Helen  M.  Sramek 
Operation  Lifesaver,  Inc. 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Plus  Jamais 

Harper's  obviously  intended  for 
the  title  of  the  February  reading  on 
France's  use  of  torture  during  the 
Algerian  War,  "Jamais  Encore,"  to 
mean  "never  again."  Although  ja- 
mais often  translates  as  "never,"  and 
encore  as  "again,"  taken  together,  ja- 
mais encore  means  "never  yet."  In 
French,  "never  again"  is  instead 
conveyed  by  the  phrase  plus  jamais. 

Jean-Pierre  Emond 
Montreal,  Canada 
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NOTEBOOK 

Driverless 
Ety  Bernard  Avishai 


r.  late  November,  I  visited  the  cam- 
i  of  Al-Quds  University  in  Abu  Dis, 
eastern  suburb  of  Jerusalem,  to  at' 
id  an  international  conference  on 
stinian  refugees.  Numbers  are  hard 
validate,  but  it  is  widely  accepted 
5  million  survivors  and  descen- 
ds of  the  750,000  Arabs  who  fled  (or 
re  chased  out  of)  Israel  during  the 
H8  war,  as  well  as  the  500,000  who 
ire  displaced   in   1967,   remain 
lgees.  Of  those  registered  refugees 
}hng  outside  the  Palestinian  Author- 
\.  about  two  thirds  are  in  Jordan, 
vere  most  qualify  for  citizenship,  and 
i  percent  are  evenly  divided  between 
ria  and  Lebanon,  where  they  gener- 
|v  do  not.  Palestinians  will  tell  you 
it  the  right  of  return  to  their  homes 
acred.  As  many  as  40  percent  of  the 
rgee  families  still  live  in  squalid 
Imps,  in  leaking  houses  of  cracked 
mcrete  and  tin  roofs.  According  to 
American  University  of  Beirut  sociol- 
:ist  Sari  Hanafi,  only  a  small  per- 
^ntage  of  camp  dwellers  marry  people 
im  the  outside;  the  camps,  he  argues, 
[e  like  bones  misplaced  in  muscle, 
ith  no  "connective  tissue"  to  the  ur- 
'in  centers  where  real  life  happens. 
Israelis  will  tell  you  the  refugee 
imps  are  just  breeding  grounds  for 
destinian  revanchist  fantasies  and 
;Ould  have  been  integrated  into  the 
.rab  states  two  generations  ago,  the 
ay  Israel  incorporated  600,000  Jew- 
h  refugees  from  neighboring  coun- 
ies.  The  Palestinian  claim  of  a  right 
i  "their  homes"  is  intolerable,  even 
r  veteran  Israeli  peace  activists  like 

;mard  Avishai  is  a  consulting  editor  of  the 
arvard  Business  Review  and  the  author  of 
he  Tragedy  of  Zionism.  His  last  article  for 
iarper's  Magazine,  "Saving  Israel  from  It- 
df,"  appeared  in  the  January  20Q5  issue. 


the  writer  Amos  Oz.  Jews  have  re- 
sisted being  thrown  into  the  sea,  so 
should  they  now  choose  to  be 
swamped?  Does  not  the  refugees'  right 
of  return  contradict  Israel's  right  to 

exist?  The  problem  would 

seem  intractable. 
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.he  drive  to  Al-Quds  University 
should  take  no  more  than  fifteen  min- 
utes from  my  apartment  in  the  German 
Colony.  It  is  on  the  next  scatter  of  hills 
south  of  the  Augusta  Victoria  Hospital, 
where  Arab  residents  of  this  part  of 
Jerusalem  typically  go  for  medical  treat- 
ment. But  it  took  almost  fifty-five  min- 
utes in  light  traffic,  since  Abu  Dis  is 
now  formally  assigned  to  the  territory  of 
the  Palestinian  Authority  and  is  just 
behind  the  "security  fence"  that  snakes 
through  Jerusalem  and  the  West  Bank. 
To  get  to  Abu  Dis — to  find  a  check- 
point through  the  fence — we  had  to 
drive  around  the  burgeoning  Jewish 
suburb  of  Ma'ale  Adumim  several  miles 
to  the  north.  Imagine  going  from  Wall 
Street  to  NYU  via  the  Upper  West 
Side.  Imagine  making  the  trip  to  the 
hospital  from  Abu  Dis  when  the  traffic 
is  heavy,  your  identity  card  says  you  are 
no  longer  a  resident  of  Jerusalem,  the 
checkpoint  guard  got  up  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  bed,  and  your  wife  is  in  labor. 
It  gives  a  whole  new  meaning  to  the 
phrase  "right  of  return." 

I  finally  got  to  the  conference  build- 
ing— as  it  happens,  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  fence  and  its  defiant  graffiti. 
The  two  featured  speakers  of  the  morn- 
ing were  Saeb  Erekat,  the  intense, 
perennial  Palestinian  "chief  negotia- 
tor," still  close  to  (and  bringing  greet- 
ings from)  PA  President  Mahmoud 
Abbas,  and  Nabil  Sha'ath,  perhaps  the 
most  affable  diplomat  of  the  old  brain 


trust  around  Yasir  Arafat.  Sha'ath  had 
managed  the  Palestinian  negotiating 
team  on  refugees  at  the  peace  summit 
at  Taba,  the  Egyptian  resort  town  on 
the  Red  Sea,  in  January  2001.  That 
summit,  undertaken  while  the  Al- Aqsa 
intifada  burned  in  the  background, 
was  the  last  time  Israelis  and  Pales- 
tinians formally  tried  to  come  to  a  "fi- 
nal status"  agreement  within  the 
framework  of  the  1993  Oslo  Accords. 
At  the  time,  Bill  Clinton  had  just  sur- 
rendered the  presidency,  but  his  bridg- 
ing parameters,  negotiated  in  Wash- 
ington in  December  2000  and  meant 
to  close  the  gap  that  had  emerged  be- 
tween Ehud  Barak  and  Arafat  at  the 
failed  Camp  David  talks  six  months 
before,  served  as  the  agenda.  Israeli 
negotiators  had  reported  progress,  but 
the  summit  was  rushed  because  of  an 
impending  Israeli  election,  in  which 
Barak  was  widely  expected  to  take  a 
beating  from  Ariel  Sharon. 

Erekat  spoke  passionately.  Using 
Arafat's  marquee  phrase,  he  called  for 
the  "peace  of  the  brave,"  the  release  of 
prisoners  on  both  sides:  "a  compre- 
hensive calm — no  Palestinian  mis- 
siles, no  Israeli  shells."  He  did  not 
consider  the  refugees  but  rebuked 
"forces  that  sow  division" — namely 
Hamas,  which  had  accused  Abbas's 
Fatah  party  of  having  forgotten  the 
refugees.  He  acknowledged  that 
Hamas  had  been  democratically  elect- 
ed but  warned  the  party  not  to  bypass 
the  PLO,  the  national  umbrella,  which 
Fatah  still  controlls. 

After  almost  a  year  of  Hamas  trying 
to  consolidate  power  in  the  PA — 
prompting  international  financial  sanc- 
ti<  >ns,  political  isolation,  and  so  on — the 
PA  was  now  stuck  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  unpaid  teachers,  police,  and 
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other  civil  servants.  Fatah  was  rising 
steadily  in  the  polls  and  now  seemed  as- 
sured a  majority  in  any  new  election. 
The  air  was  buzzing  with  talk  of  a  "uni- 
ty" government,  led  by  Fatah'sown  Ab- 
bas, and  ol  the  urgency  of  his  meeting 
with  1  lamas's  Khaled  Meshal  to  avoid 
civil  war.  (They  finally  reached  agree- 
ment on  a  unity  governmenl  in  Mecca 
on  February  8,  but  it  is  not  yet  clear 
whether  its  terms,  including  a  cautiously 
worded  call  to  "respect"  the  PLO's  pre- 
vious agreements  with  Israel,  will  end 
Western  sanctions.) 

Whatever  Sha'ath's  real  mission  at 
the  conference,  he  seemed  to  give  en- 
couragement to  new  negotiations  by 
claiming  that  the  past  negotiations  at 
Taba  had  almost  succeeded  and  im- 
plying that  Hamas  was  only  making  a 
had  situation  worse.  He  did  not  dis- 
appoint. The  refugee  negotiations  at 
Camp  David  got  nowhere,  Sha'ath 
said,  because  the  Israelis  had  been 
stalling.  But  at  Taba,  he  said,  refugees 
were  not  shunted  aside,  and  their  trou- 
bles would  have  been  resolved  ac- 
cording to  a  number  of  "modalities." 
He  roared  them  out  in  bullet  form: 
There  would  be  financial  compensa- 
tion for  lost  property.  There  would  be 
paid  relocation  to  the  Palestinian  state. 
There  would  be  contributions  by  donor 
countries,  and  even  by  Israel,  to  that 
state.  (One  economist  present  cheer- 
fully put  the  amount  of  reparations  at 
$137  billion.)  There  would  even  be  a 
program  of  limited  family  reunification 
in  Israel,  up  to  a  number  "acceptable  to 
the  Israeli  government,"  say  10,000  a 
year  over  five  years.  Nobody  could  say 
justice  of  a  kind  was  not 
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being  exacted. 


hen  Sha'ath  finished,  howev- 
er, the  applause  was  merely  polite.  It 
was  as  if  everybody  had  heard  it  all 
before.  And,  of  course,  we  had.  For 
these  "modalities"  were  entirely  fa- 
miliar, basically  identical  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  had  been  incorporated 
into  the  Geneva  Initiative,  a  docu- 
ment signed  by  a  team  of  Israeli  and 
Palestinian  politicians,  writers 
(including  Oz),  and  others,  in  Octo- 
ber 2003.  Geneva's  organizers,  Yossi 
Beilin,  the  former  Israeli  justice  min- 
ister, and  former  PA  Information  Min- 
ister Yasser  Abed  Rabbo,  had  both 
been  at  Taba  and  wanted  to  complete 


its  work.  Their  document  amounted  to 
a  comprehensive  peace  deal: 

There  would  be  a  Palestinian  state  es- 
tablished in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza, 
joined  by  a  bridge  or  tunnel,  and  using 
the  1967  borders  as  the  starting  point. 
Land  swaps  (e.g.,  from  the  Negev  to 
Ga:a)  would  allow  densely  populated 
Jewish  settlements  around  Jerusalem 
and  I  lebron,  some  150,000  people,  to 
be  annexed  to  Israel,  but  Israel  would 
evacuate  Jewish  settlements  on  the  hills 
around  major  Palestinian  cities.  (Of  all 
major  urban  settlements,  only  Ariel  in 
the  north  and  Qiryat  Arba  in  the  south 
would  be  evacuated,  since  access  to 
them  required  long  ringers  of  land  to 
jut  into  Palestine,  making  a  contigu- 
ous state  impossible.)  Arab  neighbor- 
hoods ot  Jerusalem,  including  those  in 
the  Old  City,  would  he  absorbed  into 
the  Palestinian  state,  with  the  Hararn  al- 
Sharit  and  its  mosques  coming  under 
Palestinian  sovereignty.  The  Jewish 
Quarter  and  the  Wailing  Wall  would 
stay  under  Israeli  sovereignty.  Interna- 
tional forces,  mainly  under  U.N.  aus- 
pices, would  help  police  the  Old  City 
and  the  shared  border.  Israel  would 
maintain  a  three-year  security  presence 
in  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  security  co- 
operation under  U.S.  mediation  w<  mid 
continue  beyond  that  date. 

That  was  the  deal — that's  still  the 
deal — and  Sha'ath  could  only  restate 
it.  The  refugee  problem,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  prompt  new  study  and  decla- 
rations of  steadfastness,  was  actually  re- 
solved four  years  ago.  The  border  was 
resolved.  Jerusalem  was  resolved.  The 
placement  ot  international  forces  was 
resolved.  As  King  Abdullah  of  Jordan 
put  it  recently,  "You  have  the  road  map, 
you  have  Taba,  you  have  the  Geneva 
Accord.  S(  i,  we  don't  have  to  go  hack  to 
the  drawing  board."  According  to  a  De- 
cember poll,  more  than  half  ot  Israelis 
and  about  halt  of  Palestinians  already  ac- 
cept the  terms  of  this  agreement.  And 
Abdullah  might  have  added  that  we 
also  have  the  Saudi  plan,  adopted  by 
the  Arab  League  summit  in  March  2002, 
declaring  that  all  regional  states  will  si- 
multaneously recognize  Israel  in  return 
lor  the  1967  border  Geneva  calls  tor.  1 
put  the  matter  point-blank  to  Sha'ath. 
Had  the  Palestinian  Authority  formal- 
ly accepted  the  terms  ot  the  Geneva 
Initiative?  "Well,  that  depends  who 
we're  talking  to,"  he  told  me.  "If  I  were 


talking  to  current  Israeli  negotiatj 
and  I  said  I  accepted  Geneva,  th 
would  say,  'Great,  let's  start  from  th 
and  negotiate  a  compromise.'  It  I  w 
talking  to  Beilin,  the  attitude  wot) 
be  different.  It  would  hi 
rr-^       short  negotiation." 
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his  raises  a  vexing  question: 
the  framework  tor  a  full  peace  h| 
been  negotiated,  why  are  we  stl 
killing  each  other?  The  short  answ 
is  the  vendetta  logic  of  violence  i 
self:  the  Oslo  process  was  supposed 
yield,  first,  a  period  of  confiden 
building,  and  second,  final  status  tal 
to  produce  an  agreement.  What  hi 
actually  taken  place  since  2000  is,  fiq 
a  final  status  agreement,  and  seconl 
the  catastrophic  erosion  ot  any  com 
dence  to  implement  it:  pto-settir 
provocations,  suicide  bombings,  a 
sassinations,  missiles,  shells,  hollo 
ultimatums — and  then  Lebanon. 

But  there  is  a  long  answer,  which 
that  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
agreement,  except  for  a  reciprocal  r< 
luctance  ot  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Ehu 
Olmert  and  Palestinian  President  Al 
has,  both  openly  committed  to  a  twe 
state  peace  such  as  Geneva  advancec 
to  act  boldly  in  the  face  of  righreoi, 
domestic  opposition.  Fatah's  wariness 
Hamas — its  shows  of  force  and  errati 
exploitation  of  international  pressur 
to  gain  the  upper  hand — is  only  on 
side  of  the  equation.  Olmert,  too,  has  ai 
opposition:  several  hundred  thousanc 
settlers  in  the  West  Bank  and  aroura 
Jemsalem,  ultra-orthodox  parties,  Russ 
ian  immigrant  hawks,  combat  officer 
nervous  about  losing  "deterrent  pow 
er."  He  is  understandably  reluctant  t( 
take  them  on  for  the  sake  of  a  peac< 
process  that  could  at  any  time  be  sub 
verted  by  either  the  Palestinians'  weak 
ness  or  their  "unity." 

In  any  case,  given  Olmert's  im 
pulsive  performance  during  the! 
Lebanon  war,  his  political  survival  rs| 
hardly  assured.  His  approval  rating:- 
hover  somewhere  around  15  per-j 
cent.  For  most  ot  his  career,  Olmert 
has  professed  an  attachment  to 
Greater  Israel,  and  everybody  knows 
that  he  favored  pulling  out  of  Gazaj 
mainly  because  he  thought  this 
would  make  it  easier  to  unilaterally 
annex  large  parts  of  East  Jerusalem 
and  the  West  Bank. 
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Nevertheless,  the  government 
nert  (or  his  successor)  will  lead  un- 
2010  is  not  resisting  a  deal  like 
neva  for  ideological  reasons.  This 
y  be  the  most  pragmatic  govern- 
nt  Israel  has  ever  had,  for  the  elites 
it  organized  this  government  have 
de  a  huge  bet  on  Israel's  economic 
halization.  They  are  counting  on 
els  of  growth  like  that  of  the  Asian 
?ers  to  mitigate  ugly  inequalities — 
>air  a  dysfunctional  educational  sys- 
n  and  integrate  Israel's  own  increas- 
;ly  restive  Arab  minority,  who  make 
one  fifth  of  the  country.  The  econ- 
ly  is  booming  at  the  moment,  but 
growth  is  led  by  hundreds  of  software 
mpanies,  components  companies, 
d  so  forth,  which  need  to  have  open 
irkets  in  Europe  and  Asia,  where 
out  half  of  Israel's  foreign  exports 
Another  war,  or  the  revival  of  the 
:ifada — leading  to  a  shunning  of  Is- 
dis — will  send  the  economy  south 
d  the  elite's  children  west. 
The  great  challenge  is  to  get  each 
le — Israel  and  Palestine — to  trust  in 
Tiething  without  having  to  trust  the 
tier.  What  the  Israeli  prime  minis- 
:  needs  is  a  dose  of  what  the  Pales- 
lian  president  has  been  getting:  great 
■were  forcing  the  issue,  bringing  the 
les  to  an  endgame  that  leaders  and 
ajorities  will  accept  and  do  not  have 
e  courage  to  "sow  division"  over, 
radoxically,  the  last  thing  Israel  needs 
exactly  what  Olmert  has  been  asking 
e — the  gradualism  of  the  road  map 
thout  pressure,  a  free  hand  to  deal 
th  "terror,"  more  confidence-building 
easures.  The  only  thing  that  will  build 
nfidence  today  is  a  clear  commit- 
ent  of  Americans  and  Europeans  to 
definite  plan  like  Geneva.  In  the  ab- 
nce  of  such  a  plan,  Olmert  and  Ab- 
is  become  hostages  to  every  Islamist 
norist  or  hard-line  Israeli  officer  who 
akes  the  decision  to  pursue  "mili- 
Ints."  Olmert  must  be  able  to  say  what 
bbas  has  been  compelled  to  say  to 
tose  who  oppose  him:  "You  are  alien- 
ing the  world.  We  have  to  choose 
;tween  our  old  dreams  and  Ameri- 
can support.  Our  economy 
cannot  survive  isolation." 


I 


t  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Bush 

dministration,  friends  to  the  end,  do 

ot  subscribe  to  this  view.  Secretary 

State  Condoleezza  Rice  has  spoken 


vaguely  of  bilateral  negotiations  mov- 
ing to  a  "political  horizon."  She  is  re- 
portedly looking  again  at  Geneva.  But 
how  to  get  from  talk  about  process  to 
talk  about  a  deal?  Rice,  like  her  boss, 
seems  to  believe  mostly  in  evil  people 
being  beaten  into  joining,  or  in  an 
ownership  diplomacy  in  which  the  U.S. 
speaks  best  by  speaking  least.  As  I  write, 
she  has  left  Jerusalem  after  an  incon- 
clusive Olmert-Abbas  summit.  "The 
real  value  here  was  that  they  sat  down 
to  talk  with  each  other,"  Rice  said.  In 
January,  however,  newspapers  report- 
ed that  informal  (and,  by  all  accounts, 
productive)  negotiations  between  Is- 
raelis and  Syrians  had  been  curtailed 
due  to  administration  disapproval. 
States  that  abet  terror  must  stand  in 
the  corner. 

But  as  we  approach  the  U.S.  pri- 
mary season,  the  world-famous  fatu- 
ousness of  the  Bush  Administration  is 
not  the  only  danger.  What  "electable" 
Democratic  presidential  candidate  in 
2004  even  raised  the  question  of  West 
Bank  settlements?  American  Jews  are 
more  dependable  contributors  to  the 
Democratic  Party  than  almost  any  oth- 
er "demographic,"  and  elections  are 
still  fought  largely  by  brand  managers. 
What  consultant  will  allow  a  candidate 
to  prejudge  the  outcome  of  Israel's  ne- 
gotiations or  limit  Israel's  freedom  of 
action?  Will  Barack  Obama  risk  stories 
about  Jews  in  New  York  or  Los  Angeles 
questioning  his  friendliness  to  Israel? 
Will  Hillary  Clinton  risk  endorsing 
"bridging  parameters"  that  carry  her 
own  name?  Think  of  the  reaction  to 
Jimmy  Carter's  recent  book. 

Clinton's  statements  on  the  matter 
are  especially  unsatisfying,  given  how  far 
her  husband  took  the  negotiation 
process  in  2000.  If  she  endorsed  his  pro- 
posals, which  yielded  the  Geneva  Ini- 
tiative, she'd  liberate  the  Democratic 
field  to  do  the  same.  Instead,  she  told 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
October  2006  that  there  is  "no  reliable 
partner  on  the  Palestinian  side,"  that 
progress  depends  on  Hamas  recognizing 
Israel,  which  America  must  remain  in 
"close  coordination  with" — in  all,  a  pol- 
icy as  cunningly  opaque  as  the  circles 
around  Richard  Perle's  eyes.  The  point 
is,  the  road  map  leads,  if  anywhere,  to 
Geneva.  With  no  American  driver,  the 
wars  continue.  Do  we  need  new  refugees 
to  tell  us  where  that  leads  ?  ■ 
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[Testimony] 

THE  UNCONTAINED 
WAR 


Adapted  from  remarks  by  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  de- 
livered February  I  at  a  hearing  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee .  Brzezinski,  who  served  as  na- 
tional security  adviser  to  President  jimmy  Carter,  is 
currently  a  professor  of  foreign  policy  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  His  book  Second  Chance:  Three 
Presidents  and  the  Crisis  of  American  Super- 
power was  published  last  month  by  Perseus. 

ZBIGNIEW  BRZEZINSKI:  It  is  time  for  the  White 
House  to  come  to  terms  with  two  central  reali- 
ties. First,  the  war  in  Iraq  is  a  historic,  strategic, 
and  moral  calamity  undertaken  under  false  as- 
sumptions. It  is  undermining  America's  global 
legitimacy.  Its  collateral  civilian  casualties,  as 
well  as  some  abuses,  are  tarnishing  America's 
moral  credentials.  Driven  by  Manichaean  im- 
pulses and  imperial  hubris,  it  is  intensifying  re- 
gional instability.  Secondly,  only  a  political 
strategy  that  is  historically  relevant  rather  than 
reminiscent  of  colonial  tutelage  can  provide 
the  needed  framework  for  a  tolerable  resolution 
of  both  the  war  in  Iraq  and  intensifying  region- 
al tensions.  If  the  United  States  continues  to 
be  bogged  down  in  a  protracted,  bloody  in- 
volvement in  Iraq — and  1  emphasize  what  1  am 
about  to  say — the  final  destination  on  this 
downhill  track  is  likely  to  be  a  head-on  conflict 
with  Iran,  and  with  much  of  the  world  of  Islam 
at  large. 


A  plausible  scenario  for  a  military  collision 
with  Iran  involves  Iraqi  failure  to  meet  bench- 
marks, followed  by  accusations  of  Iranian  re- 
sponsibility for  the  failure,  then  by  some 
provocation  in  Iraq  or  a  terrorist  act  in  the 
United  States  blamed  on  Iran,  culminating  in 
a  "defensive"  U.S.  military  action  against  Iran 
that  plunges  a  lonely  America  into  a  spreading 
and  deepening  quagmire,  eventually  ranging 
across  Iraq,  Iran,  Afghanistan,  and  Pakistan. 

Indeed,  a  mythical  historical  narrative  to 
justify  the  case  for  such  a  protracted  and  ex- 
panding war  is  already  being  articulated.  Ini- 
tially justified  by  false  claims  about  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  in  Iraq,  the  war  is  now  being 
redefined  as  the  decisive  ideological  struggle  of 
our  time,  reminiscent  of  the  earlier  collisions 
with  Nazism  and  Stalinism.  In  that  context,  Is- 
lamist extremism  and  Al  Qaeda  are  presented 
as  the  equivalents  of  the  threats  posed  by  Nazi 
Germany  and  then  Soviet  Russia,  and  9/1 1  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  that 
precipitated  America's  involvement  in  World 
War  II.  This  simplistic  and  demagogic  narra- 
tive overlooks  the  fact  that  Nazism  was  based 
on  the  military  power  of  the  industrially  most 
advanced  European  state,  and  that  Stalinism 
was  able  to  mobilize  not  only  the  resources  ol 
the  victorious  and  militarily  powerful  Soviet 
Union  but  also  had  worldwide  appeal  through 
its  Marxist  doctrine. 

In  contrast,  most  Muslims  are  not  embrac- 
ing Islamic  fundamentalism.  Al  Qaeda  is  an 
isolated  Islamist  aberration,  and  most  Iraqis 
are  engaged  in  strife  because  of  the  American 
occupation,  which  destroyed,  the  Iraqi  state, 
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while  Iran,  though  gaining  in  regional  influ- 
ence, is  itself  politically  divided,  economically 
and  militarily  weak.  To  argue  that  America  is 
already  at  war  in  a  region  with  a  wider  Islamic 
threat  oi  which  Iran  is  the  epicenter  is  to  pro- 
mote a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  Practically  no 
country  in  the  world — no  country  in  the 
world — shares  the  Manichacan  delusions  that 
the  administration  so  passionately  articulates. 
And  the  result,  sad  to  say,  is  growing  politic  al 
isolation  ot  and  pervasive  popular  antagonism 
toward  the  U.S.  global  posture. 

Hence  the  urgent  need  today  tor  a  strategy 
that  seeks  to  create  a  political  framework  foi  a 
resolution  ot  the  problems  posed  both  by  the 
U.S.  occupation  ot  Iraq  and  by  the  ensuing  civ- 
il and  sectarian  conflict.  Ending  the  occupation 


THE  LION  OF  KABUL 


By  Lawrence  Wright,  from  "My  Trip  to  Al- 
Qaeda,"  a  monologue  based  on  his  experiences  u- 
searching  The  Looming  Tower:  Al-Qaeda  and 
the  Road  to  9/11.  The  one-man  show  is  playing 
tins  month  at  the  Culture  Project,  in  New  York 
City.  Wright  is  a  staff  writer  for  The  New  Yorker. 
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.here  was  once  a  fine  zoo  in  Kabul.  Like 
everything  in  Afghanistan,  it  had  suffered  from 
twenty-five  years  of  warfare,  but  the  animals 
themselves,  although  neglected,  had  not  been 
targeted.  Families  still  came  with  their  children 
until  the  Taliban  took  over  the  capital. 

These  are,  surely,  the  most  humble  con- 
stituents— caged  animals — entirely  dependent 
on  human  government  tor  their  care.  When  the 
Taliban  stormed  into  the  city,  a  group  of  fight- 
ers entered  the  zoo.  One  ot  them  leaped  into 
the  lion's  den.  There  was  a  single  elderly  lion 
named  Marjan.  The  fighter  cried,  "Who  is  the 
lion  now?" 

The  real  lion  hit  his  arm  oft. 

Another  fighter  saw  what  was  happening  and 
threw  a  hand  grenade  into  the  den,  blinding 
the  lion. 

They  went  through  the  zoo,  randomly  killing 
animals.  One  ot  them  cut  the  nose  oft  a  hear 
because,  he  said,  his  heard  wasn't  long  enough. 

Only  three  animals  survived  Taliban  rule — a 
wolf,  the  noseless  bear,  and  Marjan  the  sight- 
less lion. 


and  shaping  a  regional  security  dialogue  should 
be  the  mutually  reinforcing  yoals  ot  such  a 
Strategy,  but  both  goals  will  take  time  and  re- 
quire genuine  U.S.  commitment.  The  quest  to 
ac  hieve  these  goals  should  involve  tour  steps. 

bust,  the  United  States  should  reaffirm  ex- 
plicitly and  unambiguously  its  determination  to 
leave  Iraq  in  a  reasonably  short  period  ot  time. 
Ambiguity  regarding  the  duration  ot  the  occu- 
pation encourages  unwillingness  to  compro- 
mise and  intensifies  the  underlying  civil  strife. 
Moreover,  such  a  public  declaration  is  needed 
to  allay  fears  m  the  Middle  last  ot  a  new  and 
enduring  American  imperial  hegemony.  Righr 
or  wrong,  many  view  the  establishment  ot  such 
a  hegemony  as  tin-  primary  reason  for  the 
American  intervention  in  a  region  only  recent- 
ly tree  of  colonial  domination.  That  perception 
should  be  discredited  from  the  highest  U.S. 
level.  Perhaps  the  U.S.  Oongress  could  do  so  by 
a  joint  resolution. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  announce 
that  it  is  undertaking  talks  with  the  Iraqi  lead- 
ers to  set  with  them  a  date  by  which  U.S.  mili- 
tary disengagement  should  be  completed,  and 
the  resulting  setting  ot  such  a  date  should  he 
announced  as  a  joint  decision.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  LJ.S.  should  avoid  military  escala- 
tion. It  is  necessary  to  engage  all  the  Iraqi 
leaders,  including  those  who  do  not  reside 
within  the  U.S. -controlled  area  of  Baghdad. 
Tlie  painful  reality  is  that  much  of  this  current 
Iraqi  regime,  characterized  by  the  administra- 
tion as  representative  of  the  Iraqi  people,  de- 
fines itself  largely  by  its  physical  location:  the 
tour-square-mile  U.S.  fortress  within  Baghdad, 
protected  by  a  wall  in  places  fifteen  feet  thick, 
manned  by  the  heavily  armed  U.S.  military, 
popularly  known  as  the  Green  Zone. 

Third,  the  United  States  should  issue  jointly 
with  appropriate  Iraqi  leaders,  or  perhaps  let  the 
Iraqi  leaders  issue,  an  invitation  to  all  neighbors 
of  Iraq,  and  perhaps  some  other  Muslim  coun- 
tries such  as  Egypt,  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Pak- 
istan, to  engage  in  a  dialogue  regarding  how 
best  to  enhance  stability  in  Iraq  in  conjunction 
with  U.S.  military  disengagement  and  to  partic- 
ipate eventually  in  a  conference  on  regional 
stability.  Such  discussions  cannot  be  undertak- 
en while  the  U.S.  is  perceived  as  an  occupier 
tor  an  indefinite  duration.  The  setting  of  a  date 
tor  departure  would  trigger  a  much  higher  prob- 
ability ot  an  effective  regional  dialogue  because 
no  country  in  the  region  wants  to  see  an  esca- 
lating disintegration  in  the  region  as  a  whole. 
Iran  and  Syria  have  no  reason  to  help  the  Unit- 
ed States  consolidate  a  permanent  regional 
hegemony.  It  is  ironic,  however,  that  both  Iran 
and  Syria  have  lately  called  for  a  regional  dia- 
logue, exploiting  thereby  the  self-defeating 
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Drift,"  by  Anne  Hardy,  was  on  display  last  year  at  Maureen  Paley,  in  London. 


character  of  the  largely  passive  and  mainly  slo- 
ganeering U.S.  diplomacy.  A  serious  regional 
dialogue,  promoted  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
United  States,  could  be  buttressed  at  some 
point  by  a  wider  circle  of  consultations  involv- 
ing other  powers  with  a  stake  in  the  region's 
stability,  such  as  the  E.U.,  China,  Japan,  India, 
and  Russia. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  should  activate  a 
credible  and  energetic  effort  to  reach  an  Israeli- 
Palestinian  peace,  making  it  clear  in  the  process 
what  the  basic  parameters  of  such  a  final  ac- 
commodation ought  to  involve.  The  United 
States  needs  to  convince  the  region  that  it  is 
committed  both  to  Israel's  enduring  security  and 
to  fairness  for  the  Palestinians,  who  have  wait- 
ed decades  for  their  own  separate  state.  Only  an 
external  and  activist  intervention  can  promote 
the  long-delayed  settlement,  for  the  record  shows 
that  the  Israelis  and  the  Palestinians  will  never 
do  so  on  their  own.  Without  such  a  settlement, 
both  nationalist  and  fundamentalist  passions  in 
the  region  will,  in  the  longer  run,  doom  any 
Arab  regime  that  is  perceived  as  supportive  of 
U.S.  regional  hegemony. 


After  World  War  II,  the  United  States  pre- 
vailed in  the  defense  of  democracy  in  Europe 
because  it  successfully  pursued  a  long-term  po- 
litical strategy  of  uniting  its  friends  and  dividing 
its  enemies,  instead  of  dividing  our  friends  and 
uniting  our  enemies,  while  soberly  deterring  ag- 
gression without  initiating  hostilities,  all  the 
while,  also,  exploring  the  possibility  of  negotiat- 
ing arrangements.  A  similarly  wise  strategy  of 
genuinely  constructive  political  engagement  is 
now  urgently  needed  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is 
time  for  the  Congress  to  assert  itself. 

SENATOR  JOSEPH  R.  BIDEN  JR.  (D.,  DEL.):  Thank 
you  very  much.  The  argument  the  president  is 
making  is  that  the  conflict  with  Islam  intensi- 
fies if  we  withdraw.  You're  making  the  argu- 
ment that  continuing  to  he  hogged  down  in 
Iraq  is  more  likely  to  result  in  that  Outcome. 

BRZEZINSKI:  Conflict,  by  its  very  nature,  is  not 
self-containable.  It  either  diminishes,  because 
one  side  has  prevailed  or  because  there's  an  a<  - 
commodation,  or  it  escalates.  If  we  could  pre- 
vail militarily  and  in  a  decisive  fashion,  even 
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chough  I  opposed  the  war,  there  would  be  a 
strong  c.isc  to  be  made  for  it.  Bui  1  think  we 
know  by  now  that  to  prevail  we  will  need  to 
have  500,000  troops  in  Iraq,  wage  the  war  with 
unlimited  brutality,  and  altogether  crush  that 
society  because  it  would  probahh  intensify  its 
resistance.  So  that's  a  nonstarter.  Escalating  the 
war  as  a  consequence  of  protracting  it  is  hardly 
an  attractive  option  for  the  United  States,  be- 
cause before  too  long,  we  could  be  facing  a 
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From  January  18  testimony  hy  William  Odom,  a 
retired  three-star  Army  general  and  former  diret  toi 
oj  the  National  Security  Agency,  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  General  Joseph 
Hoar,  former  chief  oj  U.S.  Central  Command, 
who  also  testified,  cited  a  September  poll  that 
found  that  61  pereent  of  Iraqis  approve  of  attack' 
ing  coalition  forces. 


W. 


re  in  the  military  try  to  do  order  of  hat- 
tie — that  is,  figure  out  how  many  enemies  are 
against  us.  One  of  the  great  problems  in  Viet- 
nam, Central  America,  and  other  places  where 
we  had  client  states  dealing  with  insurgencies 
was  a  failure  to  look  at  the  order  of  battle  be- 
yond the  boundaries. 

We  face,  maximum,  26  million  Iraqis.  They're 
not  all  against  us,  but,  as  General  Hoar  said,  61 
percent  are  for  attacking  us.  Others  are  not  hap- 
py to  have  us  there.  So  the  potential  order  of  bat- 
tle on  the  other  side  is  several  million,  against  our 
1  50,000  or  160,000  after  the  surge. 

We  should  also  include  a  large  portion  of  the 
Iranians.  They're  not  in  there  big  time  now — 
they  could  get  in.  So  when  you  start  adding  troops 
to  change  the  order  of  battle,  you've  got  to  think 
of  the  many  other  sides  involved  and  their  ca- 
pacity to  change  the  order  of  battle. 

You  can  be  sure  that  the  so-called  moderate 
Arab  states  are  not  benignly  sitting  aside  and 
watching  this.  1  cannot  believe  that  resources 
are  not  flowing  from  some  of  them  into  the 
Sunni  coffers — certainly  from  Syria. 

So  when  you  add  up  who  we  could  be  facing 
we  could  be  facing  several  states,  populations  in 
states  where  the  regime  may  be  on  our  side  but  the 
public  is  not — scores  of  millions  against  us.  That's 
just  not  a  good  situation  to  be  in. 


twenty-year-long  involvement  not  only  in  Iraq 
hut  in  Iran,  Afghanistan,  and  Pakistan.  And 
think  how  precarious  Pakistan  is  and  how  un- 
certain the  situation  in  .Afghanistan  is  becom- 
ing. So  it's  in  our  interest  to  isolate  the  conflicts 
and  to  terminate  them. 

BIDEN:  You're  confident  the  present  course  will 
not  succeed. 

BRZEZINSKI:  The  situation  is  worsening,  hostili- 
ty toward  the  United  Stales  is  intensifying,  our 
isolation  worldwide  is  both  being  perpetuated 
and  in  some  respects  becoming  more  culturally 
grounded.  Now,  1  realize  there  are  risks  in  a 
Strategy  whereby  the  goal  is  to  find  an  outcome 
other  than  a  military  victory.  But  at  the  same 
time,  we  shouldn't  become  prisoners  ot  apoca- 
lyptic and  horrific  scenarios,  in  some  respects 
reminiscent  of  those  described  and  drawn  in 
the  latter  phases  of  the  Vietnam  War,  scenar- 
ios that  did  not  take  place.  I'm  not  sure  that  if 
we  were  to  disengage  from  Iraq  that  the  conse- 
quence would  be  this  kind  of  horrific  set  of 
dominoes  falling  all  over  the  Middle  East. 

RIPEN:  Give  me  your  assessment  ot  the  present 
threat  that  Iran  poses  in  the  region  and  what  a 
continued  protracted  American  presence  in 
Iraq  will  do  to  impact  that  assessment,  whether 
they  grow  weaker,  stronger,  et  cetera. 

BRZEZINSKI:  I  think  some  form  ot  American  pres- 
ence in  Iraq  is  going  to  be  a  tact,  assuming  even 
a  political  settlement.  But  it  will  not  be  the  same 
as  a  military  occupation  and  a  political  hegemo- 
ny imposed  by  a  militarily  successful  campaign.  In 
this  context,  Iran — 

RIPEN:  Do  you  think  that  establishing  a  pres- 
ence in  Iraq  was  the  objective  of  this  adminis- 
tration initially? 

BRZEZINSKI:  I  have  no  idea  what  the  president's  ini- 
tial objective  was  because  the  motives  he  provided 
f(  >r  the  action  proved  to  be  entirely  erroneous,  and 
it  they  were  the  real  motives,  then  the  whole 
campaign  was  based  on  false  assumptions. 

RIPEN:  It's  unfair  to  ask  you  to  he  a  soothsayer. 
I  apologize. 

RRZEZINSKI:  Now,  if  there  were  hidden  motives,  I 
can  imagine  several.  One  would  he  to  gain  Amer- 
ican domination  over  the  region's  oil,  to  put  it 
very  simplistically.  Another  could  be  to  help 
maximize  Israel's  security  by  removing  a  power- 
ful Arab  state.  Another  one  could  have  been 
simply  to  get  rid  ot  an  obnoxious  regime  with 
which  the  United  States  had  accounts  to  settle 
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going  back  to  '91,  including  the  alleged  assassi- 
nation attempt  against  President  Bush  Senior. 
There  could  he  a  variety  of  motives.  But  the  of- 
ficial motives  were  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

BIDEN:  I  interrupted  you  before.  What  is  the  ba- 
sis of  your  concluding  that  Iran  is  politically  di- 
vided, economically  and  militarily  weak? 

BRZEZINSKI:  It  is  economically  weak  because  it  is 
an  economy  that  hasn't  been  thriving,  and  it's 
one-dimensional  and  relatively  isolated.  It's  po- 
litically divided  in  the  sense  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  mullahs  are  Iran's  past  and  not  its  future 
and  that  its  fundamentalist  regime  is  not  very 
popular — particularly  with  the  younger  generation, 
much  of  which  is  very  pro- American. 

But,  sadly,  it  is  also  more  united  nationalisti- 
cally,  in  part  because  of  our  attitude  toward  Iran, 
which  has  been  exceedingly  hostile  and  which 
has  gelled  together  a  kind  of  residual  national 
sentiment,  particularly  in  support  of  the  nuclear 
program.  And  I  think  our  policy  has  uninten- 
tionally— I  hope  unintentionally;  maybe  it  was 
devilishly  clever,  but  I  think  unintentionally — 
helped  Ahmadinejad  consolidate  himself  in  pow- 
er and  exercise  a  degree  of  influence  that  his  po- 
sition doesn't  actually  justify.  Most  Americans, 
when  they  say  President  Ahmadinejad,  think  he's 
the  equivalent  of  President  Bush.  He's  not.  He's 
roughly  a  third-level  official  who  doesn't  even 
control  the  military  resources  of  the  country. 

SENATOR  RICHARD  G.  LUGAR  (R.,  IND.):  Dr.  Brzezin- 
ski,  you've  called  for  U.S.  military  disengagement, 
but  this  would  be  jointly  set  with  the  Iraqi  lead- 
ership. So  the  rush — the  Vietnam  embassy  is  giv- 
en as  symbolic,  with  the  helicopter  lifting  the  last 
persons  out — this  is  obviously  not  what  we're 
talking  about  here.  I  want  to  ask,  given  the  fact 
that  the  amount  of  government  anywhere  in  Iraq 
is,  in  some  cases,  minimal  at  this  point — one  of  the 
effects  of  our  invasion  and  military  operations  is 
that  not  only  did  the  army  disintegrate,  so  did 
the  police  force,  so  did  almost  any  coercive  abil- 
ity to  bring  about  order — the  period  of  rebuilding 
is  likely  to  be  very  long,  and  it's  not  clear  who  helps 
do  this  rebuilding,  aside  from  us. 

BRZEZINSKI:  The  problem  is  we  have  smashed 
this  state.  We  have  given  an  enormous  oppor- 
tunity for  narrow  sectarian  interests  and  pas- 
sions to  rise.  What  is  needed  again  is  a  sense  of 
Iraqi  nationalism,  and  that  residually  still  exists. 
But  to  make  it  possible,  it  has  to  be  led  by  Iraqi 
leaders  who  are  viewed  by  their  country  as  au- 
thentic. And,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  the  leadership 
sitting  in  an  American  fortress,  which  doesn't 
venture  outside,  is  not  very  authentic.  The  au- 
thentic leaders  are  those  who  have  their  own 


bodyguards — indeed,  their  own  militias — and 
their  own  capacities  to  assert  power.  They  have 
to  be  engaged  in  a  dialogue  and  then  in  the  so- 
lution— a  political  solution. 

Now,  as  far  as  dealing  with  the  rebuilding  of 
Iraq  in  a  setting  in  which  we  commit  ourselves 
to  disengage,  and  the  commitment  to  disen- 
gage, set  jointly,  becomes  the  trigger  for  an  in- 
ternational conference,  a  great  deal  depends 
not  on  us  engaging  in  nation-building  but  on 
the  surfacing  of  a  genuine  Iraqi  motivation.  I 
personally  view  with  great  skepticism  all  this 
talk  about  us  creating  an  Iraqi  national  army 
and  creating  a  nation. 

My  horror  scenario  is  that  if  we  simply  stay 
put,  this  war  will  continue,  and  the  dynamic  of 
the  conflict  will  produce  an  escalating  situation 
in  which  Iraqi  failure  to  meet  benchmarks  will 
be  blamed  on  the  Iranians.  There'll  be,  then, 
some  clashes,  collisions,  and  the  war  expands. 
My  horror  scenario  is  not  a  repetition  of 
Saigon — the  helicopters  on  top  of  the  embassy 
and  the  flight  out  of  the  country.  I  understand 
that  the  possibility  has  been  raised  by  my 
friend  Henry  Kissinger  that  the  administration 
has  a  secret  plan — my  fear  is  that  the  secret 
plan  is  that  there  is  no  secret  plan. 


[Tradecraft] 

CTRL-ALT-DECEIT 


From  a  "Generalized  Evangelism  Timeline"  admit- 
ted as  evidence  in  Comes  v.  Microsoft,  an  on- 
going Iowa  state  class  action  suit.  The  plaintiffs 
allege  that  Microsoft  engaged  in  illegal  monopoliza- 
tion and  other  anticompetitive  conduct.  Microsoft 
internal  documents  define  evangelism  as  "the  art 
and  science  of  getting  developers  to  ship  products 
that  support  Microsoft's  platforms." 
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luerrilla  marketing  is  often  a  long,  hard 
slog.  In  the  Slog,  Microsoft  dukes  it  out  with  the 
competition.  Evangelism  should  avoid  formal, 
frontal  assaults,  instead  focusing  its  efforts  on  hit- 
and-run  tactics.  The  elements  of  the  evangelical 
infrastructure — conference  presentations,  bonks, 
magazine  articles,  white  papers,  etc. — should  start 
hitting  the  street  at  the  start  of  the  Slog.  They 
should  be  so  numerous  as  to  push  all  cither  books 
off  the  shelf  and  presentations  off  the  stage. 

Working  behind  the  scenes  to  orchestrate  "in- 
dependent" praise  of  our  technology  is  a  key  evan- 
gelism function.  "Independent"  analysts'  reports 
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[Demonstration] 

ROOKED 


Fn  wi  "Nedap/Groenendaal  ES3B  Voting  C  Computer: 
A  Security  Analysis,"  a  paper  posted  in  (  )cto&er  on 
the  website  oj  the  Dutch  organization  Wij  vertrouwen 
stemcomputers  met,  or  We  Do  Not  Trust  Voting 
Computers,  which  in  September  acquired  two  ES3B 
voting  machines  manufactured  by  Nedap  and  ( iroe- 
ticnciiml,  the  leading  makers  oj  voting  machines  in  the 
Netherlands,  to  analyze  their  security  features. 
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Utch  election  law  requires  physical  kc\  s  to 
be  used  as  part  of  an  electronic  voting  system. 
The  same  key  is  used  on  all  ES^B  machines  in 
the  country.  Sparc  keys  can  be  ordered  separate- 
ly online  for  roughly  a  euro  each.  We  ordered, 
paid  for,  and  were  subsequently  supplied  with  a 
hundred  ot  these  keys  without  any  problem.  Even 
it  spare  keys  were  not  so  readily  available,  this 
type  of  lock  can  be  opened  with  a  bent  paper  clip. 

After  taking  the  system  apart,  photographing 
everything,  and  dumping  the  contents  of  the  mem- 
ory, we  installed  the  election  software  on  a  note- 
book TC  running  Windows  and  hooked  up  the 
reader  unit.  After  some  experimentation,  we  could 
configure  a  new  election,  parties,  candidates,  and 
a  polling  station.  We  could  then  program  the  bal- 
lot memory  module  that  carries  the  list  of  parties 
and  candidates  to  the  voting  computer.  After  we 
inserted  it  in  the  voting  computer,  we  could  cast 
votes,  close  the  election,  and  print  the  results. 
The  software  has  a  "maintenance  mode"  that  is 
supposed  to  be  accessible  only  to  members  of  the 
Nedap  election-day  help  desk.  You  need,  a  passwi  >rd 
to  get  the  software  in  this  mode.  A  quick  look  in 
the  binary  revealed  this  password,  to  be  geheim, 
the  Dutch  word  for  "secret." 

We  claimed  on  our  website  that  the  Nedap 
could  just  as  easily  he  programmed  to  play  chess 
as  to  lie  about  the  election  results.  We  didn't 
think  more  of  it  until  Nedap  placed  a  docu- 
ment on  their  website  to  challenge  our  claim.  It 
said:  "And  with  regard  to  the  claim  that  out- 
machine  can  play  chess:  I'd.  like  to  see  that 
demonstrated."  So,  obviously,  one  of  our  first 
goals  was  to  make  it  play  chess. 

After  learning  roughly  how  the  hardware 
worked,  we  then  managed  to  compile  and  run 
Tom  Kerrigan's  Simple  Chess  Program  (TSCP). 
The  machine  knows  all  the  rules,  and  every 
now  and.  then  it  can  be  surprisingly  clever  for 
what  it  is.  But  in  all  honesty,  we  have  to  admit 
that  it  does  not  play  chess  all  that  well. 


should  be  issued,  praising  your  technology  and 
damning  the  competitors  (or  ignoring  them).  "In- 
dependent" consultants  should  write  articles,  give 
conference  presentations,  moderate  stacked  pan- 
els on  our  behalf,  and  set  themselves  up  as  experts 
in  the  new  technology,  available  tor  just 
$200/hour.  "Independent"  academic  sources 
should  be  cultivated  and  quoted  (and  granted  re- 
S<  iii  h  money).  Every  possible  source  of  leverage 
should  l^e  sought  and  turned  to  our  advantage. 

I  have  mentioned  the  "stacked  panel."  Panel 
discussions  naturally  favor  alliances  of  relative- 
1\  weak  partners — our  usual  opposition.  For  ex- 
ample, an  "unbiased"  panel  would  contain  Ap- 
ple, IBM,  Novell,  WordPerfect,  etc.  Thus,  we 
find  ourselves  outnumbered  in  almost  every  "nat- 
urally occurring"  panel  debate.  A  stacked  panel, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  like  a  stacked  deck:  it  is 
packed  with  people  who,  on  the  face  of  things, 
should  be  neutral  but  are  in  fact  strong  support- 
ers ,.t  our  technology. 

The  key  to  stacking  a  panel  is  being  able  to 
choose  the  moderator.  Since  you  can't  expect  our 
competitors  to  speak  on  our  behalf,  you  have  to 
get  the  moderator  to  agree  to  having  only  "inde- 
pendent software  vendors"  on  the  panel.  No  one 
from  Microsoft  or  am  other  formal  backer  of  the 
competing  technologies  should  be  allowed — just 
ISVs  who  have  to  use  this  stuff  in  the  "real  world." 
Sounds  marvelously  independent,  doesn't  it?  Get 
the  press  to  cover  this  panel,  and  you've  got  a 
major  win  on  your  hands. 

The  best  sources  of  pliable  moderators  are: 

— Analysts:  Analysts  sell  out — that's  their  busi- 
ness model.  But  they  are  very  concerned  that  they 
never  look  like  they  are  selling  out,  so  that  makes 
them  prickly  to  work  with. 

— Consultants:  These  guys  are  your  best  bets  as 
moderators.  Get  a  well-known  consultant  on  your 
side  early  on,  but  don't  let  him  publish  anything 
blatantly  pro-Microsoft.  Then  get  him  to  propose 
himself  as  a  moderator  to  the  conference  orga- 
nizers. Since  he's  well  known  but  apparently  in- 
dependent, he'll  be  accepted — cine  less  thing  for 
the  constantly  overworked  conference  organizer 
to  worry  about,  right? 

Of  course,  if  you  are  very,  very  lucky,  there  will 
be  no  competitors  to  your  technology.  But  this  is 
almost  never  the  case.  The  existence  of  a  Mi- 
crosoft technology  nearly  guarantees  that  a  com- 
petitive technology  will  spring  into  existence 
overnight,  backed  by  an  impromptu  association  of 
competitors  who  have  decided  to  draw  another 
Line  in  the  Sand.  ("It  we  don't  stop  Microsoft 
here,  then  they  are  going  to  take  over  the  whole 
world!")  Without  a  competing  technology  to 
fight,  you  just  hand  everything  over  to  the  Mi- 
crosoft  Developer  Network  and  find  a  new 
technology  to  evangelize.  But  that  takes  most  of 
the  fun  out  of  the  game.  :) 
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He  was  a  hardworking  farm  boy. 
She  was  an  Italian  supermodel. 

He  knew  he  would  have  just 
one  chance  to  impress  her. 
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'Win,"  by  Marc  Radcr,  whose  book  Mallorca:  Island  in  Progress  was  published  last  month  by 


[Transcript] 

CONAN  AND 
THE  BARBARIANS 


From  an  audio  recording  of  a  private  meeting  held 
April  3,  2006,  by  California  Governor  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger  with  chief  speechwriter  Gary  Dei- 
st ihn  and  his  staff-  Last  fall,  a  six-minute  recordingof 
such  a  meeting  was  provided  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  by  the  campaign  of  Schwarzenegger's  Demo- 
cratic challenger,  Phil  Angelides.  In  February,  the 
California  Highway  Patrol  exonerated  the  Angelides 
campaign  of  any  wrongdoing  in  the  matter  after  find- 
ing that  the  governor's  office  had  posted  several  record- 
ings to  an  unsecured  part  of  its  website.  The  governor's 
office  then  released  transcripts  covering  more  than 
three  hours  of  meetings  that  were  prepared  for  Del- 
sohn's  use  in  writing  speeches  for  Schwarzenegger. 


ARNOLD  SCHWARZENE(  iGER:  Do  you  go  to  Mexico 
and  say,  "Now  we  want  to  bring  200,000  in  be- 
cause 200,000  stayed  here?  That's  your  problem. 
Mexico.  It  your  friends  cannot  return  and  work 


within  the  rules,  then  so  he  it."  Do  you  go  hack 
then  and  chase  them  down?  Do  you  then  make 
them  criminals  for  staying  here?  Do  you  put  them 
in  prison  for  staying  here?  Do  we  have  the  prison 
beds,  and  do  we  have  the  supervision  to  feed  them 
and  guard  them  and  all  of  those  things?  Do  you 
round  them  up?  Do  you  send  them  hack? 

GARY  DELSOHN:  Those  are  the  nitty-gritty  detail 
questions  that  need  to  he  answered  in  Washington. 

SCHWARZENEGGER:  You  call  it  the  "nitty-gritty 
detail,"  hut  that  actually  is  the  biggest  issue.  Be- 
cause why?  Because  our  government  in  1986 — 

DELSOHN:  The  amnesty. 

SCHWARZENEGGER:  — has  fucked  the  American 
people. 

I  »ELSOHN:  Yeah,  we've  got  twice  as  many  illegals. 

SCHWARZENEGGER:  As  a  matter  of  tact,  so  much  so 
that  now  it  is  almost  like  in  Zimbabwe  with  the 
squatters.  They  come  and  land,  you  can't  then 
get  rid  of  them.  You  say,  "Wait  a  minute,  their  kids 
are  born  here.  You  can't  split  up  families."  But 
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there  are  also  things  that  only  experts  can  an- 
swer,  and  I'm  not  an  expert.  Like  for  instance,  do 
you  believe  in  a  700-mile  border  fence?  The  ques- 
tion really  is,  "Look,  what  does  this  fence  mean?" 
I  come  from  a  country  where  we  had  walls  around 
castles,  we  had  walls  around  houses,  we  had  the 
Berlin  Wall,  we  had  walls  everywhere.  But  we  al- 
ways looked  at  the  wall  and  said,  "Outside  the 
wall  is  the  enemy."  Are  we  looking  at  Mexico  as 
the  enemy?  No,  these  are  our  trading  partners. 
So  we're  not  looking  at  the  Mexicans  as  terrorists, 
but  there  are  many  people  that  want  to  do  us 
harm,  not  just  be  part  of  the  golden  dream. 

DELSOHN:  I've  read  a  lot  lately  about  how  the 
Mexicans  are  assimilating  more  quickly,  they  do 
have  family  values,  they're  conservative. 

SCHWARZENEGGER:  You  know  something?  It  is 
changing,  but  in  reality,  there  are  certain  things  you 
can't  say.  And  one  of  the  things  that  is,  I  think, 
tough  for  the  American  people  to  digest  is  that 
Mexicans,  because  it's  next  door,  are  holding 
onto  their  tradition  and  to  their  language  much 
longer  than  the  Polish  did  when  they  came  over 
here,  the  Germans  and  the  Austrians  when  they 
came  here,  and  the  French  when  they  came  here, 
because  back  then  you  wanted  to  go  and  become 
part  of  America  so  quickly  that  you  tried  to  learn 
the  language.  The  older  generation  always  had 
much  more  difficulty,  as  much  as  I  have  more  dif- 
ficulty getting  up  to  speed  with  the  computer.  But 
my  son  is  on  the  computer  and  everything,  and  he's 
much  better  in  English  than  I  am,  and  he's  twelve 
years  old.  So  that's  just  the  way  it  is.  But  I  made 
an  effort.  The  Mexicans  don't  make  that  effort.  Did 
you  see  they  are  building  a  Mexican  shopping  mall? 

DELSOHN:  You  bet.  Plaza  de  Mexico. 

SCHWARZENEGGER:  Which  is  like  a  growth.  Liter- 
ally I  felt  like  I  was  in  Mexico  City,  because  I  was 
there  for  months  and  months  doing  my  movies. 
Everyone  only  spoke  Spanish,  every  sign  was  in 
Spanish.  They  create  a  Mexico  within  California. 
It  annoys  people  in  America.  They  say,  "Look,  you 
want  to  come  in  here  as  a  guest,  then  behave  as  if 
you  are  a  guest."  I  always  compare  the  country  to 
a  house.  If  you  have  someone  coming  to  your  home, 
he's  going  to  say,  "This  family  wakes  up  at  six  in  the 
morning,  and  then  they  leave  the  house,  or  they  go 
out  running.  If  I  stay  here,  I  think  I  should  get  with 
the  program."  Because  I'm  not  going  to  say,  "Well, 
in  my  house,  I  sit  there  and  I  read  all  day,  no  mat- 
ter what  happens  around  me."  Well,  when  you  are 
a  guest,  you  don't  want  to  sit  in  a  chair  while  every- 
one is  working  and  keep  reading  your  book  be- 
cause you  love  your  novels.  You  get  up  and  make 
an  effort.  "Let  me  go  out  and  get  flowers  for  the  wife, 
for  the  lady  of  the  house.  I'm  going  to  get  her  some 
flowers  for  doing  all  of  this,  with  a  little  message  on 
it."  So  you  do  certain  things.  But  what  do  we  see 


[Notice] 

THE  LONG  ARM 
OF  THE  LAW 


From  a  letter  by  Sue  Clark  published  in  the  Febru- 
ary 3  issue  of  The  Lancet.  Clark  is  a  colorectal 
surgeon  at  St.  Mark's  Hospital  in  Harrow,  Eng- 
land. A  fistula-in-ano  is  an  abnormal  connection 
between  the  rectum  and  skin  that  can  result  in  the 
discharge  of  feces  through  an  opening  other  than 
the  anus . 
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wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  difficulties 
one  of  my  patients  recently  encountered  enter- 
ing the  United  States.  He  is  a  forty-eight-year- 
old  man  with  a  fistula-in-ano,  managed  with  a 
long-term  seton  to  control  perianal  sepsis.  A 
seton  consists  of  a  length  of  suture  material 
knotted  to  form  a  loop  that  lies  in  the  fistula 
track.  It  passes  through  the  fistula,  out  of  the 
external  opening  beside  the  anus,  into  the 
anus,  and  re-enters  the  fistula  through  the  in- 
ternal opening.  Various  materials  can  be  used; 
in  this  case  the  seton  was  made  of  a  turquoise 
braided  synthetic  suture. 

On  arrival  in  New  York  last  August  for  a 
holiday,  the  patient  was  interrogated  by  immi- 
gration officials,  then  examined  and  searched. 
The  presence  of  the  seton  gave  rise  to  much 
concern,  I  assume,  because  of  a  suspicion  that  a 
drug  package  or  terrorist  weapon  was  in  some 
way  attached  to  it.  A  rectal  examination  was 
done,  during  which  the  examining  official 
pulled  very  hard  on  the  seton,  causing  severe 
pain  but  fortunately  not  damaging  the  anal 
sphincter  muscles  it  encircles. 

The  patient  was  refused  entry  into  the 
country  unless  the  seton  was  removed.  Given 
the  somewhat  stark  choice,  he  chose  its  re- 
moval, which  was  done  by  a  doctor  at  the  air- 
port who  claimed  never  to  have  come  across 
one  before.  The  patient  now  requires  an  ex- 
amination under  general  anaesthetic  to  insert 
a  replacement. 

I  thought  I  should  highlight  this  rather 
bizarre  manifestation  of  "homeland  security," 
because  I  suspect  that  it  might  become  a  more 
frequent  problem.  I  suggest  that  any  patient 
with  a  seton  who  is  planning  to  travel  to  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  where  he  is 
likely  to  he  searched  in  this  manner  should  car- 
ry a  letter  from  his  specialist  explaining  the  na- 
ture of  his  condition  and  treatment. 
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in  return?  We  see  protesters  carrying  the  Mexk  an 
flag  and  stepping  on  the  American  flag.  This  is 
vhen  the  students  asked  me  about  the  protest, 
I  said  ad,  protest.  But  think  about  one 

thing.  Don't  break  the  law,  and  don't  wave  the 
Mexii  an  flag.  Wrong  for  America.  America  loves 
America.  We  love  Mexico,  and  we  go  there  on  va- 
We  love  to  heir  the  mariachi  music  .ill 
this  stuff.  But  up  here,  for  us  to  feel  sympathetic  to- 
ward you,  you  have  to  carry  the  American  flag 
and  say,  'We  want  to  be  part  of  you.  We  love 
you.'"  So  now  imagine  someone  coming  to  your 
house  because  his  house  burned  down  next  door. 
Because  of  the  misery  he  went  through,  you  say, 
"(  bmeon  in  here  lor  a  week  or  two  weeks  until  you 
get  going."  And  that  person  conies  out  and 
'Tin  not  going  to  move  anymore.  You  know  some 
thing?  I'm  here  to  fucking  stay." 


[Welcome] 

THE  GREAT 
WHITE  NORTH 


From  guidelines  for  recent  immigrants  to  Canada, 
published  in  January  by  the  municipality  oj 
Herouxville,  Quebec,  a  town  of  1,300.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Rafil  KrolUZaidi. 
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re  wish,  above  all,  to  inform  our  new  ar- 
rivals that  the  way  of  life  they  abandoned  in  leav- 
ing their  country  of  origin  cannot  be  reproduced 
here  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  find  a 
wa\  to  adapt  to  their  new  social  identity. 

We  consider  to  be  outside  the  norm  all  a<  tions 
or  gestures  that  are  contrary  to  this  pronounce- 
ment, such  as  the  practice  of  stoning  women  to 
death  in  public  places,  burning  them  alive,  burn- 
ing them  with  acid,  circumcising  them,  etc. 

In  all  of  our  schools,  the  national  history  of 
Quebec  is  assigned.  Biology,  too. 

You  will  see  men  and  women  skiing  on  the 
same  mountain  and  at  the  same  tune.  Men  and 
women  on  the  same  hockey  team  and  playing  at 
the  same  time  on  the  same  ice.  Men  and  women 
cross-country  skiing  at  the  same  time. 

In  our  families,  if  the  children  eat  beef,  they  will 
not  seek  to  know  the  provenance  of  the  beef,  or 
who  killed  it,  01  where,  or  in  what  manner,  or  on 
what  day.  In  our  families,  that  which  is  ingested 
mouth  is  meant  exclusively  to  nourish  the 
body,   i  lie  soul  nourishes  itself  by  other  means. 


[Depositions] 

WHOEVER  SPEAKS 
ILL  OF  US 


From  testimony  taken  in  1500  from  witnesses  of 
C  Christopher  C  hlumbus's  reign  in  the  New  World,  for 
<in  investigation  indexed  by  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen 
Isabella,  who  afterward  ordered  that  Columbus  be 
returned  in  Spam  m  chains.  The  depositions,  discov- 
ered  in  2005  by  Isabel  Aguirre  in  the  Archivo  Gen- 
eral ile  Simancas,  were  published  last  August  in  The 
kail  of  ( ,'hristopher  Columbus,  fry  Consuelo  Yarela, 
a  Spanish  historian.  A  celemin  is  a  dry  measure- 
qui\  aleni  to  almost  5  liters.  Translated  from  the 
Spanish  by  Josh  Bergen. 
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ie  Admiral  said  that  turning  the  Indians 
into  Christians  was  against  the  faith,  and  that 
our  men  were  giving  the  chrism  and  holy  oils  to 
infidels  who  only  converted  to  Christianity  because 
they  were  also  given  clothes.  If  he  wanted  to  give 
clothes  to  the  Indians,  the  entire  island  would 
bee  <  Hue  t  'hnstian.  The  Admiral  asked  it  his  men 
wanted  to  see  just  why  the  Indians  became  Chris- 
tians. He  then  had  three  Indians  summoned  and 
told  them  that  he  would  give  them  cassocks  and 
jerkins  and  shirts  and  that  they  would  no  longer 
have  to  go  dig  on  the  haciendas  or  do  anything  else 
it  they  became  I  Christian.  Even  so,  they  said  that 
they  didn't  want  to. 

(  ioncalo  Vizcaino  says  he  himself  was  impeded  by 
the  Admiral  from  converting  an  Indian  woman  he 
hail  in  his  house,  and  that  if  she  had  become 
Christian,  her  father,  mother,  and  all  the  other  sav- 
ages would  have.  He  claims  Friar  Ramon  would 
have  turned  halt  the  island  Christian  if  it  weren't 
for  the  Admiral,  who  preferred  the  price  they 
brought  as  slaves  to  having  noble  Christians. 

Teresa  de  Baeca  and  Ynes  cle  Malaver  said  the 
Admiral  and  his  brothers  were  from  a  line  of 
weavers.  Because  of  this,  their  tongues  were 
cut  off.  When  he  heard  that  this  had  been 
done,  the  Admiral  wrote  a  letter  to  the  gover- 
nor: "That  which  you  have  done  is  good,  and 
whoever  speaks  ill  ol  us  deserves  death,  for 
that  is  the  nature  of  the  law." 

The  Admiral  had  nails  run  through  the  hand  of 
a  young  lad  named  Arnalte  in  the  public  square 
because  removing  a  basket  of  tish  from  the  river, 
he  had  taken  a  fish. 

The  Admiral  ordered  Juan  de  Luxan's  throat  slit 
because  Luxan  was  called  a  traitor  and  a  sodomite. 
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Tuch,  by  Matthias  Weischer,  was  on  view  last  year  at  Galerie  EIGEN  +  ART,  in  Berlin. 


When  "sodomite"  was  pronounced,  Luxan  re- 
mained quiet,  but  when  "traitor"  was  pronounced, 
he  said  it  was  a  lie. 

The  Admiral  had  thirteen  noteworthy  men  beat- 
en in  the  streets,  tied  at  the  neck,  their  feet  leashed 
together  one  behind  the  other,  because,  in  hunger 
and  in  need,  they  had  gone  to  the  ships  and 
bartered  bits  of  gold  for  pieces  of  lard,  bread,  and 
some  wine  to  drink.  There  was  no  cither  reason. 

For  stealing  three  or  four  celemines  of  wheat  out  of 
hunger,  Luquetas  was  ordered  beaten,  and  his 
nostrils  and  ears  were  cut  off.  He  was  shackled,  pro- 
claimed a  slave,  and  sent  to  the  bread  ovens, 
where  he  stayed  with  his  shackles  for  three  years. 

The  Admiral  ordered  a  woman  to  be  set  upon  an 
ass  and  beaten,  entirely  naked.  They  beat  her  be- 
cause she  had  said  that  she  was  pregnant  and  it  was 
discovered  not  to  be  true. 


[Plot] 

TAKE  BACK 
THE  NIGHT 


From  a  February  6  posting  by  "Eric  Hunt"  to 
ZioPedia.org,  a  website  that  purports  to  collate  "all 
there  is  to  know  about  Zionism."  On  February  17, 
Eric  Hunt,  twenty-two,  of  Vernon,  New  Jersey, 
was  arrested  in  connection  with  a  February  \  as- 
sault on  Nobel  Laureate  Elie  Wiesel  at  the  Argent 
Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  Describing  the  incident  in 
an  interview  in  the  Italian  newspaper  Corriere 
della  Sera,  Wie.se/  .said,  "I  feared  for  my  life  in  a 
way  that  hadn't  happened  to  me  since  1945." 


O 


n  February  1,  at  approximately  7:30  P.M., 
1  attempted  to  get  a  confession  oul  of  the 
'Tope  of  the  Holocaust  religion,"  Elie  Wiesel. 


KliADINi  IS      2<) 


We  were  in  an  elevator  in  the  Argent  Hotel  in 
San  Franc  isco.  1  le  was  on  his  way  to  the  thirty- 
sixth-floor  penthouse.  I  had  planned  to  briny 
Wiesel  to  my  hotel  room,  where  he  would 
truthfully  answer  my  questions  regarding  the 
that  his  nonfiction  Holocaust  memoir 
Night  is  almost  entirely  fictitious. 

After  ensuring  no  women  would  be  trauma- 
tized by  what  1  had  to  c\o  (1  had  been  trailing 
Wiesel  for  weeks),  1  stopped  the  elevator  at  the 
sixth  floor.  I  pulled  Wiesel  out  of  the  elevator. 
1  said  1  wanted  to  interview  him.  He  protested, 
grabbed  at  his  chest  as  it  he  was  having  a  heart 
attack.  He  then  screamed — "HELP!  HELP!"- 
at  the  top  of  his  lungs.  This  is  someone  who  in 
his  public  appearances  speaks  so  softly  that 
they  had  to  use  subtitles  when  he  was  a  guest 
on  C  )prah.  Wiesel  had  dropped  this  phony  per- 
sona and  assumed  his  actual  personality,  that  of 
an  insane  lunatic.  I  asked  him,  "Why?  You 
don't  want  people  to  know  the  truth?"  His  ex- 
pression changed,  and  he  began  screaming 
again.  So  after  pulling  him  about  fifteen  feet 
out  of  the  elevator,  I  decided  it  was  time  for 
me  to  go.  He  was  no  use  to  our  worldwide 
struggle  for  freedom  it  he  had  a  heart  attack.  I 
fled  from  the  scene,  confident  that  the  police 
would  arrive  soon  and  search  the  city  looking 
tor  the  insane  person  who  forcefully  attempt- 
ed to  interrogate  a  poor  old  "Holocaust  sur- 
vivor," Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner,  and,  most 
recently,  "Knight  of  the  British  Empire."  I  had 
planned  on  either  getting  Wiesel  into  my  cus- 
tody, with  a  cornered  Wiesel  finally  forced  to 
state  the  truth  on  videotape,  getting  arrested, 
or  fleeing,  and  either  way  exposing  him  for  be- 
ing nothing  but  a  genocidal  liar.  However,  a 
funny  thing  happened — Wiesel  apparently 
never  called  the  police. 

So  I  am  reminded  of  the  movie  Smokin' 
Aces,  in  which  a  Jewish  gangster  is  hiding  at 
the  top-floor  penthouse  in  Lake  Tahoe.  Ju- 
daism is  a  crime  family.  It  has  been  referred  to 
as  the  "Kosher  Nostra."  Like  the  criminal  he  is, 
Wiesel  knew  not  to  call  the  police — because 
he  should  be  in  prison  for  the  multiple  per- 
juries he  has  committed  under  oath  that  have 
put  innocent  and  honorable  Germans  through 
misery  and  death.  What  I  am  concerned  about 
is  that  he  will  handle  this  much  like  the  Mafia 
has  been  known  to.  Calling  the  police  would 
expose  him  and  his  tribe  once  and  for  all  for 
creating  the  myth  of  "The  Holocaust,"  as  the 
president  of  Iran  has  rightfully  pointed  out. 

Every  hour  Wiesel  refuses  to  take  a  lie  detec- 
tor test  is  the  hour  it  fakes  to  read  Night.  Every 
adult  should  walk  into  any  public  high  school 
and  demand  to  read  a  copy  of  the  book  their 
children  are  being  brainwashed  with.  Read  it 
and  decide  tor  yourself. 


[Idyll] 

COLIN  KELLY'S  KIDS 


IN  Stanley  Elkin,  published  last  winter  in  New  Eng- 
land Review.  Written  after  the  author's  heart  attack 
m  i  968,  the  typescript ,  am  rng  F.lkin's  papers  at  Wash- 
ington I  University,  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  taught  Eng- 
lish, was  edited  by  DavidC.  Dougherty,  who  is  writ' 
ing  a  biography  of  Elkin.  The  author  of  ten  novels, 
including  The  Magic  Kingdom,  Elkin  died  in  1995. 
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us  week  they  didn't  have  enough  tor  a  full 
team  so  they  didn't  call  balls  and  strikes.  By  now, 
seven  or  eight  weeks  info  the  superb  spring,  the 
weather  holding  as  if  commanded  by  a  thermostat, 
the  grass  as  green  as  the  fop  of  a  pool  table,  and 
not  seeming,  at  least  to  him,  even  to  grow,  each 
blade  a  fat,  ideal  scimitar,  a  field  of  tapered  harm- 
less scimitars,  the  sky  blue  and  clear  as  Windex. 
By  now  his  fifth  Saturday,  and  the  others  used  to 
him,  so  used  to  him  he  wept  in  gratitude  and 
thanked  God,  not  since  the  first  week,  using  him 
onh  as  a  pinch  hitter,  or  since  the  second,  offer- 
ing him  runners,  ( >r  the  third,  compromising  him 
with  high,  soft  pitches  that  hung  above  his  bat  like 
a  fat  opportunity,  slow  as  the  grass,  still  as  the 
blue  sky.  Perfect  pitches,  the  large  ball  white  as  a 
tennis  shoe,  its  tonguish  seams  curving  eternally, 
even  the  dark  flamboyance  of  the  trademark,  gy- 
roscopically  still,  miraculously  visible,  like  an  ob- 
ject seen  through  the  whirling  blades  of  a  fan. 
Stich  fat  pitches,  platter  served  and  lovely  lobbed. 
He'd  swung  and  missed  or  swung  and  caught  just 
a  piece  of  the  ball,  a  fraction  too  high  or  too  low, 
too  soon  or  too  late  in  his  swing,  his  timing,  un- 
like the  superior  spring's,  still  a  little  off.  Though 
the  bat  had  come  around  murderously  each  time, 
the  power  still  there,  or  money  in  the  bank. 
(Where  did  he  get  his  strength?  In  the  hospital,  two 
days  off  of  oxygen,  his  nose  still  sore  from  the 
pinch  of  the  apparatus,  he'd  had  an  erection,  a 
lovely  concentration  of  feeling  like  a  summer  sun- 
shower.  Where  did  that  come  from?  What  re- 
serves of  power  and  sentiment  resided  in  human 
beings,  the  body's  and  spirit's  resources,  their  se- 
cret veins  and  unseen  mother  lodes?) 

Sometime  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks  his  team- 
mates ceasing  to  patronize  him.  (Not  teammates. 
An  odd  aspect  of  these  Saturday  morning  games 
where  the  sides  changed  each  Saturday  and  even 
positions — not  his;  him  they  allowed  to  play  first 
base  where  he  wouldn't  have  to  run  so  much, 
tin  nigh  even  this  was  hardly  a  concession  since  first 
base  was  his  position  even  as  a  kid — so  that  the 
sense  he  got  was  oddly  professional,  of  being  trad- 
ed, always  a  new  man  throwing  to  yoti  from  a 
new  place  in  the  infield,  a  mark  not  so  much  of  the 
game's  casualness,  just  a  bunch  of  faculty  in  a 
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Shadow  x  4,  b;y  Katina  Huston,  whose  drawings  were  exhibited  last  summer  at  Dolby  Chadwick  Gallery,  in  San  Francisco. 


friendly  choose-up  game,  as  of  its  continuity  and 
egality.)  It  did  not  matter  that  he  didn't  hit — 
two  or  three  singles  in,  what,  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  times  at  bat? — or  that  he  was  among, 
lately,  the  last  to  be  chosen.  His  bad  timing  was 
still  another  aspect  of  the  professionalism  he  felt 
so  that  once  he  said  to  Wayne,  the  best  athlete 
among  them,  "Christ,  I  can't  get  a  piece  of  the 
ball."  "You're  in  a  slump,"  Wayne  said.  "You're 
overanxious.  You're  trying  to  kill  the  ball.  Just 
stroke  it.  Go  for  the  base  hit.  Choke  up  on  the  bat. 
Start  your  swing  before  the  ball  reaches  the  plate." 
Wayne's  words  reassured  him,  and  though  the 
advice,  which  he'd  tried  to  follow,  hadn't  yet 
helped,  it  was  an  astonishing  confirmation  of  his 
youth  to  learn  that  he  was  in  a  slump.  He  would 
never  have  given  that  name  to  his  inability  to 
hit,  but  he  accepted  it  with  ease.  He  was  in  a 
slump.  Yes.  A  trough,  an  ebb,  a  bearish  time  in  the 
astrology — a  dark  phase,  phases  being  an  aspect  of 
nature,  too,  one's  worth  underscored  by  tiagedy, 
like  a  kid's  old  height  ticked  off  on  a  kitchen  wall. 
And  even  the  heart  attack  a  watermark  of  sorts, 
the  brutal  signature  of  the  cardiograph  tapes  a 
running    Dow   Jones    account    of 


H 


his  health. 


^e  began  to  chatter.  Pepper  they  called  it.  To 
tease  the  opposition  unceasingly.  (No  matter  that 
this  week's  opposition  was  next  week's  teammate. ) 
He  was  surprised  at  his  voice  the  first  time  he 
heard  it.  "Little  chatter  in  there,"  he  began  from 
his  sinecure  at  first  base.  "Easy  out,  easy  out.  No 
stick  in  there,  no  stick,  no  hit."  Formulas  he  only 
partly  remembered  from  twenty  or  twenty-five 


years  before.  But  coming  out  wrong  somehow,  his 
memory  smudged,  the  classic  taunts  labored,  un- 
natural, like  someone  reading  lines  off  cards  he 
cannot  quite  see.  So  going,  after  a  time,  to  other 
incantations,  "Let  him  hit  it,  pitch.  Swing,  what 
are  you  waiting  for?"  Inoffensive,  friendly — these 
were  his  friends;  many  of  them,  the  year  before,  had 
visited  him  in  the  hospital,  had  come  as  if  on  tip- 
toe to  the  brink  of  his  bed  to  shake  hands  or  offer 
him  books,  a  thin  packet  of  his  mail  from  the  Eng- 
lish department — but  edged  too  with  a  queer  tem- 
per, like  the  bitter  lining  of  a  wine.  And  unsatis- 
factory, the  easy  cliches  like  tongue  twisters  in  his 
mouth,  his  timing  off  here,  too,  as  with  his  batting, 
his  remarks  crossing  the  plate  in  front  of  or  behind 
the  ball,  even  behind  the  hitter  once  or  twice,  his 
".  .  .  are  you  waiting  for?"  still  coming  out  of  his 
mouth  as  the  ball  rifled  between  the  shortstop  and 
second  baseman  on  a  hard  line  drive,  faintly 
warped,  like  shoes  that  have  been  left  out  in  the 
rain.  So  he  switched  this  chatter,  too,  making  up 
his  own,  speaking  out  in  sentences,  paragraphs, 
commentary.  (But  never,  conserving  his  strength, 
encouraging  the  fast  semicircles  of  catch  around  the 
infield  between  putouts  and  always  the  first  to  call 
batter-up,  calling  it  as  soon  as  the  infielders  were 
in  position.)  And  up  at  the  plate,  swearing,  foul- 
mouthing  foul  balls,  his  shouted  "Shit!"  and  "Fuck!" 
the  exclamation  points  punctuating  his  failures  at 
the  bat,  the  timing  returned  only  here,  already 
calling  out  in  despair  anticipating  a  ball  that  would 
be  caught,  a  grounder  fielded. 

Sometimes  silent  for  whole  innings,  though, 
sensing  how  irritating  he  had  become,  and  in  the 
field  or  along  the  sidelines  waiting  to  bat  during 
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the  silences  ne\  er  so  unhappy  in  his  life.  No  nev- 
er. And  once,  two  weeks  before,  silent  through- 
out the  entire  second  game  or  the  doubleheader. 
Contenting  himself  with  his  observations.  Ni  >i  k 
ing  John  Bernard's  sweatpants,  Zender's  cleats 
faintly  warped,  the  three  baseball  caps  between 
them,  one  blue,  one  black,  and  one  red,  examin- 
ing their  big  gloves,  comical  as  the  sw<  >llen  hands 
of  cartoon  mice,  the  lefty's  mitt  he  borrowed  from 
Bernard — Bernard,  the  only  other  left-hander 
there,  was  never  on  his  team,  another  cryptic  sig- 
nal of  accommodation.  He  would,  in  dull  mo- 
ments, study  the  baseball  glove,  its  hue  like  a  gor- 
geous, perfect  suntan,  the  tough,  pale,  jerkylike 
piping  around  each  finger,  the  mysterious  Indian 
cuts  and  vents  on  the  back  of  the  mitt  like  the 
notches  of  battle  or  hieroglyphs,  the  hyperbolic 
netting  between  forefinget  and  thumb,  webbing  his 
hand,  si  >  that  he  felt  each  time  he  put  it  tin,  care- 
fully, not  yet  unself-consciously  able,  placing  his 
little  finger  in  leather  loop  stitched  inside  the 
glove,  amphibious,  reduced  a  step  in  evolution.  He 
looked  at  the  ballplayer's  signatute  endorsing  the 
heel — Abe  Beatdsley — and  couldn't  place  the 
name,  though  it  seemed  familiar,  as  the  names  of 
all  athletes  always  seemed  familiat  for  having 
been  spoken  over  the  radio.  (He  read  no  Sports 
page,  rarely  went  to  the  ballpark,  and  watched 
the  Game  of  the  Week  only  if  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do,  soon  asleep.  He  was  a  regular  viewer  i  >f 
the  ten-o'clock  news,  however,  and  supposed  he 
heard  these  stars'  names  when  they  did  the  sports, 
gave  the  scores.)  Once  heard,  they  became 
permanently  a  part  of  his  mind,  the  sounds  and 
nicknames  and  syllables  imptinted  without  a  ref- 
erent, like  suhliminal  landmarks  on  a  route  once 
traveled.  (It  was  queer  about  these  names.  Bo  Be- 
linsky,  Rip  Repulski — but  not  just  alliterative — 
Jack  Nicklaus,  Joe  Hoerner,  the  names  more  fa- 
miliar to  him  than  the  names  of  guests  at  parties.) 
He  saw  the  pocket,  smooth  and  deep  and  round, 
hut  somehow  afflictive,  healed,  like  the  polished 
stumps  of  amputees.  And  touched  with  his  free 
hand  the  greasy  leather,  neat's-toot-  and  linseed- 
oiled,  smelling  all  the  balms  of  serious  play.  (And 
Bernard's  sweat,  too,  as  Bernard  may  have  picked 
up  at  home  after  the  game,  raising  a  can  of  beer  to 
his  lips,  his  own  lime  aftershave.)  And  traced  the 
intticate  leather  lacing  through  the  tips 
>*  of  the  fingertips  with  theit  brassy  eyes. 


S. 


"o  much  to  do,  to  see,  to  hear  through  his 
own  silence — the  expert  coaching  with  men  on 
base,  each  situation  expertly  parsed,  "Two  men  on, 
there's  a  force  at  any  base."  "Two  out,  run  on 
anything."  (None  of  this  was  obvious  or  even  use- 
ful to  him,  whose  responsibility  was  to  stand  on  first 
base  and  catch  the  ball  if  it  was  thrown  to  him.) 
The  congratulations  for  a  well-executed  play  or  a 
good  hit — or  even  sometimes  just  a  healthy 


swing — simultaneous  and  explosive,  a  round-robin 
of  good  will.  Nor  were  errors  ever  mentioned  or 
plays  contested.  These  were  gentlemen,  good 
sports.  The  benefit  of  the  doubt  was  about.  Theit 
sportsmanship  gave  htm  confidence,  allowed  him 
h  i  be  himself,  permitted  his  essential  laziness  as  a 
fielder,  and  put  him,  out  of  respect,  he  supposed, 
for  his  memory,  no  furthet  back  than  sixth  or  sev- 
enth in  the  lineup.  He  was  certain  that  it  made  no 
difference  to  any  of  them  whether  they  won  or  lost. 
Certainly  it  didn't  to  him.  Indeed,  he  preferred  to 
play  always  i  >ne  or  two  runs  behind  in  a  game,  in- 
sisting on  pressure  when  he  took  his  licks,  an  at 
least  personal  ante  at  stake  for  his  turn  at  bat. 
Their  good  sportsmanship  went  deeper.  In  his 
imagination  he  wanted  them  to  want  to  win,  re- 
serving for  himself  alone  his  indifference. 

It  was  one  of  his  "silent"  innings.  He  was  con- 
scious of  his  postures,  Bernard's  glove  held  slight- 
ly in  front  of  him,  his  knees  slightly  bent,  his 
mimic  of  alettness.  He  smelled  George  Pepe's  cig- 
arette. He  had  been  smoking  again  for  bettet  than 
a  year,  though  he  still  was  frightened  each  time  he 
lit  up,  and  took  his  pulse  every  twenty  minutes, 
and  still  lately  had  begun  to  buy  them  again 
though  he  left  them  in  his  office,  taking  only  five 
ot  six  loose  in  his  pocket — and  wished  his  team 
was  up  so  he  could  smoke  one.  The  cigatettes 
would  kill  him  next  time.  Up  to  three  packs  a 
day  when  he  had  his  attack,  he  was  now  down  to 
a  pack  and  a  half,  filtered.  And  wished  the  side  was 
retired  so  that  he  could  smoke. 


[Dialogue] 

THEY  CALL  ME 
MR.  DIFFICULT 


From  an  interview  with  William  Gaddis  by  Tom 
LeClair,  conducted  in  1980  and  included  in  the  essay 
collection  Papet  Empire:  William  Gaddis  and  the 
World  System,  edited  by  Joseph  Tabbi  and  Rone 
Shavers,  published  this  spring  by  the  University  of 
Alabama  Press .  LeClair  is  a  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  Gaddis,  who  died  in  1998, 
was  the  author  of  six  books,  including  the  novels  The 
Recognitions  and  JR. 


TOM  LECLAIR:  Are  thete  writers  who  were  partic- 
ularly important  for  you  in  your  early  years? 

WILLIAM  GADDIS:  I  remember  being  amazed,  when 
The  Recognitions  first  came  out,  by  the  number 
of  reviewers  who  found  it  drawn  from  or  an 
imitation  of  Joyce's  Ulysses,  which  I  had  not 
tead  and  have  still  not.  I  just  haven't.  Very  few 
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mentioned  The  Waste  Land.  I  read  that  in  col- 
lege and  n  has  never  left  me.  Keats  talks  about 
poetry  as  being  the  finest  wording  of  one's  high- 
est feelings.  But  to  find  in  a  poem  perfectly  ar- 
ticulated your  vision  of  the  world  is  remark- 
able. 1  was  just  beginning  to  draw  together  my 
own  view  of  the  world,  and  here  it  was.  It  was 
a  juxtaposition  of  exchequer  bonds  and  the 
South  Seas  and  Doris  on  the  stairs.  Now,  for  me, 
it  is  Yeats's  "The  Second  Coming,"  with  its 
impending  apocalypse.  It's  hard  to  believe,  but 
where  we  live  now  is  all  there  in  Yeats's  poem. 
LECLAIR:  "Willie"  in  The  Recognitions  says  he's  do- 


[Poem] 

SCENES  OF  HELL 


By  Billy  Collins,  published  m  A  Public  Space:  03. 
Collins's  most  recent  book  is  The  Trouble  with 
Poetry  and  Other  Poems. 

We  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  guide, 
no  crone  to  lead  us  off  the  common  path, 
no  ancient  to  point  the  way  with  a  staff, 

but  there  were  badlands  to  cross, 

rivers  of  fire  and  blackened  peaks, 

and  eventually  we  could  look  down  and  see 

the  jeweler  running  around  a  gold  ring, 

the  boss  captured  in  an  hourglass, 

the  baker  buried  up  to  his  eyes  in  flour, 

the  banker  plummeting  on  a  coin, 

the  teacher  disappearing  into  a  blackboard, 

and  the  grocer  silent  under  a  pyramid  of  vegetables. 

We  saw  the  pilot  nose-diving 

and  the  whore  impaled  on  a  bedpost, 
the  pharmacist  wandering  in  a  stupor 

and  the  child  with  toy  wheels  for  legs. 

You  pointed  to  the  soldier 

who  was  dancing  with  his  empty  uniform 

and  1  remarked  on  the  blind  tourist. 
But  what  truly  caught  our  attention 
was  the  scene  in  the  long  mirror  of  ice: 

you  lighting  the  wick  on  your  head, 
me  blowing  on  the  final  spark, 
and  our  children  trying  to  crawl  away  from 
their  eggshells. 


ing  tor  writing  what  Bruckner  did  tor  music.  Did 
you  have  nonliterary  models  for  your  works? 

* .  \i )]  >IS:  While  1  do  think  music  is  the  highest  of 
the  arts,  totally  abstract  and  ungraspable,  why 
must  we  assume  that  writing  is  or  needs  to  be 
derivative  of  other  tonns?  A  writer  could  set  out 
to  write  a  novel  m  the  form  of  a  fugue,  but 
there  is  likely  to  be  trouble  with  the  technique 
overpowering  the  lite  in  the  book. 

LECLAIR:  Is  it  important  tor  you  to  take  risks? 

GADDIS:  This  question  calls  tor  the  kind  of  theo- 
rizing 1  don't  like.  It  assumes  that  a  writer  has 
something  to  say,  that  you  learn  more  about  his 
writing  by  hearing  him  talk  about  it  than  from 
the  writing  itself.  The  cult  of  personality  insists 
on  putting  the  man  in  place  of  the  work,  on 
turning  the  creative  artist  into  a  performing 
artist.  Writers  talking  about  their  own  work  is 
dangerous  second-guessing,  not  trusting  the 
work  enough  to  let  it  carry  its  own  weight.  An- 
other danger  is  for  the  writer  to  believe  his  own 
myth  created  by  talk;  that  myth  is  just  not  there 
when  one  sits  down  to  write.  JR  slips  into  the 
myth  he  has  created,  and  it  takes  over  him  at 
the  end  of  the  novel  when  he  reads  a  P.R.  re- 
lease describing  him  as  a  shrewd  executive. 
The  writer  should  avoid  the  possibility  of  being 
taken  over  by  his  own  fiction.  When  I  sit  down 
to  work,  none  of  these  theoretical  intentions — 
Am  I  taking  a  risk?  Am  I  creating  beauty? — ex- 
ists. One  doesn't  say,  "I'm  going  to  take  a  risk 
and  write  a  700-page  book  in  a  technique  that 
I  may  not  be  able  to  bring  off."  What  I  am  try- 
ing r<  i  do  is  achieve  what  a  specific  scene  re- 
quires, what  the  work  as  a  whole  demands. 

LECLAIR:  How  do  the  novels  get  to  be  so  long,  if 
they  don't  start  out  with  mass  in  mind? 

GADDIS:  If  one  is  involved  with  a  complicated 
idea,  and  spends  every  day  with  it,  takes  notes, 
and  reads  selectively  with  it  in  mind,  ramifica- 
tions proliferate.  If  one  has  what  could  be  called 
an  ( ibsessional  wish  to  exhaust  an  idea,  under- 
stand it  on  six,  seven,  or  eight  levels,  the  book 
gets  longer  and  longer. 

LECLAIR:  Is  bulk  necessary  to  make  a  ripple? 

GADDIS:  I  don't  think  an  800-page  book  is  twice 
as  good  as  a  400-page  book.  The  question  is: 
How  long  does  the  book  have  to  be  to  accom- 
plish what  it  comes  to  need  to  be?  I  was  pleased 
when  one  reviewer  oi]R  said  that  in  this  726- 
page  novel  there  was  not  one  wasted  word. 

LECLAIR:  Do  reviewers  prefer  250-page  master- 
pieces? 

GADDIS:  This  is  not  a  joke.  It  is  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem. I  found  reviewers  for  several  New  York  pe- 
riodicals who  had  clearly  not  read  JR,  who  did 
not  have  the  facts  straight.  I  also  was  delighted 
to  find  that  a  number  of  reviewers  in  provincial 
newspapers,  who  did  not  have  any  pretensions, 
took  their  jobs  seriously  and  read  the  book. 
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LECLAIR:  A  common  criticism  of  long  books  is 
self-indulgence,  as  though  the  writers  had  writ- 
ten at  such  length  only  to  amuse  themselves. 

GADDIS:  In JR,  Gibbs  complains  about  Schepper- 
man's  having  to  sell  blood  to  buy  paints  and 
about  Van  Gogh's  cutting  off  his  ear.  Hyde 
says,  "Who  asked  him  to  paint?"  That's  a  cen- 
tral question.  If  you're  going  to  write  a  book, 
who  asked  you  to?  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  an  act  of 
ego  to  sit  down  in  a  room,  while  others  are  get- 
ting on  trains  and  subways,  and  put  one's  vision 
on  paper,  and  then  ask  others  to  pay  to  read  it. 
Not  only  to  pay  but  say,  "Isn't  he  brilliant." 
It's  an  act  of  audacity. 


[Story] 

WOLF  WHISTLE 


Efy  John  Edgar  Wideman,  collected  in  As  You  Were 
Saying:  American  Writers  Respond  to  Their 
French  Contemporaries,  an  anthology  of  stories  by 
French  and  American  writers,  to  be  published  next 
month  by  Dalkey  Archive  Press.  Wideman' s  most 
recent  book  is  the  story  collection  God's  Gym. 


A, 


:  first  I  think  it's  a  mad  boy  let  out  of  the  at- 
tic or  basement  for  air  an  hour  a  day  whistling  at  me 
from  the  rear  of  a  long  yard,  a  demented  boy  un- 
familiar with  skin  darker  than  his  but  crazy  enough 
not  to  be  afraid,  not  to  care,  and  whistling  scorn, 
racial  epithets,  his  shrill  keening  anger  at  being  sur- 
prised, intruded  upon  by  a  trespasser  black  as  the 
devil  or  oohAaAa,  cutie  pie,  what  the  fuck  do  we 
have  here,  sweetie,  shrieked  loud  enough  for  the 
whole  neighborhood  to  enjoy  in  the  long  silence 
of  Le  Moustoir  at  the  western  lip  of  Anadon  on  the 
Gulf  of  Morbihan  in  the  vicinity  of  Vannes  in  Brit- 
tany in  France  in  Western  Europe  in  a  Universe 
with  ample  space  to  incarcerate  boys  in  Turkish- 
looking,  rusty  cages  crowned  with  minarets,  hung 
on  trees,  two  of  diem,  two  cages  umbrellaed  by  trees 
at  the  front  of  the  long  yard  belonging  to  a  house 
on  the  corner  of  rue  Saint  Martin  and  rue  de  la 
Touline  I  passed  without  seeing  on  daily  walks  to 
the  part  tavern,  part  grocery  store,  or  morning 
strolls  to  the  closest  sea  or  jogging  five  kilometers 
to  Toulindac  that  opens  like  a  tourist's  post- 
card dream  when  you  turn  a  corner  and  coast  par- 
allel to  the  coastline,  He  aux  Moines,  a  gray  lump 
framed  in  endless  blue  distance  by  the  long,  slow 
smile  of  curve  embracing  double-deck  ferries,  white 
sails,  striped  sails,  a  sailing  school  with  pennants 
flapping  where  kids  try  to  learn  to  fly  like  fish  and 
birds,  a  convincing  advertisement  for  the  good 


life,  a  trick,  achieved  with  mirrors,  even  though 
happy,  piping  voices  reach  me  there,  all  the  way 
up  there  on  a  road  above  Toulindac  when  I  glide 
or  pretend  to  glide  invisibly,  effortlessly  as  wind  to- 
ward the  fence-lined  path  that  cuts  steep  and 
straight  down  to  the  beach,  to  acres  of  naked  flesh, 
rocks  and  rocks  and  rocks,  large  as  elephants,  tiny 
as  stinging  gnats,  families  packed  on  weekends 
into  this  small,  select  space  with  stunning  views  al- 
most to  open  sea,  sea  a  bright  lawn  of  water  bare- 
ly rippling  as  it  laps  the  beach  whose  gently  slop- 
ing sandy  bottom  remains  visible  underwater, 
many  steps  from  shore,  the  footing  awkwardly 
rocky  through  knee-high  puddles  of  nodding  algae, 
but  soon  smooth  enough  except  for  stones  sharp 
as  nails,  blue,  chilling  water  shallow  enough  for 
youngsters  to  wade  far,  far  out,  clear  and  calm, 
never  a  black  triangle  of  fin  crossing  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  no  pain  till  you  step  out  shivering, 
blue,  slit  open,  the  kids  can  play  while  you  half 
watch,  half  doze,  stupid  in  the  sun,  no  need  ever 
to  get  your  feet  wet  or  cold  again,  gashed  again,  your 
mad  boy  free  a  minute  or  two  in  the  yard  to  wolf 
whistle  or  coo  or  cackle  at  Le  Moustoir  neighbors 
passing  by,  at  children  from  the  kindergarten  across 
rue  Saint  Martin  who  break  out  early  afternoons 
to  car  doors  slamming  them  in,  their  young  moth- 
ers waiting  naked  and  dazed  as  sunbathers  or  hid- 
ing in  drab  colors  of  little  doughnut  cars  jammed 
in  the  shade  of  trees  adjacent  to  the  house  with  a 
long  yard  on  the  corner  where  if  I  could  ever  get 
its  attention,  if  I  could  ever  master  its  language  or 
the  French  language  it  might  bilingually  under- 
stand, I  would  teach  one  of  the  parrots  or  the  oth- 
er to  be  a  mad  boy  again,  not  so  mad  he's  locked 
in  a  cage  but  mad  enough  to  whistle  and  hoot 
horribly  obscene,  scary  things  at  kids  and  their 
mothers,  warning  them  about  the  bright  razor  sea 
you  can  smell  from  here  and  all  the  dead  things  in 
it,  including  pale  skin  of  mothers  burnt  to  ash, 
including  children  set  out  to  play,  set  out  non- 
chalantly like  they're  turned  out  to  play  in  traffic 
on  busy  streets  of  this  Universe  shaped  like  a  long 
yard  from  whose  shadowy  rear-end  a  hoarse,  mock- 
ing, insane  voice  chops  at  me,  cuts  my  legs  from 
under  me  so  I  never  make  it  to  Toulindac  one 
day,  just  kneel  here,  bleed  here,  outside  the  house's 
white  stucco,  chin-high  wall,  begging  forgiveness 
of  a  boy  bom  mad  and  almost  mute  but  he's  picked 
up  the  gift  of  assaulting  others  with  a  few  choice, 
nasty  noises  picked  up  from  his  Universe,  on  my 
knees  imploring  him  to  forgive  me  for  blaming 
and  cursing  him  because  I  saw  for  the  first  time  two 
panots  staring,  swaying,  pecking  gently  at  the  bars 
of  their  rusted,  oriental  cages,  two  lynched  birds  I'd 
teach  to  warble  Emmett  Till,  Emmett  Till  if  I  could, 
but  they  just  sit  there  preening,  ruffling  their  rat- 
ty feathers,  each  twin  nailed  to  its  perch,  neither 
one  making  a  sound  in  response  to  my  coaxing,  my 
artless  imitations  of  them,  and  I  give  up. 
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ESSAY 


THE  MIRROR 
OF  LIFE 

How  Shakespeare  conquered  the  world 
Ety  Jonathan  Bate 


i 


.n  1612,  around  the  time  that  Shakespeare 
was  beginning  to  work  in  collaboration  with  John 
Fletcher,  perhaps  as  prelude  to  his  retirement, 
the  young  dramatist  John  Webster  wrote  a 
preface  to  his  tragedy  The  White  Devil  in 
which  he  expressed  his  "good  opin- 
ion" of  the  "worthy  labours"  of  his 
peers  in  the  art  of  playmaking 
the  grandiose  style  of  George 
Chapman,  the  learning  of  Ben 
Jonson,  the  collaborative  en- 
terprise of  Francis  Beaumont 
and  John  Fletcher,  and  "the 
right  happy  and  copious  in- 
dustry of  Mr  Shakespeare,  Mr 
Decker,  and  Mr  Heywood." 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  thus 
praised  for  being  plentiful  in 
number  and  skillfully  executed. 
He  is  placed  in  the  company  of 
Thomas  Dekker  and  Thomas  Hey- 
wood, two  other  prolific  and  highly  pro- 
fessional writers  who  made  their  living  from  the 
stage.  But  he  is  mentioned  after  four  writers  who, 
while  equally  professional  and  industrious,  were 
better  connected  to  the  court  and  the  gentry — 
Chapman,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher.  Four 
years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1616,  Beaumont  and 
Shakespeare  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  oth- 
er. Beaumont  became  the  first  dramatist  to  be 
honored  with  burial  in  the  national  shrine  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  beside  the  tombs  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  (the  father  of  English  verse)  and  Ed- 
mund Spenser  (the  greatest  poet  of  the  Eliza- 


bethan era).  Shakespeare  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
provincial  obscurity  of  his  native  Stratford-upon- 
Avon.  That  same  year,  Ben  Jonson  became  the 
first  English  dramatist  to  publish  a  collect- 
ed edition  of  his  own  plays  written  for 
the  public  stage.  He  was  much 
mocked  for  his  presumption  in  do- 
ing so,  especially  under  the  title 
of  Works ,  suggestive  of  an  edi- 
tion of  a  classical  author  such 
as  Vergil  or  Horace.  Webster 
learned  many  of  the  tricks  of 
his  trade  from  Shakespeare, 
but  if  he  had  been  asked 
which  of  his  contemporaries 
would  achieve  immortality 
and  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  playmaker  since  the  an- 
cient Greek  tragedians,  he  could 
as  well  have  plumped  for  either 
Jonson  or  the  team  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  Or  possibly  even  Chapman. 
We  now  think  of  Shakespeare  as  a  unique 
genius,  the  embodiment  of  the  very  idea  of  artis- 
tic genius,  but  in  his  own  time,  though  widely  ad- 
mired, he  was  but  one  of  a  constellation  ot  the- 
atrical stars.  How  is  it,  then,  that  when  we  reach 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  Shake- 
speare's fame  has  outstripped  that  of  all  his  peers? 
Why  was  he  the  sole  dramatist  of  the  age  who 
would  eventually  have  a  genuinely  internation- 
al, ultimately  a  worldwide,  impact? 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  writers  endure  is 
through  their  influence  on  later  writers.  Jonson 


Jonathan  Bate  is  Professor  of  Shakespeare  and  Renaissance  Literature  at  Warwick  University.  He  is  the  general  editor  of 
the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  edition  of  Shakespeare' s  Complete  Works,  published  this  month  hy  Random  House. 
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intuited  this  in  his  dedicatory  poem  to  the  162  3 
First  Folio  or  Shakespeare's  collected  plays,  in 
which  he  described  Shakespeare  as  a  "star"  whose 
"influence"  would  "chide  or  cheer"  the  future 
course  of  British  drama.  Once  the  Folio  was  avail- 
able to,  in  the  words  of  its  editors,  "the  great  Va- 
riety of  Readers,"  the  plays  began  to  influence 
not  just  the  theater  but  poetry  more  generally. 
The  works  of  Milton,  notably  his  masque  Co- 
mics, were  steeped  in  Shakespearean  language. 
Indeed,  the  young  Milton's  first  published  poem 


was  a  sonnet  prefixed  to  the  second  editii  >n  ( it  the 
Folio,  in  which  Shakespeare  was  said  to  have 
built  himself  "a  live-long  Monument"  in  the  form 
of  his  plays.  Shakespeare  was  Milton's  key  prece- 
dent for  the  writing  of  his  epic  Paradise  Lost 
(1667)  in  blank  verse  rather  than  rhyme.  Even  lat- 
er seventeenth-century  poets  who  were  commit- 
ted to  rhyme,  such  as  King  Charles  II's  poet  lau- 
reate, John  Dryden,  acknowledged  the  power  of 
Shakespeare's  dramatic  blank  verse.  As  an  act  of 
homage  to  "the  Divine  Shakespeare,"  Dryden 
abandoned  rhyme  in  All  for  Love  (1678),  his  re- 
working of  the  Cleopatra  story. 

The  London  theaters  were  closed  during  the 
years  of  civil  war  and  republican  government  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
years  after  the  Restoration  of  the  monarchy  in 
1660  were  characterized  by  a  somewhat  schizo- 
phrenic attitude  toward  Shakespeare.  On  the  pos- 
itive side,  he  was  invoked  for  his  inspirational 


' 


native  genius,  used  to  support  claims  for  Eng 
naturalness  as  opposed  to  French  artifice  and 
the  moderns  against  the  ancients.  In  a  sweep 
Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy  ( 1668),  Dryden  descri 
Shakespeare  as  "the  man  who  of  all  Modern, 
perhaps  Ancient  Poets,  had  the  largest  and  m 
comprehensive  soul."  Fie  brushed  off  charge- it 
Shakespeare's  lack  of  learning  with  the  memora  e 
judgment  that  "he  needed  not  the  spectacles i 
Bi  n  'U  to  read  Nature." 
Contemporaneously  with  Dryden,  the  learn(| 
Margaret  Cavendish,  Duel 
ess  of  Newcastle,  praisl 
Shakespeare  for  his  abil| 
to  enter  into  his  vast  an 
of  characters,  to  "exprJ 
the  divers  and  different  h(f 
mours,  or  natures,  or  sel 
eral  passions  in  mankind1 
Yet  at  the  same  time,  1 1 
courtly  elite  had  spent  thtr 
years  of  exile  in  France  arl 
had  come  under  the  infll 
ence  of  a  highly  refintj 
neoclassical  theory  of  artii 
tic  decorum,  according  tj 
which  tragedy  should  lj 
kept  apart  from  corned 
and  high  style  from  lo\| 
with  dramatic  "unity"  dt) 
manding  obedience  tj 
strict  laws.  For  this  reason 
Dryden  and  his  contempc 
raries  took  considerable  lil 
erties  in  polishing  and  "in 
proving"  Shakespeare' 
plays  tor  performance.  Ac 
cording  to  the  law  of  pc 
etic  justice,  wholly  innc 
cent  characters  should  nc 
be  allowed  to  die:  Nahum  Tate  therefore  rewrot 
King  Lear  with  a  happy  ending  in  which  Cordeli; 
marries  Edgar.  Tate  also  omitted  the  character  oj 
the  Fool,  on  the  grounds  that  such  a  figure  was  be  I 
neath  the  dignity  of  high  tragedy. 

The  more  formal  classicism  of  Jonson  and  the 
couttly  romances  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  an 
swered  more  readily  to  the  Frenchified  standard; 
of  the  Restoration  theater.  Actors,  though,  were 
demonstrating  that  the  most  rewarding  roles  in  the 
repertoire  were  the  Shakespearean  ones.  Thomas 
Betterton  (1635-1710),  the  greatest  player  of  the 
age,  had  enormous  success  as  Hamlet,  Sir  Toby 
Belch,  Henry  VIII,  Macbeth,  Timon  of  Athens, 
Lear,  Falstaff,  Angelo  in  Measure  for  Measure, 
and  Othello  (some  of  these  in  versions  close  to  the 
original  texts,  others  in  heavily  adapted  rework - 
ings).  Playhouse  scripts  of  individual  plays  found 
their  way  into  print,  while  the  Folio  went  through 
its  third  and  fourth  printings.  By  the  end  of  the 
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ntury,  Shakespeare  was  well  entrenched  in 
English  cultural  life.  But  he  was  not 
yet  the  unique  genius. 


Ih 


omas  Betterton's  veneration  for  the  mem- 
ry  of  Shakespeare  was  such  that  late  in  his  life  he 
•aveled  to  Warwickshire  in  order  to  find  out  what 
e  could  about  the  dramatist's  origins.  He  passed 
store  of  anecdotes  to  the  poet,  playwright,  and 
ventual  poet  laureate  Nicholas  Rowe,  who  wrote 
Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Mr  William  Shake- 
peare,"  a  biographical  sketch  published  in  1709 
a  the  first  of  the  six  volumes  of  his  Works  of 
hakespeare ,  the  collection  that  is  usually  regard- 
d  as  the  first  modem  edition  of  the  plays.  Rowe's 
iography  offered  a  mixture  of  truth  and  myth,  cal- 
ulated  to  represent  Shakespeare  as  a  man  of  the 
ieople.  It  tells  of  how  young  Will  was  withdrawn 
rom  school  when  his  father  fell  on  hard  times, 
iow  he  then  got  into  bad  company  and  stole  deer 
i  rom  the  park  of  local  grandee  Sir  Thomas  Lucy. 
»  "he  resulting  prosecution  forced  him  to  leave  for 
i-ondon,  where  he  became  an  actor  and  then  a 
Iramatist.  Rowe's  account  is  a  symptom  of  how 
very  age  reinvents  Shakespeare  in  its  own  image. 
The  road  from  the  provinces  to  London  was  a  fa- 
niliar  one  in  the  eighteenth  century — Samuel 
ohnson  and  David  Garrick  walked  it  in  real  life, 
denry  Fielding's  Tom  Jones  in  fiction.  Shake- 
peare  served  as  exemplar  of  the  writer  who 
ichieved  success,  and  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
inancial  reward,  from  his  pen  alone.  The  Earl  of 
Southampton  may  have  helped  him  on  his  way  in 
lis  early  years,  but  he  was  essentially  a  self-made 
nan  rather  than  a  beneficiary  of  court  and  aris- 
ocratic  patronage.  For  writers  such  as  Alexander 
Dope  and  Samuel  Johnson,  struggling  in  the  tran- 
lition  from  the  age  of  patronage  to  that  of  Grub 
Street  professionalism,  Shakespeare  offered  not 
Dnly  a  body  of  poetic  invention  but  also  an  in- 
spirational career  trajectory. 

If  we  had  to  identify  a  single  decade  in  which 
<:he  "cult  of  Shakespeare"  took  root,  in  which 
ais  celebrity  and  influence  came  to  outstrip  that 
rf  his  contemporaries  once  and  for  all,  it  would 
probably  be  the  1730s.  There  was  a  prolifera- 
tion of  cheap  mass-market  editions,  while  in  the 
theater  the  plays  came  to  constitute  about  a 
quarter  of  the  entire  repertoire  of  the  London 
stage,  four  times  what  they  had  been  hitherto. 
The  promotion  of  Shakespeare  was  driven  by  a 
number  of  forces,  ranging  from  state  censorship 
of  new  plays  to  a  taste  for  the  shapely  legs  of  ac- 
tresses (who  by  this  time  were  permitted  on  the 
stage)  in  the  cross-dressed  "breeches  parts"  of 
the  comedies.  The  plays  were  becoming  syn- 
onymous with  decency  and  Englishness,  even  as 
the  institution  of  the  theater  was  still  poised  be- 
tween respectability  and  disrepute. 

David  Garrick  (1717-79),  the  actor  who  may 


justly  be  claimed  as  the  father  of  what  later  came 
to  be  called  "Bardolatry,"  arrived  in  London  at  a 
propitious  moment.  Shakespeare  was  growing 
into  big  business,  and  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  new 
star  to  cash  in  on  his  name.  As  in  many  a  good  the- 
ater story,  Garrick's  first  break  came  when  he 
stepped  in  as  an  understudy  and  outshone  the  ac- 
tor who  normally  took  the  part.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  formal  debut,  again  of  a  kind 
that  established  a  pattern  for  later  generations:  the 
revolutionary  new  reading  of  a  major  Shake- 
spearean part.  For  Garrick,  it  was  Richard  III  (for 
Edmund  Kean  in  the  next  century,  it  was  Shy- 
lock).  Garrick's  naturalism  and  eye  for  detail  made 
the  tragic  acting  of  his  predecessors  seem  crude- 
ly melodramatic.  After  this,  there  was  no  looking 
back.  Garrick  did  all 


WHY  WAS  SHAKESPEARE  THE  SOLE 

DRAMATIST  OF  HIS  AGE  WHO 

WOULD  EVENTUALLY  HAVE  A 

GENUINELY  WORLDWIDE  IMPACT? 


the  things  we  have 
come  to  expect  of  a 
major  star:  he  took 
on  the  full  gamut  of 
Shakespeare,  he  had 
an  affair  with  his 
leading  lady  (the 
gorgeous  and  talent- 
ed Peg  Woffington), 

and  he  managed  his  own  acting  company,  super- 
vising the  scripts  and  directing  plays  while  also 
starring  in  them.  It  was  because  of  Garrick's  ex- 
traordinary energy  in  all  these  departments  that 
he  not  only  gave  unprecedented  respectability  to 
the  profession  of  actor  but  also  effectively  in- 
vented the  modern  theater. 

It  was  in  the  art  of  self-promotion  that  Garrick 
was  unique.  His  public  image  was  secured  by 
William  Hogarth's  vibrant  painting  of  him  in  the 
role  of  Richard  III,  confronted  with  his  night- 
mares on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field. 
The  most  frequently  engraved  and  widely  dis- 
seminated theatrical  portrait  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  this  iconic  image  simultaneously  estab- 
lished Garrick  as  the  quintessential  tragedian  and 
inaugurated  the  whole  tradition  of  large-scale 
Shakespearean  painting.  Hitherto,  the  elevated 
genre  of  "history  painting"  had  concentrated  on 
biblical  and  classical  subjects.  With  Hogarth's 
image — created  in  the  studio,  though  influenced 
by  Garrick's  stage  performance — Shakespearean 
drama  joined  this  august  company. 

The  climax  of  Garrick's  career  in  Bardolatry 
was  the  Jubilee  that  he  organized  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  bicentenary  of  Shakespeare's  birth. 
The  event  took  place  in  Stratford-upon-Avon  in 
1769,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  a  new 
town  hall,  a  mere  five  years  later  than  the  an- 
niversary it  was  supposed  to  mark.  The  Jubilee 
lasted  for  three  days,  during  which  scores  of  fash- 
ionable Londoners  descended  on  the  hitherto 
obscure  provincial  town  where  Shakespeare  had 
been  born.  Here  began  the  literary  tourist  in- 


i 


dustry:  local  entrepreneurs  did  good  business  in 
the  sale  of  Shakespearean  relics,  such  a>  sou- 
venirs supposedly  cut  from  the  wood  of  the  great 
Bard's  mulberry  tree.  Not  -nice  the  medieval 
marketing  of  fragments  oi  the  True  *.  'ross  had  a 
single  tree  yielded  so  much  wood.  The  Jubilee 
program  included  a  grand  procession  of  Shake- 
spearean characters,  a  masked  hall,  a  horse  race, 
and  a  fireworks  display — though  in  true  English 
fashion  the  outdoor  events  were  washed  out 
by  torrential  rain.  At  the  climax  of  the  festivi- 
ties, Garrick  performed  his  own  poem.  "An 

Ode  upon  dedicat- 


SnAKESrEARE'S  ENDURING  ATTEAL 

CANNOT  BE  SAID  TO  REST  SOLELY 

ON  HIS  WIT.  NOR  ON"  THE  LEGACY 

OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


ing  a  building,  and 
erecting  a  statue, 
takespeare,  at 
Stratford-upon- 
Avon,"  set  to  music 
by  the  leading  com- 
poser Thomas  Arne. 
In  the  manner  of  a 
staged  theatrical 
"happening,"  Garrick  had  arranged  tor  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  audience  (a  fellow  actor),  dressed  as  a 
Frenchified  fop.  to  complain — as  connoisseurs 
of  French  literary  taste  had  complained  for  gen- 
erations— that  Shakespeare  was  vulgar,  provin- 
cial, and  overrated.  This  gave  Garrick  the  op- 
portunity to  voice  hi-  grand  defense  ot 
Shakespeare.  Although  the  whole  business  was 
much  mocked  in  newspaper  reports,  caricatures, 
and  stage  farces,  the  stunt  generated  enormous 
publicity  for  both  Garrick  and  Shakespeare  across 
Britain  and  the  continent  ot  Europe.  The  Ju- 
bilee did  more  than  make  Stratford-upon-Avon 
into  a  tourist  attraction:  it  inaugurated  the  verv 
ldea  ot  a  summer  arts  festival. 

In  an  age  when  orthodox  religion  was  facing 
severe  challenges,  the  cult  ot  Shakespeare  was  be- 
coming a  secular  faith.  Thanks  to  the  enthusiasm 
ot  poets,  critics,  and  translator-  such  a-  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.  William  Hazhtt.  and  John 
Keats  in  England,  I.  \Y.  von  Goethe  and  the 
Schlegel  brothers  in  Germany,  Victor  Hugo  and 
Alexandre  Dumas  in  France,  the  grammar-school 
boy  from  the  edge  ot  the  forest  of  Arden  became 
the  supreme  deity  not  just  ot  poetry 
and  drama  hut  ot  high  culture  its-elf. 
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rom  the  initial  reception  ot  \  entis  and  Adonis 
through  the  dedicatory  material  prefaced  to  the 
First  Folio.  Shakespeare  was  renowned  by  his  con- 
temporaries above  all  tor  his  wit.  his  master.-  ot  lan- 
guage. He  lived  in  an  age  when  English  was  un- 
dergoing a  huge  expansion,  sucking  in  new  words 
from  all  over  Europe  and  beyond,  and  he  worked 
in  a  profession  wholly  reliant  upon  the  memo- 
rable use  of  language.  Like  all  his  poetic  contem- 
poraries, Shakespeare  had  a  profoundly  figurative 
imagination.  It  is  a  truth  universally  acknowl- 


edged that  Shakespeare-  s:itt  ot  poetic  mventil 
-urpassed  that  ot  any  writer  before  or  since.  Sonl 
time>.  though,  the  art  ot  Bardolatrv  has  led  to  J 
cessive  claims.  So,  tor  instance,  Shakespearel 
sometimes  said  to  have  coined  more  new  Enghr 
words  than  anyone  else,  with  the  possible  exce 
tion  ot  James  Joyce.  This  is  not  true.  The  illuSM 
ot  his  unique  inventiveness  in  this  regard  was  c 
ated  by  the  tendency  of  the  Oxford  English  Di 
nonary  to  cite  examples  from  him  as  the  first  i 
age  ot  a  word.  That  was  because  of  his  rea 
availability  when  the  dictionary  was  created 
the  end  ot  the  Victorian  era.  Now  that  we  poss< 
large  digitized  databases  ot  sixteenth-centu 
books,  it  is  easy  to  find  prior  occurrences  tor  mai 
supposed  Shakespearean  coinages.  And  vet  the  li 
of  Shakespearean  neologisms  remains  impressive 
1  le  gave  us  such  verbs  as  "puke,"  "torture,"  "mi 
quote,"  "gossip,"  "swagger,"  "blanket"  t.  Poor  Tom 
"blanket  my  loins"  in  Lear),  and  "champion 
(Macbeth's  "champion  me  to  the  utterance"  V  HI 
invented  the  nouns  "critic,"  "mountaineer 
"pageantry,"  and  "eyeball";  the  adjectives 
ionable,"  "unreal,"  "blood-stained."  "deafening.1 
"majestic."  and  "domineering";  the  adverbs  "in 
stinctively"  and  "obsequiously"  in  the  sense  o 
"behaving  in  the  appropriate  way  to  tendei 
quies  tor  the  dead.";  Many  ot  Shakespeare' 
coinages  are  not  new  words  but  old  words  in  nev 
contexts  (such  as  the  application  ot  "manager 
to  the  entertainment  business,  with  Midsumme 
Night's  Dream's  "manager  ot  mirth")  or  new  com 
pounds  or  old  words  wrested  to  new  grammatica 
usage.2  Although  twentv-first-centurv  elecrronu 
databases  diminish  the  extent  ot  Shakespeare' 
actual  coinages,  they  immeasurably  enrich  ou 
sense  ot  the  astonishingly  multivalent,  polyse 
mous  quality  ot  his  language. 

Shakespeare's  enduring  appeal  cannot,  how 
ever,  be  said  to  rest  solely  on  his  linguistic  virtu 
osity,  nor  on  the  proposition — favored  by  some  i 
today's  politically  minded  critics — that  he 
achieved  world  domination  simply  because  ot  the 
power  ot  the  British  empire  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  As  he  recognized  himself, 
human  affairs  always  embody  a  combination  ot 
permanent  truths  and  historical  contingencies, 
ot — to  use  the  terms  ot  his  age — "nature"  and 
"custom."  At  one  level,  he  is  "not  of  an  age.  but 
tor  all  time."  He  works  with  archervpal  characters, 
core  plots,  and  perennial  conflicts,  as  he  drama- 
tizes the  competing  demands  ot  the  living  and 
the  dead,  the  old  and  the  voung,  men  and  wom- 

■  Only  in  the  eighteenth  century  did  the  word  come  to 
ference" — perhaps  >.is  the  very  re- 
■  Richard  Ill's  feigning  performance  of  the  word. 

.ikes  it  well  in  hi^ 
ample  of  the  latter  in  Measure  for  Measure,  and  in  Mac- 
beth. "I'll  devil-porter  it  no  further"  offers  compounding 
and  grammatical  i  -  instance. 


itj(  i,  self  and  society,  integrity  and  role -play,  insiders 
rid  outsiders.  He  grasps  the  structural  conflicts 
lared  by  all  societies:  religious  against  secular 
ision,  country  against  city,  birth  against  educa- 
on,  strong  leadership  against  the  people's  voice, 
le  code  of  honor  against  the  energies  of  erotic  de- 
re.  But  he  also  addressed  the  conflicts  of  his  own 
istorical  moment:  the  transition  from  Catholi- 
ism  to  Protestantism  and  from  feudalism  to 
lodernity,  the  formation  of  national  identity, 
rade  and  immigration,  the  encounter  with  new 
orlds  overseas,  the  shadow  of  foreign  powers, 
fe  was  restricted  by  the  customs  of  his  age,  no- 
ably  when  it  came  to  the  subordination  of  wora- 
n,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  prophetic  of  fu- 
ure  ages.  Despite  the  inferior  position  of  most 
'omen  in  his  society  and  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ention  of  his  theater  meant  that  female  parts 
/ere  played  by  young  men,  he  gives  a  remark- 
able degree  of  freedom  and  mental 
agility  to  his  women. 


w 

T  Thet 


hether  set  or  written  in  the  past,  all  great 
>lays  speak  to  present  times.  In  Shakespeare,  top- 
cal  allusion  is  rare — the  odd  flattering  glance  at 


Queen  Elizabeth,  one  conspicuous  nod  to  the  Earl 
of  Essex — but  the  sense  of  the  fictional  world  on- 
stage as  a  mirror  of  the  real  world  beyond  the  au- 
ditorium is  pervasive.  In  Hamlet,  for  example,  the 
prince  is  delighted  when  he  hears  the  news  that  the 
players  have  returned  to  Elsinore.  He  greets  them 
as  personal  friends.  Some  of  the  theater  enthusi- 
asts among  the  courtiers  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
then  King  James,  such  as  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  Earl  of  Montgomery, 
would  have  greeted  Shakespeare  and  his  fellow 
actors  in  the  same  way.  The  circumstances  of  the 
fictional  acting  company  at  Elsinore  reflect  those 
of  the  real  company,  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Men, 
that  first  put  on  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.  Their  high- 
est priority  is  to  be  available  on  demand  for  court 
performances,  if  necessary  reshaping  their  repertoire 
in  response  to  a  particular  demand,  as  when  Ham- 
let asks  for  a  speech  of  some  dozen  or  sixteen  lines 
to  be  inserted  into  their  tragedy.  While  waiting  to 
be  summoned  to  the  palace,  they  perform  regularly 
nearby,  trying  out  each  new  play  in  the  court  of 
public  opinion.  They  are  an  all-male  company, 
whose  teenage  apprentices  play  the  female  parts. 
Their  business  at  the  box  office  faces  a  range  of 
challenges,  from  state  cen- 
sorship to  closure  because 
of  plague  to  rival  attrac- 
tions and  in  particular  a 
fashionable  new  company 
consisting  entirely  of  high- 
ly trained  schoolboys. 

Given  that  the  players 
in  Hamlet  are  in  part  a  wit- 
ty self-representation  of 
Shakespeare's  own  acting 
company,  it  is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  Shakespeare 
himself  believed,  as  Ham- 
let does,  that  actors  are  "the 
abstracts  and  brief  chroni- 
cles of  the  time."  Accord- 
ing to  contemporaneous 
dictionaries,  an  abstract 
was  "a  little  book  or  vol- 
ume gathered  out  of  a 
greater,"  "an  abridgement, 
epitome,  summary,  com- 
pendium, short  course,  or 
discourse."  In  an  age  of  long 
sermons,  interminable 
homilies,  and  closely  print- 
ed treatises  on  ethics  and 
politics,  plays  provided  a 
crash  course  in  the  way  of 
the  world,  an  instantaneous 
nu nor  of  manners  and  of 
life.  The  weighty  folio  vol- 
umes of  The  Chronicles  oj 
England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 


Titania  Awakes,  Surrounded  by  Attendant  Fairies,  Clinging  Rapturously  to  Bottom, 
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ESSAY      4 1 


OHAKESPEARE  LIVED  IN  A  WORLD 

OF  GOVERNMENT  SPIES,  CATHOLIC 

CONSPIRACIES,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

EXECUTIONS  OF  TRAITORS 


land  gathered  by  Raphael  Holinshed  and  others 
were  anything  but  brief,  and  in  a  fraction  of  the 
time  it  would  have  taken  to  read  them-  and  ai  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  buying  the  book  Shake 
speare's  players,  as  they  moved  from  the  Rose  to  the 
Theatre  to  the  t  lurtain  to  the  C  Hobe,  offered  the 
London  public  an  abridgement  and  compendium 
of  the  nation's  history. 

Their  dramatized  "chronicles"  of  times  past 
whether  English,  British,  European,  ancient 
(.  ireek,  or  Roman — were  also  mirrors  of  the  pres- 
ent. All  productions  were  "modern  dress,"  with 

just  the  occasional 
period  detail,  such  as 
emblematic  togas  to 
represent  classic  al 
Rome.  The  kings, 
dukes,  and  ladies  in 
the  plays  would  have 
looked  impressively 
courtly  not  least  be- 
cause their  wardrobe 
consisted  in  part  of  the  secondhand  clothes  of 
courtiers:  often  when  aristocrats  died,  they  would 
bequeath  items  of  clothing  to  their  servants,  who 
would  sell  them  to  the  players.  From  his  reading 
and  his  firsthand  experience  of  submitting  his 
work  for  the  approval  of  the  Master  of  the  Rev- 
els, then  performing  at  court,  Shakespeare  learned 
the  language  and  manners  of  courtiership,  and  his 
characters  came  to  speak  and  to  gesture,  as  well 
as  to  be  dressed,  in  the  manner  of  monarchs  and 
their  entourage.  A  Duke  of  Buckingham  or  Earl 
of  Pembroke  in  the  audience  might  have  seen 
himself  mirrored  in  one  of  his  ancestors  in  the 
chronicle  plays.  King  James,  who  claimed  de- 
scent from  Banquo,  would  have  watched  the 
Scottish  play  with  close  attention.  And  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  liked  to  consid- 
er him  the  modern  Achilles,  would  have  found 
rich  food  for  thought  in  Shakespeare's  decon- 
struction  of  the  Achillean  code  of  chivalry  in  his 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  written  soon  after 
Essex's  dramatic  fall  from  Queen 

S  Elizabeth's  favor. 

ince  the  1700s,  the  cult  of  Shakespeare  has 
been  closely  hound  up  with  the  idealization  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  1.  ( !onsequently,  his  plays  often 
have  been  set  beside  the  poetry  of  John  Donne, 
the  gentleman- 1  ike  virtues  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
the  global  circumnavigation  of  Francis  Drake, 
the  colonial  enterprise  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada:  these,  it 
has  been  said,  were  the  fruits  of  England's  gold- 
en age.  The  reality  is  that  Queen  Elizabeth  in- 
herited, and  Shakespeare  grew  up  in,  a  divided 
and  vulnerable  nation.  The  Spanish  threat  and 
the  Irish  problem  would  not  go  away.  The  queen's 
tactic  of  not  marrying  was  a  highly  effective  way 


of  keeping  open  a  range  of  possible  alliaiu  es,  b 
by  the  1  tc'0s  n  had  created  severe  anxiety  abo 
the  succession  to  the  throne.  In  the  period  wh 
Shakespeare  was  writing  his  plays,  the  queen  a 
hei  ministers  had  come  to  rely  more  and  more 
coercion,  threat,  and  surveillance  in  order 
maintain  authority.3 

At  the  end  of  his  career,  writing  in  collaborJ 
tion  with  John  Fletcher,  Shakespeare  turned  h 
direct  attention  to  the  moment  that  shaped  tb] 
historical  context  of  his  own  lite:  1  lenry  VlU'sda 
umoii  to  divorce  i  Catherine  of  Aragon  and  ma 
ry  Anne  Boleyn  (or  Bullen)  in  the  hope  ofsiriri 
a  son  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne  of  England 
an  act  of  high  political  risk  that  eventually  ha 
consequences  tor  the  spiritual  life  of  the  entire  n; 
tion.  When  Shakespeare's  father,  John,  was  born 
there  was  no  church  other  than  that  of  Roma 
When  Shakespeare  was  born,  there  was  a  ney 
state  religion,  the  Church  of  England.  Whet 
Shakespeare's  father  was  born,  he  owed  a  sub 
ject's  obedience  to  the  king  but  a  soul's  obediencl 
to(  rod  via  the  pope.  During  Shakespeare's  youth 
successive  popes  excommunicated  the  Queen  a 
England  and  licensed  her  assassination.  Drastic 
measures  were  taken  to  protect  her  safety. 

Shakespeare  lived  in  a  world  of  governmem 
spies,  Catholic  conspiracies,  supposed  Catholic 
a  mspiracies  that  were  really  secret-service  frame- 
ups,  and  public  executions  of  traitors.  In  1584, 
the  queen's  Privy  Council,  their  eye  cast  anxj 
lously  on  the  claim  to  the  throne  of  Elizabeth's 
Catholic  cousin,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  instigat- 
ed a  "Bond  ot  Association  tor  the  Preservation  of 


'  Ironically,  the  only  literary  composition  to  survive  inj 
Shakespeare' s  handwriting  is  a  scene  for  a  play  that  was  nev- 
er performed  and  with  which  he  had  very  limited  involve- 
ment, h  seems  to  have  been  sometime  around  the  turn  of\ 
the  century  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain' s  Men  obtained 
the  script  of  a  play  about  Sir  Thomas  More  that  had  not  been 
staged,  due  to  political  objections  from  the  Master  of  the  Rev- 
els ,  who  licensed  all  performances .  Shakespeare  contributed* 
a  skillful  scene  in  which  More  quelled  a  noting  crowdl 
through  the  force  of  his  rhetoric.  In  a  characteristic  balancing 
act,  he  managed  both  to  animate  the  ordinary  people  in  the . 
crowd  with  colorful  detail  (thus  Doll  says  that  More' s  care 
for  the  people  is  witnessed  r>>>  his  having  "made  my  broth- 
er, Arthur  Watchins,  Sergeant  Safe's  yeoman")  and  to\ 
argue  in  Move's  voice  on  behalf  of  both  empathy  with  the 
dispossessed  (in  this  ease,  immigrants)  and  respect  fen  the 
order  of  the  state  ("For  to  the  king  God  hath  his  office 
lent/Of  dread,  of  justice,  power  and  command,/ Hath  bid 
him  rule,  and  willed  you  to  obey") .  This  was  not  enough 
to  make  the  play  acceptable:  "Leave  out  the  insurrection 
wholly,  with  the  cause  thereof,"  demanded  the  Master  of 
the  Revels,  with  the  result  that  it  languished  in  manuscript 
until  the  nineteenth  century,  when  a  scholar  realized  for  the 
first  time  that  here  were  a  few  precious  pages  in  Shake- 
speare's fluent,  barely  punctuated  hand.  Contrary  to  the 
expectation  established  by  Hemings  and  t  'ondell's  obser- 
vation, in  the  preface  to  the  First  Folio,  that  when  Shake- 
speare handed  his  manuscripts  over  to  his  acting  company 
there  was  barely  a  crossing-out,  the  scene  from  Sir  Thomas 
More  reveals  him  in  the  process  of  having  second  thoughts 
even  as  he  composes. 


42      HARPER'S  M  KGAZINI      \ 


[er  Majesty's  Royal  Person,"  whereby  they  vowed 

:o  pursue  to  utter  extermination  all  that  shall 

ttempt  by  any  act,  counsel,  or  consent  to  anything 

lat  shall  tend  to  the  harm  of  Her  Majesty's  Roy- 

1  Person,  or  claim  succession  to  the  Crown  by  the 

ntimely  death  of  Her  Majesty;  vowing  and 

rotesting  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  and  Ever- 

ving  God  to  prosecute  such  persons  to  the  death." 

Jf  Tie  Bond,  to  which  thousands  of  Englishmen 

I  igned  up,  specifically  called  for  vengeance  in  the 

)  vent  of  the  queen's  assassination.  The  world  of 

paths  and  factions,  plot  and  counterplot,  murder 

"vnd  seizure  of  the  throne,  vengeance  and  blood, 

a  Shakespeare's  tragedies  and  histories  should 

ie  understood  in  this  historical  context. 

The  public  drama  naturally  had  enormous  pro- 
iaganda  potential.  A  play  such  as  Christopher 
/larlowe's  dramatization  of 
"he  Massacre  at  Paris  that 
tad  occurred  on  St.  Bartho- 
omew's  Day  in  1572  was  a 
lerfect  vehicle  for  inflaming 
he  people  against  murder- 
jus  popish  tyranny  and 
ilso  creating  sympathy  for 
xindon's  population  of  ex- 
led  Huguenot  Protestants. 
3ut  the  drama  had  equal 
ind  opposite  subversive  po- 
ential.  In  1597  an  order 
vent  out  for  all  the  play- 
louses  to  be  demolished  as 
a  result  of  Nashe  and  Jon- 
son's  "lewd  and  mutinous" 
The  Isle  of  Dogs,  which  had 
3een  staged  at  the  Swan, 
nlad  the  order  been  carried 
:hrough,  Shakespeare's  ca- 
reer would  have  been  cut 
short  well  before  he  wrote 
many  of  his  greatest  plays. 
As  it  was,  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil relented,  though  for  a 
time  performances  were  re- 
stricted to  the  two  trusty 
troupes,  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's and  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral's Men.   But  plays 
touching  on  politics,  religion,  and  international 
relations  always  retained  the  element  of  risk.  The 
archives  of  the  Revels  office  are  punctuated  by  en- 
tries that  reveal  the  censorship  process  at  work: 
"this  is  too  insolent,  and  to  be  changed"  scrib- 
bled against  a  speech,  or  the  note  "I  did  refuse  to 
allow  a  play  of  Massinger's  because  it  did  contain 
dangerous  matter,  as  the  deposing  of  Sebastian 
King  of  Portugal  by  Philip  the  Second  and  there 
being  a  peace  sworn  twixt  the  Kings  of  England 
and  Spain."  A  passage  about  York  usurping  the 
crown  through  popular  incitement  appears  in 


the  original  published  version  of  the  play  that  be- 
came Henry  IV  Part  2,  but  not  the  Folio  text. 
References  to  Irish  rebellion  are  toned  down  in 
the  same  play,  and  Macmorris's  plea  on  behalf  of 
the  Irish  nation  is  absent  from  the  1600  Quarto 
of  Henry  V.  The  deposition  scene  is  absent  from 
the  first  three  editions  of  Richard  11.  Passages 
concerning  rebellion  seem  to  have  been  removed 
from  Henry  IV  Part  2 .  Shakespeare  had  to  change 
the  name  of  Oldcastle  to  Falstaff  so  as  not 
to  tarnish  the  memory  of  a  famous  proto- 
Protestant  martyr. 

In  1599  severely  dangerous  matter  was  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  a  history  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV  by  Sir  John  Hayward,  a  follower  of  the 
queen's  restless  favorite,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in 
which  it  was  argued  that  Richard  IPs  weakness  as 


a  ruler  was  sufficient  justification  for  Henry 
Bullingbrook's  seizure  of  the  throne.  The  book  was 
suppressed,  but  its  aura  of  subversion  clung  to 
Shakespeare's  dramatization  of  the  same  mater- 
ial: the  day  before  Essex  and  his  followers  at- 
tempted to  seize  the  court,  in  February  1601, 
they  commissioned  a  performance  of  Richard  11  at 
the  Globe,  as  if  to  prepare  Londoners  for  the  re- 
moval of  an  anointed  but  ineffective  monarch. 
Shakespeare's  political  beliefs  are  as  elusive  as 
his  religion,  his  sexuality,  and  just  about  everything 
else  about  him  that  matters.  Precisely  because  he 
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was  not  an  apologist  tor  any  single  position,  it  has 
been  possible  tor  the  plays  to  be  effectively  rein- 
terpreted in  the  light  of  each  successive  age.  In 

the  four  centuries  since  his  death,  he  has  been 
made  the  apologist  for  all  sorts  of  diametrically  op- 
posed ideologies,  many  of  them  anachronistic — 
we  should  not  forget  that  he  was  writing  before 
the  time  when  toleration  and  liberal  demoi 
became  totemic  values.  But  the  political  appro- 
priation ot  him  is  true  to  his  own  practice:  he,  too, 
was  a  great  trader  in  anachronism.  He  took  the 
political  structures  ot  ancient  Rome  and  mapped 
them  onto  his  own  time  and  state  with  fascinat- 
ing effect.  The  Rape  ofLucrece  is  set  at  the  moment 
ot  transition  from  monarchy  to  republic;  Cori- 
t)lanus,  during  the  republican  era;  Julius  Caesar, 
at  the  pivotal  moment  when  a  crown  is  ottered 
and  refused  but  the  republic  collapses  anyway. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  ends  with  the  beginning 
ot  empire,  and  Titus  Andrcmicus  fictionalizes  the 
Roman  empire  in  decay,  approaching  the  time 
when  the  great  city  will  be  sacked  by  "barbar- 
ian" hordes  from  the  north.  King  Lear  and  Cym- 
beline  find  echoes  of  the  modern  in  the  matter  of 
ancient  Britain.  The  history  plays  speak  to  both 
the  generations  before  Shakespeare  and  his  live 
audience.  Several  other  plays  use  contemporary 
Italy  as  a  mirror.  Humanist  learning  and  mer- 
cantile travel  meant  that  the  eyes  of  the  Eliza- 
bethans were  open  to  alternative  forms  of  gov- 
ernment other  than  the  hereditary  monarchy 
they  experienced  at  home.  They  had  great  ad- 
miration for  Venice,  regarding  that  island  city- 
state  as  a  model  of  anti-papal  modernity  and  trad- 
ing prowess.  Venice  had  no  monarch  but  a 
sophisticated  oligarchic  system,  which  was  ob- 
served by  English  travelers  and  absorbed  by  read- 
ers such  as  Shakespeare  by  way  of  Lewis 
Lewkenor's  translation  of  Contarini's  Tfie  Gov' 
ernment  and  Republic  of  Venice  (an  im- 
portant source  for  Othello). 


N. 


i  »t  so  k  mg  ago,  it  was  commonplace  for  his- 
torians to  assert  that  republican  thought  had  no 
following  in  England  until  well  into  the  seven- 
teenth century — that  the  intellectual  conditions 
that  made  the  Cromwellian  republic  possible 
emerged  only  a  tew  years  before  the  extraordinary 
moment  when  the  English  chopped  off  their 
king's  head.  Recent  scholarship  has  shown  that 
this  was  not  the  case:  republican  discourse,  if  not 
overt  republican  polemic,  was  widespread  in 
Shakespeare's  time.  So,  tor  instance,  the  anti- 
imperial  Roman  historian  Tacitus  was  read  and 
discussed  and  admired  as  the  most  dispassionate 
of  historians,  whose  work  combined  moral  in- 
sight into  the  behavior  of  political  actors  with  an 
assessment  ot  their  value  as  governors.  Several  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  may  by  this  light  be  described 
as  "Tacitean."  The  flavor  ot  Tacitus  is  wonderfully 


captured  in  Justus  Lipsius'  dedicatory  epistle  to  b 
edition  ot  the  Annals:  "Behold  ..  .a  theatre  of  a 
modern  lite.  I  set'  a  ruler  rising  up  against  tl 
laws  in  one  passage,  subjects  rising  up  against 
ruler  elsewhere.  I  tmd  the  devices  that  make  tn 
destruction  ot  liberty  possible  and  the  unsuJ 
cessful  effort  to  regain  it.  1  read  >>t  tyrants  ove 
thrown  in  their  turn,  and  ot  power,  ever  ui 
faithful  to  those  who  abuse  it."  This  could  equalj 
well  serve  as  a  c<  mspectus  of  Shakespeare's  histoi 
plays  and  political  tragedies. 

The  association  ot  Shakespeare  with  Tacitisi 
is  especially  interesting  because  it  aligns  him  wirJ 
the  Earl  of  Essex.  Henry  Savile,  the  first  Englisl 
translator  of  Tacitus,  became  provost  ot  Eto 
through  Essex's  patronage,  and  there  were  anurrl 
bet  ot  other  Tacitean  scholars  and  apologists  il 
his  circle.  Shakespeare's  patron,  Southampton 
was  a  follower  ot  Essex,  so  it  must  have  been  a  pd 
litical  gesture  on  Shakespeare's  part  to  dedu  at 
to  him  The  Rape  ofLucrece,  a  highly  Tacitean  ac- 
count of  the  tyranny  of  Tarquin  and  the  establ 
lishment  of  the  Roman  republic.  Shakespeare] 
most  explicit  contemporary  political  allusion  is  i 
flattering  reference  in  one  of  the  Henry  V  choruse| 
to  Essex's  military  expedition  against  the  Irishl 
The  commissioning  of  the  performance  of  Richar( 
II  on  the  eve  of  the  Essex  rebellion  suggests  thai 
the  Tacitean  faction  still  considered  Shakespeart 
to  be  effectively  their  house  dramatist  in  the  las! 
years  of  the  old  queen's  reign.  But  with  his  usu- 
al cunning,  Shakespeare  somehow  managed  tel 
throw  off  the  association:  Essex  was  executed  tot 
treason,  and  Southampton  was  sent  to  the  Tow-l 
er,  but  the  players  got  away  with  a  reprimand. 
They  claimed  that  they  had  put  on  the  show 
only  because  they  had  been  well  paid  to  do  so. 

Shakespeare  sometimes  wrote  in  direct  flat- 
tery of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  in  the  epilogue  to  a 
court  performance  on  Shrove  Tuesday  1 599.  Andi 
the  Virgin  Queen  is  almost  certainly  the  im-j 
mortal  phoenix  of  the  mysteriously  beautiful! 
poem  that  has  become  known  as  "The  Phoenixi 
and  the  Turtle,"  published  the  same  year  as  the! 
Essex  rebellion.  But  when  the  old  queen  finally 
died  in  1603,  Henry  Chettle  expressed  surprise 
that  Shakespeare  did  not  "drop  from  his  honied 
Muse  one  sable  tear"  in  her  memory.  Although 
there  seems  not  to  have  been  a  published  elegy, 
Shakespeare  did  perhaps  reflect  on  the  end  of 
the  era  and  the  uncertain  times  to  come  in  Son- 
net 107,  with  its  reference  to  the  "eclipse"  of  the 
"mortal  moon"  (in  classical  mythology,  the  moon 
was  associated  with  Diana  the  virgin  huntress — 
and  Elizabeth  in  turn  was  associated  with  her). 

The  new  king,  James  I,  who  had  held  the  Scot- 
tish throne  as  James  VI  since  he  had  been  an  in- 
fant, immediately  took  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Men  under  his  direct  patronage.  Henceforth  they 
would  be  the  King's  Men,  and  for  the  rest  of 
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I  lakespeare's  career  they  were  favored  with  far 

i  i.ore  court  performances  than  any  of  their  rivals. 

t[  here  even  seem  to  have  been  rumors  early  in  the 

:ign  that  Shakespeare  and  Burbage  were  being 

jnsidered  for  knighthoods,  an  unprecedented 

onor  for  mere  actors — and  one  that  in  the  event 

as  not  accorded  to  a  member  of  the  profession 

>r  nearly  three  hundred  years,  when  the  title  was 

estowed  upon  Henry  Irving,  the  leading  Shake - 

->earean  actor  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign. 

The  King's  Men  were  given  the  status  of 

irooms  of  the  Chamber.  Each  sharer  in  the  cora- 

any  was  given  four  and  a  half  yards  of  red  cloth 

om  the  Master  of  the  Great  Wardrobe  for  the 

ccasion  of  the  new  king's  ceremonial  proces- 

;on  through  the  city  of  London  in  March  1604- 

i  August  of  that  year,  they  had  to  close  their  the- 

ter  and  spend  eighteen  days  literally  "waiting" 

1  attendance  at  Somerset  House  during  the  vis- 

:  of  a  special  envoy  from  the  king  of  Spain,  while 

peace  treaty  was  being  thrashed  out.  This  mo- 

xent  of  suspension  was  an  important  turning 

oint  in  Shakespeare's  career.  Elizabethan  Shake  - 

j  3eare  was  a  war  poet:  the  Armada  and  the  cam- 

aigns  against  the  Spanish  in  the  Netherlands  had 

vershadowed  his  whole  career.  Jacobean  Shake - 

peare  was  a  peace  poet:  of  course  he  still  wrote 

attle  scenes,  which  were  always  good  box  of- 

ce,  but  a  play  such  as  Coriolanus  is  equally  in- 

erested  in  the  question  of  what  happens  to  a 

aan  of  action  in  time  of  peace.  A  Scottish  king 

/orking  in  harmony  with  the  English  court  brings 

leace  at  the  climax  of  Macbeth,  Cymbeline  ends 

/ith  a  peace  treaty,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra 

i  oncludes  with  Octavius  becoming  Augustus  and 

hromising  to  fulfill  his  prediction  that  "The  time 

if  universal  peace  is  near."  James  liked  to  see 

I  limself  as  a  modern  Augustus,  at  once  the  bringer 

|  if  peace  across  Europe  and  the  founder  of  a  new 

mpire  ("Britain,"  in  contrast  to  Elizabeth's  "Eng- 

and").  Shakespeare's  Jacobean  plays  resonate 

vith  the  new  king's  preoccupations:  in  Macbeth, 

he  Gunpowder  Plot,  witchcraft,  the  lineage  of 

3anquo,  the  practice  of  "touching"  subjects  to 

:ure  them  of  scrofula,  known  as  the  King's  Evil; 

n  Lear,  the  need  to  unite  Britain  and  the  dire 

:onsequences  of  its  division;  in  Cymbeline,  Britain 

is  a  new  Rome  and  the  talismanic  Welsh  port  of 

vlilford  Haven,  where  Henry  Richmond  landed 

it  the  dawn  of  the  Tudor  dynasty;  in  The  Winter's 

Tale  and  The  Tempest,  royal  children 

and  dynastic  liaisons. 


S, 


hakespeare's  insights  into  the  dynamics  of 
oyalty  and  power  are  such  that,  whoever  is  king 
3r  president  or  prime  minister,  one  or  more  of  the 
:>lays  will  always  strike  a  resonance  with  the 
:imes.  Shakespeare  endures  because  with  each 
lew  turn  of  history,  a  new  dimension  of  his  work 
apens  up  before  us.  When  George  111  went  mad, 


King  Lear  was  kept  off  the  stage — it  was  just  too 
close  to  the  truth.  During  the  Cold  War,  Lear 
again  became  Shakespeare's  hottest  play,  its  com- 
bination of  starkness  and  absurdity  answering  to 
the  mood  of  the  age,  inspiring  the  Polish  critic  Jan 
Kott  to  compare  it  to  Samuel  Beckett's  Endgame 
in  his  influential  book  Shakespeare  Our  Contem- 
porary (1962)  and  both  the  Russian  Grigori  Koz- 
intsev  (1969)  and  the  English  Peter  Brook  (1971) 
to  make  darkly  brilliant  film  versions. 

Early  in  1934,  when  the  French  Socialist  gov- 
ernment was  close  to  collapse,  a  new  translation 
of  Coriolanus  was  staged  at  the  Comedie  Francaise 
in  Paris.  The  production  was  perceived  as  an  at- 
tack on  democratic  institutions.  Clashing  pro- 
and  anti-government  factions  shut  down  the  au- 
ditorium. Shakespeare's  translator,  a  Swiss,  was 
branded  a  foreign  fascist.  The  prime  minister 
fired  the  theater  director  and  replaced  him  with 
the  head  of  the  national  police,  whose  artistic 
credentials  were  somewhat  questionable.  What 
are  we  to  conclude  from  this  real-life  drama?  That 
Coriolanus'  contempt  for  the  rabble  makes  Shake- 
speare himself  into  a  proto-fascist?  How  could  it 
then  have  been  that  the  following  year  the  Maly 
Theatre  in  Stalin's  Moscow  staged  a  production 
of  the  same  play  that  sought  to  demonstrate  that 
Coriolanus  was  an  "enemy  of  the  people"  and 
that  Shakespeare  was  therefore  a  true  socialist? 
Shakespeare  was  neither  an  absolutist  nor  a  dem- 
ocrat, but  the  fact  that  both  productions  were 
possible  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  he  con- 
tinues to  command  our  interest. 

On  June  16,  2006,  a  production  of  Titus  An- 
dronicus  directed  by  Yukio  Ninagawa  opened  at  the 
Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  in  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  as  part  of  a  festival  in  which  Shake- 
speare's complete  works  were  staged  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  Titus  is  a  dramatization  of  the  bloody  and 
inexorable  logic  of  revenge  in  a  militarized  world 
where  the  highest  value  is  placed  upon  the  code 
of  honor.  For  Shakespeare  and  his  original  audi- 
ences, imperial  Rome  was  synonymous  with  such 
a  culture;  the  Ninagawa  production  powerfully 
aligned  the  play  with  samurai  codes  of  behavior 
(twenty  years  earlier,  the  same  director  had 
achieved  a  similar  cultural  translation  in  an  in- 
ternationally acclaimed  staging  of  Macbeth).  This 
Titus  was  an  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  sev- 
eral eras  at  once:  Ninagawa  followed  Shakespeare 
in  skillfully  collapsing  several  phases  of  ancient  Ro- 
man history  into  one  (primitive,  republican,  im- 
perial, decadent),  while  at  the  same  time  specta- 
tors were  conscious  of  both  Shakespeare's 
sixteenth-century  England  and  the  enduring  in- 
fluence of  samurai  Japan.  But  the  play  also  res- 
onated with  the  present:  at  the  same  time  in  Iraq 
two  American  soldiers  had  their  throats  slit  in 
revenge  for  the  death  in  an  air  strike  two  weeks 
earlier  of  Abu  Musab  al-Zarqawi,  the  leader  of 
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AI  Qaeda  in  Iraq.  According  to  the  Mujahedeen 
Shura  (  buncil,  this  ritualized  act  of  vengeance  was 
carried  out  personally  by  al-Zarqawi's  successor — 
Hist  .is  Titus  exacts  revenge  with  his  own  re- 
maining hand.  As  long  as  we  have  wars,  rape, 
codes  ot  honor,  and  violent  acts  of  revenge,  Shake- 
speare's tragic  vision  will  go  on  being  contempo- 
rary. As  long  as  we  continue  to  he  fascinated  by 
human  relationships — children  rebelling  against 
parents,  mothers  struggling  to  let  their  sons  grow 
up  and  break  tree,  best  friends  falling  tor  the  same 
girl,  servants  and  counselors  who  are  wiser  than 
their  masters,  ordinary  people  using  jokes  as  a 
way  ot  deflating  those  in  authority — lus 
comic  vision  will  also  remain  alive. 


P 

M        . 


.eople  are  not  really  killed  on  the  Shake- 
spearean stage — nor  do  people  speak  highly 
rhetorical  five-beat  iambic  pentameter  verse 
lines  in  real  lite.  Thus,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  an  entirely  naturalistic  staging  of 
Shakespeare.  (Stylistically,  the  kind  of  drama 
from  which  he  is  furthest  is  soap  opera — 
though,  gloriously,  tor  all  the  tine  language 
and  exotic  settings,  many  of  his  plots  and 
themes  inhabit  the  same  realm  as  those  of  the 
soaps.)  Every  production  has  to  maintain  a 
delicate  balance  between  creating  the  illusion 
ot  reality  and  self-consciously  acknowledging 
the  theatrical  process.  Shakespeare  loved  that 
duality,  which  is  why  one  of  his  favorite  de- 
vices is  what  critics  call  "metadrama":  plays- 
within-the-play,  impersonation  and  dressing-up, 
allusions  to  the  world  as  theater  and  life  as  act- 
in",  direct  addresses  to  the  audience,  choric  fig- 
ures who  are  both  inside  and  outside  the  action. 

In  Shakespeare's  world,  character  is  not  pre- 
determined. People  become  themselves  through 
action,  dialogue,  the  process  ot  thinking.  Drama 
is  a  basic  tool  for  discovery  ot  the  self,  achieved 
through  exile,  disguise,  soliloquy,  and  scenic 
counterpoint.  For  Shakespeare,  value  is  not  ab- 
solute. It  depends  upon  reflection,  as  when  a  per- 
son's "virtues  shining  upon  others/Heat  them, 
and  they  retort  that  heat  again/To  the  first  giv- 
er" (Troilus  and  Cressida).  Shakespeare's  theory  i  if 
human  relativity  is  made  possible  by  his  dramat- 
ic medium,  by  double  plots,  contradictions  be- 
tween word  and  action,  and  the  constant  presence 
ot  a  questioning  audience. 

In  our  journey  through  lite,  a  character's  jour- 
ney through  a  play,  do  we  find  a  core  of  "self"  or 
do  we  make  ourselves  up  as  we  go  along?  In 
Shakespeare,  those  with  pre-written  scripts  find 
their  plotted  stones  disrupted:  Prospero,  Angelo, 
the  men  in  Lore's  Labour's  Lust,  Shylock,  Bertram, 
Leontes,  Henry  IV,  (Joriolanus,  Lear.  The  pow- 
erful exception  is  Prince  Hal/Henry  V,  who  al- 
ways remains  ruthlessly  in  control  of  his  master 
plan  even  as  he  gives  the  impression  of  being 


Hist  one  ot  the  hoys.  Those  who  improvise  are  tl 
characters  who  most  excite  Shakespeare  (ai 
us):  Hamlet,  Falstaff,  I  ady  Macbeth,  BeatrirJ 
Rosalind,  Viola,  the  Bastard  in  Kmgjohn,  Mel 
cutio,  Cleopatra,  and  in  their  darker  way  Richan 
III,  Edmund  in  Lear,  and  lago.  1  hose  who  can 
not  adapl  10  change  inspire  our  pity  (Richard  Ii 
Othello).  At  the  deepest  level,  Shakespeare! 
most  successful  characters  are  the  best  actors.  I 

"Shakespeare's  plays,"  wrote  Or.  Samuel  Johi 
son  m  the  preface  to  his  edition  ot  1765,  "ai 
not  in  the  rigorous  and  critical  sense  eitha 
tragedies  or  comedies,  but  compositions  of  adij 
tine  t  kind;  exhibiting  the  real  slate  ot  suhlunari 
nature,  which  partakes  ,4  good  and  evil,  jo\  .m 
sorrow,  mingled  with  endless  variety  ot  proportio 
and  innumerable  modes  ot  combination;  and  e> 
pressing  the  course  ot  the  world,  in  which  the  lo- 
ot one  is  the  gain  of  another;  in  which,  at  the  sam 
time,  the  reveler  is  hasting  to  his  wine,  and  th 
mourner  burying  his  friend;  in  which  the  malig 
nity  ot  one  is  sometimes  defeated  by  the  frolic  ( 
another;  and  many  mischiefs  and  many  benefit 
are  done  and  hindered  without  design."  In  Ather 
in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  tragedy  an 
comedy  were  strictly  separated.  Tragedy  con 
cerned  the  downfall  of  great  men  and  womeni 
larger-than-life  figures,  kings  and  queens,  myth 
ical  heroes  and  anti-heroes — Agamemnon 
Clytemnestra,  Oedipus,  Hercules,  Medea.  Com' 
edy  was  filled  with  ordinary  people:  petulant  fa 
thers,  unruly  wives,  clever  servants,  young  lover:] 
on  the  make.  Arbiters  of  taste  have  a  tendency 
to  shelter  themselves  under  the  wings  of  tradition 
For  this  reason,  literary  theorists  from  the  six-' 
teenth  to  the  eighteenth  century  regarded  tht 
practices  of  the  ancients  as  rules  to  be  obeyei 
rather  than  examples  to  be  admired.  In  Shake- 
speare's lifetime,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  wrote  with 
lofty  disdain  of  the  "mongrel  tragi-comedy"  that 
was  the  staple  fare  of  the  London  stage. 

Johnson's  preface  to  Shakespeare  was  written, 
in  a  spirit  of  English  empiricism  that  did  not  wor-j 
ry  itself  about  neoclassical  rules.  "There  is  always 
an  appeal  open  from  criticism  to  nature,"  he  says: 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  great  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  mingle  joy  with  sorrow  and  high  with 
low.  They  may  not  conform  to  the  model  of  the 
ancients,  hut  they  are  true  to  life.  The  fall  of  the 
mighty  is  only  part  of  the  picture.  Even  Shake- 
speare's severest  tragedies  have  their  comedians: 
the  Porter  in  Macbeth,  Lear's  Fool.  Even  his  hap- 
piest comedies  have  their  malcontents:  Jaques  in 
As  You  Like  It,  Don  John  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing.  We  might  even  say  that  all  Shakespeare's 
plays  are  tragicomedies,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  his  drama  is,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
also  recognized,  "the  mirror  of  life."  And  why  it 
remains  so  vibrantly  alive  on  page,  stage,  and 
screen  some  tour  centuries  after  his  death.  ■ 
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December  2004.  On  the 
Euphrates  R.iver,  in  Iraqis 
volatile  Anbar  province,  on 
one  of  the  -top  levels  of  the 
Haditha  Ram,  isolated  from 
the  reserve  marines  of  the 
1st  Battalion  of  the  23rd 
Regiment,  which  is  head- 
quartered here,  two  US. 


servicemen  ^re  tasked  with 
shaping  a  motley  ^roup 
from  the  Iraqi  National 
Guard  (i.N.G.)  into  the  sort  of 
self-motivated,  competent 
soldiers  that  can — in  the 
words  of  President  George 
W.  £ush-  "stand  up'so  that 
we  can  "stand  down," 


SACco  B  at, 


Joe  Sacco's  most  recent  book  of  comics  journalism  is  The  Fixer:  A  Story  from  Saraje 


ajevo. 


R  H  [(  )     47 


heavy  equipment  service  manager  in  his  civilian  life  in 
Crosby  .Texas,  can't  believe  these  guys.  Theyb!  gone  over 
the  formations  "with  little  army  men"ayainanda£ain. 
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! 


ARE 


ARE 

^T^M  A  little!  HURT? 
.BABY?. 


'J  w^ 


«p 


1BET 
YOU'RE  NOT 
£OlN£  TO 
k  CHE  AT  ANY- 
,MOR£,  AR£, 


fLJka^ //fenced 


J    SACCO     ?.<?«> 


FOLIO      4l> 


r  for1* 

T^OSE  OF 
YOU  WHO 
ACEPTHE 
TEST,  £X- 
C£LLtNT 
3Q»1 


NEXT    "W  >OUVt 
WEEK  WE  ~     TO  KNOW 
GET  OH  THE    WHAT  VOUl 
BOlNfi  OR 
SOLDIERS  AR 
43OIN6  TO  ££1 
SHOT  «N  THI 
BACK. 


While  the  men  30  over  the  answers  to  the  quiz,  Sat 
Weaver  steps  over  to  where  I've  been  sitting  taking  notes 

some.  VJ-^WInfa^" 

a® 

^Ou/r, 


SOME  OF 

they'reT  them  have 

BACK-  \  NO  COMMON 

woods  Jsense,  NO 

COMPREHEN- 
SION 
SKILLS 


Its  time  to  check  the  mate-up  test  o\  j 
the  guardsman  who  cheated.; 


nw' 


I  TOLD 

you  we  coulp 

PO  IT  THE  EASY 

WAV  ANP  LEARN, 
OR  WE  CAM  DO  It 
THROUGH  PAlNf 


Sqt.  Weaver  orders  the  -fellow  into 
a  stress  position  and  tel  Is  him  to  hold 
it  for  ten  minutes,  f| 


'EVERY 
rTlM£  YOU 
STAND  OR. 
TOUCH  YOUR 
LEGS  OR  ANY 
THING,  WEU 
,  START  WE 
iTEN  MIN- 
'   UTE5  A- 
sGAlN/ 


Before  too  lonq,the  guardsman 
squirms  upright  ana  drops  his 
arms.  Hes  made  to  start  aqain. ' 
Minutes  later  he's  babbling. 


SACCC  7  Ob 
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Scjt. Weaver;  too,  worries  that  they  haven't  qot  -the  basics 
'jown.  Me  reviews  hand  signals  they  should  know  by  now 


Sojl.  Weaver  promises  real 
Combat  training  affcer  cHow. 


50  ALL  OF 
[VOL)  WHO  ARE 
Pissed  of=F  at 

ME,  VOU  CAN 
KlCK  MY 

ASS... 


J   SACCO     7-0£> 
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In  fact,  none  of 
these  men,  who 
were  already  in 
the  I.N.G.,  knew 
they  were  in  -(or 
this  Marine  boot 
camp  stuff-  One 
day  they  were 
loCKed  in  a  roon\ 
and  the  next 
they  were  in 
vehicles  heading 
for  Haditna 
Vam.  for  secur- 
ity reasons  they 
were  not  told 
where  they  were 
going;  their 
loved  ones  still 
do  not  know 
theu,  are  here. 


After  their  three- week  course,  Doc  Saba  tells  me.theu'll  have  a 
graduation  ceremony  where  awards  will  be  given  to  the  best 
and  the  most-improved  trainee. 


V    WE'RE 
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Meanwhile,  one  quu,  still  hasn't 
come  to  his  -feet.>le5  Complainir. 
about  his  hips.  Not  even%tWeav( 
can  shout  him  off  the  ground. 


The  ne*t  morning,  before  sunrise,  while  the  guardsmen 
are  assembled  on  top  of  t!he  dam  to  take  showers  in  relays 
of -four,  I  ask  to  speak  to  the.  trainee  who  has  seemed 
the  most  serious  about  his  instruction. 


Unlike  most  of  the  others,  he  is 
well  schooled.  He  has  a  deoree 
in  mathematics  from  the  edu- 
catjgnaj  college  in  gamadi. 


CrOTO 
ANf  I.N£ 
CAMP-  AMP  ££T 
HIRED  JUST 
LIKE  THAT. 
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at 
,L\\ 


ANY  OF  YOU  FO< 
WITH  MY  SCHEPU 
1  WILL  RUN  YOU 
ASS  TILL  YOU  PUK 
TILL  YOU'RE 
CURLEP  UP  LIK, 
A  LITTLE 
BA&Y/ 


Today's  class 
takes  place  on 
top  of  the  dam. 
After  some 
warm  ups,  the 
guardsmen  are 
paired  up  to  -try 
■the  moves  thetj 
learned  yester- 
day. They  seem 
enthusiastic 
about  this  kunq 
fu  Stuff,  about 
inflicting  pain  on 
their  partners. 
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Soon  they'll  be  put  on  the  firing  range 
&  test  -their  proficiency  on  the  A.K.4?. 


X  SACXO    S'O* 
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One  of -t 
trainees 
sweep...  j 

he,  uouno,er 
can't  do  a  "leo, 

^^           fe     7 

Jj     /rvf^^\ 

jffr| 

f^  <?     A 

^Nj^Ui  U 

^^Si^Si*- 

so  Sat.  Weaver  does  one 
for  hit 
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Ken 


Todays  lesson  sputters  to  an  end,  and  it's  time 
■for  a  pep  talk. 


W*£n 


PS 
U 


*.\ 


j&\ 


PANTS 


n 


youz 


"M 


^^7e*  vA"  *NG 


H£LL 


Up. 


— N 


>" 


>oc  Saba  lets  them  know  about  a  <jroup 
>f  Ii-ac^i  police  just  executed  in  Tikn't. 


^ss 


THEY'RE  ALL    gjy5»/2ff 
PEAP  POLICE  OFFI- 

CERS, THEY  THREW 
A  SATCHEL  CHAe&E 
(M  THE  POLICE.  STA- 
TION AND  BLEW  IT  UP 


the:    \^  the    "Vand  if  you 

BULLETS        G£T  K»LL£t> 


JOAcco    ^.ofa 


FOLIO      59 


He  tells  them  they'll  be  expected  to  encourage 
others  to  join  the  IN.G.    Then: 


J    SACCO  e-o* 
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spend  a  little  time  with  a  few  guardsmen  who  are  willing  to  talk  to  me 


wonder  if  theu  are  telling  me  what  ttey  think  1  want  to  hear:  1  wonder  if  they  think 
am  QoinQ  to  report  what  they  satj  to  5gt.  Weaver  or  fefcfaj  Officer  5econd  Class  Saba. 


3".  sacco    ?.Ofe 


F<  >LI<  »      61 


V     ALSO,      ^  OME   ^AMP  A  FRlENl 
FRIENDS  fiOT  \  WAS  Hit  \     OF  MINE  IN 
KILLED  &i  TH£  )B7  A  BUL-i  FALLUJA  -  H£| 
AMERICAN  X   LET     y  AND  HIS  FAMlL'l 
DIED  FROM  A 
\ ROCKET  FROM 
AN  AMERICA 
PLANE. 


J    SACCO   & 
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The  Greatest  Political  Thinkers  in  History 
The  Ideas  that  Shape  our  World 


Power  over  People:  Classical  and  Modern  Political  Theory 
offers  16  audio  or  DVD  lectures  by  one  of  America's  most  prominent  scholars 


w 


hy  is  the  world  the  way  it  is? 
What  is  the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  said  about 
overnment,  power,  and  the  individual 
1  society?  Are  human  beings  funda- 
mentally equal  or  unequal? 

Illuminating  Comparisons 

Now  there's  a  way  for  you  to  fill  the 
aps  without  putting  your  life  on  hold. 
'ower  over  People:  Classical  and 
dodern  Political  Theory  is  a  cross-cul- 
ural  exploration  of  2,500  years  of  polit- 
cal  philosophy  tailored  for  continuing 
earners  like  you.  If  you  spend  just  45 
ninutes  a  day — while  commuting, 
elaxing  at  home,  or  even  exercising — 
ou'll  learn  a  surprisingly  large  amount 
bout  the  minds  and  ideas  that  have 
haped  our  time,  and  in  little  more  than 
wo  weeks! 

Professor  Dennis  Daltons  course  is 
ocused,  accurate,  and  relevant;  you  will 
:njoy  intellectual  stimulation  of  the 
lighest  order.  Professor  Dalton  is  that 
are  teacher  who  combines  erudition, 
luency,  and  the  ability  to  awaken  oth- 
rs'  passion  for  learning. 

In  this  course,  he  invites  you  to 
:xamine  some  of  the  fundamental  ques- 
ions  that  have  shaped  Western  political 
hought  since  its  inception,  together 
vith  some  of  the  most  influential 
inswers  that  political  theorists  have  pro- 
posed. 

Professor  Daltons  wide-ranging 
;xploration  of  power  and  its  use  is  kept 
ocused  by  his  masterful  use  of  compar- 
>sons — he  contrasts  Plato's  idealism 
with  Aristotle's  realism,  Marx's  opti- 
mism with  Freud's  pessimism,  and 
Hitler's  exclusionism  and  exaltation  of 
/iolence  with  Gandhi's  inclusionism 
tnd  insistence  on  nonviolence. 

About  Our  Sale  Price  Policy 

Why  is  the  sale  price  for  this  course  so 
much  lower  than  its  standard  price?  Every 
course  we  make  goes  on  sale  at  least  once 
a  year.  Producing  large  quantities  of  only 
the  sale  courses  keeps  costs  down  and 
allows  us  to  pass  the  savings  on  to  you. 
This  approach  also  enables  us  to  fill  your 
order  immediately:  99%  of  all  orders 
placed  by  2:00  p.m.  eastern  time  ship 
that  same  day.  Order  before  May  18, 
2007,  to  receive  these  savings. 


You'll  take  a  fascinating  journey  that 
prompts  you  to  think  more  deeply 
about  yourself,  the  standards  that  guide 
you,  and  your  ties  to  society. 

About  Your  Professor 

Dr.  Dennis  G.  Dalton,  (Ph.D., 
University  of  London)  is  the  Ann 
Whitney  Olin  Professor  of  Political 
Science  at  Barnard  College,  Columbia 
University.  Professor  Dalton  has  been 
honored  with  several  scholarships  and 
grants  including  two  Fulbright 
Scholarships. 

About  The  Teaching  Company 

We  review  hundreds  of  top-rated 
professors  from  America's  best  colleges 
and  universities  each  year.  From  this 
extraordinary  group,  we  choose  only 
those  rated  highest  by  panels  of  our  cus- 
tomers. Fewer  than  10%  of  these  world- 
class  scholar-teachers  are  selected  to 
make  The  Great  Courses.  We've  been 
doing  this  since  1990,  producing  more 


than  2,000  hours  of  material  in  modern 
and  ancient  history,  philosophy,  litera- 
ture, fine  arts,  the  sciences,  and  mathe- 
matics for  intelligent,  engaged,  adult 
ifelong  learners.  If  a  course  is  ever  less 
than  completely  satisfying,  you  may 
exchange  it  for  another  or  we  will 
refund  your  money  promptly. 

Lecture  Titles 

The  Hindu  Vision  of  Life 

Thucydides  and  The  Peloponnesian 

War 

Law  and  Rule  in  Sophocles's  Antigone 

Socrates  and  Socratic  Quest 

Plato — Idealism  and  Power,  Part  I 

Plato — Idealism  and  Power,  Part  II 

Aristotle's  Critique  of  Plato's  Republic 

Machiavelli's  Theory  of  Power  Politics 

Rousseau's  Theory  of  Human  Nature 

and  Society 

Marx's  Critique  of  Capitalism  and 

Solution  of  Communism 

Freud's  Theory  or  Human  Nature  and 

Civilization 

Thoreau's  Theory  of  Civil 

Disobedience 

Dostoyevsky's  Grand  Inquisitor 

The  Idea  of  Anarchism  and  the 

Example  of  Emma  Goldman 

Hitler's  Use  of  Power 

Gandhi's  Use  of  Power 


10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 


The  Teaching  Company' 

The  Joy  of  Lifelong  Learning  Every  Day" 

Great  Professors,  Great  Courses,  Great  Vatuf 

Guaranteed.™ 


SAVE    UP    TO    $1  85! 
OFFER  GOOD  UNTIL   MAY   18,   2007 


1-800-TEACH-12  (1-800-832-2412) 
Fax:  703-378-3819 


Special  offer  is  available  online  at 

WWW.TEACH1 2.com/3harp 


W  Great  Courses* 

a    Tin  Teaching  Company' 
".    4151  Lafayette  Center  Drive,  Suite  100 
Chantilly.VA  20151-1232 

Priority  Code  22684 

Please  send  me  Power  over  People:  Classical  and  Modern 
Political  Theory,  which  consists  or  sixteen  45-minute  lec- 
tures with  complete  lecture  outlines. 

Q   DVD  $69.95  (std.  price  $254. l)5)  SAVE  $185! 

plus  $10  shipping,  processing,  .1  rid  lifetime  satisfaction  guarantee. 

□  Audio  CD  $49.95  (std.  price  $179.95)  SAVE  $130! 
plus  $10  shipping,  processing,  and  lifetime  satisfaction  guarantee. 

Q  Audiotape  $34.95  (std.  price  $129.95)  SAVE  $95! 

plus  $10  shipping,  processing,  and  lifetime  satisfaction  guarantee, 

U   Check  or  Money  Order  Enclosed 

*    Non-U -S.  ( >rdcrs;  Additional  shipping  charges  apply. 

For  more  derails,  c.ill  us  or  visit  ilie  FAQ  page  on  our  website 

"  Virginia  residents  please  add  S%  sales  rax. 


Charge  my  credit  card: 

a  RSlf|[j  If" 


i 


N.VMI    (I'l  l..\S|    PRINT) 


i  ity/State/ZIP 


Phoni  (If 'we  have  queuiom  regarding  m>  ordt)     requiredfoi  i>, 

a     FREE  CATALOG.  Phase  send  mc  a  free  ( 
currenl  catalog  (no  purchase  necessary). 


,fVM 


Spec 
Offc 


vaikbl.  online  a  I  www  ITA<  H12.com/3hi 
ough:  May  18.  201)7 


ANN 


DIETARY- 1X1)1 

Giving  the  Muslim  worl( 


An  army,  it  is  said,  marches  on  its  stomach.  And  in  the  wars  the 
United  States  has  waged  since  September  1 1,  the  nation  has  had 
to  provide  not  only  for  its  own  troops  hut  also  for  friends  and  even 
toes  entangled  in  its  operations  abroad.  Prisoners  at  Guantanamo 
Bay,  translators  in  Afghanistan,  a  quickly  ramped-up  Iraqi  army — 
the  U.S.  military  feeds  them  all,  and  not  just  any  tare:  these  rations 
are  Islamically  sanctioned,  halal  versions  of  the  military's  own  go- 
anywhere,  high-calorie  Meals  Ready  to  Eat  (MREs).  Over  the  past 
five  years,  millions  ot  these  halal  MRE  packs  have  been  prepared 
at  home  and  shipped  to  the  remote  fronts  in  America's  global  fight. 
The  massive  dietary  operation,  though,  has  proven  almost  as  dif- 
ficult to  carry  out  as  its  military  complement.  Feeding  the  Muslim 
world,  it  turns  out,  is  not  that  different  from  policing  it. 


Just  as  with  war,  you  cannot  do  a  halal  MRE  on  the  cheap.  Every 
single  ingredient  of  every  piece  of  food  in  the  meals  must  meet  ex- 
acting certification  standards.  Foods  flavored  with  vanilla  extract, 
which  includes  alcohol,  are  haram,  or  forbidden,  as  are  most  mass- 
produced  bakery  goods,  which  frequently  contain  a  nonessential 
amino  acid  derived  from  human  hair.  The  meats  in  the  halal  en- 
trees, such  as  in  this  Chicken  Mediterranean,  must  be  specially 
butchered — the  slaughter  supervised,  the  animals  prayed  over,  the 
blood  properly  drained.  The  entrees  are  then  assembled  in  a  plant 
that  is  triple-cleaned  before  work  begins,  to  ensure  that  no  non- 
halal  scraps  lurk  in  the  machinery.  Because  the  company  con- 
tracted to  make  the  meals  provides  the  military  with  kosher  MREs 
as  well,  it  had  hoped  to  save  costs  by  combining  its  operations.  A 
rabbi,  a  halal  butcher,  and  the  company's  lawyer  met  to  figure  out 
whether  chickens  might  be  killed  in  a  way  that  simultaneously  sat- 
isfied the  dietary  laws  of  both  faiths.  After  a  long  day  of  trying  to 
slaughter  a  theoretical  bird,  all  had  to  admit  that  it  couldn't  be  done. 


A  hungry  Iraqi  soldier,  on  ripping  open  one  of  these  MREs, 
might  be  inclined  to  think  ot  the  Americans  less  as  liberators 
than  as  imperial  invaders  and  occupiers.  Everything  in  the 
packs  is  made  100  percent  in  the  USA,  and  the  meals  are 
chock-full  of  iconic  American  food  brands,  such  as  these  Kel- 
logg's  Froot  Loops.  (According  to  his  U.S.  guards,  Saddam 
1  lussein  hated  the  stuff  and  often  tried  to  trade  them  for  box- 
es of  Kellogg's  Raisin  Bran.)  Indeed,  the  halal  MRE  forces 
one  to  partake  of  a  smorgasbord  ot  America  itself — candies 
covered  in  U.S. -flag  wrappers,  images  ot  baseball,  professional 
golf,  and  the  heartland.  The  meals  even  include  these  "New- 
York  style"  bagel  chips,  their  bag  emblazoned  with  a  render- 
ing of  a  Manhattan  skyline. 
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O     N 


[AL  COMPLEX 


jnertca,  by  Jen  Banbury 


irj  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in  New 
In  2003  and  2004,  she  wmked  in  Iraq 
spondent  for  Salon.com. 


Once  the  halal  MREs  have  been  bagged  and  sealed  at  a  plant  in 
Illinois,  they  take  their  place  among  the  millions  of  items  that  the 
military  sends  overseas  each  month.  On  their  ocean  voyage  from 
a  distribution  center  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  port  of  Kuwait,  the 
meals  might  cruise  among  Humvees,  modular-housing  pans,  boots, 
or  body  bags.  To  get  to  depots  in  Iraq,  the  MREs  then  travel  in 
military-escorted  convoys  along  the  Main  Supply  Route  Tampa. 
The  convoys,  as  "soft  targets,"  are  regularly  ambushed  or  attacked, 
and  more  than  seventy  contracted  drivers  have  been  killed  since 
2003.  Although  the  military  claims  that  the  hijacking  of  supplies 
is  a  minor  problem,  many  of  the  halal  meals  have  disappeared.  Last 
March,  the  makers  of  the  halal  MREs  received  an  email  from  a  Pak- 
istani shop  owner  who  said  the  meals  had  saturated  his  town's  black 
market,  "please  care  . . .  when  u  send  it  to  pakistan  its  not  going  o 
afghanistan  its  beeing  sale  ...  by  Pakistani's  and  its  haveing  too 
much  trouble  for  our  buisnes  please  do  something." 


With  the  American  effort  to  ready  an  independent  Iraqi  army 
falling  gravely  short,  some  in  the  military  contend  that  the  halal 
MREs  haven't  exactly  helped.  According  to  a  U.S.  lieutenant 
tasked  with  this  training,  Iraqis  find  the  meals  inedible  and  would 
rather  "kick  them"  than  eat  them.  Iraqi  troops  at  a  combat  out- 
post near  Ramadi  told  a  reporter  there  that  these  "Power"  brand 
sunflower  kernels  were  especially  unpalatable.  The  Marines  at 
the  outpost,  for  their  part,  were  more  than  happy  to  take  the  sun- 
flower kernels  and  any  other  rejected  halal  items  off  the  Iraqis' 
hands — brand-name  goods  being  preferable  alternatives  to  the 
generics  in  the  Marines'  own  MREs.  In  fact,  the  halal  meals  even- 
tually had  to  be  kept  under  lock  and  key,  to  make  sure  that  U.S. 
troops  didn't  deprive  Iraqis  of  their  rations  entirely. 


"We  have  the  finest  food,  the  finest  equipment,  the  best  spirit," 
George  Patton  said  of  the  U.S.  military  in  1944-  "I  actually  pity 
those  poor  sons-of-bitches  we're  going  up  against."  Today,  each 
time  a  terror  suspect  or  Iraqi  recruit  tears  into  a  halal  MRE,  he  is 
meant  to  experience  this  prowess  firsthand,  in  part  through  such 
awe-inspiring  equipment  as  this  heating  pouch,  which  in  sec- 
onds warms  an  MRE  entree  to  more  than  100  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
But  unlike  WWII,  our  current  wars  have  done  much  to  call 
American  superiority  into  question.  The  Pentagon  already  is  try- 
ing to  relinquish  as  many  logistical  aspects  of  its  disastrous  occu- 
pation of  Iraq  as  possible,  including  its  control  of  the  National  De- 
pot and  the  five  regional  supply  centers.  And  soon  the  Iraqis  will 
likely  choose  not  to  buy  America's  "finest"  military  meals,  as 
Turkey,  France,  India,  and  China  all  make  less  expensive  versions 
of  the  halal  MREs.  Even  as  more  than  20,000  additional  U.S. 
troops  are  being  sent  to  Iraq,  as  part  of  President  Bush's  "new  strat- 
egy," the  dietary  mission  there  is  steadily  being  drawn  down,    w 
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LITERARY  ENTRAILS 

The  boys  in  the  alley,  the  disappearing  readers, 

and  the  novel's  ghostly  twin 

By  Cynthia  Ozick 


to. 


n  or  about  De- 
cember 1910,"  Virginia 
Woolf  wrote  nearly 
one  hundred  years 
;ago,  "human  character 
changed."  The  phrase 
has  come  down  to  us 
mockingly,  notoriously, 
but  also  with  the  truth- 
like  endurance  of  a  max- 
im. By  a  change  in  hu- 
man character,  Woolf 
meant  modernism, 
and  by  modernism  she 
meant  the  kind  of  overt 
self-consciousness  that 
identifies  and  interro- 
gates its  own  motions 
and  motives.  Set  forth 
in  "Character  in  Fic- 
tion," an  essay  arguing 
for  innovation  in  the 
novel,  it  was  an  aes- 
thetic rather  than  an  es- 
sentialist  proposition.  The  change — a 
new  dispensation  of  premise  and  ut- 
terance— had  been  wickedly  herald- 
ed two  years  before,  on  an  August  af- 
ternoon in  1908,  when  Lytton 
Strachey  happened  to  notice  a  stain  on 
Woolf's  sister's  skirt.  "Semen?"  Stra- 

Cynthia  Ozick's  most  recent  book  is  The 
Din  in  the  Head,  a  collection  of  essays. 


chey  inquired,  as  definitively  as  the  fi- 
nal squeal  of  a  hinge:  a  door  flung  shut 
tor  the  last  time.  Behind  that  door 
lurked  the  muzzled  premodern,  and 
before  it  swarmed  what  modernism  has 
long  since  made  of  us  (and  postmod- 
ernism even  more  so):  harriers  of  the 
hour,  soothsayers  and  pulse-takers,  au- 
gurs and  dowsers,  examiners  of  entrails. 
Literary  entrails  especially:  many  are 


the  stains  subject  to 
writerly  divination. 

And  so  it  was  that  in 
April  1996,  Jonathan 
Franzen  published  in 
these  pages  a  manifesto 
on  the  situation  of  the 
contemporary  novelist 
(with  himself  as  chief 
specimen  and  proof  text), 
and  the  character  of 
bookish  querulousness 
changed.  What  had  been 
muttered  mutedly  in 
cenacles  and  bars  enipted 
uninhihitedly  in  print, 
as  flagrante  delicto  as 
any  old  spot  of  early- 
twentieth-century  se- 
men. The  Corrections, 
Franzen's  ambitious  and 
celebrated  literary  best- 
seller, had  not  yet  ap- 
peared; he  was  still  a 
mostly  obscure  fiction  writer  whose 
two  previous  novels,  though  praised 
by  reviewers,  had  .slid  into  the  usual 
quicksand  of  forgotten  books. 

When  a  little-known  writer  under- 
takes a  manifesto — a  statement,  after 
all,  of  sober  purpose  and  principle — it 
is  likely  also  to  be  a  cri  de  coeur,  and 
its  reasoned  argument  will  derive  from 
the  intimate  wounds  of  autobiogra- 


"Draft,"  by  Thomas  Allen.  Courtesy  Foley  (  lallt-ry,  New  York  City 
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"I'd  intended  to  provoke;  what  I 
instead,"  Franzen  said  ol  his  first 
novel,  "was  sixty  reviews  in  a  vacu- 
um." Even  sixty  reviews,  he  made 
plain,  was  not  sufficient:  it  was  not 
equivalent  to  a  public  event,  atten- 
tion was  not  being  paid,  certainly  not 
in  the  com  of  genuine  Fame,  and  the 
vacuum  in  question  was  the  airless- 
ness  of  writer's  depression. 

Ir  was  a  brave  stand,  then,  to  issue 
a  manifesto  in  the  form  ot  a  turbulent 
confluence  ot  introspective  memoir 
and  cultural  analysis;  nor  was  it  a  ca- 
reer move,  despite  its  publication  in  a 
major  magazine.  Literarv  essays  are 
generally  well  beneath  popular  notice, 
and  Franzen's  piece,  though  pumped  up 
by  anecdote  ("When  I  got  oft  the 
phone,  1  couldn't  stop  laughing")  and 
political  apocalypse  ("the  United 
States  seemed  to  me  . . .  tetminally  out 
of  touch  with  teality"),  aroused  its  ex- 
pected flurry  among  the  literati,  but 
was  overlooked  by  Oprah.  It  took  The 
Corrections  to  catch  the  eye,  and  then 
the  ire,  of  television's  publishing  god- 
dess, and  Franzen's  fame  was  con- 
firmed. Retrospectively,  it  the  success 
of  The  Corrections  had  not  catapulted 
Ftanzen  into  ptecisely  those  precinc  is 
of  the  literary  stratosphete  he  had  so 
ringingly  and  publicly  coveted,  his 
manifesto  might  have  disintegrated, 
like  all  other  articles  of  passing  faith, 
into  a  halt-remembered  bleat. 

This  has  not  happened — partly  be- 
cause Franzen  continues  as  a  noted 
writerly  presence,  and  partly  because  his 
observations  of  a  decade  ago  have  failed 
t>  i  escape  the  transience  of  mere  per- 
sonal complaint.  There  was  plenty  of 
the  latter,  embedded  in  irritating  triv- 
ia, to  wit:  "...  even  as  I  was  sanctify- 
ing the  reading  of  literature,  I  was  be- 
coming so  depressed  that  I  could  do 
little  after  dinner  but  flop  in  front  ot  the 
TV.  Even  without  cable,  I  could  al- 
ways find  something  delicious:  Phillies 
and  Padres,  Eagles  and  Bengals, 
M*A*S*H,  Cheers,  Homicide."  More 
complaint  followed,  about  the  dis- 
couraging tate  of  a  second  novel:  "But 
the  result  was  the  same:  another  re- 
port card  with  A's  and  B's  from  the  re- 
viewers who  had  replaced  the  teachers 
whose  approval,  when  I  was  younger,  I 
had  both  craved  and  taken  no  satis- 
faction from;  decent  sales;  and  the  deaf- 
ening silence  of  irrelevance" — all  this 


as  it  private  grievance  could  rise  to  so- 
cietal position-taking.  Yet  the  deafen 

ing  silence  of  irrelevance  was,  finally, 
the  undergirding  of  Franzen's  point: 
that  the  common  culture  has  under- 
mined the  novelist's  traditional  role  .is 
news-bringer.  Novelists,  he  said,  '\\<.^ 
feel  a  responsibility  to  dramatize  im- 
portant issues  ot  the  day,  and  they  now 
confront  a  culture  in  which  almost  all 
the  issues  are  burned  out  almost  all  of 
the  time."  They  are  burned  out  by  the 
proliferating,  instantaneous,  and  supe- 
rior technological  sources  of  what 
Franzen  calls  "social  instruction." 

1  lis  subject,  in  short,  was  the  decline 
<4  reading  in  an  electronic  age,  when 
scores  ot  plots,  shocks,  titillations,  and 
unfolding  dramatic  disclosures,  shot 
out  daily  by  the  reality-machines  of  ra- 
dio, television,  the  Internet,  and  the 
journalist's  up-to-the-nanosecond  con- 
fiding cell  phone,  appear  to  supply  all 
the  stotytelling  seductions  anyone 
might  thirst  after.  Franzen  was  hardly 
the  first  writer  to  notice  this;  he  ac- 
knowledged that  Philip  Roth,  three 
decades  earlier,  was  already  despairing 
of  the  novel's  viability  in  the  face  of 
mad  actuality's  pervasive  power. 
Franzen's  thesis  was  not  tresh,  but  nei- 
ther was  it  stale.  What  was  new  was 
his  linking  the  question  of  public  lit- 
eracy with  marketplace  lust,  with — in 
an  idiom  Norman  Podhoretz  made  fa- 
mous nearly  forty  years  ago — Making  It. 
Having  confessed  to  a  blatant  desire 
for  success  ("the  dirty  little  secret"), 
Podhoretz  was  roundly  excoriated,  so 
much  so  that  if  tit  igging  had  been  legal, 
the  reigning  literary-intellectual  tribe 
of  that  period  would  have  come  after 
him  with  a  forest  of  cat-o'-nine-tails.  It 
was  a  time,  moreover,  when  the  publi- 
cati<  >n  <  >t  a  seri<  ius  literary  novel  was  an 
exuberant  communal  event;  only  re- 
call how  The  Naked  and  the  Dead,  or 
The  Adventures  of  Augie  March,  was  re- 
ceived. And  it  was  a  time,  paradoxi- 
cally, when  serious  writers  looked  down 
on  the  wider  publishing  marketplace 
and  were  sedulously  detached  from  it: 
"popular"  novelists  were  scorned.  No 
one  spoke  of  the  decline  ot  reading, 
because  it  had  not  yet  occurred. 

All  that  is  nowadays  obsolete.  Am- 
bition, even  of  the  kind  termed  naked, 
no  longer  invites  elitist  denunciation. 
Wtiters  who  define  themselves  by  the 
loftiest  standards  ot  literary  art  are  hap- 


py to  be  counted  as  popular;  the  lutfl 
ones  gratefully,  not  to  say  covetouA 
accept  the  high  advances  that  si^rv 
the  hope  tor  a  six-digit  readership.  I,t 
fifty  years  ago,  Lionel  Trilling,  the  pal 
mount  critic  ot  the  American  m  - 
century,  inveighed  against  the  den 
cratic  wider  audience  ami  the  "1 
advertising  appropriation"  that  . 
companied  it  as  corrupting  forces! 
even  as  lie  worshipped  Hemingwa 
who  had  the  largest  readership  ot  a  - 
serious  novelist  then  writing.  In  an  c- 
say  titled  "The  Function  ot  the  Lift; 
Magazine"  (referring  to  the  literal 
quarterlies  that  once  occupied  the  pi| 
nacle  ot  intellectual  prestige),  Trillii[ 
ret  t>i amended  the  most  ideal  reads 
ship  ot  all,  no  matter  how  closed  J 
small  or  invisible  or  abstract  or  ima 
inary.  "The  writet  must  define  his  at 
dience  by  its  abilities,  by  its  perfe* 
tions,"  he  insisted.  "He  does  well, 
he  cannot  see  his  right  audience  witfl 
in  immediate  reach  of  his  voice,  to  d 
rect  his  words  to  his  spiritual  ance 
tors,  or  to  posterity,  or  evei 
if  need  be,  to  a  coterie.' 


A 


coterie!  Spiritual  ancestor 
Posterity!  Such  martyred  satisfactioi 
are  a  long  way  from  Franzen's  appetit' 
or  the  appetite  ot  his  contemporarie:; 
Trilling  demanded  a  selt-denying  pu 
rity;  purity  tor  the  sake  of  a  higher  pd 
rity.  Franzen,  more  pragmatic  and  busi 
nesslike,  talks  numbers.  "The  educateij 
single  New  Yorker  who  in  1945  reai 
twenty-five  serious  novels  in  a  year  to 
day  has  time  for  maybe  five,"  he  writes 
"That  hard  core  is  a  very  small  prize  h 
be  divided  among  a  very  large  numbel 
of  working  novelists,"  and  he  tots  ufl 
the  few  who,  back  in  1996,  "actually 
hit  the  charts":  "Annie  Proulx's  Th<| 
Shipping  News  has  sold  nearly  a  mil 
lion  copies  in  the  last  two  yeats;  the 
hardcover  literary  best-seller  The  Cross-, 
ing,  by  Cormac  McCarthy,  came  in  on 
the  Publishers  Weekly  annual  best-, 
sellet  list."  (Up  there  in  Paradise 
among  his  spiritual  ancestots,  one  can 
hear  Lionel  Trilling's  fastidious  sighs.) 
By  now,  Franzen  has  caught  up  with, 
<  ir  perhaps  surpassed,  those  impressive 
sales  figures  of  ten  years  ago.  And  if 
Trilling  cannot  be  Franzen's  spiritual 
ancestor  (he  once  ttied  out  the  purity 
path,  he  tells  us),  it  is  because  our 
world  has  left  reticence  behind:  a  ret- 
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ence  that,  for  Franzen,  has  come  to 
■semble  "an  estrangement  from  hu- 
lanity."  He  calls  it  that;  but  what  he 
leans  is  being  "known,"  and  escape 
om  the  confinements  ot  a  small  read- 
rship,  and  finally  that  desirable  state, 
r  trait,  that  goes  by  the  name  of  "ac- 
Essibility."  All  the  same,  the  termi- 
ology  of  publishing  success  has  grown 
*"  nfter  with  the  years.  Instead  of  the 
a!  rash  Making  It,  there  is  the  melan- 
holy  worry  over  the  silence  of  irrele- 
e3ance.  Almost  no  one,  least  of  all 
Franzen,  is  asking  for  invis- 
ible, unheard  coteries. 


y 

let 


et  in  October  of  2005,  also  in 
^iese  pages,  Trilling  (or  his  proselytiz- 
ng  shade)  made  an  unexpected  come- 
>ack,  in  the  form  of  an  answering  man- 
esto  that  challenged  Franzen's.  Under 
gaudy  banner — "Why  Experimental 
iction  Threatens  to  Destroy  Publishi- 
ng, Jonathan  Franzen,  and  Life  as  We 
aiow  It,"  slyly  subtitled  "A  Correc- 
ion" — Ben  Marcus,  Franzen's  dedi- 
1  ated  antagonist,  undertook,  Trilling- 
ike,  to  prescribe  the  nature  of  his  ideal 
eader.   Marcus's  reader  was  not 
franzen's.  Franzen  had  identified  the 
4'orn  reader  as  a  "social  isolate"  in  child- 
lood,  an  insight  supplied  to  him  by  a 
iracticing  anthropologist.  Marcus's  own 
lefinition  was  derived  from  the  fairy 
ealm  of  elixirs  and  transmutations.  "A 
vriter  might  be  forgiven,"  he  said,  "for 
vishing  to  slip  readers  enhancements 
o  their  Wernicke's  areas  [the  segment 
)f  the  human  brain  responsible  for  lan- 
;uage],  doses  of  a  potion  that  might 
urn  them  into  fierce  little  reading  ma- 
chines, devourers  of  new  syntax,  Hu- 
nt interpreters  of  the  most  lyrical  com- 
ilex  grammar,  so  that  the  more  difficult 
cind  of  sense  writing  might  strive  to 
nake  could  find  its  appropriate  Tili- 
ng machine,  and  would  be  revealed 
:o  the  reader  with  the  delicacy  the 
writer  intended.  .  .  .  But  these  en- 
hancements to  Wernicke's  area  in  fact 
ilready  exist,  and  they're  called  books." 
As  these  wishful  magickings  may 
intimate,  the  books  Marcus  speaks  of 
ire  not  the  kinds  of  books  Franzen 
might  champion:  conventional  social 
narratives  promising  pleasure  sans  dif- 
ficulty. Ultimately  Franzen's  credo,  as 
fie  expressed  it  nine  years  before  Mar- 
cus threw  down  the  gauntlet,  is  the 
need  to  attract  and  please  readers.  A 


declared  enemy  of  audience-friendly 
writing,  Marcus  is  fearlessly  on  the  side 
of  difficulty:  "entirely  new  syntactical 
byways,"  "a  poetic  aim  that  believes 
in  the  possibility  ot  language  to  create 
ghostly  frames  of  sense."  Gertrude 
Stein,  Samuel  Beckett,  and  William 
Gaddis  are  among  his  older  models, 
and  these  he  opposes  to  a  "narrative  re- 
alist mode,  which  generally  builds  lin- 
early on  what  has  gone  before,  sub- 
scribes to  cinematic  verisimilitude, 
and,  when  it's  not  narrating,  slaps  mor- 
tar into  an  already  stable  fictional 


world."  Accordingly,  he  bludgeons 
Franzen  relentlessly:  "Language  is  a 
poor  medium  for  the  kinds  of  mass  en- 
tertainment that  Franzen  seems  inter- 
ested in."  And:  "He  wants  literary  lan- 
guage to  function  as  modestly  as 
spoken  language."  And:  "He  seems 
desperately  frustrated  by  writers  who 
don't  actively  court  their  audiences, 
who  do  not  strive  for  his  specific  kind 
of  clarity,  and  who  take  a  little  too 
much  pleasure  in  language." 

So  it  is  a  fight  rather  than  an  argu- 
ment, really — a  fight  over  complexi- 
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rsus  ease,  a  fight  chat  mostly  mim- 
w.ir,  which  is  nor  so  much  a 
-  instance  of  manly  bloodlet- 
ting (though  it  is  that  too)  as  a  dust- 
up  over  prestige:  who  has  the  prior 
right  to  swagger  in  public,  h  cannot  be 
an  argument  these  two  arc  having — 
meaning  a  debate  between  funda- 
mentally differing  positions  -because 
both  Franzen  and  Marcus  are  in  strin- 
gent agreement.  What  they  are  in 
agreement  about  is  the  necessity  oi 
having  a  readership.  Franzen's  is  large, 
Marcus's  is  decidedly  smaller — a  co- 
terie perhaps,  drawn  to  entirely  new 
syntactical  byways  and  similar  hur- 
dles. Each  scorns  the  other's  audience; 
each  is  content  with  his  own.  And 
both  are  preoccupied  with  the  recita- 
tion of  numbers — Franzen  earnestly, 
with  those  bestseller  millions,  Mar- 
cus derisively,  with  .something  called 
the  Fog  Index  point  spread.  The  Fog 
Index,  he  explains,  provides  statistical 
proof  that  Franzen's  vocabulary  beats 
Gaddis's  by  several  school  grades: 
Franzen's  fog  is  even  thicker  than  Gad- 
dis's! Then  there  is  the  Lexile  Ftame- 
work  for  Reading,  according  to  which, 
Marcus  points  out,  Gaddis's  prose  in  A 
Frolic  of  His  Own  is  "just  slightly  more 
readable  than  the  Harry  Potter  series," 
while  Franzen's  far  higher  readability 
score  is  on  a  par  with  the  abstrusely 
specialized  vocabulary  of  a  manual  on 
how  to  lay  brick.  All  this  recondite 
mathematical  taunting  appears  in  an 
ample  footnote  designed  to  mock 
Franzen's  commitment  to  popularity 
and  his  flaunted  disdain  for  difficulty. 
Still,  it  is  Gaddis,  Matcus  gloats,  who, 
for  all  his  simpler  words  and  shorter 
sentences,  remains  the  more  complex 
writer.  So:  a  punch  in  the  eye  for 
Franzen!  The  Crips  and  the  Bloods 
would  feel  right  at  home  in  this  alley. 
Out  of  the  alley  and  along  the  cul- 
ture's main  concourse,  both  Franzen 
and  Marcus  have  stumbled  into  the 
same  deep  public  ditch — a  nearly  va- 
cant trench  in  need  of  tiller.  Never 
mind  that  one  believes  in  diversion 
and  the  other  dreams  of  potions.  If  the 
two  of  them  are  equally  touchy  and 
contentious  and  competitive,  what  has 
made  them  so  is  the  one  great  plaint 
they  have  in  common:  the  readers  are  go- 
ing away.  Whether  they  are  readers  to 
be  lured  to  Marcus's  putative  avant- 
garde  experiments  or  to  Franzen's  en- 


tertainments, it  hardly  matters.  The 
readers  are  diminishing,  they 
are  gi  >ing  away. 


1) 


ems  Donoghue,  in  an  essay  in 
the  New  Criterion  titled  "Defeating 
the  Poem,"  tells  where  they  are  go- 
ing. An  eminent  literary  scholar, 
and  foi  thirty  years  .1  university  pro- 
fessor, Donoghue  is  here  speaking  of 
American  undergraduates:  the 
newest  crop  of  potential  readers 
that  novelists  will  try  to  harvest. 
"When  1  started  teaching,  at  Uni- 
versity College,  Dublin  many  years 
ago,"  he  reports, 

I  urged  students  to  believe  that  the 
merit  of  reading  a  great  poem,  play,  or 
novel  consisted  in  the  pleasure  of 
gaining  access  to  deeply  imagined 
lives  other  than  their  own.  Over  the 
years,  that  opinion,  still  cogent  to  me, 
seems  to  have  lost  mu<  h  of  its  persua- 
sive force.  Students  seem  to  be  con- 
vinced that  their  own  lives  are  the 
primary  and  sufficient  incentive.  They 
report  that  reading  literature  is  mainly 
a  burden.  Those  students  who  think 
of  themselves  as  writers  and  take 
classes  in  "creative  writing"  to  define 
themselves  as  poets  or  fiction  writers 
evidently  write  more  than  they  read, 
and  regard  reading  as  a  gross  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  energy.  They  are  not 
open  to  the  idea  that  one  learns  to 
write  by  reading  good  writers. 

In  class,  many  students  are  ready  to 
talk,  but  they  want  ro  talk  either 
about  themselves  or  about  large-scale 
public  themes,  independent  of  the 
books  they  are  supposedly  reading. 
They  are  happy  to  denounce  imperial- 
ism and  colonialism  rather  than  read 
"Heart  of  Darkness,"  Kim,  and  A  Pas- 
sage to  India  in  which  imperialism  and 
colonialism  are  held  up  to  complex 
judgment.  They  are  voluble  in  giving 
you  then  opinions  on  race  and  its  in- 
justices, but  they  are  tongue-tied 
when  it  is  a  question  of  submitting  to 
the  languages  of  The  Sound  and  the 
Fury,  Things  Fall  Apart,  and  A  Bend  m 
the  River.  They  find  it  arduous  to  en- 
gage with  the  styles  of  Hard  Time-,  and 
The  Wings  of  the  Dove,  but  easy  to  say 
what  they  rhmk  about  industrialism, 
adultery,  and  greed. 

So  is  that  where  the  readers  of  the 
next  generation  are  going:  to  the  perdi- 
tion of  egotism  and  moralizing  politi- 
cized self-righteousness?  The  case  can 
be  made — Franzen  surmised  this  a 


decade  ago — that  these  students  v|§ 
never  evolve  into  discriminating  re  - 
ers;  or,  as  Marcus  would  have  it,  thjB 
Wernicke's  areas  have  been  rende  J 
infertile.  1  hen  where  are  they  goin|  fl 
noi  to  Faulkner  and  Achebe  a  ij 
Naipaul?   1  he  answer  is  almost 
hackneyed.  To  the  mov  tes;  to  televisj 
(hours  and  hours);  ro  ( Joogling  ob 
sively  (hours  and  hours);  ro  bloggj 
and  emailing  and  text -messaging;  a] 
undoubtedly  also  to  People  magazia 
where  the  celebrity  photos  outnumbr 
the  words.  While  concentrating  on  1 
praising  audience-friendliness,  Man; 
seems  to  have  overlooked,  or  thin* 
not  worth  mentioning  (as  Gertznu 
Stem,  his  predecessor  in  autonomd 
art,  once  put  it):  there  is  no  there  thei 
1  he  audience,  or  most  of  it,  has  gol 
the  way  of  the  typewriter  and  the  tel 
phone  booth  and  fedoras  and  stoc 
ings  with  seams. 

Then  what  is  to  be  done  about  tM 
making,  and  the  taking  in,  of  literi| 
ture — specifically,  in  our  time,  tl 
serious  literary  novel?  Is  Franz« 
right  to  blame  popular  electronic  sa 
ductions  for  the  novelist's  problem! 
Is  Marcus  justified  in  rating  the  wii 
ardry  of  language-juxtaposition  ov 
the  traditional  novel's  long  heritaj 
of  "deeply  imagined  lives"?  Is  the  r 
alist  novel,  as  he  claims,  merely  a  d 
graded  device  whereby  "language 
meant  to  flow,  predigested,  like  lit 
uid  down  a  feeding  tube"?  (Does  thi 
by  the  way,  characterize  any  novel  1 
Nabokov  or  Bellow?)  As  it  turns  ou 
Marcus  does  not  altogether  denigra 
realism — he  pauses  to  laud  its  "dee 
engineering"  as  a  "brilliant  feat"- 
but  he  faults  it,  in  furious  italic 
because  "it  has  already  been  accorr 
plished."  According  to  this  thesr 
nothing  is  worth  doing  unless  it  hi 
never  been  done  before.  But  we  hav 
heard,   and  from  a  master,   thf 
ripeness — not  newness — is  all.  B« 
sides,  why  should  one  literary  forr 
lust  to  dispossess  another?  Why  mus 
there  be  a  hierarchy,  Experimental 
ism  (pushing  the  envelope)  on  top 
Realism  (old  hat)  below?  Mozart  an 
jazz,  for  instance,  live  honorably  to 
gether  on  the  same  planet.  Marcu 
describes  the  style  of  writing  he  ad 
mires  as  "free  of  coherence,  so  mucl 
more  interested  in  forging  comple: 
bursts  of  meaning  that  are  expressivi 
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ther  than  figurative,  enigmatic 
ther  than  earthly,  evasive  rather 
an  embracing."  He  concludes:  "I 
id  it  difficult  to  discover  literary 
adition  so  warmly  embraced  and 
[fliddled,  as  if  artists  existed  merely  to 
ive  flagrant  intercourse  with  the 
ist,  guaranteed  to  draw  a  crowd,  but 
[  so  to  cover  that  crowd  in  an  old, 
i  eavy  breading."  Ah,  now  we  are 
ijick  at  the  old  gang  rumble.  At  Mar- 
i  is's  end  of  the  alley,  though,  some- 
ting  smells  stale,  like  old  heavy 
eading.  "Expressive  rather  than  fig- 
dative,  "  "enigmatic  rather  than 
irthly,"  "free  of  coherence,"  and  all 
,e  rest:  it  has  already  been  accom- 
ished.  The  avant-garde's  overused 
lvelope  was  pushed  long  ago,  and 
sthing  is  more  exhaustedly  old  hat 
lan  the  so-called  experimental, 
oary  superannuated  abstract  paint - 
ig,  consisting  chiefly  of  colors  and 
anes,  practiced  by  Mondrian,  born 
372;  by  Kandinsky,  born  1866;  by 
elaunay,  born  1885.  Experimental 
:usic,  micro-macrocosmic  rhythmic 
ructure  a  la  John  Cage,  born  1912. 
<perimental  writing,  as  in  Dadaism, 


a  movement  begun  in  1916.  And 
here  comes  Ben  Marcus,  self-styled 
enigmatic  experimentalist  innovator, 
born  1967. 

All  the  foregoing  may  be  mesmer- 
izing for  those  in  the  book  business 
who  are  drawn  to  the  spectacle  of 
writerly  acrobatics — i.e.,  to  the  shift- 
ing highs  and  lows  of  publicity — but  it 
is  beside  the  point  and  misleading. 
Except  for  the  few  preeminent  novel- 
ists who  have  earned,  via  stature  and 
money,  the  power  to  stand  aloof,  se- 
rious fiction  writers  are  pressed  by  el- 
ements external  to  the  imagination's 
privacies,  and  external  also  to  the  se- 
crets of  language  (including  the  clar- 
inet that  attends  the  semicolon).  But 
in  searching  for  the  key  to  the  Prob- 
lem of  the  Contemporary  Novel  (or 
Novelist),  there  are  cupboards  where 
it  is  useless  to  look.  And  there  are  rea- 
sons that  do  not  apply:  writers  vying 
for  the  highest  rung  of  literary  prestige; 
potential  readers  distracted  by  the 
multiplicity  of  storytelling  machines. 
Feuds  and  jealousies  are  hardly  perti- 
nent, and  the  notorious  decline  of 
reading,  while  incontrovertible,  may 


have  less  to  do  with  the  admittedly 
shaky  situation  of  literary 
i^       fiction  than  many  believe. 


T 


he  real  trouble  lies  not  in 
what  is  happening  but  in  what  is 
not  happening. 

What  is  not  happening  is  literary 
criticism. 

But  wait.  Why  should  the  novel  care 
about  that?  Novels  will  be  written, 
whatever  the  conditions  that  roil 
around  them.  The  novel  is  an  inde- 
pendent art,  secretive  in  its  gestation, 
a  living  organism  subject  to  a  hundred 
protean  characterizations.  Of  all  its 
touted  representations,  the  most  irri- 
table is  Henry  James's  "loose  baggy 
monster,"  while  the  most  insistently 
self-proclaiming  is  Flaubert's  "Madame 
Bovary,  c'est  moi."  The  critic  Robert 
Alter,  if  less  succinct,  is  more  sugges- 
tive: "In  the  novel,"  he  writes,  "the 
possibility  always  exists,  and  is  often 
exploited,  to  zigzag  rapidly  between 
different  narrative  stances,  voices, 
styles,  to  improvise  and  juggle  with 
new  options  of  narration,  to  flaunt  the 
mechanisms  of  narration  as  they  are 
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deployed  and  invented."  I  le  goes  on 
"the  elaborately  decorous  om- 
niscient narrator  of  Tom  Junes  .  .  .  the 
nested  first-person  narrations  (it  Wuther- 
ing  Heights,  the  purportedly  impassive 
narratorial  manipulator  of  style  indirect 
libre  in  Madame  Bovary,  the  shifting 
verbal  vaudeville  of  (  ^lysses."  (A  defi- 
nition as  capacious  .is  rhis  one  should 
go  far  to  reconcile  the  Hoys  in  the  alley.) 
The  novel,  then,  in  all  its  tonus  and 
freedoms,  is  not  in  danger;  nor  is  the 
born  novelist — dwindling  audiences 
and  the  intrusions  of  pixels  notwith- 
standing. The  next  Saul  Bellow  in, i\  ii 
this  moment  be  playing  patty-cake  in 
his  crib — or  we  may  have  to  wait  an- 
other two  hundred  years  or  so  tor  a 
writer  equal  in  intellect  and  brio  and 
breadth  to  turn  up.  It  hardly  matters. 
The  "fate  of  the  novel,"  that  over- 
masticated,  flavorless  wad  of  old  chew- 
ing gum,  is  not  in  question.  Novels, 
however  they  may  manifest  them- 
selves, will  never  he  lacking.  What  is 
missing  is  a  powerfully  persuasive,  and 
pervasive,  intuition  for  how  they  are 
connected,  what  they  portend  in  the 
aggregate,  how  they  comprise  and  col- 
or an  era.  A  novel,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing, is  an  idiosyncrasy:  it  stands  alone, 
it  intends  originality — and  it  it  is  com- 
mandeered by  genius,  it  will  shout 
originality.  Yet  the  novels  that  crop  up 
in  any  given  period  are  like  the  indi- 
vidual nerves  that  make  up  a  distinct 
but  variegated  sensation,  or  act  in 
chorus  to  catch  a  face  or  a  tone.  What 
is  missing  is  an  undercurrent,  or  call 
it,  rather  (because  so  much  rests  on 
it),  an  infrastructure,  of 
serious  criticism. 


T 

1 


his  does  not  mean  reviews.  A  re- 
viewer is  not  the  same  as  a  critic;  a 
case  can  be  made  (1  will  try  to  make 
it)  that  a  reviewer  is,  in  effect,  the  op- 
posite of  a  critic,  in  the  way  that  an 
architect  is  different,  not  in  degree 
but  in  kind,  from  a  mason,  or  in  the 
way  that  a  string  theorist  is  different, 
though  both  employ  mathematics, 
from  a  bookkeeper.  Neither  masons 
nor  bookkeepers  are  likely  to  feel  dis- 
paraged by  this  observation.  Review- 
ers may  be  stung.  Reviewers,  after  all, 
together  with  the  big  bookstore 
chains,  are  the  sustenance  of  publish- 
ing. Reviews  are  indispensable:  a 
hook  that  goes  unreviewed  is  a  dud  to 


its  publisher  and  a  grief  to  its  author. 
Besides,  reviews  through  their  ubiqui- 
ty simulate  the  skin  ot  a  genuine  liter- 
al \  culture — rather  like  those  plastic 
taux-alligator  bags  sold  everywhere, 
which  can  almost  pass  tor  the  real 
thing.  In  newspapers  and  magazines, 
both  print  and  electronic,  in  hook 
clubs  and  on  blogs,  in  television  in- 
terviews and  in  radio  format,  reviews 
proliferate  more  freely  than  ever  be 
tore.  And  they  have  the  advantage  ot 
accelerating  and  multiplying  through 
undreamed-of  new  venues  open  to 
nonprofessionals.  The  hook  clubs,  for 
instance.  Book  club  reviewers  are 
characterized,  by  and  large,  by 
earnestness  and  eagerness,  and  by  a 
sort  ot  virtuous  communal  glow:  they 
are  "amateur"  in  its  root  meaning — 
they  are  lovers,  lovers  of  hooks. 
Some,  or  perhaps  many,  may  also  he 
amateur  in  the  sense  ot  being  un- 
skilled; hut  they  practice  reviewing 
privately,  in  the  secluded  warmth  of  a 
living  room,  within  a  circle  of  friends, 
hence  innocently.  That  these  clubs 
are  too  often  caught  in  a  kind  of 
Mobius  spiral,  or  chicken-and-egg  co- 
nundrum, is  an  ongoing  curiosity:  be- 
cause they  choose  to  read  mainly 
bestsellers  (e.g.,  The  Kite  Runner), 
they  appear  simultaneously  to  create 
these  bestsellers. 

Less  innocent  is  the  rise  of  the  non- 
professional reviewer  on  Amazon — 
though  "rise"  suggests  an  ascent, 
whereas  this  computerized  exploita- 
tion, through  commerce  and  cynicism, 
of  typically  unlettered  exhibitionists 
signals  a  new  low  in  public  responsi- 
bility. Unlike  the  valued  hook  club  re- 
viewer, who  may  be  cozily  challenged 
by  companionable  discourse,  Ama- 
zon's "customer  reviewer"  goes  un- 
contested and  unedited:  the  customer 
is  always  right.  And  the  customer,  the 
star  ( if  this  shoddy  procedure,  controls 
the  number  of  stars  that  reward  or  den- 
igrate writers.  Amazon's  unspoken  cre- 
do is  that  anyone,  or  everyone,  is  well 
suited  to  make  literary  judgments — so 
that  a  reader  of  chick  lit  (the  term  de- 
fines the  reader),  perhaps  misled  by  ad 
hype  (the  term  defines  book  market- 
ing), will  howl  with  impatience  at  any 
serious  literary  fiction  she  may  have 
blundered  into.  Here  is  "Peggy  ot 
Sacramento  (see  my  other  reviews)" 
grudgingly  granting  one  ill-intentioned 


star  to  a  demanding  contempor 
novel:  "boring  slowness,  hard  goi 
characters  not  even  a  mothei  cofl 
love."  Or  Tim:  "A  thoroughly 
pressing  book.  The  home  lite  was  M 
a  pleasant  atmosphere  in  which  ton  I 
children."1  Most  customer  review  o, 
though  clearly  tough  customers  whl 
it  comes  to  awarding  stars,  are  i  t 
lough  enough — or  well-read  enough- 
tor  tragic  realism  or  psychological  a 
plexity.  Amazon  encourages  naive  a  I 
unqualified  readers  who  look  tor  e;^ 
prose  and  uplifting  endings  to  expi 
their  insipidities  to  a  mass  audience  t 
is  true  that  one  can,  on  occasion,  hi 
on  Amazon  a  literate,  lively,  perl 
tratingly  intelligent  response:  an  art! 
golden  minnow  in  a  fetid  sea,  wh« 
both  praise  and  blame  are  leveled  f 
tsunamis  of  incapacity. 

(Academic  theorists  equipped  will 
advanced  degrees,  who  make  up  yr 
another  species  ot  limited  revicwe, 
are  worthy  only  of  a  parenthesis.  Th| 
confining  ideologies,  heavily  poli| 
cized  and  rendered  in  a  kind  of  mullf 
syllabic  pidgin,  have  for  decades  m^l 
inated  literature  in  dogma.  Ot  thd 
inflated  dons  and  doctors  it  is  futile  ) 
speak,  since,  unlike  the  hardier  cil 
tomer  reviewers,  they  are  destined  A 
vanish  like  the  fog  they  evoke.) 

And  what  ot  the  professional  r 
viewers?  They  count  as  writers,  eel 
tainly;  but  few  writers  of  fiction,  sal 
can  he  found  among  them.  It  may  Ij 
that  novelists  wish  to  stick  to  writin 
newels,  uninterrupted;  or  that  compel 
itiveness  toward  other  people's  boo 
engenders  ;i  sour  reluctance  to  ceM 
brate  a  rival;  or  simply  that  reviewing^ 
a  skill  antithetical  to  the  fictive  talenl 
or,  less  simply,  that  the  reviewer's  mol 
modest  stitches  will  not  satisfy  the  wid 
ambition  of  the  tapestry  weaver  wli 
hopes  to  cover  a  wall.  For  all  these  rel 
sons,  and  possibly  more,  most  nove 
ists,  especially  as  they  mature,  tend  tt 
eschew  reviewing.  A  good  thing,  to<i 
The  literary  judgments  even  of  novel 
ists  ot  consequence  can  be  capricious-l 
Virginia  Woolt  dismissing  James  Joycj 
for  example,  or,  more  recently,  V.  9 
Naipaul  dissing  Henry  James: 

The  worst  writer  in  the  world  actual 
[Naipaul  told  an  interviewer  in  Britain 

1  These  are,  admittedly,  inventions,  bi 
with  recognizable  verisimilitude . 
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Literary  Review].  He  never  went  out 
into  the  world He  never  risked  any- 
thing  He  never  thought  he  should 

mingle  in  the  crowd  and  find  out  what 
they  were  there  for,  or  how  they  be- 
haved. He  did  it  all  from  the  top  of  a 
carriage  or  the  top  of  a  coach.  A  lot  of 
his  writing  is  like  that.  And  he  exalts  his 
material  because  he  thinks  this  subject 
'-:  matter  he  alighted  on — the  grandeur 
i  of  Europe  and  the  grandeur  of  Ameri- 
t  can  new  money — is  unbeatable. 

[■  For  generations  of  readers  of  The 

I  olden  Bowl  and  The  Princess  Casarnas- 

aa,  that  Jamesian  subject  has  been 

ibeatable,  and  is  as  worldly  as  the 

nge  of  an  expansively  inquisitive 

ijjind  can  be;  so  it  is  a  relief  to  know 

i  at  Sir  Vidia  is  not  an  incessant  re- 

vewer  of  his  lowly  contemporaries. 

nd  a  relief  also  to  recognize  that 

ough  reviewers  are,  in  their  fashion, 

riters,  they  are  not  often  Nobel- 

j  nning  novelists. 

i  Frequently  they  are  publishers.  In 
i  :t,  a  book's  publisher  is  its  first  and 
i  rhaps  most  influential  reviewer.  How 
oook  is  "positioned" — i.e.,  described 
the  sales  staff  and  in  catalogues  and 
,  :p  copy — can  nearly  seal  its  fate,  or  at 
jiast  condition  its  reception.  In  the 
i  se  of  a  literary  novel  (the  term  in- 
nds  a  dangerous  elitism),  in-house 
>sitioning  can  snuff  it  with  a  word, 
lat  word  is  "midlist";  whoever  coined 
merits  hanging.  It  emits  defeatism.  It 
omises  failure.  An  emblem  of  no- 
esse  oblige,  it  reminds  publishers  that 
ey  still  owe  a  modicum  of  responsi- 
lity  to  the  higher  literary  culture.  But 
hat  executive  editor  or  vice  president 
ill  want  to  back,  with  dollars  and  fan- 
re,  a  novel  tainted  by  the  whisper  of 
idlist?  Even  so,  the  writer  privileged 
i  be  included  in  this  doubtful  catego- 
is  a  thousand  times  more  fortunate 
lan  the  serious  literary  novelist  who 
not  likely  to  be  published  at  all.  A 
jblishing  house  is  not  an  eleemosy- 
iiy  organization:  who  today  would 
iiblish  Proust?  (An  inept  question, 
)mce  no  one  published  Proust  then:  ini- 
ally  he  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  to 
:t  his  work  into  print.)  Your  typical 
iblisher  as  first-stage  reviewer  is  more 
one  to  spangle  treacle — to  treat  an 
^lifting  pedestrian  fiction  as  a  gen- 
ne  literary  novel — than  to  honor  the 
al  right  thing.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
>  gussy  up  the  real  right  thing  with 


commerce-pleasing  fakery:  only  imag- 
ine Pride  and  Prejudice  hyped,  in  suitable 
shiny  jacket,  as  a  bodice-ripper.  Still,  in 
crannies  here  and  there  (the  golden 
minnow  factor),  and  again  in  the  larg- 
er houses,  there  remain  editors  pos- 
sessed by  the  old  calling — the  bringing 
to  light  of  darker  worlds,  heretical 
glimpses,  adamantine  art. 

I  stand  accused,  nevertheless,  of  mis- 
leading. Book  club  members,  Amazon 
customers,  postcolonialist  English  de- 
partments, canny  publishing  execu- 
tives— are  these  what  we  mean  when 
we  speak  of  reviewers?  Aren't  the  real  re- 
viewers the  people  who  do  it  for  a  liv- 
ing, the  talented  hired  hands  who  write 
regularly  for  a  single  periodical,  or  the 
diligent  scattershot  freelancers?  In  brief, 
that  body  of  readers-by-occupation 
whose  expertise,  we  feel,  ought  to  make 
up,  collectively,  a  society's  cultural 
temperament.  Were  there  space 
enough  and  time,  it  might  be  so — this 
notion  of  a  powerful  undercurrent  of 
literary  intelligences,  streams  crossing 
streams,  all  flowing  out  of  one  great 
governing  critical  headwater;  but  it  is 
not  so.  The  professional  reviewer,  giv- 
en fifteen  hundred  words  or  less  to  con- 
sider a  work  of  fiction,  must  jump  in 
and  jump  out  again:  an  introductory 
paragraph,  sometimes  thematic  though 
often  not,  a  smattering  of  plot,  a  lick 
at  idea  (if  there  is  one),  and  then  the 
verdict,  the  definitive  cut — yes  or  no. 
A  sonnet,  with  worse  constraints,  or  a 
haiku's  even  tinier  confines,  can  con- 
jure philosophies  and  worlds.  A  re- 
view, whose  nature  is  prose,  is  not  per- 
mitted such  magickings.  Nor  is 
criticism.  Yet  what  separates  reviewing 
from  criticism — pragmatically — are 
the  reductive  limits  of  space;  the  end 
is  always  near.  What  separates  criti- 
cism from  reviewing — intrinsically — 
is  that  the  critic  must  summon  what 
the  reviewer  cannot:  horizonless  free- 
doms, multiple  histories,  multiple  li- 
braries, multiple  metaphysics  and  in- 
tuitions. Reviewers  are  not  merely 
critics  of  lesser  degree,  on  the  farther 
end  of  a  spectrum.  Critics  belong  to  a 
wholly  distinct  phylum. 

This  is  a  phylum  that,  at  present, 
hardly  exists.  When,  not  long  ago,  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review  asked  a 
pool  of  writers  to  name  the  best  novel 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  results 
were  partly  predictable  and  consider- 
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,;N\  muddled.  Toni  Morrison's  Beloved, 
,i  tale  of  slavery  and  its  aftermath,  won 
the  most  votes.  Philip  Roth,  John  Up- 
dike, Hon  DeLillo,  and  Cormac  Mc- 
C  'arthv  were  substantially  represented. 
In  an  essay  musing  on  the  outcome  of 
an  exercise  seemingly  more  quixotic 
than  significant,  A.  O.  Scott  noted  that 
the  choices  gave  "a  rich,  it  partial  and 
unscientific  picture  of  American  liter- 
ature, a  kind  of  composite  self-portrait 
as  interesting  perhaps  for  its  blind  spots 
and  distortions  as  for  its  details."  Or 
call  it  flotsam  and  jetsam.  You  could  not 
tell,  from  the  novels  that  floated  to  the 
top,  and  from  those  bubbling  vigor- 
ously below,  anything  more  than  that 
they  were  all  written  in  varieties  of  the 
American  language.  You  could  not  tell 
what,  taken  all  together,  they  intimated 
in  the  larger  sense — the  tone  of  their 
time.  A  quarter-century  encompasses  i 
generation,  and  a  generation  does  have 
a  composite  feel  to  it.  But  here  noth- 
ing was  composite,  nothing  joined 
these  disparate  writer-  ti  1 1  me  another — 
only  the  catchall  of  the  question  itself, 
dipping  like  a  fishing  net  into  the  sea 
of  fiction  and  picking  up  what  was  clos- 
est to  the  surface,  or  had  already  promi- 
nently surfaced.  All  these  novels  had 
been  abundantly  reviewed — piecemeal. 
No  reviewer  had  thought  to  set  Beloved 
beside  Philip  Roth's  The  Pint  Against 
America  (both  are  political  novels  his- 
torically disguised)  to  catch  the  cross 
reverberations.  No  reviewer  had 
thought  to  investigate  the  possibh,  in- 
termarried lineage  of  any  of  these 
works:  what,  for  instance,  has  Nick  in 
DeLillo's  Underworld  absorbed  from 
the  Nick  of  Fitzgerald's  The  Great { 
by?  The  novels  that  rose  up  to  meet 
the  Book  Review's  inquiry  had  never 
been  suspected  of  being  linked,  whether 
horizontally  or  vertically.  It  was  as  it 
each  one  was  a  wolf-child  reared  he- 
yond  the  commonality  of  a  civiliza- 
tion; as  it  there  was  no  recognizable 
thread  ot  literarv  inheritance  that  could 
hind,  say,  Mark  Helprin  to  Raymond 
Carver.  Or  if  there  was,  no  one  cared 
to  look  for  it.  Nothing 
was  indebted  to  nothing. 


M. 


IT  A  any  readers  shrugged  off  this 
poll  as  entertaining  trivia,  or  as  run-of- 
the-mill  editorial  attention-seeking. 
But  something  culturally  important 
came  ot  it.  It  revealed,  blazingly,  what 


was  missing,  and  has  [ong  been  miss- 
ing, in  American  letters:  c  ritic  ism  that 
explains,  both  ancestrally  and  con- 
temporaneously, not  only  how  litera- 
ture evolves  but  how  literature  influ- 
ences and  alters  the  workings  ot  human 
imagination.  1  [ere- — not  in  one  ot  his 
grand  critical  essays  but  merely  in  a 
short  public  letter— is  limes  Wood, 
making  the  case  tor  Flaubert  as  the 
founder  ot  the  modern  novel: 

Our  indebtedness,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  extends  to,  among  other 
things:  the  fetishizing  of  visual  detail; 
the  inverted  relationship  between 
background  and  foreground  detail  (01 
habitual  and  dynamic  detail);  the 
sacralization  ot  art;  the  privileging  ot 
the  music  ot  style  over  the  recalci- 
trance of  "unmusical"  subject  matter 
(Flaubert's  famous  desire  to  write  a 
book  about  nothing);  the  agonizing 
over  aesthetic  labor — all  this  looks 
pretty  new,  and  different  in  many 
ways  from  Balzac's  ^reat  achievements 
and  solutions,  not  least  because  these 
new  Flaubertian  anxieties  cannot  be 
solutions.  You  might  say  that  Flaubert 
founds  realism  and  simultaneously  de- 
stroys it.  K  making  it  so  aesthetic :  fie  - 
tion  is  real  and  artificial  at  once.  And 
1  could  have  added  two  other  ele- 
ments of  modernity:  the  refinement  ot 
"free  indirect  style";  and  the  relative 
plotlessness  of  Flaubert's  novels.  All 
this  is  why  different  writers — realists, 
modernists  and  postmodernists — from 
Stephen  Crane  to  Ian  McEwan,  from 
Kafka  to  Nabokov  to  Robbe-Grillet 
all  owe  so  much  to  Flaubert. 

Surely  we  have  not  heard  a  critical 
mind  like  this  at  work  since  Trilling's 
The  Liberal  Imagination.  The  key  is  in- 
debtedness. The  key  is  connectedness. 
It  Wood  cannot  read  Flaubert  without 
thinking  ot  McEwan,  neither  can  he 
read  McEwan  without  thinking  ot 
Flaubert.  In  this  single  densely  packed 
paragraph  (though  he  is  not  usually  so 
compact).  Wood  reflects  on  how  scenes 
are  constructed;  how  art  imitates  faith; 
how  aesthetics  can  either  combine  with 
or  annihilate  what  passes  tor  the  actu- 
al world.  And  also:  the  relation  of  sto- 
ry to  the  language  that  consumes  it, 
and  the  descent  ot  literature  not  only 
from  one  nation  to  another  but  from 
one  writer  to  another — all  the  while 
clinging  to  a  unitary  theme,  the  origin 
and  nature  ot  the  modem.  Such  an  im- 
perial analysis  has  both  a  Darwinian 


and  a  biblical  flavor:  evolution  mm 
with  Genesis. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  one  WcB 
What  is  needed  is  a  thicket — al 
est — of  Woods.-  What  is  needed  ■ 
broad  infrastructure,  through  acritjp 
mass  ot  uitics,  ot  the  kind  of  criticp 
in  define,  or  prompt,  or  inspe. 
oral  least  intuit,  what  ishappenin  i 
a  culture  in  a  given  time  frame.  Wat 
is  needed  are  *.  ritic  -  who  can  tease  it 
hidden  imperatives  and  assumptiv 
held  m  common,  and  who  will  croe 
the  contentious  conditions  that  I 
derlie  and  stimulate  a  living  litea 
consciousness.  In  this  there  is  so™ 
thing  almost  ceremonial,  or  cerer* 
niously  slow:  unhurried  thinking,  |fc 
ripened  long  (or  sidewise)  view,  Ik 
gradualism  of  nuance. 

sli"iild  an  infrastructure  comps- 
ing  critics  of  this  description  ever  cob 
into  being — or,  rather,  return,  sine! 
i  an  e  existed  in  large  enough  numH 
t«  i  make  a  recognizable  literary-  forcJ 
what  would  change?  Professional  ft- 
view eis,  those  hemmed-in  heraldst>| 
the  new,  would  go  on  as  before,  usdj 
is  always.  Prudent  publishers  woi 
go  on  expediently  touting  the  seri 
mental  while  marginally  tolerating  \e 
serious.  Readers  would  continued 
drift  away,  seduced  and  socialized  \ 
the  ever-breeding  pixels.  The  boysl 
the  alley — sophisticated  armies  on 
darkling  plain — would  continue,: 
clash  over  accessibility  and  iconoclast 
But  tor  them,  tor  Franzen  and  Marci 
and  everyone  else  who  worries  abet 
the  neglect  ot  the  hrerarv  novel,  son- 
thing  instinctually  different  might  I- 
gin  to  hover:  a  hint  ot  innate  kinsh 
a  backdrop,  the  white  noise  of  the  t; 

2  Perhaps  because  Wood  is  partial  to  re- 
ism  (though  not  to  "magical"  or — |! 
term — "hysterical"  realism),  he  is  son( 
tones  junked  for  narrow  sympathies,  i 
for  deprecating  those  styles  and  dispositia 
that  escape  the  bounds  oj  his  particular  e 
do.  Yet  a  critic  is  nothing  xeithout  an  c 
thoritative  posture,  or  standard,  or  ei 
prejudice,  against  which  an  opposing  o 
look  or  proposition  can  be  tested.  To  ka 
to  a  point  oj  view  is  itself  a  critieal  vah 
The  grand  historical  example  of  critical  i 
thority  is  Samuel  Johnson,  whose  unyie 
ing  mastery  oj  a  position  was  sueh  that 
affirm  a  wholly  was  never  easy,  while 
dissent  from  it  was  still  more  difficult — b. 
the  assertion  alone  roused  the  mind.  In  ji 
this  sense  oj  instigating  counterbalanc' 
a  ne<  essai  s  o  ^temporary  goad. 
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'"•iiat  claims  us  all.  In  times  that  are 
lade  conscious  of  themselves — a  con- 
:iousness  that  only  a  critical  infra- 
ructure  can  supply — the  varieties  of 
terary  experience  become  less  antag- 
nistic  than  inquisitively  receptive.  In 
le  age  we  have  learned  to  call  Vic- 
jrian,  Disraeli  and  Oscar  Wilde,  nov- 

'oj Lists  (and  souls)  as  unlike  as  can  be 

I  nagined,  evince  a  certain  virtuoso  in- 
•prplay:  we  know  this  because  criti- 

0  ism  has  taught  us  how  to  see  it. 

s-  When  Lionel  Trilling  prevailed  at 

II  Columbia,  Edmund  Wilson,  Irving 
lowe,  and  Alfred  Kazin  enlivened  the 
lagazines,  decade  upon  decade.  Today 
,iere  are  inklings  of  who  might  con- 
Citute  a  potential  critical  aggregate — 

t|  Dhn  Updike,  pressing  on  with  essay  af- 
:r  essay  over  forty  years;  Joyce  Carol 

r  )ates,  Robert  Alter,  Geoffrey  Hart- 

r  lan,  Morris  Dickstein,  the  prophetic 
farold  Bloom,  Sven  Birkerts,  Thomas 
4allon,  Daniel  Mendelsohn,  Christo- 

■Jher  Hitchens  (when  he  isn't  being  po- 
itical),  Frank  Kermode,  Richard 
toward,  Wyatt  Mason,  Ruth  Franklin, 

1  \dam  Kirsch — a  range  of  age,  consis- 
ency  of  publication,  breadth  of  atten- 
iveness,  depth  of  desire.  These,  and 
ithers  I  have  failed  to  mention,  some 
erhaps  in  embryo,  a  few  busy  elsewhere 
s  poets  or  novelists — not  even  these  are 
nough.  Issues  and  principles  are  plen- 

ij  iful  beyond  the  anxieties  of  Franzen 
nd  Marcus,  whose  chief  urgencies  ap- 
j  >ear  to  be  who  will  read.  The  better 
i  [uestion  is  not  who  will  read,  or  how 
hey  will  read,  but  why.  It  is  the  why  that 
mplicates  and  judges  readers,  and  pro 
essors,  and  publishers,  and  bestseller 
ists.  And  novelists. 

I  come  back  to  James  Wood,  whose 
igorous  virtuosities  I  take  to  be  a  tem- 
plate for  the  building  of  an  infrastruo 
ure:  elasticity,  history,  connectedness; 
he  visual,  the  tactile,  the  comic. 
\Vood  on  Saul  Bellow's  metaphysics: 
'In  his  fictional  world,  people  do  not 
■tream  with  motives;  as  novelists  go,  he 
s  no  depth  psychologist.  Instead,  his 
:haracters  are  embodied  souls.  Their 
xxiies  are  their  confessions,  their  moral 
:amouflage  faulty  and  peeling:  they 
lave  the  bodies  they  deserve."  On 
Toni  Morrison's  magical  realism:  "But 
magic — impossible  happenings,  ghoul- 
sh  returns — dismantles  belief,  forcing 
)n  us  apparitions  which,  because  they 
ire  beyond  belief,  we  cannot  choose 


not  to  believe.  Belief  is  a  mere  appen- 
dix to  magic,  its  unused  organ.  This  is 
a  moral  problem."  On  Salman 
Rushdie's  stylistic  exuberance:  "True 
vivacity — which  is  not  the  same  as 
mere  lifelikeness — has  no  need  to 
shout.  It  goes  by,  in  Yeats's  words,  with 
white  footfall."  On  Jonathan  Franzen 
and  the  social  novel:  "The  contempo- 
rary novel  has  such  a  desire  to  be  clever 
about  so  many  elements  of  life  that  it 
sometimes  resembles  a  man  who  takes 
so  many  classes  that  he  has  no  time 
to  read:  auditing  abolishes  composure." 
These  are  neither  casual  aesthetic 
riffs  nor  a  reviewer's  mere  "personal" 
opinion:  they  are  philosophies.  They 
represent  what  we  can  hope  will  one 
day  be  a  wider  company.  They  tell  us 
that  superior  criticism  not  only  uni- 
fies and  interprets  a  literary  culture  but 
has  the  power  to  imagine  it  into  being: 
the  novel's  ghostly  twin.  ■ 
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"A  jewel  of  a  book: 
bright,  sharp-witted,  full 
of  the  secret  yearnings 

of  everyday  life." 

— Dan  Chaon,  author  of 
You  Remind  Me  of  Me 


By  Liam  Callanan 

author  of  The  Clou?  AtUu 

Emily  Hamilton's  irreverent  theology 

class  is  one  of  the  most  popular  at 

All  Saints  High  School. 

But  this  year,  Emily  Hamilton  is  going 

to  do  something  she's  never  done  before. 

A  lesson  must  be  taught  and 

to  do  it,  Emily  may  bend  the  rules. 


"Emily  Hamilton  is  a  great 
and  serious  character, 

a  real  triumph.'' 

—Susan  Shreve, 
author  of  A  Student  of  Living  Things 

"A  Stunning  piece  of  writing 

by  a  genuinely  precocious  talent." 

—Christopher  Buckley, 

author  of  Thank  You  for  Smoking 

"Luminous ...  refreshing.... 

Callanan  gets  into  [his  heroine's] 

head  with  page-tiirning 

panache  and  authority." 
—Publishers  Weekly 


ks  are  sold 
callanan.com 
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I  HE  WIZARD  OF 
WEST  ORANGE 

By  Steven  Millhauser 


ard's  on  fire!  The  Wizard  is  wild! 
1  le  sleeps  for  two  hours  and  works 
fi  11  i  welve,  sleeps  for  three  hours 
and  works  for  nineteen.  The  cot 
in  the  library,  the  col  in  Room 
\  1.  \  lair  falling  on  forehead,  vesl 
open,  tie  askew,  lie  bounds  up 
the  stairs,  strides  from  room  to 
room,  greeting  the  experimenters, 
asking  questions,  cracking  ,i  joke. 
1  lis  boyish  smile,  his  sharp  eye. 
Win  thai  \\,i\  '  Win  not  this.' 
Notebook  open,  a  furious  skeu  h. 
Another.  On  to  the  next  room! 
1  luiis  himseli  into  a  score  oi  proj 
e<  is,  concentrating  with  fanatical 
attention  on  ea<  h  one  before  dis- 
missing it  to  fling  himself  into 
next.  The  automatic  adjustmeni 
lor  the  recording  stylus  oi  t he 
perfec  ted  phonograph.  The 
speaking  doll.  Instantly  grasps 

the  essential   problem,   makes  a 
dec  isive  suggestion.  Impn  >\  ed 
machinery  for  drawing  brass  wire. 
1  he  aurophone,  lor  enhancement  o 
hearing,  1  lis  trip  to  Paris  has  chargei 
him  with  energy.  Out  into  the  court 
yard!      the  electrical  lab,  the  chemi 
cal  lab.  Dangers  oi  high  voltage  al 
ternating  current:  tests  tor  safety 
Improved  insulation  foi  electrical  eon 


Steven  Mili/uutser's  last  ston  foi  Harper's 
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ductors.  On  to  the  metallurgical  lab, 
to  examine  the  graders  and  c  rushers, 
the  belt  conveyors,  the  ore  samples. 
His  magnetic  ore  separator.  "Work 
like  hell,  hoys!"  In  Photographic 
Building,  an  air  oi  secrecy.  Excitement 
ovei  the  new  Eastman  tilm,  the  long 
strip  in  which  lies  the  sei  ret  of  visual 
motion.  The  Wizard  says  kinetosc  ope 
will  i.\o  lor  the  eye  what  phonograph 
J.  ies  tor  the  ear.  Put  not  yet ,  not  yet ! 


The  men  talk.  What  else.'  Wha 
next .'  A  method  of  producing 
elec  trie  ity  dire*,  tly  from  i  oal.'  A 
machine  foi  compacting  snow  tc 
( leai  i  it\  streets:'  Artificial  silk 
1  le  hasn't   slept  at   home  for  i 
week.  I  hey  say  the  Wizard  goe 
down  to  the  Box,  the  experi 
mental  room  in  basement.  Al 
ways  kept  locked.  Rumors  swirl.: 
Another  big  invention  to  riva( 
the  phonograph?  Surpass  the  in- 
candescent lamp?  The  Wizard! 
reads  in  library  in  the  early  morn- 
ings. From  my  desk  in  alcove  1; 
see  him  turn  pages  impatiently. 
Si  miet  lines  he  thrusts  at  me  a  list 
of  books  to  order.  Warhurton's 
Physiology  oj  Animcds.  Greene  and 
Wilson,  Cutaneous  Sensation. 
Makes  a  note,  slams  book  shut,, 
strides  out.  Earnshaw  says  Wiz 
aid  spent  three  hours  shut  up  in 
the  Pox  last  night. 

OCTOBER  16.  Today  a  book  ar- 
rived: Kerner,  Archaeology  oj  the  Skin. 
Immediately  left  library  and  walked 
upstairs  to  experimental  rooms.  Room 
\1  open,  cot  empty,  the  Wizard  gone. 
On  table  an  open  notebook,  a  glass 
battery,  and  parts  of  a  dissected  phono- 
graph scattered  around  a  boxed  motor: 
three  wax  cylinders,  a  recording  stylus 
attached  to  its  diaphragm,  a  voice  bom, 
a  i  utting  blade  tor  shaving  used  cylin- 
ders. Notebook  showed  a  rough  draw 
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;.  Identified  n  ai  once:  design  tor  an 
tomatic  adjustment  in  recording 
:chanism,  whereby  stylus  would  en 
y  cylinder  automatically  at  correct 
pth.  The  Wizard  absolutely  deter 
nc\l  to  crush  Bell's  graphophone. 
mi  window,  a  view  of  courtyard  and 
it  of  chemical  lab. 
Returned  to  corridor.  Ran  into 
)rbett,  an  experimental  assistant. 
ie  Wizard  had  just  left.  Someone 
lied  out  he  thought  Wizard  head- 
g  to  stockroom.  1  returned  down 
e  stairs.  Passed  through  library, 
tshed  open  double  door,  and  crossed 
irridor  to  stockroom. 
Always  exhilarating  to  enter  Earn- 

aw's  domain.  The  high  walls,  lined 

im  floor  to  ceiling  with  long  draw- 
s — hides,  hones,  roots,  textiles,  teeth, 
igeonholes,  hundreds  of  them, 
ammed  with  resins,  waxes,  twines. 
it  that,  like  library  itself,  stockroom 
an  orderly  and  teeming  universe 
world  of  worlds — a  (initude  with  as- 
rations  to  allness?  Earnshaw  hadn't 
en  him,  thought  he  might  be  in  base 
ient.  His  hesitation  when  1  held  up 
erner  and  announced  my  mission, 
old  him  the  Wizard  had  insisted  n  be 
rOUght  to  him  immediately.  Earn- 
taw  still  hesitant  as  he  took  out  ring 
f  keys.  Is  loyal  to  Wizard,  but  more 
yal  to  me.  Opened  door  leading  to 
asement  storeroom  anil  preceded  me 
own  into  the  maze. 

Crates  of  feathers,  sheet  metal, 
itch,  plumbago,  cork,  lie  hesitated 
gain  at  locked  door  of  Box.  Do  not 
isturb:  Wizard's  strict  orders.  Bui  the 
Vizard  had  left  strict  orders  with  me: 
ieliver  book  immediately.  Two  1111- 
mbiguous  commands,  each  contra- 
licling  the  other.  Earnshaw  torn.  A 
ood  man,  earnest,  but  not  strong.  Un- 
.ble  to  resist  a  sense  of  moral  obliga- 
ion  to  me,  owing  to  a  number  of  iri- 
ling  services  rendered  to  him  in  the 
irdinary  course  of  work.  In  addition, 
en  years  younger.  In  my  presence  in 
tinctively  assumes  an  attitude  of  def- 
:rence.  Rapped  lightly  on  door.  No 
inswer.  "Open  it,"  I  said — not  un 
cindly.  1  le  stood  outside  as  I  entered. 
Analysis  of  motives.  I  )esire  to  deliv- 
er hook  (good).  Desire  to  sen-  room 

.bad).  Yielded  to  base  desire.  But  ask 
/ourself:  was  it  only  base.'  I  revere  the 
Wizard  and  desire  bis  success.  I  le  is 

searching  for  something,  for  some  piece 


ol  crucial  knowledge.  II  I  see  experi- 
ment, may  be  able  to  find  information 

he  needs.  Analyze  later. 

Small  room  well-lit  by  incandescent 

bulbs.  Bare  of  furnishings  except  fol 
central  table,  two  armchairs  against 
wall.  On  table  a  closed  notebook,  a 
copper-oxide  battery,  and  two  strik- 
ing objects.  i)nc  a  long  still  blackish 
glove,  about  the  length  ol  a  forearm, 
which  rests  horizontally  on  two  Y- 
shaped  supports  about  eight  inches 
high.  ( ilove  made  of  some  solid  dark 
material,  perhaps  vulcanized  rubber, 
and  covered  with  a  skein  of  wires 
emerging  from  small  brass  caps.  The 
other:  a  wooden  framework  supporting 
a  horizontal  cylinder,  whose  upper  sur- 
face is  in  contact  with  a  row  of  short 
metal  strips  suspended  from  a  cross- 
bar. Next  to  cylinder  a  small  electric 
un  (tor.  Two  bundles  of  wire  lead  from 
glove  to  battery,  which  in  turn  is  con- 
nected to  cylinder  mechanism  by  way 
of  motor.  On  closer  inspection  I  sin- 
that  interior  of  glove  is  lined  with  black 
silky  material,  studded  with  liny  sil- 
ver disks  like-  heads  of  pins.  "Sir!"  whis- 
pers Earnshaw. 

1  switch  oil  lights  and  step  outside. 

Footsteps  above  our  beads.  I  follow 
Earnshaw  back  upstairs  into  stock- 
r< « mi,  where  an  experimental  assistant 
awaits  him  with  request  for  copper 
wire.  Return  to  library.  Am  about  to  sit 
down  at  desk  when  Wizard  enlcrs  In  im 
other  door.  Gray  gabardine  laborato- 
ry gown  (lowing  around  his  legs,  tie 
Crooked,  hair  mussed.  "I  las  that 
book  ?"  he  says  loudly.  I  )eal  in  his  led 
ear.  "I  was  just  bringing  il  to  you,"  I 
shout.  Molding  out  Kerncr.  Seizes  it 
and  throws  himself  down  in  an  arm- 
c  hair,  frowning  as  il  angry  at  the  flung- 
open  pages. 

OCTOBER  17.  A  quiet  day  in  library. 
Rain,  scudding  clouds.  Arranged  books 
on  third-floor  gallery,  dusted  mineral 
specimens  in  their  glass'doored  (  abi 

nets.  Restless. 

OCTOBER  IK.  That  wired  glove.  ( )an  it 
be  a  self-wanning  device,  to  replat  e  a 
lady's  muff?  I  lave  beard  that  in  Paris, 
on  i  old  winter  nights,  vendors  stand 
before  the  (  )pera  I  louse,  selling  hot 
potatoes  for  l;i< lies  in  p|;i<  <■  in  I  licit 

muffs.  But  the  pin-heads?  The  cylinder? 
And  why  then  such  secrecy.'  Wizard  in 


the  locked  room  again,  lor  I  wo  hours, 
with  Kislcnmachcr. 

OCTOBER  20.  This  morning  overheard 

a  lew  words  in  courtyard.  Immediate' 
ly  set  oil  lor  stockroom  in  search  ol 

Earnshaw.  E's  passion  bis  weakness, 
one  might  say  -is  lor  idea  ol  motion 
photography.  Eager  to  get  hold  of  any 
inform; it  ion  about  t  In-  closely  guarded 
experiments  in  Photographic  Build 
ing  and  Room  5.  Words  overheard 
were  between  I  wo  machinists,  who'd 

In  aid  an  experimental  assistant  speak- 
ing to  so-and-so  from  chemical  lab 
about  an  experiment  in  Photographs 

Building  conducted  with  the  new  East- 
man film.  Talk  was  of  perioral  ions 
along  both  edges  ol  strip,  as  in  the  old 

telegraph  tape.  The  film  ti >  be-  driven 
forward  on  sprockets  that  engage  and 

release   il.    Ibis  of   course  the   mosl 

roundabout  hearsay.  Nevertheless  not 

fust  lime  there  has  been  talk  ol  mod- 
ifying Strip  film  by  means  ol  perfora- 
tions, which  some  say  the  Wizard  saw 
in  Paris:  studio  of  Monsieur  Marey. 
Earnshaw  thrives  on  such  rumors. 

Not  in  stockroom  but  down  in  store- 
room, as  I  knew  ai  <  un  e  by  part  ially 
open  door.  In  basement ,  reported  my 
news.  Excited  him  visibly.  Al  that  in 
stanl  suddenly  I  became  aware  ol 
darker  mi  >i  ive  underlying  my  impulse 
to  inform  Earnshaw  of  conversation 
in  courtyard.  Paused,  hooked  about. 
Asked  him  io  admit  me  lor  a  mo- 
ment    >  mly  a  moment     to  the  Box. 

An  expression  of  alarm  invading 
his  features.  Bui  Earnshaw  particular- 
ly well  qualified  to  understand  a  deep 
i  in  H  isity  abi  mi  expei  iments  <  ondu<  i 
ed  in  sei  ret .  Furthermore:  <  ould  not 
rcluse  io  satisfy  an  indebtedness  he 
fell  he'd  in<  urred  by  listening  eagerly 
to  my  report.  Stationed  himself  mi i side 
d< » a .  ( iuardian  ol  innei  san<  turn.  I 
qui<  kly  entered. 

The  glove,  the  battery,  the  cylin- 
der. I  detected  a  single  differem  e:  rv  ite 
book  now  open.  Showed  a  hast  ily  i  x 
e<  uied  drawing  of  glove-,  surrounded 

by  several  smaller  skei<  be:  of  what  ap 
peared  i>  i  be  ele<  tromagnets,  with<  oils 
of  wire  about  a  core.  I  Jndei  gli  ivi 
single  word:  haptograph. 

I  )id  not  hesitate  to  insert  bind  and 
arm  in  glove.  (  )perai  n  m  s<  imewhat  im 
peded  by  silken  lining,  evidently  in 
tended  to  prevent  skin  from  dire<  ily 
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touching  any  part  of  inner  structure. 
When  forearm  was  buried  up  to  elbow, 
threw  switch  attached  to  wires  at  base 
of  cylinder  mechanism. 

Tile  excitement  returns,  even  as  1 
write  these  words.  How  to  explain  it? 
The  activated  current  caused  motor 
to  turn  cylinder  on  its  shaft  beneath 
the  metal  rods  suspended  from  cross- 
bar, which  in  turn  caused  silver 
points  in  lining  of  glove  to  move 
against  my  hand.  Was  aware  at  first 
of  many  small  gentle  pointed  pres- 
sures. But — behold!  —  the  merely 
mechanical  sensation  soon  gave  way 
to  another,  and  I  felt — distinctly — a 
sensation  as  of  a  hand  grasping  my 
own  in  a  firm  handshake.  External 
glove  had  remained  stiff  and  immo- 
bile. Switched  off  current,  breathed 
deeply.  Repeated  experiment.  Again 
the  motor  turning  the  cylinder.  Sen- 
sation unmistakable:  1  felt  my  hand 
gripped  in  a  handshake,  my  fingers 
lightly  squeezed.  At  that  moment 
experienced  a  sttange  elation,  as  if 
standing  on  a  dock  listening  to  water 
lap  against  piles  as  I  prepared  to  em- 
bark on  a  longed-for  voyage. 
Switched  off  current,  withdrew 
hand.  Stood  still  for  a  moment  he- 
fore  turning  suddenly  to  leave  room. 

OCTOBER  21.  Books  borrowed  by 
Kistenmacher,  as  recorded  in  library 
notebook,  Oct.  7-Oct.  14:  The  Ner- 
vous System  and  the  Mind,  The  Tactile 
Sphere,  Lecons  sur  la  Physiologie  du 
Sy steme  Nerveux,  Lezioni  di  Fisiologia 
Spenmentale ,  Sensation  and  Pain.  The 
glove,  the  cylinder,  the  phantom 
handshake.  Clear — is  it  clear.7 — that 
Wizard  has  turned  his  attention  to 
sense  of  touch.  To  what  end,  exactly? 
Yet  even  as  I  ask,  I  seem  to  grasp 
principle  of  haptograph.  "The  kine- 
toscope  will  do  tor  the  eye  what  the 
phonograph  does  for  the  ear."  Is  he 
not  isolating  each  of  the  five  senses7 
Creating  tor  each  a  machine  that 
records  and  plays  hack  one  sense 
alone7  Voices  disembodied,  moving 
images  without  physical  substance, 
immaterial  touches.  The  phono- 
graph, the  kinetoscope,  the  hapto- 
graph. Voices  preserved  in  cylinders 
of  wax,  moving  bodies  in  strips  of  ni- 
trocellulose, touches  in  pinheads  and 
wires.  A  gallery  of  ghosts.  Cylinder  as 
it  turns  must  transmit  electrical  im- 


pulses th.it  activate  the  silver  points. 
Ghosts?  Consider:  the  skin  is 
touched.  A  firm  handshake.  Hello, 
my  name  is.  And  yours?  Strange 
thoughts  on  an  October  night. 

OCTOBER  24.  This  morning,  after 
Wizard  was  done  looking  through 
mail  and  had  ascended  stairs  to  ex 
perimental  rooms,  Kistenmacher  en- 
tered library.  1  leaded  directly  toward 
me.  Have  always  harbored  a  certain 
dislike  tor  Kistenmacher,  though  he 
treats  me  respectfully  enough.  1  >is 
like  the  aggressive  directness  of  his 
walk,  with  arms  swinging  so  far  for- 
ward th.it  he  seems  to  be  pulling 
himself  along  by  gripping  onto 
chunks  of  air.  Dislike  his  big  hands 
with  neat  black  hairs  growing  side- 
ways across  ringers,  the  intense  stare 
of  eyes  that  take  you  in  without  see- 
ing you,  his  black  stiff  hair  combed 
as  if  violently  sideways  across  head, 
necktie  straight  as  a  plumb  line. 
Kistenmacher  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected of  electrical  experimenters. 
Came  directly  up  to  my  rolltop  desk, 
stopping  too  close  to  it,  as  if  the 
wood  were  barring  his  way. 

"1  wish  to  report  a  missing  book," 
lie  said. 

Deeper  meaning  of  Kistenmacher' s 
remark.  It  happens — infrequently — 
that  a  library  hook  is  temporarily 
misplaced.  The  cause  not  difficult  to 
wrest  from  the  hidden  springs  of  ex- 
istence. Any  experimentet — or  assis- 
tant— or  indeed  any  member  of 
staff — is  permitted  to  htowse  among 
all  three  tiers  of  hooks,  or  to  remove 
a  volume  and  read  anywhere  on 
premises.  Instead  of  leaving  hook  for 
me  to  replace,  as  everyone  is  in- 
structed to  do,  occasionally  someone 
takes  it  upon  self  to  reshelve.  An  act 
well-meant  hut  better  left  undone, 
since  mistakes  easy  to  make.  Earn- 
shaw,  in  patticular,  guilty  of  this  soft 
of  misplaced  kindness.  Nevertheless, 
I  patrol  shelves  carefully,  several 
times  a  day,  not  only  when  I  replace 
books  returned  by  staff,  or  add  new 
hooks  and  scientific  journals  ordered 
tor  library,  hut  also  on  tours  of  in- 
spection intended  to  ensure  cotrect 
arrangement  of  books  on  shelves.  As 
a  tesult,  quite  rare  for  a  misplaced 
volume  to  escape  detection.  Kisten- 
macher's  statement,  therefore,  not 


the  simple  statement  of  tact  it  aj 
peared  to  be  hut  an  implied  r<l 
proach:  You  have  been  negligent  il 
your  duties. 

"I'm  quite  certain  we  can  find  I 
without  difficulty,"  I  said.  Rising  ini 
mediately.  "Sometimes  the  new  al 
sist, mts — " 

"Giesinger,"  he  said.  "Musculfl 
Cutaneous  Feeling." 

A  slight  heat  in  my  neck.  Worl 
dered  whether  a  flush  was  visible. 

'""!  on  see,"  1  said  with  a  smile.  "Tha 
mystery  solved."  Lifted  from  my  desl 
Musculo-Cutaneous  Feeling  by  OttI 
C>iesinger  and  handed  it  to  Kister 
macher.  He  glanced  at  spine,  to  mak 
certain  I  hadn't  made  a  mistake,  the 
looked  at  me  with  interest. 

"This    is    a   highly   specialize 
study."  Said  he. 

"Yes,  a  little  too  specialized  to. 
me,"  I  replied. 

"But  the  subject  interests  you?" 

Hesitation.  "I  try  to  keep  abreasj 
of — developments." 

"Excellent,"  he  said,  and  suddenl 
smiled — a  disconcerting  smile,  o 
startling  charm.  "I  will  be  sure  to  coni 
suit  with  you."  Held  up  hook,  tight! 
clasped  in  one  big  hand,  gave  a  littL 
wave  with  it,  and  took  his  leave. 

The  whole  incident  rich  with  pos 
sibility.  My  responsibility  in  library  i 
to  keep  up  with  scientific  and  techj 
nical  litetature,  so  that  I  may  orde 
books  I  deem  essential.  Most  of  iwj 
professional  reading  confined  to  sci- 
entific journals,  technical  periodf 
cals,  and  institutional  proceedings 
but  peruse  many  books  as  well,  in  i 
broad  range  of  subjects,  from  psy- 
chology  of  hysteria  to  structure  ol 
the  constant-pressure  dynamo;  m> 
intetests  ate  wide.  Still,  it  cannol 
have  failed  to  strike  Kistenmachei 
that  I  had  temoved  from  shelves  a 
study  directly  related  to  his  investi- 
gations in  Box.  Kistenmacher  per 
tectly  well  awate  that  everyone 
knows  of  his  secretive  experiments.! 
about  which  many  rumors.  Is  said  to: 
enjoy  such  rumors  and  even  to  con-i 
tribute  to  them  by  enigmatic  hints  of, 
his  own.  Once  told  Earnshaw,  who 
reported  it  to  me,  that  there  would 
soon  be  no  human  sensation  that 
could  not  be  replicated  mechanical- 
ly. At  time  I  imagined  a  machine  for 
production  of  odors,  a  machine  of 
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es.  Knows  of  course  that  I  keep  a 
3rd  of  books  borrowed  by  staff, 
fi  with  name  of  borrower.  Now 
i\vs  I  have  been  reading  Giesinger 
misculo-cutaneous  feeling, 
(/hat  else  does  he  know?  Can 
nshaw  have  said  something? 

roBER  26.  A  slow  day.  Reading. 
im  my  desk  in  alcove  I  can  see 
zard's  rolltop  desk  with  its  scatter- 
of  books  and  papers,  the  railed 
.eries  of  second  and  third  levels, 
h  up  a  flash  of  sun  on  a  glass- 
nted  cabinet  holding  mineral 
cimens.  The  pine-paneled  ceil- 
Beyond  Wizard's  desk,  the  white 
rble  statue  brought  back  from 
is  Exposition.  Winged  youth  seat- 
on  ruins  of  a  gas  streetlamp,  hold- 
high  in  one  hand  an  incandes- 
it  lamp.  The  Genius  of  Light.  In 
feet  a  rumble  of  dynamos  from 
chine  shop  beyond  stockroom. 

TOBER  28.  In  courtyard,  gossip 
out  secret  experiments  in  Photo- 
phic  Building,  Room  8,  the  Box. 
machine  for  extracting  nutrients 
m  seaweed?  A  speaking  photo- 
iph?  Rumors  of  hidden  work- 
i>ms,  secret  assistants.  In  courtyard 
e  night,  an  experimental  assistant 
n  with  cylinders  under  each  arm, 
ading  in  direction  of  basement. 

TOBER  29.  For  the  Wizard,  there 
always  a  practical  consideration. 
ie  incandescent  lamp,  the  electric 
u,  the  magnetic  ore-separator.  The 
adruplex  telegraph.  Origin  of 
wing  photographs  in  study  of  ani- 
al  motion:  Muybridge's  horses, 
arey's  birds.  Even  the  phonograph: 
ncedes  its  secondary  use  as  instru- 
ct of  entertainment,  but  insists 
i  primary  value  as  business  ma- 
ine  for  use  in  dictation.  And  the 
ptograph?  A  possible  use  in  hospi- 
is?  A  young  mother  dies.  Bereft 
ild  comforted  by  simulated  caress- 
.  Old  people,  lingering  out  their 
'es  alone,  untouched.  Shake  of  a 
endly  hand.  It  might  work. 

3VEMBER  3.  A  momentous  day. 
/en  now  it  seems  unlikely.  And 
t,  looked  at  calmly,  a  day  like  any 
her:  experimenters  in  their  rooms, 
sitors  walking  in  courtyard,  a  group 


of  schoolchildren  with  their  teacher, 
assistants  passing  up  and  down  corri- 
dors and  stairways,  men  working  on 
grounds.  After  a  long  morning  decid- 
ed to  take  walk  in  courtyard,  as  I 
sometimes  do.  Warmish  day,  touch 
of  autumn  chill  in  the  shade. 
Walked  length  of  courtyard,  be- 
tween electrical  lab  and  chemical 
lab,  nodding  to  several  men  who 
stood  talking  in  groups.  At  end  of 
yard,  took  a  long  look  at  buildings  of 
Phonograph  Works.  Started  back. 
Nearly  halfway  to  main  building 
when  aware  of  sharp  footsteps  not  far 
behind  me.  Drawing  closer.  Turned 
and  saw  Kistenmacher. 

"A  fine  day  for  a  walk,"  he  said. 
Falling  into  step  beside  me. 

Hidden  significance  of  Kistenmach- 
er's  apparently  guileless  salutation.  His 
voice  addressed  to  the  air — to  the 
universe — but  with  a  ripple  of  the 
confidential  meant  for  me.  Instantly 
alert.  Common  enough  of  course  to 
meet  an  experimenter  or  machinist 
in  courtyard.  Courtyard  after  all 
serves  as  informal  meeting  place, 
where  members  of  staff  freely  mingle. 
Have  encountered  Kistenmacher 
himself  innumerable  times,  striding 
along  with  great  arms  swinging.  No, 
what  struck  me,  on  this  occasion, 
was  one  indisputable  fact:  instead  of 
passing  me  with  habitual  brisk  nod, 
Kistenmacher  attached  himself  to 
me  with  tremendous  decisiveness.  So 
apparent  he  had  something  to  say  to 
me  that  I  suspected  he'd  been  watch- 
ing for  me  from  a  window. 

"My  sentiment  exactly,"  I  replied. 

"I  wonder  whether  you  might 
accompany  me  to  Room  8,"  he 
then  said. 

An  invitation  meant  to  startle  me. 
I  confess  it  did.  Kistenmacher  knows 
I  am  curious  about  experimental 
rooms  on  second  floor,  just  up  stairs 
from  library.  These  rooms  always 
kept  open — except  Room  5,  where 
photographic  experiments  continue 
to  be  conducted  secretly,  in  addition 
to  those  in  Photographic  Building — 
but  there  is  general  understanding 
that  rooms  are  domain  of  experi- 
menters and  assistants,  and  of  course 
of  the  Wizard  himself,  who  visits 
each  room  daily  in  order  to  observe 
progress  of  every  experiment.  Kisten- 
macher's  invitation  therefore  highly 
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unusual.  At  same  time  had  aboul  il  a 
deliberate  air  of  mystery,  which 
Kistenmacher  clearly  enjoying,  as  he 
rook  immense  energetic  strides  and 
pulled  himself  forward  with  great 
swings  of  his  absurd  arms. 

Room  8:  Kistenmacher's  room  on 
second  floor.  On  a  table:  parts  of  a 
storage  battery  and  samples  of  what  1 
supposed  to  he  nickel  hydrate.  No 
sign  of  haptograph.  This  in  itself  nor 
remarkable,  for  experimenters  are 
engaged  in  many  projects.  Watched 
him  close  door  and  turn  to  me. 

"Our  interests  coincide,"  he  said, 
speaking  in  manner  characteristic  of 
him,  at  once  direct  and  sly. 

I  said  nothing. 

"I  invite  you  to  take  parr  in  an 
experiment,"  he  next  remarked.  An 
air  of  suppressed  energy.  Had  sense 
that  he  was  studying  my  face  for 
signs  of  excitement. 

His  invitation,  parr  entreaty  and 
part  command,  shocked  and  thrilled 
me.  Also  exasperated  me  hy  terrible 
ease  with  which  he  was  able  to  cre- 
ate inner  turmoil. 

"What  kind  of  experiment?"  1 
asked:  sharply,  almost  rudely. 

He  laughed — I  had  not  expected 
Kistenmacher  to  laugh.  A  boyish 
and  disarming  laugh.  Surprised  to  see 
a  dimple  in  his  left  cheek.  Kisten- 
macher's teeth  straight  and  white, 
though  upper  left  incisor  is  missing. 

"That,"  he  said,  "remains  to  be 
seen.  Nine  o'clock  tomorrow  night?  1 
will  come  to  the  library." 

Noticed  that,  while  his  body  re- 
mained politely  immobile,  his  mus- 
cles had  grown  tense  in  preparation 
for  leaving.  Already  absolutely  sure 
of  my  acceptance. 

When  1  returned  to  library,  found 
Wizard  seated  at  his  desk,  in  stained 
laboratory  gown,  gesturing  vigorously 
with  both  hands  as  he  spoke  with  a 
reporter  from  the  hi  civ  York  World. 

NOVEMBER  5.  Will  do  my  utmost  to 
describe  objectively  the  extraordi- 
nary event  in  which  I  participated 
on  evening  of  November  4. 

Kistenmacher  appeared  in  library 
with  a  punctuality  that  even  in  my 
state  of  excitement  I  found  faintly  lu- 
dicrous: over  fireplace  the  big  clock- 
hands  showed  nine  o'clock  so  precise- 
ly that  I  had  momentary  grotesque 


sense  they  were  the  false  hands  of  a 
painted  clock.  Led  me  into  sto<  I 
room,  where  Harnshaw  bad  been  re- 
lieved for  night  shift  by  young  Ben 
son,  who  was  up  on  a  ladder 
examining  contents  of  a  drawer. 
Looked  down  at  us  intently  over  his 
shoulder,  bending  neck  and  gripping 
ladder-rails,  as  it  we  were  very  small 
and  very  tar  away.  Kistenmacher  re- 
moved from  pocket  a  circle  of  keys. 
Held  them  up  to  inform  Benson  of 
our  purpose.  Opened  door  that  led 
down  to  basement.  I  followed  him 
through  dim-lit  cellar  rooms  piled 
high  with  wooden  crates  until  we 
reached  door  of  Box.  Kistenmacher 
inserted  key,  stepped  inside  to  acti- 
vate electrical  switch.  Then  ruined  to 
usher  me  in  with  sweep  of  his  hand 
and  a  barely  perceptible  little  bow,  all 
the  while  watching  me  closely. 

The  room  had  changed.  No  glove: 
next  to  table  an  object  that  made  me 
think  of  a  dressmaker's  dummy,  or 
top  half  of  a  suit  of  armor,  complete 
with  helmet.  Supported  on  stand 
clamped  to  table-edge.  The  dark 
half-figure  studded  with  small  brass 
caps  connected  by  a  skein  of  wires 
that  covered  entire  surface.  Beside 
it  the  cylinder  machine  and  the 
coppet-oxicle  battery.  Half  a  dozen 
additional  cylinders  standing  upright 
on  table,  beside  machine.  In  one 
corner,  an  object  draped  in  a  sheet. 

"Welcome  to  the  haptograph," 
Kistenmacher  said.  "Permit  me 
to  demonstrate." 

He  stepped  over  ro  figure,  discon- 
nected a  cable,  and  unfastened 
clasps  that  held  head  to  torso.  Lifted 
off  head  with  both  hands.  Placed 
head  carefully  on  table.  Next  un- 
hooked or  unhinged  torso  so  that 
back  opened  in  two  wings.  Hollow 
center  lined  with  same  dark  silky 
material  and  glittery  silver  points  I 
had  seen  in  glove. 

Thereupon  asked  me  to  remove 
jacket,  vest,  necktie,  shirt.  My  hesi- 
tation. Looked  at  me  harshly.  "Mod- 
esty is  for  schoolgirls."  Turning 
around.  "1  will  turn  my  back.  You 
may  leave,  if  you  prefer." 

Removed  my  upper  clothing  piece 
by  piece  and  placed  each  article  on 
back  of  a  chair.  Kistenmacher  turned 
to  face  me.  "So!  You  are  still  here?" 
Immediately  gestured  toward  interior 


of  winged  torso,  into  which  1  tnsei 
my  arms.  Against  my  skin  felt  sill 
lining.  He  closed  wings  and  boot 
in  place.  Set  helmet  over  my  he 
refastened  clasps  and  cable.  An  op 
ing  at  mouth  enabled  me  to  breat 
At  level  of  my  eyes  a  si  up  of  vs 
mesh.  The  arms,  though  stiff,  mi 
able  at  wrists  and  shoulders.  I  sti 
beside  table,  awaiting  instructions. 

"Tell  me  what  you  feel,"  Kistfl 
macher  said.  "It  helps  in  the  beg! 
ning  if  you  close  your  eyes." 

He  threw  switch  at  base  of  n 
chine.  C  Cylinder  began  to  turn. 

At  first  felt  a  seties  of  very  fai 
pin-pricks  in  region  of  scalp.  Grac 
ally  impression  of  separate  prickir] 
faded  away  and  I  became  aware  o: 
more  familiar  sensation. 

"It  feels,"  1  said,  "exactly  as  if] 
yes — it's  uncanny — but  as  thougl 
were  purring  a  hat  on  my  head." 

"Very  good,"  Kistenmacher  sa 
"And  this?"  Opened  my  eyes  lo 
enough  ro  watch  him  slip  cylinder  frd 
its  shaft  and  replace  with  new  one. 

This  time  felt  a  series  of  pin-pric 
in  region  of  righr  shoulder.  Quick 
resolved  into  a  distinct  sensation:' 
hand  resting  on  shoulder,  then  gi 
ing  a  little  squeeze. 

"And  this?"  Removed  cylind 
and  added  another.  "Hold  out  yoi 
left  hand.  Palm  up." 

Was  able  to  turn  my  armore1 
hand  at  wrist.  In  palm  became  awa 
of  a  sudden  sensation:  a  roundis 
smooth  object — ball?  egg? — seeme 
to  be  resting  there. 

In  this  manner — cylinder 
cylinder — Kistenmacher  tested  thre 
additional  sensations.  A  fly  or  otht 
small  insect  walking  on  right  fort! 
arm.  A  ring  or  rope  tightening  ove 
left  biceps.  Sudden  burst  of  uncor 
ttollable  laughter:  the  haptograp 
had  re-created  sensation  of  fingei 
tickling  my  ribs. 

"And  now  one  more.  Please  pa 
close  attention.  Report  exactly  wha 
you  feel."  Slipped  a  new  cylinde 
onto  shaft  and  switched  on  current.  I 

After  initial  pin-pricks,  felt  a  seriei 
of  pressures  that  began  at  waist  am| 
rose  along  chest  and  face.  A  clea 
tactile  sensation,  rathet  pleasant,  ye 
one  I  could  not  recall  having  experi 
enced  before.  Kistenmacher  listenec 
intently  as  I  attempted  to  describe.  / 
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d  of  upward-flowing  ripple,  which 
ved  rapidly  from  waist  to  top  of 
Ip,  encompassing  entire  portion  of 
..ly  enclosed  in  haptograph.  Like 
rig  repeatedly  stroked  by  a  soft  en- 
ding feather.  Or  better:  repeatedly 
merged  in  some  new  and  soothing 
^stance,  like  un-wet  water.  As 
inder  turned,  same  sensation — 
ne  series  of  pressures — recurred 
iin  and  again.  Kistenmacher's  de- 
led questions  before  switching  off 
■rent  and  announcing  experiment 
i  ended. 

A.t  once  he  removed  headpiece 
i  set  it  on  table.  Unfastened  back 
torso  and  turned  away  as  I  extract- 
myself  and  quickly  began  to  put 
shirt. 

"We  are  still  in  the  very  early 

ges,"  he  said,  back  still  turned  to 

i  as  I  threw  my  necktie  around 

liar.  "We  know  far  less  about  the 

:tile  properties  of  the  skin  than  we 

about  the  visual  properties  of  the 

.  And  yet  it  might  be  said  that,  of 

the  senses" — here  a  raised  hand, 

extended  forefinger — "touch  is 

e  most  important.  The  good  Bish- 

Berkeley,  in  his  Theory  of  Vision, 

aintains  that  the  visual  sense 

rves  to  anticipate  the  tangible. 

ie  same  may  be  said  of  the  other 

nses  as  well.  Look  here." 

Turned  around,  ignoring  me  as  I 

ittoned  my  vest.  From  his  pocket  re- 

oved  an  object  and  held  it  up  for  my 

spection.  Surprised  to  see  a  common 

untain  pen. 

"If  I  touch  this  pen  to  your  hand — 
ind,  please! — what  do  you  feel?" 
Extended  hand,  palm  up.  He  pressed 
id  of  pen  lightly  into  skin  of  my  palm. 
"I  feel  a  pressure — the  pressure  of 
le  pen.  The  pressure  of  an  object." 
"Very  good.  And  you  would  say, 
ould  you  not,  that  the  skin  is  adapt- 
i  to  feel  things  in  that  way — to  iden- 
fy  objects  by  the  sense  of  touch.  But 
lis  pen  of  ours  is  a  rather  large,  coarse 
bject.  Consider  a  finer  object — this, 
>r  example." 

From  another  pocket:  a  single 
ark  bristle.  Might  have  come  from 
paintbrush. 

"Your  hand,  please.  Concentrate 
our  attention.  I  press  here — yes? — 
nd  here — yes? — and  here — no?  No? 
recisely.  And  this  is  a  somewhat 
oarse  bristle.  If  we  took  a  very  fine 
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le,  you  \\  ould  discover  even 

more  clearly  that  only  certain  spots 

he  skin  give  the  sensation  of 

We  have  mapped  out  these 

ers  o\  touc  h  and  are  now  aide  to 

ate  several  combinations  with 

some  success." 

1  le  reached  over  to  cylinders  and 
picked  one  up,  looking  at  it  as  he 
continued.  "It  is  a  long  and  difficult 
process.  We  are  at  the  very  begin- 
ning." Turning  cylinder  slowly  in  his 
hand.  "The  key  lies  here,  in  this  hol- 
low beechwood  tube — the  hap- 
togram.  You  see.'  The  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  hard  wax.  Look.  You  can 
see  the  ridges  and  grooves.  They 
control  the  flow  of  current.  As  the 
haptogram  rotates,  the  wax  pushes 
against  this  row  of  nickel  rods:  up 
here.  Yes.'  This  is  clear'  Each  rod  in 
turn  operates  a  small  rheostat— 
here — which  controls  the  current. 
You  understand.'  The  current  drives 
the  corresponding  coil  in  the  glove, 
thereby  moving  the  pin  against  the 
skin.  Come  here." 

He  set  down  cylinder  and  stepped 
over  to  torso.  Unfastened  back.  Care- 
fully pulled  away  a  strip  of  lining. 

"These  little  devices  beneath  the 
brass  caps — you  see  them?  Each  one 
is  a  miniature  electromagnet.  Look 
closely.  You  see  the  wire  coil?  There. 
Inside  the  coil  is  a  tiny  iron  cylin- 
der— the  core — which  is  insulated 
with  a  sleeve  of  celluloid.  The  core 
moves  as  the  current  passes  through 
the  coil.  To  the  end  of  each  core  is 
attached  a  thin  rod,  which  in  turn  is 
attached  to  the  lining  by  a  fastener 
that  you  can  see — here,  and  here,  and 
all  along  the  lining.  Ah,  those  rods!" 

He  shook  his  head.  "A  headache. 
They  have  to  be  very  light,  but  also 
stiff.  We  have  tried  boar's  bristle — a 
mistake! — :inc,  too  soft,  steel,  too 
heavy.  We  have  tried  whalebone 
and  ivory.  These  are  bamboo." 

Sighing.  "It  is  all  very  ingenious — 
and  very  unsatisfactory.  The  hap- 
tograms  can  activate  sequences  of  no 
more  than  six  seconds.  The  pattern 
then  repeats.  And  it  is  all  so  very — 
clumsy.  What  we  need  is  a  different 
approach  to  the  wax  cylinder,  a 
more  elegant  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  overall  design." 

Pause — glance  at  sheet-draped  ob- 
ject. Seemed  to  fall  into  thought. 


"There  is  much  work  to  do."  SlowK 
reached  into  pocket,  removed  ring  of 
keys.  Stared  at  keys  thoughtfully. 
"We  know  nothing.  Absolutely 
nothing."  Slowly  running  his  thumb 
along  a  key.  Imagined  he  was  going 
to  press  tip  of  key  into  my  palm — my 
skin  tingling  with  an  expected 
touch  —  but  as  he  stepped  toward 
door  1  understood  that  our  session 
was  over. 

NOVEMBER  7.  Last  night  the  Wizard 
shut  himself  up  in  Room  12:  seven 
o'clock  to  three  in  the  morning.  Ru- 
mor has  it  he  is  still  refining  the  au- 
tomatic adjustment  for  phonograph 
cylinder.  Hell-bent  on  defeating  the 
graphophone.  Rival  machine  pro- 
duces a  less  clear  sound  bur  has  great 
practical  advantage  of  not  requiring 
the  wax  cylinder  to  be  shaved  clown 
and  adjusted  after  each  playing.  The 
Wizard  throws  himself  onto  cot  for 
two  hours,  no  more.  In  the  day, 
strides  from  room  to  room  on  second 
floor,  quick,  jovial,  shrewd-eyed,  a 
little  snappish,  a  sudden  edge  of 
mockery.  A  university  man  and  you 
don't  know  how  to  mix  cement? 
What  do  they  teach  you?  The  quick 
sketch:  fixed  gaze,  slight  tilt  of  head. 
Try  this.  How  about  that?  Acid 
stains  on  his  fingers.  The  Phono- 
graph Works,  the  electrical  lab,  the 
Photographic  Building.  Alone  in  a 
back  room  in  chemical  lab,  a  quick 
visit  to  Box,  up  to  Room  5,  over  to 
12.  The  improved  phonograph,  the 
moving  photograph,  the  haptograph. 
Miniature  phonograph  tor  the  speal 
ing  doll.  Ink  tor  the  blind,  artificial 
ivory.  A  machine  tor  extracting  but- 
ter directly  from  milk.  In  metallurgi- 
cal lab,  Building  5,  examines  the 
rock  crushers,  proposes  refinements 
in  electromagnetic  separators.  A 
joke  in  the  courtyard:  the  Wizard  is 
devising  a  machine  to  do  his  sleep- 
ing tor  him. 

I  think  of  nothing  hut  the  hapto- 
graph. 

NOVEMBER  12.  Not  a  word.  Nothing. 

NOVEMBER  14.  Haptograph  will  do 
tor  skin  what  phonograph  docs  tor 
ear,  kinetoscope  tor  eye.  Under- 
stood. But  is  comparison  accurate? 
Like  phonograph,  haptograph  can 


imitate  sensations  m  real  work 
machine  of  mimicry.  Unlike  phol 
graph,  haptograph  can  create  r| 
sensations,  never  experienced 
tou.  The  upward-flowing  rip 
Any  combination  of  touch-sp 
possible.  Why  does  this  thoufl 
flood  my  mind  with  excitement? 

NO\  I  MBER    17.  Still  nothing.  H,J 
they  forgotten  me? 

NOVEMBER  20.  Today  at  a  little  rt| 
two,  Earnshaw  entered  library.  Sj 
him  hesitate  for  a  moment  and  k 
about  quickly — the  Wizard  h> 
gone,  only  Grady  from  chemical 
in  room,  up  on  second  gallery — I 
tore  heading  over  to  my  desk.  I  Lit 
ed  me  a  book  he  had  borrowed  soj 
weeks  before:  a  study  of  the 
gelatin  process  in  making  phot! 
graphic  plates.  Earnshaw's  appetj 
for  the  technical  minutiae  of  photc 
raphy  insatiable.  And  yet:  has  ne\ 
owned  a  camera  and  unlike  most 
the  men  appears  to  have  no  desire 
take  photographs.  Have  often  teas 
him  about  this  passion  ot  his,  e^ 
dently  entirely  mental.  He  once  sd 
in  reply  that  he  carries  two  camei 
with  him  at  all  times:  his  eyes. 

Touche. 

"A  lot  of  excitement  out  there, 
said.  Sweeping  my  hand  vaguely 
direction  of  Photographic  Buildir 
"I  hear  they're  getting  smooth  m 
tions  at  sixteen  frames  a  second." 

He  laughed — a  little  uncomfc 
ably,  I  thought.  "Sixteen?  Impossib 
They've  never  done  it  under  fort) 
Besides,  I  heard  just  the  oppositl 
Jerky  motions.  Same  old  troubll 
sprocket  a  little  off.  This  is  for  you.'l 

He  reached  inside  jacket  ari 
swept  his  arm  toward  me.  Abrupt, 
little  awkward.  In  his  hand:  a  seahj 
white  envelope. 

I  took  envelope,  while  studyii 
his  face.  "From  you?" 

"From" — here  he  lowered  h 
voice — "Kistenmacher."  Shrugge 
"He  asked  me  to  deliver  it." 

"Do  you  know  what  it  is?" 

"1  don't  read  other  people's  mail!| 

"Of  course  not.  But  you  might  km  i 
anyway." 

"How  should — I  know  you've  bee 
down  there." 

"You  saw  me  ?" 
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■He  told  me." 

■  Told  you?" 

pThat  you'd  been  there  too." 

■  Too!" 

(looked  at  me.  "You  think  you're 

I  only  one?" 

I I  think  our  friend  likes  secrets."  I 
j]:hed  for  the  brass  letter-opener. 
|  iped  it  under  the  flap. 

'11  be  going,"  Earnshaw  said,  nod- 
g  sharply  and  turning  away. 
ifway  to  door  when  I  slit  open  en- 
Dpe  with  a  sound  of  tearing  cloth. 
Oh  there  you  are,  Earnshaw."  A 
ce  at  the  door. 

Message  read:  "Eight  o'clock  to- 
rrow  night.  Kmacher." 
t  was  only  young  Peters,  an  ex- 
-imental  assistant,  in  need  of 
tie  zinc. 

VEMBER  20,  LATER.  Much  to  think 
>ut.  Kistenmacher  asks  Earnshaw  to 
iver  note.  Why?  Might  easily  have 
itrived  to  deliver  it  himself,  or  speak 
me  in  person.  By  this  action  there- 
wishes  to  let  Earnshaw  know  that 
m  assisting  in  experiment.  Very 
xl.  But:  Kistenmacher  has  already 
d  Earnshaw  about  my  presence  in 
)m.  Which  means?  His  intention 
ist  be  directed  not  at  Earnshaw  but 
me:  must  wish  me  to  know  that  he 
s  spoken  to  Earnshaw  about  me.  But 
iy?  To  bind  us  together  in  a  broth- 
lood  of  secrecy?  Perhaps  a  deeper 
:ention:  wants  me  to  know  that 
mshaw  has  been  in  room,  that  he 
3  assists  in  experiment. 

)VEMBER  21,  3:00  P.M.  Waiting.  A 
ilk  in  the  courtyard.  Sunny  but  cold: 
^ath-puffs.  A  figure  approaches.  Bare- 
aded,  no  coat,  a  pair  of  fur-lined 
)ves:  one  of  the  experimenters,  pro- 
ving his  fingers. 

)VEMBER  21,  5:00  P.M.  It  is  possible 
at  every  touch  remains  present  in 
in.  These  buried  hapto-memories 
pable  of  being  reawakened 
rough  mechanical  stimulation. 
>rgotten  caresses:  mother,  lover. 
el  of  a  shell  on  a  beach,  forty  years 
o.  Memory-cylinders:  a  history  of 
uches.  Why  not? 

3VEMBER  21,  10:06  P.M.  At  two  min- 
es before  eight,  Earnshaw  enters  li- 
ary.  I  rise  without  a  word  and  fol- 


low him  into  stockroom.  Down  stair- 
way, into  basement.  Unlocks  door  of 
experimental  room  and  leaves  with- 
out once  looking  at  me.  His  dislike  of 
Box  is  clear.  But  what  is  it  exactly  that 
he  dislikes? 

"Welcome!"  Kistenmacher  watch- 
ful, expectant. 

Standing  against  table:  the  dark  fig- 
ure of  a  human  being,  covered  with 
wires  and  small  brass  caps.  On  table:  a 
wooden  frame  holding  what  appears  to 
be  a  horizontal  roll  of  perforated  paper, 
perhaps  a  yard  wide,  partially  unwound 
onto  a  second  reel.  Both  geared  to  a 
chain-drive  motor. 

A  folding  screen  near  one  wall. 

"In  ten  years,"  Kistenmacher  re- 
marks, "in  twenty  years,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  create  tactile  sensations  by 
stimulating  the  corresponding  centers 
of  the  brain.  Until  then,  we  must  con- 
quer the  skin  directly." 

A  nod  toward  screen.  "Your  modesty 
will  be  respected.  Please  remove  your 
clothes  behind  the  screen  and  put  on 
the  cloth." 

Behind  screen:  a  high  stool  on  which 
lies  a  folded  piece  of  cloth.  Quickly  re- 
move my  clothes  and  unfold  cloth, 
which  proves  to  be  a  kind  of  loincloth 
with  drawstring.  Put  it  on  without  hes- 
itation. As  I  emerge  from  behind  screen, 
have  distinct  feeling  that  I  am  a  pa- 
tient in  a  hospital,  in  presence  of  a  pow- 
erful physician. 

Kistenmacher  opens  a  series  of 
hinged  panels  in  back  of  figure:  head, 
torso,  legs.  Hollow  form  with  silken 
lining,  dimpled  by  miniature  electro- 
magnets fastened  to  silver  points.  No- 
tice figure  is  clamped  to  table.  Can 
now  admit  a  man. 

Soon  shut  up  in  haptograph. 
Through  wire  mesh  covering  eye -holes, 
watch  Kistenmacher  walk  over  to  ma- 
chine. Briskly  turns  to  face  me.  With 
one  hand  resting  on  wooden  frame, 
clears  throat,  stands  very  still,  points 
suddenly  to  paper  roll. 

"You  see?  An  improvement  in  de- 
sign. The  key  lies  in  the  series  of  per- 
forations punched  in  the  roll.  As  the 
motor  drives  the  reel — here — it  pass- 
es over  a  nickel-steel  roller:  here.  The 
roller  is  set  against  a  row  of  small 
metallic  brushes,  like  our  earlier  rods. 
The  brushes  make  contact  with  the 
nickel-steel  roller  only  through  the 
perforations.  This  is  clear?  The  cur- 
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ed  ti  i  the  coils  in  the  hap- 

nds  to  a  sin- 

i  ircular  section     of  the 

1  roll.  Toll  me  exactly  what 

I."  Throws  switch. 

I  Inmistakable  scus.uk mi  of  a  sock  Ile- 
um drawn  on  over  im  left  fool  and 
halfway  up  calf.  As  paper  continues  to 
unwind,  experience  a  similar  Kit  less 
exact  sensation,  mixed  with  prickles, 
on  right  foot  and  calf.  Kistenmacher 
switches  off  current  and  gives  source 
reel  a  few  turns  by  hand,  rewinding  per- 
forated paper  roll.  Switches  on  current. 
Repeats  sensation  of  drawn-on  socks, 
making  small  adjustment  that  very 
slightly  improves  accuracy  in  right  fool 
md  calf. 

Next  proceeds  to  test  three  addi- 
tional tactile  sensations.  A  rope  or  heir 
fastened  around  my  waist.  A  hand: 
pressing  its  spread  fingers  against  my 
back.  Some  soft  object,  perhaps  a  brush 
or  cloth,  moving  along  upper  arm. 

Switches  off  current,  seems  to  mow 
thoughtful.  Ask-,  me  to  close  eves  ,\nd 
pay  extremely  close  attention  to  next  se- 
ries of  haptographic  tests,  each  of  which 
will  go  beyond  simple  mimicry  of  a  fa- 
miliar sensation. 

Close  m\  eyes  .u~n.\  feel  .in  initial 
scattering  of  prickles  on  both  elbows. 
Then  under  arms — at  hips — at  chin. 
Transformed  gradually  into  multiple 
sensation  of  steady  upward  pushes,  as 
if  I've  keen  gripped  by  a  force  trying 
to  lift  me  from  ground.  Briefly  feel 
that  1  am  hovering  in  air,  some  three 
teet  above  floor.  Open  my  eves,  H\' 
that  1  haven't  moved.  Upward- 
tugging  sensation  remains,  but  illu- 
sion of  suspension  has  keen  so  weak- 
ened that  1  cannot  recapture  tr  while 
eyes  remain  open. 

Kistenmacher  asks  me  to  close  eves 
again,  concentrate  my  attention.  At 
rhe  distinct  sensation  of  some- 
thing pressing  down  on  shoulders  and 
scalp,  as  well  as  sideways  against 
ribcage.  A  feeling  as  it  1  were  being 
shut  up  in  a  container.  Gradually  be- 
comes uncomfortable,  oppressive.  Am 
about  to  cry  out  when  suddenly  a  sen- 
sation  of  release,  accompanied  by  feel- 
ing of  something  pouring  down  along 
my  body — as  though  pieces  of  crock- 
ery were  breaking  up  and  falling 
upon  me. 

"Very  good,"  says  Kistenmacher. 
"And  now  one  more.1" 


Again  a  series  of  prickles,  this  time 
applied  simultaneously  all  over  h.K 
Trickles  gradually  resolve  themselves 
into  the  sensation  -pleasurable 
enough — of  being  lightly  pressed  by 
something  large  and  soft.  Like  being 
squeezed  by  an  enormous  hand— as  it 
a  fraternal  handshake  were  being  ap- 
plied to  entire  surface  of  my  skin.  En- 
veloped m  th.it  gentle  pressure,  that 
soft  caress,  1  teel  soothed,  1  feel  more 
than  soothed,  1  teel  exhilarated,  1  teel 
an  odd  and  unaccountable  joy — a  jolt 
ot  well-being — a  stream  of  bliss — 
which  fills  me  to  such  bursting  that 
tears  of  pleasure  burn  in  my  eyes. 

When  sensation  stops,  ask  tor  it  to 
be  repeated,  but  Kistenmacher  has 
learned  whatever  it  was  he  wanted 
to  know. 

Decisively  moves  toward  me.  Pis- 
appears  behind  machine.  Unlatches 
panels  and  pulls  them  apart. 

1  emerge  backwards,  in  loincloth. 
Carefully  withdraw  arms  from  torso. 
Across  room  see  Kistenmacher 
standing  with  back  to  me.  Yellowish 
large  hands  clasped  against  black 
suit-jacket. 

Behind  screen  begin  changing. 
Kistenmacher  clears  l^s  rhro.it. 

"The  sense  of  sight  is  concentrated 
in  a  single  place — two  places,  it 
like.  We  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
structure  ot  the  eve.  By  contrast,  the 
sense  of  touch  is  dispersed  over 
the  entire  body.  The  skin  is  by  far  the 
largest  organ  ot  sense.  And  vet  we 
know  almost  nothing  about  it." 

1  step  out  from  behind  screen.  Sur- 
prised to  see  Kistenmacher  still  stand- 
ing with  back  to  me,  large  hands 
clasped  behind. 

"Good  night,"  he  savs:  motionless. 
Suddenly  raises  one  hand  to  height  ot 
hi-  shoulder.  Moves  it  back  and  forth 
at  wrist. 

"Night,"  1  reply.  Walk  to  door:  turn. 
And  raising  my  own  hand,  give  first  to 
Kistenmacher,  and  then  to  the  hap- 
tograph,  an  absurd  wave. 

NOYtMBER  22.  Mimicry  and  inven- 
tion. Splendor  ot  haptograph.  Not  just 
the  replication  of  familiar  tactile  sen- 
sations, but  capacity  to  explore  new 
combination- — pressures,  touches, 
never  experienced  before.  Adventures 
of  feeling.  Who  can  say  what  new  sen- 
sations will  be  awakened,  what  un- 


known desires'  Unexplored  realnJ 
the  tangible.  The  frontiers  of  rouJ^ 

NOVEMBER  2?.  Conversation  vj 
Eamshaw,  who  tails  to  share  myl 
citement.  His  unmistakable  disliu 
haptograph.  Irritable  shrug:  "Ld 
well  enough  .done."  A  motto  t 
negates  with  masterful  exactit 
everything  the  Wizard  represents.  / 
yet:  his  passion  tor  the  slightest 
vance  in  motion  photogtaphy. 
stinctive  shrinking  ot  an  eye-man  f 
the  tangible.'  Sate  distance  of  su 
Noli  me  tangere.  The  intimacy, 
intrusiveness,  ot  touch. 

noxtmber  24.  Anotlui  session  in  E 
Began  with  several  familiar  sensatul 
very  accurate:  ball  in  palm,  sock,  ha: 
shake,  the  belt.  One  new  one,  less 
isfactory:  sensation  of  being  strol 
by  a  feather  on  right  forearm.  Feb 
first  like  bits  ot  sand  being  sprinkled 
my  arm;  then  somewhat  like  a  bru 
finally  like  a  piece  of  smooth  wo 
Evidently  much  easier  tor  pins  to  ev< 
precise  sensations  by  stimulat 
touch-spots  in  limited  area  than  I 
stimulating  them  in  sequence  alonj 
length.  Kistenmacher  took  notes,  fj 
died  with  metallic  btushes,  adjusted 
screw.  Soon  passed  on  to  sensati< 
of  uncommon  or  unknown  kind. 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  rippl 
flutters,  obscure  thrusts  and  push' 
Ki-tenmacher  questioned  me  close 
My  struggle  to  describe.  Bizarre  se 
sation  ot  a  pressure  that  seemed 
come  from  inside  my  skin  and  pr< 
outward,  as  it  1  were  going  to  bu: 
apart.  At  times  a  sense  of  disconnc 
tion  from  skin,  which  seemed  to 
slipping  from  my  body  like  clothes  l 
moved  at  night.  Once:  a  vatiation 
constriction  and  release,  accompani 
by  impression  that  I  was  leaving  r 
old  body,  that  I  was  being  reborn.  Irj 
mediately  followed  by  sensation,  lasj 
ing  no  more  than  a  tew  seconds,  th 
1  was  flying  through  the  air. 

NO\"EMBER  26.  Walking  in  courtyar 
Clear  and  cold.  Suddenly  aware  of  rr 
overcoat  on  my  shoulders,  the  grip  i 
shoe-leather,  clasp  of  hat  about  n 
head.  Throughout  day,  increased  awan 
ness  of  tactile  sensations:  the  edges  ( 
pages  against  my  fingers,  door-handle  i 
palm.  Alone  in  library,  a  peculiar  shar 


In  ession  of  individual  hairs  in  my 
>,  of  fingernails  set  in  their  places 
ids  of  my  fingers.  These  sensations 
I,  though  lasting  but  a  short  time. 

EMBER  27.  The  Wizard's  attention 
easingly  consumed  by  his  ore- 
rating  machinery  and  miniature 
hanisms  of  speaking  doll.  The  toy 
nograph — concealed  within  tin 
3 — repeatedly  malfunctions:  the 
;  wax  cylinders  break,  stylus  be- 
i  Les  detached  from  diaphragm  or 
ij :.  from  its  groove.  Meanwhile,  fly- 
visits  to  the  Box,  where  he  adjusts 
allic  brushes,  studies  take-up  reel, 
inges  back  panels,  sketches  furi- 
Ei.y.  Leaves  abruptly,  with  necktie 
jched  up  over  top  of  vest.  Kisten- 
her  says  Wizard  is  dissatisfied  with 
gn  of  haptograph  and  has  proposed 
fferent  model:  a  pine  cabinet  in 
ch  subject  is  enclosed,  except  for 
I ;  d,  which  is  provided  with  a  separate 
ijering.  The  Wizard  predicts  hapto- 
oh  parlor:  a  room  of  cabinet  hap- 
raphs,  operated  by  nickel-in-slot 
;hanism.  Cabinet  haptograph  to  be 
trolled  by  subject  himself,  by  means 
i  panel  of  buttons. 
j 

VEMBER  28.  Another  encounter 
h  Earnshaw.  Distant.  Won't  talk 
)ut  machine.  So:  talked  about 
ither.  Cold  today.  Mm  hmm.  But 
:  too  cold.  Uh  huh.  Can't  tell  what 
kes  him  more  uncomfortable:  that 
iow  he  takes  part  in  experiment,  or 
it  he  knows  I  do.  Talked  about 
nties  per  second.  No  heart  in  it.  Re- 
zed  to  see  me  go. 

VEMBER  29.  Fourth  session  in  Box. 
stenmacher  meticulous,  intense, 
n  through  familiar  simulations, 
jpped  machine,  removed  roll,  in- 
ted  new  one.  Presented  theory  of  os- 
lations:  the  new  roll  perforated  in 
:h  a  way  as  to  cause  rapid  oscillation 
pins.  Oscillations  should  affect 
resthetic  sense.  At  first  an  unpleas- 
t  feeling  of  many  insects  attacking 
:n.  Then:  sensation  of  left  arm  float- 
g  away  from  body.  Head  floating. 
>dy  falling.  Once:  sensation  of  flying 
rough  air,  as  in  previous  session,  but 
.ich  sharper  and  longer  lasting.  My 
role  body  tingling.  Returned  to  first 
11.  Skin  as  if  rubbed  new.  freight- 
ed receptivity.  Seemed  to  be  pick- 


ing up  minuscule  touches  hidden  from 
old  skin.  Glorious. 

NOVEMBER  29,  LATER.  Can't  sleep  for 
excitement.  Confused  thoughts,  sud- 
den lucidities.  Can  sense  a  new  world 
just  out  of  reach.  Obscured  by  old  body. 
What  if  a  stone  is  not  a  stone,  a  tree 
not  a  tree?  Fire  not  fire?  Face  not  face? 
What  then?  New  shapes,  new  touch- 
es: a  world  concealed.  The  haptograph 
pointing  the  way.  Oh,  what  are  you 
talking  about?  Shut  up.  Go  to  bed. 

NOVEMBER  30.  Kistenmacher  says 
Earnshaw  has  asked  to  be  released  from 
experiment — the  Wizard  refuses.  Al- 
ways the  demand  for  unconditional 
loyalty.  In  it  together.  The  boys.  "Every 
man  jack  of  you!" 

Saw  Earnshaw  in  courtyard.  Avoid- 
ing me. 

DECEMBER  1.  This  morning  the  Wizard 
filed  a  caveat  with  Patents  Office,  set- 
ting forth  design  of  haptograph  and 
enumerating  essential  features.  A  fa- 
miliar stratagem.  Caveat  protects  his 
invention,  while  acknowledging  its  in- 
completeness. In  the  afternoon,  inter- 
views in  library  with  Herald,  Sun,  and 
Newark  Nevus.  "The  haptograph,"  the 
Wizard  says,  "is  not  yet  ready  to  be 
placed  before  the  public.  I  hope  to 
have  it  in  operation  within  six 
months."  As  always,  prepares  the 
ground,  whets  the  public  appetite. 
Speaks  of  future  replications:  riding  a 
roller  coaster,  sledding  down  a  hill. 
Sensations  of  warmth  and  cold.  The 
"amusement  haptograph":  thrilling  ad- 
ventures in  complete  safety  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  cabinet  haptograph,  the 
haptograph  parlor.  Shifts  to  speaking 
doll,  the  small  wax  cylinders  with  their 
nursery  rhymes.  In  future,  a  doll  that 
responds  to  a  child's  touch.  The  Wiz- 
ard's hands  cut  through  the  air,  his 
eyes  are  blue  fire. 

The  reporters  write  furiously. 

Kistenmacher  says  that  if  three  more 
men  are  put  on  job,  and  ten  times  cur- 
rent funds  diverted  to  research,  hap- 
tograph might  be  ready  for  public  in 
three  years. 

DECEMBER  2.  Lively  talk  in  courtyard 
about  haptograph,  the  machine  that 
records  touch.  Confusion  about  ex- 
actly what  it  is,  what  it  does.  One  man 
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British  Prime'  Minister 


"An  absolutely  remarkable 
magazine." 

Donald  Graham   , 

Publisher,  Tne.Washingt..  i 
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under  impression  it  operates  like 
phonograph:  you  record  .1  series  of 
couches  by  pressing  a  recording  mech- 
anism and  then  play  back  touches  by 
grasping  machine.  Someone  makes  a 
coarse  joke:  with  a  machine  like  thai, 
who  needs  a  woman?  Laughter,  some 
of  it  anxious.  The  Wizard  can  make 
anything.  Why  not  a  woman.' 

DECEMBER  3.  Arrived  early  this  morn- 
ing. Heard  voices  coming  from  library. 
Entered  to  find  Wizard  standing  at 
desk,  facing  Earnshaw.  Wizard  lean- 
ing forward,  knuckles  on  desk.  Nos- 
trils flared.  Cheek-ridges  brick-red. 
Earnshaw  pale,  erect — turns  at  sound 
of  door. 

1,  hat  in  hand:  "Morning,  gentle- 


DECEMBER  5.  Fifth  session  in  Box. 
Kistenmacher  at  work  day  and  night  to 
improve  chain-drive  mechanism  and 
smooth  turning  of  reels.  New  arrange- 
ment responsible  for  miracles  of  simu- 
lation: ball  in  palm,  handshake,  the 
sock,  the  hat.  Haptograph  can  now 
mimic  perfectly  the  complex  sensation 
of  having  a  heavy  robe  placed  on  shoul- 
ders, slipped  over  each  arm  in  turn, 
tied  at  waist.  Possible  the  Wizard's  pre- 
dictions may  one  day  be  fulfilled. 

But  Kistenmacher  once  again  eager 
to  investigate  the  unknown.  Change  of 
paper  rolls:  the  new  oscillations. 
"Please.  Pay  very  close  attention." 
Again  I  enter  exotic  realms  of  the  tac- 
tile, where  words  become  clumsy,  ob- 
tuse. A  feeling — wondrous — of  stretch- 
ing out  to  tremendous  length.  A 
sensation  of  passing  through  walls  that 
crumble  before  me,  of  hurtling  through 
space,  of  shouting  with  my  skin.  Once: 
the  impression — how  to  say  it? — of 
being  stroked  by  the  wing  of  an  an- 
gel. Awkward  approximations,  dull 
stammerings  that  cannot  convey  my 
sense  of  exhilaration  as  I  seemed  to 
burst  impediments,  to  exceed  hounds 
of  the  possible,  to  experience,  in  the 
ruins  of  the  human,  the  birth  of  some- 
thing utterly  new. 

DECEMBER  6.  Is  it  an  illusion,  a  trick, 
played  by  haptograph?  Or  is  it  the  rex- 
elation  of  a  world  that  is  actually  there, 
a  world  from  which  we  have  been  ex- 
cluded because  of  the  limitations  of 
our  bodies.' 


DECEMBER  6,  LATER.  Unaccustomed 
thoughts.  For  example.  Might  we  be 
surrounded  by  immaterial  presences 
that  move  against  us  but  do  not  impress 
themselves  upon  the  touch-spots  of 
our  skin?  Our  vision  sharpened  by  mi- 
croscopes. Haptograph  as  the  micro- 
scope of  touch. 

December  7.  Ever  since  interview,  the 

Wizard  not  once  in  Box.  His  alien 
tion  taken  up  by  other  matters:  plans 
for  mining  low-grade  magnetite,  man- 
ufacture of  speaking  dolls  in  Phono- 
graph Works,  testing  of  a  safe  alter- 
nating current.  The  rivalry  with 
Westinghouse.  Secret  experiments  in 
Photi  graphic  Building. 

DECEMBER  8.  My  life  consumed  by 
waiting.  Strong  need  to  talk  about  hap- 
tograph. In  this  mood,  paid  visit  to 
stockroom.  Earnshaw  constrained,  un- 
easy. Hasn't  spoken  to  me  in  ten  days. 
1  pass  on  some  photographic  gossip 
Won't  look  me  in  the  eye.  Decide  to 
take  bull  by  horns.  So!  blow's  the  ex- 
periment going?  Turns  to  me  fiercely. 
"I  hate  it  in  there!"  His  eyes  stern,  un- 
forgiving. In  the  center  of  each  pupil: 
a  bright  point  of  fear. 

DECEMBER  9.  There  are  documented 
cases  in  which  a  blind  person  experi- 
ences return  of  sight.  Stunned  with 
vision:  sunlight  on  leaves,  the  blue  air. 
Now  imagine  a  man  who  has  been 
wrapped  in  cotton  fur  forty-five  years. 
One  day  cotton  is  removed.  Sudden- 
ly man  feels  sensations  of  which  he 
can  have  had  no  inkling.  The  world 
pours  into  his  skin.  The  fingers  ot  ob- 
jects seize  him,  shake  him.  Touch  of  a 
stone,  push  ot  a  leaf.  The  knife-thrust 
of  things.  What  is  the  world?  Where  is 
it?  Where?  We  are  covered  in  cotton, 
we  walk  rhrough  a  world  hidden  away. 
Blind  skin.  Let  me  see! 

DECEMBER  10.  This  afternoon,  in  court- 
yard, looked  up  and  saw  a  hawk  in 
flight.  High  overhead:  wings  out,  body 
slowly  dipping.  The  power  of  its  calm. 
A  sign.  But  of  what?  Tried  to  imagine 
hawkness.  Failed. 

DECEMBER  11.  Long  morning,  longer 
afternoon.  Picked  up  six  books,  read 
two  pages  in  each.  Looked  out  win- 
dow four  hundred  times.  Earnshaw's 


lace  the  other  day.  Imprint  of  hi 
cestors:  pale  clerics,  clean-cheij 
sharp-chinned,  a  flush  of  fervor  i« 
white  skin.  Condemning  sinne 

everlasting  hellhre. 

DECEMBER  12.  A  night  of  terror: 
wonders.  Where  will  it  end.' 

Kistenmacher  tense,  abrupt ,  tew  s 
tired.  Proceeded  in  his  meticulous 
through  familiar  mimicries.  Rej 
ed  each  one  several  times,  entere 
suits  in  notebook.  Something 
functory  in  his  manner.  C  )r  was  it  i 
me?  But  no:  his  excitement  evil 
as  he  changed  rolls.  "Please.  Tel  1 
exac  tly."  1  low  to  describe  11  .'  My  s'J 
delicately  thrummed  by  haptogni 
gave  birth  to  buried  powers.  Felt  aj 
that  blissful  expansion  of  being- 
sense  of  having  thrown  off  old  rl 
and  assumed  a  new.  1  was  beyond 
sell,  more  than  myself,  un-me.  In 
body,  could  hold  out  my  hand 
grasp  .1  pencil,  a  paperweight.  In  1 
body,  could  bold  out  my  hand 
grasp  an  entire  room  with  all  its  I 
niture,  an  entire  town  with  its  chj 
neys  and  saltshakers  and  streets  i 
oak  trees.  But  more  than  that — ml 
than  that.  In  new  skin  I  was  able 
touch  directly — at  every  point  on 
body — any  object  that  presented 
self  to  my  mind:  a  stuffed  bear  fr 
childhood,  wing  of  a  hawk  in  tlig 
grass  in  a  remembered  field.  As  thoi 
my  skin  were  chock-full  of  touch 
like  memories  in  the  brain,  wair 
for  a  chance  to  leap  forth. 

Opened  my  eyes  and  saw  Kisti 
macher  standing  at  the  table.  Star 
ferociously  at  unwinding  roll  of  pap 
Hum  and  click  ot  chain-drive  mod 
taint  rustle  of  metallic  brushes.  Clos 
my  eyes  . . . 

. . .  and  passed  at  once  into  wilder  < 
gions.  Here,  the  skin  becomes  so  rb 
and  clean  that  you  can  feel  the  touj 
of  air — of  light — of  dream.  Here,  t 
skin  shrinks  till  it's  no  bigger  than  t 
head  of  a  pin,  expands  till  it  stretc 
es  taut  over  the  frame  of  the  univers 
All  that  is,  flowing  against  you.  Drur 
ming  against  your  skin.  I  shuddered 
rang  out  like  a  bell.  I  was  all  new, 
new  creature,  glistening,  emergii 
from  scaly  old.  My  dull,  clumsy  sk 
seemed  to  break  apart  into  separa 
points  of  quivering  aliveness,  and 
this  sweet  cracking  open,  this  radia: 
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olution,  I  felt  my  body  melting, 

neives  bursting,  tears  streamed 

ig  my  cheeks,  and  I  cried  out  in  ter- 

and  ecstasy. 

i.  knock  at  the  door — two  sharp 

i.  The  machine  stopped.  Kisten- 

:her  over  to  door. 

I  heard  a  shout,"  Earnshaw  said. 

nought — " 

Fine,"  Kistenmacher  said.  "Every- 

lg  is  fine." 


:EMBER  13.  A  quiet  day,  cold.  Talk 

now.  The  sky  pale,  less  a  color  than 

absence  of  color:  unblue,  ungray: 

water.  Through  the  high  arched 

idows,  light  traffic  on  Main.  Creak 

vagons,  knock  of  hooves.  In  library 

place,  hiss  and  crackle  of  hickory 

s.  Someone  walking  in  an  upper 

kj  lery,  stopping,  removing  a  book 

n  m  a  shelf.  A  dray  horse  snorts  in 

i  •  street. 

"EMBER  14.  A  sense  within  me  of 
;h  anticipation,  mixed  with  anx- 
■sness.  Understand  the  anticipation, 
t  why  the  other/  My  skin  alert, 
tchful,  as  before  a  storm. 

CEMBER  15.  A  new  life  beckons.  A 
idow-feeling,  an  on-the-vergeness. 
ar  sensations  fixed,  rigid,  pre- 
:table.  Must  smash  through.  Into 
I  lat?  The  new  place.  The  there.  We 
!  e  off  to  one  side,  like  paupers  beside 
•ailroad  track.  The  center  cannot 
here,  among  these  constricting  sen- 
tions.  Haptograph  as  a  way  out. 
v^er  there.  Where? 
Paradise. 

iCEMBER  17.  Disaster. 
On  evening  of  16th,  Kistenmacher 
me  to  fetch  me  at  eight  o'clock.  Said 
■  hadn't  been  in  Box  for  two  days — 
last-minute  snag  in  automatic  ad- 
stment  of  phonograph  required  full 
tention — and  was  eager  to  resume 
lr  experiments.  Followed  him  down 
eps  to  basement.  At  locked  door  of 
ox  he  removed  ring  of  keys.  Inserted 
rong  one.  Examined  it  witb  expres- 
on  of  irritable  puzzlement.  Inserted 
)rrect  one.  Opened  door,  fumbled 
3out.  Switched  on  lights.  At  this 
Mnt  Kistenmacher  emitted  an  odd 
>und — a  kind  of  terrible  sigh. 
Haptograph  lay  on  floor.  Wires 
pped  loose  from  their  fastenings  stuck 


out  like  wild  hair.  Back  panels  torn  off, 
pins  scattered  about.  On  the  floor: 
smashed  reels,  a  chain  from  the  motor, 
a  broken  frame.  Wires  like  entrails. 
Gashed  paper,  crumpled  lumps.  In  one 
corner  I  saw  the  dark  head. 

Kistenmacher,  who  had  not  moved, 
strode  suddenly  forward.  Stopped. 
Looked  around  fiercely.  Lifted  his  right 
hand  shoulder-high  in  a  fist.  Sudden- 
ly crouched  down  over  haptograph 
body  and  began  touching  wires  with 
great  gentleness. 

Awful  night.  Arrived  at  library  ear- 
ly morning.  Earnshaw  already  dis- 
missed. Story:  On  night  of  December 
16,  about  seven  o'clock,  a  machinist 
from  precision  room,  coming  to  stock- 
room to  pick  up  some  brass  tubing, 
saw  Earnshaw  emerging  from  base- 
ment. Seemed  distracted,  fidgety,  quite 
unlike  himself.  After  discovery  of 
break-in,  machinist  reports  to  Wizard. 
Wizard  confronts  Earnshaw.  E  draws 
himself  up,  stiff,  defiant,  and  in  sudden 
passionate  outburst  resigns,  saying  he 
doesn't  like  goings-on  "down  there." 
Wizard  shouts,  "Get  out  of  here!" 
Storms  away.  End  of  story. 

Kistenmacher  says  it  will  take  three 
to  five  weeks  to  repair  haptograph, 
perforate  a  new  roll.  But  Wizard  has 
ordered  him  to  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  speaking  doll.  The  Wizard 
sharp-tempered,  edgy,  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned. Dolls  sell  well  but  are  returned 
in  droves.  Always  same  complaint: 
the  doll  has  stopped  speaking,  the  toy 
phonograph  concealed  in  its  chest  has 
ceased  to  operate. 

DECEMBER  18.  No  word  from  Kisten- 
macher, who  shuts  himself  up  in  Room 
8  with  speaking  doll. 

DECEMBER  19.  The  Wizard  swirling 
from  room  to  room,  his  boyish  smile, 
a  joke,  laughter.  Go  at  it,  boys! 
Glimpse  o{  Kistenmacher:  drooping 
head,  a  big,  punished  schoolboy. 
Can  Wizard  banish  disappointment 
so  easily? 

DECEMBER  20.  Earnshaw's  destructive 
rage.  How  to  understand  it?  Hapto- 
graph as  devil's  work.  The  secret  room, 
naked  skin:  sin  of  touch.  Those  upright 
ancestors.  Burn,  witch! 

DECEMBER  20,  LATER.  Saw  Kisten- 
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:  walking  in  courtyard.  Forlorn. 
i'i  sec  me. 

DECEMBER  20,  LATER.  Or  did  he? 

DECEMBER  20,  STILL  LATER.  Worried 
about  fate  of  haptograph.  Felt  we 
were  on  the  verge.  Oi  what?  A 
tremendous  change.  A  revolution  in 
sensation,  ushering  in — what,  exaci 
ly?  What.'  Say  it.  All  right.  A  new 
universe.  Yes!  The  hidden  world  re- 
vealed. The  haptograph  as  adven- 
ture, as  voyage  of  discovery.  In  com- 
parison, the  phonograph  nothing  but 
a  clever  toy:  tunes,  voices. 

Haptograph:  instrument  of  revela- 
tion. 

Still  no  word. 

DECEMBER  21.  The  Wizard  at  his  desk, 
humming.  Sudden  thought:  is  that  a 

disappointed  man?  The  haptograph 
destroyed,  Kistenmacher  broken- 
hearted, the  Wizard  humming.  A  hap- 
py man,  humming  a  tune.  How  could 
1  have  thought?  Ot  course  only  a  phys- 
ical and  temporary  destruction.  The 
machine  easily  reconstructed.  But  no 
work  ordered.  Takes  Kistenmacher  oft1 
job.  Reign  of  silence.  Why  this  noth- 
ing? Why? 

Perhaps  this.  Understands  that  hap- 
tograph is  far  from  complete.  Pro- 
tected by  caveat.  Sees  Kistenmach- 
er's  growing  obsession.  Needs  to  wrest 
his  best  electrical  experimenter  from 
a  profitless  task  and  redirect  his  en- 
ergies more  usefully.  So:  destruction 
of  machine  an  excuse  to  put  aside  ex- 
periment. Good.  Fine.  But  surely 
something  more?  Relief?  Shedding  tit 
a  tremendous  burden?  The  machine 
eluding  him,  betraying  him — its  drift 
from  the  practical,  its  invitation  to 
heretical  pleasures.  Haptograph  as  se- 
ductress. Luring  him  away.  A  secret 
desire  to  be  rid  of  it.  No  more!  Con- 
sider: his  sudden  cheerfulness,  his 
hum.  Ergo. 

And  Earnshaw?  His  hostility  to  ex- 
periment serves  larger  design.  By  strik- 
ing in  rage  at  Wizard's  handiwork,  un- 
wittingly fulfills  Wizard's  secret  will. 
Smash  it  up,  bash  it  up.  Earnshaw  as 
eruption  of  master's  darkness,  emis- 
sary ot  his  deepest  desire.  Burn!  Hie1 
The  Wizard's  longing  to  be  rid  of  hap- 
tograph flowing  into  Earnshaw's  ha- 
tred ot  haptograph  as  wicked  machine. 


Two  wills  in  apparent  opposition, 

working  as  one.  Hie!  Inescapable  con- 
clusion: arm  raised  in  rage  against  Wiz- 
ard's work  is  the  Wizard's  ami. 

Could  it  be? 

It  could  be. 

Kistenmacher  entombed  with  speak- 
ing doll.  The  Wizard  flies  from  room 
to  room,  busies  himself  with  a  hundred 
projects,  ignores  haptograph. 

No  one  enters  [be  Box. 

DECEMBER  iO.  Nothing. 

FEBRUARY  16,  1890.  Today  in  court 
yard  overheard  one  ot  the  new  men 
speak  ol  haptograph.  Seemed  embar- 
rassed when  I  questioned  him.  Had 
heard  it  was  shaped  like  a  lite-sized 
woman.  Was  it  true  she  could  speak? 

Already  passing  into  legend.  Must 
harden  myself.  The  experiment  has 
been  abandoned. 

Snow  in  the  streets.  Through  the 
high  windows,  the  clear  sharp  jingle  ot 
harness  bells. 

Perhaps  1  dreamed  it  all? 

1  lave  become  friendly  with  Watkms, 
the  new  stockroom  clerk.  A  vigorous, 
compact  man,  former  telegraph  opera- 
tor, brisk,  efficient,  humorous;  dark 
blond  side-whiskers.  Fhs  passion  lor 
things  electrical.  Proposes  that,  tor  a 
fee,  the  owner  of  a  telephone  be  per- 
mitted to  listen  to  live  musical  perfor- 
mances: a  simple  matter  ot  wiring.  The 
electric  boot,  the  electric  hat.  Electric 
letter-opener.  A  fortune  to  be  made. 
One  day  accompanied  him  down  to 
storeroom,  where  he  searched  tor  sup- 
ply ot  cobalt  and  magnesium  request- 
ed by  an  assistant  in  electrical  lab  who 
was  experimenting  on  new  storage  bat- 
tery. Saw  with  a  kind  ot  sad  excite- 
ment that  we  were  approaching  a  fa- 
miliar door.  "What's  in  there?" — 
couldn't  stop  myself.  "Oh  that,"  said 
Watkins.  Takes  out  a  ring  of  keys.  In- 
side: piles  of  wooden  crates,  up  to  ceil- 
ing. "Horns  and  antlers,"  he  said.  "Look: 
antelope,  roebuck,  gazelle.  Red  deer. 
Walrus  tusks,  rhino  horns."  Laughter. 
"Not  much  call  for  these  items.  But 
heck,  you  never  can  tell." 

A  dream,  a  dream! 

No:  no  dream.  Or  say,  a  dream,  cer- 
tainly a  dream,  nothing  but  a  dream, 
but  only  as  all  inventions  are  dreams: 
vivid  and  impalpable  presences  that 
haunt  the  mind's  chambers,  escaping 


now  .\\\A  then  into  the  pl.u  e  w  • 
ilu  \  lake  on  weight  and  i  asl  s  i 
ows.  I  he  Wizard's  laboratory  a  dim 
garden,  presided  over  by  a  mage.  ] 
did  he  abandon  haptograph?  Bee- 
be  knew  in  his  bones  that  it  was  cl 
mercially  unfeasible?  Because  it 
too  far  short  of  perfected  phonogr 
the  elegant  promise  oi  kinetosci 
Was  n  because  haptograph  had 
come  a  terrible  temptress,  a  forhidi 
delight,  luring  him  awa\  tioin  in 
practical  projects?  Or  was  it — is  it 
sible — did  he  sense  world  not  yet  n 
for  his  haptograph,  that  dangei 
machine  which  refused  to  limit  i( 
to  familiar  feel  of  things  hut  prom 
an  expansion  ot  the  human  into 
and  terrifying  realms  of  being? 

Yesterday  the  Wizard  spent 
hours  in  metallurgical  lab.  AdjustrrM 
in  ore-separator.  "It's  a  daisy!"  Exr 
it  to  revolutionize  the  industry.  B 
in  a  handsome  profit. 

The  haptograph  awaits  its  time 
a  year — ten  years — a  century-] 
will  return.  Then  everyone  \y 
know  what  I  have  come  to  kne 
that  the  world  is  hidden  from  u 
that  our  bodies,  which  seem  to  br 
us  the  riches  of  the  earth,  preva 
the  world  from  reaching  us.  For  t 
eyes  of  our  skin  are  closed.  Brigl] 
ness  streams  in  on  us,  and  we  canrj 
see.  Things  flow  against  us,  and 
cannot  feel.  But  the  light  will  con 
The  haptograph  will  return.  Perhi 
it  will  appear  as  a  harmless  toy  in 
amusement  parlor,  a  playful  rival 
the  gustograph  and  the  odorosco] 
For  a  nickel  you  will  be  able  to  fee 
ball  m  the  palm  of  your  hand,  a  1 
sitting  on  your  head.  Gradually  t! 
sensations  will  grow  more  cor| 
plex — more  elusive — more  darin! 
You  will  feel  the  old  body  slippiij 
oft,  a  new  one  emerging.  Then  yoj 
being  will  open  wide  and  you  will  n 
ceive — like  a  blow — like  a  rush  | 
wind — the  in-streaming  world.  T1J 
hidden  universe  will  reveal  itself  lil 
fire.  You  will  leave  yourself  behir 
forever.  You  will  become  as  a  god. 

1  will  not  return  to  these  notes. 

Snow  on  the  streets.  Bright  bh 
sky,  a  cloud  white  as  house-pain 
Rumble  ot  dynamos  from  the  m; 
chine  shop.  Crackle  ot  hickory  log 
a  shout  from  the  courtyard.  An  ur 
remarkable  day. 
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REVIEWS 


[EW  BOOKS 

1  John  Leonard 


rou  couldn't  have  written  for  a 
living  in  New  York  during  the 
last  third  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
|ry  without  having  heard  of — and 
obably  from — Leo  Lerman.  The 
arded  and  ebullient  features  editor 
Vogue  was  forever  on  the  freelance 
one,  putting  out  a  fire  or  starting  one. 
re  Polish  Pope  had  wowed  Protes- 
at-  American  farmers,  and  Leo  want- 
you  to  explain  how  by  Thursday  lat- 
t.  Or  else  an  article  had  dropped  out 
his  next  issue,  he  had  to  substitute  a 
&  A  with  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  and  he 
:eded  six  hundred  words  overnight 
lling  readers  why  they  should  care 
>out  literature  or  Argentina.  He  ap- 
■aled  to  your  professionalism  (writers 
rite,  never  mind  on  what)  and  your 
allet  (why  not,  for  once,  top  dollar?)- 
nd  when  he  wasn't  on  the  phone,  he 
as  discovering  something  marvelous  or 
eeting  someone  sexy  at  the  ballet,  the 
teater,  the  opera,  or  the  "Fashion  and 


Surrealism"  exhibit  at  the  Fashion  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  And  if  he  stayed 
home,  he  read  Proust:  "Why  I  read  any- 
thing but  Proust,  I  can't  understand." 
Not  that  THE  GRAND  SURPRISE: 
THE  JOURNALS  OF  LEO  LERMAN 
(Knopf,  $37.50)  is 
a  threat  to  Remem- 
brance of  Things 
Past.     But    Ler- 
man— born  poor 
in  Spanish  Har- 
lem; raised  ambi- 
tious in  Jackson 
Heights,  Queens; 
done  with  class- 
rooms after  high 
school,  a  graduate 

instead  of  fashion  magazines,  emigre 
salon  culture,  and  a  1930s  New  York 
underground  of  drag  clubs  and  homo- 
sexual speakeasies;  Jewish,  gimpy,  au- 
todidactic,  and  "queer"  (his  word);  a 
quick  study  and  a  glad  hand,  with  his 
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Turkish  cap,  purple  sheets,  and  "royalist 
fantasies" — this  Leo  embodied  upward 
mobility,  class  transgression,  and  the- 
atrical reincarnation.  Everywhere  he 
went,  genius,  mimicry,  and  disguise 
were  passports  and  equalizers.  And  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  from  his  first 
Vogue  assignment  in  1941  to  his 
deathbed  in  1994,  he  kept  brilliant 
notes  on  what  Beauty  and  Legend 
looked  like  before  vulgarians  stormed 
the  glam  gates. 

Naturally,  when  some  of  your  best 
friends  are  Maria  Callas,  Marlene  Die- 
trich, and  Truman  Capote,  the  gossip  is 
salacious.  Naturally,  if  you  invite  Imo- 
gene  Coca,  Lionel  Trilling,  and  Anai's 
Nin  to  the  same  party  in  1946,  or 
Robert  Motherwell,  Leontyne  Price, 
and  Si  Newhouse  in  1964,  or  Martha 
Graham,  Woody  Allen,  and  Lillian 
Hellman  in  1976,  some  chairs  will  be 
broken,  and  some  hearts  too.  Perhaps 
only  Leo  could  have  introduced  Yukio 
Mishima  to  Graham  Greene  at  Sardi's. 
(Then  again,  before  committing  hari- 
kari,  Mishima  got  around  all  right  on  his 
own;  cruising  the  streets  near  some 
Manhattan  baths,  he  picked  up  Ten- 
nessee Williams  before  either  of  them 
even  knew  the  other  was  a  writer. ) 

But  what's  most  striking  about  The 
Grand  Surprise  is  its  melancholy  disap- 
pointment. To  have  worked  for  so  many 
decades  for  Conde  Nast,  to  have  been 
given  at  last  a  shot  to  edit  one  of  their 
monthlies,  the  resurrected  Vanity  Fair, 
all  by  yourself,  and  then  to  find  that 
not  only  are  you  too  old,  at  sixty-nine, 
to  whore  after  the 
latest  hot  flash  but 
you  were  temporary 
anyway,  a  relief 
pitcher  for  seven 
months  between 
Richard  Locke  and 
Tina  Brown,  is  to 
he  obliged  to  ask 
unnerving  ques- 
tions about  your  ca- 
reer and  your  iden- 
tity. As  it  happens,  I  quit  the  New  York 
Times  for  Vanity  Fair  in  1983,  and  last- 
ed half  as  long  as  Lei  >.  1  have  written 
elsewhere  that  we  entered  the  halls  of 
Conde  Nast  as  the  little  children  had 
followed  Stephen  of  Vendome  south 
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ii  exemplifies,  "ol  sleaze,  bumpkin,  'se 
i  ii  his,'  si i. iiii,  ernptim 

Andre  Si  IhIIi in's  i  ureei  in  lei 
,.  i    is  the  mirroi  opposite  i" 
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.I  Andre  Malraux  had  (  ailed  the n 

heaul  ilul  woman  in  Pai  is,  ( .  iddled  .is  ,i 
lit  i  It-  hoy  hy  Aldous  I  luxley  and  Andre* 
Ciide,  asked  his  professional  opinion 
.  'i  \  .ii  urns  (.  hildren's  hoi  iks,  he  v\  as  five 
years  old  when  the  Nazis  arrived.  1 1  not 
Im  \  .ni.iii  lis  .iitd  Ins  rescue  mission, 
the  Si  hill i  ins  w.ii 1 1. 1  nevei  have  made 
ii  dm  ol  I 'i, iiu  e,  insi  ii 1 1  .is.iM.iiu  ,i,  ii 
n.ilK  in  N>  «  York  I  he  (  iallimard  they 
left  hehind  pretended  they  had  nevei 
heen,  thai  no  Schitfrin  had  .  reated 
theii  immensely  profitahle  children's 
list  nci  dreamed  up  the  idea  ol  Pleiade 
(.In i. ins  of  French  classii 

In  New  York,  the  young  \ndre*  ne\ 
ii  appro*  i.  ii  id  iiu-  depths  ol  Ins  lather's 
despaii ,  e\  en  .is  ill.   .1 
dei  Si  liilh  in  published 
*  iide,    M.ili ,iu\ ,    .uhI 
I  ('ins    \ragon.  Not  did 

\  iidi  i'   appi  ii  i.ilr   Ills 

mother's  loneliness, 
w  Iiu  li  persisted  despite 
i  lu   fraternal  efforts  ol 

siu  li  emigre   li  lends  .in 

I  .ii  lines  M. ii  ii  .mi  .iiul 
kuii  \\  clii,  \\  ho  in\  ui  .1 

\ n. li i's  i.u lu'i  i.i  join 
Pantheon  Books.    \  /',> 
Iiii.  .ii  f:'ilii(  ,iii. mi  i-si  oils 
voting   \  n.  In-  to  iiu-  1 1  ii- lu  Is  school  in 
\l  mil. ui. in,  iiu-  president  ial  ele*  i  ion 
.'i  PM8,  support inji  Socialist  Norman 

I  lu  mil is,  the  i  iip  to  I  uropc  in  the  sum 
nu'i  i'l  l°-l°.  bringing  i.  iidi'  .i  i  .ii'\  >'l 


I  i| '    i  'i/i.'i  \  mi  es ,  (  Hhei  Rooms; 

iiu     K.  ind   Si  In  ii  il ,   while    I  I. inn. ill 
Arendl  taught  garment  wi  irkei     iboul 

I.    iilil   ii,  Ins  til  I  xl  s  .le. illi,  liiim 

elllpli        (ui      In  Hlly  , illi  I     Andie's  III 

leenili  birthday ,  jobs  on  Wall  Si  reel 
.iiul  in  Village  In  mil  si.  lies,  i  lassi*  films 
,ii  the  Museum  ol  M>  idem  Arl ,  fund 
raising  loi  I   NH  IFF;  Yale,  when   this 
pre* '  x  i.  'ir  reailei  i  >l  /  lie  (  atholu  \\  <  m 
,■)  .nid  /lie  (  im/  r/wl  Failed  .1..  lim  d 
rapping  hy  Skull  and  Bones,  review*  d 
hooks  foi  the  Yale  I  toily  News,  *  haired 
the  pro  N.A  U  ">  Studeni  I  •  igui  for  In 
dusii  ill  I  ii  in.  H  i.i.  y,  and,  unknowingly, 
cashed  i  he*  ks  from  .it  I  \  from  grate 
lul  foi  his(  .  ild  Vi  .mi.  ii  work  ,n  .i  Youth 

I I  si  i\  J  in  Vienna  in  1957.  I  le  then 
spent  two  years  .n  *  lare  *  \  illege,  *  Jam 
hi  idge,  w  lul  e  he  read  Raymond 
\\  ilh. mi  li. ii  nil  the  press,  published 
Margarei  I  )rabble  in  i  Iranta,  and  mel 
i  he  woman  he  would  mai  i  \  forever, 
M.ii  i.i  I  Ui ).  *  .le  I.i  Iglesia,  whose  father 
had  heen  ,i  Republi*  an  .nun  offic  ei  in 
the  Spanish  ^  i\  il  Wai 

I  rom  the  start,  Schiffi  in  breathed 
politi*  s  ,iiul  ideas.  All  along,  In-  was 

w  ,n  null!'  up  foi   I  lie  i  i\  il  i  ighl  s  in.  i\  e 

ineni  and  the  Vietnam  Wai   I  le  wem 

I.,  work  li  'i  the  New    Aiiiem  .in  I  iIm.ii\  , 

,i  publishei  of  paperba*  ks,  only  to  pay  l"i 
graduate  si  hi  m  >l  ai  *  Columbia,  but  (  *  i 
lumbia  attei  ( iambridge  was  ,i  drudge. 
And  so  ilus  father's  son  turned  Pan 
theon  into  the  publishing  house  of  dis 

senleis      linine  to   |e,in   Paul  S,u  lie, 

(  Minn, n  M\ iil.il,  I  in  Hobsbawm, Studs 
1 .  1 1  .  I,  i  lei  irge  Kennan,  An  Spii  gi  I 
man,  and  Noam  Chomsky.  But,  ol 
course,  Random  I  louse  devoured  I '.in 
i  heon,  and  R(  '.A  de 
voured  Random  1  louse, 
.ind  then  i lie  same  New 
house  conglomerate  that 
.  iw  ii.  .1  Leo  I  ei  ni.in  d. 
i  ided  us  i  orporate  i  ul 
line  i  ou Id  profited  .  mi 
hooks  hettei  than  R(  'A. 
And  before  Newhouse 
sold  out  to  the  *  iermans, 
Schiffi  in,  Pant  heon's 
savvy    hiiss  loi   thirty 
\ (-.us,  was  told  i(>  broad 
en  Ins  loi  us  , uul  i  ui  his 
list  by  two  thirds.  1  le  refused,  lea\  ing 
Pantheon  to  start    I  lie  New   Press, 
which  is  now,  not  surprisingly.  Studs 
leikel's  new  home    \\  hat  does  sui 
prise  is  that  Schittrin,  who  mourns  pub 


lishing  .is  ii  oik  e  was  bul  not  hisu 
soi i.i I  i  hones  along  the  bookish  I 

now  spends  hall  ol  e.u  li  v    ll  le.u  I  1 

writing,  and  thinking  in  the  Pai 
whii  li  lus  fathei  ne\ ei  retui ned. 

W  'M     Te  ,11'iivi    ,ll   I.i  ,1  ,H  .  \ei\    A  i 
%   %        l(  .Ill's   I.|\  ,  .1  lie    I  n  in  lu  i 

T    T      Ml  MS  Dl    K  )*  *)HI  VI, 
A  III  l  (Yale,  $35)  is  the  expansiv 
.  igraphy  I  lugh  Brogan  has  want( 
w i in  sun e  he  was  an  undergrad 
tadpole  reading  history  fifty  years  aj 

Si    |(  'Iiii's  *   .  illege,  I  '.imbi  id-.      I  Iii 

miIi  is  warm,  w  itty,  intimate,  exhaus 
digressive,  autumnal,  and  nol  in 
le.isi  idolatrous.  I  he  1 1  k  que\  il 
meei  m  these  in.ni\  pages  was,  bes 
dyspepti* ,  always  something  of  a  si 
biased  in  fa\  01  oi  property  and  lawy 
biased  againsl  workers  and  womei 
fearful  ol  some  fantasized  tyranny  o 
majoi n\  ili.n  he  made  ex< uses  foi 
mosi  any  old  authority  until  that 
thority  impinged  on  his  personal  III 
ties,  should  have  paid  more  .nun 
ih. m  he  did  to  teligion,  espe*  ial 
the  I  Inited  States,  mighl  have  tal 
rehabilitation  .1  bil  more  seriously  foi 
the  1  line  he  speni  inspecting  prisi 
.ind  i.nhii  missed  the  poinl  oi  t enl 
1  ation,  wIik  li  nations  like  Fran*  e  n 
il  they  are  to  defend  then  borders,  u, 
pen  goods  .ind  servi*  es,  and  feed  il 
hungry  poor,  for  .1  republican  he 

some  kind  oi  mon.iii  lusi.  I  01  ,1  den 
1  i.u  lie  was  too  nuii  h  ,ui  aftsto*  i.u 
.1  liberal  he  was  battened  down  and 
toned  up.  And  you  really  couldn't  t. 
bun  anywhere  withoul  some  kind 
earthquake  01  ambush  the  ship  si 
ui",  the  wife  si*  k,  and  the*  hariol  thr* 
ing  .1  wheel. 

( ''n  the  othei  glorious  hand,  he  pi. 
tically  invented  sociology,  knew 
iei  than  anyone  else  in  the  game  n< 
to  i.ins.k  k  an  archive,  may  h.i\  e  b< 
1  he  only  pai  liamentary  deputy 
nineteenth  century  France  to  die  wil 
Ins  honor  intact,  and  seldom  misset 
wink  on  1  he  streel .  li  was  .is  if, 
Amerii  a,  England,  or  Ireland,  lus  \  1 
eyes  s.iw  through  whimsy  and  blusd 
tooui  iniiei  Bonaparte  or  Robespien 
Besides,  |ohn  Stuart  Mill  admired  hii 
And  lie  w  rote  like  .1  die. 1111.    That 
like  Voltaire.  Brogan'snot  badeithe 
joshing  the  blue  blood  as  though  1 
wen-  .1  fishing  buddy  while  loving  hi 
like  .1  ghostly  brother. 
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ERLIN  STORIES 

ie  caustic  energy  of  Weimar  art 


Francine  Prose 


lanta|  ussed  in  this  essay: 

ter  and  Doom:  German  Portraits  from  the  1920s,  edited  by  Sabine  Rewald. 
ale  University  Press.  304  Pages.  $65. 


rious  men  and  wom- 
en are  monitoring 
your  responses,  pro- 
voking you  either  to 
acknowledge  or  to 
ignore  certain  other 
things — subplots,  as 
it  were — transpiring 
elsewhere  in  the 
painting. 

Schad  was  the 
most  interesting  of 
the  artists  involved 
with  the  Neue  Sach- 
lichkeit,  or  New  Ob- 
jectivity, movement, 
a  loosely  connected 
group  that  included, 
among  others,  Otto 
Dix,  George  Grosz, 
Rudolf  Schlichter, 
Karl  Hubbuch,  and 
Georg  Scholz — 
painters  who  worked 
mostly  in  Berlin  be- 
tween the  First  and 
Second  Wi  >rld  Wars, 
during  the  Weimar  Republic;  artists 
who  managed  simultaneously  to  savage 
and  celebrate  the  manners  and  morals 
of  their  time.  As  Alexandra  Richie 
writes  in  her  history  of  Berlin,  Faust's 
Metropolis,  "The  new  realism  was  im- 
bued with  a  longing  for  something 
whole  and  with  an  enthusiasm  for 
things  as  they  are  rather  than  as  they 
should  be.  It  was  as  if  Germans  had  fi- 
nally given  up  the  search  for  an  iden- 
tity informed  by  volkisch  tales  of  an- 
cient dark  forests  or  misty  mountains 
and  had  decided  to  place  themselves  in 
the  real  world,  with  all  its  industry,  its 

toughness  and  its  urban  ugliness By 

the  mid  twenties  Neue  Sachlichkeit  was 
being  applied  to  everything  from  film 


y 


"Christian  Schad's  disturbing,  con- 
frontational portraits  challenge 
. ^you  to  a  staring  contest,  a  face- 
that  you  are  inevitably  going  to 
e.  The  paintings  are  executed  in  a 
le  suggesting  an  improbable  amal- 
m  of  Netherlandish  and  Florentine 
d  Masters,  Latin  American  magical 
ilism,  and  Indian  billboard  art,  and 
e  eyes  of  his  subjects  take  aim  at  you, 
ring  you  to  look  away.  At  the  same 
ne,  you  feel  that  Schad's  grimly  se- 


ancine  Prose  is  a  contributing  editor  of 
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to  theater,  from  cabaret  to  painting." 
Germany  in  the  Twenties  was,  as  is 
well  known,  an  extraordinarily  fertile 
time  and  place  for  artists.  The  play- 
wrights, directors,  writers,  architects, 
and  composers  whose  works  cross- 
fertilized  one  another's  included  Arnold 
Schoenberg,  Walter  Gropius,  Bertolt 
Brecht,  Fritz  Lang,  Thomas  Mann,  Al- 
ban  Berg,  and  Alexander  Doblin, 
among  countless  others. 

Collected  in  Glitter  and  Doom,  a  re- 
cent book  that  was  published  last  fall 
to  coincide  with  an  exhibition  by  the 
same  name  at  New  York's  Metropol- 
itan Museum  of  Art,  the  flashy  and 
unsettling  images  that  these  painters 
created  make  you  wonder  (even  as 
you  can  guess)  why  German  art's  fas- 
cinating detour  into  realism  en  route 
from  Expressionism  to  Anselm  Kiefer 
is  not  more  widely  celebrated,  and 
why  the  startlingly  original  Schad  is 
less  known  to  the  general  public  than 
his  gifted  but  more  predictable  con- 
temporaries. Perhaps  because  their 
grotesqueries  and  exaggerations  con- 
tinue to  seem  like  accurate  represen- 
tations of  their  political  moment,  Dix 
and  Grosz  are  the  Weimar  artists  who 
are  most  often  reproduced  and  most 
frequently  mentioned  in  discussions 
of  their  era;  unless,  that  is,  you  happen 
to  be  speaking  to  contemporary 
painters,  who  are  more  likely  to  think 
of  Schad's  haunting  and  unsettling 
work  as  a  secret  that  they  alone  have 
managed  to  discover. 

In  Schad's  1927  Self-Portrait,  the 
artist  is  awkwardly  posed  on  the  edge  of 
a  rumpled  bed,  on  which  reclines  a 
dark-haired  vamp,  naked  but  for  pink 
stockings.  Running  down  one  side  of 
her  face  is  a  long,  jagged  scar  that  pre- 
sumably refers  to  the  brilliant  tech- 
nique that  jealous  lovers  in  Naples 
(where  Schad  lived  briefly)  devised  to 
prevent  their  mistresses  from  straying. 
But  neither  the  scar  nor  the  woman 
quite  explains  the  sitter's  extreme  dis- 
comfort— the  expression  of  someone 
who  is,  as  they  say,  about  to  jump  out 
of  his  skin.  Could  some  oi  his  anxiety 
have  to  do  with  his  outfit?  The  artist 
wears  a  tight,  see-through  green  shirt, 
fitted  with  a  stand-up  collar,  laces,  and 
a  jaunty  little  tassel,  beneath  which 
you  can  see  his  nipples  and  a  patch  of 
curly  black  chest  hair.  It's  hard  to  say 
exactly  what  dissonant  minor  chord 
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(gender  confusion?  fetishism?  masochis- 
tic exhibitionism?)  has  been  struck, 
and  it  is  equally  hard  to  deny  that  the 
diaphanous,  panot-green  shut  is  among 
the  most  perverse  and  creepy  fashion 
statements  in  all  oi  an  history,  which 
is  saying  quite  a  bit. 

Another  ol  Schad's  double  portraits, 
this  one  from  1929,  depicts  two 
sideshow  performers,  Agosta  the  "Winged 
(  )ne"  and  Rasha  the  "Black  I  )ove"  both 
exuding  a  pure  steady  stream  of  confi- 
dence and  bravado.  Rasha,  a  beautiful 
African  woman,  her  bodice  decorated 
with  cowrie  shells  and  the  whites  oi 
her  eyes  tinged  with  red,  gazes  out  at  us, 
as  it  to  judge  how  we  are  reacting  to  her 
companion,  Agosta  a  pale  haughty 
fellow,  rather  handsome  il  we  choose  to 
overlook  his  congenital  deformity,  an 
upside-down  rib  cage  that  turns  his 
naked  chest  into  a  matched  set  of  wings 
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poised  on  the  brink  ol  taking  of)  and  fly- 
ing out  oi  his  body. 

Schad,  the  son  ol  a  privileged  fam- 
ily, was  a  pacifist  who  spent  the 
Hrst  World  War  in  Switzerland; 
his  backgn  lund  and  experienc  e  made 
him  an  exc  eption  among  the  New  Ob- 
jectivity artists,  many  ol  whom  fought 
in  the  war  and  were  profoundly  af- 
fected by  their  memories  ol  combat. 
The  trenches  must  have  seemed  like  a 
chasm  between  the  Weimar  years  and 
everything  that  had  gone  before,  jusl 
as  the  word  "peace"  musi  have  si  ruck 
them  as  a  grotesque  misnomer  tor  what 
the  soldiers  discovered  upon  their  re- 
turn home.  The  dark,  furious  energy — 
the  anger  and  cynicism  and  disgust — 
th.it  animates  so  many  ol  their 
paintings  seems  like  a  direct  outgrowth 
ol  the  experience  of  battle  and  defeat, 


1 1 ist  as  I  he  fasc  mat  ion  with  disfigun 
injury  and  bloody  crime  (such  as  t 
suhn  (.  i  ot  Rudolf  Schlichter's  L\ 
Murder)  evokes  the  gore  and  hutc 
cry  to  which  these  men  were  routil 
ly  exposed,  the  mutilation  anil  reck 
lion  of  the  body  to  its  limbs  and  pai 
(Arguably,  the  most  shocking  aspeel 
these  willfully  scandalous  images  is  t 
loathing  of  the  body  -and  the  fern; 
body  in  particular — that  suffuses  the 
it's  hard  to  think  of  another  painti 
so  steeped  in  revulsion  lor  so  many  \ 
rieties  of  female  flesh  as  Otto  Mr 
Three  Wenches,  a  trio  ot  nudes  rangii 
Irom  the  emaciated  to  the  obese.) 

The  aftermath  ol  the  war  and  tl 
sufferings  of  its  veterans  are  comnu 
themes,  and  the  wounded  and  their  1 
juries  are  often  represented  with 
quasi-clinical  relish.  Otto  Dix's  Sk 
Players  portraysa  trio  of  legless,  hideou  <■ 
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naimed  and  disabled  ex-combat- 
3,  each  of  whom  has  exactly  enough 
in  and  body  left  to  enable  him  to 
/  cards.  The  scarred  faces  in  sever- 
f  Dix's  drawings  and  watercolors 
ostitute  and  War  Wounded,  In  Mem- 
of  the  Glorious  Time)  have  the 
^ed,  clumsily  stitched-together  look 
i  junior-high  sewing  project,  and 
gravely  injured — a  blind  man  and 
ar  cripple — inspire  two  of  George 
osz's  atypically  tender  drawings. 
The  artists'  sympathy  deserts  them, 
wever,  when  they  are  portraying 
>se  responsible  for  the  suffering.  At 
1925  "New  Objectivity:  German 
nting  Since  Expressionism"  exhi- 
ion  in  Mannheim  (this  was  the 
>w  that  christened  the  movement), 
osz's  1921  painting  Gray  Day  ap- 
ired  under  the  title  Municipal  Wei- 
Officer  for  Disabled  Veterans,  In  its 


foreground  is  a  bureaucrat  who,  with 
his  black  suit,  stand-up  collar,  and 
briefcase,  appears  exactly  as  compe- 
tent, thoughtful,  and  sympathetic  as 
the  cross-eyed,  mustachioed,  soft- 
boiled  egg  that  his  face  so  closely  re- 
sembles. A  brick  wall  (no  one  could  ac- 
cuse these  artists  of  having  a  light 
touch  with  the  symbolic)  separates  the 
petty  official  from  those  whose  wel- 
fare he  is  supposed  to  care  about:  a 
workman  carrying  a  shovel  and  an 
emaciated  soldier,  hunched,  missing  a 
hand,  leaning  heavily  on  his  cane  as  he 
stalks  the  grisly  industrial  cityscape. 

The  war  was  only  the  first  of  the 
catastrophes  that  these  artists 
and  their  society  endured.  Be- 
tween the  end  of  the  fighting  and  the 
Mannheim  exhibition  (which  was  or- 
ganized by  art  critic  and  curator  Gus- 


tav  Friedrich  Hartlaub),  Germany  un- 
derwent a  series  of  cataclysmic  social 
upheavals:  the  November  1918  revo- 
lution that  overthrew  the  Kaiser,  the 
Spartakist  uprising  of  1919  and  its  bru- 
tal suppression  by  the  right-wing  para- 
military Freikorps,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  which  added  the  burden  of 
humiliation  to  the  weight  of  defeat. 
Random  homicides  and  targeted  po- 
litical assassinations  turned  the  streets 
of  Berlin  into  what  George  Grosz  called 
"wild  ravines  haunted  by  murderers 
and  cocaine  pedlars,  their  emblem  a 
metal  bar  or  a  murderous  broken-off 
chair  leg."  As  the  popular  sentiment, 
along  with  the  wheels  of  justice,  turned 
toward  the  right,  the  number  of  polit- 
ically motivated  killings  increased.  In 
Faust's  Metropolis,  Alexandra  Richie 
reports  that  "of  the  twenty-two  mur- 
ders committed  by  the  left,  seventeen 
of  the  perpetrators  were  severely  pun- 
ished, ten  with  the  death  sentence; 
but  of  the  354  murders  committed  by 
the  right  between  1918  and  1922, 
only  one  was  punished.  Vigilante 
groups  made  up  of  unemployed  ex- 
officers  and  criminals  continued  to  oc- 
cupy the  capital,  murdering  at  will, 
clubbing  and  beating  people  accused  of 
'unpatriotic'  activities." 

In  1923,  due  to  a  truly  unfortunate 
series  of  events — the  Allies'  demand 
for  reparations  payments,  the  French 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr — hyperinfla- 
tion succeeded  in  further  destabilizing 
the  social  order.  Paper  money  lost  all 
value;  life  savings  vanished  overnight. 
As  Sebastian  Haffner  describes  in  his 
memoir,  Defying  Hitler: 

The  old  and  unworldly  had  the  worst  of 
it.  Many  were  driven  to  begging,  many 
to  suicide.  The  young  and  quick-witted 
did  well.  Overnight,  they  became  free, 
rich,  and  independent.  It  was  a  situation 
in  which  mental  inertia  and  reliance 
on  past  experience  were  punished  by 
starvation  and  death,  but  rapid  appraisal 
of  new  situations  and  speed  of  reaction 
were  rewarded  with  sudden,  vast  riches. 
The  twenty-one-year-old  bank  director 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  also  the  high 
school  senior  who  earned  his  living  from 
the  stock-market  tips  of  his  slightly  old- 
er friends.  . . . 

As  Haffner  goes  on  to  report,  the  wide- 
spread suffering  engendered,  among 
the  young,  a  febrile  appetite  for  plea- 
sure, a  determination  to  celebrate  life 
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i  perhaps  because  of,  what 
their  elders  had  endured: 

Amid  .ill  the  misery,  despair,  and  pover- 
ty there  was  an  atmosphere  of  light- 
headed youthfulness,  lie  entiousness,  and 
carnival.  Now,  for  once,  the  young  had 
money  and  the  old  did  not.  Moreover, 
Ms  nature  had  changed,  lis  value  lasted 
i inly  a  few  hours.  It  was  spent  as  never 


t 


before  or  since;  and  not  on  the  things 
old  people  spend  then  money  on. 

Bars  and  nightclubs  opened  in  large 
numbers.  Young  couples  whirled  about 
the  streets  of  the  amusement  quarters. 
.  .  .  Everyone  was  hectically,  feverishly 
sean  hing  foi  love  and  seizing  it  without 

a  sec  oild  thought.   Indeed,  even  love- 
had  assumed  an  inflationary  charac  ter. 

Instituted  in  1924,  the  Dawes  Plan 
stabilized  currency  and  ushered  in  an 
economic  boom.  But  for  ordinary  Ger- 
mans, as  well  as  tor  the  artists  of  the 
New  Objectivity  movement,  it  was  al 
ready  too  late  to  dispel  the  gathering 
lawlessness,  to  quiet  the  lethal  conflict 
between  the  Nazis  and  the  Commu- 
nists, or  to  counter  the  shock  of  dis- 
covering that  the  bedrock  beneath  their 
feet  had  been,  all  along,  the  thinnest 
crust  of  ice.  To  comprehend  the  pre- 
vailing mood  in  Germany  during  that 
period,  it  may  help  tor  ns  to  rec  all  the 
chaos,  the  rumors,  the  teats  and  un- 
certainty that  characterized  the  im- 
mediate aftermath  of  September  1  I  — 
and  to  imagine  that  unsettled  state 
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enduring  for  well  oxer  a  decade.  Like- 
wise, to  understand  why  painters  were 
drawn  to  portraiture,  we  need  only  to 
remember  how,  in  those  final  months 
of  2001,  the  eye  contact  that  one  made 
with  strangers  on  the  street  often  out- 
lasted the  few  seconds  to  which  i  n\ 
dwellers  are  normally  accustomed;  it 
was  as  it   we  were  searching  our 


furious,  pitiless,  fueled  by  a  detern 
Hon  to  locate  the  grotesque  in  ever1 
urban  life  and  in  the  laces  of  th 
spectable  and  the  criminal  alii 
might  seem  to  lack  that  lo|t\  del 
ment.  What's  undeniable  is  the  fi 
sincerity  with  which  these  men 
lie\  ed  that  they  were-  holding  a  m 
up  to  the  world  around  their 


neighbors'  faces  to  see  how  human  be- 
ings still  looked — how  we  looked — 
and  how  drastically  we  had  been 
changed  by  our  brush  with  disaster. 

AS  Sabine  Rewald  tells  us  in  her 
lucid  and  informative  intro- 
duction to  ( Hitter  and  /  )oom 
the  New  Objectivity  movement  "en- 
compasses two  wings:  the  tight,  con- 
servative and  tending  toward  classi- 
cism, and  the  left,  Verism.  .  .  .  The 
Verists  painted  the  demimonde,  indi- 
viduals on  the  margins  ot  society,  as 
well  as  the  professional  class —  We  see 
emancipated  women  in  nightclubs, 
lesbians,  effeminate  homosexuals, 
cocaine-addicted  performers,  anony- 
mous cripples  and  prostitutes,  and 
among  the  members  of  the  demi- 
monde, a  number  ol  aristocrats." 

Centered  mostly  in  Berlin,  the 
Verists  (as  their  name  would  suggest  ) 
were  committed  to  painting  accurate 
and  unflinching  depictions  ot  the  life 
around  them — without  adornment,  ob- 
fuscation,  or  romanticization.  To  many 
observers,    the    resultant    work 
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funhouse  mirror  that  would  preset! 
more  truthful  reflection  than  the  n   " 
dispassionate  photograph. 

The  New  Objectivity  painters  fo 
themselves  to  he  in  competition  v 
the  increasingly  popular  portrait  p 
tographers  of  their  era.  In  a  1955 
tervtew,  Otto  Dix  still  "referred  to  p 
tographs  as  snapshots  that  lacked 
psychological    depth    of   pain 
portraits."  Indeed,  the  entire  leng   ™ 
painting- versus-photograpby  deb1 
could  be  encapsulated  by  compat 
the  New  Objectivity  paintings  w 
People  of  the  20th  Century,  Aug 
Sander's  photographic  encyclopedi 
his  country,  a  monumental  project  t 
took  decades  to  complete;  by  the  t 
the  Nazis  destroyed  his  plates,  whic 
eluded  Jews  and  Gypsies  and  other  n 
Aryan  faces  in  his  group  portrait  of1 
German  nation,  Sander  (whose  bd 
known  photo  is  of  three  "Young  Fail 
ers"  on  their  way  to  a  dance)  had  d 
duced  more  than  10,000  negatives! 

Published  here  in  a  seven- volu 
set,  People  of  the  20th  Century  is  a  rr 
terpiece — the  sort  of  work  to  wh 
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I  an  devote  hours,  or  days,  search- 
jhe  faces  of  Sander's  subjects  for 

they  have  to  tell  us  about  the  mys- 
I  and  the  variety  of  human  nature. 
!  formally  posed  men  and  women 

n  almost  every  case  identified 
I  by  their  occupation:  "Railway  Of- 

,"  "Secretary  at  West  German  Ra- 

or,  more  simply,  "School  Girl." 


who  suggest  a  team  of  Doctor  Caligaris, 
mad  scientists  with  a  professional  in- 
terest in  mayhem  and  sadistic  experi- 
mentation. No  reproduction  can  quite 
capture  the  otherworldly  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  thickly  painted  eyes,  like 
two  pieces  of  unappealing  hard  candy, 
in  Dix's  portrait  of  Dr.  Heinrich  Stadel- 
mann,  a  Berlin  oddball  who  believed 


the  real-life  model  was  just  as  unlike- 
ly looking  as  the  woman  in  the  paint- 
ing. In  a  1927  photograph,  the  poet 
Max  Herrmann-Neisse,  with  his  out- 
sized,  oddly  shaped  head,  large  ears, 
and  claw-like  hands,  looks  ever  so 
slightly  more  like  Murnau's  Nosferatu 
than  he  does  in  the  two  portraits  by  his 
friend  George  Grosz. 


can  play  a  sort  of  guessing  game,  ig- 

ng  the  titles  and  seeing  how  much 

can  intuit  about  the  subjects'  sta- 

s  in  life  by  studying  their  faces  and 

details  of  their  self-presentation. 

what's  interesting  is  that,  unless 

!  are  actually  shown  with  the  tools 

heir  trade,  you  may  not  guess  cor- 

ly  all  that  often.  Sander  set  out  to 

tograph  types  and  wound  up  cap- 

i|ng  the  appearance  and  (just  as  the 

nitive  fear  of  photography  warned) 

souls  of  individuals. 

ty  contrast,  the  Verists  emphasized 

se  physical  features  and  aspects  of 

racter  that  made  their  neighbors 

I  acquaintances  not  merely  unique 

1  peculiar,  and  they  delighted  in 

taonstrating  their  own  disregard  for 

:us  and  social  position.  Whereas 

ider  posed  his  subjects  to  retain  the 

ximum  personal  dignity,  the  Verists, 

"nany  cases,  preferred  to  challenge 

vanity  of  their  sitters  and  to  mock 

whole  notion  of  self-regard  and 

-respect.  Among  the  most  hilari- 

:  and  nightmarish  images  in  Glitter 

I  Doom  are  those  of  the  physicians 


that  Dada  was  a  species  of  social  disease 
and  whose  own  psychiatric  researches 
involved  hypnotism.  In  another  Dix 
work,  the  respected  and  reputedly  kind- 
ly urologist  and  art  dealer  Dr.  Hans 
Koch  brandishes  a  menacing  syringe 
and  a  length  of  rubber  tubing  as  he  sur- 
veys the  torture  implements  and  re- 
straints of  the  horror  chamber  that  pass- 
es for  his  treatment  room. 

It's  tempting  to  assume  that  these 
portraits  are  gross  overstatements  un- 
til we  see  the  photographs  of  their  sub- 
jects included  in  Glitter  and  Doom,  as 
well  as  in  an  earlier  book,  New  Objec- 
tivity, by  Sergiusz  Michalski,  published 
in  2003 — documentary  evidence  of  the 
extreme  eccentricity  so  passionately 
cultivated  and  displayed  by  Weimar 
Berliners.  As  painted  by  Otto  Dix,  Jo- 
hanna Ey,  a  corpulent  art  dealer  with 
owlish  spectacles,  wears  a  lavender  robe 
trimmed  with  black  tur  and  a  skewed 
gold  tiara;  she  stands  before  a  red  cur- 
tain evoking  a  Velazquez  or  a  Car- 
avaggio.  But  the  photos  reveal  that,  al- 
though the  regal  paraphernalia  may 
have  been  added  for  theatrical  effect, 


A 


11  of  which  brings  to  mind  what 
an  Buruma  notes,  in  one  of 

the  essays  in  Glitter  and  Doom: 
"Hannah  Arendt  recalled  viewing 
Grosz's  drawings  'not  as  satire  but  as 
realistic  reportage;  we  knew  these  types; 
they  were  all  around  us.'"  There  are 
indeed  eras  (our  own  may  be  one  of 
them)  in  which  what  at  first  appears  to 
be  satire  rapidly  and  dismayingly  proves 
to  be  reportage.  "The  Leaning  Tow- 
er," a  story  by  Katherine  Anne  Porter, 
who  visited  Berlin  in  1931,  offers  a  vi- 
sion of  the  city,  the  era,  and  the  gap  be- 
tween the  maimed  poor  and  the 
porcine  middle  class  that  echoes  and  re- 
inforces the  vision  of  the  New  Objec- 
tivity painters.  "Those  blinded  or  oth- 
erwise mutilated  in  the  war  wore  a 
certain  band  on  their  sleeves  to  prove 
that  they  had  more  than  any  others 
earned  the  right  to  beg,  and  merited 
special  charity."  But  charity  is  only 
rarely  forthcoming  from  the  "enormous 
waddling  women  with  short  legs  and  ill- 
humored  faces,  and  round-headed  men 
with  great  rolls  of  fat  across  the  backs 
of  their  necks,"  whom  Porter's  hero 
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glimpses  in  front  of  a  pork  store  and  a 
shop  selling  toy  and  candy  pigs,  "in  a 
trance  ol  pig  worship,  gazing  with  eyes 
damp  with  admiration  and  appetite 
. . .  their  late  medieval  faces  full  ot  hal- 
lucinated malice  and  a  kind  ot  slug- 
gish  hut  intense  cruelty  that  worked  its 
way  up  from  their  depths  slowly 
through  the  layers  ot  helpless  glut- 
tonous fat."  New  Ohjectivity's  "real 
istic  reportage"  ranged  beyond  the 
destitute  and  the  gluttonous  to  focus 
on  the  droves  ot  war  widows  and  hap- 
less older  women  (like  the  one  in 
Dix's  Lady  with  Mink  and  Veil)  driven 
into  prostitution  during  the  Weimar 
years.  Whores,  along  with  their  cus- 
tomers, are  an  obsessive  motif  in  these 
works,  as  is  the  colorful  population 
of  Berlin's  vibrant  art  scene  and  its 
transgressive  demimonde. 

Persuasively,  Buruma  argues  that  "for 
those  ot  lis  horn  after  World  War  11," 
the  face  "that  best  conjures  tip  the  spir- 
it of  Berlin  about  1930"  belongs  to  "Joel 
Grey,  master  of  ceremonies  and  an- 
drogynous host  of  the  Kit  Kat  Club  in 


the  1972  film  Cabaret. "  But  Dix's 
portrait  of  The  Dancer  Anita 
Berber — who,  in  fact,  looks  a  bit 
like  the  Grey  character — instant- 
ly (that  is,  the  instant  we  see  it) 
supplants  him  in  our  memory  as  an 
iconic  symbol  of  the  period.  Red- 
headed, draped  in  a  bandage-tight 
scarlet  gown,  and  p<  >sed  pr<  >voca- 
tively  against  a  scarlet  background, 
her  ghoulishly  pale  face  painted 
with  green  eye  shadow  and  purs- 
ing her  crimson  how  mouth, 
Berber — a  bisexual  nightclub  per- 
former and  actress  equally  notori- 
ous for  her  nude  dancing  and  her 
ultimately  fatal  addictions  to  clnigs 
and  alcohol — seems  an  exotic 
nocturnal  creature,  theatrical,  self- 
destructive,  and  perverse,  one  of 
those  artists  who  are  their  own 
most  fantastic  creations. 

Clubs  such  as  the  one  that 
proved  so  ruinous  for  the  lovesick 
professor  in  the  1930  Emil  Jan- 
nings  him,  The  Blue  Angel,  appear 
in  paintings  such  as  Dix's  To  Bean- 


P 
airs 


rein; 

Haiti 


ty,  in  which  the  artist  glares  at  us  f 
the  center  of  a  dance  floor  swirling 
mannequin-like  merrymakers  ai 
heavily  caricatured  black  drummer 
an  American-flag  pocket  handkerc, 
Rudolf  Schlichter's  own  fetishistic 
cination  with  women  in  high-he 
boots  makes  its  way  into  paintings 
as  Meeting  of  Fetishists  and  Maniacal 
gellants.  The  riotously  polymorpl 
sexuality  for  which  Weimar  Berlin* 
famous  is  both  parodied  and  admin  i 
Dix's  portraits  of  the  wasp-waisted,  a 
dihed  jeweler  Karl  Krall  and  the^ 
bian  journalist  Sylvia  von  Harden,  vj« 
with  her  monocle  and  mannish  i 
may  make  you  think  of  the  severe  1  ■ 
Farbissina  of  the  Austin  Powers  flit 
Finally,  though,  what  impresses  i 
haunts  you  about  every  one  of  tl  < 
portrait  subjects  is  not  their  freakish 
so  much  as  the  force  and  comple  1 
ot  their  personalities,  the  proud,  def 
theatricality  of  their  self-presentat  i 
Even  the  most  "unflattering"  liken.: 
es  exude  a  vivid  admiration  tor 
rogue  genetic  material  that  could  h; 
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ed  a  figure  like  Herrmann-Neisse's, 
he  character  that  shaped  a  mourn- 
/aguely  simian  face  like  that  of  the 
ealer  Alfred  Flectheim,  and  for  the 
gy  that  must  have  gone  into  the 
:ion  of  a  persona  like  that  of  the  bon 
.nt  aristocrat  Count  St.  Genois 
meaucourt,  whom  Christian  Schad 
s  between  a  butch  countess  and  a 
brated  transvestite,  both  wearing 
sparent  gowns. 

's  hard  to  say  precisely  how  these 
itings  would  look  if  we  had  no 
wledge  of  their  historical  context 
could  consider  them  apart  from 
gathering  shadow  of  National  So- 
sm,  which  was  steadily  gaining  po- 
al  influence  through  this  period, 
which  was  ideologically  committed 
le  elimination  of  essentially  all  the 
3re — homosexuals,  Jews,  "degener- 
artists,  defective  physical  speci- 
\s — whose  portraits  grace  Glitter 
Doom.  Seen  from  that  perspec- 
tive portraits  assume  an  elegiac 
er,  at  once  celebrating  and  com- 
norating  individuals  or,  in  the 
is'  view,  types  who  were  just  about 
lisappear  from  these  artists'  lives. 
t  of  the  loveliest  portraits  in  the 
w  is  Dix's  painting  of  the  failed 
t  Iwar  von  Liicken;  the  tentative, 
b.rly,  shabbily  dressed  beanpole  be- 
™  gs  to  a  different  species  than  the 
™iming,  golden  boys  who  would  soon 
xh  in  front  of  Leni  Riefenstahl's 
lera.  In  1933,  the  year  Hitler  came 
ower,  Bertolt  Brecht,  who  appears 
e  in  an  attractive  and  sympathetic 
trait  by  Rudolf  Schlichter,  left  Ger- 
ny.  Many  of  his  colleagues  and  peers 
owed  suit,  though  Christian  Schad 
i  able  to  fly  under  the  Nazi  radar, 
haps  because  his  work  sold  so  poor- 
:hat  he  was  never  taken  seriously 
>ugh  to  be  classified  as  an  artist,  de- 
lerate  or  otherwise. 
These  artists  saw  the  worst  coming, 
did  Sebastian  Haffner  and  Stefan 
eig  and  so  many  memoirists  of  the 
i  iod,  though  no  one  could  have  pre- 
j  ted  how  bad  it  would  get.  The  po- 
cal  nightmares  of  the  moment,  as 
11  as  the  men  dedicated  to  making 
ise  evil  dreams  come  true,  are  at  the 
iter  of  Grosz's  The  Pillars  of  Society 
1  The  Eclipse  of  the  Sun.  Both  paint- 
is,  from  1926,  are  sinister  and  chill- 
;:  one  of  the  "pillars,"  a  bureaucrat, 
ars  a  swastika  tiepin,  grips  a  fencing 


sword,  and  has  a  cavalry  officer  on 
horseback  rising  from  inside  his  neat- 
ly sliced-open  cranium.  The  fact  that 
these  are,  in  some  ways,  among  the 
more  predictable  and  less  resonant 
paintings  in  the  exhibition  leads  you  to 
ponder  (uncomfortably,  as  always)  the 
question  of  how  rarely  the  most  di- 
dactic art  attains  the  status  of  a  mas- 
terpiece. It  may  be  the  problem  that 
Chekhov  wryly  cites  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters: the  difficulty  of  combining  art 
with  a  sermon.  And  it  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  simple  fact  that  a 
polemic  seems  to  have  (and  to  want  to 
tell  us)  all  the  answers,  whereas  art 
raises,  and  invites  us  to  contemplate, 
the  unanswerable  questions. 

No  contemporary  artists  are  painting 
like  the  Verists,  and  no  one  would  sug- 
gest that  they  should  be.  Who  wants  to 
see  a  new  version  of  Rudolf  Schlichter's 
fetishes  and  Otto  Dix's  hatred  of  wom- 
en? Who  wants  to  see  an  update  of 
Grosz's  Pillars  of  Society  with  lobbyists 
and  lawmakers  in  place  of  his  bureau- 
crat and  cleric?  In  any  case,  no  one 
wants  to  risk  having  a  career  like 
Schad's,  who  by  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II  "had  managed  to  sell  a  total  of 
four  paintings  privately."  It's  interest- 
ing to  consider  the  fact  that  Schad, 
the  best  of  these  artists,  should  have 
had  the  least  success.  We  know  that  his 
paintings  disturb  us,  but  the  source  of 
that  disturbance  is  much  harder  to  lo- 
cate than  it  is  when  we  look  at  Dix's 
portrayals  of  hideously  wounded  vet- 
erans. We  only  intuit  the  melancholy 
and  the  profound  anger  that  underlies 
Schad's  vision;  he  expresses  (and 
cloaks)  those  raw  emotions  with  images 
that  cannot  be  explained  or  reduced 
to  ideas  or  words. 

Nobody  now  seems  quite  so  angry 
as  the  Neue  Sachlichkeit  painters 
were.  The  dark  stew  of  emotion  bur- 
bling out  of  these  works  makes  John 
Currin's  most  wicked  takes  on  our 
current  moment  look  as  milky  as  a 
Botticelli;  they  reduce  Elizabeth  Pey- 
ton's portraits  to  fashion  spreads. 
Damien  Hirst  begins  to  seem,  by 
comparison,  squeamish.  The  paint- 
ings most  like  Christian  Schad's 
tend  to  come  from  the  third  world; 
years  ago  I  saw  a  Schad-like  Haitian 
painting  of  "Baby  Doc"  Duvalier  in 
drag,  holding  a  nasty  pistol  and 
wearing  a  white  wedding  gown. 
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nly  a  very  few  of  the  paintings 
in  Glitter  and  Doom  move  us  as 
great  paintings  do,  yet  they 
something  in  common  with  great 
"i  I  which  is  the  ability  to  make  the 
d  reveal  itself  as  another  manifes- 
n  of  the  artist's  vision.  Spend  some 
with  Glitter  and  Doom,  then  spend 
Y  in  any  American  city  or  town, 
you  see  those  Weimar  faces  every - 
:e.  It's  probably  unwise  to  look  at 
5  portraits  of  doctors  the  night  be- 
your  annual  checkup;  you  start 
lg  reality  through  these  painters' 
,  whether  you  want  to  or  not. 
ne  evening,  after  I'd  spent  the  day 
ing  at  Weimar  art,  I  happened  to 
on  the  TV  news.  The  lead  story, 
it  the  fact  that  three  hundred 
)le  had  been  killed  in  Iraq  in  the 
two  days,  was  immediately  fol- 
;d  by  another  report — this  one 
it  the  shopping  frenzy  that  caused 


near-riots  in  stores  on  the  annual  so- 
called  Black  Friday,  the  day  after 
Thanksgiving.  One  minute,  an  Iraqi 
woman  was  scrabbling  in  the  dirt  and 
throwing  sand  in  her  own  face  in  an 
agony  of  grief.  A  minute  later,  a  woman 
was  nearly  trampled  by  people  strug- 
gling with  boxes  of  flat-screen  TVs. 

It  was  what,  I  suppose,  might  be 
called  a  Weimar  moment,  an  unfortu- 
nate proximity  that  the  New  Objec- 
tivity artists  would  have  instantly 
grasped:  the  wounded  passing  right 
alongside  the  gluttonous  patrons  of  the 
pork  store.  I  wondered  who  might  have 
been  watching  that  particular  journal- 
istic segue,  if  perhaps  there  was  an  artist 
somewhere  responding  to,  and  trans- 
forming, those  incongruent  images — if 
there  was  an  attentive,  observant  guest 
at  the  cabaret  who  had  the  rage,  the  de- 
sire, and  the  talent  to  show  the  future 
what  our  moment  looked  like.  ■ 
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i  t  the  age  of  twenty,  an  aspiring 
m  writer  goes  back  to  his  home 
^country  to  "help  build  social- 
,"  an  ideal  that  comes  to  a  prema- 
:  end  with  a  right-wing  coup.  After 
rief  period  of  imprisonment,  the 
ng  man  begins  a  wanderer's  exis- 
ce,  crossing  countries  and  conti- 


hartha  Deb  is  the  author  of  The  Point 
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nents,  finding  fellow  exiles  scattered  in 
large  cities  and  provincial  towns,  gath- 
ering moments  of  existential  qualm 
that  are  transmuted  into  fiction.  His 
stories  are  full  of  wine  and  tobacco 
smoke,  fittingly  so  for  an  author  often 
photographed  pondering  over  a  ciga- 
rette. At  fifty,  just  when  he  begins  to 
make  a  reputation  as  a  writer,  he  dies 
in  exile,  waiting  for  a  liver  transplant. 
It  sounds,  at  first,  like  a  thumbnail 
sketch  from  some  lost  age  of  litera- 


ture, closer  to  the  world  of  Parisian 
exiles  and  the  International  Brigades 
than  the  world  we  know,  but  the 
Chilean  writer  Roberto  Bolano  was 
born  just  over  half  a  century  ago. 
Considerably  younger  than  the  cele- 
brated writers  of  the  Latin  American 
"boom" — Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez, 
Carlos  Fuentes,  Mario  Vargas 
Llosa — Bolano  died  in  Barcelona  in 
2003,  so  that  what  initially  seems 
anachronistic  about  his  life  is  noth- 
ing other  than  the  disorientation 
created  by  literary  circumstances 
that  we  in  the  West  are  no  longer 
quite  familiar  with.  These  include 
the  idea  that  writing,  and  the  life 
within  which  such  writing  is  shaped, 
must  often  function  without  a  safety 
net;  that  literature  must  engage  with 
politics  even  when  politics  has  fore- 
closed literature;  and  that  a  writer 
will  often  have  to  subvert  estab- 
lished forms  in  order  to  capture  the 
nature  of  contemporary  reality. 

These  are  not  new  perspectives, 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  aban- 
doned over  the  past  twenty  years,  es- 
pecially in  the  sphere  of  Anglo- 
American  letters.  Here,  writers  as 
diverse  as  Rick  Moody,  Jonathan 
Franzen,  and  Zadie  Smith  tend  to 
guide  readers  along  a  cultural  super- 
structure that  might  offer  occasional 
glimpses  of  politics  but  in  fact  rises 
far  above  it,  displaying  an  exuber- 
ance of  style  that  suggests  an  exuber- 
ance of  lifestyle.  Bolano's  life,  by 
contrast,  doesn't  seem  to  offer  a 
model  worth  celebrating;  this  is  a 
writer  who  was  so  short  of  money 
and  hygiene  during  his  wandering 
years  that  he  had  lost  most  of  his 
teeth  by  the  end  of  his  travels. 

Still,  Bolano's  life  would  not,  by 
itself,  be  capable  of  shaking  up  our 
received  ideas  of  literature  and  forc- 
ing us  to  reconsider  what  we  have 
come  to  accept  as  the  limits  of  fic- 
tion. If  we  perceive  strange,  asyn- 
chronous notes  in  his  biographical 
details,  they  are  really  reverberations 
of  the  sound  one  hears  in  his  work, 
satisfying  and  disturbing  in  equal 
measure.  Reading  Last  Evenings  on 
Earth,  a  translated  volume  of  Bo- 
lano's stories  compiled  from  two  sep- 
arate collections,  one  might  come 
away  with  the  impression  of  unifor- 
mity. Many  of  the  stories  are  narrat- 
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he  first  person,  often  by  a  fic- 
tional stand-in  of  Bolano's  who  goes 
name  of  Arturo  Belano  or  B. 
■  are  largely  about  literature  and 
the  creation  of  literature,  and  the 
characters  who  populate  the  pages 
are  usually  members  of  a  forgotten 
diaspora  of  left-wing  Latin  Ameri- 
cans afloat  on  their  own  continent 
or  in  Europe. 

Yet  this  impression  of  obviousness, 
of  an  author  belaboring  a  point,  is  an 
illusion.  The  range  of  Bolano's  stories 


i 


is  remarkably  fluid,  from  thirty  pages 
summing  up  an  entire  adult  life  to 
pieces  that  are  almost  sketches,  in 
which  alphabets  denote  characters 
and  the  action  is  traced  in  swift,  en- 
gulfing sentences.  ("Two  days  later  I 
went  to  his  hoarding  house  to  look 
for  him  and  they  told  me  he  had  gone 
up  north";  "Over  dinner  with  a 
Chilean  couple,  B  discovers  that  U 
has  been  committed  to  a  psychiatric 
hospital  after  having  tried  to  kill  his 
wife.")  But  it  is  Bolano's  characters 
who  are  especially  beguiling,  from  the 
minor  Spanish  poet  who  descends  in- 
to the  world  of  paranoid  UFO  sight- 
ings in  "Enrique  Martin"  to  the  er- 
rant teenager  who  strikes  up  a 
friendship  with  a  Mexican  gunfighter 
in  "The  Grub."  We  are  inundated  with 
details  ot  their  lives,  and  yet  in  the 
end  they  are  not  much  more  than  sil- 
houettes glimpsed  in  the  fog  and  rain 
of  Barcelona  or  Mexico  City.  When 
the  characters  how  out  of  the  story,  our 
understanding  of  them  is  never  quite 
equal  to  their  mystery. 

"Mauricio  ('The  Eye')  Silva,"  for 
instance,  is  about  an  encounter  in 
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Berlin  between  two  acquaintances 
The  narrator  knows  I  he  Eye  from 
the  mid-Seventies,  when  they  were 
part  of  the  Chilean  diaspora  that  had 
ended  up  in  Mexico  after  the  over- 
throw ot  Salvador  Allende's  demo- 
cratic socialist  government.  Many 
years  have  passed  when  the  narrator 
comes  across  The  Eye  again,  sitting 
in  a  Berlin  square  near  the  narrator's 
hotel.  They  go  out  drinking,  carrying 
on  "a  confessional  and  melancholic 
dialogue"  about  how  they  have 


began  to  talk.  I  remained  stai 

.in.l  In  .1 1  igarette. 

The  circular  temporality,  the j 
that  they  are  undertaking  a  reB; 
lion  (but  with  a  slight  variatt 
owes  something  to  Borges.  It|~ 
evokes  a  variation  on  the  phi 
that  the  Germans  call  VLn^an^sn 
illusion    that    one    has    madti 
progress  at  all  while  attemptirf 
^ross  ,1  vast,  unending  square, 
most  ot  all,  The  Eye's  story  am 


coped  with  the  years  and  the  dis- 
tance. The  Eye,  whose  homosexuali- 
ty made  him  an  outsider  even  among 
the  exiled  left-wingers,  abandoned 
Mexico  to  work  as  a  freelance  pho- 
tographer. He  drinks  more  than  he 
used  to,  the  narrator  says,  but  in  oth- 
er ways  he  remains  "stoic  and  ami- 
able." It  gets  late  and  they  walk  back 
toward  the  hotel,  heading  for  what 
might  be  the  point  of  closure  in  a 
more  conventional  short  story. 

Instead,  The  Eye  begins  to  talk 
about  an  experience  of  his  in  India, 
when  he  rescued  two  boys  from  a 
cult  that  had  castrated  one  of  them 
as  a  sacrifice  to  some  unknown, 
malevolent  deity.  The  dialogue  be- 
comes a  monologue,  and  a  crack  ap- 
pears, separating  the  narrator's  ac- 
count from  that  of  The  Eye: 

1  le  sat  down  on  the  very  bench  as  he- 
tore,  1  swear,  as  it  I  still  hadn't  arrived, 
as  it  I  hadn't  yet  started  to  cross  the 
square  and  he  was  still  waiting  tor  me 
and  thinking  about  his  lite  and  the 
story  thai  he  was  compelled,  by  histo- 
ry or  destiny  or  chance,  to  tell  me.  He 
turned  up  the  collar  ot  his  coat  and 


n 


way  it  is  brought  into  the  larger 
rative  show  that  Bolano's  ex> 
characters  frequently  encoun 
strain  of  Platzangst  no  matter  w   for 
they  go.  They  repeat  the  same  g( 
ous  impulses  and  face  similar,  he 
fying  ourcomes,  so  that  even  as  I  \ 
Eye  emphasizes  how  strange  Iflt 
was  for  him,  the  reader  begins  tqj| 
that  it  was  not  very  different  \a\ 
Chile;  that  as  a  nonviolent  man  1 
ning  away  from  the  violence  of  I 
country,  The  Eye  was  only  run  1 
toward  another  realm  of  upheava  : 
The  story  within  a  short  stol  1 
repeating,  embellishing,  clarify! 
or  obscuring  the  main  theme — k\ 
unusual  choice,  but  it  tells  us  scji 
thing  about  Bolano's  use  of  m#\ 
five.  It  shows  us,  and  the  Oil 
pieces  in  Last  Evenings  reinforce  In 
display,  that  the  short  story  can  hit 
capacious  a  form  as  the  novel.  It  1 
pause  or  diverge,  and  even  pick  j) 
subplot  or  two  along  the  way.  Inl 
lano's  hands,  the  short  story  ot 
needs  to  do  so:  his  narrators  areil 
sessive  storytellers,  handlima 
abundance  of  material  and  otter 


Illustration  b\  Richard  1  n 


own  version  of  Platzangst  in  the 

they  seem  unable  to  traverse  the 

idless  tracts  of  fiction. 

\.nne  Moore's  Life,"  one  of  the 

;est  pieces  in  Last  Evenings, 

es  across  thirty  years,  has  an  itin- 

■  that  includes  the  United  States, 

ico,  and  Spain,  and  brings  in  two 

n  characters.  The  progression  of 

iany  elements  is  so  relentless  that 

^reatens  to  derail  our  understand  - 

were  it  not  for  how  the  accretion 

^tails  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the 

y.  People  cut  loose  from  their 

rings,  whether  by  choice  or  des- 

are  often  seen  as  traveling  light. 

in  other  ways,  Bolano  suggests, 

carry  such  weight  and  collect  so 

h  experience  that  sometimes 

an  external  observer  can  discern 

ttern  in  their  chaotic  lives.  This 

ue  of  the  way  Anne  is  presented 

s,  as  a  Sixties  flower  child  whose 

ig  of  relationships  comes  per- 

sly  close  to  self-abuse,  and  who 

n  seems  far  too  absorbed  in  im- 

iate  predicaments  to  reflect  upon 

life  in  its  entirety. 

ut  Anne's  life  comes  to  have  a 

>e  of  sorts  in  the  hands  of  the  nar- 

r,  a  man  who  devours  her  diaries 

4  absorbs  the  details  of  her  adven- 

s,  converting  formless  experience 

^  a  narrative  with  design  and  in- 

'  ion.  Like  the  figure  in  the  Berlin 

E|  ire  listening  to  The  Eye,  the  nar- 

iq  r  in  "Anne  Moore's  Life"  is  a  nec- 

••y  adjunct  to  the  protagonist,  a  fig- 

whose  storytelling  and  pattern- 

cing  is  so  compulsive  that  it  can 

ige  the  protagonist's  gaps  in  self- 

'wledge.  And  because  this  story- 

ng  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 

erial,  it  is  sensitive  even  to  the  ex- 

iences  residing  inside  peripheral 

racters.  At  the  end  of  "Anne 

ore's  Life,"  therefore,  when  the  nar- 

>r  goes  to  Anne's  old  attic  room  in 

ona  to  see  if  there  are  any  traces  of 

,  he  meets  a  Russian  who  could  eas- 

urn  into  another  narrative  fulcrum, 

1  who  is  kept  to  the  margins  of  the 

■y  only  with  some  effort: 

\.  very  old  man  came  to  the  door, 
talking  with  great  difficulty  and  the 
id  of  a  spectacular  oak  stick,  which 
Doked  a  bit  like  it  had  been  designed 
or  ceremonial  occasions  or  combat. 
\e  remembered  Anne  Moore.  In  fact 
le  remembered  almost  all  of  the 
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SOLUTION  TO  THE  MARCH  PUZZLE 

NOTES  FOR  "GONNA  BUILD  A  MOUNTAIN": 
°uzzle  editing  by  Dan  Asimov.  Note:  *  indicates  an  anagram. 
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CLUES:  A.  (bra)Zen(ly),  hidden;  B.  J-a-h(randy);  C.  a-b(L)y;  D.  fan-NY;  E.  n-once 
F.  Chas.-E.;  G.  incher*;  H.  H(a-van)a;  1.  ja(l-lb-I)r-(improve)d;  J.  riffraff,  F-far-F-fir  (rev.) 
K.  unsavory*;  L.  parallel,  hidden;  M.  G-arg(0)yle;  N.  wind-fall;  O.  yell(ow)ing 
P.  O.B. -serving;  Q.  knowledge,  hidden;  R.  hams-T-ring;  S.  zoo(m)-logical;  T.  xenophobia* 
U.  back-stretch,  two  mngs.;  V.  suffocation*;  W.  counter- Vail;  X.  a(b[ake]-bre[ad])viation 
Y.  laundrywoman*;  Z.  transparency*;  AA.  d(a-guerre)o-type;  BB.  v(ale-D.)ictorians 
CC.  ex-communication,  pun. 

The  instructions  for  "Gonna  Build  a  Mountain"  specified  that  "each  letter  of  (he  alphabet  except  Q 
starts  at  least  one  answer. "  This  should  have  read  "except  M  and  Q."  We  apologize  for  the  error. 

;  iventieth  century  .  but  chat,  he  admit- 
ted, was  beside  the  point. 

It  i  short  story  by  Bolano  can  be 
forced  to  do  the  work  of  a  novel,  his 
novels  can  also  aspire  to  the  con- 
dition of  other  tonus.  The  short  story, 
the  prose  poem,  the  dramatic  mono- 
logue: these  are  all  possibilities  that 
come  to  mind  when  reading  the  three 
novels  that  have  been  translated  into 
English  by  (  ahris  Andrews.  By  Night  m 
(  'rule,  the  hist  of  these  translations,  is 
narrated  as  the  deathbed  confessional 
of  Father  Sebastian  Urrutia  Lacroix,  a 
Jesuit  priest  and  literary  critic.  An  ex- 
tended monologue  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pages  in  which  the  only  paragraph 
break  comes  before  the  final  sentence, 
it  contains  hit  roles  for  Augusto 
Pinochet  (keeping  his  dark  glasses  on 
even  when  indoors);  Ernst  Jiinger  (dis- 
cussing evil  in  occupied  Paris  while 
pouring  out  cognac  from  a  silver  hip 
flask);  and  Pablo  Neruda  ("reciting 
verses  to  the  moon"). 

The  novel  is  at  once  a  feverish 
recollection  on  Father  Urrutia's  part, 
a  final  hid  to  wrest  a  semblance  of 
meaning  from  a  lite  lived  deceitfully, 
and  a  narrative  superbly  modulated 
by  Bolano,  introducing  an  aside,  a 
shift  of  scene,  or  an  almost  self- 
contained  vignette  just  as  the  narra- 
tor's obsession  gets  unbearably  claus- 
trophobic. Distant  Star,  an  earlier 
work  (but  one  that  came  later  into 
the  hands  of  anglophone  readers),  is 
simpler  in  some  ways,  grafting  a  story 
about  fascism  and  art  onto  the  struc- 
ture of  a  detective  novel.  Set  for  the 
most  part  in  the  psychotropic  night- 
mare ot  Pinochet's  Chile,  it  recon- 
structs the  career  ot  a  minor  poet 
named  Carlos  Wteder.  An  untalent- 
ed  if  mysterious  figure  before  the 
coup,  Wieder  is  elevated  to  a  posi- 
tion of  importance  by  the  Pinochet 
regime,  writing  poetry  in  the  sky 
from  a  Nazi-era  fighter  aircraft- 
verses  that  are  larger  than  lite  and 
yet  evanescent  in  the  wind. 

In  the  stones,  the  intersection  be- 
tween politics  and  art  serves  as  a 
backdrop,  as  a  kind  ot  nagging  mem- 
ory borne  by  the  figures  stranded  in 
Europe.  In  the  novels,  however, 
which  are  set  tor  the  most  part  in 
baim  America,  politics  and  art  are 
magnetic  poles  that  create  a  held  of 
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stress,  laying  down  an  axis  of  distur- 
bance along  which  the  human  pro- 
tagonist quivers  and  then  goes  still. 
By  Night  in  Chile's  bather  Urrutia, 
caughl  m  the  torque  of  politics  and 
art,  dee  tiles  to  ignore  politics  entire- 
ly, taking  recourse  in  Greco 
Roman  classicism  when  confronted 
with  the  possibility  of  dissidents  be- 
ing  tortured  in  basements;  in  Distant 
Star,  t  'arlos  Wieder  enjoys  the  ten- 
sion so  much  that  he  replicates  the 
domination  and  terror  of  the  politi- 
cal system  in  his  art.  Wieder  is  the 
poet  coming  at  the  reader  in  jack- 
boots, truncheon  in  hand,  a  Chilean 
version  of  the  artists  F.  T.  Mannetti 
envisioned  in  his  Futurist  manifesto: 

We  intend  to  exalt  aggressive  action, 
a  feverish  insomnia,  the  racer's  stride, 

the  mortal  leap,  the  punch  and  the 
slap.  .  .  .  We  will  sing  of  .  .  .  the  sleek 
flight  ot  plains  whose  propellers  i  li.it 
rer  in  the  wind  like  banners  and  seem 
to  i  heer  like  an  enthusiastic  crowd. 

This  artist — the  one  who  instead  of 
challenging  a  repressive  political  sys- 
tem chooses  to  become  its  storm 
trooper — seems  to  have  haunted  and 
fascinated  Bolano  in  equal  measure,  so 
much  so  that  he  envisaged  an  entire 
body  ot  right-wing  literature  in  the 
novel  Nazi  Literature  in  the  American 
(which  will  be  published  next  year), 
a  work  to  which  Distant  Star  is  meant 
to  be  an  appendix  or  coda.  The  idea 
may  appear  outdated  to  us,  sounding, 
once  again,  that  anachronistic  note 
we  heard  before:  Who  takes  artists, 
even  fascist  artists,  so  seriously  any- 
more.' But  art,  for  Bolano,  is  a  belief 
system  that  comes  into  its  own  in  the 
Americas,  stirring  into  anarchic  life 
in  Mexico  City  and  Santiago  long 
after  if  has  been  domesticated  and 
neutered  in  Europe.  It  functions  just 
like  politics  and  religion  in  Latin 
America,  engendering  a  special  kind 
ot  fervor,  producing  mythologies  and 
treating  deities  and  saints,  devotees 
and  heretics. 

A)»ii(/c't,  the  third  of  Bolano's 
novels  to  be  translated  into 
English,  is  unusual  in  that  it  is 
built  around  an  artistic  fervor  that  nur- 
tures rather  than  destroys.  Centered 
loosely  around  the  student  protests  ot 
1 968  in  Mexico,  it  is  a  curiously  joyful 


no\  el  that  delights  in  its  storytt 
even  as  it  snuggles  with  the  que 
of  bow  art  might  be  sustained  uj 
conditions  resolutely  opposed  I 
when  an  authoritarian  state  squ    i 
out  dissent,  when  the  economy 
ginalizes  art,  and — this  perhapj 
hardest  and  most  familiar  cond 
of  all — when  an  individual  wl 
committed  to  art  appears  inc 
quential  even  to  other  artists. 

The  figure  around  whom  all  t 
factors  converge  is  Auxilio  La 
rure,  the  female  narrator  ot  Am 
who  calls  herself  the  "mother  off 
ican  poetry."  It  is  an  unusual 
description,  made  all  the  more 
her  marginal  position  among  the 
ducers  of  Mexican  poetry.  An  il 
Uruguayan  migrant  in  Mexico 
self-appointed  cleaner  at  the  hous 
famous  poets,  and  part-time  assii  i 
at  the  university's  Faculty  of  Ph 
ophy  and  Literature,  she  i: 
outsider  among  outsiders,  a  "fe 
Don  Quixote." 

l.ao  uiture's  particular  act  ot  qu 
ic  courage  at  the  beginning  of  the 
el  is  to  remain  in  the  women's 
room  when  the  not  police  break 
the  university  to  evict  all  profe 
and  students.  She  stays  there  for  r 
ly  two  weeks,  without  food,  reel 
poetry  to  herself.  When  she  fii    jr 
emerges,  her  act  will  become  pa| 
the  collective  memory  of  1968  in  } 
ico  (which  involved,  among  o 
things,  the  killing  of  as  many  as 
hundred  student  protesters  in  Tlat 
co  square  on  October  2): 


Often  I  would  hear  my  story  told  b> 
ers,  who  said  that  the  woman  wta 
gone  without  food  for  thirteen  days 
in  the  bathroom,  was  a  medical  stu 
oi  ,i  secretary  from  the  administr 
building,  not  an  illegal  alien 
Uruguay,  with  no  job  and  no  place  Cfl 
own  to  lay  her  head.  Sometim 
wasn't  even  a  woman  but  a  m; 
Maoist  student  or  a  professor  with! 
trointestinal  problems. 


1 


nd 


The  protest  in  the  women's  □ 
room  is  not  merely  a  dramatic  epim 
or  the  encapsulation  of  a  theme, 
taining  ideas  to  he  expanded  or  e<  1  h 
in  the  rest  of  the  novel;  it  also  f  l 
tions  as  a  shared  act  of  resistancc-ij 
tween  Lacouture  and  the  readers.  Sji 
the  entire  novel  is  narrated  from! 


ige  point  of  Lacouture's  confine- 
:,  her  stream  of  consciousness 

«  ng  into  the  future  as  well  as  the 
the  reader  is  forced  to  share  her 
ceration.  Our  point  of  view,  too, 

:  ;  woman's  stall,  the  toilet  paper, 
:ained  mirror,  and  the  moon  trac- 
iatterns  on  the  tiles.  Only  through 
uture's  recollections  of  the  past 
ler  visions  of  the  future  can  we  ex- 
nce  the  streets  and  cafes  of  Mex- 
/ity,  though  we  are  never  entire- 
-e  which  events  have  taken  place 
which  have  been  imagined, 
many  ways,  such  a  narrative 
ce  creates  a  coherence  that 

s|es  Amulet  the  obverse  of  The 
ge  Detectives,  a  magnum  opus  of 
1  narration  and  collective  testi- 
y  that  features  dozens  of  voices 

sjouture's  included),  hundreds  of 
ts,  and  various  settings  in  Mexi- 
.os  Angeles,  Paris,  Barcelona, 
Aviv,  and  Liberia.  A  work  that 
Wished  Bolano's  reputation  in 
Spanish-speaking  world  as  a  suc- 
or  to  Borges,  Garcia  Marquez, 
Julio  Cortazar,  this  600-page 
has  finally  been  published  in 

ilish  in  a  translation  by  Natasha 

aimer.  Although  it  lacks  the  inti- 
y  of  Amulet,  it  is  an  extraordi- 
"  work;  obsessive,  uneven,  and 
nificent,  The  Savage  Detectives  is 
caresque  of  late  capitalism  that 
ands  utter  submission  from  the 
er  as  it  presents  an  account  in 
iple  voices  of  the  adventures  of 
uro  Belano  and  Ulises  Lima, 
iders  of  a  short-lived  poetry 
ement  called  "visceral  realism." 
'stensibly  about  a  quest  by  Be- 
i  and  Lima  for  a  mythical  woman 
from  the  1920s,  The  Savage  De- 
ves  is  a  hustler  of  a  book.  It  is  not 
rising  that  the  two  poets  are  also 
I  pushers,  supplying  the  artistic 
les  of  Mexico  City  with  Acapul- 
jold  marijuana,  and  that  their 
eral  realist  movement  is  less  no- 
e  for  the  writing  it  produces  than 
the  destabilizing  effect  it  has  on 

ijually  everybody  who  comes  into 
tact  with  it.  By  contrast,  Lacou- 
's  unheroic,  feminine  incarcera- 
i  in  Amulet  binds  us  to  her  even 
he  story  spirals  outward,  driven 
\  sense  that  such  narrative  play 
i  perspective,  temporality,  and 
re  is  the  only  possible  way  to 


fashion  art  under  repressive  condi- 
tions. "This  is  going  to  be  a  horror 
story,"  Lacouture  says  in  the  first  line 
of  Amulet,  and  although  she  imme- 
diately qualifies  herself,  her  sugges- 
tion shows  us  that  one  way  of  writ- 
ing about  reactionary  terror  is  to 
exploit  popular  genres. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  realism  and 
the  equanimity  of  the  conventional 
bourgeois  novel  might  falter  when  the 
everyday  world  includes  disappear- 
ances, killings,  prisons,  torture  cham- 
bers, and  assassinations.  But  the  refer- 
ence to  popular  genres  is  not  an 
attempt  to  simplify  this  horrific  world 
into  a  formula  or  to  ratchet  up  the  reg- 
ister of  the  prose.  It  is  a  declaration 
that  the  writer  intends  to  demolish 
the  usual  walls  between  the  past  and 
the  present,  the  imagined  and  the  ex- 
perienced, the  conscious  and  the  sub- 
conscious. So  we  have  the  story  of  the 
King  of  the  Rent  Boys,  one  of  the  many 
episodes  in  Amulet  that  releases  us  mo- 
mentarily from  the  women's  bathroom 
and  tne  soldiers  waiting  outside,  only 
to  propel  us  into  a  world  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  dream. 

As  Lacouture  foresees  it — for  the 
episode  takes  place  in  1974,  well  af- 
ter the  siege  of  1968 — the  event  be- 
gins with  the  return  of  Arturo  Be- 
lano from  his  journey  to  Chile  and 
his  brief  imprisonment  there.  At  a 
bar  where  Belano  has  just  been  toast- 
ed for  his  escape  from  Chile's  "Hor- 
ror Zone,"  a  young  poet  called 
Ernesto  San  Epifanio  asks  for  Be- 
lano's  help.  San  Epifanio  has  slept 
with  the  "King  of  the  Rent  Boys  in 
Colonia  Guerrero,  a  guy  known  as 
the  King,  who  had  a  monopoly  on 
male  prostitution,"  and  has  thus  en- 
tered into  an  unending  bondage.  San 
Epifanio  believes  that  Belano  can 
persuade  the  King  to  release  him. 
With  Lacouture  following  behind, 
the  two  writers  make  their  way  to  a 
rundown  hotel  at  the  Colonia  Guer- 
rero. In  a  room  upstairs,  the  King  and 
his  heavies  are  counting  cash,  while 
on  a  bed  behind  them  lies  another  of 
the  King's  boy  victims.  The  King, 
surprisingly,  backs  down  before  Be- 
lano. He  releases  San  Epifanio  from 
his  servitude,  and  the  writers  leave, 
taking  the  unknown  boy  with  them. 

It  is  an  episode  that  possesses  greater 
power  than  what  is  suggested  by  the 
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1        The  Test 

Living  in  the  Shadow  of 
Huntington's  Disease"^ 


ft 


"This  moving  memoir 
confronts  head-on  one  of  the 
hardest  issues  presented  by  new 
medical  technologies  .  .  .  The 
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edy  realism  ol  Mexi- 
can bars  and  hotels  is  shot  through  with 
fairy-tale  element,  a  com- 
-11  captured  perfectly  in  the 
phrase  "King  of  the  Rent  Boys."  To  this 
Pol. inn  adds  the  suggestion  that  there 
is  .mother,  more  horrifying  story  about 
Chile  and  torture  that  cannot  be  told 
here,  and  yet  manages  to  direct  a  s<  >rdid 
tale  of  violence  and  sexual  exploita- 
tion toward  a  more  hopeful  ending. 
And  the  episode  is  powerful  in  other 
ways  as  well,  a  resonant  echo  of  some- 
thing we  have  come  across  before.  For 
the  story  of  the  King  of  the  Rent  Boys 
is  another  version  of  The  Eye's  account 
of  rescuing  the  boys  in  India.  It  con- 
tains a  similar  convergence  of  homo- 
sexuality, love,  criminality,  and  third- 
world  urban  spaces,  but  whereas  the 
modest,  self-effacing  Eye  was  the  char- 
acter on  the  run  in  the  short  story,  here 
it  is  Belano  on  the  run  with  the  mod- 
est, self-effacing  Lacouture  as  narrator. 
It  can  get  dizzying,  this  endless  re- 
flection and  overlap  ot  stories  and 
themes,  but  it  also  explains  Bolano's 
attraction  to  popular  genres,  which 
depend  on  fundamental  tropes  like 
the  murder,  the  killer,  and  the  detec- 
tive. In  telling  a  similar  story  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  Bolano  is  in  some  sense 
working  over  the  unsolved  case  of 
Latin  American  violence,  suggesting 
several  versions  of  the  crime  in  order 
to  get  closer  to  the  truth.  This  affini- 
ty for  popular  genres  is  accompanied 
by  a  feel  for  the  older,  deeper  struc- 
tures of  storytelling  contained  in 
mythology  and  folktales.  The  poet 
visiting  the  King  of  the  Rent  Boys, 
or  The  Eye  traveling  to  an  Indian 
brothel,  is  also  Orpheus  journevmg 
to  the  underworld,  hoping  to  rescue 
the  beloved  with  no  more  than  a  few 
songs  at  his  disposal. 

Even  without  political  repression, 
the  modern  world  is  indifferent 
to  the  writer's  craft,  to  the  way 
the  writer  salvages  material  from  times 
past  and  present,  from  places  near  and 
far,  and  is  driven,  as  it  were,  to  grasp 
everything  human  lives  are  made  of. 
It  is  not  a  heroic  profession,  at  least 
not  as  characterized  by  Roberto  Bo- 
lano. Auxilio  Lacouture  in  Amulet  is 
the  most  self-effacing  of  storytellers, 
denying  any  authorial  ambition,  cov- 
ering her  mouth  with  her  hand  when 
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she  speaks  so  as  to  hide  her  missing 
teeth,  saying  to  herself  in  a  "tiny  little 
voice"  that  she's  "had  it  with  adven- 
tures." But  she  cannot  close  herself  off 
from  the  world  and  the  people  she 
loves,  or  from  the  work  they  create. 
which  is  why  she  will  follow  each  of  her 
demurrals  by  showing  us  another  com- 
bination of  artistic  ambition,  sexual 
desire,  and  political  repression.  She 
will  go  on  being  the  mother  of  Mexi- 
can poetry,  a  surrogate  mother  to  Ar- 
turo  Belano,  and,  in  the  final  mystical 
vision  that  provides  the  climax  of  the 
novel,  mother  to  an  entire  generation 
of  Latin  America's  "ghost  children," 
who  are  marching  toward  annihilation. 

The  stones  m  Last  Evenings  take  place 
at  a  greater  distance  from  such  holo- 
causts, but  the  struggle  ot  the  writer  is 
no  less  poignant  tor  that.  In  "Sensini," 
the  narrator  enters  into  a  correspon- 
dence with  an  Argentine  writer  whose 
son  (named  C  rregorio  in  homage  to  Kaf- 
ka's Gregor  Samsa)  is  one  of  the  main 
"disappeared."  Both  the  narrator  and 
S<  nsini  are  exiled  in  Spain,  and  their 
friendship  begins  when  they  win  prizes 
at  a  literary  competition,  leading  to  a 
correspondence  between  them  that  re- 
volves partially  around  the  subject  of  lit- 
erary- contests.  It  is  characteristic  of  Bo- 
lano that  he  should  take  this  most  banal 
aspect  of  literature  tor  his  subject  and 
still  succeed  in  slashing  open  the  veins 
of  a  writer's  life.  Sensini  and  the  narra- 
tor are  not  untalented  or  superficial 
writers,  but  the  quality  of  their  craft  or 
the  pain  of  their  exile  is  of  little  rele- 
vance to  their  entries.  The  stories,  when 
sent  out  to  the  municipal  councils,  cred- 
it unions,  and  railway  companies  spon- 
soring the  contests,  inevitably  become 
s<  imething  other  than  art.  They  enter  a 
world  in  which  a  writer  submitting  a 
sti  >ry  is  like  a  traveling  salesman  offer- 
ing a  low-grade  product.  Even  success, 
in  this  world,  will  bring  no  more  than 
a  minor  reward. 

This  unflinching  account  of  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  various  aspects 
of  a  writer's  existence  is  made  bear- 
able only  by  the  friendship  between 
the  two  characters,  by  the  ability  of 
each  to  perceive  in  the  other  the 
promise  of  literature.  For  Bolano,  this 
also  seems  to  mean  the  promise  of  be- 
ing human.  Although  the  act  of  writ- 
ing estranges,  or  leads  practitioners 
like  Father  Urrutia  and  Carlos  Wieder 


to  embrace  the  "Horror  Zone."  i 
allows  people  to  know  one  an 
and  keep  on  living.  "Dentist,"  p 

the  finest   story  *.  ollected  in 
Evenings,  otters  such  a  redempti 
sum  ot  writing,  with  its  long, 
what  shapeless,  and  slightly  te 
account  ot  the  narrator's  visi 
provincial  Mexican  town,  whe 
stays  with  a  dentist  friend.  The 
is  depressed,  maybe  because 
death  ot  an  (del  Mexican-I 
woman  at  a  cooperative  medical 
ic  where  he  volunteers.  But  the 
other  possible  reasons  for  his  d 
sion,  it  we  can  trust  the  narrator 
himself  i-  burdened  l\  the  brea 
a  relationship.  The  dentist  t 
strange  st<  'i\  about  being  insulte 
threatened  by  an  artisr  whose 
he  admired.  The  dentist  might  b 
and  reluctant  to  admit  it.  The  d 
could  be  in  a  relationship  w 
teenage  Indian  boy  who  lives  o: 
outskirts  of  town,  in  a  darknes 
yond  an  "unreal  landscape"  that 
like  "a  cross  between  a  garbage  c 
and  an  idyllic  picture  postcard  o 
Mexican  countryside." 

In  a  way,  "Dentist"  is  a  story  . 
the  collapse  ot  ideals,  of  love, 
most  of  all,  of  art.  Both  the  nar 
and  his  friend  agree,  during  or 
their  interminable  barhopping  sess    ffl 
that  their  "insatiable  appetite  for 
ture"  has  been  exhausted,  with 
mouthful  leaving  them  "poorer, 
ner,  uglier,  and  more  ridiculous 
before."  Yet  the  two  characters  an 
ridiculous,  in  spite  of  their  ineffec    B 
posturing  and  their  hopeless  ex 
sions  into  a  city  that,  when  not 
crepit,  is  remarkably  sad.  They 
Jose  Ramirez,  the  Indian  boy.  F 
apparently  a  writer,  and  the  de 
claims  that  he  is  better  than  ar 
Mexico's  famous  writers.  One  exp 
this  drunken  claim  to  be  dispelled 
it  isn't.  At  the  Indian's  dwelling, 
narrator  reads  one  of  the  boy's  sto  n 
"The  story  was  four  pages  long;  m 
that's  why  I  chose  it,  because  itl 
short,  but  when  I  got  to  the  end 
as  if  I  had  read  a  novel." 

That,  of  course,  is  the  effect  of  rrl  \ 
of  Bolano's  stories.  But  what  is  stri  I 
is  that  Bolano  doesn't  attempt  tc 
plain  how  it  is  possible  that  ini 
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large-scale  entropy  of  culture,  ;b< 
Indian  can  he  one  of  the  best  vjji 
in  Mexico.  And  Bolafio  doesn'iiie 
to  explain,  because  there  is  ncii 
in  the  experience  of  reading  the  t< 
that  makes  one  suspect  he  is  m 
using  Ramirez  to  make  a  political^ 
and  to  render  explicit  the  oppoti 
between  modern  and  premop 
wealth  and  poverty,  fame  and  i 
nty.  The  Indian  and  his  genius  se 
inextricable  part  of  the  world  B,a 
has  created,  a  product  of  the 
strange  vision  that  has  given  iM 
forlorn  narrator,  the  depressed  dot 
and  the  uncanny  provincial  city  \li< 
they  meet. 

That  artistic  promise  should 
on  the  same  plane  as  cultural  ex  it 
tion  can  seem  like  a  trite  conclJi 
But  Bolafio  makes  "Dentist" 
yond  such  obviousness,  primari!! 
i  ause  the  world  he  has  created  istj 
Kafka's,  perfectly  logical  in  its  strttj 
ness,  quite  believable  even  thou£ 
can  never  see  where  its  horizon  li 
story  that  reads  like  a  novel  ab« 
story  that  reads  like  a  novel  natii 
resists  boundaries.  It  inevitably 
into  Bolano's  other  works,  andt 
astonishing  to  think  how  much  oifl 
work  is  still  unknown  to  us.  Hia 
translated  oeuvre  spans  essays,  pi  :i 
short  stories,  and  six  novels,  incliii 
the  thousand-page  2666  that  w 
published  next  year  in  English,  a  3 
el  that  refers  back  to  The  Savagil 
tectives  by  beginning  its  story  aid 
place  where  Belano  and  Lima  i 
their  quest. 

"We  never  stop  reading,  althu| 
every  book  comes  to  an  end,  ju 
we  never  stop  living,  although  det 
certain,"  says  the  narrator  in  "la 
tist."  As  each  translated  book  app 
in  our  hands,  offering  new  pers: 
tives  on  characters  and  episode  v 
may  have  already  encountered, 
possible  that  we  will  begin  to  feel  I 
Bolano's  narrators,  starting  afresh  l 
story  whose  end  we  thought  we  kt 
seeking  patterns  and  corresponde  : 
in  work  that  is  both  familiar  r 
strange.  Books  and  lives  end,  but! 
act  of  storytelling  goes  on.  It  is  or 
the  pleasures  we  can  depend  on  ir 
state  of  exile. 
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FIZZLE 


QUOVADIS? 

B)i  Richard  Maltby  Jr. 


E. 


'  ach  of  the  four  quadrants  in  the  diagram  in- 
cludes six  interlocked  seven-letter  words.  The  quad- 
rants themselves  are  linked  by  four  fifteen-letter  words. 
Solvers  are  to  determine  which  quadrant  is  which,  and 
where  each  of  the  answers  is  to  be  placed.  To  insure 
there  is  only  one  correct  configuration,  Clue  9  is  a 
down  clue. 

No  clue  answers  are  proper  names.  As  always,  mental 
repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution.  The  so- 
lution to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  101. 


FIFTEEN-LETTER  WORDS 

1.  Deceptive  quality  valued  in  certain  pitchers? 

2.  Doctor,  doctor!  Consider  looting! 

3.  Many  a  celebrity  wants  this  nicety — I  go  with  Brazil 
nuts 

4.  Toscanini  and  Bernstein  were  ones  making  fast 
movements  irresistible! 

SEVEN-LETTER  WORDS 
QUADRANT  A 

5.  I'm  wearing  prize  ribbon;  I  sliced  food 

6.  Reappraising  was  void — take  it  back 

7.  Half  of  pork  we  dry  to  be  cured  and  pulverized 

8.  Subterranean  creeper  might  make  him  zero 

9.  International  group  elements  rise  up  to  get  free,  in  a 
way 

10.  Stuffed  pasta  into  opera  violinist? 
QUADRANT  B 

1 1 .  Dirty  diapers  feel  really  bad 

12.  Go  left,  literally?  It's  what's  not  done! 

13.  Put  together  Spanish  rice  with  a  Chinese  accent? 
Delicious  (at  first) 


111 
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14.  What  a  bouncer  does  with  a  drip? 

15.  Sick  leave,  returning  with  cold — almost  nonsense 

16.  Arrange  license  covering  innocent 
QUADRANT  C 

17.  Doctor  has  duty  during  dry  spell 
Hundred-tank  helicopter 

Minimalist  composer  they  disemboweled,  getting 
sense  of  fulfillment 

Before  club  steak,  having  run-in  with  layers  of  fat 
Former  writer's  English  fee 

Material  from  the  heart,  e.g.,  added  to  the  Twenty- 
Sixth  article 

QUADRANT  D 

23.      Wine  that  couldn't  be  nastier?  Hardly! 

Languages  spoken  with  half  spasm? 

Annie  Oakley  performance,  very  tight 

Love  following  California  city  in  ting  races  joined 

together 

Mayfluwer  traveler's  impertinent  talk,  hack  at  stern 

Ends  interim  mismanagement 


18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 
11. 


24 
25 
26 

27 
28 


L/Ontest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Qui.  Vadis?,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  April  6.  Senders  "I 
the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in 
the  June  issue.  Winners  of  the  February  puzzle,  "Theme  and  Variations,"  are  Jerry  Hughes,  Arlington,  Massachusetts;  MM.  [osephson,  Strat- 
ford, Connecticut;  and  David  Read,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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orway  unveiled  plans  for  a  new  doomsday  seed 

archive  of  the  world's  1.5  million  crop  varieties;  the 
archive,  to  he  known  as  the  Svalbard  International 
Seed  Vault,  will  he  stored  in  a  hunker  at  the  end  of  a 
120-meter  tunnel  bored  into  the  center  of  a  mountain 
on  an  island  near  the  North  Pole.  Researchers  in 
Brazil  successfully  lured  hats  into  a  devastated  rain  for- 
est using  take  fruit  in  the  hope  that  the  hats  will  leave 
"seed  rain"  (also  known  as  "excrement")  hehind  in  the 
ruined  landscape.  Climate  experts  proposed  creating  a 
fleet  of  cloud-seeding  yachts  that  will  pump  water 
vapor  into  the  atmosphere  to  thicken  global  cloud 
cover,  thereby  reflecting  more  sunlight,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  global  warming.  A  new  study 
revealed  that  an  estimated  26,600  gallons  of  oil  from 
the  Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill  continues  to  pollute  Prince 
William  Sound  in  Alaska.  British  scientists  found  that 
culling  badgers  to  reduce  the  spread  of  bovine  tuber- 
culosis among  British  farm  cattle  might  in  fact  make 
the  problem  worse,  because  lonely  badgers  tend  to 
travel  more.  UNICEF  announced  that  Dutch  children 
are  the  happiest  in  Europe. 


A 


biologist  found  that  the  giant  palm  salamander, 
which  possesses  a  tongue  that  can  generate  18,000 
watts  of  power  per  kilo  of  muscle,  is  nearly  twice  as 
strong  as  the  Colorado  river  toad,  hitherto  the  world's 
strongest  animal.  European  scientists  concluded  that 
greater  noctule  bats  eat  migrating  songbirds,  and  new 
evidence  suggested  that  ancient  chimpanzees  used 
stone  tools.  Physicists  at  Harvard  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing a  light  pulse  by  beaming  it  into  an  extremely 
cold  cloud  of  sodium  atoms;  they  then  transferred 
some  of  the  atoms  into  another  cloud  and  shot  it  with 
a  laser  beam,  whereupon  the  light  pulse  reappeared. 


Cosmologists  using  a  "braneworld"  model  of  the  early 
universe  called  Dirac-Born-Infeld  inflation  said  that  a 
new  satellite  might  be  able  to  detect  the  shadow  of 
extra  dimensions  in  the  cosmic  microwave  back- 
ground, thus  providing  the  first  experimental  evi- 
dence for  string  theory.  Scientists  speculated  that  the 
Large  Hadron  Collider  might  not  simply  produce  mi- 
croscopic  black  holes;  it  might  also  make  a  "black 
Saturn,"  a  spinning  black  hole  surrounded  by  a 
spinning  black  ring. 


Sc 


Fcientists  announced  that  stroke  victims  who  suffer 
an  injury  in  the  insula,  a  prune-sized  part  of  the  brain 
near  the  ear,  can  instantly  break  a  smoking  habit. 
People  who  take  naps  are  less  likely  to  die  of  heart  dis- 
ease, as  are  women  who  can  convince  their  mates  to 
snuggle  with  them.  Men  apparently  derive  little  bene- 
fit from  snuggling.  Primatologists  revealed  that  male 
chimpanzees  frequently  beat  their  mates  with  branch- 
es in  order  to  punish  promiscuity.  Lonely  people  are 
more  than  twice  as  likely  to  develop  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease, which  has  now  been  linked  to  the  herpes  virus. 
French  researchers  claimed  that  HIV  likes  to  hide  in 
men's  testicles.  Children  who  grow  up  near  freeways 
risk  developing  serious  respiratory  diseases  later  in  life, 
and  a  Canadian  study  found  that  babies  conceived  us- 
ing in  vitro  fertilization  have  an  increased  risk  of  birth 
detects.  Women  who  become  pregnant  in  the  spring 
are  more  likely  to  have  a  premature  baby.  Playing 
video  games  can  improve  your  eyesight.  Scientists  said 
that  bullying  is  genetic.  New  video  footage  showed 
that  rats  can  manipulate  their  whiskers  independently 
in  order  to  feel  their  way  through  space  in  the  dark.  A 
woman  with  a  bionic  arm  can  now  sense  her  missing 
fingers  in  her  chest.  ■ 


Blur  -5  (detail) ,  a  painting  by  Robert  Schmid. 
(  nurtcsy  the  artist  and  Sears-Peyton  Gallery,  New  York  City 
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I  Absorbing  books  about  America 
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DAHfiEROUS 

RATION 


\ 


„  rN  THE  WORLD 

ROBERT  KAGAN 


LBA»'sB 


DTHOR   OF 

ANP  POWER 


Robert  Kagan  s  Dangerous  Nation 
is  "a  landmark  study  that  belongs  in 
the  library  of  every  serious  student 
of  American  foreign  policy. . . 

A  brilliant  and  original  survey  that  challenges 
long-held  assumptions  and  puts  important  but  for- 
gotten events  and  ideas  under  the  spotlight.  A  tour 
de  force  of  historical  writing  that  should  change 
the  way  many  people  view  the  country's  past." 

— Walter  Russell  Mead,  Foreign  Affairs 

"A  provocative  and  deeply  absorbing 

new  book. . .Kagan  shows  how  America  was 
always  a  player,  and  often  a  ruthless  one,  in  the 
great  game  of  nations." 
— Geoffrey  Wheatcroft,  N  Y.  Times  Book  Review 

"A  first-rate  work  of  history. .  .It  casts 
a  bright  light  on  America's  role  in  the 
world — and  on  its  manifold  tensions 

with  Other  countries."  — The  Economist 


David  Cannadine's  Mellon  is 
a  fascinating  biography. .  A  com- 
pelling portrait  of  a  dour  and  lonely 
financier  who  was  wounded  in  love, 

disappointed  in  his  children  and,  tragically,  ill- 
rewarded  by  his  government... Among  Mellon's 
customers  or  business  partners  were  a  Who's  Who 
of  American  tycoons... A  sprawling  work  for  a 
sprawling  life." 

— Roger  Lowenstein,  The  New  York  Times 

"Absorbing. .  .The  book  often  reads  as 

Compulsively  as  one  of  those  immense  fictional 
sagas  that  weigh  down  the  bestseller  lists... He  is 
that  rarity  among  modern  academics:  a  historian 
who  writes  well  and  has  the  storyteller's  instinct 
for  exploring  personality  and  its  effect  on  events." 

— Russell  Baker,  New  York  Review  of  Books 

'Well-written,  richly  detailed" 

— Steve  Forbes,  Wall  Street  Journal 


Find  out  more  at  www.aaknopf.com 
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he  fact  is,  the  vast  majority  of  countries  rely  on 
ne  few  energy-producing  nations  that  won  the 
eological  lottery,  blessing  them  with  abundant 

lydrocarbons.  And  yet,  even  regions  with  plenty 
f  raw  resources  import  some  form  of  energy 

laudi  Arabia,  for  example,  the  world's  largest 
I  exporter,  imports  refined  petroleum  products 

j<e  gasoline. 

>  if  energy  independence  is  an  unrealistic  goal  how 
>es  everyone  get  the  fuel  they  need,  especially  in 
wor  d  of  nsing  demand,  supply  disruptions,  natural 
sasters,  and  unstable  regimes? 

ue  global  energy  security  will  be  a  result  of 
■operation  and  engagement,  not  isolationism 
len  investment  and  expertise  are  allowed  to  " 
■w  freely  across  borders,  the  engine  of  innovation 
ignited  prosperity  is  fueled  and  the  energy 
ailable  to  everyone  increases.  At  the  same  time 
lancing  the  needs  of  producers  and  consumers 
mJUn °n a'as 'ncreasing  supply  and  curbing 
mand  Only  then  will  the  world  enjoy  enerav 
ace-of-mind.  yy 

cceeding  in  securing  energy  for  everyone  doesn't 

rt  E  fKmf  !«he  expense  of  anvone-  0nce  we  all 
K  m  th,n*  dlfferent|y  about  energy,  then  we  can 
ly  make  this  promise  a  reality. 
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Voter  Submission 

From  Ken  Silverstein's  March  re- 
port, "Parties  of  God,"  we  learn  that 
the  foreign  affairs  chief  of  Hezbollah 
enjoys  a  berry  smoothie,  hut  in  an  ar- 
ticle that  argues  for  the  necessity  of  un- 
derstanding the  true  face  of  Islamic 
democracy,  we  surprisingly  learn  noth- 
ing about  the  actions ,  >f  \  lamas  either 
before  or  since  their  ascension  to  pow- 
er in  elections  held  early  last  year. 
Could  it  he  that  Hamas's  actions  are 
too  unwieldy  for  an  essay  that  also 
suggests  that  electoral  "participation 
requires  negotiation,  compromise,  and 
moderation".'  To  tell  the  story  of  Is- 
lamic democracy  without  considering 
the  group  that  came  to  power  in  what 
Silverstein  calls  "a  vote  among  the 
freest  ever  seen  in  the  Middle  East"  is 
to  tell  the  story  incompletely.  I  agree 
that  a  less  prejudiced  understanding  of 
Islamic  democracy  is  necessary,  but  I 
fail  to  see  how  one  selectively  arranged 
set  of  facts  is  preferable  to  another. 
Mark  Asch 
New  York  City 


Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response . 
Please  address  mail  to  Letters,  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10012,  or  email  us  at  letters@harpers.org. 
Slum  letters  are  more  likely  u>  be  published,  and 
all  letters  are  subject  to  editing.  Volume  pre- 
cludes individual  acknowledgment. 


Ken  Silverstein  failed  to  ask  thol  i 
interviewed  for  "Parties  of  God"  | 
pointed  questions  as:  Does  your  rr 
ment  support  the  complete  separaj 
of  state  and  religion?  Does  it  supli 
freedom  of  speech  and  religious  bJ 
I  >oes  if  support  equal  rights  for  wfl 
en?  Silverstein  avoided  the  crux  of|t 
problem  posed  by  Islamism.  DenT 
racy  could  theoretically  exist  in  ai 
lamic  nation,  but  it  would  not  be 
same  as  secular  democracy,  which  i 
tects  broader  concepts  of  human  rigj 
including  civil  liberties  and  equ; 
for  all  citizens. 

Lorna  Salzman 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Impieties 

In  his  March  review,  "Arms  i 
the  Poet,"  Rafil  Kroll-Zaidi  wrij 
that  Augustus  considered  the  Aen) 
his  commission  and  Virgil  his  pc 
whom  he  charged  with  writing 
But  this  is  misleading.  The  V 
knew  each  other  from  a  time  wh 
the  future  of  Augustus  could  han 
have  been  imagined,  and  they  e 
joyed  sincere  mutual  esteem.  Augi 
tus  was  a  sophisticated  lover  of  liu 
ature,  with  good  taste,  minor  taler 
and  even  a  self-deprecating  sense  I 
humor.  The  Acneid  is  not  the  pro  ii 
uct  of  a  quid  pro  quo,  much  le 
an  imperative. 


dditionally,  the  substitution  by 
per's  of  the  poet's  full  Latin 
e  at  the  start  of  the  review  con- 
is  the  fact  that  Fagles  (like 
H.  Auden)  spells  the  name  "Vir- 
whereas  the  magazine  insists  on 
rgil."   The    tide    has    turned 
nst  the  pedantic  standardizers 
)  would  impose  their  "correct" 
[ling  on  the  English-speaking 
Id.  "Virgil,"  sanctioned  by  long 
»e,  remains  the  choice  of  the  bet- 
translators  and  leading  scholars. 
»il,  whose  wit  pervades  his  work, 
dd  likely  be  amused  to  know  that 
are  forever  doomed  to  cross- 
exing  and  duplicative  Googling. 

\ext  L.  Cowdrey 
nbridge,  Mass. 


»py  On 

was  delighted  to  read  Jonathan 
hem's  argument  for  less  anxiety 
)ut  one's  influences  ["The  Ecstasy 
Influence,"  Criticism,  February], 
:  I  must  correct  his  assertion  that 
my  plagiarized  New  York  denunci- 
on  of  plagiarism  I  "intended  to 
nonstrate,  through  ironic  exam- 
i«jl,  how  bricolage  such  as  [my]  own 
s  ipso  facto  facile  and  unworthy." 
1  the  contrary,  what  I  assembled  in 
out  an  hour  was  intended  as  a  goof, 
i  i  riod.  I  also  wanted  to  see  how  long 
took,  once  the  piece  was  posted  on 
Internet,  for  it  to  be  denounced 
a  despicable  fraud  (about  fifty  min- 
es). My  ideas  about  bricolage — my 
/n  and  others' — are  considerably 
ore  complicated. 

ivid  Edelstein 
ew  York  City 


As  a  student  of  copyright  law,  I 
|  pport  Jonathan  Lethem's  proposi- 
3n  that  "any  text  that  has  infiltrat- 
1  the  common  mind  .  .  .  inexorably 
>ins  the  language  of  culture."  In 
ct,  until  recently,  precisely  such  a 
Drm  prevailed  under  U.S.  copyright 
w.  Throughout  most  of  American 
istory,  an  author  had  a  perpetual 
ght  to  his  or  her  creations  under 
;ommon  law."  That  right,  however, 
'as  forfeited  upon  publication,  at 
hich  time  statutory  rights  became 
ie  sole  right,  if  any,  to  which  the 
uthor  was  entitled,  and  the  author's 


JX 


ideas  were  effectively  merged  with 
those  in  the  public  domain.  The 
threshold  between  common  law  and 
statutory  copyright  was  shifted  from 
the  moment  of  a  work's  publication 
to  the  moment  of  its  fixation  into 
any  tangible  form  by  the  Copyright 
Act  of  1976.  The  act  also  broadened 
both  the  scope  and  duration  of  statu- 
tory copyright  protection,  allowing 
authors  to  prevent  not  only  unau- 
thorized copying  but  also  a  broad 
range  of  "derivative"  uses. 

It  is  perhaps  no  accident  that  so 


many  of  the  recent  cases  in  which 
satirists,  parodists,  and  appropria- 
tionists  have  been  sued  for  copy- 
right infringement  involve  charac- 
ters and  creations  that  have  become 
permanent  fixtures  of  our  public 
culture.  These  cases  involve  Mickey 
Mouse,  most  notoriously,  but  also 
the  Cat  in  the  Hat  and  Barbie — 
characters  that  each  of  us  individu- 
ally brought  to  life  as  children. 
Margaret  Mitchell's  Gone  with  the 
Wind  has  enshrined  a  particular  his- 
tory of  the  Old  South,  perhaps  more 


I  ! 
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so  than  any  other  work,  but  under 
right  law  its  status  as  private 
property  is  undiminished.  So  when 
Houghton  Mifflin  announced  that 
it  would  publish  Alice  Randall's  un- 
flattering parody  of  the  novel,  the 
Mitchell  estate  sued.  Bur  why 
should  copyright  law  serve  to  pro- 
tect Mitchell's  literary  property 
from  criticism  or  even  ridicule? 
Why  should  it  extend  to  Mitchell 
or  her  heirs  a  private  license  t,>  cen- 
sor public  discourse.' 

Lethem  writes  that  new  media 
and  technology  expose  the  artificiali- 
ty ot  copyright's  constraints  on  cre- 
ativity and  expression.  Bur  they  do 
more  than  that.  They  enable  the 
proliferation  and  dissemination  ot 
ideas,  expression,  and  exchange. 
They  also  encourage  the  pluraliza- 
tion  and  democratization  ot  author- 
ship, interpretation,  revision,  and 
renovation.  Culture  is  produced  not 
simply  by  the  generosity  ot  authors 
as  gifted  as  Lethem  but  by  our  col- 
lective and  reciprocal  investments. 

Sherally  Munshi 
New  York  City 


Hi,  Robot 

Steve  Featherstone's  sampling  of  the 
robotic  delivery  s\ steins  ot  America's 
tut ure  armed  forces  |"1  he  C  doming  Ro- 
bot Army,"  Report,  February]  would 
have  been  more  disconcerting  had  he 
dwelt  even  briefly  on  the  foregone 
eventuality  of  our  enemies'  acquisition 
ot  these  fighting  machines.  It  today's 
suicide  bombers  are  sent  to  their  deto- 
nations with  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  will  carry  out  then  mission  ot  an- 
nihilation, in  the  future  there  will  be  n<  i 
such  indecision.  "This  robot  hen-  has 
no  fear."  The  technology  with  which 
these  robots  ot  death  will  be  produced 
promises  to  be  eminently  divertible, 
and  it  is  only  a  matter  <  >f  time  before  the 
world's  conventional  armed  forces  will 
face  .1  tar  more  insidious  and  elusive 
enemy.  It  is  naive  to  think  that  there 
will  be  no  trafficking  in  these  evolving 
t.  mis  ,it  combat. 

Rob  Stimuli 
Haydenville,  Mass. 

The  desire  to  reduce  war's  risks  to 
oneself  and  one's  compatriots  through 


technology  is  hardly  surprising 
Featherstone  incompletely  cohj< 
the  consequences  of  sir  h  .1  stratcn  a 
ceeding.  Whereas  defensive  ac  0 
such  as  IED  neutralization  j List il' t 
use  of  machines  rather  than  mei  t 
elimination  ot  soldier  casualties  uS  ' 
offensive  military  action  alsoelimrap 
restraints  that  derive  from  tear  ark  i< 
In  building  an  army  of  robots,  w  a 
also  building  an  infrastructure  fctj 
perpetual  waging  of  wars  of  aggre-o 

Fred  Drumlevitch 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

Irony  Lost  and  Found 

Thank  you  tor  mentioning  die  cm 
ical  DCA  in  the  March  Findingjl 
Canada,  patients  with  cancer  doffl 
have  access  to  the  treatment,  and  a| 
of  funding  has  stalled  any  trials, 
been  trying  to  learn  more  about  D| 
because  I  have  a  family  member 
lung  and  brain  cancer.  I  appreciate 
giving  it  some  credibility  by  discus| 
it  in  Harper's. 

]anie  Percival 
Victoria,  B.C.,  Canada 


::c« 


le  mention  of  DCA  in  the 
:h  Findings  is  so  vague  as  to  be 
aally  meaningless,  because 
lloroacetate"  does  not  refer  to  a 
ue  chemical  substance.  The  la- 
night  refer  to  the  negatively 
ged  dichloroacetate  anion  re- 
1  to  dichloroacetic  acid  or  the 
itself.  It  could  also  refer  to  one 
le  many  derivatives  of  the  acid 
v  as  esters,  such  as  methyl  di- 
oracetate  or  phenyl  dichloroac- 
s.  The  information  relating  to 
lethal  properties  of  DCA  to- 
d  cancer  cells  requires  further 
meal  elaboration  to  make  sense. 

M.W.Scott 
ohn's,  Nfld.,  Canada 


he  March  Findings  suggested  that 
neral  cure  for  cancer  is  potentially 
lable,  and  that  it  may  not  be  test- 
nd  introduced  because  there  is  lit- 
nope  that  pharmaceutical  compa- 
will  profit  from  it.  Although  I  don't 
me  that  the  often  amusing  tidbits  in 
dings  have  the  veracity  of  peer- 
ewed  publications,  Harper's  might 


exercise  some  caution  in  reporting  a 
possible  cure  for  a  disease  that  evokes  so 
much  desperation.  You  might  consider 
the  serious  known  side  effects  of  ther- 
apeutic use  of  DCA  before  including 
it  as  just  another  drive-by  irony. 

W.  S.  Mitchell 
Boston 


Interrobang?! 

The  Chicago  Manual  of  Style  may  in- 
sist that  a  question  mark  and  an  ex- 
clamation point  cannot  end  a  sentence 
together  ["Stet  Offensive,"  Readings, 
February],  but  there  was  actually  a 
movement  in  the  middle  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  to  combine  these  two 
marks  to  create  an  "interrobang,"  with 
the  "bang"  coming  from  printers'  slang 
for  an  exclamation  point.  I  remember 
occasionally  seeing  the  mark  in  print, 
but  it  was  never  taken  up  by  the  ma- 
jority. I,  however,  still  make  my  own 
interrobangs — when  the  situation  calls 
for  them. 

Gray  Standen 
London 


SUBSCRIBER  ALERT 


Dear  Harper's  Magazine  Readers, 

It  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  several  of  our  subscribers 
have  received  renewal  notifica- 
tions from  an  independent 
magazine  clearinghouse  doing 
business  under  the  names 
Magazine  Billing  Services,  Pub- 
lishers Processing  Services  Inc., 
and  American  Consumer  Pub- 
lish Assoc.  These  companies 
have  not  been  authorized  to  sell 
subscriptions  on  behalf  of 
Harper's  Magazine. 

If  you  receive  a  renewal  notice 
and  are  unsure  of  its  authenticity, 
please  call  our  subscriber  care  ser- 
vices department  and  order  your 
renewal  through  them.  You  may 
contact  subscriber  services  by 
calling  our  toll-free  number,  (800) 
444-4653,  or  via  the  web  at 
www.Harpers.org. 


It  is  what  makes  incubators,  baby  bottles 
and  car  seats  possible.  It  is  chemistry. 
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Bose  began  researching  noise  reduction  technology  28  years 
ago.  Since  then,  we've  been  leading  the  industry  in  advanc- 
ing the  category  we  created. 

QuietComfort  3  headphones  represent  the  latest  achieve- 
ment. They  rest  on  your  ears  rather  than  surrounding  them. 
And  while  they  are  smaller  than  our  highly  acclaimed 
QuietComfort  2  headphones,  there  is  no  compro- 
mise in  noise  reduction,  sound  quality  or 
comfortable  fit.  So  now  you  have 
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The  challenge  of  reducing  size.  With  conventional 
technology,  smaller  earcups  compromise  performance.  So 
we  launched  a  research  project  to  explore  whether  it  was 
possible  to  overcome  the  performance  limitations  of  smaller 
size  and  on-ear  design.  The  result  is  our  QC3  headphones. 
They  offer  the  same  acclaimed  level  of  performance  as  our 
award-winning  QC2  headphones. 


Fold-flat  design 
for  easy  storage 


Hear  the  difference  Bose'  technology  makes. 

You  will  notice  a  dramatic  decrease  in  engine  roar  on  a 
plane.  The  cabin  becomes  more  peaceful.  Connect  your  CD 
player,  MP3  player,  or  listen  to  the  in-flight  movie.  You'll 
hear  detail  you  may  have  never  experienced  while  flying. 

But  our  customers  tell  us  that  they  use  these  headphones 
at  home  or  at  the  office,  too.  They  also  use  them  with  our 
optional  Cell  Connect  cable  for  select 
music-enabled  mobile  phones.  Although 
the  noise  reduction  will  be  more  subtle, 
you  should  notice  distractions  fading 
softly  into  the  background. 

Try  them  for  30  days,  risk  free. 
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phones for  an  around-ear  design.  Both  come  with  our 
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the  most  respected  name  in  sound. 
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NOTEBOOK 

Time  Travel 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


:  to  know  what  happened  before  one 
born  is  always  to  be  a  child. 

— Cicero 


r 

Lw 


wo  months  before  he  died,  in 
nhattan  on  February  28  at  the 
.'  of  eighty-nine,  Arthur  M. 
hlesinger  Jr.  published  what 
ived  to  be  his  last  word  on  the 
ding  and  writing  of  history,  an 
:erprise  he  classified  as  "doomed" 
:  one  to  which  he  had  given  the 
ole  of  his  long  and  prolific  life. 
ie  op-ed  essay  appeared  in  the 
w  York  Times  on  January  1  under 
:  heading  "Folly's  Antidote,"  and 
was  his  custom,  the  author  began 
;h  the  bringing  of  the  past  to  bear 
the  present: 

Many  signs  point  to  a  growing  his- 
torical consciousness  among  the 
American  people.  I  trust  that  this  is 
so.  It  is  useful  to  remember  that  histo- 
ry is  to  the  nation  as  memory  is  to  the 
individual.  As  persons  deprived  of 
memory  become  disoriented  and  lost, 
not  knowing  where  they  have  been 
and  where  they  are  going,  so  a  nation 
denied  a  conception  of  the  past  will 
be  disabled  in  dealing  with  its  present 
and  its  future. 

Arthur  consulted  libraries  in  the 
ly  that  sailors  consult  a  compass  or 
chart,  and  to  read  his  books  or  to 
■ten  to  him  talk  was  not  to  be  as- 
nished  or  bemused  by  what  had 
ink  below  the  horizon  three  or 
iree  hundred  years  ago  but  to  be- 
rnie  aware  of  what  was  likely  to 


•wis  H.  Lapham  is  the  National  Corre- 
ondent  for  Harper's  Magazine  and  the  edi- 
r  of  the  forthcoming  Lapham's  Quarterly. 


show  up  with  the  lifting  of  tomorrow 
morning's  fog.  I  first  met  him  at  a 
New  York  dinner  party  in  1962, 
among  the  company  then  traveling 
in  the  entourage  of  President  John 
Kennedy,  and  over  the  next  half 
century  I  probably  ran  across  him  at 
least  once  or  twice  a  year — in  a 
Broadway  theater,  on  a  lawn  at 
Newpott,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  Cen- 
tury Club  dining  room,  on  the  stage 
of  a  university  auditorium.  Occa- 
sionally he  wrote  an  article  or  a  re- 
view for  Harper':  Magazine,  but  our 
conversation  seldom  touched  upon 
the  manuscript  that  in  any  event  he 
was  intending  to  improve  or  correct 
and  therefore  not  yet  worth  the  trou- 
ble of  tiresome  discussion.  What  in- 
terested him  was  the  news  he  had 
just  that  day  received  from  a  dead 
letter  or  an  old  book — something 
Teddy  Roosevelt  had  said  to 
William  Howard  Taft  at  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  in  Chicago  in  the 
summer  of  1912,  a  heretofore  un- 
known message  that  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt had  sent  to  Winston 
Churchill  in  the  winter  of  1 942 — 
and  with  the  missing  piece  of  the 
puzzle  unexpectedly  come  to  hand, 
he  was  caught  up  in  the  excitement 
of  wondering  where  and  how  it 
might  be  made  to  fit  the  character  of 
a  president  or  the  portrait  of  an  age. 

His  enthusiasms  were  communica- 
ble, in  part  because  he  knew,  as  does 
the  financier  Sir  John  Templeton, 
that  the  four  most  expensive  words 
in  the  English  language  are  "This 
time  it's  different,"  but  also,  and 
more  to  his  purpose,  because  he  be- 
lieved, as  did  Oscar  Wilde,  that  "the 


one  duty  we  owe  to  history  is  to  re- 
write it."  For  Arthur  the  study  of  his- 
tory was  akin  to  playing  with  a  kalei- 
doscope, a  perpetual  work  in  progress 
carried  forward  under  the  headings 
of  the  provisional  and  therefore 
doomed  never  to  reach  a  final  ver- 
dict or  discover  the  lost  gold  mines 
of  imperishable  truth.  "Problems  will 
always  torment  us,"  he  once  wrote, 
"because  all  important  problems  are 
insoluble:  that  is  why  they  are  im- 
portant. The  good  comes  from  the 
continuing  struggle  to  try  and  solve 
them,  not  from  the  vain  hope  of 
their  solution." 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  sixty 
years  Arthur  published  twenty-odd 
books,  among  them  The  Age  of  jack- 
son  (1945),  The  Vital  Center  (1949), 
The  Age  of  Roosevelt  (three  volumes 
1957-60),  A  Thousand  Days:  John 
F.  Kennedy  in  the  White  House 
(1965),  The  Disuniting  of  America 
(1991),  War  and  the  American  Presi' 
dency  (2004),  and  always  he  was  at 
pains  to  construe  history  as  a  means 
rather  than  an  end,  the  constant 
making  and  remaking  of  the  past 
intended  to  tevise  the  present  in  or- 
der to  better  imagine  the  future. 
Some  things  change,  others  don't, 
but  absent  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
which,  where  then  do  we  find  our 
bearings  in  the  drift  of  time,  and 
how  do  we  not  become  orphans, 
marooned  on  the  islands  of  the 
dream-ridden  self? 

For  proofs  of  what  can  happen  to 
a  nation  that  loses  touch  with  its 
history — "deprived  of  memory,"  "dis- 
oriented and  lost" — Arthur  could 
look  to  any  morning's  news  reports 
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from  Baghdad.  The  Bush  Adminis- 
tration's repetition  of  the  mistake 
made  thirty  years  ago  in  Vietnam  he 
thought  "unforgivable,"  but  as  an 
historian  he  knew  it  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  sensibility  shaped  by  the 
film  and  electronic  media  and 
matched  to  the  comprehension  of 
children  —  an  attitude  of  mind 
formed  in  the  floating  world  of  time- 
less fantasy,  impatient  and  easily 
bored,  less  at  ease  with  a  stable  story 
line  than  with  the  flow  of  brand- 
name  images  in  which  nothing  nec- 
essarily follows  from  anything  else. 
Just  as  the  fifteenth-century  printing 
press  made  possible  the  overthrow  of 
a  settled  aesthetic  and  political  or- 
der, so  also  in  the  twenty-first  centu- 
ry the  revolutionary  forms  of  high- 
speed communication — television, 
computers,  the  Internet,  cell 
phones — give  rise  to  new  structures 
of  feeling  and  thought. 

Narrative  becomes  montage,  and 
our  ministers  of  state  forget  why  and 
how  men  go  to  war.  Our  news  broad- 
casts bring  us  the  world  in  twenty- 
two  minutes.  Hollywood  markets  its 
product  to  audiences  assigned  an  av- 
erage age  of  sixteen  and  believed  t<  >  be 
happily  at  play  in  the  bathtubs  of  the 
Everlasting  Now.  Celebrities  come 
and  go  like  fireflies,  their  life  spans 
measured  out  at  the  length  of  a 
gossip-column  item.  The  candidates 
campaigning  for  next  year's  presi- 
dential nominations  present  them- 
M-l\ -es  as  contestants  on  American  Idol. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
politicians  stage  a  "debate"  about  the 
"war"  in  Iraq  deserving  the  contin- 
ued "support  for  the  troops,"  which 
might  be  welcome  news  for  all  con- 
cerned (the  American  soldiers  in  An- 
bar  province  as  well  as  the  mullahs 
of  Najaf)  if  the  operative  words  re- 
ferred to  anything  other  than  the 
same  sort  of  virtual  reality  sold  un- 
der the  labels  of  the  "war  on  terror." 
More  often  than  not  the  "debate" 
takes  the  form  of  prerecorded  public- 
service  announcements,  similar  in  de- 
sign to  a  beer  commercial,  delivered 
bv  each  member  in  turn  to  an  empty 
chamber  and  a  C-Span  television 
camera.  Like  the  Israeli  containment 
of  the  Palestinians,  the  "war"  in  Iraq 
is  the  suppression  by  force  of  restive 
civilians,  polii  e  work  as  opposed  to  a 


maneuvering  of  armies.  I  he  notion  of 
continuing  "support  for  the  troops" 
implies  a  level  of  prior  or  current 

support  that  didn't  and 

doesn't  exist. 


I 


"W 


lien  I  am  particularly  de- 
pressed," Arthur  wrote  in  the  Times, 
"1  ascribe  our  behavior  to  stupidi- 
ty— the  stupidity  of  our  leadership, 

the  stupidity  of  our  culture."  The 
explanation  he  knew  to  be  insuffi- 
cient, and  when  he  wasn't  depressed 
(which,  at  least  on  my  own  recog- 
nizance, was  more  often  than  not) 
he  attributed  the  failures  to  get  the 
words  straight  to  a  way  of  thinking 
oblivious  to  the  connections  be 
tween  cause  and  effect.  The  separa- 
tions of  the  then  from  the  now  pro- 
duce "delusions  ot  omnipotence  and 
omniscience,"  which  Arthur  diag- 
nosed as  the  illness  afflicting  the 
Bush  Administration  and  one  likely 
to  lead  to  the  death  of  the  Ameri- 
can idea  unless  treated  with  the  "an- 
tidote" ot  history.  Children  unfamil- 
iar with  the  world  in  time  become 
easy  marks  for  the  dealers  in  fascist 
politics  and  quack  religions.  The 
blessed  states  of  amnesia  cannot 
support  either  the  hope  of  individ- 
ual liberty  or  the  practice  of  demo- 
cratic self-government. 

Although  Arthur  was  careful  to 
say  that  "many  signs"  point  to  reviv- 
ing interest  in  history  among  the 
American  people,  I'm  not  sure  his 
reading  ot  those  signs  was  as  hopeful 
as  he  might  have  wished.  Certainly 
it's  true  that  the  country  is  rich  in 
its  stores  ot  first-rate  historians  and 
that  many  of  their  books  reach  the 
bestseller  lists;  it's  also  true  that 
thousands  of  people  in  Union  and 
Confederate  uniforms  travel  to 
Pennsylvania  every  summer  to  reen- 
act  the  Battle  ot  Gettysburg,  that  the 
cable  channels  abound  with  pro- 
grams advertising  the  joys  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  sorrows  of 
Nazi  Germany.  But  soap  opera 
dressed  up  in  a  Roman  toga  or  Marie 
Antoinette's  wig  is  still  soap  opera. 
The  Department  ot  Education  esti- 
mates the  number  ot  American  illit- 
erates at  30  million,  and  at  last  re- 
port the  teaching  ot  history  in  grades 
K-8  has  been  sharply  reduced  in  two 
thirds  ot  the  nation's  public  schools 


bee  ause  the  federal  No  Chi 
Behind  Act  allocates  the  bul 
money  and  oversight  to  inst 
in  reading  and  math.  Historlk 
can't  be  made  to  tit  standa] 
guidelines  deemed  politically  ikl 
by  all  the  interested  parries  -|i 
ents,  administrators,  school  |[a 
town  council,  local  newspapers! 
legislature,  Department  ot  1  i 
land  Security. 

Assume  that  we  have  nothiijk 
with  which  to  build  the  tutu  1 1 
(  epl  the  lumber  ot  the  past,  ai    \ 
loss  ot   historical   consciouili':: 
cheats  us  ot  our  inheritanceH 
who  cannot  draw  on  three  tho«L 
years  is  living  hand  to  mouth, isl 
(  ioethe,  and  so  suggested  a  relr 
turing  of  the  deal  that  Sal, in  on 
Faust.  It  isn't  with  magic  thatiW 
make  their  immortality;  they    ) 
with  what  on  the  long  journey  w 
the  frontiers  of  three  millennia™ 
can  salvage  from  the  death  of  |d> 
and  the  wreck  ot  empires,  reconif 
ing  the  record  left  to  them  irt; 
form  of  casualty  reports  and  quail 
ic  equations,  on  ships'  logsm 
bronze  coins,  as  epic  poemsjj 
totem  poles  and  painted  ceilin « 
confessions  voluntary  and  coe« 
as  proclamations,  prophecies,! 
prayers,  in  five-act  plays  and  trjf 
part  songs. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  p 
by  no  means  as  extensive  as 
Arthur's,  but  I  notice  that  the  r»; 
ing  of  history  instills  a  sense  of|| 
mot  and  makes  possible  the  rei 
against  what  G.  K.  Chesterton  c| 
called  the  "small  and  arrogant! 
garchy  ot  those  who  merely  hap! 
to  be  walking  about."  When  I  t 
Rudy  Giuliani  being  bundled  aro| 
the  United  States  in  a  flutte  ( 
media  consultants  fitting  words  it 
his  mouth,  I  think  of  the  mak  i 
artists  adjusting  the  ribbons  in  i 
Emperor  Nero's  hair  before  send) 
him  into  a  Roman  amphitheater 
sing  with  a  chorus  of  prostitutes,  ?.| 
I'm  given  a  scale  of  measurermii 
with  which  to  assess  the  weight: 
the  mayor's  self- infatuation.  Abi 
the  methods  of  pacifying  cit: 
bloodied  by  civil  war,  I  learn  m'i 
from  Machiavelli's  Discourses  or  n 
memoirs  ot  William  Tecumseh  Shi 
man  than  from  the  editorials  in  tj 
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I(    Street  Journal  or  the  commen- 
on  Fox  News. 

ot  being  a  scholar,  I  escape  the 

nation  to  accept  the  boundaries 

/een  the  late  Renaissance  and 

early  Baroque,  or  to  spin  and 

nd  the  insults  ("old,  bald,  blind, 

rulous,  toothless,  crippled") 

tight  against  President  John 

ms  in  the  anti-Federalist  news- 

:rs  prior  to  the  election  of  1800. 

so  happens  that  I  come  across 

espondents  reporting  from  dif- 

nt  centuries  at  more  or  less  the 

e  map  coordinates  (Herodotus 

ng  of  the  Scythians  of  Central 

a  that  it  is  the  custom  "for  every 

lier  to  drink  the  blood  of  the  first 

i  he  kills,"  T.  E.  Lawrence  ob- 

ing  that  among  the  desert  Arabs 

ir  upon  rebellion  is  messy  and 

v,  like  eating  soup  with  a  knife," 

vard  Luttwak  describing  three 

nths  ago  in  this  magazine  the  fe- 

ity  of  the  Iraqi  resistance  to  for- 

nfi  .r  occupation),  I  begin  to  under- 

rid  what  the  physicists  have  in 

id  when  they  talk  about  the  con- 

uum  of  space  and  time. 

because  I  look  for  traits  of  charac- 

apt  to  walk  onstage  under  cir- 

ristances  roughly  equivalent,  I 

Vt  much  care  if  the  raise  en  scene 

;eventeenth-century  China  or  last 

ek  in  Washington.  I  see  President 

is  orge  W.  Bush  suffering  the  "delu- 

ns  of  omnipotence  and  orani- 

[f  ence"  that  invariably  accompany 

;  concentration  of  great  power  in 

d  small  a  space  (Arthur  tactfully 

In't  footnote  the  remark  with  spe- 

ic  reference  to  the  president's 

nd),  and  I  think  of  the  last  Ming 

iperor,  enfolded  in  the  cocoon  of 

s  concubinate,  believing  that  he 

is  the  Son  of  Heaven,  informed  by 

s  corps  of  eunuchs  that  he  could 

mmand  the  oceans  with  a  gentle 

t  matching  of  his  vermilion  pencil  or 

by  subtle  movements 

of  his  yellow  parasol. 
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y  understanding  of  politics 
borrow  from  informed  sources 
)th  ancient  and  modern,  but  it  is 
om  the  authors  who  have  survived 
le  misfortunes  of  clumsy  transla- 
on  as  well  as  the  passage  from  one 
mtury  to  another  that  I  learn  why 
lling  observations  of  the  human 


condition  don't  become  obsolete. 
Cicero  in  the  first  century  B.C. 
forges  the  strength  of  Roman  histo- 
ry into  a  weapon  with  which  to  de- 
fend the  Republic  against  Sulla's 
rage,  Pompey's  vanity,  Antony's 
lust,  and  Caesar's  legions.  "Life  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  breathing," 
said  the  great  orator  in  one  of  his 
last  philippics  against  tyranny.  "The 
slave  has  no  true  life.  All  other  na- 
tions are  capable  of  enduring  servi- 
tude— but  our  city  is  not."  Cicero's 
eloquence  failed  in  its  assaults  on 
the  enemies  of  what  was  left  of  the 
Roman  constitution — his  severed 
head  displayed  in  the  Forum,  his 
right  hand  nailed  to  the  Speaker's 
Platform,  his  tongue  torn  out  and 
pierced  with  hairpins — but  in  the 
essays  and  speeches  that  compose 
his  doomed  enterprise,  he  formu- 
lates a  prose  style  bequeathed  to 
Montaigne  and  Edward  Gibbon, 
gives  voice  to  the  ideals  that  nearly 
two  thousand  years  later  breathed 
life  into  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

For  Cicero  as  for  Arthur  Schles- 
inger,  history  was  not  a  nursery 
rhyme.  Actions  have  consequences, 
one  thing  leads  to  the  next,  and 
sooner  or  later  somebody's  head 
shows  up  on  a  scaffold  or  a  coin. 
Children  don't  see  why  they  should 
be  bothered  to  work  out  either  the 
logic  or  the  mechanics  of  the  prob- 
lem. Why  take  the  trouble  to  re- 
member what  happened  yesterday  on 
channels  5  through  9  when  tomor- 
row is  available  on  channels  12 
through  24?  The  national  shortage 
of  adult  minds  suits  the  purposes  of  a 
government  that  defines  its  task  as  a 
form  of  child-rearing  and  guarantees 
the  profits  of  the  consumer  markers 
selling  promises  of  instant  relief 
from  the  pain  of  thought,  loneliness, 
doubt,  experience,  envy,  and  old 
age.  A  country  so  favored  by  fortune 
is  one  in  which  no  childhood  gets 
left  behind.  A  self-regarding  elec- 
torate asks  of  its  rulers  what  the  rich 
ask  of  their  servants:  "Comfort  us." 
"Tell  us  what  to  do."  The  wish  to  be 
cared  for  replaces  the  will  to  act,  and 
in  the  event  of  bankruptcy  or  rain, 
travelers  stranded  on  the  roads  from 
here  to  there  can  send  an  owl  with  a 
message  to  Harry  Potter.  ■ 
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Discover  the 

true  story  behind 

the  legendary  pirate 
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Captain  Morgan's  Great  Pirate  A 
ll"  Epic  <B.tth  for  theviatru 
and  the  Catastrophe 
That  Ended  the  Outlaws1  Bloody  Reign 


Henry  Morgan  arrived  in  the 
New  World  in  1655,  a  twenty- 
year-old  Welshman  hell-bent  on 
making  his  fortune.  Over  the  next 
three  decades,  his  exploits  in  the 
Caribbean  with  a  ragtag  collection 
of  renegades  helped  break 
Spain's  hold  on  the  New  World, 
expand  England's  reach,  and  earn 
Captain  Morgan  a  legendary  role 
in  history  with  wealth  to  match. 

"Swashbuckling  history 

at  its  bloody,  blood- 
soaked  best,  and  a  mirror 
to  our  own  times." 

— Tom  Reiss,  author  of  The  Orientalist 

"Morgan  proves 

an  irresistible  hero. 

A  thrilling  and 

fascinating  adventure." 

— Caroline  Alexander, 
author  of  The  Endurance 
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The  University  of  Florid 
is  in  Gainesville. 


The  Gator  Nation 
is  everywhere* 
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[Essay] 

JUST  THE  SAME 
CAPITALISTS  AS  YOU 


By  Perry  Anderson,  from  "Russia's  Managed  Democ- 
racy , "  in  the  January  25  issue  of  the  London  Review 
of  Books.  His  most  recent  work  is  Spectrum:  From 
Right  to  Left  in  the  World  of  Ideas. 
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-rider  lowering  skies,  a  thin  line  of  mourn- 
ers stretched  silently  outside  the  funeral  hall.  Bar- 
ring the  entrance,  hulking  riot  police  kept  them 
waiting  until  assorted  dignitaries  had  paid  their  re- 
spects. Eventually  they  were  let  in  to  view  the 
corpse  of  the  murdered  woman,  her  forehead 
wrapped  in  the  white  ribbon  of  the  Orthodox 
rite,  her  body,  slight  enough  anyway,  diminished 
by  the  flower-encrusted  bier.  Around  the  edges  of 
the  mortuary  chamber,  garlands  from  the  media 
that  attacked  her  while  she  was  alive  stood  thick 
alongside  wreaths  from  her  children  and  friends, 
the  satisfied  leaf  to  leaf  with  the  bereaved.  Filing 
past  them  and  out  into  the  cemetery  beyond,  vir- 
tually no  one  spoke.  Some  were  in  tears.  People 
dispersed  in  the  drizzle  as  quietly  as  they  came. 

The  authorities  had  gone  to  some  lengths  to  di- 
vert Anna  Politkovskaya's  funeral  to  a  dreary 
precinct  on  the  outskirts  of  Moscow.  But  how 
necessary  was  the  precaution?  The  number  of 
mourners  was  not  large,  perhaps  a  thousand  or 
so,  and  the  mood  of  the  occasion  was  more  sadness 


than  anger.  A  middle-aged  woman,  bringing  gro- 
ceries home  from  the  supermarket,  shot  at  point- 
blank  range  in  an  elevator,  Politkovskaya  was  killed 
for  her  courage  in  reporting  the  continuing  butch- 
ery in  Chechnya.  An  attempt  to  poison  her  had 
narrowly  failed  two  years  earlier.  As  she  was  elimi- 
nated, she  had  another  article  at  press  on  the  atroc- 
ities of  the  Kadyrov  clan  that  now  mns  Chechnya 
for  the  Kremlin.  She  lived  and  died  a  fighter.  But 
she  was  buried  with  resignation,  not  fury  or  revolt. 
Her  death,  the  official  media  explained,  was  either 
an  unfathomable  mystery  or  the  work  of  enemies 
of  the  government  vainly  attempting  to  discred- 
it it.  The  president  remarked  she  was  a  nobody 
whose  death  was  the  only  news  value  in  her  life. 

It  is  tempting  to  see  in  that  casual  dismissal  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  arrogance  of  power.  All 
governments  deny  their  crimes,  and  most  are  un- 
derstanding of  one  another's  lies  about  them.  Bush 
and  Blair,  with  still  more  blood  on  their  hands — 
in  all  probability,  that  of  over  half  a  million  Iraqis — 
observe  these  precepts  as  automatically  as  Putin. 
But  there  is  a  difference  that  sets  Putin  apart.  On 
the  evidence  of  opinion  polls,  he  is  the  most  pop- 
ular national  leader  alive  today.  Since  he  came  to 
power  six  years  ago,  he  has  enjoyed  the  continu- 
ous support  of  over  70  percent  of  his  people,  a 
record  no  other  politician  approaches.  By  com- 
parison, Chirac  now  has  an  approval  rating  of  38 
percent,  Bush  of  36  percent,  Blair  of  }0  percent. 

Such  eminence  may  seem  perverse,  but  it  is 
not  unintelligible.  Putin's  authority  derives,  in 
the  first  place,  from  the  contrast  with  tbe  ruler  who 
made  him.  From  a  Western  standpoint,  Boris 
Yeltsin's  regime  was  by  no  means  a  failure.  By 
ramming  through  a  more  sweeping  privatization 
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nf  industry  than  any  tamed  out  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and  maintaining  .1  facade  of  competitive  elections, 
it  laid  the  foundations  oi  a  Russian  capitalism  for 
the  new  century.  In  the  eves  of  most  Russians,  on 
the  other  hand,  Yeltsin's  administration  set  loose 
a  wave  of  corruption  and  criminality,  stumbled 
chaotically  from  one  political  crisis  to  another, 
presided  over  an  unprecedented  decline  in  living 
standards  and  collapse  of  life  expectancy,  humil- 
iated the  country  by  obeisance  to  foreign  powers, 
destroyed  the  currency,  and  ended  in  bankruptcy. 
Any  new  administration  would  have  been  hard 
put  not  to  do  better,  rutin,  however,  had  the  good 
luck  to  arrive  in  power  just  as  oil  prices  took  oft. 
The  country  has  been  the  largest  single  k  iictician 
i  >t  the  world  commodities  boom  ot  the  early  twenty 
first  century.  For  ordinary  Russians,  though  average 
real  wages  remain  very  low,  less  than  $400  a  month, 
they  have  doubled  under  Putin.  To  relative  pros- 
perity Putin  has  added  stability.  C  Cabinet  eonvul 
sions,  confrontations  with  the  legislature,  lapses 
into  presidential  stupor,  are  things  of  the  past.  Ad- 
ministration may  not  he  that  much  more  efficient, 
but  order — at  least  north  of  the  Caucasus — has 
been  restored.  Last  hut  not  least,  the  country  is  no 
longer  "under  external  management,"  as  the  point- 
ed local  phrase  puts  it.  Freed  from  foreign  debt  and 
diplomatic  supervision,  Russia  is  an  in- 
-^      dependent  state  once  again. 


rosperity,  stability,  sovereignty:  the  national 
consensus  around  Putin  rests  on  his  satisfaction  of 
these  primordial  concerns.  That  there  may  be  less 
in  each  than  meets  the  eye  matters  little,  politically 
speaking,  so  long  as  their  measure  is  memories  of 
the  abyss  under  Yeltsin.  But  the  stratospheric  polls 
reflect  something  else  as  well — an  image  of  the 
ruler.  Putin  cuts  a  somewhat  colorless,  frigid  fig- 
ure in  the  West.  In  cultures  accustomed  to  more 
effusive  styles  ot  leadership,  the  sleek,  stoat-shaped 
head  and  stone-cold  eyes  offer  little  purchase  tor 
affective  projection.  In  Russia,  however,  charisma 
wears  another  face.  When  he  came  to  power, 
Putin  lacked  any  trace  of  it.  But  possession  of  the 
presidency  has  altered  him. 

Once  installed  in  the  office,  Putin  has  culti- 
vated two  attributes  that  have  given  him  an 
aura  capable  of  outlasting  it.  The  first  is  the  im- 
age of  firm,  where  necessary  ruthless,  authority. 
Historically,  the  brutal  imposition  of  order  has 
been  more  often  admired  than  feared  in  Russia. 
Rather  than  his  portrait  suffering  from  the  shad- 
ow of  the  KGB,  Putin  has  converted  it  into  a 
halo  of  austere  discipline.  In  what  remains  in 
many  ways  a  macho  society,  toughness — prowess 
in  judo  and  drops  into  criminal  slang  are  part  of 
Putin's  kit — continues  to  be  valued,  and  not  only 
by  men:  Putin's  most  enthusiastic  fans  are  often 
women.  But  there  is  another,  less  obvious  side  to 
his  charisma.  Part  ot  his  chilly  magnetism  is  cul- 


tural. 1  le  is  widely  admired  for  his  command  of  the 
language.  Here,  too,  contrast  is  everything.  Lenin 
was  the  last  ruler  ot  the  country  who  could  speak 
an  educated  Russian.  Stalin's  Georgian  accent 
was  so  1  hick  be  rarely  risked  speaking  in  public. 
Khrushchev's  vocabulary  was  crude  and  his  gram- 
mar barbaric.  Brezhnev  could  scarcely  put  two 
sentences  together.  Gorbache\  spoke  with  a 
provincial  southern  accent.  The  less  said  of 
Yeltsin's  slurred  diction  the  better.  To  hear  a 
leader  ot  the  country  capable  once  again  of  ex- 
pressing himself  with  clarity,  accuracy,  and  fluent  \ , 
in  a  more  or  less  correct  idiom,  comes  as  music  to 
many  Russians.  In  ,1  strange  way,  Putin's  prestige  is 
thus  also  intellectual,  and  an  apparent  union  of  fist 
and  mind  has  captured  the  popular  imagination. 

The  actual  regime  over  which  Putin  presides, 
however,  although  it  has  involved  important 
changes,  shows  less  of  a  break  with  Yeltsin's  time 
than  might  appear.  The  economy  that  Yeltsin 
left  behind  was  in  the  grip  of  a  tiny  group  of  prof- 
iteers, who  had  seized  the  country's  major  assets 
in  a  racket — called  "loans  for  shares."  The  presi- 
dent and  his  extended  "Family"  (relatives,  aides, 
hangers-on)  naturally  took  their  own  share  of  the 
loot.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  upshot  had  any 
equivalent  in  the  entire  history  of  capitalism.  The 
leading  seven  oligarchs  to  emerge  from  these  years 
ended  up  controlling  a  vast  slice  of  the  national 
wealth,  most  of  the  media,  and  much  of  the 
Duma.  Putin  was  picked  by  the  Family  to  ensure 
that  these  arrangements  did  not  come  under  scruti- 
ny later  on.  His  first  act  in  office  was  to  grant 
Yeltsin  immunity  from  prosecution,  and  he  has 
generally  looked  after  his  immediate  entourage. 

But  if  he  wanted  a  stronger  government  than 
Yeltsin's,  he  could  not  afford  to  leave  the  oli- 
garchs in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  powers. 
After  warning  them  that  they  could  keep  their 
riches  only  if  they  stayed  out  of  politics,  he  moved 
to  curb  them.  The  three  most  ambitious  mag- 
nates were  broken:  two  fleeing  into  exile,  and  the 
third,  Mikhail  Khodorkovsky,  dispatched  to  a  la- 
b(  if  camp.  A  fourth  has  opted  for  residence  abroad. 
Putin  has  taken  hack  under  state  control  parts  of 
the  oil  industry  and  created  out  of  the  country's 
gas  monopoly  a  giant  conglomerate.  The  public 
sector's  share  of  GDP  has  risen  modestly,  by  about 
5  percent,  hut  for  the  time  being,  the  booty  cap- 
italism of  the  1990s  has  come  to  a  halt.  The  bal- 
ance 1  it  pi  iwer  has  shifted  away  from  extraordinary 
accumulations  of  private  plunder  toward  more 
traditional  forms  of  bureaucratic  management. 

These  changes  are  a  focus  of  some  anxiety  in  the 
Western  business  press,  where  tears  are  often  ex- 
pressed of  an  ominous  statism  that  threatens  the 
liberalization  of  the  1990s.  In  reality,  the  Russian 
state  has  been  strengthened  as  an  economic  agent, 
but  not  with  any  socializing  intent,  simply  as  a 
quarry  of  political  power.  Neoliberalism  is  safe 
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i  electron-microscope  photograph  of  a  dead  insect  found  on  a  car,  by  Volker  Steger,  from  a  series  that  appeared  last  year,  in  Siiddeutsche  Zeitung. 


enough  in  Russia  today.  The  president  has  made 
this  clear  to  all  who  are  interested.  On  a  visit  to 
Germany  in  October,  brushing  aside  questions 
about  the  death  of  Politkovskaya,  he  told  his 
hosts:  "We  do  not  understand  the  nervousness  in 
the  press  about  Russia  investing  abroad.  Where 
does  this  hysteria  come  from?  It's  not  the  Red 

Army  that  wants  to  come  to  Germany. 

It's  just  the  same  capitalists  as  you." 


lhe 


.he  political  system  put  together  since  Yeltsin's 
departure  is  a  similar  mixture  of  novelty  and  con- 
tinuity. It  is  now  de  rigueur  for  Western  journalists 
to  deplore  the  muzzling  of  the  media,  the  neutering 
of  parliament,  and  the  decline  of  political  freedoms 
under  Putin.  These  realities,  however,  all  have 
their  origins  under  Yeltsin,  whose  illegalities  were 
much  starker.  No  act  of  Putin's  compares  with 
the  bombardment  of  the  parliament  by  tanks,  or 


the  fraudulent  referendum  that  ensued,  imposing 
the  autocratic  constitution  under  which  Russia 
continues  to  be  ruled.  Yet  because  Yeltsin  was 
considered  a  pliable,  if  somewhat  disreputable, 
utensil  of  Western  policies,  the  first  action  was  ap- 
plauded and  the  second  ignored  by  virtually  every 
foreign  correspondent  of  the  time.  Nor  was  there 
much  criticism  of  the  brazen  manipulation  of 
press  and  television,  controlled  by  the  oligarchs, 
to  engineer  Yeltsin's  reelection.  Still  less  attention 
was  paid  to  what  was  happening  within  the  ma- 
chinery of  state  itself.  Far  from  the  demise  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  reducing  the  number  of  Russian  func- 
tionaries, the  bureaucracy  had — tew  post- 
Communist  facts  are  more  arresting — actually 
doubled  in  size  by  the  end  of  Yeltsin's  stewardship. 
Not  only  that.  At  the  topmost  levels  of  the  regime, 
the  proportion  of  officials  drawn  from  the  securi- 
ty services  or  armed  forces  soared  above  their 
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:  ion  and  intimidation  have 
been  reinforced.  The  budget  oi  the  FSB — the 
ommunin  successor  to  the  KGB — has 
tnpled.  and  the  number  of  positions  in  the  feder- 
al adrr  nnel  brigaded  from 
\bs  continued  to  rise.  In 
jovial  spint.  Putin  allowed  himself  to  quip  to  fel- 
-                         -  our  strategic  mission  is 
iplished — wehaveseced  Still,  these 
developments  are  mainly  accentuations  of  what 
was  already  there.  Institutionally,  the  more  strik- 
ins  inr.                      -  en  the  integration  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  pillars  of  Putin's  svstem  of 
command.  The              _  me  is  dominated  by  a 
web  of  Kremlin  staffers  and  ministers  with  "secu- 
ho  also  head  the  largest  state  com- 
panies quoted  on  the  stock  market.  The  oligarchs 
had  mixed  business  and  politics  flamboyantly 
enough.  But  these  were  raids  by  freebooters  from 
-  into  the  second  domain.  Putin  has  turned 
the  tables  on  them.  Under  his  system,  a  more  or- 
ganic               sis  between  the  two  has  been 
achieved,  this  time  under  the  domi- 
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might  be  implicated  in  whatever  is  amiss  can  be 
exc  luded.  The  U.S.  ambassador  to  Moscow  in  the 
late  1980s,  Jack  Matlock,  has  explained  why: 
"Presidents  Reagan  and  Gorbachev,  in  effect,  co- 
operated on  .1  scenario,  a  plan  of  reforming  the  So- 
\  iet  Union,  which  was  defined  initially  by  the 
United  Stares.  The  plan  was  devised  by  the  I  mi 
ed  States  hut  with  the  idea  that  it  should  not  he 
contrary  to  the  national  interests  of  a  peaceful 
Soviet  Union."  Gorbachev  "adopted  the  U.S. 
agenda,  which  had  been  defined  in  Washington, 
without  attribution,  of  course,  as  his  own  plan." 
Adult  supervision — the  term  once  employed  by 
another  U.S.  envoy,  Zalmay  Khalilzad  of  Kabul 
and  Baghdad,  to  describe  his  country's  relations 
with  the  world  at  large — was  even  closer  under 
Yeltsin.  By  these  lights,  if  anything  goes  wrong, 

the  progenitors  are  certainly  not  to 

Maine.  See  Iraq  today. 


A 


a  Politkovskaya's  funeral,  the  three  principal 
forces  behind  Yeltsin's  regime  were  all  on  hand. 
Two  of  them,  hypocrisies  obliging:  the  West,  in 
the  persons  of  the  American,  British,  and  German 
ambassadors;  and  the  oligarchs  par  personne  inter- 
/kjvv,  in  the  figure  of  Anatoly  Chubais,  vice 
premier  under  Yeltsin  and  an  architect  of  priva- 
tization, to  most  Russians  more  odious,  as  their 


[Poem] 
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B}  Peter  Gizzi,  from  the  Whiter  issue  of  Tin 
House.  The  poem  appears  in  Gizzi's  collection  The 
Outernat.onale,  published  this  spring  by  Wesleyan 
University  Press. 


You  stand  far  from  the  crowd,  adjacent  to  power. 

You  consider  the  edge  as  well  as  the  frame. 

You  consider  beauty,  depth  of  field,  lighting 

to  understand  the  field,  the  crowd. 

Late  into  the  day,  the  atmosphere  explodes 

and  revolution,  well,  revolution  is  everything. 

You  begin  to  see  tor  the  first  time 

everything  is  just  like  the  last  thing 

only  its  opposite  and  only  for  a  moment. 

When  a  revolution  completes  its  orbit 

the  objects  return  only  different 

tor  having  stayed  the  same  throughout. 

To  continue  is  not  what  you  imagined. 

But  what  you  imagined  was  to  change 

and  so  you  have  and  so  has  the  crowd. 


procurer,  than  the  oligarchs  themselves.  The  third, 
in  authentic  grief,  waiting  outside:  the  tattered 
conscience  of  the  liberal  intelligentsia.  In  1991 ,  ol 

all  domestic  groups,  it  was  mainly  this  stratum  that 
helped  Yeltsin  to  power,  confident  that  in  doing 
so  it  was  at  last  bringing  political  liberty  to  Russia. 
Clustered  around  the  presidency  in  the  early  PH\ 
when  it  occupied  many  policy-making  positions,  it 
supplied  the  crucial  democratic  legitimation  of 
Yeltsin's  rule  to  the  end.  Nol  since  1917  had  intel- 
lectuals played  so  central  a  role  in  the  government. 

Fifteen  years  later,  what  has  become  of  this  in- 
telligentsia? Economically  speaking,  much  of  it  has 
fallen  victim  to  what  it  took  to  be  the  foundation 
of  the  freedom  to  come,  as  the  market  has  scythed 
through  its  institutional  supports.  In  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem, universities  and  academies  were  decently  fi- 
nanced; publishing  houses,  film  studios,  orchestras, 
all  received  suhstanti.il  state  funding.  These  privi- 
leges came  at  the  cost  of  censorship  and  a  good 
deal  of  padding.  But  the  tension  bred  by  ideological 
controls  also  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  opposition  that 
had  defined  the  Russian  intelligentsia  since  the 
nineteenth  century — and  for  long  periods  been  its 
virtual  raison  d'etre.  With  the  arrival  of  neo- 
liberalism,  this  universe  abruptly  collapsed.  Bud- 
gets tor  higher  education  were  slashed  to  one 
twelfth  of  their  late  Soviet  level.  In  the  press  and 
publishing  worlds,  which  had  seen  an  explosion 
of  growth  in  the  years  of  perestroika,  circulation 
shrank  remorselessly  after  1991,  as  paper  costs 
soared  and  readers  lost  interest  in  public  affairs. 

All  this  was  demoralizing  enough  for  the  in- 
telligentsia, but  there  was  a  further  alteration.  For 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  money  became  the 
general  arbiter  of  intellectual  worth.  To  be  needy 
was  now  to  be  a  failure,  evidence  of  an  inability 
to  adapt  creatively  to  the  demands  of  competition. 
In  these  conditions,  as  the  common  values  that 
once  held  it  together  corroded,  the  sense  of  col- 
lective identity  that  distinguished  the  tradition- 
al intelligentsia  has  been  steadily  weakened.  The 
term  itself  is  now  repudiated  by  those  for  whom 
it  smacks  too  much  of  a  common  identity  and  a 
revolutionary  past  in  favor  of  the  neologism  m- 
tellektual,  of  healthier  American  origin,  to  denote 
the  new  independent-minded  individual,  distinct 
from  the  collective  herd  of  old.  Such  dissocia- 
tions themselves  have  a  long  history,  but  the 
events  of  1991,  not  those  of  1905-7,  constituted 
the  first  revolution  liberals  could  call  their  own. 

Hostility — often,  in  private,  verbally  extreme 
hostility — to  Putin's  regime  is  widespread.  But  of 
public  opposition  there  is  little.  The  reason  is  not 
only  fear,  though  that  exists.  It  is  also  the  knowl- 
edge, which  can  only  be  half-repressed,  that  the 
liberal  intelligentsia  is  compromised  by  its  own  part 
in  bringing  to  being  what  it  now  so  dislikes.  By 
clinging  to  Yeltsin  long  after  the  illegality  and 
corruption  of  his  rule  was  plain,  in  the  name  of 
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defense  against  a  toothless  Communism,  it  de- 
stroyed its  credibility  m  the  eves  of  much  of  the 

population,  only  to  find  that  Yeltsin 
^■^       had  landed  it  with  Putin. 


I 


he  distance  between  the  frayed,  precarious 

I  iIik  ot  private  lives — of  a  people  now,  in  the 
words  of  Georgi  Derluguian,  "profoundly  tired 
and  resistant  to  any  public  mobilizing"  -and  the 
global  canvas  on  which  the  destiny  of  the  Russian 
state  is  written  seems  enormous.  Yet  there  is  one 
traumatic  knot  that  ties  them  together.  In  just 
five  years,  from  1990  to  1994,  the  mortality  rate 
,11110111;  Russian  men  soared  in  peacetime-  h\  $2 
pen  ent,  and  their  average  life  expectant  y  plum- 
meted to  under  fifty-eight  years,  below  that  of 
Pakistan.  By  20CH  the  population  had  fallen  by 
more  than  5  million  in  a  decade;  it  is  currently  los- 
ing 750,000  lives  a  year.  When  Yeltsm  took  pi  iw- 
er,  the  total  population  of  Russia  was  just  under 
150  million.  By  2050,  according  to  official  pro- 
jections, it  will  he  just  over  100  million.  So  many 
were  not  undone  by  Stalin  himself. 

Official  demographers  hasten  to  point  out  that 
high  mortality  rates  were  already  a  feature  of  the 
Brezhnev  period,  while  low  fertility  rates  are  after 
all  a  sign  ot  social  advanc  e,  in  syntony  with  West- 
ern Europe.  The  combination  of  a  mortmain  In  mi 
the  past  and  an  upgrade  from  the  future  has  been 
unfortunate,  but  why  blame  capitalism?  Against 
these  apologetics,  Eric  Hobsbawm's  judgment  that 
the  fall  of  the  U.S.S.R.  led  to  a  "human  catastro- 
phe" stands.  The  starkness  of  the  break  in  the  earh. 
1990s  is  not  to  he  gainsaid.  As  AIDS,  TB,  and  sky- 
rocketing rates  of  suicide  are  added  to  the  list  of 
traditional  killers — alcohol,  nicotine,  and  the 
like — public  health  care  has  wasted  away,  on  a 
share  of  the  budget  that  is  no  more  than  10  per- 
cent: below  that  of  Bolivia.  A  sense  of  the  sheer 
desolation  ot  the  demographic  scene  is  given  by 
the  plight  of  women — more  protected  from  the 
catastrophe  than  men.  1  lure  are  now  15  percent 
more  women  alive  in  this  society  than  men.  Vir- 
tually half  of  them  are  single.  Such  is  the  solitude 
of  those  who,  relatively  speaking,  are  the  survivi  irs. 

In  power-political  terms,  a  relentless  attritic  >n  <  if 
Russia's  human  st<  >ck  has  obvious  consequences  ft  ir 
its  role  in  the  world,  the  subject  of  urgent  addresses 
to  the  nation  by  Putin.  What  will  remain  of  the 
greatness  ot  the  past.'  Foreign  diplomats  were  fond 
of  describing  the  U.S.S.R.  as  "Upper  Volta  with 
rockets."  From  one  angle,  Russia  today  looks  more 
like  Saudi  Arabia  with  rockets,  although  against 
the  waxing  of  its  oil  revenues  must  he  set  the 
aging  of  its  missiles.  That  the  country,  even  it  it 
has  now  regained  a  certain  independence,  has  so 
come  down  in  the  world  haunts  not  only  its 
governing  class  hut  many  of  its  writers.  The  pos- 
sible spaces  of  empire  —past  or  future,  native  or 
alien — have  become  a  leitmotif  not  only  of  its 


political  discourse  but  of  its  litci.11  \  imagination. 
In  the  leading  example  of  the  "imperial  nov- 
el," now  an  accepted  form,  Pavel  KrusanoA  con 
structs  a  counterfactual  history  of  the  twentieth 
century.  1  lis  bestsellei  (  *kus  Angela  ("Bite  of  the 
Angel")  recounts  a  Russia  that  has  never  known 
a  revolution  and,  instead  of  contra<  ting  in  size, 
expands  to  il  sorb  the  whole  of  China  and  the 
Balkans,  under  the  superhuman  command  of 
ban  Nekitaev  ("Not-Chinese"),  a  tyrant  ai 
Olympian  freedom  from  all  morality.  Vladimir 
Sorokin  inverts  the  schema  in  his  latest  novel, 
/  )en'  ( )prichnika  ("The  Hay  of  the  Oprichnik"). 
By  the  year  2027,  the  monarchy  has  been  re- 
stored in  a  self-enclosed  Russia,  surrounded  by  a 
Oreat  Wall  and  run  by  a  reincarnation  of  Ivan 
IV's  corps  of  terrorists,  under  the  thumb  of  Chi- 
na, whose  goods  and  settlers  dominate  econom- 
ic life,  and  whose  language  is  the  preferred  idiom 
of  the  tsar's  children  themselves. 

The  extravagance  of  these  dreamlands  of  im- 
perial recovery  is  an  indication  not  of  any  feasible 
ambition  hut  of  a  psychology  of  compensation.  The 
reality  is  that  Russia's  rank  in  the  world  has  been 
irreversibly  transformed.  It  was  a  great  power  con- 
tinuously for  three  centuries:  longer — this  is  often 
forgotten — than  any  single  country  in  the  West.  In 
square  miles,  it  is  still  the  largest  state  on  earth.  But 
it  no  longer  has  a  major  industrial  base.  Its  econ- 
omy has  revived  as  an  export  platform  tor  raw  ma- 
terials, with  all  the  risks  of  overreliance  on  volatile 
world  prices  familiar  in  first  and  third  world  coun- 
tries alike — overvaluation,  inflation,  import  addic- 
tion, sudden  implosion.  Although  it  still  possesses 
the  only  nuclear  stockpile  anywhere  near  the  U.S. 
arsenal,  its  defense  industry  and  armed  services  are 
a  shadow  of  the  Soviet  past.  In  territory,  it  has 
shrunk  behind  its  borders  at  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  Its  population  is  smaller  than 

that  of  Bangladesh.  Its  GDP  is  less 

than  that  of  Mexico. 


M 


IT  A  ore  fundamental  in  the  long  run  for  the 
country's  identity  may  be  the  drastic  alteration  in 
its  geopolitical  setting.  Russia  is  now  wedged  be- 
tween a  still  expanding  European  Union  and  a 
vastly  empowered  China.  Historically  speaking, 
this  is  a  sudden  and  total  change  in  the  relative 
magnitudes  flanking  it  on  either  side.  Few  Russians 
have  yet  quite  registered  the  scale  ot  the  ridimen- 
sionamento  of  their  country.  To  the  west,  just 
when  the  Russian  elites  felt  they  could  at  last  re- 
join Europe,  where  the  country  properly  belonged, 
after  the  long  Soviet  isolation,  they  suddenly  find 
themselves  confronted  with  a  scene  in  which  they 
cannot  be  one  European  power  among  others 
(and  the  largest),  as  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
face  a  vast,  quasi-unified  continental  bloc,  from 
which  they  are  formally — and,  to  all  appearanc  es, 
permanently — excluded.  To  the  east,  there  is  the 
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rising  giant  of  China,  overshadowing  the  recov- 
ery of  Russia  but  still  utterly  remote  to  the  minds 
of  most  Russians.  Against  all  this,  Moscow  has 
only  the  energy  card — no  small  matter,  but  scarce- 
ly a  commensurate  counterbalance. 

These  new  circumstances  are  liable  to  deal  a 
double  blow  to  Russia's  traditional  sense  of  itself. 
On  the  one  hand,  racist  assumptions  of  the  supe- 
riority of  white  to  yellow  peoples  remain  deeply 
ingrained  in  popular  attitudes.  Long  accustomed 
to  regarding  themselves  .is — relatively  speaking — 
civilized  and  the  Chinese  as  backward,  it  not  bar- 
baric, Russians  rind  it  difficult  to  adjust  to  the 
spectacular  reversal  of  roles  t<  >dav,  when  China  has 
become  an  industrial  powerhouse  towering  above 
its  neighbor,  and  its  great  urban  centers  are  ex- 
emplars of  a  modernity  that  makes  rheir  Russian 
counterparts  It  >ok  small  and  shabby  by  comparison. 
The  s(  icial  and  ec<  >n<  >mic  dynamism  of  the  People's 
Republic,  brimming  with  conflict  and  vitality  of 
every  kind,  offers  a  painful  contrast,  for  those  will- 
ing to  look,  to  the  numbed  apathy  of  Russia — and 
this,  liberals  might  gloomily  reflect,  without  even 
the  deliverance  of  a  true  post-Communism.  The 
wound  to  national  pride  is  potentially  acute. 

Worse  lies  to  the  west.  Catherine  the  Great's 
famous  declaration  that  "Russia  is  a  European 
country"  was  nor  so  obvious  at  the  time,  and  has 
often  been  doubted  since,  by  f<  ireigners  and  natives 
alike.  But  its  spirit  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  Russian 
elites,  who  have  always — despite  the  urgings  of 
Eurasian  enthusiasts — mentally  faced  west,  not 
east.  In  many  practical  ways,  post-Communism  has 
restored  Russia  to  the  "common  European  home" 
Gorbachev  liked  to  invoke.  Travel,  sport,  crime, 
emigration,  dual  residence,  are  letting  better-off 
Russians  hack  into  a  world  they  once  shared  in  the 
Belle  Epoque.  But  at  state  level,  with  all  its  con- 
sequences for  the  national  psyche,  Russia — in  be- 
ing what  cannot  be  included  in  the  Union — is 
now  formally  defined  as  what  is  not  Europe,  in  the 
new,  hardening  sense  of  the  term.  The  injustice 
of  this  is  obvious.  Inconvenient  though  it  may 
be  fi  ir  the  ideologues  of  enlargement  to  acknowl- 
edge, Russia's  contribution  to  European  culture  has 
historically  been  greater  than  that  of  all  the  new 
member  states  of  the  E.U.  combined.  In  the  years 
to  come,  it  would  be  surprising  if  the  relationship 
between  Brussels  and  Moscow  did  not  rub. 

Few  peoples  have  had  to  undergo  the  variety  of 
successive  shocks — liberation,  depression,  expro- 
priation, attrition,  demotion — that  Russians  have 
endured  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half.  Even  if  these 
are  so  tar  only  a  brief  aftermath  of  the  much  vaster 
turbulences  of  the  last  century,  it  is  no  surprise  that 
the  masses  are  "profoundly  tired  and  resistant  to 
any  public  mobilizing."  What  they  will  eventual- 
ly make  of  the  new  experiences  remains  to  be 
seen.  For  the  moment,  Pushkin's  closing  line  ap- 
plies— "narod  bezrnolvstvuet."  The  people  are  silent. 


[c  chastisement] 

THE  $50,000  QUESTION 


Fri  >m  a  February  27  Senate  Foreign  Relations  (  .  •> > 
mittee  hearing  on  the  nomination  oj  Missouri  busi- 
nessman  Sam  Fox  to  be  I  ' S.  ambassador  to  Belgium. 
During  the  2004  presidential  race,  Fox  donated 
$50,000  to  Swift  Boat  Veterans  for  Truth,  a  527 
group  that  tried  to  discredit  Senator  John  Kerry's  mil- 
itary service  in  Vietnam. 

SENATOR  JOHN  KERRY:  I  assume  you  believe  that 
truth  in  public  life  is  important. 

SAM  FOX:  Yes,  sir. 

KERRY:  And  might  1  ask  you  your  opinion  of  the 
politics  of  personal  destruction? 

FOX:  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  amount  of 
money  that's  going  into  politics  and  even  more 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  politics  has  be- 
come mean  and  destructive.  Let  me  say  this,  I'm 
against  527s.  I  think  they've  hurt  a  lot  of  good, 
decent  people.  I  very  much  respect  your  dedi- 
cated service  to  this  country,  Senator  Kerry. 
You're  a  hero,  and  there  isn't  anybody  or  any- 
thing that's  going  to  take  that  away  from  you. 
But  527s  tried.  By  the  same  token,  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  aisle,  one  527  went  so  far  as  to 
compare  the  president  to  Adolf  Hitler. 

KERRY:  I'm  not  looking  for  anybody  to  call  me  a 
hero,  Mr.  Fox.  I  think  most  of  the  heroes 
died.  But  notwithstanding  the  comments  you 
made,  you  did  see  fit  to  contribute  a  very  sig- 
nificant sum  of  money  to  the  Swift  Boat  Vet- 
erans for  Truth.  Given  what  you  said  about 
how  bad  527s  are,  why  would  you  do  that? 

FOX:  My  wife,  Marilyn,  and  I  have  lived  the 
American  dream,  there's  no  question  about 
it.  My  father  came  here  with  only  the  clothes 
on  his  back.  Because  we're  blessed  financially 
now,  when  people  ask  us  for  money,  we  give. 
Especially  if  we  know  who's  asking. 

KERRY:  Well,  who  asked  you  to  give  to  the  SBVT? 

FOX:  I  don't  remember. 

KERRY:  You  have  no  recollection  why  you  gave 
away  $50,000? 

FOX:  I  gave  away  $50,000  because  I  was  asked  to. 

KERRY:  A  527,  as  you  said,  is  mean  and  ugly  and 
not  accountable.  Why  would  you  give 
$50,000  to  a  group  for  whom  you  have  no 
sense  of  accountability? 

FOX:  Because  if  527s  were  banned,  then  they 
would  be  banned  for  both  parties.  So  long  as 
they're  not  banned — 

KERRY:  So  two  wrongs  make  a  right?  Is  that 
the  judgment  you  would  bring  to  the 
ambassadorship? 

FOX:  No,  I  didn't  say  that  two  wrongs  make  a 
right,  sir. 

KERRY:  Why  did  you  do  it  then? 
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FOX:  I  did  it  because  politically  it's  necessary  if 
the  other  side  is  doing  it. 

KERRY:  So  as  an  individual  citizen,  you  don't 
think  you  have  any  responsibility  not  to  sup- 
port that  kind  of  politics.  Do  you  think  this 
should  matter  to  me? 

FOX:  I'm  sorry? 

KERRY:  Do  you  think  this  should  matter  to  me? 

FOX:  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  it's  disgraceful.  I  think  it's 
terrible.  But  that's  the  world  we  live  in.  I  think 
the  best  way  to  change  it  is  to  restrict  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  go  into  527s  and 
regulate  them. 

KERRY:  Well,  we've  been  trying  to  do  that  for  the 
twenty-two  years  I've  been  here,  and  one  of 
the  most  effective  ways  to  do  it  would  be  for 
people  like  yourself  to  know  what  they're  giv- 
ing to  and  care  about  it.  There's  a  question 
here,  obviously,  about  judgment.  I'm  not  trying 
to  be  unreasonable  about  it.  Sometimes  you  go 
to  these  hearings  and  senators  rant  and  rave  and 
scream.  I'm  not  a  screamer.  I  know  your  fami- 
ly is  here.  I'm  sure  they're  sitting  there  think- 
ing, "Why's  he  giving  my  dad  a  hard  time  right 
now?"  I  understand  that.  I'm  sympathetic  to 
it.  This  is  not  going  to  make  a  difference  to 
my  outcome,  but  it's  important  to  the  future. 


[Instructions] 

EMERGENCY 
PARKING  ONLY 


From  "Rough  Presentation  for  Gas  Limos  Project," 
among  files  presented  in  London  last  fall  in  the  case  of 
Dhiren  Barot,  an  Al  Qaeda  operative  born  in  India  and 
raised  in  England.  The  files,  written  by  Barot  and  dis- 
covered on  a  computer  seized  in  Pakistan  in  July  2004, 
detailed  his  plans  for  a  series  of  coordinated  attacks  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Barot 
pleaded  guilty  arid  was  sentenced  to  life  in  prison. 


T. 


.he  gas  cylinder  project  has  the  potential  to 
be  very  good.  I  have  applied  methods  I  learned 
from  senior  planners:  use  what  is  at  your  dispos- 
al, bending  it  to  suit  your  needs,  rather  than  wast- 
ing valuable  time  becoming  despondent  over  that 
which  is  not  within  your  reach. 

It  is  important  to  have  a  basic  understanding  of 
flammable  limits  and  stoichiometry,  since  it  is 
with  mathematics  that  you  will  know  how  to 
cause  the  largest  amount  of  damage.  To  ignore  this 
would  be  foolish — "a  shot  in  the  dark."  In  the 
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J  TNT  to  kill  -  n  Kashmir 

tnting  programmed  pencil  boxes  at  one  of 
their  check  -  man\  as  twenty'  soldiers  were 

killed.  It  propane  is  allowed  to  leak  into  a  labo- 
ratory and  then  ignited,  it  will  destroy  the  build- 
ing and  kill  anyone  inside.  Therefore,  we  can  ex- 
pect the  results  ot  a  propane-acetylene  mix  to  be 
quite  fbrmidab 

It  is  important  that  the  project  be  limited  to  in- 
doors. Should  an  attempt  on  an  outdoor  location 
be  made,  it  will  tail.  Whatever  target  ts  chosen,  it 
-  t  ssential  that  we  have  undisturbed  ace . 
the  area  and  that  no  one  else  be  present  while  the 
impro  c  device  is  being  set  up.  Any- 

one will  be  able  to  see  the  IEP.  becai  - 
hide's  windows  will  be  wound  down  as  the  gas  tills 
up  the  target  area.  There  will  be  noticeable  smells 
ot  petrol  and  rotten  eggs.  There  is  also  the  d 
ot  someone  in  the  vicinity  smoking.  Even  open- 
ing a  car  door  is  dangerous:  the  internal  light  of 
the  car  will  automatically  be  switched  on,  and 
this  could  ignite  the  leal 

To  transport  the  IEP.  a  large  vehicle  is  needed, 
but  the  vehicle  cannot  b  that  it  cannot 

\  en  into  underground  parking  areas.  The  ve- 
hicle must  also  be  able  to  be  cornered  in  confined 
uiltiple-story  car  parks  often  have 
sharp  bends  and  turns  at  ramp  areas.  Many  car 

-  are  frequented  by  YlFs  and  bus 
driving  expensive  cars,  so  the  car  must  blend  into 
irroundings.  In  order  to  hide  the  IEP.  tint- 
ed windov  -  --  .  Aided  that 
would  be  to  use  Umou- 
d  they 
:  require  a  driver  with  special  skills.  Tr 
thev  ..  ,                                   n  white,  black 
Kich  would  be  better.  K 
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[Testimony] 

INTO  THE 
OBLIVION 


undertaker,  poet,  and  ess 

Thomas  Lynch  to  the  President's  Council  on 
which  met  last  Jm  rgan 

irion.  Lynch  is  the  author  of  The  Un- 
dertaking Lite  Studies  from  the  Dismal  Trade. 
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.v  experience  with  bodies  and  the  pans  ot 
bodies  over  the  past  thirrv-five  years  has  taught  me 
that  our  dead  are  precious  to  us  because  our~  - 
species,  tor  better  or  tor  worse,  that  has  learned  to 
deal  with  death,  the  idea  of  the  thing,  by  dealing 
with  our  dead,  the  thing  itself.  It  casts  my  imagi- 
nation back  to  forty  or  fiftv  thousand  years  ago, 
when  the  first  human  widow  awakened  in  that 
cave  to  the  dead  lump  ot  protein  next  to  her  and 
said.  "Mv.  he's  very  quiet  this  morning."  or  words 
to  that  effect.  Pepending  on  the  season  and  the 
weather,  sooner  or  later  she  would  begin  to  sense — 
actually,  she'd  begin  to  smell — that  this  stillness 
was  a  different  stillness  than  she  had  ever  expe- 
rienced before.  She  knew  she'd  have  to  do  some- 
;  -bout  it.  She  knew  she'd  have  to  leave  the 
cave  to  him.  in  which  case.  I  suppose,  it  would  be- 
come his  tomb.  Or  maybe  she  thought  she'd  drag 
him  out  bv  the  ankles  and  kick  his  sorrv  self  over 
the  cliff,  in  which  case  we  could  call  him  "con- 
to  the  oblivion."  or  mavbe  she'd  build  a  tire 
and  burn  his  body,  or  she  . .-.  a  hole  in  the 

ground  and  tip  him  into  it. 

Whatever  she  did,  whatever  oblivion  sh 

":ie  questions  that  quickened  in  her 
that  void  became,  I  think,  the  sig- 
nature of  our  species,  wh  ~es  us  from  rock 

other  living  things  that  die.  L      king   nto  what- 
ever oblivion  she  consigned  that  first  dead  thing 
•  randard  questions.  I  hear  them 
■v:  "Is  that  all  there 
m  it  happen  to  me'  \\~hv  is  it 

:are.  I've  s? 
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md  never 
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parts  of  bodies  of  dead  gangsters,  buried  maybe  in 
Milford,  Michigan,  where  last  month  they  went 
digging  for  whatever  is  left  of  Jimmy  Hoffa  at  Hid- 
den Dreams  Farm,  or  whether  we  are  looking  for 
our  dead  at  the  Fresh  Kills  landfill  site,  where 
their  bodies  are  commingled  with  those  of  their 
murderers  on  September  1 1 ,  the  dead  are  with 
us.  We  are  all  haunted,  properly  and  happily  in 

some  cases,  not  only  by  their  memories 

but  also  by  their  remnants. 


A  he 


here  are  distinctions  to  be  made  between 
the  notions  of  medical  death  or  metabolic  death, 
social  death,  spiritual  death,  and  actual  death  as 
far  as  your  family  is  concerned.  I  might  know,  for 
example,  that  after  a  cremation,  we  end  up  with, 
say,  fourteen  pounds  of  bone  fragment  and  dessi- 
cated  tissue  that  we  can  put  in  a  box  and  hand  to 
the  family,  but  when  you  see  the  elderly  sister 
come  to  claim  the  ashes  of  a  sister  whose  own 
children  couldn't  come  and  get  her,  when  she 
bears  that  box  like  viaticum,  when  she  walks  out 
the  door,  flips  the  button  to  open  the  trunk,  and 
then  reconsiders  and  goes  to  the  back  door  and 
opens  it  up,  and  then  thinks  better  of  it  and  clos- 
es it  again,  when  she  goes  to  the  front-seat  pas- 
senger door,  opens  it  up,  places  the  box  on  the  front 
seat,  and  then  clicks  a  seat  belt  around  it,  you 
can  see  that  whether  we  are  remnant  or  icon  or 
relic  is  not  up  to  you  or  me.  It's  up  to  the  living 
who  bear  us  in  their  memory  and,  in  fact,  bear  our 
mortality,  because  we  are  humans,  tied  to  this 
humus,  this  layer  of  earth  from  which  our  monu- 
ments and  our  homes  and  our  histories  rise  up. 

The  market,  the  retail  event  of  organ  and  tis- 
sue procurement,  is  something  that  may  have 
medical  consequences,  but  to  most  families  it  re- 
mains a  mystery,  tied  up  in  issues  of  personhood, 
not  parts.  There's  this  "just  a  shell"  theory  of  how 
we  should  relate  to  dead  human  bodies.  You  hear 
a  lot  of  it  from  young  clergy  and  old  family  friends, 
well-intentioned  in-laws,  folks  who  are  unsettled 
by  the  fresh  grief  of  others.  You  hear  it  when  you 
bring  a  mother  and  a  father  in  for  the  first  sight  of 
their  dead  daughter  killed  in  a  car  wreck  or  left  out 
to  rot  by  some  mannish  violence.  It  is  proffered  as 
a  kind  of  comfort  in  the  teeth  of  a  comfortless 
situation,  consolation  to  the  inconsolable.  Be- 
tween the  inhale  and  exhale  of  the  bone-racking 
sob  such  hurts  produce,  some  frightened  and  well- 
meaning  ignoramus  is  bound  to  give  out  with, 
"It's  okay,  it's  not  her.  That's  just  a  shell." 

I  once  saw  an  Episcopalian  deacon  nearly 
decked  by  the  swift  slap  of  a  mother  of  a  teenag- 
er dead  of  leukemia  to  whom  he  had  tendered 
this  counsel.  "I'll  tell  you  when  it's  just  a  shell," 
the  woman  said.  "For  now  and  until  I  tell  you 
otherwise,  she's  my  daughter."  The  woman  was  as- 
serting the  long-standing  right  of  the  living  to 
declare  the  dead  dead.  Just  as  we  declare  the  living 


alive  through  baptisms  and  lovers  in  love  by  nup- 
tials, funerals  are  the  way  we  close  the  gap  between 
the  death  that  happens  and  the  death  that  matters. 
It's  how  we  assign  meaning  to  our  little  histories. 
And  the  rituals  we  devise  to  conduct  the  living  and 
the  beloved  and  the  dead  from  one  status  to  an- 
other have  less  to  do  with  performance  than  they 
do  with  meaning.  In  a  world  where  "dysfunctional" 
has  become  the  operative  adjective,  a  body  that  has 
ceased  to  work  has,  it  would  seem,  few  useful  ap- 
plications beyond  those  we  are  talking  about  here 
this  morning.  It's  dysfunction  more  manifest  than 
the  sexual  and  familial  forms  that  fill  our  tabloids 
and  talk  shows.  A  body  that  doesn't  work  is,  in  the 
early  going,  the  evidence  we  have  of  a  person 
who  has  ceased  to  be,  and  a  person  who  has  ceased 


[Anecdote] 

SWEET  CHARIOT 


B)>  Bert  Keizer,  from  his  essay  "Rites  of  Depar- 
ture," in  the  Spring  issue  of  The  Threepenny  Re- 
view. Keizer  works  at  a  chronic-care  facility  in 
Amsterdam  and  is  the  author  of  several  books, 
including  Dancing  with  Mister  D. 
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little  while  ago  I  attended  a  funeral  where 
the  relatives  had  decided  on  homemade  gestures 
for  their  final  goodbye.  I  was  standing  with  the  oth- 
er mourners  near  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery,  and 
we  commiserated  in  mute  despair  about  the  suicide 
of  the  young  colleague  we  were  to  bury  that  day: 
he  was  forty-two,  the  father  of  a  boy  of  three  and 
a  girl  of  six.  As  I  was  waiting  for  the  sound  of  the 
black  hearse  rolling  slowly  past  us,  with  its  char- 
acteristic sound  of  crunching  pebbles  under  the 
tires,  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  woman  riding  a  bi- 
cycle, to  which  had  been  attached  a  two-wheeled 
cart  carrying  a  brightly  colored  coffin.  I  was  tak- 
en aback  at  first,  not  realizing  what  I  was  looking 
at,  and  then  when  it  slowly  dawned  on  me,  I  was 
in  for  a  further  shock:  on  top  of  the  coffin,  the  dead 
man's  little  boy  sat  playing  at  "driving  a  car."  The 
whole  scene  struck  me  as  a  desperate  attempt  at 
saying  "Howdy!"  to  Death,  whom  I  happen  to 
know  as  a  gentleman  of  the  Old  School  who  likes 
to  keep  his  distance.  I'm  afraid  this  type  of  famil- 
iarity can  breed  contempt,  this  time  the  other 
way  round,  and  Fate  might  he  tempted  to  exact  a 
measure  of  vengeance  as  a  compensation  for  such 
gross  behavior.  We're  merely  humans,  after  all, 
and  should  know  our  place. 


RtADINlis      11 


ro  be  i-  as  compelling  a  prospect  as  it  was  when  the 
first  hominid  dug  holes  tor  his  dead 
>*  and  set  <  >ur  species  apart  from  the  others. 


S, 


'o  1  encourage  you,  as  you  wrestle  with 
these  difficult  issues,  to  consider  the  traffic  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead,  because  in  most 

of  these  situations,  there  is  no  medicine  or 
math,  no  bottom  line  or  Bible  verse,  that  will 
explain  the  mystery  we  behold  when  we  behold 
someone  we  love  dying  or  dead.  1  know  this 
not  only  because  ot  my  professional  and  per- 
sonal experience  but  because  I  also  sense  it  m 
the  lives  ot  people  all  around  me.  The  bodies  ot 
the  newly  dead  are  not  debris  or  remnant,  nor 


entirely  icon  or  essence.  They  are  rather 
changelings,  incubates,  hatchlings  ot  a  new  re- 
ality that  bear  our  names  and  dates,  our  images 
and  likenesses,  as  surely  in  the  eves  and  ears  ot 
our  children  and  grandchildren  as  did  words  ot 
our  birth  in  the  ears  ot  our  parents  and  their 
parents.  It  is  wise  to  treat  such  new  things  ten- 
derly, carefully,  and  with  honor. 


[Contest) 

TOO  MUCH  OF  WATER 
HAST  THOU 


[Vocation] 

DEATH  BE  NOT  PLUSH 

From  the  website  of  Huggable  Urns,  a  company 
that  sells  cremation  urns  in  the  form  of  stuffed  ani- 
mals  and  pillows.  In  2005,  the  company  introduced 
a  new  line  oj  teddy  bear-shaped  urns  wearing  T- 
shirts  with  the  logos  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
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lexandra,  the  founder  id  Huggable 
Urns,  is  passionate  about  maintaining  the  loving 
connections  between  the  living  and  loved  ones 
who  have  moved  on.  "Our  society  doesn't  deal 
well  with  the  dying  process,"  she  says,  "and  this  can 
make  it  very  hard  tor  people  who  are  grieving  and 
are  torcibly  separated  from  the  remains  of  their 
loved  one.  When  my  own  father  died,  his  ashes 
were  put  into  a  plastic  urn,  which  was  stored  in  my 
mother's  closet.  All  1  wanted  to  do  was  hold  him 
again,  but  the  urn  was  hard  and  impersonal." 

Alexandra's  search  for  a  way  to  be  able  to  hug 
and  feel  close  to  him  led  her  to  develop  these 
unique  urns,  extremely  sott  and  comforting  to  the 
touch,  perfect  tor  holding,  and  discreet  and  styl- 
ish enough  to  keep  visible  in  the  home  without 
causing  discomfort  or  embarrassment  to  visitors. 

"I  just  love  to  sir  and  hold  my  father,"  she  says. 
"Even  though  1  know  that  he  has  moved  on,  it 
gives  me  great  comfort  to  know  he  is  physically 
c  h  ise  and  a  part  of  my  lite,  instead  of  being  hidden 
away  in  a  closet  or  scattered  somewhere." 

Huggable  Urns  has  become  Alexandra's  life 
passion.  She  hopes  that  Huggable  Urns  will  help 
break  down  the  mystery  and  fear  surrounding  the 
natural  process  of  death  and  grieving.  Anything 
that  can  give  a  little  comfort  when  you  need  it 
most  has  to  be  a  good  thing! 


From  the  January  12  airing  of  Morning  Rave  on 
KDND  107 .9  FM,  a  radio  station  in  Sacramento, 
(  aUfomia,  thai  hills  itself  as  The  End.  The  program 
held  a  a  mtest ,  "Hold  Your  Wee  for  a  Wii , "  m  which 
eighteen  contestants  were  asked  to  drink  large  quan- 
tities of  water  without  urinating  or  vomiting  in  order 
to  win  a  Nintendo  Wii  video-game  console,  which 
retails  for  $250.  Jennifer  Strange,  a  twenty-eight- 
year -old  mother  of  three,  agreed  to  accept  second 
prize,  a  pair  of  tickets  to  a  Justin  Timberlake  concert, 
after  all  but  one  other  contestant  had  been  eliminat- 
ed. After  taking  the  day  off  work,  she  was  fourid  dead 
at  her  home,  reportedly  of  water  intoxication.  KDND 
canceled  Morning  Rave  and  fired  ten  employees, 
including  the  on-air  personalities  Lukas ,  Money ,  Fes- 
ter, Carter,  and  Trish.  Portions  of  the  broadcast  were 
released  by  the  Sacramento  Bee. 


LUKAS:  How  much  water  you  think  you  can  drink 
before  you  have  to  wee?  We're  gonna  be  drink- 
ing 'til  like — 

FESTER:  1  did  like  two  gallons,  1  think. 

ALL:  Two  gallons! 

LUKAS:  Aw,  dude — 

TRISH:  Can't  you  get  water  poisoning  and,  like,  die? 

LUKAS:  [Laughing]  Your  body  is  98  percent  water, 
why  can't  you  take  in  as  much  water  as 


you  want 


TRISH:  I  don't  know — 

FESTER:  How  much  did  he  drink,  that  poor  kid 
in  college? 

LUKAS:  Yeah,  well,  he  was  doing  other  things. 

TRISH:  Maybe  we  should  have  researched 
this  beforehand. 

FESTER:  Next  thing  you  know,  I  break  out  in  hives, 
and  I'm  in  an  ambulance. 

LUKAS:  If  it  gets  dangerous  tor  somebody,  their 
body  will  automatically  throw  it  up.  And  if  you 
throw  up  the  water,  you're  out  of  the  contest. 

EVA,  A  CALLER:  Those  people  that  are  drinking  all 
that  water  can  get  sick  and  possibly  die  from  wa- 
ter intoxication. 
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'Homo  Ergaster,"  by  Hirnshi  Sugimoto,  whose  work  was  on  view  this  spring  at  Fraenkel  Gallery,  in  San  Francis 


LUKAS:  Yeah,  we're  aware  of  that. 

MANEY:  They  signed  releases,  so  we're  not  re- 
sponsible. It's  okay. 

LUKAS:  And  if  they  get  to  the  point  where  they 
have  to  throw  up,  they're  going  to  throw  up,  and 
they're  out  of  the  contest  before  they  die.  So 
that's  good,  right? 

EVA:  Aw,  that's  mean!  I  suppose  so. 

LUKAS:  How  come  you  guys  didn't  do  it? 

EVA:  Because  we  don't  want  to  die. 

LUKAS:  Oh,  okay.  Let  me  ask  Carter  if  anybody's 
dying.  Hey  Carter,  is  anybody  dying  in  there? 

CARTER:  Uh,  we  got  a  guy  who's  just  about  to  die. 

[Everyone  laughs.] 

MANEY:  Oh,  good,  make  sure  he  signs  the  release! 

LUKAS:  I  like  that  we  laugh  at  that.  Get  the  in- 
surance on  that,  please! 

LUKAS:  Right  down  to  the  final  two!  Oh,  my.  Two 
people  puked.  One  person  watched  the  other 
person  puke,  and  there  was  a  chain  reaction. 


CARTER:  I  can't  hear  you  guys.  It's  chaos  in  here. 

Come  over  here,  ladies.  It's  two  chicks. 
JENNIFER  STRANGE:  Hello? 
LUKAS:  Hi,  who's  this? 
STRANGE:  Jennifer. 
LUKAS:  Congratulations  on  making  it  to  the  final  two. 

How  are  you  feeling? 
STRANGE:  I  don't  have  to  go  pee,  but  my  stomach 

is,  like,  really,  really  full. 
LUKAS:  Is  it  all  the  way  back  up  to  your  neck? 
STRANGE:  It  looks  like  I'm  pregnant  again.  It's 

pretty  funny,  I'm  kind  of  entertained. 
MANEY:  How  much  longer  do  you  think  you  could 

go,  Jennifer? 
STRANGE:  Um,  I  think  as  long  as  my  stomach 

will  continue  to  let  me.  Maybe  a  couple 

more  bottles. 
LUKAS:  Jennifer,  what's  the  situation  about  Justin 

Timberlake  tonight? 
STRANGE:  I  don't  want  to — 1  want  the  Wii. 
LUKAS:  You  do  want  the  Wii? 
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FAMILY  MEANS 
NOTHING  TO  ME 


H\  Rebecca  (  'urtis,  from  her  stor>  "Family  Means 
Nothing  to  Me  and  /  Dislike  (  'fu'JaVen,"  rc/iir/i  ap- 
ed f /w s  u/mter  m  Noon  (  mi[\\  /nw  boolc, 
I  went}  (  irand  and  Othei  I  ales  of  L  ive  and 
Money,  will  be  published  in  July,  by  Harper!  olUn 
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have  twi  i  nephews  and  twi  >  nieces,  whom  I  fin  J 
odious  especially  the  nieces.  I  have  had  pels  in 
the  past,  and  liked  them  al  first,  but  whenevi  i  I 
breal  up  with  a  boyfriend,  I  make  him  keep  the  pet. 
I've  been  told  I  am  shy,  bul  never  in  bed.  I  some- 
times tell  jokes,  but  have  nevei  been  described  as 
witty,  i  crave  physical  affection,  bul  am  mostly 
too  scared  to  give  it.  In  m\  free  nine,  I  sil  al  home 
alone  and  accomplish  little.  I  am  not  more  pas- 
sionate or  sensual  than  anyone  else  I  km  iw;  how 
ever,  I  would  have  no  way  of  knowing,  sun  e  I  have 
no  idea  how  to  measure  passion.  I  like  sex  very 
much,  and  whal  I  like  best  is  unprotected  sex; 
though  il  you  ask,  I  will  tell  you  i  haveonh,  had  if 
with  one  other  person,  01  maybe  two.  As  for  my 
persona,  a  few  physic  al  fa<  is  will  do:  I  have  an  ugly 
i-  I  am  short  and  have  hairy  arms  and  a  mus 
t.u  he  (whk  h  I  bleach).  I  have  free  kles  all  over  my 
body.  My  hair  is  brown,  my  eyes  are  brown,  and 
my  skin  is  pink.  Idonoi  like  to  say  m\,  age,  though 
rest  assured  I  am  not  young.  I  love  food  and  often 
eat  too  much.  I  am  not  religious  and  have  t)^  idea 
whal  it  means  to  be  a  Jew.  I  am  not  Jewish.  I  have 
never  traveled  outside  the  I  Inited  States  and  have 
little  desire  to  do  so;  unless  someone  were  to  pay 
loi  everything  and  make  all  my  reservations  in 
advance;  and  then  they  would  also  have  to  arrange 
for  me  to  lake  time  off  from  work  and  repay  me  the 
money,  I  lost  from  the  time  when  I  should  have 
been  working.  In  thai  c  ase,  I  would  like  to  travel 
outside  of  the  I  Inited  States.  My  idea  of  a  perfect 
first  date  is  that  I  do  not  have  to  talk,  because  you 
like  me  so  mm.  h  that  yi  >u  have  the  immediate  urge 
to  fall  asleep  with  me;  you  pay  for  everything,  by 
the  way,  and  n  is  expensive.  As  for  my  faults,  I  have 
few.  I  snore,  but  no  more  than  most  women;  I 
steal  blankets  in  the  night,  hul  no  more  than  most 
women.  I  have  nevei  met  anyone  as  smart  as  I 
am,  though  I  admit  thai  I  am  noi  very  smart.  I  am 
ready  to  love  someone.  I  would  treat  him  well, 
though  how  well  would  depend  on  hi  w  he  treat 
ed  me,  and  il  he  treated  me  too  well,  I  am  afraid  that 
l  might  treat  him  badly  in  response.  M\  past  tela 
tionships  have  all  been  excellent. 


STRANi  IE:  I  was  templed.  I  was  really,  realh.  tempi 
ed,  and  everyone's  gonna  hate  me  forevei 

(  AK  I  IK:  I  got  a  pair  ol  ti(  kels,  lower  level,  Justin 

Timberlake  2007  FutureSex  Love  show  live, 
Arco  Anna,  tonight,  and  I  will  throw  them 
away  if  you  do  nol  want  to  take  them 

STRANGE:  He's  gonna  throw  'em  away  it  I  don't 
take  'em. 

LUKAS:  Trust  me,  we're  not  gonna  throw  'em  away. 

sikani SE:  I'm  gi mna  have  t< i  say 

i  ARTER:  Three      two — 

i  ,i    (  !od,  tins  really  su<  ks. 

CARTER:      om 

STRANGE:  No  deal. 

LUKAS:  No  deal! 

1 1 IKAS:  [ennifei ,  I  heard  you're  nor  doing  too  well. 

STRANGE:  My  head  hurts.  I  lu\  keep  telling  me 
thai  it's  the  water,  thai  it'll  tell  my  head  to 
hurt,  and  then  it'll  make  me  puke. 

1 1  IKAS:  Who  told  you  that,  the  intern? 

STRANGE:  Yeah,  Il  hurls,  but  it  makes  you 
feel  light-headed,  so  I'm  nol  sure  it  I'm 
just,  like — 

LUKA  :  I  his  is  what  il  feels  like  when  you're 
dr<  wning.  There's  a  lot  of  water  inside  you! 

STRANGE:  Oh,  it  hurts. 

i  1  IKAS:  We  want  to  get  you  out  of  your  misery.  We 
w<  mid  like  to  ( iffer  you  again,  one  more  time, 
and  the  last  time,  Justin  Timberlake  tickets 
for  tonight  because  it  seems  like  Lucy  has  a 
big  bladder  and  she's  not  going  anywhere. 
ii  ■  •  :<  iE:  You  know,  they  laughed  at  mefoi  nun 
ing  them  down  the  first  nine,  so  I'm  not  gonna 
turn  them  down  again,  I'll  take  'em. 

1 1  IKAS:  All  right,  bring  Yin  in.  Bring  everybody  in. 
lennilei   is  g(  mna  lake  it . 

1 1  IKAS:  Aw,  she  looks  sick.  [Laughs.  |  Oh  my  gosh, 

look  al  her  belly!  Are  you  pregnant  ? 
[Everyone  laughs.] 

I  KISI  |:  No,  she  said  it  looks  like  her  belly  when  she 

was  pregnant !  Look,  it's  totally  sticking  out! 
I  UK  \s:  Oh  my  gosh,  look  at  that  belly! 
IRISH:  That  is  so  funny! 
I  i  1  \s:  That's  full  of  water! 
i  Risi  I:  You  look  probably  three  months  pregnant. 
UNII'I  Nl  II  [ED:  She's  a  mother  of  three. 

I  RISI  I:  I  know,  she's  a  little  liny  thing,  too! 

I I  ikas:  Come  on  over,  lennifer.  You  okay?  You 
wani  to  lie  down? 

IRISH:  She  (  an't  even  walk. 

I  I  IKAS:  You  gonna  pass  out  ?  Too  much  walei  .' 

SI  RANK  IE:  1  could  probably  drink  more  it  you  guys 

could  pick  me  up. 
UNIDENTIFIED:  (  Jive  her  another  bottle! 

H  RAN(  IE:  You  want  me  to? 
I  I  IKAS:  No. 

STR  \NGE:  What  could  I  get? 

I  I  IKAS:  No,  I  don't  think  SO.  Well,  you're  going  to 
lustin  I  imberlake  tonight. 
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[Story] 

THE  POOR  GIRL 


B;y  Sigrid  Nunez,  from  McSweeney's,  issue  22.  Sev- 
eral stories  in  the  issue,  by  various  authors,  are  based 
on  ideas  from  the  notebooks  ofF.  Scott  Fitzgerald  for 
stories  he  never  wrote.  Nunez  chose  "Girl  marries  a 
dissipated  man  and  keeps  him  in  healthy  seclusion.  She 
meanwhile  grows  restless  and  raises  hell  on  the  side." 
Nunez  is  ine  author  of  five  novels,  most  recently  The 
Last  of  Her  Kind. 


angel  of  salvation.  The  longer  they  were  mar- 
ried, the  less  we  saw  of  them.  It  was  all  part  of 
Eunice's  battle  plan:  to  get  Calvin  on  the  wag- 
on, to  get  Calvin's  health  back,  to  get  Calvin 
working  again.  We  were  a  bad  influence,  of 
course — part  of  the  old  lifestyle  that  had  con- 
tributed to  his  ruin.  Most  of  us  had  grown  up 
together  (Calvin  and  I,  as  it  happens,  on  the 
same  Park  Avenue  block),  or  had  gone  to  the 
same  schools.  The  war  had  scattered  us  for  a 
bit,  but  now  a  group  of  the  old  boys  had  re- 
bonded,  and  those  who  hadn't  already  married 
and  settled  down  had  discovered  bohemia. 


Ik^/he  was  a  pretty  girl,  and  everyone  knew  her 
story.  Calvin  Trent  had  discovered  her  in  one 
of  his  favorite  hunting  grounds:  Central  Park. 
She  came  from  some  shabby  New  England 
town,  and  she  was  an  orphan.  That  part  of  her 
story — how  she'd  lost  both  parents — was  never 
much  talked  about  and  remains  obscure  to  me. 
The  people  who  had  raised  her  had  been  dirt 
poor.  "She  comes  from  nothing,"  Calvin  would 
say,  as  if  this  were  some  kind  of  grace.  When  he 
met  her,  she  was  selling  hats — or  it  might  have 
been  gloves  or  scarves — in  a  shop  somewhere 
on  Madison. 

She  had  a  poor  girl's  teeth,  but  other  than 
that  she  was  fine.  She  had  clear  skin,  resilient 
red  hair,  and  a  child's  powdery  scent.  Her  green 
eyes  were  large  and  soft.  Her  name,  for  which 
she  can  hardly  be  held  responsible,  was  Eunice 
Cramp.  She  rarely  smiled,  perhaps  because  of 
those  teeth,  but  though  on  the  quiet  side  and 
woefully  insecure,  she  was  not  a  glum  sort  of 
girl,  not  at  all. 

The  summer  they  met,  Calvin  was  already 
well  into  his  decline.  His  last  book  had  fared 
badly,  worse  than  the  one  before.  He  was  all 
washed  up,  everyone  said,  and  he  knew  it — 
knew  that  this  was  what  people  were  saying,  I 
mean.  He  was  at  that  point  in  a  serious 
drinker's  life  where  he  could  no  longer  concen- 
trate, even  when  sober.  He  could  not  work,  and 
he  could  not  stop  drinking,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  losing  his  mind.  His  appearance  at  times 
could  shock  you,  he  looked  so  uncared  for;  and 
his  behavior — well,  no  doubt  you've  heard. 

But  Eunice  Cramp  was  going  to  change  all  that. 
Eunice  believed  in  Calvin  Trent.  Of  course  she 
did.  She  was  in  love  with  the  man  and  all  starry- 
eyed  about  the  author — though  in  fact  when  he 
introduced  himself  in  Central  Park,  she  had  no 
idea  who  he  was.  Then  again,  which  of  his  girls 
ever  did?  But  Eunice  was  different  from  his  other 
girls,  and  this  Calvin  grasped. 

Through  the  unlifting  fog  of  inebriation,  she 
shone  out  to  him  for  what  she  was:  a  beacon,  an 


[Advice] 


JET  BLUES 


From  a  manual  distributed  last  summer  by  North- 
west Airlines  to  workers  who  had  recently  been  laid 
off.  After  employee  complaints,  the  airline  apolo- 
gized and  stopped  further  distribution.  Northwest 
Airlines  filed  for  bankruptcy  in  2005 . 


Use  the  phone  book  instead  of  directory 

assistance. 
Do  your  own  nails. 

Replace  hundred-watt  bulbs  with  sixty-watt. 
Buy  spare  parts  for  your  car  at  the  junkyard. 
Go  to  museums  on  free  days. 
Get  hand-me-down  clothes  and  toys  for  your 

kids  from  family  and  friends. 
Write  letters  instead  of  calling. 
Make  your  own  baby  food. 
Buy  old  furniture  at  yard  sales  and  refinish  it 

yourself. 
Hang  clothes  out  to  dry. 
Take  a  date  for  a  walk  along  the  beach  or  in 

the  woods. 
Grocery  shop  on  double-coupon  days. 
Ask  your  doctor  for  samples  of  prescriptions. 
Don't  use  your  dishwasher's  dry  cycle;  open  the 

door  and  let  the  dishes  air  dry. 
Cut  the  kids'  hair  yourself. 
Use  old  newspapers  for  cat  litter. 
Turn  the  hot-water  heater  down  and  wrap  it 

with  insulation. 
Donate  time  instead  of  money  to  religious 

organizations  and  charities. 
Grow  your  own  vegetables  and  herbs. 
Borrow  a  dress  for  a  big  night  out. 
Don't  be  shy  about  pulling  something  you  like 

out  of  the  trash. 
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Echoes  in  Steel  II,  by  Paul  Ching-Bor,  whose  work  was  displayed  last  jail  at  Reeves  Contemporary ,  in  New  York  City. 


Several  of  us  were  hard  at  work,  or  claimed  to 
he,  writing  or  painting  masterpieces,  hut  the  ac- 
tivity to  which  we  were  most  devoted  in  those 
days  was  carousing. 

Give  the  lady  a  medal:  she  turned  the  old 
Greenwich  Village  flat — scene  of  so  many  royal 
dehauches — into  a  proper  little  home.  When- 
ever we  did  see  Calvin,  we  were  amazed.  He 
looked  years  younger;  he  seemed  steadier  than 
we'd  ever  known  him. 

His  old  confidence — his  cockiness — had 
come  flooding  hack.  "Think  1  give  a  damn  what 
people  say  about  my  wife's  teeth.'" 

Once,  he  let  me  read  some  of  the  new  book 
he  was  working  on.  Though  I'd  given  up  novel- 
writing  myself  hy  this  time,  and  was  thinking  of 
turning  to  drama,  to  Calvin  1  was  still  his  chief 
rival  as  well  as  his  sharpest  critic.  The  new  work 
was  very  good  indeed,  up  to  his  best 
work,  and  I  almost  told  him  so. 


S. 


'everal  years  passed,  and  Calvin  the  old 
hell-raiser  was  living  the  lite  of  a  monk.  His 
work,  which  now  completely  absorbed  him — 
the  big  novel  that  would  put  him  hack  on  top — 
was  still  a  year  or  so  from  being  finished.  One 


day,  at  Schrafft's,  the  all-hut-forgotten  Eunice 
ran  into  Kitty,  one  of  the  girls  who  was  part  of 
our  circle  hack  then,  and  the  two  of  them  had 
coffee.  This  girl  Kitty  was  an  expert  at  getting 
others  to  confide  in  her,  and  that  is  how  we 
learned  that  Eunice  was  unhappy.  She  had  mar- 
ried Calvin  with  the  expectation  that,  in  time, 
he  would  give  her  a  child.  Now  she  knew  this 
would  never  happen.  When  we  asked  Kitty  to 
explain,  she  only  waggled  her  eyebrows  mean- 
ingfully. This  was,  of  course,  the  most  succulent 
tidbit  of  the  whole  story. 

As  it  turned  out,  being  her  husband's  care- 
taker, secretary,  and  guardian,  though  it  kept 
her  frightfully  busy,  was  not  enough  for  Eunice. 
Protecting  Calvin  from  had  influences  and  dis- 
tractions had  isolated  her  as  well,  so  that  she 
found  herself  with  no  real  friends  of  her  own. 
She  suffered  also  from  knowing  how  appalled 
Calvin's  family  was  that  he  had  married  be- 
neath himself.  (Calvin's  mother  all  hut  held  her 
nose  around  Eunice.)  And  though  Calvin  kept 
assuring  Eunice  (as  he'd  assured  us,  too,  when 
we  protested)  that  the  difference  in  their  back- 
grounds didn't  matter,  she  knew  that  it  mat- 
tered a  great  deal  and  that  it  always  would. 
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She  hadn't  much  to  look  forward  to  each  day, 
the  poor  girl,  and  she  wasn't  getting  any  younger. 
Her  old  dreams — the  dreams  that  had  brought 
her  to  the  big  city  in  the  first  place — now  re- 
turned to  haunt  her.  She  was  weary,  but  she  was 
also  restless,  ever  so.  She  couldn't  sleep  at  night, 
she  said,  for  the  throbbing  in  her  blood,  the  tor- 
menting fear  that  life  was  passing  her  by.  And 
here,  it  seems,  Eunice  had  started  to  cry.  Though 
she'd  never  told  anyone  before,  and,  according 
to  Kittv,  blushed  so  hard  she  turned  the  table- 
cloth pink,  Eunice  confessed  that,  once  upon  a 

time,  she'd  imagined  some  sort  of  place 

for  herself  in  the  theater! 


A 


_nd  that  is  how  she  came  back  into  our 
circle.  First  Kitty  and  then  the  other  girls  and 
then  all  of  us  together  rallied  round  lonely,  un- 
happy Eunice.  No  friends?  Why,  we  were  her 
friends!  We  would  see  to  it  that  she  got  out 
more;  we  would  show  her  the  pleasures  and  ex- 
citement she  had  been  missing.  She  didn't  want 
Calvin  to  know,  of  course.  She  was  afraid  he'd 
be  tempted  to  join  us  and  that  he'd  return  to  his 
old  wicked  ways.  And  surely  she  was  right.  The 
wonder  is  that  she  never  for  a  moment  seemed 
to  fear  that  she  might  be  in  any  danger  from  us. 

"I  wouldn't  have  befriended  her  in  the  first 
place,"  Kitty  grumbled,  "if  I'd  known  she  was 
nothing  but  a  little  tramp."  It  was  the  pot  call- 
ing the  kettle  black,  of  course,  but  that  is  how 
women  are. 

With  Eunice's  kind,  it  takes  only  one  small 
sin  to  make  a  girl  judge  herself  fallen.  The  feel- 
ing makes  her  hate  herself,  and  the  self-hatred 
compels  her  to  sin  a  second  time,  and  then  over 
and  over.  Oh,  not  that  she  didn't  have  some 
fun  on  the  way  down.  She  certainly  can't  ac- 
cuse us  of  not  living  up  to  our  promise.  There 
were  moments — I  personally  saw  to  it — when 
the  poor  girl  thought  she  had  died  and  gone  to 
heaven.  I  was  never  entirely  sure,  though,  with 
Eunice,  how  much  of  it  was  about  getting  back 
at  Calvin — for  not  giving  her  a  baby,  for  drink- 
ing the  blood  of  her  youth — and  how  much  was 
pure,  unreinable  desire.  All  I  know  is  that,  in  a 
trice,  Eunice  Cramp  had  become  the  life  of  our 
party — that  never-ending  party  from  which 
she'd  dragged  Calvin  bodily  away,  like  a  fire- 
man rescuing  a  victim  from  a  burning  building. 

She  turned  out  to  be  a  marvelous  dancer. 

She  put  gold  streaks  in  her  hair. 

Her  green  eyes  said  Go. 

As  a  drunk,  I  recall,  she  always  started  out 
screamingly  funny  and  ended  up  weepy  and 
tiresome.  As  a  lover  .  .  .  ah,  but  a  gentleman 
knows  where  to  draw  the  line.  I  have  no  idea 
what  she  told  Calvin  she  was  doing  all  those 
hours  she  carried  on  with  us.  He  was  now  writ- 
ing so  furiously,  though,  that  he  probably  would 


have  missed  the  outbreak  of  another  world  war. 

But  there  would  have  been  no  third  act,  as  it 
were,  if  Calvin  hadn't  learned  eventually  what 
his  wife  was  up  to.  And  the  truth  is,  though  Eunice 
might  have  been  careful,  the  rest  of  us  were  not. 

He  took  it  hard,  naturally.  No  one  could 
blame  him,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
feel  sorry  for  Calvin  Trent.  His  novel  was  out, 
and  he  was  back  on  top  again.  He  had  tri- 
umphed; he  had  proved  every  one  of  us  wrong. 
And  Lord  knows,  there  were  plenty  of  girls  for 
the  asking.  Not  that  he'd  ever  had  much  trou- 
ble in  that  regard  anyway,  even  at  his  lowest. 
For  the  Eunices  of  this  world  are  many,  as  the 
Kittys  of  this  world  are  many — and  I,  too,  have 
had  my  fair  share  of  both. 

Calvin  might  have  found  it  in  him  to  forgive 
a  lapse  or  even  two,  given  how  devoted  Eunice 
had  been  and  how  much  he  truly  owed  her.  But 
when  he  learned  the  full  extent  of  her  betray- 
al— and  he  made  it  his  business  to  learn 
it — he  threw  Eunice  out.  Needless  to 
say,  theirs  was  not  the  only  rupture. 
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'ut,  over  the  years,  our  circle  has  had  a 
rather  remarkable  way  of  remaining  intact.  If 
this  were  a  story  about  us ,  I  could  tell  you  what 
happened  to  each  and  every  one  of  the  other 
old  boys  involved. 

What  happened  to  Eunice,  however,  I  can- 
not say.  Surely  she  did  not  simply  vanish,  but 
when  I  try  to  recall  the  aftermath  of  the  break 
with  Calvin,  my  mind  comes  up  blank. 

Did  she  stay  in  the  city  or  did  she  move  back 
to  New  England — or  perhaps  to  some  new 
place  entirely? 

I  must  have  known  the  answer  once,  but  I 
don't  know  it  now.  Not  that  this  is  any  surprise 
after  all  this  time — so  many  years,  and  many 
girls,  and  many,  many  bottles  ago. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  forgot  Eunice  com- 
pletely. On  the  contrary,  I  used  to  think  quite  a 
lot  about  Eunice.  Indeed,  there  have  been  peri- 
ods in  my  life  when  Eunice's  story  would  not 
leave  me  alone.  My  first  wife  said  it  was  be- 
cause of  a  bad  conscience;  my  second  wife — 
well,  she  was  always  the  jealous  type  anyway.  A 
few  times  I  thought  of  using  Eunice  as  a  char- 
acter in  one  of  my  plays,  but  for  one  reason  or 
another  I  never  did. 

I  still  think  of  Eunice  occasionally;  say,  if  I  hap- 
pen to  see  some  girl  who  resembles  her  when  we 
first  met:  soft-eyed  and  flower-fresh.  "The  derby 
might  suit  you  better,  sir."  More  often,  though,  it 
is  when  I  see  someone  who  looks  as  I  imagine 
Eunice  might  look  today.  Like  the  faded,  faintly 
seedy  creature  at  Pygmalion  last  night  who,  when 
I  thanked  her  for  showing  me  to  my  seat,  ap- 
peared startled  to  have  been  noticed  at  all,  and 
broke  into  a  black-toothed  smile.  m 
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The  National  Tragedy  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  Misjudgment  on  Obscenity 


UNHAPPY 
ANNIVERSARY 

Fifty  Years  Since  Roth  v.  United  States 


Daniel  Mark  Cohen 


In  Unhappy  Annivi  rsary, 
Daniel  Mark  Cohen  hands  down  a 
devastating  indictment  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  for  the 
immaculate  failure  of  its  obscenity 
jurisprudence  and  the  consequent 
corruption  of  American  children  by 
Internet  pornography. 

Cohen  argues  that  contrary  to 
the  rule  of  American  law,  but  as  a 
nutter  of  common  sense,  speed)  is 
properly  defined  m  terms  of  words, 
and  so  pictures  do  not  constitute  a 
form  of  speed'.  Hence,  pornogra- 
phy, while  it  may  be  shielded  by 
other  provisions  of  the  ( Constitution, 
is  not  entitled  to  the  supreme  protec- 
tion of  the  First  Amendment. 

At  List.  Unhappy  Anniversary 
constitutes  an  impassioned  state- 
ment of  advocacy  for  a  forsaken 
constituency  in  tins  country:  more 
than  sixty  million  children  who  have 
been  effectively  abandoned  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and 
the  American  tuition  as  .1  whole. 


"IXs 


Shin   1111    FOUNDING  1  aiiiiks  ratified  t lie  hirst   Amendim 
they  chose  to  cast  the  tree  speech  provision  in  figurative  terms 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  . 

abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  prei 

The  same  rule  of  law  rendered  literally  is: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  Luc  .  .  . 

abridging  the  freedom  of  [the  spoken  word], 

or  of  the  [printed  wore 

Certainly,    111    adopting    the    First    Amendment,    the    Found 
Fathers  did  not  mean: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  Luc  .  .  . 

abridging  the  freedom  to  distribute  photograph 
images  of  women  and  men  engaged  in  acts  of  prostitution 

And  yet,  in  effect,  the  latter  proposition  is  precisely  the  rule  of  h 
established  and  upheld  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  over  t; 
past  five  decades. 


lin  First  Amendment  was  conceived,  composed,  and  ratified 
protect  words,  the  exclusive  medium  by  which  human  beings  trai 
late  political  and  social  ideas  into  communicable  language.  That  is 
say,  the  word  "speech"  as  used  in  the  First  Amendment  is  propei 
defined  almost  exclusively  in  terms  of  words.  In  contrast,  pictures  (i 
not  constitute  a  form  of  speech,  although  to  the  degree  such  imag 
serve  to  advance  political  and  social  ideas,  and  so,  appeal  to  a  mat 
Reason,  they  are  properly  classified  as  a  variant  form  of  speech.  Tl 
political  cartoon,  a  unique  hybrid  of  word  and  image,  is  the  clean, 
example.  Hut  pornography,  that  is,  photographic  representations 
women  engaged  in  acts  of  prostitution,  created  to  appeal,  not  to 
man's  Reason,  but  rather  to  excite  and  advance  his  sexual  desire, 
not  a  form  of  speech,  and  so,  is  not  properly  entitled  to  protection  I 
the  First  Amendment. 


"Without  virtue,  there  can  be  no  political  liberty." 

-John  Adams 
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ESSAY 


MANUFACTURING 
DEPRESSION 

A  journey  into  the  economy  of  melancholy 
B;y  Gary  Greenberg 
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octor  George  Papakostas  has  some  bad 
news  for  me.  For  the  last  half  hour,  he's  been 
guiding  me  through  a  cata- 
logue of  my  discontent — 
the  stalled  writing  projects 
and  the  weedy  garden,  the 
dwindling  bank  accounts 
and  the  difficulties  of  par- 
enthood, the  wife  I  see 
mostly  in  the  moments  be- 
fore sleep  or  on  our  sepa- 
rate ways  out  the  door,  the 
typical  plaint  and  worry 
and  disappointment  of  a 
middle-aged,  middle-class 
American  life,  which  you 
wouldn't  bore  your  friends 
with,  which  you  wouldn't 
bore  yourself  with  if  you 
could  avoid  it  and  if  this 
sweet  man  with  his  solicitous  tone  hadn't  asked. 
He's  been  circling  numbers  and  ticking  boxes, 
occasionally  writing  a  word  or  two  in  the  fat  three- 
ring  binder  on  his  desk,  and  now  he  has  stopped 
the  interview  to  flip  the  pages  and  add  up  some 
numbers.  His  brown  eyes  go  soft  behind  his  glass- 
es. He  looks  apologetic,  nearly  embarrassed. 

"I'm  sorry,  Greg,"  he  says.  "I  don't  think  you're 
going  to  qualify  for  the  study.  You  just  don't 
meet  the  criteria  for  Minor  Depression." 

Even  if  my  confessor  had  gotten  my  name  right, 
I  would  still  be  a  little  humiliated.  I  had  come  to 
his  office  at  the  Depression  Clinical  and  Research 
Program  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
insisting  that  I  would  qualify.  I  had  told  him  that 


I  figured  anyone  paying  sufficient  attention  was 
bound  to  show  the  two  symptoms  out  of  the  nine 
listed  in  the  Diagnostic  and 
Statistical  Manual  (DSM-IV) 
of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association — sadness,  di- 
minished pleasure,  weight 
loss  or  gain,  trouble  sleep- 
ing, fatigue  or  malaise,  guilt, 
diminished  concentration, 
and  recurrent  thoughts  of 
death — that  are  required  for 
the  diagnosis.1  To  explain 
my  certainty  and  my  inter- 
est in  his  study,  I  had  told 
Papakostas  that  these  days 
my  native  pessimism  was 
feasting  on  a  surfeit  of  bad 
news — my  country  taken 
over  by  thugs,  the  calamity 
of  capitalism  more  apparent  every  day,  environ- 
mental cataclysm  edging  from  the  wings  to  cen- 
ter stage,  the  brute  facts  of  life  brought  home  by 
the  illnesses  and  deaths  of  people  I  love  and  by  my 
own  creeping  decrepitude.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
more  or  less  resigned  myself  to  my  dourness,  that 
it  struck  me  as  reasonable,  realistic  even,  and  no 
more  or  less  mutable  than  my  short  stature,  my 

'  Minor  Depression  is  a  provisional  diagnosis,  listed  at  the 
back  of  the  DSM-IV,  where  it  awaits  further  study.  Re- 
search that  uses  this  diagnosis  thus  has  a  twofold  aim:  to 
provide  another  FDA-approved  indication  for  a  particular 
drug  and  to  give  Minor  Depression  medicine's  most  lucra- 
tive imprimatur — the  five -digit  aide  that  allows  doctors  to 
bill  insurance  companies  for  treatment. 


Gary  Greenberg  is  a  psychotherapist  and  a  freelance  writer.  He  is  working  on  a  book 
about  the  misuses  of  medical  diagnoses. 


Breathing  Head  (detail),  leaves,  photo  collage,  acrylic,  gouache,  and  resin  on 
wood  panel,  hy  Fred  Tomaselli.  <  lourtesy  James  Cohan  ( fallery,  New  York  (   ny 
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HIS  IS  WHERE  MED1C1N1  IS 
INFUSED  WITH  II II-  MIRAC1  ESOl 
SC11  NCE,  VNPl'VE  COME  rOSEE 

now  itsdone 


i  onstitutional  laziness,  my  thinning  hair,  nn  mod 
est  musical  talents,  the  quirks  ol  my  personality 
that  drive  away  some  people  and  am.u  i  others  1 
told  him  that,  as  a  therapist,  1  lean  toward  talk 
therapies  loi  psychic  distress,  hut  I  am  not  at  all 
opposed  to  bettei  li\  un;  through  chemistry .  ll  the 
drugs  ottered  by  his  <.  linii  al  trial  <.  'elexa,  Forest 
1  ahoratories'  blockbuster  antidepressant,  and 
S.in  it  |ohn's  wort,  an  herh  with  a  reputation  as  a 
took  tot  melancholy  did  what  they  promised,  1 
might  like  that,  and  it  1  did  tun.  at  least  I'd  know 
w  li.it  1  was  turning  dow  n  And,  finally ,  1  had  told 
him  that  1  was  going  to  write  about  wharevei  hap 

pened,  which  meant 
t  li  it  eithei  v\  ay  ,  I 
wouldn't  i  oiik'  away 
empty  handed. 

I  Inless  I  didn't 
meet  the  criteria. 

But  before  I  ^  an 
get  too  upset .  Pa- 
pakostas  has  mote 
news,  "What  you 
have  isMajoi  Depression."  1  le  looks  ovei  the  note 
book  again.  "It's  mild,  but  it's  not  minor.  Nope 
I  Vtinitely  major  depressive  disorder,  atypical  tea 
tures,  i  hronic."  Which  means,  he  seems  pleased  to 
tell  me,  that  I  meet  the  criteria  tor  at  least  fouroth 
ei  studies  tliat  Mass  s  ieneral  is  running.  1  can  take 
v  'clcxa  oi  Mirapex  ot  1  exapro  oi  something  called 
s  adenosyl  1  methionine.  I  can  climb  into  an  MR1, 
get  hooked  up  to  .in  EEG,  take  home  a  de\  i(  c  to 
monitor  my  pulse  .u\A  breathing.  I  can  get  paid  as 
much  as  S  >60  tot  nn  tnntble.  1  can  go  back  to  the 
waiting  area,  read  ovei  the  consent  forms  that 
spell  out  in  great  detail  down  to  the  final  dispo 
sit  ion  ot  the  two  tablespoons  ot  bkxxl  that  they  will 
take  what  will  happen  to  me,  what  i-  expected 
ot  me,  what  m\  rights  ate,  how  1  can  bail  out  it  I 
want  to,  and  then  1  can  make  my  decision. 

I'm  a  quick  shopper,  and  when  Papakostas  re 
turns,  I  have  alread\  signed  the  papers  tor  re 
search  stud\   1  ROI  MH740S5  01AI,  agreeing 
an  to  Mass  General  next  week  and  then 
even  othei  week  tor  the  next  two  months,  so 
that  the\  can  evaluate  the  alleged  antidepres 
sant  properties  ot  omega  '  tatt\  acids     in  other 
words,  fish  oil. 

Which  is  win  lulte  and  Caitlin     tall  and  at 
tractive  and  polished  bright,  like  all  the  research 

Vccei 

■ 


assistants  here  are  soon  hovering  over  nun 
tiny  exam  room  that  *.  ontains  a  metal  tabled 
a  si  ale  m\k.\  a  phlebotomises  chair,  twee,  mga 
tatively  through  the  thatch  on  tin  chest  and  c 
ryingout  loud  thai  they  are  hurting  me  lb 
nally  clear  the  spots  tor  the  I  Kc  i  electrode^ 
run  the  scan.  Thev  take  nn  pulse  and  blood  e 
sure,  weigh  m\A  measure  me,  and  draw  nn  b<j 
into  a  vial,  ban  skinned  1,  'aitlin  is  blushing 
tie  as  she  hands  me  the  blown  paper  bag  w 
cup  tor  my  urine  specimen.  1  can  see  how  c«  u 
these  young  women  are  by  this  forced  intin 
And  1  try  to  tell  them  they  needn't  be  so  shyl 
they  know  1  have  iust  been  declared  men. 
ill,  and  1  wondei  it  reassurance  from  the  lik< 
me  iust  makes  things  worse. 

But  I  haven't  come  here  to  minister  to  ty 
or,  foi  that  matter,  to  maintain  nn  dignity   In 
nondescript  office  building  beside  the  tower-- 1 
pavilions  of  Massachusetts  General  Hospio 
Boston,  these  dedicated  people  do  the  rt  S« 
that  determines  whether  drugs  work      whit 
to  say ,  w  hethei  drugs  will  come  to  mark, 
ernment  sanctioned  cures.  In  the  process,  I 
turn  complaint  into  symptom,  symptom  t; 
illness,  and  illness  into  diagnosis,  th<   sel 
knowledge  of  what  really  ails  us.  what  we  n 
do  to  cure  it.  and  who  we  will  be  when  we: 
better.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  magic  factory, 
place  where  medicine  is  infused  with  the  m| 

cles  of  science,  and  I've  come  t< 

how  it's  done 


I 


never  used  the  term  "magic  factory"- 
wouldn't  want  to  seem  paranoid  in  a  place  r 
this  but  1  told  Papakostas  about  my  suspicil 
of  the  drug  industry  and  even  referred  himl 
what  1  had  already  written  about  it.  It  he  caul 
a  whift  ot  bad  faith  here,  it  he  thought  me  a  hi 
stocking  on  an  evidence  gathering  excursion 
the  porn  shop,  or  it  he  worried  that  1  would  In. 
him  iust  to  get  a  story  (he  knew  1  was  a  therap 
that  1  was  intimately  acquainted  with  that  she 
list  of  symptoms),  he  was  too  good  natured] 
say  ^o  ;  But  then  again,  he  is  a  doctor  and  h 
believe  that  it  depression  is  tire  medical  illness 
the  antidepressant  industry  is  built  on — tt  it 
the  dntg  company  ads  say  and  as  doctors  tell  th!| 
depressed  patients,  a  chemical  problem  witl 
chemical  solution  —then  my  intentions  shou 
n't  matter.  Diseases  don't  care  whether  you  1 
lieve  in  them.  What  matters  is  the  evident 
bow  much  insulin  is  in  the  blood  or  how  mu 
sugar  is  in  the  urine  and  all  the  other  ways  r 
ture  has  ot  telling  you  something  is  wrong. 
But  there  is  no  lab  to  send  inv  bodilv  thuds 


■ 


*  der  to  assay  my  level  of  depression.  Instead, 
:  are  tests  like  the  Hamilton  Depression  Rat- 

;  icale.  The  HAM-D  was  invented  in  the  late 

is  by  a  British  doctor,  Max  Hamilton.  He  was 

g  to  find  a  way  to  measure  the  effects  of  the 

lepressants  that  the  drug  companies  were  just 

ling  to  market.  To  figure  out  what  to  test  for, 

bserved  his  depressed  patients  and  distilled 

common  characteristics  into  seventeen  items, 

as  insomnia  and  guilt.  Patients  could  get  as 

y  as  four  points  per  item,  and  a  total  of  eigh- 

of  the  fifty-two  possible  points  is  now  con- 

■ed  the  threshold  for  depression.  Ten  of  the 

nteen  items  were  about  neurovegetative  signs 

sleep  and  appetite,  the  kind 

:  likely  to  respond  to  antide- 

sants — something  Hamilton 

x  because  he'd  worked  with 

drugs.  Not  surprisingly,  this 

;-friendly  test  quickly  became 

vorite  of  drug  companies.  In 

it  remains  the  gatekeeper  to 

I  antidepressant  industry,  used  by 
Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
.  to  evaluate  candidate  drugs, 
ecause  the  people  from  whom 
nilton  derived  the  items  were 
:rmined  already  to  be  sick,  the 

IM-D  cannot  be  used  to  diag- 
'.  depression.  So  psychiatrists 
e  developed  the  Structured 
jnical  Interview  for  DSM-JV 
ID),  which  is  tied  to  the  DSM- 
'  catalogue  of  the  270  afflictions 
t  cause  people  sufficient  "psy- 
:  distress"  to  be  considered  di- 
osable  mental  illnesses  (the  sec- 
!  edition  of  the  DSM ,  published 
1968,  lists  a  mere  168  diag- 
ies).  The  DSM-IV's  fifty-one 
sible  mood  disorders  take  up  74 
ts  886  pages,  which  list  criteria 
1  specifiers  that  a  clinician  as- 
lbles  into  such  diagnoses  as  Ma- 
Depressive  Disorder  with 
lancholic  Features,  Chronic 
h  Seasonal  Pattern, 
rhere  is  no  magic  to  the  SCID. 
determine  whether  you  meet 
:  DSM-J  V  criterion  of  "depressed  mood  most 
:he  day,  every  day,"  it  asks,  "In  the  last  month, 
;  there  been  a  period  of  time  when  you  were 
ling  depressed  or  down  most  of  the  day  near- 
:very  day?"  To  find  out  whether  you  have  a  "di- 
nished  ability  to  think  or  concentrate,"  it  asks, 
id  you  have  trouble  thinking  or  concentrating?" 
id  so  on  with  the  lists  of  symptoms,  until,  based 
your  answers,  you  get  shunted,  like  coins  in  a 
ter,  from  one  chute  to  another,  and  you  drop 
o  the  drawer  with  all  the  other  pennies. 


I  never  saw  the  scoring  from  my  SCID,  so  I'm 
not  sure  how  I  ended  up  with  my  diagnosis.  (I  was 
relieved,  however,  that  it  would  not  be  entered 
into  my  medical  dossier,  where  it  might  wreak 
havoc  on  future  attempts  to  get  life  or  health  in- 
surance or  to  run  for  president.)  I  do  know  that 
I  told  Papakostas  the  truth,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent that  I  could  figure  out  how  to  answer  his 
questions  about  my  psychic  life.  And  I  also  know 
that  in  the  course  of  a  quarter-century  as  a  prac- 
ticing therapist,  I  have  met  people  who  are  ham- 
mered flat,  unable  to  get  out  of  bed  or  find  solace 
in  any  quarter,  who  are  nearly  insensate  to  any- 
thing other  than  their  abject  misery,  who  can 


think  of  little  other  than  dying — who,  in  short, 
meet  the  criteria  for  Major  Depression  in  my  own 
private  DSM.  There  have  been  a  handful  of  them, 
maybe  ten  or  twenty  out  of  the  seven  hundred  or 
so  patients  I've  seen.  Whatever  my  score  on  the 
SCID,  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  Papakostas  re- 
ally thought  I  had  Major  Depression.  I  wasn't 
tearful  with  him,  and  although  I  whined  about  the 
things  that  the  SCID  invited  me  to  whine  about, 
I  was  alert  and  smiling,  joking,  more  effusive — 
perhaps  out  of  nervousness — than  I  normally  am. 


>.nmum  Phasphene  Bloom,  pills,  leaves,  photo  collage,  acrylic,  and  resin  on 
i  panel,  by  Fred  Tomaselli.  Courtesy  James  (  ohan  Gallery,  New  York  City 
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I  didn't  say  this  to  Papakostas,  didn't  protest 
thai  tin  aches  and  complaints  were  not  really 
Major  Depression.  Just  as  well:  Item  17  ("In- 
sight") on  the  HAM-D  awards  two  points 

to  anyone  who  "denies  being  ill 

at  all." 


J 


uiie  greets  me  when  I  arrive  the  next  week. 
I'm  eavesdropping  on  the  receptionist,  who  is 
reassuring  someone  on  the  phone  that  many  of 
the  doctors  at  the  Depression  Clinical  and  Re- 
search Program  teach  at  Harvard.  1  get  my 


medicine  today,  assuming  that  my  EKG 
checked  out,  that  my  blood  and  urine  were 
clean  of  illicit  drugs  and  indication  of  disease. 
Julie  hands  me  a  clipboard  with  three  question- 
naire- and  a  pen.  The  Quick  Inventory  of  De- 
pressive Symptomotology  (Self-Report) — the 


Q1DS-SR — comprises  sixteen  multiple-c 
questions.  I  [ere  is  number  1  1: 

View  ol  Myseli 

0.  I  see  myseli  as  equally  worthwhile  .11  , 
serving  as  other  people 

1.  I  am  more  self-blaming  than  usual 

2.  1   largely  believe  that  I  cause  proj 
t<  'i  i  ithers 

3.  1  think  almost  constantly  about  majc 
minor  defects  in  myseli 

The  Q-LES-Q-SF,  the  Quality  of  Life  E'rj 
ment  and  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  (1 
Form),  wants  me  to  circle  the  numbersi 
1  (Very  Poor)  to  5  (Very  Good)  tha'J 
scribe  how  satisfied  I've  been  during 
paM  week  with  sixteen  aspects  of  my| 
from  my  economic  status  to  my  sex  drivl 
terest,  and/or  performance.  And  on  thc*J 
Well-Being  Scale,  I  can  express — by  fn 
in  the  little  bubbles,  like  on  the  SAT-I 
of  six  degrees  of  agreement  with  fifty! 
statements  about  my  attitude  toward 
such  as,  "For  me,  life  has  been  a  continl 
I  in  >c  ess  i  if  learning,  changing,  and  grovl 
or,  "My  daily  activities  often  seem  trl 
and  unimportant."4 

The  tests  in  the  women's  magazines! 
ting  the  waiting-room  tables  aren't  nl 
different  from  these,  save  for  one  thins 
cial  scientists  have  stamped  their  apprl 
on  the  official  questionnaites  after  sub  ; 
ing  them  to  various  statistical  challe; 
and  worrying  over  such  consideratiot 
the  fact  that  people  will  answer  accorr 
to  how  they  want  to  look  to  the  tester! 
aside  from  a  passing  frisson  over  telling  J  i 
however  elliptically,  about  my  very   ( 
sexual  performance,  I  am  not  thinking  a  'i 
impressing  her.  I  am  thinking  about 
little  I  seem  to  know  of  myself.  I  di  i 
know,  for  instance,  that  wondering  if  \ 
is  empty"  or  "if  it's  worth  living,"  which 
at  least  once  a  week,  is,  as  the  QlDSt 
sists,  a  Thought  of  Suicide  or  Death.  I  til 
I  march  to  my  own  drummer  just  as  m] 
as  the  next  guy,  but  when  the  Well-Be 
Scale  asks  me  to  rate  how  difficult  it  is  | 
me  to  voice  my  own  opinions  on  con 
versial  matters,"  I  think  of  how  often  I 
agree  with  myself  over  what  my  opinio) 
how  the  closer  I  get  to  fifty  the  less  sure  Ifl 
of  anything,  even  of  the  answer  to  this  q  ! 
tion,  and  1  cannot  find  a  place  to  huhhl 


4  The  way  that  researchers  decide  whether  these  tests! 
accurately  indicate  depression  is  by  correlating  respc.l 
<>n  them  to  responses  on  tests  already  known  to  mem 
depression — a  good  idea,  unless  there  i\  no  anchoi  a  1 
end  of  the  chain,  in  ivhich  case  you  may  ice//  have  o\ 
ed  a  self-validating  semiotic  monster. 
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Airborne  Event,  mixed  media,  acrylic,  and  resin  on  wood,  by  Fred  Tom. 
Courtesy  James  Cohan  Gallery,  New  York  I 


:  uncertainty.  I  wonder  what  it  means  that  I 
tate  so  long  over  these  questions,  whether  I 
uld  circle  the  QIDS  item  that  says,  "My 
iking  is  slowed  down." 
haven't  finished  with  the  Well-Being 
le  when  Papakostas  comes  to  fetch  me.  I 
him  I'm  confused  about  a  consent  form 
e  just  handed  me;  she  explained  that  the 
Papakostas  and  I  signed  last  week  was 
tdated."  But,  I  tell  him,  this  new  form 
|ns  to  be  for  a  different  study,  one  that  re- 
res  me  to  take  two  different  pills  at  the 
ie  time.  He  looks  perplexed,  excuses  him- 
,  and  returns  with  Julie.  Together  they  ex- 
n  that  the  study  I  signed  up  for  last  week 
full,  so  they  reassigned  me.  He  looks  mor- 
:d.  Julie,  who  told  me  she  was  fresh  out  of 
|iherst,  looks  worried.  They're  explaining, 
logizing,  reassuring,  as  if  they  were  waiters 
a  restaurant  who  have  just  delivered  the 
f  >ng  meal  to  a  valued  customer, 
kit  we  all  know  what  has  happened  here. 
ey  have  broken  the  code,  the  Nuremberg 
de,  the  one  that  says  that  they  cannot  con- 
t  experimentation  on  a  human  unless  the 
nan  in  question  knows  exactly  what  he's  get- 
l  himself  into,  of  which  it  is  their  responsi- 
ty  to  inform  me.  Not  only  that — and  this  is 
1  enough,  since  the  U.S.  government  is  pay- 
for  this  research,5  and  the  funding  is  contin- 
it  on  scrupulous  attention  to  such  matters — 
for  a  moment  they  have  laid  bare  the  thing 
t  all  this  scrupulous  attention  to  my  autono- 
is  supposed  to  obscure:  that  they  are  using  me, 
t  my  Well-Being,  my  Life  Satisfaction,  my 
■od,  my  piss,  will  all  get  rendered  into  raw  da- 
for  these  doctors  and  their  sponsors.  They 
/e  moved  me  around  like  a  pork  belly,  and 
a  split  second  the  bald  fact  of  the  commerce 
are  conducting  is  right  in  front  of  our  faces, 
i  reassure  them  that  I  am  satisfied  with  their 
closures,  that  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  we 
re  all  on  the  same  page.  Julie  leaves  the 
>m  with  a  last  apology,  and  Papakostas  hands 
■  my  copy  of  the  form,  countersigned  by  him. 
opens  the  binder  again  and  asks  me  how  my 
ek  was.  Papakostas  has  a  way  of  making  the 
\M-D  into  a  reasonable  facsimile  of  an  actu- 
conversation.  So  when  he  asks  me  for  an  ex- 
iple  of  what  I  feel  self-critical  about  (Item  2), 
>pen  the  spigot  a  little,  telling  him  I  worry 
it  my  insistence  on  working  at  my  therapy 
ictice  part-time,  my  giving  up  a  plum  teach- 
\  job,  my  indulgence  in  writing  and  other 
s  savory  vices,  my  seemingly  endless  desire 
'  free  time — that  these  reflect  a  hedonism 
d  irresponsibility  that  have  led  me  to  squan- 
r  my  gifts.  Papakostas  waits  a  beat,  then  nods 

houx  $2.5  million  over  five  years. 


and  says,  "In  the  past  week,  Greg,  have  you 
had  any  thoughts  that  life  is  not  worth  living?" 
It's  time  for  Item  3. 

Papakostas  is  so  unfailingly  kind — and  I  want 
him  to  care,  I  want  him  to  tell  me  that  I  am  not 
really  feckless — that  I  cannot  be  mad  at  him  for 
sticking  to  the  script,  let  alone  correct  him  about 
my  name.  He's  not  doing  it  because  he's  a  bad 
man,  or  a  disingenuous  one,  or  a  shill  for  the  drug 
companies.  On  the  contrary.  He  does  it  because 
he  wants  to  help  me,  because  he  thinks  I  am  suf- 
fering, and  because  he  is  a  doctor  and  this  is  what 
he  knows  how  to  do:  to  find  the  targets  and  send 
in  the  bullets,  then 


to  ask  the  questions 
and  circle  the  num- 
bers and  decide  if 
those  bullets  really 
are  doing  their  job. 
We're  not  here  to 
talk  about  me,  at 
least  not  about  the 
homunculus  we  call 

a  self.  We're  trying  instead  to  figure  out  what's  go- 
ing on  in  my  head — in  the  gray,  primordial  ooze 
where  thought  and  feeling,  according 
to  the  latest  psychiatric  fashion,  arise. 


Under  the  agreement  we've 

made,  the  medicine  must  be 

treated  with  the  reverence 

due  a  communion  wafer 


B 


"ack  on  the  street,  blinking  in  the  noon- 
day sun,  I  peek  into  the  brown  paper  bag  they 
have  given  me.  The  "study  medicine"  comes 
in  a  pair  of  plastic  bottles  stuffed  with  two 
weeks'  worth  of  glistening  amber  gel  caps. 
They  look  just  like  regular  prescription  drugs 
but  for  the  sticker  that  says,  DRUG  LIMITED  BY 
FEDERAL  LAW  TO  INVESTIGATIONAL  USE.  That 
seems  a  little  dramatic  for  something  I  can  get 
at  any  health-food  store  or  by  eating  however 
much  salmon  it  would  take  to  provide  two 
grams  of  omega-3s  per  day.  But  under  the 
agreement  we've  made — that  they  are  doctors, 
that  I  am  sick,  that  I  must  turn  myself  over  to 
them  so  they  can  cure  me — the  medicine  must 
be  treated  with  the  reverence  due  a  commu- 
nion wafer. 

Not  that  anyone  at  Mass  General  would  say  so. 
In  fact,  they've  designed  this  study  to  minimize 
the  possibility  that  something  as  unscientific  as 
faith  or  credulity  or  the  mystifications  of  power 
could  be  at  work  here.  The  trial  is  a  so-called 
three-armed  study.  I  have  been  randomly  as- 
signed to  one  of  three  groups.  One  group  gets 
placebos  in  both  bottles.  Another  group  gets 
eicosapentanoic  acid  and  a  placebo,  and  the  third 
group  gets  docosahexaenoic  acid  and  a  placebo. 
Only  the  anonymous  pharmacist  laboring  in  the 
bowels  of  Mass  General,  armed  with  a  random 
number  generator  and  sworn  to  secrecy,  knows 
which  group  I'm  in.  The  study  will  then  be  able 
to  show  which  of  the  two  omega- 3s  has  more  ef- 


ESSAY      W 


Ln  over  half  the  trials  used  to 
approve  the  six  leading  anti- 
depressants, the  drugs  failed 
to  outperform  the  placebos 


feet,  and  whether  either  one  is  more  powerful 
than  a  placebo. 

This  method  is  known  as  the  "double-blind, 
placebo-controlled  design,"  and  it  provides  a  way 
to  deal  with  something  rh.it  the  drug  industry 
would  ratlu-r  forget:  that  in  any  given  clinical 
trial,  especially  one  for  a  psychiatric  drug,  people 
are  very  likely  to  respond  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
being  given  a  pill — any  pill,  even  one  containing 
nothing  hut  sugar.  Which  is  why  the  FDA  requires 
all  candidate  drugs  to  he  tested  against  place- 
bos— to  try  to  sepa- 
rate the  medicine 
from  the  magic,  to 
see  what  the  drug 
does  when  no  one  is 
looking.  But,  like  a 
pain-in-the  ass 
brother-in-law,  the 
placebo  effect  keeps 
showing  up,  curing 
people  at  a  rate  alarming  to  both  regulators  and 
industry  executives.  In  fact,  in  more  than  half 
the  clinical  trials  used  to  approve  the  six  leading 
antidepressants,  the  drugs  failed  to  outperform 
the  placebos,  and  when  it  came  time  to  decide  on 
Celexa,  an  FDA  bureaucrat  wondered  on  paper 
whether  the  results  were  too  weak  to  be  clinically 
significant,  only  to  be  reminded  that  all  the  oth- 
er antidepressants  had  been  approved  on  equal- 
ly weak  evidence.6 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  placebo  effect  is  the 
indirect  subject  of  virtually  every  clinical  trial, 
no  one  really  understands  how  it  works.  Sci- 
ence, designed  to  break  things  down  to  their 
particulars,  cannot  detect  something  so  ineffa- 
ble, so  diffused  throughout  the  encounter  be- 
tween physician  and  patient.  Until  there  is 
money  to  be  made  in  sugar  pills — at  which 
point  the  drug  companies  are  sure  to  investigate 
them  thoroughly7 — about  the  best  we  can  say  is 
that  the  placebo  effect  has  something  to  do  with 
the  convergence  between  the  doctor's  authority 
and  the  patient's  desire  to  be  well.  But  this  rela- 
tive ignorance  doesn't  stop  doctors,  wittingly  or 
not,  from  using  rheir  power  as  a  healing  device. 

6  The  advantage  oj  antidepressants  over  placebos  in  those 
trials  teas  an  average  oj  two  points  on  the  HAM-D,  a  re- 
sult that  amid  be  achieved  if  the  patient  ate  and  slept  bet- 
ter. The  average  improvement  in  antidepressant  clinical  tri- 
als is  just  aver  ten  points,  which  means,  according  to  Irving 
Kirsch,  a  University  of  (  Connecticut  psychologist,  that  near- 
ly 80  percent  i \j  the  drug  effect  is  ac  tually  a  placebt  >  effect 

7  In  2002,  researchers  observing  the  EE(  is  of  patients  in 
an  antidepressant'versus'placebo  trial  stumbled  on  a  pat- 
tern of  brain  activity  common  to  those  subjects  who  re- 
spond ui  placebos.  Drug  companies  were  eery  interested 
in  this  discovery,  not  because  it  allowed  them  to  study 
the  placebo  effect  but  because  it  might  allow  them  to 
identify  those  placebo  responders  and  bounce  them  out  oj 
a  trial  before  it  starts 


For  instance,  they  can  reshape  you  in  a  way 
makes  you  a  good  lit  for  the  drugs.  That's 
these  questionnaires,  with  their  peculiai  w 
inventorying  personhood,  do;  they  alert  yoJ 
what  it  is  in  yourself  that  is  diseased — cas 
your  introspection  as  "excessive  selt-criticis] 
your  suspicions  of  your  own  base  motives  as  '1 
sell  esteem,"  your  wish  to  nap  in  the  afternj 
as  "excessive  daytime  sleepiness,"  your  root 
hunger  late  at  night  as  "increased  appetite 
and  they  prepare  you  tor  the  cure  by  letting 
know  how  you  will  feel  better. 

Just  before  I  got  my  pills,  Papakostas  asked 
how  long  it  had  been  since  I  had  felt  good  for 
appreciable  time.  Good?  I  asked  him. 

"Symptom-free,"  he  said,  as  if  we  had  agr< 
that  my  feelings  were  symptoms. 

"For  how  long?" 

"Thirty  days.  Or  more.  At  least  a  month." 

1  wanted  to  tell  him  that  I  was  a  writer,  t 
I  counted  myself  lucky  to  feel  good  from 
beginning  of  a  sentence  to  the  period.  I  wan 
to  ask  him  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  betrayal 
disappointment,  of  mortality.  Instead 
laughed — derisively,  I  suppose  (was  this  the  ' 
ritabtlity"  of  Item  10?) — and  said  I  had  no  i 
what  a  month  of  feeling  good  would  feel  like 

Of  course,  this  only  confirmed  his  diagnosi' 

But  thirty  days  is  ringing  in  my  ears  as  I  he; 
back  to  my  car.  I  make  a  sudden  decision:  to  dd 
into  a  restaurant,  to  order  a  glass  of  water  with  il 
meal,  to  start  the  trial  not  tomorrow  morni 
but  right  now.  I  cannot  resist  the  wish,  the  tern 
tation,  to  lay  down  my  pessimism  at  this  altar, ! 
put  myself  in  the  hands  of  these  doctors,  to  ta 
then  investigational  drug  and  let  them  cui 
me  of  myself.  I  gulp  down  my  sj 
golden  pills. 


DL 


"rugs  do  work.  By  themselves,  I  mean,  ev< 
without  the  benefit  of  the  placebo  effect.  Just  a 
the  tuberculosis  patients  at  Sea  View  Hospita 
New  York  who,  in  1952,  took  a  derivative  of  h 
drazine,  a  chemical  that  Germany  used  in  tl 
waning  days  of  World  War  II  to  power  its  V-2 
The  drug,  called  Marsilid,  worked  not  only  d 
their  lungs  but  also  on  their  heads;  enough  I 
them  reported  feeling  euphoric — there  was  eve 
a  rumor  they  were  dancing  in  the  wards — thi 
doctors  starred  prescribing  it  for  their  melar 
cholic  patients. 

In  a  society  famously  ambivalent  about  pleasui 
and  the  use  of  intoxicants  to  achieve  it,  howe\ 
er,  it  isn't  enough  to  take  drugs  to  feel  better.  It 
preferable,  especially  for  a  drug  company,  if  yo 
have  an  actual  illness  to  treat.  When  it  was  di; 
covered  that  Marsilid  prevented  the  brain  fror 
manufacturing  an  enzyme  that  broke  down  sere 
tonin,  an  intriguing  chemical  that  had  just  bee; 
found  in  the  brain,  scientists  had  their  disease.  De 
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pression,  the  new  theory  went,  was  not  .1  psy- 
chological or  existenn.il  condition  but  .1  brain 
disease  caused  by  a  "serotonin  deficiency"  or  some 
other  "chemical  imbalance."  Drug  companies 
spread  this  gospel  aggressively.  In  the  early  1960s, 
for  example,  Merck  bought  50,000  copies  oi  1 
ognizing  the  Depressed  Person,  a  hook  by  a  J 
who  had  pioneered  the  serotonin  theory  and  the 
use  ot  drills  to  treat  it,  in  order  to  distribute  the 
hook  to  doctors  who  might  not  yet  have  heard  th.it 
depression  was  the  disease  tor  which  the  new 
drills  were  the  cure. 

But  the  evidence  tor  the  serotonin  theory  was 
circumstantial  to  begin  with,  and  it  has  remained 
so  tor  the  last  half-century.  Although  scientists 
have  mapped  the  jungle  ot  nerve  fiber  through 

which     serotonin 


What  would  happen  to  the 

consumer  economy  if  we  beoan 

to  believe  that  any  amount  of 

happiness  is  enough? 


makes  its  way  from 
hrain  stem  to 
synapse,  analyzing 
the  biochemist  r.  1  >f 
that  journey  and  in- 
venting drills  that 
inhibit  or  encourage 
it  along  the  way, 
they  have  never 
proved  that  .1  sen  itonin  defk  ien<  y  a<  tually  exists 
in  depressed  people  or,  tor  th.it  matter,  figured 
out  how  much  serotonin  we  ought  to  have  in  our 
brains  in  the  first  place.  Nor  have  they  explained 
«.  ertain  inconvenient  tacts:  that  reserpine,  tor  in- 
stance, a  drug  that  decreases  serotonin  concen- 
trations, also  has  antidepressant  effects,  or  that  so 
many  people  fail  to  respond  to  antidepressants — 
which,  it  antidepressants  were  really  arrows  aimed 
at  a  molecular  had  guy,  simply  shouldn't  he  the 
case.8  In  the  face  of  these  dismal  results,  many 
scientists  have  begun  to  move  on  to  theories  about 
neurogenesis  and  cellular  damage  and  other  brain 
events  ot  which  serotonin  may  he  only  a  marker, 
the  finger  pointing  to  the  mood. 

None  ot  this  srops  doctors  from  continuing  to 
manipulate  serotonin  in  order  to  relieve  depres- 
sion. I  he  omega-3s  I'm  taking  are  thought  to 
render  neurons  more  supple,  allowing  them  to 
make  the  most  efficient  use  ot  whatever  sero- 
tonin is  available.  So  far,  however,  the  pills 
don't  seem  to  he  having  an  effect.  Indeed,  as  I 
end  my  second  week,  I  notice  only  one  change. 
When  1  wake  up  early  in  the  morning,  when  1 
crave  my  afternoon  nap,  when  I  find  myself 
frustrated  by  my  shortcomings  or  deflated  by  the 
seeming  impossibility  of  getting  done  what  1 
want  to  get  done,  when  I  read  the  newspaper 
and,  like  Ivan  Karamazov  with  his  catalogue  ot 

,s  Neither  have  they  shown  that  in  identifying  the  brain 
chemistry  oj  a  given  mood  or  experience  they  have  found 
the  cause  rather  than  the  correlates;  that  is,  they  could 
have  found  the  ways  the  hrum  provides,  hut  doesn't  orig- 
inate, that  mood  or  experience. 


atrocity,  want  to  return  my  ticket,  when  1 
sorrv  tor  all  of  us,  I  wonder  it  indeed  I've 
suffering  from  an  illness  all  along. 

But  1  am  still  thinking  about  those  thirty  4 
preocc  upied  with  the  idea  that  there  are  am 
right  now  in  the  midst  of  that  month  of  resilil 
to  set  hack  and  hardship  who  are  not  simply  l:| 
icr  (or,  as  1  think  in  my  self-flattering  mom 
shallower)  but  healthier  than  I,  that  they  1 
dodged  a  bullet  that  has  caught  me;  that  I 
don  some  armor  ami  make  up  for  what 
lure  has,  so  these  do(  tors  say, 
^■^         nied  me 


- 


he  third  visit,  the  first  one  after  I  stE 
the  drugs,  is  shorter,  more  perfunctory  thanjj 
1 11  si  two.  Papakostas  moves  briskly  from 
question  to  the  next  and  looks  at  his  wat< 
we  digress.  But  the  protocol  calls  tor  him  t< 
whether  I  have  any  questions.  So  I  tell  h 
wasn't  sure  I  had  understood  him  in  our 
meeting.  How  long  was  it  that  he  thoug 
should  be  feeling  good? 

"For  at  least  a  month,"  he  says 

1  ask  him  why  he  wanted  to  know. 

"People,  when  they're  depressed,  they  j 
sort  ( if  recall  bias,"  he  says.  "They  tend  to  feel 
their  past  is  all  depressed." 

Which  would  suggest,  1  want  to  point  out, 
depression  is  more  like  an  ideology  than  an  illn 
more  false  consciousness  than  disease. 

This  isn't  the  first  impertinence  I've  stifleclW 
day.  Earlier  he  asked,  "Are  you  content  with  1 
amount  oi  happiness  that  you  get  doing  th 
that  you  like  or  being  with  people  that  you  lili 

"I'm  not  big  on  contentment,"  I  spid.  Is  anya 
1  wondered.  Is  anyone  ever  convinced  that  hil 
her  pursuit  ot  happiness  has  reached  its  gel 
And  what  would  happen  to  the  consumer  eel 
omy  if  we  began  to  believe  that  any  amoun 
happiness  is  enough?  "I'm  sorry  to  seem  den- 
I  explained,  "hut  it's  not  how  I  usually  th 
about  things." 

Papakostas  was  reassuring.  "You  know,  t 
question  condenses  a  lot  of  areas  of  life  into  j 
a  number.  It  doesn't  work  well,"  he  said.  "So 
questions  we  just  don't  like." 

Well,  if  these  are  dumb  questions,  I  wan  . 
t<  >  shout,  then  why  are  you  asking  them?  Why 
we  pretending  that  these  answers  mean  anythi 
Indeed,  if  I'm  just  the  middleman  here,  the  ; 
you've  got  to  go  through  to  get  to  the  moleci 
essence  of  my  troubles,  then  why  ask  me  1 
questions  at  all? 

Later,  when  he  asked  how  many  days  thl| 
were  in  the  last  week  that  I  had  napped  for  m<! 
than  thirty  minutes,  and  I  told  him  four,  he  sa 
"See,  some  of  the  questions  are  really  nice 
terms  of  being  objective,"  before  putting  me  do] 
for  two  points  on  that  item. 
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i  [  suppose  it  would  be  easier  if  there  were  bio- 
^jjmical  markers,"  I  offered.  "Otherwise,  you're 

stuck  with  language." 
|i|Hey,  we're  psychiatrists,"  Papakostas  said. 
QJ  nguage  is  good." 

Jow  I  was  really  confused.  Hadn't  we  just 

it  the  last  half  hour  circumventing  language's 

roximations?  If  language  is  good,  then  why 
t  n't  he  taping  this  visit,  taking  down  my  words 

ead  of  translating  them  into  the  tests'  pale 

ulacrum  of  language?  For  the  same  reason,  I 

pose,  that  he  doesn't  seem  to  think  that  con- 

>usness  itself,  in  all  its  insuperable  indetermi- 

y,  matters  very  much,  as  I  discover  when  we 

;t  two  weeks  later.  I  ask  Papakostas  about  a 

mising  new  experimental  treat- 

nt  for  depression,  one  that  us- 

in  anesthetic  drug  called  keta- 

le.  A  government  psychiatrist 
trying  to  bring  ketamine  in 

in  the  cold,  from  the  psychi- 

c  underground  where  LSD  and 

locybin  are  used  for  transfer- 

tive  purposes9  and  where  keta- 

le  has  a  reputation  for  deliver- 

'  a  powerful  and  salutary  (if 

:ifying)  experience  of  being  dis- 

bodied  and  dislocated — not  un- 
e  a  near-death  encounter.  To 
3akostas — who  is  not  familiar 

h  this  unofficial  research,  dis- 
!  dited  since  the  excesses  of  the 
ties  grew  like  an  adipose  layer 
j  sr  the  therapeutic  promise  of 
'chedelic  drugs — I'm  explain- 
»  the  idea  that  a  single  whack 
side  the  head,  one  glimpse  into 
i  cosmos  and  all  its  glory  and 
difference,  can  set  you  straight 
■  a  long  time.  I  am  getting  to 
2  part  about  how  inconvenient 
e  economics  of  a  one-time- 
ly drug  are  for  an  industry  ad- 
:ted  to  One-A-Days,  when  he 
;errupts  me. 

"Sort  of  like  ECT,"  he  says,  us- 
g  the  new  and  improved  name 
•  electroshock  therapy.  "The  way 
s  supposed  to  reset  your  neuro- 
vnsmitters.  But  we  know  that  theory  doesn't 
)rk,  because  ECT  patients  relapse." 

\s  it  happens,  these  are  also  drugs  that  affect  serotonin, 
le  concept  of  "serotonin  deficiency"  was  invented  in 
54  by  two  Rockefeller  University  scientists.  In  a  short 
tice  in  the  back  0/ Science,  they  noted  that  LSD, 
lose  profound  effects  on  consciousness  were  well 
own,  contained  within  itself  a  copy  of  the  serotonin 
ilecule,  and  that  serotonin  had  recently  been  discovered 
the  brain.  They  speculated  that  a  lack  of  serotonin, 
wse  role  in  neurotransmission  was  still  not  accepted, 
ist  have  something  to  do  with  mental  illness. 


"But  isn't  there  a  difference  between  ECT 
and  ketamine?" 

"Well,  of  course  ketamine  works  mostly  on 
glutamate  pathways  ..." 

"No.  I  mean  that  you're  conscious  when  you 
take  ketamine  and  unconscious  when  you 
get  ECT." 

The  distinction  seems  lost  on  Papakostas,  or 
maybe  he  just  doesn't  have  time  for  a  discussion 
on  the  nature  of  consciousness.  Either  way,  you 
cannot  help  but  admire  the  purity  of  his  devotion 
to  the  material,  the  way  he  has  pared  down  psy- 
chic life  to  its  bare  bones.  His  is  a  spare  and  un- 
relenting pursuit,  and  his  single-mindedness  right 
now  seems  nearly  ascetic. 


Papakostas  may  be  circumscribing  my  subjec- 
tivity in  order  to  make  it  work  for  the  drugs,  but 
he's  also  renouncing  his  own  subjectivity,  putting 
aside  whatever  curiosity  he  might  have  about 
the  shape  of  the  self,  the  objects  of  consciousness, 
the  raw  nature  of  our  encounter,  in  order  to  make 
good  his  claim  to  possess  the  instruments  of  sci- 
ence. Armed  with  them,  he  can  take  my  emo- 
tional measure  and  report  my  depression  with 
the  dispassion  and  confidence  of  an  astronomer 
reporting  the  distance  to  a  star.  The  truth  thus  de- 
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rived,  de<  ontaminated  oi  aspiration  and  expe<  - 
i,  is  better,  truer  somehow,  than  the  one 
we  know  through  our  credulous  senses  and  tick- 
le sensibilities.  Maybe  that's  why  1  don't  argue 
with  him  when  he  adds  up  my  numbers  and  tells 
me  that  in  the  world  behind  the  world,  the  one 
m  which  I  am  officially  depressed,  the  survey  says 
I'm  getting  bettei . 

Which  is  news  to  me.  I  hadn't  been  keeping 
track  of  my  1  IAM-Ds  and  Q-LES-Qs,  but  appar- 
ently my  numbers  were  trending  steadily  toward 
health.  I'm  discomfited,  disturbed,  maybe  even  a 
little  depressed  at  this,  at  my  apparent  inability 
to  know  my  own  inner  state — not  to  mention 
the  possibility  that  I  will  have  to  relinquish  my 
own  idea  of  happiness  and  settle  for 
"symptom-free"  living  instead. 


I 


arrive  at  my  next  \asit  resolved  to  get  the 
dazzle  out  of  my  eyes  and  to  make  my  psyc  hiatrist 
take  account  ot  the  seams  1  think  I'm  seeing  in  the 
Matrix.  But  as  I'm  finishing  up  with  the  tests  an 
my  clipboard,  a  petite  woman  with  short  hair 
and  large  eyes  comes  into  the  waiting  room.  She's 
not  quite  looking  at  me  as  she  introduces  herself 
quickly,  beckons  me  to  follow  her,  and,  before  I 
can  tell  her  that  there  must  be  some  mistake, 
that  I  am  Dr.  Papakostas's  patient,  she  turns  her 
back  and  briskly  leads  the  way  into  the  warren  of 
offices  beyond  the  waiting  room. 

Papakostas  must  be  away  on  vacation,  I  think. 
It  is  August,  after  all.  But  when  we  pass  his  of- 
fice, there  he  is  at  his  desk,  leaning  into  his 
computer  screen.  He  doesn't  see  me.  1  imagine 
that  he  has  tired  of  my  quest  ions  or  that  his  col- 
leagues have  caught  wind  of  our  extracurricular 
discussions,  all  that  language,  decided  it's  time 
i'  i  remind  me  who  is  asking  the  questions  around 
here,  and  pulled  him  oft  the  case.  Whatever  the 
explanation,  it  is  hard  not  to  take  this  person- 
ally— which,  ot  course,  is  exactly  how  a  de- 
pressed person,  whose  disease  makes  him  "re- 
jection-sensitive," would  take  it. 

In  fact,  I  can't  seem  to  escape  the  gravitation- 
al held  ot  my  diagnosis  today.  When  I  tell  the  new 
psychiatrist  I  didn't  catch  her  name,  she  repeats 
it  carefully  and  slowly,  as  it  to  account  tor  my 
"psy(  hie  retardation."  When  I  explain  why  I  am 
going  to  record  our  session  (she  asked,  something 
Papakostas  never  did),  she  says,  "Oh  . . .  in-ter-est- 
ing,"  filling  the  spaces  between  syllables  with 
professional  smarm.  1  suspect  that  she's  running 
the  numbers  m  her  head  and  wondering  whether 
this  will  be  the  "difficult"  interview  that's  worth 
three  points  on  Item  S. 

It  the  purpose  of  the  switch  was  to  make  things 
more  businesslike,  then  Christina  Dording  was 
the  perfect  choice.  She  is  cold  and  unflappable,  her 
lines  well  rehearsed,  her  inflected  concern  perfectly 
pitched.  When  she  asks  me  it  I  think  my  depres- 


sion is  a  punishment  tor  something  that  I've  « 
(Item  2),  and  I  try  joking — "It's  an  entertani 
thought,  but  I  haven't  had  that  one" — she  si 
inn  to  notice.  When  1  confess  that  I'm  baa 
even  aftei  all  this  time,  by  the  IdAM-D's  m 
tions — "This  past  week,  have  you  been  fef 
excessively  self-critical?" — that  require  me  tc 
words  like  "excessively"  and  "normally"  anc* 
pecially"  (something  that  Papakostas  has 
with  affably  by  letting  me  ramble  on  until 
something  that  allows  him  to  circle  a  number)! 
answers  with  such  crisp  condescension — "If  thl 
a  comparator  implied,  it's  always  to  when  yJ 
not  depressed" — that  I  wonder  whethet  Vr\ 
one  asking  silly  questions.  Maybe  I'm  the 
person  who  wonders  whether  "excessive"  ml 
more  than  1  think  others  do  or  more  than  I  tl 
I  ought  to.  Maybe  het  answet  isn't  as  circu 
it  sounds,  maybe  it  means  more  than  saying  Is 
problem  when  it's  a  problem  and  not  when  it's 
maybe  it  isn't  yet  another  denial  of  the  basil 
sumption  here — that  they  are  the  experts  all 
my  mental  health,  that  deptession  isn't  sd 
thing  I'm  equipped  to  detect  in  myself,  hecai 
1  was,  I'd  be  in  the  other  study,  the  one  for  the 
nor  Depression  1  thought  I  had  in  the  first  pljfi 
Or  maybe  all  these  maybes,  and  my  resultins 
ability  just  to  blurt  out  a  yes  or  a  no,  are  just 
other  example  of  my  "excessive  self-criticisn 

Dr.  Dording  and  I  are  not  off  to  a  good  s| 
Which  makes  it  a  little  easier  to  interrupt 
interview  to  ask  her  whether  she  really  th 
self-criticism  is  pathological. 

"Pathological?"  she  asks,  as  if  such  a  thing 
never  occurred  to  her.  "I  don't  know  it  I'd 
it  pathological." 

"Symptomatic,  then,"  I  offer. 

"Well,  it's  certainly  not  optimal." 

"Optimal,"  1  say,  deploying  the  therap 
repeat-and-pause  tactic,  hoping  she'll  tell  me  < 
actly  how  much  self-criticism  is  optimal,  ), 
how  she  knows. 

"Certainly  not  optimal."  She  does  her  own  pa 

"But  being  self-critical  is  something  that  h< 
people  succeed,  isn't  it?" 

"Sometimes  yes,  sometimes  no.  1  don't  th 
being  excessively  self-critical  is  ever  a  great  thi 
No."  She  starts  turning  pages  again,  resui 
the  interview. 

But  I  don't  want  to  let  it  drop.  I've  comd 
pull  back  the  curtain,  and,  the  numbers  ask 
want  to  know,  colleague-to-colleague,  just 
tween  us  ptos,  do  1  really  seem  depressed  to  1 
Majorly  depressed?  I  ask  her  to  tell  me  what  :ij 
thinks  the  difference  is  between  Major  Depi 
sion  and  Dysthymia,  a  DSM-/V  mood  disor* 
that,  it  I  have  to  be  diagnosed,  comes  closest 
capturing  my  melancholy. 

"You're  getting  into  close  quarters  her 
she  says. 
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i  another  world,  one  in  which  psychiatrists  ac- 
[y  liked  language,  we  might  explore  this  slip — 
;he  really  means  to  say  that  I'm  getting  into 
diagnostic  distinctions  here — and  its  reve- 
>n  of  discomfort  at  my  intrusion  into  her  pro- 
onal  space.  But  she  seems  unaware  of  what  she 
just  said  as  she  explains:  "Dysthymia  is  more 
•level  chronic.  Minor  Depression  may  or  may 
he  long  term,  but  it  typically  has  less  criteria 
i  Major  Depression." 

i.nd  before  1  can  ask  her  how  any  of  this  com- 
;s  with  what  she  actually  sees,  she  closes  the 
;book  and  walks  me  out. 
Jeorge  Papakostas  is  a  few  paces  in  front  of  me 
round  the  corner  of  the  reception  desk.  He's 
ded  for  the  men's  room.  I  decide  to  spare  him 
ined  pleasantries  at  adjoining  urinals.  But  I 
•die  to  the  elevator,  and  he  shows  up  just  as 
rrives.  We  ride  down  and  walk  out  of  the 
ding  together.  I  tell  him  how  fascinating  I 
this  process,  and  how  many  questions  I  still 
e.  I'm  working  toward  asking  him  if  we  can  ex- 
i  our  next  meeting  somehow,  maybe  go  out  for 
;h  or  something,  so  that  I  can  debrief  him.  But 
:ells  me  he  is  going  to  Greece  to  visit  his  ail- 
father,  and  he  won't  be  back  in  time.  We 
ke  hands  goodbye. 

imagine  that  he  is  relieved  to  be  done  with  me. 
low  how  this  looks  to  him,  the  patient  chal- 
ging  the  boundaries  of  the  professional  rela- 
iship,  the  What  About  Bob?  nightmare.  Or  I 
ik  I  do.  Maybe  I  don't  know  anything  about 
..  Maybe  what  he  really  sees  as  we  stand  on  the 
;shold  of  his  concrete  fortress  is  a  conversation 
hestrated  by  ion  channels  and  neural  path- 
fs  and  axonal  projections,  two  people  deep  in 
grips  of  their  chemicals,  one  of  them  still 
lging  (because  of  those  chemicals,  no  doubt) 
lis  old-fashioned  idea  that  he  is  more  than  the 
i  of  his  electromolecular  outputs,  that  a  con- 
sation  like  this  one,  not  to  mention  recalcitrant 
unhappiness,  might  be  complex  and 
mysterious  and  meaningful. 

.  am  already  deflated  when  I  arrive  for  my  last 
erview.  Of  course,  there's  no  place  in  the 
^.M-D  to  express  this,  to  talk  about  the  im- 
asurable  loss  that  I  think  we  all  suffer  as  science 
ns  to  scientism,  as  bright  and  ambitious  people 
/ote  their  lives  to  erasing  selfhood  in  order  to 
e  it  of  its  discontents.  The  HAM-D  questions, 
rding's  unconvincing  solicitude,  the  banality 
:his  exercise,  the  tyranny  of  the  brain — they  all 
m  as  unassailable,  solid,  and  impenetrable  as 
:  office  building  itself.  I'm  downright  unpleas- 
t  when  Dording  asks  me  if  I've  been  feeling 
ilty  or  self-critical.  "A  constant  feature  of  my 
:,"  I  say.  She  ignores  me. 
But  then  she  does  something  strange.  She  skips 
t  Insight  item,  the  one  where  -he's  supposed  to 


ask  whether  I  think  I'm  suffering  from  an  illness 
and  to  give  me  points  if  I  don't  think  I  am.  I  ask 
her  why.  "You  typically  don't  ask,"  she  replies.  "It's 
atypical  that  a  person  is  something  other  than  a 
zero.  Clearly  psychotic  people  could  have  a  two. 
There  are  occasions  when  you  can  get  a  one,  like 
if  a  person  thinks  their  lack  of  interest  or  energy 
doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  being  depressed. 
But  typically  people  who  are  in  here  are  a  zero." 

"So  you  would  have  to  be  either  psychotic  or 
believe  that  your  symptoms  are  the  result  of  some 
other  conditions?" 

"Yeah." 

"As  opposed  to  just  saying,  'Well,  you  know, 
this  is  just  how  1  am.'" 

"That's  a  good  question.  1  think  that  an  answer 
like  that  would  require  an  explanation.  You  would 
need  to  talk  a  little 


Numbers  aside,  i  want  to 

know,  just  between  us  pros,  do  i 

really  seem  depressed  to  her? 

majorly  depressed? 


more  about  an  an- 
swer like  that."  And 
I'm  thinking  that  we 
should  have  this  dis- 
cussion, right  now, 
because  I  am  that 
patient,  and  I  don't 
think  I'm  psychotic. 

But  that  isn't  go- 
ing to  happen.  Instead,  Dording  is  going  to  give 
me  a  physical.  She  goes  to  find  out  if  the  exam 
room  is  available,  returns  to  tell  me  that  it  is  not, 
that  I  can  wait  or  do  it  on  my  next  visit. 

"Next  visit?"  I  ask.  According  to  the  proto- 
col, this  is  my  last. 

"You're  not  coming  in  for  the  follow-up?"  She 
looks  as  surprised  as  I  am,  as  if  no  one  would  pass 
up  that  opportunity.  I  ask  whether  it  would  be 
any  different  from  what  we've  been  doing.  It 
wouldn't,  she  says.  So  I  tell  her  I'll  skip  the 
follow-up  and  wait  for  my  exam. 

Julie  is  also  gone  for  vacation,  so  Caitlin  takes 
my  vitals  and  draws  my  blood.  Then  Dr.  Dording 
comes  in.  She  taps  my  knees,  looks  in  my  mouth, 
listens  to  my  heart  and  lungs.  When  she  asks  me 
to  follow  her  finger  with  my  eyes,  she  puts  her 
hand  on  my  bare  knee.  The  touch  of  her  finger- 
tips is  firm  and  cool  and  impersonal,  my  knee 
just  a  prop  to  hold  her  up. 

She  repeats  her  offer  of  follow-up,  then  elab- 
orates on  something  she  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
our  interview.  "Give  me  one  second  here,"  she 
had  said  as  she  flipped  the  pages  of  my  binder. 
"Look  at  your  scores.  Nice  response."  Now  she 
says,  in  case  I  didn't  get  it  the  first  time,  "I  think 
you've  done  very  well,  you're  much  impro\ 
She  doesn't  ask  whether  I  agree,  nor  does  she 
explain  why  if  I'm  better  I  would  need  jolVjvj-up, 
why  I  would  need  to  do  more  than  buy  some  fish 
oil  at  the  Whole  Foods  next  door. 

If,  that  is,  I  have  been  taking  fish  oil  for  the  last 
eight  weeks. 


I  a^k  her  it  I  was  on  placebo  or  drug.  She's  be- 
fuddled for  a  moment.  "1  don't  think  we  unblind 
the  study,"  she  says.  She  deliberates  over  my  pa- 
perwork. "No,  not  in  this  one.  No  unblinding." 

1  protest.  "I  don't  get  to  find  out.'"  It's  as  it  she's 
never  been  asked,  as  it  no  one  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  clinical  trials  had  ever  wanted  to  know 
which  side  he  had  been  a  witness  for. 

"No,"  she  says.  "But  you  had  a  good  re- 
sponse."1' She's  chipper  now,  like  she's  trying  to 
convince  me  that  I  ought  to  take  my  improve- 
ment and  go  home  happy,  another  satisfied  cus- 
tomer. And  really,  it  doesn't  matter.  Because 
the  point  here  is  not  to  teach  me  anything  about 
myself,  or  tor  them  to  learn  anything  from  me. 
It's  not  even  to  prove  whether  or  not  omega-  ^s 
work.  It's  to  strengthen  the  idea  that  this  is 
what  we  are:  machines  fueled  by  neurotrans 
mitters  at  the  mercy  of  our  own  rene- 
gade molecules. 


O 


nee  upon  a  time,  the  scientific  explanation 
t<>i  depression  sounded  something  like  this: 

It  one  listens  patiently  u  i  a  melanchi  line's  main  and 
various  self-accusations,  one  cannot  in  die  <.  ikI  av>  uJ 
the  impression  that  often  the  most  violent  of  them 
are  hardly  at  all  applicable  to  the  patient  himself,  but 
that  with  insignificant  modifications  they  do  fit 
someone  ehe,  someone  whom  the  patient  loves,  has 
h  teed  <  >r  sh(  mid  k  ive —  So  we  find  the  key  to  the  clin- 
ical picture:  we  perceive  that  the  self-reproaches  are 
reproaches  against  a  loved  object  which  have  been 
shifted  away  from  it  on  to  the  patient's  ego. 

For  a  modernist  like  Freud,  who  wrote  Mourning 
and  Melancholia  in  1917,  depression  was  embed- 
ded in  history,  personal  and  cultural,  and  untan- 
gling that  history,  rescuing  it  from  the  oblivion 
of  the  unconscious  by  turning  it  into  a  coherent 
story,  was  the  key  to  a  cure.  A  fascinating  and 
tragic  notion — that  we  carry  within  us  an  other 
whom  we  can  never  fully  know,  hut  whom  we 
must  try  to  know — is  headed  for  the  dustbin  of 
history.  Freud,  with  his  extravagant  hermeneutics, 
his  because-I-said-so  epistemology,  his  unfalsifi- 
able  claims — not  to  mention  the  sheer  ineffi- 
ciency of  psychoanalysis — has  given  way  to  the 
Dordings  and  Papakostases  of  the  world,  with 
their  inventories  and  brain  scans  and  pills.  They 
have  replaced  Freud's  unconscious,  the  reposi- 
tory of  that  which  is  too  much  to  bear  and  which 

''•  All  oj  which  raises  the  question  oj  hue  the  doctors 
know  what  kind  oj  follow-up  to  provide,  whether  to  give 
a  drug  or  not.  Liter,  the  lead  investigator  on  the  study, 
David  Mischoulon,  told  me  that  they  "take  their  best 
guess"  about  whether  the  subject  was  on  drug  or  placebo. 
The  reason  /or  not  disclosing  my  experimental  condition, 
he  explained,  was  so  thai  doctors  wouldn't  detect  a  pat- 
tern m  the  responses  and  thus  "break  the  blind."  He 
added  that  I  could  indeed  find  out  when  the  study  is  com- 
pleted— about  five  years  from  now,  he  estimated. 


will  only  stop  tormenting  us  to  the  extent  tha 
give  it  language,  with  an  unconsc  ious  popuU 
by  carbon  and  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  and  c 
gen,  the  basic  building  blocks  of  the  matf 
world,  essential  but  forever  dumb. 

Still,  I'm  not  exactly  pining  tor  Freud 
leave  Mass  General  tor  the  last  tune.  I  le  go! 
much  wrong,  some  of  it  inexcusably  so.  Indt 
as  I  drive  through  the  lunch-hour  scurry  on 
hospital-zone  streets,  the  doctors  in  blue  sd 
hurrying  between  buildings,  wan  patie 
wheeling  IV  stands  down  the  sidewalks,  am| 
lances  and  private  cars  delivering  a  legioa 
the  sick  to  this  ,.  u\  of  hope  shimmering  in  I 
late  summer  heat,  1  am  once  again  struck 
temptation — to  believe,  as  I  hurtle  down  St 
row  Drive  having  these  thoughts,  passing 
these  other  I's  having  their  own  thoughts,  c 
vinced  that  we  are  driving  ourselves  just  as  siJ 
ly  as  we  are  driving  our  cars,  that  I  am  wrc 
about  who  I  am,  that  we  are  all  wrong.  Tl 
scientists  peering  into  the  darkness  in  our  ski 
will  eventually  illuminate  it  entirely  and  sh 
us  that  such  thoughts  and  the  conviction  w 
which  they  are  held  are  only  accidental:  sp^ 
drels  of  our  cerebral  architecture  that  can  be 
arranged  with  surgical  precision.  And  just  as 
once  were  playthings  for  the  gods  or  sinn 
poised  over  a  fiery  pit  or  enlightened  ration 
ists  cogitating  our  way  to  the  truth  of  oursel 
we  will  become  the  people  who  needn't  ta 
ourselves  too  seriously,  who  will  stop  mistaki 
the  vicissitudes  of  personal  history  for  the 
garies  of  personal  biochemistry,  who  will  gi: 
up  the  ghost  for  the  machine. 

Because  irresistible  ideas  about  who  we  i 
only  come  along  every  so  often,  and  here  i 
Mass  General  they've  gotten  hold  of  a  big  or 
They  have  figured  out  how  to  use  the  gigan 
apparatus  of  modern  medicine  to  restore  d 
hope:  by  unburdening  us  of  self-contradicti 
and  uncertainty,  by  replacing  pessimism  wi 
"optimization,"  by  inventing  us  as  the  peoj 
who  seek  Life  Enjoyment  and  Satisfaction,  wl 
will  buy  from  the  pharmacy  what  we  need  I 
forge  ahead  toward  Well-Being  unhindered  I 
Depressive  Symptomatology,  to  pursue  antidj 
pression  it  not  happiness.  Who  can  resist  w 
idea  that  our  unhappiness  is  a  deficiency  thatl 
in  us  but  not  of  us,  that  it  is  visited  upon  us  1 
dumb  luck,  that  it  can  be  sent  packing  with 
dab  of  lubricant  applied  to  a  cell  membrane? 

The  epiphany  makes  me  wonder  whether  I N 
been  unduly  churlish  to  Christina  Dordin 
maybe  I  should  take  her  word  for  it,  accept  th 
I  am  better  now,  and  thank  her.  But  remorse  las 
only  as  long  as  it  takes  to  get  the  results  from  tl 
lab  to  which,  out  of  curiosity,  I  sent  my  pillj 
There  wasn't  a  drop  of  fish  oil  among  them;  I  w 
on  the  placebo. 
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IL 


A  WORLD  IN 
THREE  AISLES 

Browsing  the  post-digital  library 
B)>  Gideon  Lewis-Kraus 


reeware"  is  the  ep- 
net  that,  in  certain  dig- 
al  circles,  is  used  to  dis- 
irage  what  are  more 
jmmonly  called  books, 
hose  who  find  words 
ke  "treeware"  amusing 
useful  are  the  same 
;ople  who  see  library 
acks  as  modern  reli- 
uaries,  crepuscular  cor- 
dors  soon  to  be  aban- 
oned  for  infinitely 
vailable  digital  data- 
ases.  Those  of  us  who, 
y  contrast,  still  feel 
Dme  fondness  for  books, 
ven  as  we  view  this 
;chnological  crossing  as 
erhaps  a  Stygian  one, 
:nd  to  take  the  distinc- 
ton  itself  more  or  less 
or  granted.  But  Rick  Prelinger  and 
/legan  Shaw  Prelinger,  experimental 
mateur  librarians,  believe  otherwise, 
"hey  think  the  conflict  between  a  so- 
alled  digital  culture  and  a  so-called 
Tint  culture  is  fake;  they  think  we 
hould  stop  celebrating,  or  lamenting, 
he  discontinuous  story  of  how  the  cir- 
:uits  will  displace  the  shelves,  and  start 
elling  a  continuous  story  about  how 
he  two  might  fit  together.  And  they 
lave  designed  a  library  project — part 

ideun  Lewis-Kraus  reviews  books  for  various 
\ewspapers  and  magazines ,  and  his  journalism 
las  appeared  in  The  Believer  and  the  Oxford 
\merican.  He  lives  in  San  Francisco. 


public  archive,  part  private  collection, 
part  digital-appropriation  center,  part 
art  installation — to  suggest  where  we 
might  begin. 

For  a  radical  laboratory  at  the  border 
between  our  physical  past  and  our  dig- 
ital future,  the  Prelinger  Library  is  not 
the  world's  most  glamorous  place.  It  is 
located  in  a  jaundice-colored  convert- 
ed factory  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and 
Folsom,  in  the  South  of  Market  neigh- 
borhood of  San  Francisco.  This  is  a  dis- 
trict best  known  for  its  proximity  to 
the  highway  and  for  its  cavernous 
rooms,  which  are  now  used  as  expensive 
lofts,  leather  boutiques,  auto-body  shops, 


and  commercial  spaces 
that  are  still  empty  de- 
spite a  drastic  rent  re- 
duction since  2000, 
when  they  hummed  widi 
faux- wealth-generative 
activities  that  now  seem 
both  preposterous  and 
naively  endearing.  The 
library  itself  is  the  size  of 
an  elementary-school 
lunchroom  and  outfitted 
in  a  manner  not  dissim- 
ilar. The  walls  are  a  pal- 
lid yellow,  the  floors  a 
hard  and  unfinished  gray, 
and  the  haphazardly 
rigged  shelves,  eleven- 
foot  stanchions,  a  gleam- 
ing gunmetal.  They  look 
haphazard,  but  it  turns 
out  they  are  solid  enough 
to  hold,  among  many  other  items,  a 
row  of  four-inch-thick  bound  volumes 
of  Factory  magazine  from  the  1920s. 
These  shelves  and  their  unconven- 
tionally arranged  contents  take  up  the 
vast  majority  of  the  room.  There  are, 
besides,  two  six-foot-long  folding  ta- 
bles, bowed  from  book  weight.  There's 
an  old  photocopier  one  has  to  feed 
manually,  a  functioning  scanner,  two 
enormous  bright  green  stepladders  on 
wheels,  a  few  uncomfortable  wire-frame 
chairs  with  twisted-lollipop  backs,  and 
one  comfortable  chair — which  Rick 
and  Megan  call  "the  comfortable 
chair,"  and  which  I  carried  around  with 


'hotographs  from  rhe  Prelinger  Lihniry  hy  Jason  Fulton.!  and  Tamara  Shi  ipsin 
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me  as  I  browsed  my  way  along.  There 
is  also  a  great  heap  of  distended  card- 
board boxes  in  what  is  called  the  "Stag- 
ing Area,"  though  cursory  observation 
might  suggest  that  the  only  staging  that 
goes  on  in  the  area  is  the  staging  of 
cardboard  boxes.  These  boxes  in  fact 
serve  as  foster  care  until  permanent 
housing  can  be  found  for  their  inhab- 
itants; until  then,  the  faded  bursting 
boxes  sit  in  service  to  the  sense  of  book- 
ish shabbiness  that  Megan  and  Rick 
have  cultivated  amid  so  much  concrete 
and  fluorescence. 

Rick  and  Megan  estimate  that  the 
library  contains  about  fifty  thousand 
items,  which  they  have  obtained  from 
used-book  stores,  shrinking  institutional 
and  public  libraries,  periodicals  brokers, 
private  donors,  and  eBay.  They  have 
thirty  thousand  books  and  periodicals, 
and  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  what 
they  call  "ephemera,"  maps  and  charts 
and  brochures  and  errant  scraps  of  ap- 
posite paper.  They  house  the  ephemera 
in  deceptively  bland  gray  boxes  that 
are  five  inches  wide  and  a  foot  tall  and 
deep;  these  boxes  are  intershelved  with 
the  books,  which  are  intershelved  with 


the  periodicals.  Megan  and  Rick  be- 
lieve that  when  you  are  looking  for  a 
book,  it  might  be  helpful  and  illumi- 
nating and  even  inadvertently  crucial 
to  stumble  across  a  postcard  or  a  leaflet 
or  a  glossy  city-planning  binder  from, 
say,  1940s  Baton  Rouge.  For  the  most 
part,  it  is  easy  these  days  to  find  what 
you're  looking  for;  one  hallmark  of  dig- 
ital efficiency  is  that  the  more  specific 
the  query,  the  more  efficient  the  query- 
based  search.  Megan  and  Rick,  how- 
ever, would  like  to  help  you  find  what 
you  are  not  looking  for.  Between  the 
two  of  them  they've  seen  a  lot,  which 
is  why  they've  built  their  lives — and 
this  reconsidered  version  of  the  small 
private  library — around  the  question 
of  how  to  make  certain  that  there  are 
still  surprises  to  be  had. 

Megan  and  Rick  are  decidedly  not 
Luddites.  Rick  moonlights — in  his  day 
job — as  board  president  of  the  Internet 
Archive,  a  Web  clearinghouse  for  free, 
public-domain  information.  He  flies 
around  the  world  to  help  libraries  put 
their  books  online.  Both  Megan  and 
Rick  would  love  to  one  day  do  the  same 
for  their  holdings;  in  recent  months 


they've  begun  this  process,  putting 
thousand  items  online.  Megan  is  i 
the  editorial  board  of  a  magazine  ca 
Bad  Subjects,  which  provides  fifttj 
years  of  back  content  for  free  onl 
and  no  longer  even  produces  a  pa 
edition.  Which  raises  the  obvious  qijj 
tion:  if  they  are  spending  their  mc 
ings  digitizing  billions  of  pages  to! 
made  instantaneously  obtainable 
anyone  on  the  planet  with  access  t| 
modem-equipped  computer,  or  edit ! 
a  journal  that  is  now  entirely  digi 
why  do  they  truck  across  town  to  spt 
their  afternoons  painstakingly  arraj 
ing  and  rearranging  fifty  thousand 
catalogued  and  whimsically  classifij 
items,  very  few  of  which  are  ovj 
whelmingly  rare  or  commercially  va 
able,  in  a  small  converted  factory  abt 
a  carpet  store  in  an  out-of-the-way  ql 
ner  of  perhaps  the  world's  most  wit 
city,  building  a  library  that  is  open| 
the  public  a  few  hours  on  some  dj 
and  no  hours  on  other  days  ant 
staffed  by  people  with  zero  expert  i 
in  professional  librarianship  and 
only  one  comfortable  chair? 

They  do  it  because  they  are  si| 
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wind  blows  up  and  down  the  city  streets. 
ows  around  the  tall  buildings. 


Your  Progress 
and  Oil  Progress 
go  hand-in-hand 


Whoooo ! 


iunded  by  people  who  think  of  the  In- 
•rnet  as  the  new  Library  of  Alexan- 
ria,  and  although  they  can  appreciate 
lis  Alexandrian  vision  for  its  ambition 
id  scope  and  sheer  usefulness,  they 
e  uneasy  about  what  such  horizonless 
•positories  will  do  to  the  future  of  in- 
irmation  and  information  retrieval, 
hey  are  also  uneasy  about  the  ways 
iblic  libraries  seem  to  be  adopting  a 
lithe  approach  to  these  mammoth 
iternet  caches.  So  they  want  to  help 
reserve  a  space  for  the  physical,  the 
mited,  and  the  fussily  hand-sorted 
ongside  the  digital  pile.  And  they 
link  there  is  a  way  that  the  small  pri- 
ate  library — a  phrase  that,  up  until 
ow,  has  tended  to  connote  a  marble- 
usted  terrarium  of  leather-bound 
wealth — can  be  reimagined 

Rto  do  just  that, 
ick  and  Megan's  idea  of  such 
issy  curatorship  is  embodied  by  the 
relinger  Library's  classification 
:heme.  The  first  rule  is  that  locality 
umps  all  other  considerations.  So,  for 
<ample,  Frank  Norris's  McTeagiie — in 
!  handsome  old  cloth  edition — rests 


in  SAN  FRANCISCO,  not  in  FICTION.  The 
library  contains  six  rows  built  around 
three  aisles:  aisle  one  is  the  broadest 
and  brightest  and  most  congenial  of 
the  three;  aisle  two  is  the  dim  slum 
where  one  gets  the  distinct  impression 
that  one  might  in  fact  be  mugged  or 
perhaps  sold  contraband;  and  aisle  three 
is  narrower  than  aisle  one  but  less  dan- 
gerous than  aisle  two.  Row  one  hous- 
es their  REGIONAL  collection,  which 
reads  across  like  a  huge  book-spine  map 
of  the  United  States.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
starts  on  the  far  left,  then  blurs  into 
MARIN  COUNTY  and  other  outlying  ar- 
eas, then  expands  into  a  full  bank  on 
CALIFORNIA  before  moving  on  to  the 
sprawling  shelves  taken  up  by  the  PA- 
CIFIC NORTHWEST. 

The  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  is  a  cor- 
nerstone of  their  collection.  Megan  is 
from  Eugene,  Oregon,  and  feels  a  strong 
connection  to  the  West's  embattled 
landscapes,  particularly  with  regard  to 
her  family  history.  She  is  one  of  the 
thirty  thousand  living  descendants  of 
Pocahontas  and  is  a  fifth-generation 
Oregonian,  but  she  grew  up  among  Eu- 
gene's lower  middle  class.  After  work- 


ing her  way  through  South  Eugene  High 
School  and  then  Reed  College,  she 
found  herself  in  a  doctoral  program  in 
philosophy  at  Berkeley's  Graduate  The- 
ological Union.  The  narrowness  and 
haughty  anti-provincialism  of  acade- 
mia  were  suffocating;  Megan  was  un- 
happy. "When  I  left  graduate  school," 
she  told  me  one  day  over  lunch  at  the 
laundromat-cum-cafe  across  the  street, 
"I  needed  to  regain  some  historical  per- 
spective by  reclaiming  my  sense  of  en- 
gagement with  the  landscape,  which 
then  helped  me  reclaim  my  relation- 
ship to  my  intellect."  This  reclamation 
took  the  form  of  a  series  of  solitary  road 
trips  through  Oregon  and  the  interior 
West  to  visit  sites  of  personal  and  his- 
torical .significance.  By  "landscape,"  as 
it  turns  out,  Megan  means  not  the  un- 
spoiled veld  but  rather  the  landmarked 
history  of  individuals,  communities, 
and  their  environs.  The  library  is  (inly 
one  of  the  Prelingers'  many  landscape- 
related  projects:  Megan  works  as  a 
wildlife  rehabilitator,  Rick  has  made 
films  addressing  issues  of  landscape  in- 
terpretation, and  the  two  of  them  to- 
gether distribute  their  Landscape 
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I  irass-colored  token  they  had 
ed  that  reads,  "Landscape  is  our 
memory/A  map  of  hidden  histories." 
They  ceremoniously  leave  it  at  sites  of 
particular  resonance  and  record  the  cir- 
cumstances of  these  "com  drops,"  both 
in  a  private  notebook  and  on  the  Web. 
(Those  who  find  the  coins,  the  hack 
instructs,  are  to  "value  me  as  yon 
please.")  Landscape  anchors  not  only 
the  library  but  the  Ptelmgers'  own  ap- 
proach to  most  intellectual  questions. 
Rick  grew  up  in  New  Haven,  went 
to  Andover,  and  then  dropped  out  ot 


.h  M«Mr  'or  ou.ck«i  .1. 


footage,  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for 

halt  a  million  dollars,  less  than  a  fifth 
of  its  appraised  value.  In  exchange, 
they  kept  tape  copies  of  tour  thousand 
films,  and  they  pay  their  mortgage 
with  an  unconventional  stock-fo<  itage 
business.  Nearly  two  thousand  of  then 
films  are  digitally  available — in  a  wide 
variety  of  resolutions  and  formats — for 
tree,  at  this  very  moment,  through  the 
Internet  Archive.  If  you  want  to  cut  up 
and  reshuffle  them,  it  you  want  to 
screen  them  for  drug-  or  irony-addled 
friends,  or  it  for  some  reason  you  just 


mosl  librarians  Ao;  it's  a  myth  about 
branans  that  they  look  like  librariai 
Rick  has  a  tousled  thatch  of  pi 
straight  whitened  blond  hair  ai 
smooth  pink  jowls,  and  wears  styli 
black  film-geek  glasses,  a  rotation 
three  or  four  black  T-shirts,  and  i 
black  Levi's  over  scuffed  black  wd 
shoes.  1  le's  both  preternaturally  mi 
and  a  bit  impish.  Megan  has  wide  e\ 
and  blinks  infrequently,  walks  wi 
long  purposeful  strides,  and  choos 
her  words  with  care.  She  often  wee 
a  navy  blue  T-shirt  that  says  LIBRA! 


Berkeley  a  mere  two  units  shy  of  a  de- 
gree— which  takes  some  real  effort,  giv- 
en that  this  is  less  than  one  class.  He 
puttered  through  the  late  seventies  and 
early  eighties  as  a  typographer  in  San 
Francisco  and  New  York  until  his  work 
on  a  film  called  Heavy  Petting  led  him 
into  the  underworld  ot  "ephemeral 
films" — industrial  movies,  safety  videos, 
social-hygiene  shorts,  and  the  like.  In 
1982,  Rick  started  driving  around  the 
country  in  rented  trucks  to  relieve  li- 
braries, schools,  and  garages  ot  their 
cans  of  16-mm  film,  and  before  long 
he  had  built  the  Prelinger  Archives, 
the  world's  most  significant  collection 
ot  such  work.  He  is  credited  with  pret- 
ty much  single-handedly  saving  this 
entire  genre  from  extinction,  and  to 
many  filmmakers,  archivists,  and  pri- 
vate enthusiasts  he  is  not  only  a  trade 
celebrity  hut  a  genuine  hero. 

in  2002,  Rick  and  Megan,  by  then 
man  led,  sold  their  collection  ot  more 
than  forty-eight  thousand  films,  one 
hundred  an  !  fifty  thousand  canisters  ot 
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want  to  relive  some  sadistic  safety 
video,  they  are  all  there  for  your  en- 
joyment. It,  however,  you  require  the 
contractual  niceties  most  commercial 
work  demands — indemnification,  war- 
ranties, and  other  legal  provisions — 
you  need  to  license  the  footage 
through  Getty  Images.  Megan  and 
Rick  are  not  wealrhy,  but  this  half- 
gift-economy  atrangement  has  been 
wildly  successful  and  has  allowed  them 
to  spend  many  hours  a  week  happily 
burrowing  around  in  their  library. 
Megan  also  has  a  day  job  as  an  oil- 
spill  responder  and  staff  member  at 
the  International  Bird  Rescue  Re- 
search Center,  although  she  does  it 
because  she  loves  the  work,  not  for 
the  tiny  salary.  Megan's  public  con- 
cerns (wildlife  rehabilitation)  are  pri- 
vate, and  her  private  concerns  (build- 
ing her  own  open-access 
library)  are  public. 


R 


.ick  and  Megan  defy  the  clip- 
art  stereotype  ot  librarians,  though 


in  yellow  block  letters  on  the  fro^ 
and  LIBRARY  in  even  larger  yellol 
block  letters  on  the  back.  She  tends  1 
project  the  greater  seriousness  of  tH 
two  and  has  a  flinty  sort  of  remper,  h 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  anything  defira 
tive,  as  she  and  Rick  tend  to  freely  ei 
change  attributes.  Rick  is  in  his  earl 
fifties,  and  Megan  is  in  her  late  thirtic  i 
but  collectively  they  seem  ageles 
equal  parts  adolescent  ardor  and  wi 
ened  composure.  They  are  very  affei 
tionate,  hut  not  in  that  flaky  Bay  Ar« 
way  that  suggests  intimacy  seminars? 
Their  library,  which  has  existed  i| 
abstract  form  from  the  moment  thtl 
first  exchanged  emails,  is  the  commar] 
center  of  their  marriage,  which  seen' 
as  much  a  matter  of  cerebral  cultur 
gambits  as  of  romance.  In  fact,  th 
distinction  itself,  between  the  libra] 
and  Megan  and  Rick's  connubial  hive 
mind,  evaporates  on  close  scrutin) 
Megan  describes  the  library  as  fund;1 
mentally  a  physical  organization  i 
their  own  mental  furniture.  Their  a 


'-na. 
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tent  maps  out  the  range  of  future 
:ts  they  have  considered  pursuing, 
ts  varying  granularity  of  organi- 
i  provides  insight  into  what  they 
worked  through  and  what  they 
n't  quite  gotten  around  to  yet. 
was  such  a  vaguely  imagined  future 
ct  that  brought  Rick  and  Megan 
:her  in  the  first  place.  Some  of 
an's  pieces  on  politics  and  culture 
id  Subjects  caught  Rick's  eye.  He 
living  in  New  York  and  negotiat- 
che  rights  to  resurrect  Landscape 
azine,  a  periodical  founded  in  195 1 
a  early  cultural  geographer  named 
i  Brinckerhoff  Jackson.  Rick  sent 
;an  a  short  but  striking  fan  email 
,  although  she  didn't  know  it  at 
time,  was  the  start  of  an  attempt  to 
uit  her  as  a  writer.  Megan  half- 
ignized  Rick's  name  from  an 
y  she'd  read  in  high  school 
;d  "Industrial  Jeopardy  Films" 
.  contributed  to  RE/Search  #10: 
edibly  Strange  Films  (FILM,  row 
bank  four,  shelf  three;  cf. 
Search  #1 1 :  Pranks! ,  by  Rick's 
ijecture  the  single  most  popu- 
individual  title  in  the  library). 
\n  e-epistolary  romance  blossomed. 
:gan  was  writing  an  essay  on  free- 
ys  in  the  American  landscape, 
>ugh  she  didn't  have  all  the  resources 
j;  needed.  Rick  responded  that  he 
j opened  to  have,  oh,  maybe  some- 
|  ng  like  five  or  six  closeted  boxes  of 
gely  unread  books  on  the  history 
d  theory  of  freeways  that  she  might 
d  useful.  He  had  been  saving  them 
•  an  unspecified  future  foray.  That 
oject  became  their  first  coauthored 
say:  it  appears  in  Signs  of  Life  in  the 
S.A.,  a  volume  they  store  in  AMER- 
AN  CULTURAL  HISTORY. 
Over  the  next  few  months,  having 
et  face-to-face  in  New  York  to  discuss 
iat  piece,  they  exchanged  over  email 
ore  than  one  hundred  thousand — by 
leir  rough  estimations — of  what  were 
"obably  the  most  torrid  words  ever 
(changed  on  such  ordinarily  blood- 
nquickening  subjects  as  the  sources 
f  far-right-wing  antigovernment  re- 
fitment and  the  need  to  reform  our 
^functional  copyright  system.  Rick 
loved  to  a  courting  post  in  San  Fran- 
isco.  In  October  of  1999,  he  was 
:reening  a  video  at  the  American  In- 
itiate of  Graphic  Arts  conference  in 
as  Vegas;  he  called  Megan,  she  flew 


down  the  next  day,  and  they  eloped 
(on  maverick  art  historian  Dave  Hick- 
ey's  recommendation)  to  the  Little 
White  Chapel.  Finally,  their 
libraries  could  be  merged. 


N. 


I  ow  they  no  longer  talk  much 
about  which  books  originally  be- 
longed to  whom.  If  pressed,  hard, 
Megan  will  report  that  their  books 
on  birds  were  "historically  identified 
with  me,"  whereas  most  of  the  film 
books  were  "historically  identified 
with  Rick."  In  a  section  like  AMERI- 
CAN CULTURAL  HISTORY,  Megan 
scanned  the  shelves  before  reporting 
that  "our  collections  pretty  much 
shook  hands  here,"  making  that  in- 
terlocking-fingers  motion  that  seems 


The  charm  of  the  prelinger 

library  lies  in  the  canny 

and  unexpected  way  one  subject 

blends  into  another 


to  have  become  the  international 
hand  gesture  for  "synergy."  On  a  tour 
one  day  through  RIGHT-WING  STUDIES, 
Megan  pointed  out  to  me  their  side- 
by-side  editions  of  The  Turner  Diaries, 
the  apocalyptic  manifesto  that  in- 
spired Timothy  McVeigh.  It's  not  that 
they  find  race  war  an  aphrodisiac,  but 
their  mutual  attention  to  the  far  right 
was  one  of  the  uncanny  commonali- 
ties that  drew  them  together. 

On  my  first  official  day  of  brows- 
ing, I  worked  my  way  through  the  RE- 
GIONAL section.  The  area  on  the  PA- 
CIFIC NORTHWEST  moves  across  row 
one  through  the  rest  of  the  West,  dab- 
bles in  the  Midwestern  states,  dwells 
for  a  few  shelves  in  NEW  JERSEY  and 
NEW  YORK  and  CONNECTICUT  (histor- 
ically identified  with  Rick),  and  then 
On  to  GEOGRAPHY  (GENERAL),  NAT- 
URAL HISTORY,  and  eventually  EX- 
TRACTIVE RESOURCE  INDUSTRIES,  the 
big  but  plausible  conceptual  leap  from 
the  land  itself  to  what  we  take  from  it. 
I  planted  the  comfortable  chair  for  a 
spell  near  NEW  JERSEY  (historically 
identified  with  me),  then  frittered 
away  an  hour  in  CARTOGRAPHY  with  a 
book  called  How  to  Lie  with  Maps  (row 
one,  bank  six,  shelf  seven;  Rick  tells 
me  this  is  a  very  popular  section  and 


a  very  popular  book),  and  then  moved 
on  to  do  some  more  serious  research  in 
LANDSCAPE  (GENERAL),  where  the  pro- 
fusion of  copies  of  John  Brinckerhoff 
Jackson's  The  Necessity  for  Ruins  rec- 
ommended that  I  pick  it  up.  It  be- 
came apparent  at  some  point  that  one 
of  the  ways  they  make  sure  a  book  gets 
the  attention  it  deserves  is  by  securing 
an  unignorable  number  of  copies. 
(They  also  tend  to  give  away  books 
to  interested  parties,  so  they  have  to 
monitor  their  inventory  of  their  most 
gifted  titles.) 

In  the  title  essay  of  that  volume, 
Jackson  sums  up  the  values  of  site- 
specificity  that  root  the  Prelinger  Li- 
brary's physical  vitality.  The  link  be- 
tween our  past  and  our  present,  he 
writes,  "is  given  visible  form  in 
monuments  and  a  temporal  form 
in  a  series  of  scheduled  holidays 
and  days  of  commemoration  .  .  . 
the  community  is  constantly  re- 
minded of  its  original  identity  and 
its  ancient  pledges."  This,  in  brief, 
is  the  Prelinger  Library's  rejoinder 
to  the  digital  prophets  of  loca- 
tionlessness  and  communicative  asyn- 
chronicity.  It's  a  rejoinder,  however, 
not  a  rebuke.  Rick  and  Megan  are  all 
for  the  obvious  advantages  of  digital 
tools:  Rick  checks  his  BlackBerry  every 
three  minutes,  regardless  of  what  he's 
doing  or  where  he  is.  What  this  sort  of 
library  offers  is  a  reminder  that  we  sub- 
mit to  a  ravenous  ahistoricity — the 
flattening  of  distinct  layers,  the  TiVo- 
ish  fast-forwarding  through  temporal 
punctuation — at  the  peril  of  losing 
some  connection  to  what  William 
James  called  "a  wider  self  through 
which  saving  experiences  come." 

The  charm  of  the  Prelinger  Library 
lies  in  the  canny  and  pleasantly  un- 
expected way  one  subject  blends  into 
another.  For  instance,  row  three  starts 
with  SUBURBIA,  which  then  becomes 
DOMESTIC  ENVIRONMENTS — home  re- 
pair and  the  like,  including  a  periodi- 
cal called  Keith's  Beautiful  Homes,  in 
which  Keith  himself  remains  an  elusive 
and  shadowy  figure — which  in  turn 
leads  into  ARCHITECTURE.  This  latter 
transition  is  one  of  the  conceptual 
pirouettes  that  Megan  is  proudest  of,  as 
it  bridges  the  gap  between  the  mater- 
ial and  immaterial  worlds.  ARCHITEC- 
TURE becomes  GRAPI  IK  I  iESIGN,  which 
in  turn  hardens  into  TYPOGRAPHY  and 
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FINI  \k  i  s  and  then  visi  \i  ar  i  s. 
RTISING  and  SALES  cap  the  end  of 
row  three,  and  at  last  the  wayfarei 
through  the  dark  straits  of  aisle  two 
may  bathe  in  the  welcome  light  of 
the  rear  oi  the  room,  where  there  are 
large  factory  windows  and  a  thirty- 
loot  skylight. 

In  ADVERTISING  I  spent  quite  a  bit  of 
time  leafing  through  old  issues  of  Mod- 
em Packaging  magazine,  which  perhaps 
would  have  been  more  appropriately 
titled  Modern  Cartoning,  since  most 


boosterism  and  confiden<  e  in  the  top- 
down  technocratic  administration  of 
goods  and  pleasures.  I  his  air  of  me- 
chanical expec  tancy  has  rather  obvious 
connections  to  our  own  dig- 


T 


ital  utopianism. 


le  conned  ions  in  Rick  and 
Megan's  browsable  narrative  require 
varying  degrees  oi  imaginative  exer- 
tion. On  my  first  tour  of  the  library, 
when  Megan  showed  me  when'  i  i  >\i 
Pi   i 1  RS  tolds  mro  music,  I  casually 


ability  functions  on  two  levels 
first  level  is  purely  fun<  tional: 
days,  it's  simply  harder  and  liar 
browse  in  other  libraries.  Mam 
finest  libraries  require  institution 
filiation  for  stack  entry:  at  the  i 
lithk  Hoe  Library  at  UC  Berl 
which  I  visited  for  comparison,  o 
users  must  petition  foi  Ja\  passes; 
worse  than  this  is  the  trend  h 
explicitly  closed  stacks,  like  the 
at  Stanford's  I  loover  Institution. 
lie  libraries,  which  Rick  lexer 


pages  oiler  sumptuous  and  multi- 
fonted  ads  for  impossibly  complex, 
room-filling  automatic-cartoning  ma- 
chines. Aisle  two  is  a  trove  ol  similar 
periodicals,  such  as  Progressive  ( imccr 
and  Uuuk  Frozen  Foods.  In  the  Sep- 
tember 1962  issue  of  Progressive  (  hocer, 
one  headline  announced  "Pineapple 
Cutting  Demonstrations  Intrigue  (  !us- 
tomers,  Sell  Pineapples."  The  third 
paragraph  of  the  article,  in  its  entirety, 
reads  as  follows:  "His  technique  is  to 
glamorize  this  exotic  fruit,  and  if  that 
be  gilding  the  lily,  then  perhaps  gilding 
would  be  a  good  way  to  multiply  the 
sales  oi  lihes."  Representative  head 
lines  from  (Juuk  Frozen  Foods   -March 
I960,  a  few  short  years  before  the  earth 
shattering  discovery  re:  expanding  mar- 
kets for  gilded  lilies     promised  the  fol 
lowing  string  of  untethered  numbers 
cleverly  disguised  as  articles:  "Next 
Decade:  60%  (  'limb,"  "500,000  New 
Customers,"  and  "$400  Million  Plus." 
These  magazines,  like  the  hulk  of  the 
Prelinger  Library's  periodical  collec- 
tions, were  tumescent  with  postwar 


remarked  that  some  ol  the  links  were 
perhaps  more  tenuous  than  others. 
Megan  gave  me  a  sharp  look,  and  I 
thought  she  was  going  to  ask  me  to 
leave.  "All  the  connections  themselves 
are  fine"  she  said.  "We  just  don't  have 
all  the  hooks  to  fill  them  in  as  explic- 
itly as  we'd  like,  or  to  arrange  all  the 
materials  perfectly  at  once."  And  thus 
the  library  is  in  a  constant  state  of  as- 
sociative refinement,  what  Megan  char- 
acteristically calls  "brushing  the  teeth 
of  the  granularity" — that  is,  "work," 
which  also  includes  the  transport  of 
heavy  cardboard  boxes  from  one  heap 
to, mother.  (This  was  the  sort  of  chore 
I  turned  out  to  be  good  for.)  Even  if 
they  never  acquired  another  book,  their 
ultimate  plan  for  the  sculpting  of  the  li- 
brary would  take  fifty  lifetimes  and 
would  even  then  be  an  asymptotic  pre- 
occupation, with  their  distant  descen- 
dants bickering  about  whether  Looking 
Backward  should  go  in  AMERICAN  CUL- 
rURAI  HISTORY  or  UTOPIANISM,  moving 
ii  ba<  k  and  forth  undercover  ol  night. 
Rick  and  Megan's  desire  tor  brows- 


Preaeni  Ihn  coupon  at    ' 
drug  «orc  named  cm  the  b 


cills  "one  of  the  last  remaining d& 

democratic  institutions  in  West 
society,"  are  increasingly  centd 
around  computer  terminals  and 
pidly  grandiose  atria  that  make  tb 
feel  less  like  book  repositories 
more  like  shopping  malls  or  free 
ternet  cafes. 

The  San  Francisco  Public  Libra 

which  happens  to  be  only  half  a  ri 

from  the  Prelinger  Library,  was  o 

structed  at  enormous  public  expe 

in  the  nineties,  ami  the  result — a  v 

nous  hotel-lobby  sort  of  space,  the 

tual  hooks  peripherized  as  a  guilty 

terthought — is  unanimously  conside 

a  disaster.  The  vast  majority  of  visit 

to  the  SFPL  congregate  on  the  fi 

floor,  where  they  sit  in  long  queues  ei 

look  bored  while  they  wait  to  use  ':, 

ternet  terminals;  there  are  at  least  t 

hundred  such  islands  dotting  the  l.u 

roomily  bookless  spaces  at  the  libra 

and  the  wait  for  a  terminal  is  still  i 

terminable.  The  reference  librariai 

reconciled    to   their   new   roles 

customer-service  technicians  in  t 
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150,000  Years  Ago  Humans  Started  Talking 
and  Language  Has  been  Changing  ever  since 

Explore  The  Story  of  Human  Language 
in  a  36-lecture  course  taught  by  one  of  America's  leading  linguists 


anguage  not  only  defines  us  as  a 
species,  but  it  also  intrigues  us  with  its 
./endless  mysteries.  How  did  different 
;uages  come  to  be?  Why  isn't  there  just  a 
de  language?  How  does  a  language 
nge,  and  when  it  does,  is  that  change 
icative  of  decay  or  growth?  How  do  lan- 
ges  become  extinct? 

Professor  John  McWhorter,  one  of 
erica's  leading  linguists  and  a  frequent 
imentator  on  network  television  and 
.ional  Public  Radio,  is  your  guide  in  this 
■lecture  tour  of  the  development  of 
nan  language,  showing  how  a  single 
gue  spoken  150,000  years  ago  evolved 
3  the  estimated  6,000  languages  used 
und  the  world  today.  Explore  some  of  the 
■ning  issues  in  contemporary  linguistics. 

•  Noam  Chomsky  has  famously  argued 
that  the  ability  to  use  language  is 
innately  specified  in  the  human  brain. 
What  is  the  evidence  for  and  against 
this  hypothesis? 

•  Or  you  may  have  read  that  words 
from  the  world's  first  language  have 
been  reconstructed.  What  is  the  rea- 
soning behind  this  work  and  what  are 
the  objections  to  it? 

Many  of  us  have  encountered  what  may 

the  most  enticing  idea  of  modern  linguis- 
s:  that  language  determines  the  way  we 
rceive  the  world.  But  is  this  really  true? 
len  there  is  the  Ebonics  debate  from  the 

d-1990s,  which  focused  attention  on 
ack  English.  What  is  the  nature  of  this 

lect  and  where  did  it  originate? 

This  course  will  teach  you  how  linguists 
ink,  leading  you  to  see  language  in  an 
tirely  new  way.  You  will  learn  that  every- 
ing  about  a  language  is  eternally  and 
herently  changeable,  from  its  word  order 
j;d  grammar  to  the  very  sound  and  mean- 
g  of  basic  words. 

Language  is  indeed  a  fascinating  and 
rwerful  tool — "the  armory  of  the  human 
ind"  in  the  words  of  poet  Samuel  Taylor 
oleridge.  With  this  course,  you  will  be 
chly  rewarded  in   investigating  what  lin- 

About  Our  Sale  Price  Policy 

Why  is  the  sale  price  for  this  course  so 
mch  lower  than  its  standard  price?  Every 
ourse  we  make  goes  on  sale  at  least  once 

year.  Producing  large  quantities  of  only 
le  sale  courses  keeps  costs  down  and 
Hows  us  to  pass  the  savings  on  to  you. 

his  approach  also  enables  us  to  fill  your 
rder  immediately:  99%  of  all  orders 
■laced  by  2:00  pm  eastern  time  ship  that 
ame  day.  Order  before  June  22,  2007,  to 
eceive  these  savings. 


guists  have  learned  about  the  origin  and  evo- 
lution of  the  marvelous  gift  of  speech. 

About  Your  Professor 

Dr.  John  McWhorter  (Ph.D.,  Stanford 
University)  is  Senior  Fellow  at  the 
Manhattan  Institute.  An  accomplished 
scholar,  he  is  also  a  skilled  popularizer, 
whose  book  The  Power  of  Babel  was  called 
"startling,  provocative,  and  remarkably 
entertaining"  by  the  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune.  The  London  Times  calls  him  "a 
born  teacher." 

About  The  Teaching  Company 

We  review  hundreds  of  top-rated  profes- 
sors from  America's  best  colleges  and  univer- 
sities each  year.  From  this  extraordinary 
group,  we  choose  only  those  rated  highest  by 
panels  of  our  customers.  Fewer  than  10%  of 
these  world-class  scholar-teachers  are  select- 
ed to  make  The  Great  Courses.  We've  been 
doing  this  since  1990,  producing  more  than 
2,009  hours  of  material  in  modern  and 
ancient  history,  philosophy,  literature,  fine 
arts,  the  sciences,  and  mathematics  for  inrel- 
ligent.  engaged,  adult  lifelong  learners.  If  a 
course  is  ever  less  than  completely  satisfying, 
you  may  exchange  it  for  another,  or  we  will 
refund  your  money  promptly. 

Lecture  Titles 

1 .  What  Is  Language? 

2.  When  Language  Began 

3.  How  Language  Changes — Sound  Change 

4.  How  Language  Changes — Building  New 
Material 

5.  How  Language  Changes — Meaning  and 
Order 

6.  How  Language  Changes — Many 
Directions 

7.  How  Language  Changes — Modern  English 


8.  Language  Families — Indo-European 

9.  Language  Families — Tracing  Indo- 
European 

10.  Language  Families — Diversity  of  Structures 

1 1.  Language  Families — Clues  to  the  Past 

12.  The  Case  Against  the  World's  First 
Language 

13.  The  Case  For  the  World's  First  Language 

14.  Dialects — Subspecies  of  Species 

15.  Dialects — Where  Do  You  Draw  the  Line? 

16.  Dialects — Two  Tongues  in  One  Mouth 

17.  Dialects — The  Standard  as  Token  of  the 
Past 

18.  Dialects — Spoken  Style,  Written  Style 

19.  Dialects — The  Fallacy  of  Blackboard 
Grammar 

20.  Language  Mixture — Words 

21.  Language  Mixture — Grammar 

22.  Language  Mixture — Language  Areas 

23.  Language  Develops  Beyond  the  Call  of 
Duty 

24.  Language  Interrupted 

25.  A  New  Perspective  on  the  Story  of  English 

26.  Does  Culture  Drive  Language  Change? 

27.  Language  Starrs  Over — Pidgins 

28.  Language  Srarts  Over — Creoles  1 

29.  Language  Starts  Over — Creoles  II 

30.  Language  Starts  Over — Signs  of  the  New 

3 1 .  Language  Starts  Over — The  Creole 
Continuum 

32.  What  Is  Black  English? 

33.  Language  Death — The  Problem 

34.  Language  Death — Prognosis 

35.  Artificial  Languages 

36.  Finale — Master  Class 
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guise  of  advanced-degreed  "informa- 
tion scientists,"  stand  behind  high  oak- 
paneled  counters  and  held  questions 
about  how  to  use  these  Internet  re- 
sources, or  more  often  just  how  to  get 
the  printer  to  work.  A  loft-ceilinged 
Periodicals  Reading  Room  crowns  the 
atrium.  With  a  vaguely  industrial 
metallic  design,  it's  a  had  parody  of  the 
Apple  Store  a  few  Mocks  up  Market 
Street  near  Union  Square.  Rem  Kool- 
haas, in  fact,  took  his  Office  for  Met- 
ropolitan Architecture  team  on  an  ex- 
tended what-not-to-do  tour  in  San 
Francisco  while  they  were  designing 
the  new  Seattle  library. 

The  Prelinger  Library  was  inspired, 
in  part,  by  the  Warburg  Institute  Li- 
brary in  London,  which  was  founded  by 
the  German  art  historian  Aby  War- 
burg. As  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Strasbourg  in  Alsace  during  the  1880s, 
Warburg  found  his  research  on  Bi  .in 
celli  thwarted  by  an  either/or  system  ot 
librarianship:  either  hooks  were  kept 
in  tiny,  overspecialized  "seminar"  li- 
braries or  I  hey  were  lost  in  the  crowds 
of  big  storehouses.  Warburg  imagined 
an  alternative  architecture  based  on 
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what  he  called  the  "law  of  the  good 
neighbor":  "The  overriding  idea,"  wrote 
his  disciple  Fritz  Saxl,  "was  that  the 
books  together— each  containing  its 
larger  or  smaller  bit  of  information  and 
being  supplemented  by  its  neighbors- 
should  by  their  titles  guide  the  student 
to  perceive  the  essential  forces  of  the 
human  mind  and  its  history."  He  knew 
that  no  government  or  public  institu- 
tion would  fund  such  a  project,  so  he 
turned  to  his  wealthy  father,  a  Hamburg 
banker,  for  the  funds  to  embark  on  the 
systematic  book  collecting  that  would 
consume  the  rest  of  his  life.  Warburg's 
central  concern  was  the  relationship 
between  antiquity  and  the  Renaissance, 
with  particular  regard  to  modern  ap- 
propriations of  ancient  iconography. 
A  manic  sort,  Warburg  built  his  library 
feverishly;  it  spilled  out  of  his  home  in 
Hamburg  and  had  to  be  moved  to  a 
specially  constmcted  building,  and  then 
under  Nazi  threat  the  whole  collection 
was  decamped  to  London.  Today  it  un- 
dergirds  the  interdisciplinary  Warburg 
Institute  at  the  University  of  London, 
which  has  provided  a  home  for  rest- 
less scholars  such  as  F.  H.  Gombrich 
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and  Frances  Yates.  The  library's  k 
floored  arrangement  moves  from  , 
TION  (politics,  customs)  to  ORIENT 
TION  (the  turn  from  superstition  i 
magic  to  science  and  religion)  to  Wc 
(recurring  motifs  in  literature)  and 
nally  to  IMAGE  (enduring  symbols 
art  and  architecture). 

The  Prelingers'  ideal  of  browsab 
ty  is  much  the  same:  it  celebrates  cc 
text,  a  shaped  approach  to  the  cul 
vation  and  distribution  of  informati 
It's  no  coincidence  that  periodicals  1 
Modern  Packaging  and  Progressive  G 
cer  sir  within  a  long  arm's  reach  oft 
resources  on  hypermedia,  for  these  ro 
four  mainstays  represent  two  equa 
unappealing  versions  of  twentieth- 
twenty-first-century  American  conte 
These  early  marketing  journals  coi 
struct  an  exclusively  commercial  fram 
they  capture  the  dawn  of  the  corp 
rate  realizatic  in  that  <  me  eternally  vagij 
suburban  context  can  he  elaborate 
and  applied  en  masse  to  sell  a  lot  ( 
products  to  a  lot  of  consumers.  The; 
magazines  crystallize  managerial  po: 
turing  at  its  most  unapologetic:  rru 
nipulative,   one-way,   exclusive 


ttom-line-oriented.  Hence  Rick's  in- 
•est  in  what  he  has  called  "media  ar- 
aeology,"  the  protracted  sifting 
rough  of  accumulated  media  detritus 
at  so  often  gets  swept  under  the  his- 
rical  rug.  As  a  typographer,  Rick  had 
ground-floor  view  of  cultural  fabri- 
tion;  as  a  media  enthusiast  and  radio 
anner,  he  has  a  keen  sense  for  the 
ays  in  which  media  can  he  alternate- 
ly used  for  both  univocal 
Rand  democratic  ends. 
ows  five  and  six,  which  form 
sle  three,  are  the  Prelinger  Li- 
■ary's  pith.  Here  it  becomes  explicit 
iat  this  collection  is  not  about 
rowsability  per  se  but  tailored  and 
binted  browsability — browsability 
ithin  a  narrative  structure  and  in 
:rvice  to  some  very  particular  ideas 
bout  the  ownership  of  culture  and 
ie  cultural  frameworks  of  democra- 
y.  Aby  Warburg  built  his  stylized  li- 
rary  to  explore  the  connections 
etween  antiquity  and  the  Renais- 
ance.  Rick  and  Megan  have  crafted 
heirs  at  least  in  part  to  address  the 
elationships  among  intellectual 


"property,"  the  evolution  of  the 
media,  and  cultural  production. 

If  the  REGIONAL  section  and  the  cen- 
trality  of  landscape  provided  Megan's 
root,  and  the  transition  from  HOME  RE- 
PAIR through  ARCHITECTURE  to  DESIGN 
formed  an  omphalos,  this  is  the  en- 
cephalitic  head,  where  Rick  and  Megan 
establish  the  connections  between 
browsability,  mediation,  and  access. 
Although  it  brims  with  lots  of  inter- 
esting items  and  is  clearly  the  most 
tightly  and  lovingly  curated  aisle,  it  is 
also  the  least  surprising.  It  moves  from 
WOMEN'S  STUDIES  through  exactly  sev- 
en books  of  MEN'S  STUDIES  into  GENDER 
and  SEX  and  FAMILY  and  YOUTH,  then 
from  EDUCATION  to  PRISONS — Megan's 
half-joke — to  NATION  STATES/STATISM 
and  U.S.  POLITICAL  HISTORY.  From  there 
one  races  through  WAR,  NUCLEAR 
THREAT,  RADICAL  STUDIES,  and  COM- 
MUNISM, ANARCHISM,  and  UTOPIAN  ISM. 
Row  five  exhausts  itself  in  the  final 
banks  with  PHILOSOPHY,  RELIGION, 
INTELLECTUAL  "PROPERTY,"  BUSINESS 
(Megan's  second-proudest  transition, 
after  the  material-immaterial  one  at 
ARCHITECTURE,  is  from  PHILOSOPHY 


through  INTELLECTUAL  "PROPERTY"  to 
BUSINESS),  and  then  MATH,  HARD  SCI- 
ENCE, and  finally  OUTER  SPACE,  a  coy 
twinkle  of  a  finale. 

Another  principle  of  the  library  is 
appropriation-friendliness,  a  trait  that 
makes  itself  felt  most  clearly  in  aisle 
three — obviously  in  the  INTELLECTU- 
AL "PROPERTY"  section,  but  even  more 
so  at  the  end  of  row  six,  the  epilogue 
row,  a  hodgepodge  of  things  that  don't 
fit  elsewhere — FICTION  (which  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  the  Prelingers  are 
on  their  way  to  phasing  out,  through 
either  intershelving  or  just  taking  stuff 
home)  but  also  several  looming  banks 
of  the  Catalog  of  Copyright  Entries  and 
a  125-year  run  of  the  Official  Gazette 
of  the  United  States  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office. 

These  hulking  volumes  punctuat- 
ing the  final  row  of  their  library  indi- 
cate how  much  of  the  Prelinger  mind 
is  preoccupied  with  questions  of  copy- 
right and  access.  In  tact,  Megan  and 
Rick  are  co-plaintiffs  with  their  friend 
Brewster  Kahle  in  a  lawsuit  to  rewrite 
the  current  model  of  copyright  pro- 
tection. This  lawsuit  was  just  denied  a 
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Ninth  Circuit,  hit  they 
.  process  of  appealing.  Brew- 
out  oi  the  halcyon  days 
of  1999  San  Francisco:  an  almost  un- 
igh  affable  guy  whoso  conversa- 
tion jingles  with  newly  coined  words 
like  "intertwingling"  and  "incultrat- 
he  made  multiple  fortunes  in  ear- 
ly Internet  work  and  has  now  dedi- 
cated his  life  and  money  to  making 
the  Internet  Archive,  which  he  found- 
ed and  directs,  an  Alexandrian  source 
of  "universal  access  to  all  human 
knowledge."  And  the  lead  attorney  tor 
the  plaintiffs  is  none  other  than 
Lawrence  Lessig  himself,  who  has  come 
closer  to  cult-figure  status  than  am 
law  professor  in  the  history  of  the  pro- 
fession. Lessig  is  an  intellectual 
"property"  guru  who,  depending 
on  whom  you  talk  to,  is  either  a 
messianic  figure  or  a  Visigoth  who 
believes  in  the  sanctity  of  nothing. 

The  lawsuit  is  ewer  the  status 
of  what  are  called  "orphaned 
works."  As  their  case  brief  puts 
it,  over  the  last  thirty-oeld  years 
the  United  States  has  moved 
from  an  "opt- in"  to  an  "opt-out" 
copyright  regime.   That  is,  before  the 
mid-seventies,  if  one  wanted  a  copy- 
right one  had  to  mark  one's  work  as 
such,  register  it  with  the  U.S.  Copy- 
right Office,  and  then,  it  it  still  held 
residual  commercial  value  after  the 
first  twenty-eight-year  term  ended, 
renew  that  copyright,  or  else  the 
work  would  pass  into  the  public  do- 
main. A  series  ot  copyright  reforms 
has  reversed  the  situation.  Now,  from 
the  moment  of  inception,  any  cre- 
ative work  made  since  January  1, 
1964,  that  can  be  reduced  to  tangible 
form  has  an  automatic  copyright  for 
rhe  full  duration  ot  the  term;  that  is, 
lite-plus-seventy  years  for  individual 
authors  and  ninety-five  years  tor  cor- 
porate authors. 

An  orphaned  work  is  a  work  that  is 
presumptively  under  copyright  even 
though  there's  no  apparent  or  locat- 
able  or  even  interested  owner.  Before 
the  renewal  requirement  was  lifted, 
only  about  15  percent  of  all  copy- 
righted works  were  thought  worth  re- 
newing, meaning  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  all  creative  material  passed 
into  the  public  domain  at  the  end  of 
its  first  term.  Now,  however,  all  work 
is  presumptively  under  private  own- 


ership tor  about  a  century;  as  one  le- 
gal scholar  has  quipped,  the  present 
system  otters  "perpetual  copyright  on 
the  installment  plan." 

There's  no  way  to  estimate  what 
percentage  of  the  volumes  in  the 
Prelinger  Library  are  orphaned,  hut 
it's  likely  very  high — although  Megan 
and  Rick  have  done  their  best  to 
staek  their  collection  with  public-do- 
main works.  Regardless  of  the  copy- 
right status  ot  the  collection,  they're 
interested  in  making  their  library  as 
fecund  as  possible.  They're  always  on 
the  lookout  tor  image-rich  materials 
an  J  are  in  the  process  ot  creating  a 
digital-appropriation  center,  com- 
plete with  a  hank  of  scanners,  com- 
puting terminals,  and  state-of-the-art 


Meoan  AND  RICK  HAVE  REVISITED 
AN  OLD  IDEA:  THE  SMALL  PUBLIC- 
PRIVATE  LIBRARY  AS  AN 
"INTELLECTUAL  PRESERVE" 


photocopiers  and  printers.  In  an  era 
when  creative  expression  is  immedi- 
ately and  unreflectively  considered 
property — hence  the  looming  scare 
quotes  in  intellectual  "property" — 
and  is  figured  in  terms  of  how  best  to 
exploit  its  commercial  viability  over 
the  near-limitless  term  of  the  copy- 
right, Megan  and  Rick  have  revisited 
the  idea  of  the  small  public-private  li- 
brary as  a  sort  of  "intellectual  pre- 
serve." The  environmental  analogy, 
common  in  the  LP.  literature,  is  not  a 
coincidence:  as  with  the  early  preser- 
vationist movement  (and  the  actions 
ot  current  environmental  philan- 
thropists like  Ted  Turner),  Rick  and 
Megan  hope  that  by  opening  this 
small  library  as  an  appropriation  cen- 
ter they  will  encourage  others  to 
make  similar  gestures — both  as 
preservationists  and  as  democracy- 
minded  content  providers.  The 
Prelinger  Library  is  a  place  where  cre- 
ative expression  is  understood  as 
something  that  needs  a  period  ot  lim- 
ited commercial  protection  before  be- 
ing released  as  a  gift  into  the  shared 
commons  of  information,  where  it 
can  he  used,  built  upon,  responded 
to,  transformed. 

The  question  of  accessibility  is  a  ques- 


ia 


it 
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tion  ot  invitation:  will  individua 
invited  to  participate  in  and  i«  mtr  t 
to  ,i  democratic  culture  or  will  then 
in  a  world  where  most  conte 
corporate-owned  and  -provided.',! 
promise  oi  the  Intcrnet-as-AlexaiH 
is  more  than  the  roiling  plenum. 
information.  It's  the  ability  of  indfj 
uals  to  choreograph  that  inform 
in  idiosyncratic  ways,  the  hope  thai 
dividuals  might  teel  invited  by  the  y] 
itat  tonal  pull  of  a  broad  and  open  <. 
mons  to  "rip,  mix,  and  burn 
curate.  This  new  sort  of  curator,  iM 
feet,  is  one  definition  of  blogger:  an  i 
ateur  experimental  librarian  for  thJ 
ternet,  the  curator  ot  ( in  hlogger/wj 
( .'ory  Hoc torow's  phrase)  a  digital  \\ 
derkammer,  a  private  informatitH 
choreographer  who  has  madee 
alignments  public.  And  it's  ira 
small  part  the  expansive  curat! 
al  freedom  of  the  early  Intel 
that  helped  convince  Rick  | 
Megan  that  opening  a  librar 
distinctively  arranged,  so  spect 
ly  comprised,  and  so  physicl 
magical  might  be  a  live  optionl 
not  that  the  Dewey  decimal  systjj 
isn't  in  some  sense  designed  for  a.*i 
ciative  browsability;  it's  that  the  Dewj 
decimal  system  is  a  helpful  hut  ossi  ( 
structure  best  suited  to  the  bureauc  | 
ic  centralization  of  thousands  of  Jit 
ent  libraries.  There's  certainly  use  n 
that  one  great  library  in  the  sky 
fectly  concentrated,  all  redundance 
eliminated,  the  searchable  catalog 
available  to  everyone  at  any  time 
Megan  and  Rick's  new  version  of  | 
structures  of  browsability  and  ace 
demonstrate  that  there  will  always  b 
need  for  those  small,  discrete  libraries 
part  public,  part  private — on  the  grorj 
as  well.  Every  Library  of  Alexandria  l 
some  broad  boulevard  needs  Prelinr 
libraries  tucked  away  in  1 1 

(^  alleys  behind. 
Central  to  the  Prelinger  Libni/i 
experience  is  the  orientation  touri 
went  on  as  many,  with  as  many  diffi 
ent  co-visitors,  as  I  could.  The  best  trJ 
1  took  was  with  a  group  of  radical  rl 
erence  librarians  in  town  for  the  A  ■ 
archist  Bookfair  in  Golden  Gate  Pai. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  ah 
one,  Megan  picked  up  a  bound  volur1: 
of  Displm>  World  magazine  and  told  rJ 
group  that  this  periodical — with  its  ri( 
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trations  and  fantastic  advertise- 
ts,  including  an  inscrutable  mock- 
f  some  kind  of  mechanical  baby — 
a  particular  attraction  for  the  artists 
art  classes  who  have  come  in  search 
sual  materials. 
>ne  librarian — who  couldn't  have 
:ed  more  like  an  anarchist  libran- 

""l!  with  long  greasy  hair  and  a  vin- 
tech-start-up  sweatshirt  under- 

e£t)th  a  ratty  leather  jacket — didn't 
:e  get  it.  "Well,  I  can  see  how  it 
lid  be  interesting  to  artists,"  he 
;d,  "but  how  do  they  find  it?" 


fer  instead  visual  user-aids  for  visitors, 
which  they  plan  to  do,  their  mediating 
intelligence  will  still  be  the  library's  vi- 
tal substrate.  "We  want  to  foment  bursts 
of  concentrated  discovery  across  the 
spectrum,"  Megan  told  one  tour.  Which 
is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  library 
experience  is  a  predetermined  one.  The 
brilliance  of  this  library  is  that  it  repre- 
sents some  midpoint  between  direct- 
edness  and  freefall. 

If  the  books  on  our  shelves  speak 
about  who  we  are,  or  stand  in  for  the 
possibility  of  whom  we  wish  someday 


about  the  visual  arts  and  media  cross- 
pollination,  their  project  perhaps  more 
closely  resembles  classical  private  col- 
lections than  it  does  today's  Internet- 
envious  public  libraries. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  at  Austin  would  be 
moving  almost  all  of  the  undergradu- 
ate library's  ninety  thousand  volumes 
to  make  space  for  "software  suites" 
that  will  provide  access  to  the  "24- 
hour  electronic  information  com- 
mons." The  executive  director  of  the 


Megan,  whose  overwhelming  kmd- 
ss  occasionally  reveals  truculent 
I  ges,  looked  at  him  as  though  his  was 
j  e  stupidest  question  ever  asked  at 
e  library.  "We  show  them"  she  said, 
d  moved  on. 

At  the  end  of  this  tour,  one  of  the  li- 
arians  raised  her  hand  and  said,  "I 
ive  to  say  I'm  feeling  a  bit  defensive 
a  librarian.  I  mean,  you're  flouting  all 
these  conventions" — by  which  she 
esumably  meant  having  some  sort  of 
taloguing  system,  ordering  things  in 
me  vaguely  alphabetical  way,  maybe 
ice  in  a  while  putting  a  periodical  run 
[i  something  akin  to  chronological  or- 
?r.  But  I  didn't  think  her  defensiveness 
as  wholly  due  to  the  library's  proce- 
jral  unorthodoxy.  I  think  there  was 
>me  part  of  her  that  as  an  institution- 
librarian  was  jealous  of  the  fact  that 
)  use  the  Prelinger  Library  one  pretty 
luch  has  to  go  through  Megan  and 
,ick,  who  have  poised  themselves  as 
ie  inevitable  mediators.  Even  once 
ley  phase  out  their  intra  tour  and  of- 


to  resemble,  what  Megan  and  Rick 
have  done  is  to  replicate  this  on  a 
community-wide  scale.  They  reached  a 
moment  in  their  book  acquisition — at 
about  thirteen  thousand  volumes,  give 
or  take — when  they  realized  they  were 
no  longer  solely  in  the  business  of  imag- 
ining future  selves.  They  were  no  longer 
private  bibliomanes  with  private  proj- 
ects. They  had  crossed  some  psycho- 
logical and  physical  threshold  and  now 
were,  instead,  public  bibliomanes  with 
public  projects.  They  found  themselves 
in  possession  of  enough  resources  to  go 
into  the  business  of  imagining  future 
communities.  Rick  and  Megan  under- 
standably distance  themselves  from  the 
private  libraries  of  the  past,  which  were 
often  viewed  as  mere  morning  rooms  for 
gentlemen,  inclined  more  toward  fan- 
cy pressmarks,  ornate  ex-libris  plates, 
and  fossilized-fish  ornaments  than  to- 
ward coherence  (or  even  cut  pages) 
among  the  volumes.  But  in  the 
Prelingers'  sense  of  the  library  as  a  site 
of  communal  exchange,  with  their  ideas 


digital-library  initiative  at  Rice  Uni- 
versity7 is  quoted  as  saying  that  "the 
library  is  not  so  much  a  space  where 
books  are  held  as  where  ideas  are 
shared."  This  is  odd.  Most  people 
might  suppose,  to  the  contrary,  that  a 
library  is  exactly  a  space  where  books 
are  held.  There  are  many,  many 
places  on  a  college  campus  where 
ideas  are  shared:  lecture  halls,  semi- 
nar rooms,  computer  clusters,  dorm 
lounges.  The  library  happens  to  be 
the  one  where  ideas  are  shared  pre- 
cisely because  books  are  held. 

So  much  of  the  current  literature  of 
library  science  is  devoted  to  the  idea 
that  the  library,  if  it  is  to  maintain  any 
kind  of  relevance,  can  no  longer  be  a 
"mere  warehouse  for  books."  Again  and 
again,  the  librarians  I  talked  to  insist- 
ed that  the  very  idea  of  the  library  must 
be  startled  for  it  to  keep  pace  with  its 
digital  analogue.  The  Prelingers  agree. 
Their  gamble,  though,  is  that  the  best 
way  tor  libraries  to  move  forward  is  to 
take  several  thoughtful  steps  back.    ■ 
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THE  CONTINUATION 
OF POVERTY 

Rebranding  foreign  aid  in  Kenya 
B;y  Victoria  Schle singer 


o 


n  an  oppressively  hot  morning 
in  January  2006,  I  set  out  in  a  rented 
car  from  Kisumu,  an  aging  port  cit} 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria,  to  vis- 
it Satin,  a  remote  outcropping  of  farm- 
ing villages  in  the  northwestern  corner 
of  Kenya's  Nyanza  province.  1  was  trav- 
eling to  Sauri  with  a  simple  goal:  to 
witness  the  beginning  of  the  end  o( 
global  poverty.  The  narrow  two-lane 
highway  to  Sauri  cuts  a  winding  path 
through  the  region's  abundant  maize 
and  sugarcane  fields,  from  which  I 
could  just  barely  discern  the  outline 
of  mud-and-thatch  homesteads,  con- 
nected by  a  jagged  patchwork  of  red  - 
dirt  roads  and  footpaths.  Old  women 
balancing  oversize  buckets  of  water  on 
their  heads  and  men  in  dirty  sports 
jackets  riding  bicycles  saddled  with 
200-pound  bags  of  maize  gave  way  as 
my  car  sped  by.  Shirtless  youths  bur- 
dened by  unwieldy  loads  of  brush  piled 
high  atop  their  heads  stared  wordless- 
ly as  I  passed,  and  when  young  children 
caught  sight  of  me  they  yelled,  some- 
times in  tear,  sometimes  in  glee, 
"Mazunga!  Mazunga!"  ("White  lady!") 
Sauri  is  actually  a  tight-knit  con- 
stellation of  eleven  small  hamlets  with 
,1  total  population  of  about  5,000 
people.  Most  Saurians  observe  a  mix- 


\  u  toria  Si  hlesinger  is  a  inner  living  in  blew 
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ture  of  Christianity  and  traditional 
Luo  religion,  which  means  they  both 
revere  the  Bible  and  practice  polygamy. 
Famous  for  their  lyrical  music  and 
dance,  the  Luo  are  among  the  poorest 
ethnic  groups  in  Kenya  and  have  his- 
torically been  discriminated  against 
by  the  Kikuyus,  the  country's  largest 
and  most  politically  powerful  tribe. 
The  Luo  are  the  largest  tribal  group 
in  Nyanza  province,  an  area  where 
some  65  percent  of  the  population  lives 
in  severe  poverty,  nearly  a  quarter  of 
the  children  under  the  age  of  five  suf- 
fer from  malnourishment,  and  20  per- 
cent are  orphans.  This  leaves  Nyanza's 
Luo  among  the  poorest  in  an  already 
poor  country:  at  least  50  percent  of 
Kenya's  35  million  people  live  below 
the  poverty  line;  one  out  of  ten  chil- 
dren dies  before  age  five,  most  of  them 
from  disease;  more  than  2  million 
people  are  infected  with  HIV;  2  million 
have  died  from  complications  related 
to  HIV/AIDS. 

Grim  statistics  such  as  these  led 
economist  Jeffrey  Sachs — special  ad- 
viser to  former  U.N.  Secretary  General 
K(  ifi  Annan  and  director  of  Columbia 
University's  Earth  Institute — to  choose 
Sauri  as  the  location  tor  the  first  re- 
search village  of  the  Millennium  Vil- 
lages Project  (MVP),  an  endeavor 
whose  stated  goal  is  to  halve  the  num- 
ber of  people  living  on  less  than  a  dol- 


lar a  day  in  sub-Saharan  Afric; 
2015.  Sachs,  named  one  of  the  h 
dred  "Most  Influential"  people  in 
world  by  Time  magazine  in  2005 
best  known  professionally  for 
"shock  therapy"  approach  to  fixing 
post-Communist  economies  of  Ru 
and  Poland,  is  also  the  author  of 
much-lauded  2005  bestseller  The 
of  Poverty  (foreword  by  Bono).  In 
book,  Sachs  claims  that  the  wor 
intractable  systemic  poverty  could 
resolved,  efficiently  and  quickly,  vi 
package  of  inexpensive,  scientificr 
based  solutions,  all  for  as  little  as  $' 
per  person  annually.  Sachs  founc 
the  first  Millennium  Village  in  Sa 
in  2004,  and  it  has  since  expanc 
into  eleven  other  research  villages 
ten  African  countries,  plus  an  ad 
tional  sixty-six  villages  that  recei 
similar  aid  but  are  only  monitorc 
Along  with  his  colleagues  at  the  Ea 
Institute,  Sachs  envisions  the  villaj 
spreading  across  the  entire  Afric, 
continent,  creating  "a  scalable  moc 
for  fighting  poverty  that  can  be  e 
panded  from  the  village  to  district  le 
el  and  eventually  to  adc 

T  tional  countries." 

t  took  about  an  hour,  much  of 
spent  driving  on  a  rutted  dirt  road, 
reach  my  first  destination,  Sauri's  ne 
medical  clinic.  Constructed  with  MV 
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ey,  the  freshly  painted  five-room 
ding  stood  adjacent  to  the  row  of 
t,  single-room  structures  that  make 
he  Sauri  community  center.  The 
:er  was  home  to  a  meeting  room 
hy  the  villagers  and  also  had  plans 
a  computer  lab  and  a  library.  I 
ed  inside  one  of  the  boxy,  white- 
ned rooms,  empty  but  for  a  few 
:es  of  furniture  and  a  small  purple 
:,  above  which  was  a  sign  that  read: 
POSED  COMPUTER  TABLE  1. 
)utside  the  clinic,  several  dozen 
pie  sat  on  light  blue  benches  in 
shade  of  a  tin  awning,  waiting  to 


be  seen.  Decorative  green-and-red- 
leaved  plants  sat  on  either  side  of  a 
door  marked  LABORATORY  in  black, 
stenciled  letters.  Inside,  I  met  a  smil- 
ing young  man  who  introduced  himself 
as  Jared  Oule,  a  nurse  from  the  Kenyan 
Ministry  of  Health  on  loan  to  the 
MVP.  Inviting  us  into  his  tiny  lab, 
which  was  stocked  with  a  generator- 
powered  refrigerator  and  microscopes 
for  analyzing  blood  samples,  Oule 
happily  rattled  off  a  list  of  MVP 
community-development  projects  un- 
derway: the  distribution  of  seeds  and 
fertilizer  to  local  farmers;  the  expan- 


sion of  an  already  existing  school  free- 
lunch  program;  a  program  to  oversee 
the  use  of  the  community's  newly  ac- 
quired two-door  Nissan  pickup;  the 
construction  of  cisterns  to  protect  sur- 
face spring  water  from  contamina- 
tion; the  creation  of  a  business  plan 
for  a  local  cafe;  even  a  proposal  for 
providing  Internet  access  to  the  vil- 
lagers, once  the  government  extends 
the  power  grid  here. 

The  following  morning,  I  made 
my  way  to  a  nearby  Anglican 
church  for  a  meeting  with  the  Sauri 
Executive  Committee,  a  liaison 
group  that  coordinates  activi- 
ties among  the  MVP's  numer- 
ous committees.  The  first 
person  I  met  was  the  chair- 
person, Monica  Okech.  A 
stout,  grandmotherly  woman 
in  her  fifties,  Okech  consti- 
tuted a  fine  example  of  what 
could  be  called  an  "upper- 
middle-class"  Saurian;  this 
meant  she  had  enough  money 
to  construct  a  concrete-walled 
and  tin-roofed  house,  and  she 
was  able  to  regularly  hire 
workers  to  farm  her  land. 
Okech  began  to  tell  me  the 
history  of  Sauri's  involvement 
with  international  aid  groups, 
which,  to  my  surprise,  was  a 
long  one;  Sauri  has  received 
financial  assistance  from  in- 
ternational organizations  for 
more  than  fifteen  years.  The 
World  Agroforestry  Centre 
and  the  Kenya  Agricultural 
Research  Institute  have  con- 
ducted projects  here  since 
1991;  Africa  Now,  a  U.K.- 
based  charity,  came  to  Sauri 
in  the  late  nineties  to  build 
spring-protection  cisterns;  a 
women's  credit  cooperative 
begun  by  CARE  Kenya  in 
1999  was  still  underway;  and 
the  free-lunch  program,  initi- 
ated by  the  local  school  prin- 
cipal, had  been  feeding  stu- 
dents since  2000.  This  struck 
me  as  somewhat  odd.  Given 
the  wealth  of  ongoing  devel- 
opment work,  Sauri  appeared 
to  be  a  less  than  ideal  choice 
as  the  site  of  a  test  case  for 
poverty  eradication  aimed  at 
the  "poorest  of  the  poor."  If 


ustration  by  Brian  Hubble.  Source  photographs  by  Victoria  Schle 
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■re  truly  attempting  to  estab- 
epresentative  baseline  of  Jar,) 
MVP  model,  would  it  nor  be 
more   logk  al   to   choose   an   un- 
.  d  locale? 
MVP  has  taken  a  decidedly  dif- 
ferent approach,  relying  instead  on  pi- 
lot sites  with  what  it  considers  the 
highest  likelihood  of  success  rather 
than  those  that  exemplify  the  depth  of 
the  problem.  Halt  of  the  research  vil- 
lages have  been  situated  in  areas  with 
an  established  history  of  interaction 
with  foreign  development  groups.  The 
idea  is  that  the  likelihood  of  rapid  suc- 
cess is  greater  in  places  such  as  these 
because  inexperience  with  and  cul- 
tural barriers  against  development  work 
have  already  been  overcome. 

My  conversation  with  Okech  was 
cut  short  by  the  arrival  of  two  men. 
Patrick  Matuo,  a  portly,  boyish-taced 
Kenyan  whom  I  recognized  from  the 
MVP  website  as  the  local  project  man- 
ager, was  the  first,  followed  by  MVP 
project  director  and  renowned  agron- 
omist Pedro  Sanchez.  Okech  warmly 
greeted  Sanchez,  whom  she  has  known 
since  the  mid-1990s,  when  he  first 
came  to  Saun  as  the  director  general  ot 
the  World  Agrotorestry  Centre. 
Sanchez  was  in  Sauri  to  prepare  for  a 
visit  from  a  group  ot  financial  donors, 
who  would  be  accompanied  by  Jeffrey 
Sachs.  He  indicated  to  Okech  that  he 
wanted  to  take  a  tour  ot  the  crop  fields. 
Okech  invited  me  to  accompany  them. 
It  was  close  to  noon  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  fields,  and  the  sky  above 
Sauri  was  tilled  with  billowy  white 
clouds  that  ottered  little  promise  of 
rain.  Kenya  had  suffered  a  harsh 
drought  during  the  shorter  ot  its  two 
rainy  seasons.  Crops  had  tailed  both  in 
Sauri  and  nationwide.  Sanchez,  his  sun 
hat  pulled  down  snugly  and  his  mouth 
a  grim  straight  line,  surveyed  the  small 
valley  ot  farms  behind  the  church.  The 
maize  plots  were  little  more  than  a  des- 
iccated mess  ot  stalks  and  leaves  dried 
to  the  consistency  of  brown  shipping 
paper.  Okech  and  the  other  Kenyans 
with  us  looked  somber  and  uncom- 
fortable. Okech  stood  al  Sanchez's  side, 
her  features  flat  and  serious  as  she  wor- 
ried a  sprig  ot  guava  leaves  in  her  strong 
tanner's  hands  and  explained,  with  an- 
other extension  officer  translating,  the 
severity  ot  the  situation  in  Sauri:  the 
harvest  would  be  an  utter  failure. 


"But  no  one  in  Sauri  will  go  hun- 
gry," Sanchez  pronounced  rather  loud- 
ly. He  was  referring  to  the  harvest  of 
|uly  2005,  a  bumper  crop  that  Sachs, 
during  a  "thinkMTV"  documentary 
featuring  Angelina  Jolie,  had  called 
"an  incredible  triumph."  Okech,  her 
unease  visibly  increasing,  replied  rhar 
some  in  the  community  had  been 
forced  to  sell  their  mane  to  pay  tor 
other  needs,  like  building  supplies,  fu- 
nerals, rent,  and  school  tees.  They  had 
no  household  surplus  and  soon  would 
be  without  food. 

"There  is  a  surplus,"  Sanchez  said 
firmly.  "The  committee  should  dis- 
tribute  the  surplus."  Okech  explained 
that  some  members  ot  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  reserve  didn't  want 
to  distribute  it.  They  believed  that 
those  now  in  need  were  at  fault — be- 
cause they  were  either  lazy,  didn't 
follow  correct  planting  procedures,  or 
had  acted  against  MVP  recommen- 
dations, which  urged  participating 
villagers  to  use  their  maize  for  food  ot- 
to sell  ir  to  the  MVP  cereal  bank. 
This  faction  of  the  committee  op- 
posed bailing  out  farmers  they  con- 
sidered unwilling  to  follow  the  MVP 
plan.  Okech  feared  that  fighting 
might  erupt  among  villagers  when 
the  decision  was  made  as  to  who 
would  be  helped. 

"The  community  should  help  these 
people,"  Sanchez  said  softly.  "No  one 
should  be  hungry  in  Sauri." 

We  continued  on  to  other  fields, 
Okech  fiddling  with  the  broken  watch 
she  wore  on  her  wrist  as  jewelry  while 
Sanchez  maintained  a  pensive  silence. 
We  had  reached  a  parched  soybean 
field  when  Sanchez,  clearly  shaken  by 
the  sight  of  the  failed  crops,  announced 
that  he'd  "seen  enough." 

"It's  better  in  other  locations," 

Matuo  suggested. 

"We'll  go  to  those  places  for  the 
visitors,"  Sanchez  answered.  "We  need 
to  impress  these  people." 

Our  last  stop  was  outside  a  local 
school,  where  we  stood  staring  ar  an 
unplanted  field.  Okech  suggested  that 
Sanchez  and  the  MVP  otter  micro- 
credit to  defray  some  ot  the  farm  over- 
head, by  which  she  meant  basic  things 
like  paying  workers,  repairing  tools, 
or,  for  those  with  small  plots,  renting 
land.  Many  villagers,  she  said,  had  sold 
the  maize  from  last  year's  bumper  crop 


I 


to  p. iv  tor  these  expenses.  Tol 
Sanchez,  winner  of  the  2002  Vw 
Food  Prize  and  recipient 
Ma<  Arthur  Foundation  "geniu 
that  includes  a  $500,000  "no  st,n 
attached"  award,  responded  bya 
ing,  "1  don't  understand  why  I 
need  money  to  prepare  their  l^j 
He    paused    and    chuckled 

consciously.  "Maybe  tjj 
a  stupid  question." 


() 


'h  September  18,  2000,  the  1 I 
ed  Nations  issued  the  Millennium! 
velopment  Declaration,  a  laudably 
truistic  set  of  principles  that  inclia 
eradicating  extreme  hunger  and  pJ 
ty,  the  promotion  of  gender  equal 
the  achievement  of  universal  prirl 
education,  and  the  pursuit  ot  the  Ul 
against  AIDS  and  malaria.  If  sucJ 
tul,  the  declaration's  goals  were  tJ 
reached  by  2015  and  would  repref 
a  lessening  of  worldwide  misery  i 
precedented  in  human  history. 

The  wealthy  nations  of  the  wl 
hastened  to  get  involved.  In  2002,  I 
European  Union  and  the  United  St  j 
made  a  pledge  (albeit  a  non-bin 
one)  to  donate  0.7  percent  of  theii^ 
spective  GNPs  toward  aid  for  de- 
oping  countries.  The  following  yJ 
the  United  States  created  the  Mill i 
nium  Challenge  Corporation,  wh| 
has  dispersed  over  $1.5  billion  in  gr^ 
to  Africa,  and  pledged  another  $15  i 
lion  toward  HIV/AIDS  relief.  In  2Q 
the  E.U.  set  a  target  of  66  billion  euj 
annually  to  developing  nations 
2010,  with  Britain  alone  providi 
more  than  1  billion  pounds  to  si 
Saharan  Africa  in  2006.  The  year  Ijj 
tore,  the  G8  nations  canceled  rouglfl 
$40  billion  in  debt  for  the  worl  I 
poorest  countries,  most  of  which  area 
Africa.  Large  nonprofit  organizatic  s 
took  action  as  well.  The  Global  Fui 
to  Fight  AIDS,  Tuberculosis  al 
Malaria  has  contributed  $3.2  billions 
date;  the  Bill  and  Melinda  Gatj 
Foundation  donated  $287  million  (■ 
HIV/AIDS  research  and  $750  milli^ 
for  vaccines  and  immunization  ot  ir 
poverished  children;  in  2006,  Wt 
ren  Buffett  gave  another  $30  billion 
the  Gates  Foundation. 

Although  this  outpouring  ot  tina 
cial  largesse  is  admirable,  the  history' 
Western  generosity  and  grand  sol 
tions  in  Africa  does  not  bode  well  f 
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°j>ture  success.  Economist  William 
erly,  an  outspoken  critic  of  U.S. 
gn  aid  policy  and  author  of  the  re- 
!  book  The  White  Man's  Burden,  es- 
tes  that  the  developed  nations 
i  donated  $568  billion  in  aid  to 
;a  since  the  1960s.  Yet  the  pover- 
is  only  worsened.  The  population 
b-Saharan  Africans  living  on  less 
i  a  dollar  a  day  rose  from  41  to  46 
:ent  between  1981  and  2001 — 
:h  means  that  there  are  an  addi- 
al  150  million  people  living  in  dire 
amstances.  Presently,  the  life  ex- 
ancy  of  sub-Saharan  Africa's  750 
ion  people  stands  at  just  over  forty  - 
rears. 

conomists,  politicians,  and  acad- 

cs  of  every  stripe  have  offered  ex- 

\ations  for  the  intransigence  of 

ican  poverty,  perhaps  none  more 

iferously  than  Sachs,  who  took 

ter  stage  in  the  debate  when  Kofi 

man  appointed  him  to  head  the 

:J.  Millennium  Project.  Sachs's  first 

1  j ;  was  to  oversee  the  preparation  of 

action  plan"  on  how  best  to 

neve  the  Millennium  Goals,  a 

cess  that  brought  him  into  close 

itact  with  Pedro  Sanchez,  who, 

ng  with  Sanchez's  wife,  Cheryl 

m  (also  an  accomplished  agrono- 

it),  was  responsible  for  the  report  on 

nger.  From  the  plan's  findings  came 

:  first  rough  outline  of  what,  in 

34,  would  become  the  Millennium 

lages  Project. 

Sachs  rarely  shies  away  from  high- 
nting  the  revolutionary  aspects  of 
fe  MVP  and  its  efforts  in  Sauri.  "This 
!i  village  that's  going  to  make  histo- 
"  he  said  in  the  MTV  documentary, 
's  a  village  that's  going  to  end  ex- 
me  poverty."  The  MVP  would  at- 
npt  to  simultaneously  augment  agri- 
ltural  yields,  increase  access  to  clean 
iter  and  sanitation,  and  improve  ba- 
health  care,  schools,  and  the  infra- 
ucture.  This  approach,  Sachs  rea- 
ned,  would  be  the  most  reliable 
;ans  of  creating  an  economic  cushion 
at  would  buffer  the  poor  against  ever- 
esent  problems  such  as  drought  and 
ness.  Millennium  Promise  calls  Sauri 
id  its  peer  villages  "a  ground-breaking 
mcept"  in  village-level  anti-poverty 
velopment,  which  will  succeed  be- 
use  of  its  commitment  to  "Doing  all 
it,  all  at  once." 
Despite  the  sweeping  rhetoric,  the 


MVP  is  hardly  the  first  attempt  at 
spurring  radical  rural  economic 
growth  through  an  all-at-once  ap- 
proach. Efforts  to  jump-start  an  agri- 
cultural revolution  through  a  "holis- 
tic package"  of  improvements  took 
place  in  many  locations,  under  a  wide 
variety  of  circumstances,  during  the 
1970s  and  1980s,  under  the  rubric  of 
Integrated  Rural  Development,  or 
IRD.  Proponents  of  this  method  be- 
lieved that  only  a  Green  Revolution, 
like  those  of  India  and  Mexico,  would 
be  forceful  enough  to  pull  the  in- 
creasingly disenfranchised  rural  poor 
into  the  mainstream,  productive  sec- 
tors of  developing  economies.  To 
achieve  this  end  required  not  only 
investment  in  agriculture — better 
seeds,  fertilizer,  and  access  to  mar- 
kets— but  also  improvements  in 
health  and  education  services.  At- 
tempts to  implement  an  IRD  model 
were  made  throughout  the  developing 
world,  with  funding  from  institutions 
like  USAID,  the  World  Bank,  and 
the  United  Nations  Development 
Programme,  as  well  as  large  private 
donors,  including  the  Ford  and  Rock- 
efeller foundations.  It  was  also  backed 
by  nations  such  as  Britain,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Oddly  enough,  Sanchez,  whom  I 
met  again  at  the  Earth  Institute  in 
New  York  after  I  visited  Sauri,  didn't 
have  much  to  say  about  IRD,  because 
of  what  he  called  "very  little  analysis" 
of  the  old  projects.  "We  just  don't  have 
the  data,"  he  said. 

A  search  for  the  term  "integrated 
rural  development,"  however,  in  the 
library  database  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity— where  Sanchez  works — 
brought  forth  165  hits  on  the  topic; 
the  USAID  database  delivered  an- 
other 704-  the  World  Bank's  web- 
site, 125.  With  little  effort,  I  was 
able  to  order  in-depth  project  re- 
ports and  evaluations  that  charted 
the  spotty  history  of  IRD  and  rural 
poverty:  in  Swaziland,  an  agricultur- 
al rural-development  program  con- 
ducted throughout  the  1970s 
foundered  in  the  wake  of  govern- 
mental incompetence  and  opposi- 
tion; Save  the  Children's  five-year 
Tunisian  village  IRD  project  con- 
cluded in  1983  that  although  vil- 
lagers with  the  fewest  alternatives 
readily  adopted  its  methods,  the 
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government  would  not;  an  IRP  pro- 
ject in  Sudan  funded  by  USAID  dis- 
,i  amid  political  instability.  By 
mid-eighties,  the  concept  of 
id  fallen  into  disrepute. 
Kenya's  experiment  with  IRP  dates 
to  the  early  1970s,  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Special  Rural  Devel- 
opment Programme  (SRDP),  which  at- 
tempted to  make  simultaneous 
improvements  to  the  health,  educa- 
tion, agriculture,  and  infrastructure  sec- 
tors. Assessment  of  rhe  SRDP  found 
that  few,  if  any,  new  anti-poverty  ideas 
emerged  from  these  experimental  proj- 
ects; they  were  burdened  with  large  re- 
curring costs  and  were  not  self- 
sustaining.  In  Kenya,  as  elsewhere, 
researchers  noted  that  while  specific 
factors  such  as  insufficient  technology, 
experts,  and  money  handicapped  1R1\ 
overwhelmingly  the  primary  cause  of 
failure  was  a  lack  of  cooperation  be- 
tween donors  and  recipient  govern- 
ments. The  1976  book  Aid  and  In- 
equality in  Kenya  noted  that  government 
officials  viewed  the  SRDP  as  an  "expa- 
triate show,"  suitable  only  as  a  "device 
for  getting  aid  donors  to  commit  un- 
tied funds."  By  the  late  seventies,  the 
Kenyan  government  had  entirely  aban- 
doned the  SRDP,  which  had  been  im- 
plemented nationwide,  acknowledging 
that  it  had  made  little  ptogress 
toward  improving  the  lot  of 
the  country's  rural  poor. 


F 
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our  days  later,  as  the  roads  began 
to  fill  with  women  and  men  carrying 
their  heavy  morning  loads,  the  MVP 
impresarios  and  their  donors  anived  in 
Sauri  to  observe  the  progress.  The 
group  numbered  roughly  twenty-five 
VIPs,  plus  their  drivers,  translators, 
and  security  guards,  transported  in  a 
convoy  of  safari  vehicles  and  tour- 
wheel-dnve  SUVs.  Among  them  were 
New  York  Yankees  co-owner  Ray 
Chambers,  co-founder  with  Sachs  of 
the  Millennium  Promise  nonprofit; 
Ben  Goldhirsh,  the  twenty-six-year- 
old  millionaire  founder  of  Good,  a 
magazine  whose  original  mission  state- 
ment boasted  that  the  "world  of  good" 
is  "not  just  tor  do-gooders  anymore"; 
a  representative  from  the  Case  Foun- 
dation in  Washington,  D.C.,  which 
had  already  donated  considerable 
funds  to  the  project;  and  Rieko  Suzu- 
ki Kitaoka,  wife  of  a  senior  Japanese 


diplomat  to  the  United  Nations,  who 
arrived  dressed  in  pristine  white  jeans 
and  a  black  straw  sun  hat,  and  who 
said  she  was  there  as  "a  friend  of  Jeff 
and  Soma's."  In  the  back  scat  <>t  .1 
white  SUV  sat  Sachs,  his  wife,  Dr. 
Soma  Ehrlich  Sachs,  and  their 
youngest  daughter. 

By  midmorning,  the  convoy  had 
reached  Yala  Township  near  Sauri 
and  made  its  way  to  the  communal 
storage  property,  parking  before  a  row 
of  giant  corrugated-metal  and  con- 
crete warehouses  used  to  hold  grain. 
Climbing  from  their  vehicles,  the 
VIPs  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a 
flash  flood  of  khaki  sweeping  across 
the  road,  a  rogue  wave  of  sunglasses 
and  sun  hats  imperiling  the  small 
band  of  Sauri  villagers  in  their  Sun- 
day finest — the  executive  commit- 
tee— waiting  to  greet  them. 

Sachs  greeted  Okech,  who,  swathed 
in  a  matching  aquamarine  tie-dyed 
dress,  scarf,  and  head  wrap,  stepped 
forward  and  warmly  embraced  him, 
happily  repeating  "Hello"  and  "How 
are  you?"  in  broken  English.  When 
Patrick  Matuo  presented  Okech  to  the 
VIPs,  she  responded  by  spreading  her 
arms  wide  and  saying  in  Luo,  "Wel- 
come, to  my  teachers  and  God."  Okech 
then  introduced  each  executive  com- 
mittee member  and  was  halfway 
through  thanking  them  tor  making  the 
long  trip  to  her  village  when  I  noticed 
a  few  of  the  VIPs  jetk  uncomfortably, 
like  fish  leaping  out  of  water.  Looking 
down,  I  saw  a  swarm  of  large  black 
ants  scurrying  hurly-burly  through  the 
red  dust  beneath  us,  crawling  around 
and  over  VIP  leather  loafers  and  strap- 
py  black  sandals.  It  seemed  we  were 
standing  on  their  mound,  crushing 
their  cole  my  and  trails.  Okech,  appar- 
ently undaunted  by  the  bugs,  pressed 
on  with  her  speech,  while  the  donors 
shitted  uncomfortably  and  swatted  at 
their  ankles. 

Safely  inside  the  immense,  cobweb- 
stippled  storage  house,  the  VIPs  ad- 
mired the  bulging  white  plastic  maize 
sacks  covering  the  floor.  I  wondered 
why  some  sacks  were  stacked  flat  in 
piles  of  three  while  others  were  propped 
up  on  end.  A  committee  member 
dressed  in  a  suit  and  tie  explained  that 
the  upright  sacks,  10  percent  of  the  to- 
tal harvest,  would  be  donated  to  the 
school  free-lunch  program.  The  281 


sacks  lying  flat  contained  the  i,r< 
bank  community  reserve  that  (« 
and  .Sam  he:  had  discussed  earlie  1 
MVP  had  purchased  the  maiztm 
Sauri's  farmers  for  roughly  $16  pew 
then  sold  it  on  their  behalf  an 
profit  when  maize  was  scarce  on  M 
cal  market. 

( )ne  of  the  committee  membaij 
gan  to  talk  to  the  VIPs  about  the  1  ai 
In  2005,  he  said,  the  MVP  hac* , 
plied  Sauri's  farmers  with  8  tons  of  ij] 
quality  hybrid  maize  seeds  and  1  2l  0 
of  chemical  fertilizer.  Five  montl  1; 
er,  Sauri  harvested  the  largest  m 
crop  in  its  history — 956  tons.  Av,a  1 
crop  yields  increased  150  percent^  | 
2  to  5  tons  per  hectare,  and  Sauri's  :n 
ers  planted  an  additional  100  hec|  I 
Sachs  had  mentioned  the  harvest  I 
ing  an  address  he  had  made  a  J 
United  Nations  in  September  zO 
calling  it  "a  tremendous  achieve™ 
and  ample  evidence  that  the  onll 
stacle  to  meeting  the  Millennium} 
velopment  Declaration's  goals  waa 
litical  will  and  money. 

Perhaps.  But  after  my  visit  to  S* 
I  spoke  with  Dickson  Khainga,a 
economist  at  the  Kenya  Institute 
Public  Policy  Research  and  Analyi 
think  tank  that  advises  Kenya's  fee 
al  government.  Khainga  describee! 
MVP  approach  as  "just  proving  \| 
we  know" — namely,  that  with  an  ii  1 
of  fertilizer  and  money,  farmers  w.l 
ing  nutrient-depleted  soil  can  ex 
significant  yield  increases.  "If  wt 
vest  well  in  the  farm,"  he  said,  "[we]  i| 
raise  more.  I  think  the  main  undt 
ing  issue  is  why  it  is  that  we  don'l 
what  we  know." 

At  the  U.N.,  Sachs  failed  to  men  11 
that  the  chemical  fertilizers  that  1^ 
duced  this  abundance  would  be  grl 
ly  de-emphasized  in  the  future.  A: 
that,  the  MVP  planned  for  Sauri's  faw 
ers  to  gradually  replace  the  chemil 
with  a  natural  fertilizer  shtub  calk;; 
fallow.  Although  long  advocated'; 
development  experts  as  a  cost-effici 
way  to  fertilize  soil,  fallows,  unl 
chemical  fertilizers,  require  a  spec 
combination  of  education,  techni 
support,  and  patience,  and  there  is 
guarantee  that  farmers  will  contir 
to  use  them.  Sanchez  had  in  fact 
troduced  fallows  to  Sauri  in  1996 
part  of  a  pilot  program  for  the  Wo 
Agroforestry  Centre.  By  2004,  he  n 
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inly  a  dozen  farmers  continued  to 
t  them. 

he  bumper  harvest  provided  vil- 
rs  with  a  supply  of  maize  to  sell, 
i,  or  eat.  But,  as  Okech  had  al- 
y  informed  Sanchez,  those  with 
11  plots  were  unable  to  grow 
ugh  to  pay  their  expenses  and 
e  beyond  the  threat  of  hunger. 
5  fact  should  have  come  as  no  sur- 
5  to  Sanchez.  According  to  MVP 
i,  the  much-improved  yields  would 
/ide  the  average  Sauri  farm  with 
*hly  sixty-three  bags  of  maize  an- 
lly.  Selling  these  bags  to  the  MVP 
al  bank,  a  family  would  earn  about 
'.60,  enough  to  meet  the  dollar-a- 

day  threshold  for  only  half 

a  year. 


<I. 


ext  we  stopped  at  the  gov- 

ment-owned  Yala  sub-district 

:pital.  Unlike  the  MVP  clinic, 

i  was  a  single-story  cement  build- 

with  filthy  walls,  peeling  paint, 

1  a  slew  of  outdoor  benches 

wded  with  dull-eyed  patients. 

s  hospital,  which  provides  care 

as  many  as  96,000  people,  had 

surgical  theater,  no  running  wa- 

and  just  sixteen  beds.  Inside,  the 

•  metal  cots  were  arranged  in  a 

v  as  in  an  army  medical  ward. 

o,  three,  and  four  sick  people  lay 

:lessly  next   to   one   another, 

wded  onto  one  green  vinyl  mat- 

5S,  Women  hovered  around  their 

>ine  children,  offering  them  water 

m  grimy  plastic  jugs,  and  skeletal 

ang  men  suffering  from  HIV/ 

DS  sat  on  the  concrete  floor  wait- 

i  to  be  seen  by  a  doctor. 

The  host  for  the  hospital  tour  was 

wen  Biko,  a  young  Kenyan  doctor 

rking  for  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

e  MVP  brought  Biko  here  to  Siaya 

trict  in  October  2004,  where  he  was 

)posed  to  divide  his  time  between 

uri's  clinic  and  the  government  hos- 

al.  The  MVP  website  lists  the  hand- 

ne  young  doctor  as  one  of  the  ex- 

rts  in  Sauri,  showcasing  his  work 

th  the  sick,  performing  C-sections 

d  amputations  and  ministering  to 

jse  stricken  with  HIV/AIDS.  But 

lagers  say  that  after  several  months 

<o  abruptly  stopped  coming  to  Sauri. 

has  been  reported  that  he  quit  after 

^covering  that  a  new  wing  of  the 

uri  clinic  was,  in  his  words,  "a  ghast- 


ly unstable  mound  of  bricks."  When  I 
asked  Biko  why  he  left,  he  refused  to 
reply,  saying  only  that  his  answer  might 
hurt  Sachs,  who  wasn't  to  blame. 

Government  employees  like  Biko 
are  crucial  to  the  MVP's  long-term 
viability,  because  the  future  process  of 
"scaling  up"  from  the  research  sites  to 
fully  functioning  villages  throughout 
Kenya  and  elsewhere  will  fall  to  gov- 
ernment. As  Sachs  and  the  MVP  en- 
vision it,  the  $110  per  person  annual 
contribution — roughly  $550,000  per 
village,  or  $1.9  billion  a  year  for  the 
17  million  living  in  extreme  poverty 
in  Kenya  alone — will  be  divided  be- 
tween non-governmental  organiza- 
tions and  wealthy  countries,1  which 
will  supply  about  64  percent,  the  re- 
mainder coming  from  the  host  coun- 
tries and  villagers,  at  least  partially  in 
the  form  of  doctors,  administrators, 
and  agronomists.  Whether  this  finan- 
cial structure  is  viable  remains  to  be 
seen.  For  example,  at  the  time  of  the 
VIP  tour,  Kenya  had  provided  just 
five  employees,  including  Biko. 

After  the  hospital  tour,  the  donors 
were  driven  a  short  distance  to  a  dirt 
road  paralleling  a  defunct  railroad  track 
and  small  plots  of  crops.  A  short  hike 
along  a  narrow  footpath  in  order  to 
glimpse  the  fields  and  the  fallows  was 
planned,  but  before  we  began,  Sachs 
called  everyone  to  attention.  He  want- 
ed to  explain  why  we  had  visited  the 
hospital,  perhaps  to  allay  any  confusion 
for  donors  expecting  to  see  only  ex- 
amples of  the  project's  success.  The 
hospital  tour,  he  said,  was  meant  to 
demonstrate  that  "you  weren't  seeing 
the  fruits  of  the  project  yet.  You're  see- 
ing the  needs." 

Just  then,  a  green  SUV  with  tinted 
windows  pulled  up  beside  us.  From  it 
stepped  a  dapper  middle-aged  man  in 
a  suit  and  tie  who  strode  into  the  cen- 
ter of  the  circle  of  visitors.  "How  is 
everybody?"  he  asked,  smiling.  "I'm  a 
bit  late  because  I  didn't  get  the  pro- 
gram. So  I've  just  been  running 
around,  and  fortunately  I've  been  able 
to  meet  you.  But  welcome,  and  I  will 
join  the  program." 

Such  was  the  arrival  of  Jakoyo 
Midiwo,  Siaya  district  member  of 

'  For  the  time  being,  however,  the  MVP  will 
pay  the  international  donors'  share  of  the  ex- 
penses, in  order  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
the  model. 
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Alvin 
Queen 


I  Ain't 
Looking 
At  You 


Utilizing  the  horns-plus-organ  rhythm 
section  that  was  the  hallmark  of  the  classic 
Prestige  Records  soul-jazz  output  of  the  60s 
and  70s,  Alvin  Queen's  ensemble  offers  a 
strong  repertoire  of  standards,  along  with  a 
few  originals  by  altoist  Jesse  Davis  and 
organist  Mike  LeDonne.  Trumpeter/ 
flugelhornist  Terell  Stafford  and  guitarist 
Peter  Bernstein  complete  the  outstanding 
quintet.  This  is  straightforward,  unpreten- 
tious music  with  a  pure  sense  of  lyricism  and 
relentless  swing. 


Jeri  Brown 

New  Wonderland: 
The  Best  of  Jeri  Brown 

Jeri  Brown  is  one  of  the  most  acclaimed 
vocalists  of  her  generation,  as  her  studio 
recordings  prove  over  and  over  again.  Her 
esteemed  guests  have  included  Leon 
Thomas,  Jimmy  Rowles,  Pierre  Miche- 
lot,  John  Hicks,  Fred  Hersch,  David 
Murray,  Curtis  Lundy,  Cyrus  Chest- 
nut, all  represented  in  this  collection, 
which  also  includes  tour  brand  new 
tracks,  including  Loreena  McKennitt's 
'"Hie  Dark  Night  Of  The  Soul." 
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parliament,  local  restaurateur,  and 

barroom  brawler — and,  judging  from 
the  sheepish  expression  on  Patrick 
Matuo's  face,  someone  who  had  not 
been  invited  on  the  tour.  Now  that 
he  was  here,  Midiwo  could  hardly  be 
sent  packing,  and  he  joined  the 
group  as  it  he  belonged. 

1  had  already  met  Midiwo  several 
days  earlier,  at  his  stylish  restaurant-bar 
in  Kisumu,  where  he  treated  me  to  a 
round  of  Tusker,  a  local  beer.  Midiwo 
told  me  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  MVP, 
albeit  with  reservations,  ones  he  would 
have  liked  to  discuss  with  the  project's 
leaders.  His  primary  complaint  in- 
volved the  dispersal  of  money  in  Sauri 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  locations 
within  the  district. 

"Sauri  is  the  upmarket  part  of  my 
constituency,  and  now  they're  taking 
it  to  a  place  that  is  even  better,"  Midi- 
wo had  told  me,  taking  a  swallow  from 
his  third  beer.  "I  would  want  to  take 
that  money  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
There  is  animosity  on  the  ground.  You 
see,  Sauri  now  is  the  most  hated  village 
in  my  constituency.  People  ate  envi- 
ous, some  are  jealous.  Got  to  start  with 
the  neediest  first." 

The  problem,  according  to  Midiwo, 
was  not  just  where  MVP  funds  were 
spent  but  how.  Fot  example,  it  the 
MVP  encouraged  local  farmers  to  raise 
cotton,  Midiwo  believed  his  district 
would  be  better  positioned  to  exploit 
foreign  investment  incentives  like  the 
U.S.  African  Growth  and  Opportuni- 
ty Act  of  2000,  which  lowers  trade  bar- 
riers to  sub-Saharan  African  countries 
that  export  textile  products,  like  cotton 
T-shirts,  to  the  United  States.  There  is 
significant  potential  tor  ec<  momic  gain 
by  substituting  or  augmenting  maize 
with  cotton,  which,  until  its  collapse 
here  in  the  early  nineties,  was  the  ba- 
sis of  a  promising  industry  in  Kenya. 
According  to  a  1998  study  on  farming 
choices  in  Siaya  district  published  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, small-scale  Kenyan  farmers 
could  earn  a  third  more  per  hectare  by 
favoring  cotton  production  over  maize. 

We  left  the  roadside  via  a  narrow 
dirt  road  made  uneven  by  water  ero- 
sion. Most  of  the  donors  kept  their 
eyes  on  the  ground,  gingerly  picking 
their  way  through  the  crop  fields.  The 
trail  led  to  a  gently  sloping  hillside 
that  we  learned  had  only  recently 


been  dug  up  and  graded  to  protect  a 
nearby  spring  from  contamination  by 
sewage  runoff.  At  the  spring,  a  series 

oi  footpaths  converged  near  a  Stand 
of  tall  green  maize  stalks.  In  the  dis- 
tance, I  could  see  small  groupings  of 
tin-rooted  homesteads,  each  prote< 
tively  encircled  by  trees  and  shrubs. 
A  dozen  women  and  men  from  the 
MVP  water  and  executive  commit- 
tees stood  in  a  semicircle  above  the 
spring,  waiting  expectantly  tor  us  to 
arrive.  When  we  all  had  gathered, 
they  broke  into  a  traditional  Luo  song 
in  praise  ot  Sanchez  and  Sachs,  the 
women  and  men  clapping  a  slow  beat 
and  swaying  rhythmically  under  the 
sweltering  sun.  One  man  held  aloft  a 
hand-drawn  blue  poster  that  read, 
SAURI  WATER  ANP  SANITATION  DE- 
PARTMENT. MOTTO:  WATER  IS  LIFE. 

The  VIPs  watched  distractedly, 
some  chatting  quietly  while  others 
fiddled  with  their  digital  cameras, 
snapping  a  few  photos.  When  the 
song  was  over,  the  water-committee 
members  explained  that  the  MVP  had 
taught  them  how  to  build  a  large  un- 
derground tank  to  protect  the  spring 
water,  which  would  then  flow  year- 
round  out  ot  a  spigot  protruding  from 
a  smooth  wall  on  the  hillside.  Previ- 
ously, one  woman  said,  they  had  filled 
their  buckets  cup  by  cup,  but  now  the 
spring  flowed  like  tap  water.  To 
demonsttate,  village  women  walked 
down  the  curve  of  new  red  clay  steps 
and  took  turns  at  the  spigot.  Each 
filled  a  large  plastic  bucket  with  wa- 
ter, hoisted  it  atop  her  head,  and  then 
performed  an  impressively  nimble  bal- 
ancing act  with  a  single  hand  as  she 
ascended  the  stairs. 

Simple  as  this  small  demonsttation 
of  water  management  may  seem,  it  ac- 
tually represents  what  Sachs,  in  an  in- 
terview I  conducted  with  him  in  New 
York  after  my  trip  to  Sauri,  called  "<  me 
ot  the  great  challenges,  in  general.  Not 
only  in  Sauri  hut  throughout  Africa." 
The  World  Health  Organization  esti- 
mates that  288  million  people  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  lack  access  to  reliably 
clean  water  and  that  another  437  mil- 
lion do  not  have  adequate  sanitation 
systems.  "There  are  many  approaches 
to  water  management  in  rain-fed  agri- 
culture," Sachs  explained,  ticking  off 
a  series  of  progressive  options  like  farm 
ponds  tor  irrigation,  landscapes  and 


structures  tor  harvesting  rain1! 
drought-tolerant  crops,  even  instil 
that  allows  farmers  to  recoup  th  I 
vestments  when  the  rams  fail  ' 

will  do  all  of  them  inM 

way,"  he  said. 


I 


n  Sauri,  the  impact  of  such  td1 
ranging  ambition  can  be  readil  ft 
Two  years  ago,  for  example,  the  \\ 
conducted  a  series  of  tests  to  asseH 
contamination  threats  to  the  lodw 
ter  supply.  The  results  showed  th'  1( 
than  halt  of  the  twenty  local  srm 
considered  sate  tor  drinking  fro1  a 
tually  were.  In  response,  the  MV're 
ommended  that  the  water  and  sal 
tion  committees  repair  eleven  it 
tanks  and  organize  the  construp 
of  four  new  boreholes.  For  all  hu/lii 
projects,  the  MVP  requires  the  el 
vant  committees  to  first  submit  arc 
ect  proposal.  The  villagers  then  slip 
the  labor  and  a  portion  of  the  nse 
sary  materials.  It  is  a  seeminglye 
si  mable  exchange  but  one  that  delbi 
strates  the  ways  in  which  the  kT 
idealism  careers  headlong  into  tl'fi 
alities  of  survival.  Each  day,  theB 
dents  of  Sauri  must  see  to  theit  f;m 
haul  water,  make  repairs  to  their  Km 
steads  and  any  equipment,  carflf< 
theit  children,  prepare  food  over  ar 
and  wash  their  clothes  by  hand,  h 
heavy  schedule  leaves  little  su  li 
time  to  meet  the  demands  oi  1 
MVP's  bureaucratic  developra 
style,  which  entails  weekly  meetii  > 
Sauri's  108  MVP  committees.  I  s)l 
with  sevetal  members  of  one  oil 
twelve  water  committees,  and  a  nil 
her  ot  them  expressed  unhappie 
about  the  amount  of  time  the  mee;i 
required.  One  woman,  a  wide'* 
mother  of  seven,  told  me  she  dev  :< 
ten  full  days  during  the  all-impotii 
harvest  to  digging  and  pouting  cer  :i 
tor  a  watet-storage  tank.  She  saicl 
often  worked  four  days  a  week  oril 
springs — collecting  money  fromi 
neighbors,  organizing  volunteers,  r 
attending  meetings. 

When  asked  if  perhaps  the  Njf 
was  placing  too  great  of  a  time  butt- 
on the  Sauri  villagers,  Sachs  told  i 
"All  of  these  strains  are  real,  but  tin ' 
hardly  unique  to  life."  He  said  that! 
MVP  is  less  concerned  with  day) 
day  issues  than  with  "finding  pathvi 
for  impoverished  people  out  of  extr'i 
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ty."  He  also  knows  that  the  small 
resident  staff  is  stretched  thin, 
te's  determined  to  keep  costs  in 
as  low  as  possible  and  points  out 
'escaping  poverty  is  hard  work." 
fer  the  spring,  the  VIPs  were 
n  to  see  a  Sauri  homestead, 
e  Okech  introduced  them  to  a 
oung  woman  outside  of  a  brand- 
v  mud  hut  with  a  corrugated  tin 
She  stood,  arms  twisted  in  front 
:r,  as  Okech  explained  that  the 
an  had  recently  lost  her  hus- 
.  In  traditional  Luo  society,  wid- 
ely on  the  practice  of  wife  inher- 
e — a  de  facto  welfare  system  in 
h  women  automatically  become 
dditional  wife  to  a  surviving 
ner-in-law — to  ensure  a  mini- 
i  level  of  financial  support.  Wife 
ritance  has  diminished  in  Luo 
ire  since  the  onset  of  HIV/AIDS, 
if  a  woman  is  inherited,  she  re- 
is  a  second-class  citizen  in  the 
of  most  Luo,  a  circumstance 
h,  the  second  wife  in  a  polyga- 
s  marriage,  knew  only  too  well, 
tradition  requires  women  to 
t  or  harvest  crops  depending  on 
■  position  in  the  marital  hierar- 
beginning  with  the  primary  wife 
working  downward.  Subordinate 
s  run  the  risk  of  planting  or  har- 
ng  their  crops  late  or  not  at  all  if 
perior  wife  falls  behind  in  her 
i  work.  Okech  escaped  this  cul- 
i  bind  when  she  became  the  own- 
:"  a  dairy  cow  donated  to  her  by  a 
Id  Bank  official.  Now  even  if  her 
is  are  delayed  she  still  has  milk 
ell,  a  source  of  great  pride  to 
"My  husband  would  offer  me 
tey,"  she  said,  "but  it  was  only 
cet  change." 

he  widow  Okech  introduced  us 
ad  remained  unmarried,  and  be- 
e  she  received  no  financial  support 
i  either  her  fellow  villagers  or  the 
yan  government,  she  had  lapsed 
)  abject  poverty.  Her  hut  had 
vn  so  dangerously  dilapidated  that 
small  store  of  maize  was  jeopar- 
d.  Okech  had  proposed  to  Sanchez 
:  the  MVP  supply  corrugated  tin 
ets  and  roofing  nails  for  a  new 
se,  and  promised  that  the  widow 
ild  donate  any  other  necessary  ma- 
als,  plus  labor.  Okech  expanded 
project  to  include  other  widows  in 
ri,  who,  again  largely  because  of 


HIV/AIDS,  make  up  33  percent  of 
adult  village  women. 

"We  organized  ourselves  through 
the  executive,  and  we've  already  put 
up  thirty-eight  such  houses,"  Okech 
told  the  VIPs,  who,  seemingly  recov- 
ered from  their  languor  at  the  spring, 
clapped  with  enthusiasm.  But  Okech 
believed  that  the  new  houses,  much 
like  the  reliance  on  subsistence  maize 
farming,  were  insufficient.  What  the 
women  really  needed  was  a  reliable 
income.  "We  would  also  love  them 
to  have  something  like  dairy  cows," 
she  told  the  VIPs.  "This  is  part  of  try- 
ing to  get  rid  of  hunger  in  Sauri."  At 
the  words  "get  rid  of  hunger," 
Sanchez  awkwardly  called  out,  "All 
right!"  eliciting  another  burst  of  ap- 
plause from  the  donors.  Matuo  im- 
mediately announced  that  the  group 
was  running  late  and  began  anxiously 
ushering  everyone  to  the  next  pre- 
sentation. As  we  left,  the  wife  of  the 
Japanese  diplomat  to  the  U.N.  said 
to  me,  "That  widow  was  very  attrac- 
tive. She  won't  be  single 


O. 


for  long." 


ur  final  stop  brought  us  to  Konj- 
ra,  a  village  near  Sauri  that  was  des- 
ignated to  be  home  to  one  of  the  up- 
coming Millennium  II  locations. 
About  three  hundred  villagers  had 
assembled  in  a  clearing  next  to  a  field 
of  cassava  and  potato  plants  to  hear 
Sachs,  Sanchez,  and  other  dignitaries 
deliver  inspirational  speeches  about 
the  MVP.  The  Konjra  villagers  were 
seated  on  the  ground,  fanned  out  in  a 
circle  around  a  clump  of  tall  trees 
next  to  which  the  speakers  stood, 
while  the  donors  settled  into  plastic 
folding  chairs.  Low  clouds  on  the  hori- 
zon moved  in,  blocking  the  brilliant 
rays  of  sunlight  and  providing  wel- 
come relief  from  the  long  day's  in- 
tense heat. 

"We  have  spent  the  day  so  far  in 
the  Millennium  Village  Type  I,  Sauri 
sub-location,"  Sanchez  began.  "Thanks 
to  the  generosity  of  many  people,  some 
of  them  who  are  present  here,  the  Mil- 
lennium Project  is  now  able  to  expand 
from  one  sub-location  to  ten."  He 
paused,  waiting  for  his  words  to  be 
translated  into  Luo.  "The  success  of 
Sauri,"  he  said,  a  note  of  passion  rising 
in  his  voice,  "has  energized  the  world." 

The  crowd  responded  with  loud 
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applause  and  great  whoops  ol  joy. 
Sanchez  quieted  them  with  the 
promise  oi  more  good  news: 
"Thanks  to  the  combination  of  the 
great  generosity  oi  the  government 
of  Japan  and  of  private  philan- 
thropists, many  of  whom  are  present 
with  lis,  now  this  project  is  expand- 
ing to  112  villages  in  ten  countries 
in  Africa."-  Like  believers  at  a  re- 
vival, the  listeners  went  wild. 

The  Type  II  sites  will  receive  the 
same  development-aid  package  as 
Sauri  and  the  other  research  vil- 
lages, although  their  progress  will 
only  be  monitored  by  the  MVP,  not 
studied.  Following  that,  the  MVP 
has  preliminary  plans  to  establish 
Type  111  villages,  which  will  receive 
training,  fund-raising  assistance,  and 
manuals,  all  based  on  the  results 
found  in  the  research  and  Type  11 
villages.  Another  step  includes  the 
Millennium  Cities  Initiative,  which 
is  already  operational  in  seven  mid- 
size cities  across  sub-Saharan  Africa, 
including  Kisumu.  The  Cities  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  foster  business 
relationships  with  the  Millennium 
Villages;  they  will  also  receive  in- 
struction from  the  Earth  Institute  on 
how  to  pursue  foreign  investment. 

Each  step  of  this  progression  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  what  hap- 
pened in  Sauri  was  not  only  effec- 
tive in  terms  of  specific  projects — 
many  of  which  have  already  been 
reliably  proven  in  other  studies — 
but  also  innovative  and  unprece- 
dented as  a  full-scale  development 
model.  The  crucial  issue  in  Sauri, 


-'  The  decision  u>  go  forward  was  being  mule 
well  before  (i  thorough  examination  of  the  in- 
terventions underway  m  Sauri — a  flagship 
research  village—  -could  he  completed.  Now, 
more  than  a  year  after  Sanchez  S  announce' 
mem,  the  MVP  knows  that  the  free-lunch 
program  correlated  with  greatly  improved  at- 
tendance and  test  scores  and  that  blood  rests 
for  malaria  decrease  costs  by  accurately  iden- 
tifying those  who  need  treatment;  then  there 
was  the  150  percent  increase  in  maize  yield. 
These  findings,  however,  make  up  only  a 
small  [).  rcentage  of  the  ongoing  programs  in 
Sauri  <<>.,'  outcomes  of  the  micro-credit, 
crop'dt  •  .  ition,  antisoiUerosion ,  and 
sanitation  programs,  as  well  as  others,  are 
still  pending  Sachs  declared  Sauri 

and  the  MVP  model  a  success,  predicting 
that  "what  happi  n<  .  s  village  can  hap- 
pen m  the  next  village  and  the  next  village  It 
can  happen  all  ovei  Africa 


then,  is  not  the  lunch  programs  or 
the  farming  interventions  bul 
whether  the  entire  MVP  approach, 
not  just  to  aid  but  to  community  in- 
volvement and  government  engage- 
ment, actually  works. 

Which  makes  the  disagreements 
over  whether  to  distribute  the  maize 
surplus  and  the  complaints  about 
tiresome  committee  meetings  even 
more  troubling.  As  tor  the  govern- 
ment, as  long  as  Sauri  remains  the 
subject  ot  popular  documentaries, 
speeches  lo  the  United  Nations,  an  J 
reports  in  international  newspapers, 
it  will  most  likely  continue  to  re- 
ceive official  Kenyan  support.  Will 
this  still  be  the  case  in  the  coming 
years,  when  the  global  community 
has  moved  on  to  other  places  and 
other  causes,  and  when  the  Kenyan 
government  will  be  expected  to  fully 
meet  its  fiscal  obligations  to  the 
project?  That's  hard  to  predict. 

Money,  of  course,  remains  a  cru- 
cial— and  uncertain — factor.  Under 
the  $110  per  person  plan,  the  MVP 
is  expected  to  meet  45  percent  of 
the  project's  costs,  the  host  govern- 
ment 27  percent,  and  the  villages 
another  9  percent,  with  the  rest 
coming  from  NGOs.  The  MVP's  de- 
tailed accounting  of  the  2005  fiscal 
year  showed  a  significant  shortfall  at 
each  level  ot  the  cost-sharing 
arrangement:  the  MVP  was  forced 
to  fund  a  full  7 1  percent  ot  Sauri's 
total  expenses;  the  Kenyan  govern- 
ment covered  only  1  3  percent, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  on-loan  exten- 
sion workers  like  Steven  Biko;  the 
villagers  were  able  to  con- 

E  tribute  just  6  percent, 
verything  grew  quite  still 
when  Sachs  began  to  speak.  1  could 
hear  the  slight  whip  ot  the  wind  as 
the  clouds  above  began  to  threaten. 
The  audience  responded  warmly  to 
his  remarks,  and  Sachs  became  in- 
creasingly animated,  his  voice  rising 
in  force  and  vitality,  almost  like  a 
cheerleader  at  a  pep  rally. 

"What  are  the  goals?"  he  cried. 
"To  fight  hunger.  To  fight  poverty. 
To  fight  malaria.  To  fight  AIDS.  To 
make  sure  mothers  are  sate  in  child- 
birth. To  make  sure  young  children 
can  grow  up  healthy  and  go  to 
school,  hoys  and  girls.  To  make  sure 


everybody  can  have  sate  w. 
drink."  The  VIPs  and  the  vi  n 
were  mused  to  even  greater   ir, 
ysms  of  applause;  one  woma  1 
lowed  a  long  ululation,  to  I 
Sachs  responded  with  a  gu  u 
"Yesss!"  Sachs  punctuated  his ta 
ments  to  the  Konjra  villagers  h 
feeding  their  children,  reaping^; 
harvests,    combating   AID^a 
malaria,  and  taking  the  "big  ste; 
ward"  out  ot  poverty  with  que  i 
"How  does  that  sound?"  he  ski 
The  answer,  of  cours  I 
>»  an  enthusiast  k  affirn  ii 


k^/achs  and  the  MillenniunV 
lages  Project  will  press  forwajl, 
Konjra  and  elsewhere,  despijjt 
limited  scientific  information 
the  financial  failures,  in  largip; 
because  the  results  in  Sauri,  str.e 
ful  or  otherwise,  are  not  wh;;  t 
MVP  is  about.  In  The  End  of  m 
ty,  Sachs  states  this  notion! 
clearly:  "the  world  is  filled  win 
lot  programs  showing  that  or|i 
tervention  or  another  has  pivi 
successful  time  and  again.  .  .  II 
main  challenge  now  is  not  to  it 
what  works  in  a  single  villattl 
district — though  these  lessonm 
be  of  great  importance  when  m 
approaches  are  demonstrated-jfb 
rather  to  scale  up  what  works  t:e 
compass  a  whole  country  and;vi 
the  world."  In  this  light,  then,  I 
represents  not  so  much  a  test:a 
or  an  opportunity  to  better  u$< 
stand  poverty  eradication  ft 
merely  a  symbol  of  the  promijf 
end  inhabits. 

From  the  nearly  black  clu 
overhead,  pinpricks  of  rain  begl 
fall.  Sachs  told  the  villagersju 
glad  he  would  be  to  inform  KofA 
nan  that  a  new  Millennium  V  a 
would  take  root  on  this  very  ■)( 
"Let  me  wish  you  a  happy  u 
healthy  new  year,  and  a  year  id 
achievements  . . .  thank  you  for  1  i 
our  partners." 

With  that,  he  returned  with 
VIPs  to  their  cars  to  begin  the  ) 
drive  to  the  hotel  in  Kisumu,  uiie 
cocktails  and  dinner  were  schedull 
begin  shortly.  The  villagers  slowll 
gan  to  make  their  way  home  just ;  t 
sky  cracked  open,  the  rain  turn  l 
earthward  in  drenching  sheets.  : 
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Getting  by  in  Ethiopia's  slums 
By  Yohannes  Edemariam 


K. 


en,  from  a 
i  ud  on  the  summit  of 
hunt  Tabor,  God 
enounced  Jesus  his 
ly  son,  the  glow  from 
wrist's  transfigured 
■e  and  robes  is  said  to 
ive  lasted  for  hours. 
iepherd  boys,  believ- 
\  night  had  turned  to 
y,  danced  and  sang 
celebration  until 
:e,  worrying  their 
rents  into  sending 
essengers  out  with 
ives  of  bread.  Since 
e  fourth  century, 
len  gospel-whetted 
'ords  began  carving  modern 
hiopia,  the  Orthodox  Church  has 
lebrated  the  Transfiguration  in  the 
ird  week  of  August.  After  mass, 
aves  of  bread,  like  those  sent  out  to 
e  shepherds,  are  eaten  by  the  con- 
egation  before  the  deacons  leave 
sing  for  alms  at  gates. 
One  of  the  Feasts  of  the  Lord,  which 
;o  include  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
e  Ascension,  the  Transfiguration  is 
ore  important  to  the  Ethiopian 
lurch  than  to  its  Western  counter- 
irts;  the  healing  dimension  ascribed 
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to  Jesus'  light  is  emblematic  of  the  de- 
nomination's penchant  for  mystery 
and  miracle.  The  Transfiguration  is 
observed  by  the  laity  as  Buhe,  a  ritu- 
al in  which  young  boys  go  from  door 
to  door  chanting  flattering  rhymes  in 
exchange  for  coins.  Because  Ethiopia 
is  one  of  the  world's  poorest  nations, 
penury  is  dissolved  into  the  passage 
of  all  its  days,  and  during  Transfigu- 
ration one  can't  help  but  notice  how 
closely  the  efforts  of  the  poor  boys  and 
the  deacons  resemble  the  outright  beg- 
ging that  is  practiced  year-round  by 
the  country's  many  destitute — on  the 
streets,  at  the  gateways  to  churches,  on 
residential  doorsteps — with  near- 


poetic  religiosity.  On 
any  given  day,  in  any 
Ethiopian  town,  one  is 
repeatedly  beseeched, 
implored,  for  help  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  Mary,  the 
saints,  in  the  name  of 
Mengiste  Semayat,  the 
government  in 
the  skies. 


O 


ne  early  morning 
last  August,  a  week  be- 
fore Buhe,  found  me  at  a 
cafe  on  the  western  edge 
of  Piassa,  the  winding, 
kilometer-long  street  the 
Italians  built  in  Addis 
Ababa  during  their  brief  and  harassed 
tenure  as  Mussolini's  would-be  colo- 
nizers. In  daylight  the  road  is  thronged 
with  shoppers  and  street  kids  side- 
stepping open  sewers  and  puddles, 
dodging  decades-old  Volkswagen  Bee- 
tles and  Russian  Ladas,  which  behave 
as  if  lane  markings  were  merely  friend- 
ly suggestions.  Everywhere  beggars  ad- 
vertise war  wounds,  stump  legs  and 
arms,  the  lesions  of  AIDS,  blindness, 
whatever  might  evoke  the  pity  of 
passersby.  Young  boys  hang  from  the 
taxis  crying  out  destinations,  looking 
like  they  miyhr  fall  to  their  deaths  at 
any  moment.  Blue-shadowed  moun- 
tains surround  the  capital.  A  thin, 
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Ititude  breeze  soughs  through 
.  hapel  yards. 

;ide  the  cafe  it  was  raining  hard, 
icks  were  soaked  from  when,  just 
minutes  before,  on  my  way  down  from 
St .  t  ieorge's  Church,  a  coterie  of  Any- 
wa  tribesmen,  mercenaries  from  the 
west,  dressed  in  camouflage  fatigues 
and  riot  helmets,  armed  with  clubs  and 
Kalashnikovs,  had  refused  to  make 
room  tor  me  on  the  sidewalk,  forcing 
me  into  a  miniature  flood.  They  were 
out  to  disperse  demonstrating  Muslims 
angry  at  the  demolition  of  a  mosque 
built  in  a  Christian  neighborhood,  ap- 
parently without  the  appropriate  pa- 
pers. The  same  stream  that  wet  my 
shoes  cascaded  down  the  steep  asphalt 
into  a  valley,  into  the  neighborhood  of 
Errie  Bekentu,  a  name  that  translates 
to  "A  Cry  for  Help  in  Vain."  As  soon 
as  Binyam,  a  young  man  1  had  hired  as 
a  guide,  arrived,  we  followed  the  water. 

A  tangle  of  collapsing  houses  veined 
by  muddy  lanes,  Errie  Bekentu  lies  in 
a  triangle  whose  corners — St.  George's 
Church,  eastern  Piassa,  and  the  impe- 
rial palace — mark  the  boundaries  ot 
the  original  city.  The  main  road  that 
Binyam  and  1  walked  down  reaches 
the  Kechene  River  and  crosses  a  bridge, 
which  rail-thin  day  laborers  were 
widening  that  morning.  Like  all  rivers 
in  Addis  Ababa,  the  Kechene  is  filthy, 
the  color  of  chocolate  milk.  It  smells 
of  raw  sewage;  its  banks  are  strewn 
with  old  clothes,  corn  husks,  plastic 
hags.  The  walls  of  the  houses  in  Errie 
Bekentu  are  made  either  of  a  grass- 
and-mud  mixture  pasted  on  skeletons 
ot  wood  or  of  prefab  corrugated  tin. 
Most  of  the  roots  in  the  city  are  also 
made  of  this  insubstantial  tin,  which  is 
expensive  to  replace,  and  many  ot  the 
residences  in  Errie  Bekentu  admit  wa- 
ter during  rainy-season  torrents.  Hi  lies 
in  roots  and  walls  are  loosely  covered 
with  old  baskets,  cardboard,  sacks,  plas- 
tic, anything  to  keep  the  wind  out. 

When  1  was  a  child,  I  could  with- 
draw from  the  carnivalesque  sights  and 
smells  ot  Addis's  poverty.  My  family 
was  not  rich.  My  parents  were  paid  by 
a  Communist  government,  and  we 
went  without  water  or  electricity  as 
often  as  anyone.  But  I  was  privileged. 
I  was  never  hungry,  never  thirsty.  1 
went  to  a  good  school.  The  boys  with 
whom  1  played  soccer  in  my  neigh- 
borhood would,  after  games,  return  to 


mud  huts,  1  to  a  bungalow.  Increas- 
ingly, what  tore  and  ripped  round  the 
hurricane's  eye  ot  my  childhood  has 
haunted  me,  tilled  me  with  the  unease 
felt  by  anyone  who  has  bad  a  brush 
with  misery  and  escaped.  My  parents' 
picture  albums  from  the  seventies, 
eighties,  and  early  nineties — decades 
full  ot  revolution,  bloody  purges, 
famines,  civil  war — ate  lined  with 
close-up  photos  ot  us  kids  and  family 
members.  1  had  come  back  to  Ethii  pia 
to  see  the  Addis  that  those 

S  pictures  do  not  show. 

Hatches  of  blue  sky  were  threat- 
ening the  rain  clouds  as  Binyam  and  1 
crossed  the  bridge  on  our  way  to  Des- 
ta  Hade's.  Desta,  a  tall  woman  with  a 
crooked-toothed  smile  and  an  angular 
face,  a  manner  both  fierce  and  warm, 
isn't  sure  if  she  is  in  her  late  thirties  or 
early  forties.  She  lives  with  five  others 
in  a  room  inherited  from  her  father, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Bodyguard  of  Emperor  Haile  Selassie 
(1892-1975).  Built  fifty  meters  or  so 
from  the  main  road,  the  room  is  the 
last  in  a  row  of  similarly  sized  homes, 
and  against  its  back  wall  is  propped  a 
tiny,  hole-ridden  hovel,  where  Tinsai, 
Desta's  twenty-four-year-old  nephew, 
who  has  AIDS,  sleeps  on  a  stolen  car 
seat.  Close  by,  a  house  whose  mud  walls 
have  in  many  places  fallen  away,  leans 
at  an  impossible  angle,  as  if  it  has  ne- 
gotiated a  perverse  contract  with  grav- 
ity. Binyam  had  introduced  me  to  Des- 
ta, knowing  of  my  desire  to  spend  time 
with  a  family  living  in  this  especially 
derelict  row  of  houses. 

Figuring  out  the  size  of  Desta's  fam- 
ily was  confusing.  Initially,  she  said  she 
had  eight  dependents  and  that  yellow 
fever  had  recently  killed  her  husband. 
1  asked  elsewhere  about  her  husband's 
death,  though,  and  was  told,  in  sur- 
prise, that  he  wasn't  dead,  wasn't  even 
sick,  and  usually  came  home  around 
1 1 :00  P.M.  As  mi  ist  t<  ireigners  in  Addis 
are  employed  by  NGOs,  I  imagine  Des- 
ta saw  my  light,  half-Canadian  skin 
and  adjusted  the  size  of  her  family  to 
inspire  maximum  pity.  Which  dis- 
heartened me — Ethiopians  are  tradi- 
tionally proud,  sometimes  unreason- 
ably so,  but  decades  ot  aid  have  begun 
to  infect  people  with  dependency.  In 
2006,  foreign  financial  assistance  to 
Ethiopia  was  equivalent  to  more  than 


halt  the  country's  total  spend  jg.l 
that  thev  often  turn  the  peop  u 
help  into  beggars,  the  hundreds  fr 
istered  NGOs  sometimes  see  | 
strange  analogues  ot  the  poven  r:| 
set  out  to  address 

I  )esta  greeted  us  as  we  ducktm 
the  spice-laced  air  of  her  hoi ;,) 
eight-  by  four-meter  space  halve  rf 
curtain  of  old  flower-print  dresikl 
the  front  were  two  couches,  ifl 
with  years  of  dust;  in  the  back,  » 
of  drawers  and  a  bunk  bed,  wham 
clan  sleeps,  three  above,  three  l>Jc 
Rain  had  rotted  away  a  port  ion  if  t 
cloth  ceiling.  Given  the  distaijl: 
rhe  nearest  water  pipe,  thougl  a 
the  number  ot  bodies  that  dailytill 
the  room,  the  cleanliness  and  1  jk 
unpleasant  odors  were  testam« 
vigorous  effort  in  an  environment! 
facilitates  rapid  descent  into  chp 

A  hungover  Tinsai,  hair  sl.v 
close  to  his  skull,  his  body's  wirie 
sion  matching  the  unsettling  lititl 
his  eyes,  began  ranting  about  dee! 
NGOs  as  soon  as  I  sat  down.  '  h 
use  everything  for  themselves!"  %i 
he  was  eight,  Tinsai's  parents  lie 
one  after  the  other,  ot  diabetes  ai 
he  hopped  on  the  roof  of  a  train  ,ta 
ed  from  Addis  to  the  southeaster|ci 
of  Dire  Dawa,  in  Harrarge  pro\!tt( 
There  he  was  taken  in  by  a  M-;li 
woman  named  Zeyneb,  a  merchat 
khat,  a  shrub  whose  leaves  aews 
stimulant  when  chewed.  Zeynehc 
the  drug  both  in  Dire  Dawa  ande 
into  Djibouti,  where  the  pricua 
higher;  the  two  would  take  the  i\ 
and  at  the  border  crossing,  Tinsai^ 
was  to  hide  one  half  of  the  goods  in 
Zeyneb  paid  tax  on  the  other.  1 1: 
and  Zeyneb  eventually  became  i 
than  fellow  khat  smugglers,  andlb 
married  after  she  gave  birth.  Bu  :\ 
years  ago,  when  Zeyneb  died,  sif 
months  pregnant  with  his  seffl 
child,  Tinsai  fell  out  with  his  in* 
and  rook  the  train  back  to  Addis  1 
ba,  where  he  got  HIV  from  a  we* 
who  continues  to  work  the  w 
though  she  knows  she  is  infected  t 
whom  Desta  said  she  would  pi  n 
were  there  not  consequences  to  n 
an  action.  Because  he  drinks,  Tc 
said,  the  doctors  tell  him  he  shou  i 
take  antiretrovirals,  so  the  only  i: 
ication  he  has  is  for  the  tuberci 
that  punctuates  his  speech  with  ci  ; 
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H gives  his  voice  the  consistency  of 

;1.  Tinsai  could  work  if  he  want- 

stji — he  can  weld — but  rather  than 

•Hi:  long  hours  for  just  birr  10  ($1.13) 

',  he  chooses  parasitism:  he  begs  by 

ing  the  World  Food  Program  card 

certifies  him  as  a  carrier  and  en- 

i  him  every  month  to  45  kilograms 

ieat  and  3  liters  of  oil;  friends  buy 

food  or,  more  often,  khat  and  beer; 

ats  hotel  leftovers.  And  when 

ids  are  unavailable  and  the  beg- 

is  slow,  he  ties  himself  "in  a  knot 

bears  the  night." 

:>fia,  Desta's  twelve -year-old  daugh- 

who  sells  chewing  gum  and  soft 

;r  up  near  the  palace  to  passersby 

drivers  stopped  at  red  lights,  came 

'et  and  shivering,  home  because 

le  trouble  with  the  Muslims,  hun- 

is  of  whom  had  been  beaten, 

wn  into  police  pickups,  and  cart- 

>ff  to  prison.  Desta  had  sent  for 

a  when  she  heard  shots. 

fou  should  see  the  number  of 

i)erals!"  said  Sofia,  a  lean  girl 

sed  in  a  tracksuit,  her  hair  done 

in  cornrows.  "They're  wearing 

gear,  holding  those  sticks  that 

c  like  bottles — and  their  guns. 

My.  God.  So  many!" 

ike  most  slum  families,  Desta's  has 

nonthly  financial  plan  and,  when 

ilar  work  is  not  covering  expenses, 

by  on  whatever  chance  may  bring. 

selling  birr  10  worth  of  soft  paper, 

a  makes  a  profit  of  birr  4.50;  she 

S  chewing  gum  at  birr  0.70  a  pack 

sells  each  for  birr  2.50.  Some  days 

sells  nothing;  on  others,  she  brings 

jae  as  much  as  birr  15.  Passing  men 

letimes  feel  her  up,  and  the  traffic 

ce  occasionally  confiscate  her  wares, 

id  her  home  in  tears.  But  the  work 

i  orth  the  trouble,  as  the  money  helps 

\  family  pay  their  electricity  and  wa- 

hills  (approximately  birr  13  and  1 1 

onth,  respectively),  as  well  as  their 

payments  (bin  15  a  month),  which 

i  ure  that  the  community  will  cover 

eral  costs  should  someone  in  the 

tily  die.  The  family's  main  provider 

)esta's  undead  husband,  a  bricklay- 

vho  on  good  days — the  work  is  sea- 

tal  and  comes  in  short  contracts — 

i  make  as  much  as  birr  30.  Most 

nths  he  manages  to  contribute  birr 

D-300.  Desta  also  occasionally 

rks — less  than  once  a  month,  and  for 

r  90  each  time — cooking  at  wed- 
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UNHAPPY  ANNIVERSARY 

Fifty  Years  Since  Roth  v.  United  States 

The  National  Tragedy  of  the  Supreme  Court's  Misjudgment  on  Obscenity 

by  Daniel  Mark  Cohen 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  collectively  endorse  a  single  prayer,  one 
universal  in  its  reach,  thus  transcending  the  necessary  differences  in  faith  and 
ethnicity  that  otherwise  divide  them,  that  prayer  consists  of  three  simple  words: 

God  bless  America. 

But  why  should  God  bless  America  when  her  people,  in  ever  increasing 
numbers,  (now  easily  counted  in  the  tens  of  millions),  participate  in  an 
unacknowledged  culture  of  prostitution,  manifest  most  readily  in  their  mass 
patronage  of  Internet  and  cable-television  pornography?  (For  what  is  pornography, 
after  all,  but  prostitution  mediated  by  photographic  cameras?) 

And  why  should  God  bless  America  when,  as  a  consequence,  she  insists  on 
the  free,  unregulated  distribution  via  the  Internet  of  the  most  vile  sexual  images  so 
that,  hourly,  such  pictures  reach  and  indelibly  corrupt  the  otherwise  innocent  eyes 
and  chaste  minds  of  the  country's  millions  of  unsupervised  children? 

God  bless  America? 


No. 


"Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go." 

-Shakespeare 
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FIFTEEN-LETTER  WORDS:  1.  underhandedr 

iess,  pun;  2.  endocrinologist1 ; 

3.  recognizability*;  4-  superconductors,  pun. 

QUADRANT  A:  5.  sash(I'm)I;  6.  disavow*;  7. 

po(rk)-wdery*;  8.  rhizome*; 

9.  U.N.-strap(rev.);  10.  ravioli,  hidden. 

QUADRANT  B:  11.  despair*;  12.  back-l-og(re 

v.),  pun;  13.  Sp-lice-d(elicious); 

14-  dribble,  two  mngs.;  15.  ill-og(rev.)-ic(y);  If 

.  angelic,  hidden. 

QUADRANT  G  17.  Dr-ought;  18.  C-hopper; 

19.  Satie-t(he)y;  20.  st(r)eak-Y; 

21.  ex-pen's-E;  22.  organ-Z-a. 

QUADRANT  D:  23.  retsina*;  24-  Semi-tic;  25 

.  comp-act;  26.  mu(L.A.)tt-0; 

27.  pil(rev.)-grim;  28.  termini*. 

•  and  funerals  of  the  rich.  And  if 
;  begging  has  gone  well,  he  do- 
nates what  he  can. 

So  a  good  month  sees  the  family's  in- 
come at  birr  400-500.  There  are  six 
mouths  to  feed,  seven  if  Tinsai's  cadg- 
ing is  slow,  which  means  that,  during 
a  very  good  month,  each  person  lives  on 
a  little  more  than  birr  2.50,  or  28  U.S. 
cents,  a  day.  In  a  bad  month,  Desta 
pays  the  most  important  bills,  leaving 
the  others  to  accumulate  interest;  tries 
to  feed  the  kids  once  a  day;  and  waits 
for  God,  "who  is  kind,  and  never  fails 

to  give,"  to  provide  in  some 

way,  eventually. 


Lhe 


_he  trend  of  slums  choking  world 
cities  as  far  removed  in  geography  as 
Caracas,  Cairo,  and  Dhaka  is  well 
represented  in  urban  Ethiopia.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  Addis  Ababa  is  slum.  Even  in 
neighborhoods  considered  wealthy — 
Bole,  Old  Airport,  Nefas  Silk — where 
there  are  new  high-rises,  malls,  and 
night  clubs  of  every  description,  one 
need  only  walk  past  the  main-road  fa- 
cade to  end  up  among  fragile  shacks 
identical  to  those  in  Errie  Bekentu. 
The  city  is  unique  in  that  the  well-off 
and  relatively  well-off,  who  make  up 
perhaps  20  percent  of  the  population, 
live  in  and  around  the  ramshackle 
poverty,  their  SUVs  and  satellite  dish- 
es protected  by  high  walls  topped  with 
electrified  barbed  wire  or  shards  of  glass. 
Errie  Bekentu  itself  is  less  than  a  kilo- 
meter from  the  most  lavish  building  in 
Ethiopia,  the  Addis  Ababa  Sheraton, 
where  rooms  start  at  $300  a  night. 

Addis  is  the  mess  created  when  the 
twentieth  century  collided  with  a  me- 
dieval and  feudal  culture  that  still  ex- 
ists in  parts  of  the  Ethiopian  country- 
side, almost  untouched:  oxen-pulled 
ploughs,  centuries-old  myths,  castles, 
blood  feuds,  arranged  marriages,  rock- 
hewn  churches,  and  priests  who  know 
the  gospels  by  heart  in  Geez,  the  all  but 
extinct  Semitic  ancestor  of  Amharic, 
the  language  dominant  over  nearly 
eighty  others  in  the  country.  Some 
numbers:  30  percent  of  Addis's  popu- 
lation has  no  access  to  piped  water 
(much  of  the  city's  piping  hasn't  been 
replaced  in  half  a  century);  35  per- 
cent, no  access  to  any  waste-disposal 
system;  22  percent,  no  latrine.  Even 
when  a  family  does  have  a  toilet,  it 


usually  has  ro  be  shared  with  many 
other  households.  Every  year,  driven  by 
famine  or  war  or  fear  of  forced  mar- 
riage or  debt,  or  because  their  fami- 
lies' lands  have  become  divided  too 
many  ways  to  be  split  further,  more 
people  migrate  from  the  countryside, 
settling  in  the  slums,  putting  pressure 
on  an  exhausted  infrastructure.  And 
when  they  arrive,  there  is  nothing  for 
them  to  do.  Addis's  unemployment 
rate  in  1994  (the  most  recent  year  for 
which  statistics  are  available)  was  34-7 
percent,  up  from  10.5  percent  in  1984. 
The  men  often  turn  to  petty  crime, 
and  the  women  to  prostitution,  in  a 
city  the  Ethiopian  health  ministry  es- 
timates has  an  HIV  prevalence  among 
adults  of  8.4  percent. 

The  city  government,  whose  job  is 
not  easy,  sometimes  razes  slums  and 
puts  up  condos  or  sells  the  land  to  en- 
trepreneurs, forcibly  relocating  the 
inhabitants.  The  half-Saudi,  half- 
Ethiopian  billionaire  who  financed  the 
Sheraton  built  small  houses  for  those 
his  hotel  displaced.  Sister  Jember  Te- 
ferra,  head  of  the  Ethiopian  NGO  In- 
tegrated Holistic  Approach  Urban  De- 
velopment Project,  which  by  many 
accounts  is  the  most  committed  orga- 
nization of  its  kind  in  the  country,  had 
her  employees  interview  the  people 
the  hotel  moved.  The  surveys  revealed 
that  after  a  year,  only  20  percent  re- 
mained  in  their  new  homes,  built  as 
they  were  on  the  outskirts  of  Addis, 
three  hours'  walk  from  the  markets 
through  hyena-infested  forests. 

Jember,  a  stem  and  graying  libera- 
tion theologist,  is  one  of  thousands  of 
Ethiopians,  my  father  among  them, 
educated  abroad  during  the  sixties  and 
seventies,  who  came  home  to  fight  for 
the  Ethiopian  dream  of  giving  the 
country  wealth  commensurate  to  its 
sophisticated  culture — its  indigenous 
architecture,  poetry,  alphabet,  system 
of  musical  notation,  religious  litera- 
ture. In  the  belief  that  the  poverty  of 
Addis  can  be  addressed  only  by  at- 
tacking the  problem  in  its  entirety, 
J  ember's  organization  has  created  tiny 
communities,  complete  with  factories, 
recreation  spaces,  schools,  and  health 
stations,  as  well  as  homes.  "You  could 
put  [the  poor]  in  a  palace,"  said  Jember, 
but  without  jobs,  school,  and  health 
care,  "it  doesn't  matter —  It's  not  go- 
ing to  make  a  difference  in  their  lives." 


"The  class  system  exists,"  sqfc 
"And  I  think  it's  a  survival  mecr>aii 
especially  in  a  religious  socielu 
Ethiopia's.  The  easiest  thing  n  a\ 
'God  has  put  me  in  this  place,  ;i.d 
remain  in  this  place.'  Then  youlrj 
pressure  yourself  it  you  say  thatjt 

Christianity  being  the  founiti 
of  and  scaffolding  for  much  ofiii 
land  Ethiopian  society,  entire  li« 
planned  around  a  year's  one  huneo 
so  saint's  days.  You  must  go  to  cui 
to  honor  St.  George,  St.  Gabr« 
Mary,  St.  John,  as  well  as  the  idij 
nous  saints,  Tekle-Haimanot,  in 
Gebre-Menfes-Qeddus.  .  .  .  It's  ilo 
list.  When  Ethiopians  say,  jpi 
knows,"  which  they  do  very  ofte«i 
don't  mean  no  one  knows;  theyae 
God  really  knows,  and  that  whjet 
will  befall  them  in  a  day,  in  act 
next  year,  is  His  will. 

"They  tell  me,"  continued  Jcjib 
"'Why  do  you  beg  me  to  send  it  k 
to  school?  They  will  be  poor  anlrc 
And  when  [the  kids]  come  out  j<jjlt 
the  mums  turn  around  and  cell  lie 
told  you  .  .  .  they  would  accept!] 
poverty  better  if  they  were  in  mjfe 
of  position.'" 

Those  lucky  enough  to  have  ;ci 
like  Desta's  husband  (Jember  drih 
served  that  Desta's  family  could  b  zi 
sidered  lower  middle  class),  are 
ployed  in  what  one  might  ca>  t 
"informal  formal"  sector,  trudgirt 
streets  looking  for  contract  work,  n 
they  get  sporadically,  rarely  for.* 
than  bin  1 5-20  a  day.  Then  there  1 1 
informal  informal  sector,  the  numl  rl 
ways  a  human  being  can  stay  just  u 
of  death's  reach.  You  can  be  a  c;k 
who  brokers  deals  on  all  sorts  0|4 
and  stolen  goods  (for  instance,  if  n 
one  wants  to  replace  an  old  Peun 
tires,  a  delala  scours  the  city  anew 
them,  usually  each  from  a  dif<:< 
source);  or  you  can  hike  out  int  t 
countryside  and  chop  wood  and  ti 
it  to  your  back  and  hope  to  mak  t 
a  market  without  being  intercept  i 
a  forestry  official;  or  fish  in  the  h 
rivers  for  combs  and  plates  ancD 
and  discarded  clothing  to  sell;  on 
lect  shreds  of  cloth  and  pieces  of  c 
to  make  mops;  or  stand  at  the  rod 
with  change  for  taxi  criers;  or  a  b| 
can  find  you  a  blind  child  and  8 
said  child  how  to  beg  graceful 
your  behalf. 
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I  eople  know  how  to  survive,"  Jem- 

v  aid,  later  adding,  "It's  a  miracle. 

|  estly.  I  can  only  say  that.  The 
t  dwellers" — Addis's  thousands  of 
eless,  who  sleep  in  sacks  on  the 
walks  or  in  shelters  made  of 
hed-together  plastic  harvested 
the  rivers — "when  the  skies  open, 
're  wrapped  up  . .  and  all  of  that 
er],  including  [water]  from  the 
i[s],  comes  through.  And  they  get 
1  the  morning  and  walk  about  just 
you  and  I."  One  day  1  walked 
ugh  an  encampment  of  such  plas- 
Kelters,  pitched  against  the  stone 
of  Bole  Medhane  Alem  Church. 
>ld  woman  whose  two  front  teeth 
i  gone  sat  raving,  vampiric,  and 
en-headed  next  to  her  one-cubic - 
sr  tent.  I  was  there  during  mass, 
the  loudspeakers  amplified  the 
st's  message  that  true  death  is  sep- 

!  ion  from  God.  On  the  wall  sup- 
ing  the  camp,  someone  had  spray- 
painted  the  Amharic  word 
NUW — "it  is." 


) 


n  the  north  border  of  Errie 
entu,  an  old  hotel  built  in  the  cir- 
r  shape  of  a  countryside  hut  has 
i  converted  into  what  I'm  sure  is  a 
hel.  Most  striking  is  the  building's 
ng  room,  with  its  crystal  chande- 
.  dusty  Persian  rug,  dinner  table 
ly  surrounded  by  eleven  chairs, 
s  lined  with  black-and-white  pho- 
of  the  property's  long-gone  owner 

his  family — a  space  outfitted  to 
t  a  dinner  party  of  ghosts. 

was  two  days  before  Buhe,  but 
radic  chanting  had  already  begun 
:n  I  was  met  at  the  front  door  of 
hotel  by  Addis,  a  light-skinned 
slim  girl  whose  dreadlocks  were 
hered  in  a  shawl.  She  led  me 
)ugh  the  bar,  which  was  dark  and 
ered  with  broken  furniture  and 
t  nails,  down  a  gloomy  corridor 
i  former  shower  room,  where  she 
ps  with  two  others:  Mekdes,  a 
tty  twenty-three-year-old  with 
ts  like  reeds  and  an  Afro  of  tight 
Is,  and  Elsa,*  a  quiet  woman  with 
hipped-tooth  smile.  Elsa  and  Ad- 
had  first  invited  me  to  the  hotel 
ile  flirting  with  me  one  day  on 
main  road. 


he  names  of  these  three  women  have 
i  changed  at  their  request. 


The  trio  have  a  higher  standard  of 
living  than  families  like  Desta's  down 
in  the  valley.  The  girls  eat  meat — good 
meat,  not  the  butchery  scraps  that  Des- 
ta  occasionally  buys  for  a  birr  a  kilo  to 
make  soup  for  Tinsai.  They  chew  khat, 
chain-smoke,  can  afford  "cosmotics," 
wear  clothes  that  look  new,  have  no 
jobs,  and  get  out  of  bed  at  2:00  P.M. 
every  day.  I  found  it  hard  to  believe 
Addis  and  Elsa  when  they  told  me  they 
no  longer  worked  the  bars.  Mekdes, 
however,  having  been  at  the  hotel  for 
only  a  short  while,  had  a  different 
claim:  that  she  had  begun  to  dabble  in 
the  business  and  was  thinking  of  fully 
immersing  herself  in  it  soon. 

Mekdes  and  I  were  left  alone  when 
Addis  and  Elsa  left  to  buy  khat.  During 
an  awkward  silence,  I  noticed,  again, 
phone  numbers  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances scribbled  on  one  of  the 
walls,  along  with  the  word  "Harem,"  in 
English.  Mekdes  sat  on  one  of  the  beds, 
wearing  tight  blue  jeans  and  a  red 
sleeveless  top,  whose  laces  she  repeat- 
edly undid,  to  reveal  dark  skin  and  a  red 
bra,  before  tying  them  up  again.  She 
had  given  birth  to  a  boy  just  nine 
months  before  and  had  lent  me  her  di- 
ary, which  begins,  Because  this  writing  is 
about  my  child,  it  is  a  present  1  will  give  him 
when  he  grows  up,  and  is  an  account  of 
her  fall  from  being  a  plump  beauty  that 
no  one  would  pass  by  to  sleeping  in  an 
abandoned  shower  room.  She  stopped 
playing  with  her  shirt  and  said,  "I 
haven't  seen  the  sun  for  three  days." 

A  couple  of  years  back,  Mekdes's 
brother,  who  works  for  a  local  NGO, 
making  birr  3,000  a  month,  gave  her 
start-up  capital  to  open  her  own  cloth- 
ing shop,  which  she  did,  in  Bole.  But 
she  is  bad  with  money,  she  admitted, 
and  the  store  eventually  went  under. 
When  she  was  seven  months  preg- 
nant with  her  boyfriend's  child,  he 
began  to  ignore  her,  caring  little  for 
how  she  was  getting  by,  coming  home 
drunk  and  smelling  of  perfume  at  all 
hours.  When  her  contractions  started, 
she  had  to  ask  one  of  her  neighbors  to 
take  her  to  a  hospital.  After  she  gave 
birth,  her  brother  helped  her  for  a 
while,  but,  shamed  by  the  fate  of  her 
clothing  store,  she  didn't  want  to  ask 
too  much  of  him.  When  she  con- 
fronted her  boyfriend  about  his  ne- 
glect, he  punched  her  in  the  face.  She 
left  him,  but  he  tracked  her  down  at 
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n  .use  and  atta<  ked  her,  had 

hands  around  her  neck  be- 

men  pulled  him  away.  An 

ut  brawl  began,  .it  some  point 

i  the  father  stepped  on 

his  newborn  bain  .  She  finally  left  her 

son  al  the  house  of  the  grandmother 

who  raised  her. 

On  the  streets,  Mekdes  met  Addis 
and  blsa,  who  had  both  left  home, 
many  years  before,  because  of  similar 
abuse-laden  circumstances.  Addis  bad 
a  brother  who  beat  her  when  she  so 
much  as  spoke  to  a  boy,  fore  ing  her  to 
flee  home  at  the  age  oi  fifteen  and  be- 
gin working  at  a  brothel.  Hlsa's  reason 
tor  being  on  the  street  is  written  on 
her  body,  in  the  form  ot  an  ugly  canoe- 
shaped  scar  running  up  her  lett  tore- 
arm,  a  gift  from  her  former  husband. 

Binyam  arrived,  late  because  he VI 
had  to  run  an  errand,  and  as  Mekdes 
talked  about  her  lack  ot  options,  he 
began  to  reassure  her,  telling  her  to 
stay  strong. 

"Nobody  can  really  deal  with  this 
kind  ot  lite,"  she  answered.  "Without 
knowing  it,  you  start  oft  at  a  certain 
okay  place  and  slide  downward,  and 
when  you  find  yourself  in  this  place, 
where  you  are  amazes  you;  it  scares 
you.  But  you've  reached  the  place, 
touched  your  feet  to  it,  and  so,  because 
you  have  no  choice,  you  just  live." 

Soon,  Elsa  and  Addis  returned  with 
three  others  in  tow.  The  room  was 
suddenly  very  loud.  Birr  16  worth  ot 
khat  was  laid  on  the  floor.  Elsa  began 
to  brew  coffee.  The  new  arrivals  all 
worked  at  a  nearby  bar:  Hannah,  a 
chubby  older  woman  wrapped  in  a 
wool  cardigan;  Meron,  a  dark,  silent 
girl;  and  Messeret,  who  s;it  chewing 
khat,  black-toothed  mouth  wide  open, 
wearing  blue  jeans  and  a  tank  top  un- 
der a  red  bomber  jacket.  1  was  certain, 
once  she  started  talking,  that  our  meet- 
ing had  been  arranged  because  ot  her 
candor,  so  that  she  might,  by  prow, 
shed  light  on  the  lives  ot  the  others. 

By  the  time  Messeret  had  told  me,  m 
speech  interrupted  by  witch-like  cack- 
les, that  she  gets  up  late  every  day,  eats, 
chews  khat,  then  dresses  tor  work  .it 
the  Venus  Nightclub,  whose  owner 
gives  her  birr  20  to  flirt  with  his  cus- 
tomers, encouraging  them  to  stay  and 
buy  drinks,  which  "put  them  in  the 
mood"  to  sleep  with  Messeret,  in  one 
ot  the  bar's  back  rooms,  tor  a  price  ot 


birr  150  (birr  100  being  the  lowest 
agreeable  prk  e)  or  to  pay  birr  50  tor  "a 
short";  by  the  time  she  had  said  there 
was  no  way  I  could  imagine  (and  there 
wasn't )  the  "sniff'  (she  said  the  word  in 
English)  ot  the  mouths  and  feet  ot  the 
men  she  lies  with,  and  had  told  me 
that  "nobody  ever  tucks  me  without 
draping  on  two  condoms,"  and  that  af- 
ter her  customer  leaves,  "I  sleep,  and 
this  is  what  lite  is,  disgusting";  by  the 
time  the  girls  had  asked  me  to  circulate 
their  photos  on  Toronto's  streets  to 
potent  lal  husbands,  and  the  smoke  from 
six  seemingly  eternal  cigarettes  and  the 
smell  ot  roasting  coffee  mixed  with 
body  odor  was  beginning  to  make  me 
teel  ill,  l'\  thai  time,  I  very  much  wan! 
ed  to  leave,  and  so  Binyam  and  I  did, 
and  1  went  to  my  grandmother's  to  lie 
in  bed  and  stare  at  her 
nice  white  ceiling. 


W 


hen  Binyam  and  I  arrived  at 
Desta's  the  next  day,  she  told  us  we 

needed  to  pay  respects  at  the  home  of 
1  igist,  whose  twcnty-hvc-year-old  sis- 
ter, Testa,  had  died,  having  lost  a  two- 
month  struggle  against  typhoid.  Up 
and  down  the  main  road,  boys  were 
fashioning  noisemakers  for  Buhe,  flat- 
tening pop-  and  beer-bottle  tops  for 
tambourines  to  tie  on  the  ends  of  sticks. 
Twenty  meters  in  width,  ten  in  length, 
the  tent  erected  by  the  Idir  was  pitched 
against  the  crumbling  brick  that  forms 
the  one  solid  wall  of  Tigist's  house;  the 
other  three  (one  of  which  is  so  rotted 
by  ram  it's  possible  to  poke  a  finger 
through)  are  ot  the  more  common 
painted-over  mud-on-wood  variety. 
The  room's  monthly  rent  of  birr  1 1.50 
hasn't  been  paid  in  years.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  gathering,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  tent,  an  old  man  wearing 
dusty,  shredded  robes  begged.  Inside, 
men  and  women  sat  on  benches  and 
chairs.  On  a  bed  at  the  back  of  the 
tent,  legs  crossed,  under  a  black-and- 
white  photo  of  a  healthy  Testa,  re- 
clined Tigist  and  her  two  remaining 
sisters.  As  1  lowered  myself  onto  a 
bench,  my  eyes  met  hers  and  she  quick- 
ly looked  away.  Tradition  dictates  that 
we  simply  sit,  Binyam  explained;  if  she 
wanted  to  talk  she  would  come  over 
to  us,  hut  to  visit  the  bed  was  taboo. 
The  small  gathering  of  women  in 
shawls  and  men  in  three-piece  suits  sat 
gossiping.  One  man  told  another  how 


much  money  he  was  going  ton. 
from  a  new  business  venture  1  1 
just  entered  into. 

1  was  surprised  when  Tigist  |it 
from  the  funeral  bed  and  came  cK  1 
sit  beside  me,  kiss  my  cheeks,  ash 
I  was.  Having  full-blown  AIOS,  if  j 
cannot  get  by,  as  most  women  in  en 
naneial  position  do,  on  one  solicit 
a  day.  She  takes  eight  antiretr/n 
pills,  a  tree  cocktail  o\  Lamivi  it 
Stavudine,  and  Nevirapine,  \ur 
"burn"  her,  and  so  she  must  eat^jr 
larly.  Tigist  makes  her  living  s,li  | 
grass,  which  is  strewn  across  tloc  1  • 
tore  traditional  coffee  ceremonies 
gets  up  at  six  every  morning  and,  a,ii  | 
the  steps  that  lead  up  into  the  1  n 
arranges  her  grass,  which  she  buyvc 
Gurage  tribesmen,  who  cut  it  up  it ; 
mountains.  Tigist's  entire  day  is  plan  | 
around  her  pills.  After  tending  then 
until  8:^0  A.M.,  she  buys  three  re  5 
0.20-birr  bread,  a  0. 10-birr  tea  lea« 
birr  0.70  worth  ot  ken  >sene  for  her  B 
burner.  She  eats  before  swallowing  U 
pills.  After  breakfast,  she  cooks  fori 
fa's  children — Tihitina,  eight,! 
Milkias,  ten — food  meant  only  fofj 
children  and  paid  tor  with  money  ( 
fa's  husband,  who  has  a  serious  drir  .1 
problem,  makes  selling  newspaper* 
filling  cigarette  lighters.  As  she  ell 
the  house  and  washes  clothes  by  hi 
neighbors,  who  come  and  go,  alerj 
when  customers  arrive   The  co^ 
lunch,  which  she  must  eat  befi  ire 
ing  two  more  pills,  is  a  bit  higher:  a 
for  an  injera,  the  traditional  Ethio 
tlatbread,  birr  0.60  for  one  meal's  wj 
of  shun i  powder  (shuro  sauce,  mac 
ground  chickpeas,  is  the  food  of 
poor),  and  birr  0.70,  again,  for  keros 
She  eats  supper,  which  is  again  si 
and  injera  and  maybe  tea,  takes  the 
three  pills,  then  tends  her  grass  i 
around  10:00  P.M.  All  told,  she  n 
around  birr  10  every  day  for  food,  wl 
she  certainly  doesn't  make  selling  gil 
But  from  the  World  Food  Progran  I 
she  receives  the  same  45  kilogram 
wheat  Tinsai  does,  which  she  sells 
birr  90,  giving  her  a  monthly  incom 
roughly  birr  200.  This  is  still  i 
enough,  so  sometimes  Tesfa's  fan 
will  share  what  they  can  spare,  or 
goes  and  eats  at  the  house  of  another 
ter,  who  works  long  hours  at  the  A 
Ababa  textiles  factory. 

Just  weeks  before,  Tigist  had  alloi 
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GO  to  take  her  nine-year-old 
,  to  where  she  was  not  sure — 
where  in  the  countryside — be- 
there  was  no  way  she  could  feed 
clothe  him,  and  send  him  to 


d1,  and  besides,  he  had  begun  to 

ile  and  use  colorful  language,  and 

"^  hought  he  might  have  a  better 

™  at  childhood  in  a  hinterland 

:trtli  ee  camp.  "It's  inevitable  that  one 

™j  ie'11  come  looking  for  his  mother," 

aid  when  I  asked  her  how  she 

i  d  to  find  him.  The  child's  father, 

;andan  refugee  whom  she  met 

Mtja  she  was  fifteen,  is  dead,  she 

<:s.  The  couple  split  up  because  of 

nan's  drunkenness.  She  was  not 

whether  the  AIDS  came  from  him 

3m  her  encounters  when  she  was 

eet  kid  of  thirteen  and  fourteen. 

:>nce  asked  Tigist  what  she  would 

f  I  could  place  her  on  a  mountain 

cock  all  the  world's  ears  to  her 

^  Is.  Although  she  couldn't  think  of 

I  hing,  I  think  I  already  got  an  answer 
lliay  we  were  introduced  by  Desta, 

se  family  is  friendly  with  Tigist's. 
The  thing  I'm  most  afraid  of . . . ," 
st  said,  before  Binyam  cut  her  off, 
ng  her  that  faith  in  God  was  what 
needed,  that  He  would  heal  her. 

j  \Vhat  is  it  that  you're  most  afraid 

It  I  asked. 

n  The  thing  I'm  most  afraid  of  is" — 
smiled,  with  her  lips  and  with  her 
ery  eyes,  which  look  perpetually 

'■  g,  as  if  life  were  one  long  slap  in  the 
face — "that  I  might  die," 
she  said. 

miter  the  funeral,  Binyam  and  I 
ed  cards  at  the  hotel  with  Mekdes 
il  sundown.  And  when  we  emerged 
)  the  night,  roving  bands  of  chant- 
boys,  burning  pyres,  and  firecrack- 
^oing  off  like  anemic  gunshots  made 
city  seem  gripped  by  revolution. 
Since  we  had  made  an  appointment 
)urn  chibo  with  Desta's  family,  after 
liick  supper  near  Arat  Kilo,  Binyam 

I I  dipped  south  into  the  slum,  down 
Dad  running  through  dilapidated 
lses,  the  doorstep  of  virtually  every 
■  graced  by  a  young  woman  waiting 
a  male  customer.  Tigist,  who  also  sits 
her  doorstep  in  the  evenings,  told 

the  way  to  approach  one  of  the 
ies  is  simply  to  say,  "Got  a  drink?" 
ese  are  the  girls  at  the  bottom  of 

prostitution  hierarchy.  Most  aren't 


pretty  or  cosmopolitan  enough  to  be 
hired  at  bars,  and  so  stand  freelance  in 
front  of  their  homes  (or  sometimes 
their  parents'  homes),  charging  as  lit- 
tle as  birr  5  for  their  services. 

From  the  intersection  at  the  top  of 
the  main  road,  we  could  see  Tesfa's 
funeral  tent,  still  lit.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  lane  leading  to  Desta's  loitered 
a  group  of  young  men,  idle,  smoking 
cigarettes.  Binyam,  who  seemed  on 
edge,  looked  back  at  them  repeatedly 
as  the  kids  enthusiastically  greeted  us, 
carried  the  bundles  of  twigs  into  the 
lane  in  front  of  the  house,  and  set  them 
up  in  the  shape  of  a  tepee. 

"They've  been  waiting  for  you,"  said 
Desta,  with  a  warm  smile. 

Kerosene  was  poured  on  the  chibo 
and  a  match  struck;  flames  leaped  up 
to  cast  shadows  of  the  chanting  chil- 
dren on  the  houses'  mud  walls. 

Buhe  is  for  boys,  but  streetwise  Sofia, 
wearing  a  military  cloth  hat,  was  the 
unquestioned  leader.  In  this  quarter! 
she  screamed.  (Everybody:  Ho.') 

One  dingay!  [a  stone] 

(Ho!) 

In  that  quarter, 

(Ho!) 

Another  dingay 

(Ho!) 

Oh  my  Yohannes 

Anbesa  geday!  [a  lion  killer] 


Everybody  now: 

A  lion  Jailer.1 
I  heard  them  saying  it 
So  I  came  from  home 
Having  closed  my  door 
Hoy  a  hoye  abi  mariye! 
Hoya  hoye  abi  mariye! 

Desta's  husband  was  home,  shyly 
leaning  against  the  doorframe.  Because 
he  would  scurry  out  if  I  visited  when  he 
was  in,  I  never  spoke  to  him,  but  he 
seemed  a  good  sort,  a  family  man.  Af- 
ter a  while,  he  gave  some  change  to 
one  of  the  kids  for  firecrackers  from  a 
souk.  The  children  chanted  that  I  was 
Michael  Jackson,  an  American  doc- 
tor, a  wearer  of  gold,  and  asked  that  my 
enemies  be  consumed  in  flames. 

A  nine-year-old,  also  named  Binyam 
—Desta  originally  told  me  he  was  her 
child,  but  his  parents  live  in  a  house 
closer  to  the  street — danced  around 
the  pyre.  Hannah,  a  cute  six-year-old 
with  a  disproportionately  large  Afro, 
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ly  stood  dangerously  close  to  the 
She  is  also  not  one  of  I  )esta's, 
although  Desta  said  she  was. 

When  the  firecrackers  arrived 
and  were  thrown  into  the  blaze, 
sound  waves  exploded  into  the 
misty  night  air.  Sofia: 

In  this  quarter! 

( )ne  smi  [a  cup] 

J?i  that  quarter,  another  sini 

What  we  want  is 

Birr  ke  simunil  [birr  1.251 

Tlie  kids  burst  into  laughter  at  this, 
as  they  jostled  for  position.  Binyam  was 
heaped  with  the  honors  of  being  a  taxi 
driver  and  an  airplane  technician  he- 
tore  1  handed  out  change  to  each  child. 

Neither  Tinsai  nor  Nahom,  Desta's 
willful,  foulmouthed  great-nephew, 
was  home,  and  I  was  as  relieved  n<  it  to 
see  the  one  as  I  was  disappointed  to 
miss  the  other.  I'd  begun  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  cheap  thrill  of  watching  a 
four-year-old  pick  fights  with  every- 
one his  own  age  and  tell  everyone  old- 
er what  he  was  going  to  Jo  to  their 
mothers.  And  Tinsai  broke  my  heart. 
When  in  his  presence,  I  felt  a  brawl 
marching  in  my  direction.  "Poverty 
puts  me  at  peace,"  he  would  often  tell 
me,  explaining  that  having  nothing 
means  he  is  free — "Free!"  he  would 
growl  in  English — to  let  tomorrow  take 
care  of  itself,  to  exist  off  the  confines 
of  any  sort  of  grid.  Desta  told  me  that 
Tinsai  hadn't  been  right  since  he 
watched  his  pregnant  wife,  Zeyneh, 
get  crushed  to  death  under  one  of  the 
cars  of  a  train  they  had  been  riding  in- 
to Djibouti.  (Tinsai  said  Zeyneb  died 
when  "wind  got  into  her  womb"  and 
that  he  didn't  know  anything  about 
any  trains.)  He  had  a  certain  sweetness, 
sleeping  in  his  hovel  for  fear  of  waking 
the  kids  with  his  couching,  or  infect- 
ing them  somehow.  But  mostly  what 
emanated  from  Tinsai  was  a  doomed 
young  man's  unarticulated  rage. 

The  twigs  were  just  glowing 
embers  on  the  ground  as  little  Han- 
nah came  over   to   kiss 


B 


me  goodbye. 


'ecause  we  had  a  date  to  burn 
more  chibo  with  the  girls  at  the  hotel, 
and  walking  there  by  way  of  Arat  Kilo 
would  take  a  good  halt  hour,  Binyam 
and  I  decided  to  risk  crossing  the 
bridge,  vhicb  I'd  been  told  is  one  of  the 


most  dangerous  places  in  the  city  at 
night.  Binyam  asked  Desta  whether 
the  children  might  accompany  us.  Per- 
haps we  would  not  be  touched  if  we 
were  with  kids  whom  would-be  rob- 
bers might  recognize,  he  said,  and  it 
something  did  happen,  Sofia  might  be 
able  to  identity  the  culprits.  Surpris 
ingly,  neither  Desta  nor  her  husband 
had  objections  to  this. 

The  perils  of  crossing  the  Kechene 
gave  Errie  Bekentu  its  name.  The  orig- 
inal houses  on  the  eastern  lip  of  the 
valley  were  those  of  the  guards,  clean- 
ers, grooms,  and  cooks  at  the  palace- 
built  circa  1<S1*2  by  Emperor  Menelik 
II  (1844-1913),  the  founder,  with  his 
wife,  Taitu,  of  Acklis  Ababa.  (These 
clays,  the  heavily  guarded  compound  is 
where  Ethiopian  Prime  Minister  Meles 
Zenawi  lives.)  The  male  workers  would 
frequent  bars  up  where  Piassa  is  today; 
rather  than  taking  the  King  route 
home,  by  way  of  Arat  Kilo,  they  would 
walk  through  what  was  then  thick 
cedar  forest  on  the  hanks  of  the  river 
and  get  attacked  and  robbed,  and  no 
one  would  hear  their  screams  for  help. 

"Hold  on  to  your  mobiles,"  Sofia 
said,  as  we  reached  the  main  road  and 
headed  tor  the  bridge.  Sudanese 
refugees  sat  in  twos  and  threes,  tall 
and  very  black  and  blowing  streams 
of  cigarette  smoke  that  fingered  their 
way  up  through  dim  lamplight. 

It's  hard,  really,  to  say  how  danger- 
ous the  bridge  is.  Mekdes  said  a  friend 
of  hers  was  crossing  when  she  was 
robbed  and  thrown  into  a  ditch.  There 
are  stories  of  people's  fingers  being  cut 
oft  to  get  at  their  rings.  But  Addis  is  a 
city  of  well-traveled,  often-embellished 
rumors.  Information  is  passed  along  in 
snatches  of  conversation  at  bars  and 
bakeries.  Murders,  rapes,  and  robberies 
are  not  covered  by  the  state-owned 
media.  Neither,  of  course,  is  police 
abuse.  While  I  was  in  Addis,  I  heard  of 
the  taxi  crier  who  made  the  mistake  of 
staring  at  federal  soldiers  too  long  and 
was  beaten  until  one  of  his  ears  fell 
oft,  ot  the  young  hipster  who  was  sim- 
ilarly beaten  for  having  long  hair,  of 
the  traffic  cop  who  got  into  an  argu- 
ment with  a  soldier  and  received  six 
bullets  in  the  stomach.  I  heard  about 
a  general  who  took  a  hundred  officers 
across  the  Eritrean  border  to  plan  an 
insurgency  against  the  government, 
which  is  widely  despised — especially 


after  the  2005  election,  when  lie  , 
position  Kmijit  Party  claimed  t  h 
won  a  parliamentary  majority  hi  J 
denied  power,  which  caused  the  ar 
of   Addis  Ahahans  to  take 
sueets,  which  in  turn  prompt  I 
government,  largely  compo  d 
1  igrian  tribesmen  who  do  ever  h , 
they  can  to  make  life  easier  foj 
kin,  to  send  soldiers  out  to  tire  o< , 
ly  into  the  crowds.  A  hundre  a, 
ninety-three  people  died,  and  i; 
more  were  wounded. 

Before  the  election,  being  i  eft 
ployed,  Mekdes  and  her  hoytnci 
gan  working  tor  the  opposition  « 
in  exchange  for  board  in  one  f 
member's  houses.  After  the  Ml'  . 
election,  the  government  began  ti  h  . 
for  Kinijit  members.  On  June  1 ,  )  [ 
Mekdes,  her  boyfriend,  and  other:;  . 
at  the  party  member's  house  wheil 
looked  out  the  window  and  sa\« 
diers  approaching.  She  and  her  ) 
panions  exited  the  building  by  ai 
door.  At  the  time,  Mekdes  wrote  il 
diary,  since  /  ivas  three  months  prej, 
with  you,  I  was  afraid  to  jump  the  t 
The  others  scaled  the  obstacle,  lea 
Mekdes  in  the  back  yard  of  the  q 
mg,  but  she  managed  to  escape  thrj 
the  first-floor  apartment  of  an  old 
she  knew  and  spent  the  rest  ot  th 
walking  aimlessly,  afraid  to  d 
friends'  houses  for  fear  of  waiting 
diers.  Because  I  was  so  hungry,  you  n 
a  lot  in  my  stomach.  She  had  usee] 
of  the  birr  6  in  her  pocket  tryinj 
vain,  to  reach  her  boyfriend's, 
phone.  After  they  met  up  the  next 
the  two  spent  several  months  jum 
from  safe  house  to  safe  house  btj 
moving  into  the  small  room  wl 
Mekdes  had  her  first  contractions 

After  the  killings  some  Euro): 
countries  withheld  aid  money.  But 
cause  Ethiopia  is  a  member  of 
"coalition  of  the  willing,"  and  its  Ij 
ers  make  every  effort  to  convince  I 
siders  that  jihad  lurks  in  the  couni| 
every  corner,  U.S.  dollars  have 
tinued  to  prop  up  a  government  th  I 
punishing  everyone  who  didn't  \ 
tor  it  by  the  imprisonment  of  opp 
tion  leaders,  as  well  as  by  taxation 
the  raising  of  prices,  which  have  soa 
so  high  that  Desta's  family  could  noi 
ford  to  buy  wheat  for  the  bread  tn 
tionally  baked  on  Buhe. 

Ethiopia's  politics  untold  in  tra 
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of  its  historical  self.  After  the 
evolution,  which  deposed  Em- 
daile  Selassie,  the  Red  Terror  set 
le  military  junta  known  as  the 
led  by  the  nominally  Marxist 
:1  Mengistu  Hailemariam,  who 
ned  in  power  until  the  current 
iment  toppled  him  in  1991  with 
ican-supplied  arms,  allied  itself 


.  party  named  MEISON  and  en- 
1  in  street  warfare  with  another 
"  -I,  the  EPRP.  The  two  Marxist  par- 
ffered  on  one  issue  only:  whether 
Y-  to  install  a  civilian  government 
efi  away.  Yirgedu  Senbetu,  an  elder- 
'!  man  living  across  the  street  from 
,  who  makes  birr  2  profit  a  day 
g  injera,  told  me  that  her  sixty- 
old  aunt  was  beaten  until  her 
iles  tendon  snapped  because  she 
1  not  disclose  the  whereabouts  of 
aughter,  an  EPRP  member.  The 
v,i  killed  three  children  of  one  of  her 
rjbors.  She  remembers  Girma  Kebe- 
!fie  cadre  responsible  for  the  class 
Igle  in  the  Errie  Bekentu  area,  who 
!]  i  to  have  ordered  the  murders  of 
•  reds,  including  pregnant  women 
j  teenagers  as  young  as  fourteen. 
!i  came  the  1977  war  with  Somalia; 
|  984  famine;  the  long  civil  war, 
'  b  killed  Tigist's  father,  a  tank  dri- 
ind  the  1989  coup  attempt.  This 
!;vent  I  remember  almost  fondly:  I 
talking  with  one  of  my  sisters  along 
a  when  two  MiG  fighter  jets  tore 
| ads  overhead,  moving  with  the  ter- 
beauty  of  sharks,  leaving  a  nine- 
old  boy  trembling. 
|'ar  causes  famine,  displacing  coun- 
olk,  who  come  and  settle  in  al- 
y  crowded  Addis  neighborhoods 
'Errie  Bekentu,  which  causes  crime 
I  spreads  disease,  which  makes 
ble  call  for  better  governance, 
!:h  leads  to  more  war.  The  events 
ik  in  jagged  lines  of  mistrust,  frus- 
j:d  rage,  and  mourning  through 
1  lally  every  Ethiopian  family,  my 
.  included. 

>n  the  bridge  this  night,  though, 
net  nothing  more  unpleasant  than 
hostile  stares  of  young  men,  who 
in  bored-looking  groups.  Sofia 
ed  to  our  joining  her  and  the  oth- 
n  the  morning,  the  traditional  time 
mailer  kids  to  chant.  After  kissing 
goodbye,  we  were  surrounded  by  a 
en  prepubescent  boys,  who  be- 
ved  me  with  the  title  of  train- 


owner.  I  gave  them  a  birr  for  their  ef- 
forts. As  they  dashed  back  into  the 
night,  one  of  them  yelled,  "Thank 

you,"  and  then,  in  English, 

"Eye  lub  you!" 


JL   (Ml 


)u  crossed  the  bridge?"  Addis 
asked  incredulously  when  we  reached 
the  hotel.  As  Mekdes,  Addis,  Elsa, 
Binyam,  and  I  sat  around  their  fire, 
bands  of  boys,  attracted  by  the  light, 
filtered  into  the  hotel's  compound. 
After  a  half  hour,  I  removed  myself 
and  sat  on  my  haunches,  staring  at 
dots  of  chibo  burning  through  the  fog 
shrouding  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley. 

And  then  . . .  "Johnny?"  It  was  Ad- 
dis, her  voice  heavy  with  sex. 

"Johnny?"  and  I  knew  what  was 
coming.  Poverty  is  an  unbalanced 
mathematical  equation.  There  I  stood, 
with  my  pocket  full  of  birr,  and  on  the 
other  side,  Addis,  Mekdes,  Elsa;  Des- 
ta's  family,  which  I'd  been  frequently 
providing  with  bread  in  the  mornings; 
Tigist,  for  whom  I'd  regularly  bought 
milk;  Tinsai,  for  whom  I'd  bought  a 
blanket;  a  childhood  friend  from  my 
old  neighborhood,  whose  expression 
was  pained  as  he  asked  me  for  birr  20 
to  buy  some  beer. 

"Johnny,  we're  hungry.  We  haven't 
eaten  all  day." 

And  I  slipped  her  birr  30. 

On  the  way  home,  Binyam  and  I 
stopped  at  the  Arat  Kilo  Hotel,  a  lo- 
cal drinking  hole,  dark  and  smelling  of 
unwashed  bodies,  lit  only  by  red 
Christmas  lights  strung  up  above  the 
bar  and  on  the  walk.  Call  girls  danced 
in  an  open  space.  Depressed-looking 
men  sat  in  twos  smoking  cigarettes, 
unable  to  speak  over  the  fuzzy  din  of 
the  speakers  blasting  Tupac  and  local 
superstar  Aster  Aweke — "Eweee ,  what 
am  I  going  to  do?  Eweee,  I've 
fallen  in  love." 


I 


kept  my  date  to  chant  with  the 
kids  on  the  morning  of  Buhe.  Six 
turned  up — Sofia;  a  boy  I  didn't  rec- 
ognize, street  name  Bebeto,  after  the 
Brazilian  soccer  player;  nine-year- 
old  Binyam  and  his  older  brother, 
Alemayehu;  and  Tihitina  and 
Milkias,  niece  and  nephew  to  Tigist, 
who  in  mourning  for  the  kids'  moth- 
er had  cleared  all  the  beds  from 
their  home  and  was  sleeping  on  the 


floor,  having  a  recurrent  dream  in 
which  a  stranger  takes  her  out  to 
run  in  open  spaces. 

We  chanted  for  a  wizened  old  cob- 
bler, repairing  shoes  under  a  veranda 
staircase;  at  the  Lalibela  Pub;  at  the  en- 
trances to  tin  huts;  and  in  a  compound 
where  an  old,  Italian-style  house,  which 
probably  once  belonged  to  someone 
wealthy  but  was  now  tenements,  had 
the  words  ONE  LOVE  spray-painted  on  its 
wall.  At  one  point,  Sofia  became  caught 
up  with  a  troop  of  singing  deacons 
armed  with  a  drum  and  a  copper  horn — 

Woahawoah! 

We  heard  your  voice  from  an  ancient  cloud! 
Yes,  we  heard  your  voice  from  an  ancient 
cloud! 

— and  the  other  kids,  feeling  left  out, 
milled  about  at  my  knees.  After  about 
an  hour,  because  everyone  was  ex- 
hausted, Tihitina  lagging  as  far  as  a 
half-kilometer  behind,  we  stopped 
not  far  from  St.  George's  Church, 
where  the  Transfiguration  mass  had 
just  let  out.  At  the  foot  of  St. 
George's,  an  eight-months-pregnant 
Mekdes  had  knelt  and  prayed  for  fif- 
teen minutes  one  day  last  year,  when 
her  boyfriend  had  left  with  the  key  to 
their  room  and  she  was  hungry  and 
had  nowhere  to  go.  Each  time  I  vis- 
ited the  church  I  noticed  people — 
dandies  in  three-piece  suits,  women 
in  finest  Sunday  wear,  beggars — 
standing  with  their  mouths  to  the 
stone  wall  of  the  building,  kissing  it, 
whispering.  When  I  asked  my  grand- 
mother about  the  practice,  she  ex- 
plained that  people's  tears  are  flowing, 
they  are  hungry  and  tired,  and  they 
beg  Jesus,  Medhane  Alem,  the 
World's  Medicine,  to  return,  but  that, 
at  present,  he  is  not  listening  very 
well.  He  seems  reluctant  to  descend. 
On  the  street,  the  kids  tallied  the 
results  of  their  own  more  realistic 
appeals:  between  the  six  of  them 
they  had  made  birr  1.85.  We  all 
agreed  that  this  was  pretty  meager, 
and  I  gave  them  birr  10  to  divide 
among  themselves.  Sofia  bumped 
shoulders  with  both  Binyam  and  me, 
as  any  hip  Addis  Ababa  teenager  is 
wont  to  do,  and  the  kids  kissed  us 
goodbye,  before  they  all  walked 
away — a  line  of  children  trickling 
slowly  down  toward  A  Cry  for  Help 
in  Vain.  u 
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MYTHOLOGY 


MANDAEANS 

B)>  Eliot  Weinberger 


hey  live,  or  lived,  on  the 

Iran  border;  who  knows 

many  are  left?  They  are 

older  than  Islam;  who 

vs  how  old?  Some  say  they 

leretical  Jews,  some  say  one 

e  Nazarene  Christian  sects, 

!;  a  branch  of  Gnosticism  or 

dchaeanism;  some  say  they 

e  from  Ceylon. 

y  believe  they  are  the  de- 
jdants  of  Noah's  son  Shem. 
the  other  peoples  of  the 
i  descend  from  the  union  of 
ih  and  a  demon  who  dis- 
ed  herself  as  Noah's  wife. 


■y  dislike  the  Jews,  whom 
y  call  "an  evil  nation" 
ided  by  the  renegade  Man- 
ms  Abraham  and  Moses,  a 
pie  "who  do  not  agree  on  a  single 
ranee,"  who  circumcise  with  swords 
sprinkle  the  blood  on  themselves, 
Dse  husbands  abandon  their  wives 
lie  down  with  each  other.  They  be- 
e  that  Jerusalem  was  created  when 
tn  evil  stars  slept  with  their  moth- 
Each  year  they  have  a  ceremony 
lonor  the  Egyptians  who  drowned 
n  the  Red  Sea  closed  over  them  as 
y  pursued  Moses  and  the  Jews.  They 
those  Egyptians  were  Mandaeans. 

ey  venerate  John  the  Baptist,  who 
5  a  Mandaean.  They  believe  that 
m's  mother  became  pregnant  by 


it  Weinberger's  new  book,  An  Elemen- 
Thing,  will  be  published  by  New  Direc- 
ts this  month . 


drinking  spring  woter,  that  the  baby 
remained  in  her  womb  for  nine 
months,  nine  days,  nine  hours,  and 
nine  minutes,  and  that  he  was  born 
through  her  mouth. 

They  venerate  Mary,  the  Jewish 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Babel,  who 
ran  away  from  home  and  entered  a 
Mandaean  temple.  There  she  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep,  and  when  she  awoke 
she  was  Mandaean.  Then  she 
was  transformed  into  a  vine  whose 
fruit  was  precious  stones  and  pearls. 
Then  she  was  transformed  into  a 
priestess,  and  birds  and  fish  listened  to 
her  teachings,  entranced.  But  then 
she  was  impregnated  by  an  evil  de- 
mon, and  gave  birth  to  Jesus,  who  was 
raised  as  a  Mandaean,  was  even  bap- 


tized by  John  himself,  but  who 
left  the  faith  and  became  a 
false  prophet,  spreading  lies 
and  wickedness  throughout 
the  world. 

They  say  the  Christians  have 
secret  rites  in  which  they  wor- 
ship a  female  donkey  with 
three  legs. 

They  dislike  the  Zoroastrians, 
who  sleep  with  their  mothers 
and  sisters  and  eat  the  dead, 
who  take  vows  of  silence  and 
abort  their  babies. 


They  call  Muhammad  the  "son 
of  the  butcher,"  and  believe 
that  he  is  Mars,  the  planet  of  vi- 
olence, and  the  lord  of  the  end 
of  time.  They  say  that  he  "prop- 
agates a  shout  that  is  not  a  shout." 

They  say  that  Socrates  was  a  Man- 
daean. 

They  believe  that  there  have  been 
four  ages  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
each  repopulated  by  a  single  couple. 
The  first  was  destroyed  by  plague  and 
the  sword;  the  second  by  fire;  the 
third,  at  the  time  of  Noah,  by  flood. 
This,  the  fourth  and  last  age,  will  be 
destroyed  from  the  air.  When  there 
are  no  more  Mandaeans  left  on 
earth,  the  earth  will  cease  to  exist. 

Their  Adam  has  a  son  named  Adam, 
and  no  Cain.  When  Adam  was  a 
thousand  years  old,  the  Great  Life 
determined  that  it  was  time  for  him 


!  Ferrying  Souls  to  the  Afterlife  (detail),  from  : 
he  Art  Archive/Bodleian  Library  Oxford 
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to  die.  He  refused,  and  insisted  that 
the  Angel  of  Death  take  his  son, 
Sitil,  instead:  "In  this  world  in  which 
1  live,  the  young  vegetables  are  eaten 
before  the  old,  tougher  ones."  Sitil 
i  hen  hecame  the  first  to  die. 

They  are  not  circumcised.  They  do 
not  allow  conversion. 

They  build  a  pool  tor  baptism  by  the 
side  of  a  river,  with  ditches  so  that  the 
water  can  flow  in  and  out.  Beside  it, 
they  build  a  temple  that  is  unadorned 
and  completely  empty  inside. 

They  are  baptized,  with  total  immer- 
sion, once  a  week,  and  also  baptized 
when  they  have  been  polluted:  trav- 
eling among  Muslims  or  foreigners, 
or  torced  to  accept  food  or  drink 
trom  them;  eating  fruits  or  vegeta- 
bles that  have  not  been  purified  in 
running  water;  being  bitten  by  an 
animal;  having  quarreled  with  some- 
one; contact  with  blood,  whether 
trom  a  nosebleed  or  menstruation; 
having  touched  a  Mandaean  who 
was  in  a  state  of  pollution. 

They  cannot  drink  water  trom  a  tap 
or  a  bottle,  for  that  "cuts"  or  kills  the 
water.  Only  free-flowing  water,  trom 
a  river  or  spring,  is  alive.  Running 
water  is  iardna,  which  derives  its  en- 
ergy trom  the  celestial  Iardna,  River 
ot  Light.  Some  say  the  Iardna  is  the 
River  Jordan. 

They  believe  that  somewhere  in  the 
north,  beyond  the  pole,  is  a  world 
that  is  the  double  ot  this  world, 
called  Msunia  Kusta.  Every  living 
Mandaean  has  a  double  there,  and 
all  the  Mandaeans  ot  the  past  live 
there,  with  plenty  of  food  and  music 
and  cool  breezes.  No  one  ever  speaks 
there,  tor  everyone  knows  what 
everyone  else  wants  to  say. 

Their  rituals  tor  birth  or  death  or 
marriage  or  first  baptism  take  whole 
days  or  many  davs.  They  believe 
their  rituals  strengthen  the  laufa, 
the  concrete  connection  between 
this  world  and  the  othei  world.  The 
initiation  into  the  low*  ;i  rani  ol 
the  priesthood  takes  sixty-eight  days 
of  continual  rites.  On 
days  the  new  priest  m 


which  stands  for  his  wife  in  the  oth- 
er world. 

They  believe  that  unbaptized  dead 
babies  go  to  a  special  limbo  where 
they  are  suckled  by  a  tree  with  fruit 
shaped  like  breasts. 

They  do  not  lament  their  dead,  tor 
tears  create  a  river  that  is  dittu  nil  fi  >i 
the  soul  to  cross.  There  are  special 
ceremonies  tor  those  who  die  from 
drowning  or  burning,  tor  those  who 
are  struck  by  lightning  or  tall  out  ot  a 
palm  tree. 

They  are  repelled  by  celibacy,  and 
believe  that  the  soul  ot  a  virgin  dries 
up  and  dies,  and  after  the  body's 
death  inhabits  a  black  cloud.  They 
believe  that  a  person  without  chil- 
dren has  no  place  in  the  world. 

They  do  not  wear  leather,  tor  the 
cow  is  a  polluted  annual. 

They  do  not  wear  anything  blue,  for 
blue  is  the  color  ot  the  imperfection 
and  evil  of  the  material  world. 

Each  person  has  tour  names,  one  ot 
which  is  secret. 

They  believe  that  ours  is  one  of  365 
universes. 

Their  day  has  twenty-four  hours,  and 
begins  at  dawn. 

They  have  lucky  and  unlucky  days, 
days  to  sow  or  harvest,  hunt  or  fish, 
inhabit  a  new  house,  request  a  favor; 
days  to  cut  one's  nails  or  change 
one's  clothes.  A  child  born  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  the  month  will  suf- 
fer from  constipation.  One  should 
not  wash  one's  head  on  the  third. 
The  thirtieth  is  the  day  for  sex.  The 
seventeenth  is  the  luckiest,  and 
those  who  fall  ill  will  feel  better  in 
seventeen  days. 

Their  alphabet  has  twenty-tour  letters. 
Both  the  first  and  the  twenty-fourth 
letter  are  "A."  The  alphabet  existed 
before  the  creation  of  the  universe. 
Each  letter  emanated  from  the  previ- 
ous letter  and  praised  it,  until  the  en- 
tire alphabet  became  swollen  with 
pride.  The  letters  lined  up  on  either 


Milt  i it  "L,"  the  middle  lettefcs 
my  camps  fac  ing  each  other, 
letters  realized  that  without 
lion  there  could  be  no  lang\||e, 
they  all  grasped  hands. 


b| 


Their  priests  know  twenty- 
words  that  have  never  bd  i 
nounced  or  written  in  a  ho< 
are  transmitted  written  in  a 
then  erased. 


I  hey  inscribe  their  sacre 
on  hound  sheets  ot  lead,  tl 
may  be  baptized,  and  that  t 
last  forever. 

They  copy  their  sacred  bo< 
long  scrolls  ot  paper.  Eac 
ends  wirh  the  name  of  the  sc 
the  name  of  the  scribe  whos 
was  copied,  and  all  rhe  p 
scribes  who  had  copied  that 
scroll.  Some  of  these  line 
back  nearly  two  thousand  yea 


They  write  magic  texts  on 
bowls  that  are  buried  upside  q  v 
trap  the  demons  within. 


Their  most  sacred  book,  the 
has  a  Right  and  Left  half.  At  i 
of  the  Right,  one  turns  th 
upside  down  to  read  the  Left 
seven  contradictory  accounts 
origin  ot  the  universe. 


1 


The  first  outsider  to  write  abo 
Mandaeans  was  the  Dominicar 
Ricoldo  da  Montecroce,  or  R 
Pennini,  at  the  end  of  the  thir 
century.  He  traveled  in  Art 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  Mesopo 
and  was  fluent  in  Arabic.  He 
book  in  Latin  attacking  Islar 
Confutation  of  the  Quran,  tb 
mained  famous  for  three  hu; 
years.  Soon  translated  into  ( 
and  from  Greek  into  man 
guages — Martin  Luther  wro 
German  version  a  few  years 
his  death — the  original  was  fi 
ten  and  in  the  sixteenth  cent1 
was  translated  back  into  Latin 

Late  in  lite,  da  Montecro<| 
Pennini,  wrote  an  Itinerarh 
Book  of  Peregrinations  in  Ec 
Parts.  He  wrote: 

"In  Baghdad,  then, I  saw 
strange  things  worthy  of  wonder. 
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pygmies,  men  a  cubit  tall.  From 
aist  up  they  are  in  every  way  like 
handsome  enough  though  very 
,  but  their  legs  look  like  those  of 
:ken.  It  is  of  them  that  Aristotle 
hey  procreate  in  their  third  year 
ie  at  the  age  of  seven, 
i  Baghdad  I  also  saw  a  very 
l&  snake,  that  had  four  legs  like 
I,  but  behind  it  a  long  horrible 
's  tail.  It  was  quite  docile  with 
aster,  but  was  terribly  threaten- 
reyith  everyone  else,  in  its  move- 
'   s  and  in  sticking  out  its  tongue, 
an  even  stranger  snake  ap- 
:d,  with  the  face  and  hair  of  a 
an,  but  with  all  the  rest  of  its 
like  a  terrible  snake." 
the  Mandaeans  he  wrote: 
v.  very  strange  and  singular 
le,  in  terms  of  their  rituals,  lives 
e  desert  near  Baghdad.  Many  of 
i  came  to  me  and  begged  me  in- 
itly  to  go  and  visit  them.  They 
i  very  simple  people  and  they 
.1  to  possess  a  secret  law  of  God, 
:h  they  preserve  in  beautiful 
a.  Their  writing  is  a  sort  of  mid- 
vay  between  Syriac  and  Arabic. 
/  detest  Abraham  because  of  cir- 
cision  and  they  venerate  John 
t" Baptist  above  all.  They  live  only 
a  few  rivers  in  the  desert.  They 
i  day  and  night  so  as  not  to  be 
demned  by  God,  even  to  the 
it  that  a  woman  prepares  the  flour 
lake  bread  with  one  hand,  hold- 
die  other  in  running  water  so  that 
ie  were  to  die,  she  wouldn't  be 
demned  by  God  for  having  a 
d  covered  with  flour.  They  not 
/  baptize  their  children,  but  also 
r  animals,  and  when  a  cow  gives 
h  they  baptize  both  cow  and  calf. 
:y  say  a  kind  of  mass  and  sacrifice 
ad  and  raisins,  and  wben  they 
ship,  they  wear  seven  vestments. 
;y  have  no  contact  with  any  of 
other  peoples  of  this  land  except 
3uy  and  sell;  and  they  do  not  eat 
ad  touched  by  a  person  of  another 
gion.  They  pray  very  much  and 
'e  a  great  respect  for  marriage." 

eir  scrolls  tell  the  story  of  Di- 
uikht,  a  half  man,  half  book,  who 
by  the  waters  between  the  worlds, 
ding  himself.  A  small  book  named 
ai  comes  to  him  and  says:  "There  is 
e  that  was  there  from  the  begin- 


ning, and  there  is  Truth  that  was  there 
before  the  beginning." 

Dinanukht  falls  asleep  and  has  a 
vision:  "Then  came  Ewat,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  me  in  my  dwelling  and  said 
to  me:  'Why  are  you  lying  there,  Di- 
nanukht? Why  do  you  like  to  sleep?  I 
am  the  Life  that  was  there  from  the 
beginning.  I  am  the  Truth  that  was 
there  before  the  beginning.  I  am  ra- 
diance. I  am  light.  I  am  death.  I  am 
life.  I  am  darkness.  I  am  light.  I  am  er- 
ror. I  am  truth.  I  am  destruction.  I 
am  creation.  I  am  light.  I  am  error.  I 
am  the  wound.  I  am  healing.  I  am  the 
exalted  man  who  is  older  and  who 
was  there  before  the  maker  of  heav- 
en and  earth.  I  have  no  peers  among 
kings  and  there  is  as  yet  no  crown  in 
my  kingdom.  There  is  no  human  be- 
ing who  can  bring  me  a  message  in  the 
foggy  clouds  of  darkness.'" 

So  Dinanukht  sets  out  to  ascend 
through  the  upper  worlds,  and  in  the 
end  reaches  the  last  world  before  the 
World  of  Light  itself.  There,  all  the 
contradictions  of  the  world  are 
stored,  and  the  souls  of  those  Man- 
daeans who  have  not  yet  been  born 
on  earth.  Dinanukht  wants  to  travel 
on,  but  is  told  he  must  go  home  to 
tell  the  others  what  he  has  seen. 
When  he  returns,  his  wife,  Nuraita, 
thinks  he  has  become  insane. 

Almeh  wa  Heyee  Zaknen:  the  World 
and  Life  be  praised.* 

Recently ,  the  current  plight  of  the  Mandaeans  in 
Iraq  became  known,  thanks  to  a  study  by  Preti 
Tanejafor  Minority  Rights  Group  International,  and 
reporting  by  Patrick  Cockkum  for  The  Indepen- 
dent and  Angus  Crawford  for  the  BBC.  Protect- 
ed by  the  secular  regime  of  Saddam  Hussein ,  they 
have  now  become  the  targets  of  both  Sunni  and  Sh- 
ite extremists,  and  have  suffered  executions,  tor- 
ture, kidnappings,  rapes,  the  burning  of  their  hous- 
es and  shops,  forced  conversions,  and  forced 
circumcisions.  The  Mandaean  religion  forbids  them 
to  carry  guns  or  engage  in  any  form  of  violence ,  mak- 
ing them  particularly  vulnerable.  Of  the  estimated 
60,000  Mandaeans  in  Iraq  in  the  1990s,  only  about 
5,000  remain.  Formerly  prosperous  as  merchants 
and  goldsmiths,  most  of  those  who  managed  to  es- 
cape are  now  living  in  extreme  poverty  in  Syria  and 
Jordan.  Five  members  of  Congress  have  now  tak- 
en up  their  cause  and  are  urging  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  include  the  Mandaeans  in  its  refugee  reset- 
tlement program.  According  to  the  L!.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  as  many  as  2  million 
Iraqis  have  fled  the  country  since  the  American  in- 
vasion. Only  466  Iraqi  refugees  have  been  allowed 
into  the  United  States  in  the  last  four  years ,  as  a  larg- 
er influx  would  indicate  that  many  Iraqis  prefer  not 
to  live  under  "freedom . "  ■ 
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STORY 


ON  THE SHOW 

B;y  Wells  Tower 


^  Y  Xv  boss  on  the  Pi- 
rate is  a  man  named  Leon 
Delaney,  according  to  his 
nametag.  Ellis,  his  lean, 
fawning  lieutenant,  calls 
him  Mister  Leon,  so  I  call 
him  that  too.  Mister  Leon 
has  a  voice  that  sounds  like 
it  runs  on  gasoline,  and  it 
has  been  going  all  day, 
pouring  out  an  epic  balladry 
of  lies. 

"They  said  I  had  a  cancer 
on  my  shoulder  blade,  and 
it'd  cost  ten  grand  to  get  it 
out  of  there.  Instead,  I 
drank  some  gin,  and  my 
buddy  opened  me  up  with  a 
box  knife.  He  scraped  out  a 
mess  of  these  little  purple 
marbles,  and  I've  been  fine 
ever  since."  "You  ever  see 
that  movie  with  Steve  Mar- 
tin, happens  at  the  circus?  Had  me  .1 
little  part  in  it.  One  day  on  the  set, 
Steve  Martin  came  up  to  me,  told  me 
to  go  get  him  a  root  beer  and  fast  or 
he'd  get  me  canned.  So  1  turned 
around  and  poled  the  son  of  a  bitch." 

But  now  Mister  Leon  stops  talking 
to  witness  in  silence  the  changing  of 
the  light.  A  girl  and  a  boy  walk  past  our 
ride.  The  boy  has  his  face  pressed 
against  her  neck,  and  she  has  her  eves 
closed  in  a  fever  of  the  dusk.  A  pretty 

Wells  Tower's  lasl  article  for  Harper's 
Magazine,  "The  Kids  Arc  Far  Right,"  ap- 
peared in  the  November  2006  issue. 


man  in  suede  shoes  comes  revolving 
down  the  lane  calling,  "Tessa,  Tessa." 
Across  the  way,  the  Chinese  man  who 
runs  the  Whacky  Bike  takes  up  the 
cry,  crooning,  "Tessa,  Tessa"  as  the 
man  goes  past.  Mister  Leon  smokes 
and  smiles,  disclosing  a  crescent  of 
worn  gray  teeth. 

The  Tirate  is  a  fiberglass  replica  of 
a  wooden  frigate's  hull  with  a  mast 
in  the  center,  supporting  a  crow's 
nest,  a  Jolly  Roger,  and  a  gap- 
toothed  plastic  brigand  with  a  hook 
for  a  hand.  At  one  end  of  the  boat  is 
a  mock  cabin,  flanked  by  a  pair  of 
dazed-looking  female  mascots — 


busts  of  fowheaded'ld 
ens  with  their  bm\ 
pulled  down  to  sho*tn 
bare  breasts.  The  m\ 
about  forty  feet  lonh 
twelve  feet  wide,  anilv1 
ter  Leon  says  it  v  i 
nine  tons. 

"Come  on  and  rill 
pirate  ship,"  Mister** 
hollers  at  the  people|J 
Ellis  stands  on  tWf 
ing,  throwing  his  amli 
convulsion  of  salesmall 
"Come  on  now,  peopi 
yells  with  lots  of  'l 
"Come  be  a  buccane'j 
A  young  mother  a|k 
at  the  gate.  A  colossal! 
his  leg  in  a  bright  blul 
stands  crookedly  at  hej 
He  has  a  head  of  blac  I 
and  a  red  mottled  facj 
fresh  ground  chuck.  His  mother  1 
is  a  blonde  that  shines  white,  anl 
wears  white  jeans  and  a  white  1: 
top.  Her  face  is  starkly  powdered, 
completing  a  paleness  so  utter  t] 
makes  her  hard  to  see. 

The  boy  limps  along  the  lanl 
and  then  he  crawls  up  the  t 
shallow  steps  to  the  upper  deck 
pitches  himself  onto  the  seat.  H 
panting  beside  three  young  | 
who  look  at  the  boy  as  though 
ing  a  turd  in  their  midst. 

Down  in  the  tin  pagoda  that  1 
es  the  controls,  Mister  Leon  pres 
button,  blydraulic  hoses  twite 
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igine  well.  The  ship  shudders 
hen  begins  to  move.  It  swings 
ceptibly  at  first,  its  movement 
ie  direction  magnifying  its 
-  in  the  other.  The  happy  terror 
The  girls  claw  at  the  lap  bar 
nriek,  their  eyes  clenched  to  as- 
s.  Two  teenage  boys  amuse  each 
by  holding  the  plastic  maidens' 
ts.  This  is  nothing  new  to  the 
;ns,  who  have  been  caressed  by 
any  strangers'  hands  that  the 
ish  hue  of  the  fiberglass  shows 
,gh.  But  the  boys  are  not  ready 
he  new  momentum  of  their 
1 — the  feeling  of  it  going  from 
sses-thickness  at  the  trough  of 
loat's  arc  to  weightless  vapor  at 
ipogee.  Panic  takes  them.  They 
3  the  breasts  and  clutch  the  lap 
x>. 

3w  I  notice  the  fat  child.  He  has 
ed  out  from  under  the  bar,  and 
down  on  all  fours  on  the  floor  of 
boat.  He  wants  off,  and  he 
ks  he  can  just  lunge  onto  solid 
rid.  But  there  is  no  telling  how 
y  small  bright  bits  he'll  be  torn 
when  he  falls  into  the  glistening 
J  <.  gears  down  in  the  engine  well, 
/ell  at  Ellis,  and  he  yells  at  Mister 
i,  who  hits  the  brakes,  which  en- 
with  a  plaintive  bark.  Ellis  runs 
up  to  the  top  platform,  jogging 
iigside  the  boat  with  his  arms 
ched  out.  Then  he  hoists  the  damp 
i  from  the  boat.  "You  pudgy  little 
il;"  he  says.  "Don't  want  to  be  a  pi- 
,  huh?" 

he  boy  is  crying,  and  his  mother  is 
ry.  She  grabs  the  boy's  wrist  hard 
jgh  that  his  flesh  swells  around  her 
irs.  "Damn  it,  Randy.  Didn't  I  tell 
fifteen  times,  go  on  the  teacups? 
n't  I  say  that?" 

he  boy's  head  sinks  into  his 
ulders.  His  mother  tells  us  she 
its  her  money  back.  That  was  four 
ars  worth  of  tickets,  and  he  didn't 
n  get  half  of  any  kind  of  ride. 
Can't  happen,"  Mister  Leon  says. 
put  the  tickets  in  the  lockbox, 
i  they  don't  trust  us  with  the  key. 
:  puts  her  lips  at  a  tilt  and  smiles. 
■  could  let  her  go,  couldn't  we? 
w  about  she  gets  a  ride,  and  we 
1  it  square? 

lister  Leon  lifts  the  chain.  "Lady, 
i  can  ride  all  day,"  he  says.  "On  me." 
•>he  leaves  the  boy  sniveling  at  the 


gate.  The  ride  starts  up.  The  woman's 
hair  is  something  to  see,  a  brilliant 
white  fan  in  the  wind.  Mister  Leon 
joins  Ellis  and  me  on  the  platform  to 
look  at  her. 

"Would  you?"  Ellis  asks  me,  nod- 
ding at  the  woman. 

"Yes,"  I  say. 

"God  if  1  wouldn't,"  says  Ellis.  "I'd 
eat  her  whole  damn  child  just  to  taste 
the  thing  he  squeezed  out  of." 

"Blonde,"  says  Mister  Leon,  as 
though  this  is  a  holy  word. 
"Blonde  to  the  bone." 


T. 


.  his  is  a  county  fair,  a  hayseed 
fair,  sponsored  by  the  firefighters  of 
Indian  River  County,  Florida.  Up 
until  last  night,  I  had  been  living 
with  my  mother  and  my  stepfather 
in  their  house  outside  St.  Petersburg. 
I  had  been  there  seven  months,  on  a 
break  from  college,  and  my  mother 
seemed  glad  enough  to  have  me 
around.  My  stepfather,  a  retired 
pharmacist,  treated  me  with  curt  in- 
difference, preferring  to  spend  his 
days  in  solitude,  reading  or  tending 
to  his  rosebushes,  which  put  forth 
blooms  as  red  and  heavy  as  beef 
hearts.  He  is  not  a  selfish  man,  but 
he  does  not  see  why  he  should  have 
to  spend  his  retirement  supporting  a 
jobless  twenty-one-year-old,  and  last 
night  he  told  me  so.  I  called  him  an 
asshole,  and  the  old  man  slapped  me 
with  a  force  that  made  a  white  light 
blossom  behind  my  eyes.  Suddenly, 
we  were  in  a  leggy  scramble  on  the 
kitchen  linoleum.  I  pinned  him  eas- 
ily enough,  and  the  antique  gristle 
in  his  biceps  creaked  under  my 
knees.  It  embarrassed  me,  finding 
myself  in  that  grunting  farce  with  a 
man  three  times  my  age.  I  was  ready 
to  apologize  when  a  demon  seized 
the  old  man,  and  he  started  bawling 
awful  oaths.  He  said  how  much  he'd 
always  hated  me,  and  that  he'd  kill 
me  before  he  let  me  break  his  mar- 
riage up. 

This  astonished  me — I'd  always 
liked  him,  basically,  and  I  was  glad  he 
and  my  mother  had  made  a  life  to- 
gether. I  told  him  I  would  leave  his 
house  for  good.  The  old  man  gulped 
and  nodded.  But  when  I  got  off  of  him, 
he  did  a  move  where  he  clamped  his 
teeth  on  my  inner  thigh.  I  had  to 
punch  him  twice  on  the  side  of  the 


head  to  get  him  to  let  go.  I  got  him 
pinned  again,  and  we  rested  for  a  lit- 
tle while,  him  bleeding  just  slightly 
from  his  spotted  ear  and  me  trying  to 
make  sense  of  the  scene.  My  mother 
was  out  on  the  sun  porch,  where  we 
could  hear  her  wailing. 

When  his  gasping  had  slowed,  I 
asked  him  if  I  could  let  him  go.  "I'd 
appreciate  that,"  he  said,  calm  as  can 
be.  But  the  instant  he  was  free,  he  bit 
me  on  my  forearm.  He  got  pretty  deep 
into  the  flesh,  and  he  was  shaking  his 
head  like  a  dog,  trying  to  tear  the  piece 
free.  The  vigor  of  it  was  sickening.  I 
hit  him  with  my  elbow.  His  glasses 
broke,  but  he  wouldn't  give  up  the 
mouthful.  I  elbowed  him  again.  Some- 
thing in  his  face  snapped,  and  he  let  go. 
Blood  was  running  out  of  my  arm  pret- 
ty well.  I  stood  up  and  kicked  him  as 
hard  as  I  could  in  his  side.  Then  I 
kicked  him  again  and  ran  out  of  the 
house.  I  ran  past  my  mother,  through 
the  rose  garden,  where  the  sprinklers 
were  coming  on. 

After  midnight,  I  snuck  back  into 
the  house.  My  mother's  purse  was 
hanging  on  the  coatrack.  I  took  out 
ninety  dollars.  I  caught  the  first  bus  I 
could,  which  was  bound  for  Norton 
Beach,  on  the  far  coast. 

What  could  I  do  when  I  arrived  in 
Norton  Beach?  I  wandered  around 
some  and  then  started  walking  out  of 
town.  I  had  gone  five  miles  when  I 
saw  the  high  radial  skeleton  of  the 
Giant  Wheel  rising  white  and  empty 
above  the  orange  groves.  On  the  rail- 
ing at  the  Pirate  was  a  sign,  HELP 
WANTED,  written  in  ballpoint  pen  on 
the  grease-speckled  underlid  of  a  piz- 
za box.  "You  like  to  travel?"  Mister 
Leon  asked.  His  eyes  panned  along 
my  thin  arms  and  narrow  chest.  "Like 
hard  work,  heavy  work  ?" 
And  I  said,  "Yes,  I  do." 


M 


-ister  Leon  is  a  giant.  He  has 
a  head  like  a  fire  hydrant  and  palms 
the  size  of  stove  hobs.  Brilliant  pink 
psoriasis  afflicts  his  throat  and  arms. 
"Hungry?"  he  asks  me  during  a  lull  in 
business.  He  hands  me  a  ten-dollar 
bill.  "It  comes  back  to  me  on  Fri- 
day." He  then  lists  the  other  sums 
that  will  come  out  of  my  pay:  twenty 
dollars  for  a  peppermint-striped  shirt 
and  red  hat,  fifteen  tor  an  I.D.,  forty 
dollars  per  week  for  a  bunk  on  the 
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al  train.  I  stand  blinking.  I've 
he  job  an  hour,  and  already 
the  giant  eighty-five  dollars. 
Ellis,  the  lean  lieutenant,  says  he's 
a  -pare  bed  in  his  berth,  and  he 
seems  to  want  me  to  have  it.  There  is 
a  loneliness  to  Ellis,  or  perhaps  it  is 
just  the  earnest  brightness  of  his  eyes 
and  his  weak,  dimpled  chin.  Later,  he 
will  tell  me  that  he  is  only  thirty  years 
old,  but  his  face  looks  like  a  crumpled 
paper  bag  smoothed  by  a  dirty  hand. 
"1  appreciate  it,"  1  say. 
"That's  the  top  bunk,  understand? 
Bottom's  mine.  1  haven't  slept  on  a 
top  bunk  since  1  was  a  kid."  1  lis  voice 
is  hostile  now,  as  though  to  atone  to 
the  giant  tor  his  generosity 
in  ottering  up  the  bed. 


T 

M.  wi 


.wo  policemen  with  heavy  belts 
and  squawking  radios  come  down  the 
sandy  boulevard.  They  stop  at  the  Pi- 
rate. They  murmur  to  each  other  and 
then  beckon  me  over. 

They  haven't  seen  me  here  before. 
What  is  my  name?  The  lady  officer  asks 
fot  my  driver's  license.  "So  tell  me, 
she  says.  "Do  you  like  to  get  it  young?" 

"Do  what?"  I  say. 

She  asks  me  where  I  was  around  4:00 
P.M.  I  tell  her  I  was  here.  She  looks  at 
Mistet  Leon,  who  turns  up  his  palms,  as 
though  to  say,  "Search  me." 

"But  I  was  here,"  I  say.  "Or  I  was 
walking  here.  I  was  out  there  on 
Route  5.  I'm  sure  there's  people  who 
saw  me." 

"That's  real  good,"  she  says.  "They're 
gonna  love  you  to  pieces  at  the  D.A.'s." 

"Now  hold  on — " 

"Own  up  to  it  or  don't,"  she  says. 
"We'll  get  it  all  straight  when  we  come 
back  to  take  samples  of  your  all's  blood 
and  hair."  Then  the  officers  recede  to- 
ward the  Ghost  Train. 

"What  the  hell  was  that?"  I  ask  Mis- 
ter Leon.  Lie  is  busy  with  his  psoriasis, 
rasping  the  sloughings  onto  the  vinyl 
cushion  of  his  stool,  heaping  the  yield 
into  a  little  mound  with  his  finger. 

"Somebody  took  a  little  boy  into  a 
portajohn  and  put  it  to  him,"  says  El- 
lis mildly,  as  though  he's  discussing  an 
onset  of  cool  weather.  "They  been  say- 
ing it  was  someone  on  the  show."  He 
puts  a  hand  on  my  shoulder.  "Hey,  bro, 
don't  look  so  gut-shot.  They  can't  take 
your  hair  and  all  that  shit  without  a 
.  >i  probable  cause." 


"No,  look,  1  didn't  do  anything 
at  all." 

Ellis  gives  me  a  comforting  squeeze. 
"But  even  it  you  did." 

Mister  Leon  brushes  oft  the  stool 
and  turns  to  me.  "Ever  do  any  time.'" 

"No." 

The  giant  nods.  "Question:  vvhete's 
the  best  state  in  America  to  get  exe- 
cuted?" 

1  say  it  1  was  yetting  executed,  it 
wouldn't  make  much  difference  to  me 
which  state  I  was  in. 

"Like  hell  it  wouldn't,"  says  the  gi- 
ant. "Tell  him,  Ellis." 

"Maryland,"  says  Ellis. 

Mistet  Leon  screws  up  his  cheek. 
"Not  Maryland,"  he  says. 

"Delaware.  1  mean  Delaware." 

"Why's  that?"  I  ask. 

"In  Delaware,  you  get  a  choice  of 
how  they  kill  you,"  Leon  says.  "You 
can  still  choose  hanging.  If  they  miss 
on  the  first  shot — leave  you  paralyzed, 
whatever — they  have  to  let  you  free. 
That's  the  law.  And  I've  never  heard 
of  anyone  making  it  through  lethal 
injection.  At  least  with  hanging 
you've  got  a  chance.  You'd  be  in 
funny  shape,  but  you've  got 
a  sporting  chance." 


T 


.he  eyes  of  the  faitgoers  stay 
large  with  looking.  They  are  statved 
for  sights  in  this  part  of  the  state, 
where  the  only  things  to  look  at  are 
citrus  orchards,  the  empty  stadium 
where  a  major  league  baseball  team 
used  to  do  its  spting  training,  and 
the  green  void  of  the  sea.  Tonight 
they  watch  the  ait,  which  teems 
with  spinning  steel  and  wailing  bod- 
ies. They  watch  the  World's  Largest 
Steer,  and  the  young  people  parad- 
ing their  livestock  in  the  4-H  barn, 
and  also  the  Weeki  Wachee  Girls, 
three  pretty  ladies  dressed  as  mer- 
maids who  swim  in  the  luminous 
aquarium  that  throws  trembling 
bands  of  light  onto  the  pony  rotary. 

Mister  Leon,  Ellis,  and  the  other  ride 
jocks  and  concession  folk  watch  Gary, 
the  man  who  mns  the  Zipper.  The  Zip- 
per is  a  chainsaw-shaped  ellipse  with 
tumbling  wire  cages  along  its  length. 
When  the  ride  is  running,  the  cages 
spill  a  silver  hail  of  coins,  or  wallets,  or 
sunglasses,  or  sometimes  drugs,  so  Gary 
slips  beneath  the  Zipper.  He  sways  and 
ti  ipples  to  the  rhythm  of  the  ride,  duck- 


ing (he  i.  ayes  by  mere  inch  ,  ] 
vesting  fallen  riches  from  tl  q 
His  dance  is  full  of  weird  and* 
ing  grace,  vaguely  Oriental, Bj 
mg  dream  of  wind.  If  Gary  vH 
lightly  retarded,  as  I  am  tol'W 
Mister  Leon  and  Ellis  conjedm 
could  make  good  money  onaig 
Las  Vegas  or  New  York.  I  ,tJ 
fate  laid  a  finger  on  his  hi  in 
Gary  dances  here  >r| 
people  on  the  shovvf  | 


A 


girl,  fifteen  peril!  I 
younger,  with  thick  red  h;,r  ; 
freckles  across  her  nose,  ric  s 
boat  twelve  straight  times.  ca< 
an  all-you-can-tide  pass,  whi< 
fifteen  dollars  at  the  gate.  Sb  I 
a  white  sweater.  A  gold  chaug.i 
mers  at  her  throat.  She  ma  I 
nervous.  She  puts  me  in  mini  of 
the  ctuel  beauties  of  my  high  ;1 
days,  and  I  cannot  look  upii 
ted-haited  rider  without  suttei  i 
hot-heatted  fears. 

At  her  thirteenth  ride,  t  : 
stops  and  looks  at  me  befol 
gets  on. 

"Hey,"  she  says.  I  say  heyjp 
And  then  all  I  can  think  to  duk 
her  how  she  likes  the  Pirate.  HI 
ously,  I  hate  it,"  she  says,  ladji 
She  is  sucking  a  cube  of  phosro 
cent  candy,  which  throws  ait 
light  from  her  mouth. 

"I  don't  know  how  you  ridii 
many  times  without  getting  l< 
I  say. 

"It  doesn't  make  me  sick.  Its 
es  me,  just  clears  out  all  the  th-ij 
to  where  thete's  nothing  in  myjii 
I  love  it." 

"Sounds  nice." 

"Can  you  make  it  go  extnl 
this  time?" 

"I'll  see  what  I  can  do." 

I  give  the  signal  to  Mister  Leo 
ride  staffs  up,  and  this  time  she  jf 
her  eyes  on  me  as  she  swings  pal 
lips  parted,  her  tmi 
T        radiant  green  blur 


W 


hen  the  fair  shuts  down  a  f 
night,  I  carry  our  ticket  boxel 
truck  parked  behind  the  hal 
house,  and  then  I  jog  ovef  to  tl 
that  will  carry  us  to  the  carnival 
The  bus  is  an  old  red-and-white  l 
ways.  It  smells  of  sweat,  old  bee 
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le  seats  list  into  the  aisle.  The 

vs  are  cataracted  with  grime. 

'  'stination  window  above  the 

I  ield  says  PALM  BEACH  TOUR. 

nding  in  the  aisle  beside  my 

vo  Mexican  men  are  shouting 

i  other  in  fast  Spanish.  One 

lis  hands  to  the  other's  throat 

esses  his  thumb  against  the 

ipe.  The  choking  victim  is 

l-  He  has  flipped  open  a  knife 

touching  the  point  to  the  oth- 

i's  belly.  The  man  drops  his 

They  laugh,  a  good  joke. 

1    carnival  train  rests  in  a  pine 

on  the  shoulder  of  a  lightless 

op  road.  Ellis  leads  me  to  our 

which  is  five  feet  deep  and  six 

fig,  too  short  to  accommodate 

eetless  rubber  mattresses,  which 

the  bunks  in  crinkled,  obtuse 

limb  onto  the  top  bunk.  Being 

feet  is  ecstasy.  I  would  like  to 

o(  but  words  keep  coming  out  of 

vho  starts  unspooling  the  story 

lself — the  farm  he  grew  up  on 

»  ntucky,  the  hundred  acres  his 

still  owns  there. 

an  skin  just  about  anything," 
lis  me.  "Squirrel,  deer.  Even 
ed  a  boar  once.  Blocked  it  out 
f — hams,  shoulders,  side  meat, 
.at  stuff.  Nobody  here  knows 
ibout  me."  He  says  he  did  some 
or  selling  LSD,  and  some  more 
for  beating  up  a  cop.  He  used 
tall  carpets  for  a  living.  Maybe 
I've  saved  some  money,  Ellis 
sts,  we  can  pool  our  cash  and 
ill  carpet  our  berth,  the  floors 
he  walls,  and  ours  will  be  the 
t  room  on  the  carnival  train, 
.as  been  on  the  show  three 
s.  "So  you  think  you'll  stick 
Ld  a  while?" 
;s,    1  say. 

ar.  Talk  to  me  after  teardown." 

i-xplains  that  two  days  from 

when  the  fair  ends,  we  will 

antle  the  boat  and  put  it  on  the 

,  bound  for  Alpharetta,  Geor- 

Ellis's  hand  appears  in  the 

ice  between  my  mattress  and 

wall.  Three  of  his  fingers  are 

c  to  the  second  knuckle.  "That 

:r  Leon  dropped  a  beam  on  it, 

afterward  he  laughed  about  it. 

killed  you  or  me,  1  don't  think 

even  look  on  that  as  being  a 

day." 


I  tell  him  I'll  look  out. 

"No  disrespect,  but  you  don't 
know  what  to  look  out  for.  I'll  look 
out  for  you.  I'll  do  all  the  high-steel 
work,  for  the  next  stop  or  two,  any- 
way. We'll  help  each  other  out.  No- 
body survives  out  here  by  theirself. 
You  need  a  partner  on  the  show." 

Ellis  cracks  a  beer.  "Here's  the 
deal:  can  I  trust  you?" 

"Sure." 

"You  like  working  under  someone 
else,  or  are  you  the  kind  who  likes  to 
be  his  own  man?" 

"Own  man,"  I  say. 

"Me,  too,  and  I've  got  a  plan  in 
mind  to  do  something  about  it.  Leon 
is  a  drug  freak.  Anytime  the  boss 
ain't  looking,  he  goes  under  the  ride 
and  eats  a  ball  of  dope.  If  I  can  rig  it 
up  to  where  the  boss  can  catch  him 
at  it,  Leon's  out,  and  you  and  me  run 
the  boat  how  we  like.  Me  as  the  fore- 
man, you  as  lieutenant,  we'll  both  of 
us  be  making  real  money.  Listen, 
we'll  have  the  world  by 
the  sack." 


T 


he  light  goes  out  at  last.  Some- 
one reclines  in  the  next  room,  press- 
ing on  the  sheet-metal  wall  I'm  rest- 
ing my  head  against.  Through  the 
wall,  I  can  hear  the  snapping,  fibrous 
strife  of  a  brush  being  tugged 
through  tangled  hair,  a  comforting, 
womanish  racket. 

One  of  the  windowpanes  is  bro- 
ken in  our  berth.  Mosquitoes  come 
and  go  freely,  but  so  do  fireflies, 
sparking  brief  green  constellations  in 
the  dark. 

I  have  hardly  slept  at  all  when  the 
door  in  the  next  room  opens  and 
slams  shut.  "I  mean,  you  ate  my 
heart,"  a  woman's  voice  is  saying. 
"Ate  it  like  a  buzzard,  straight  out  of 
my  chest."  There  is  a  gagging  back  of 
tears.  "Oh  God,  Wade,  why  do  I  love 
you  so  goddamned  much?  Only 
thing  I  love  more  than  you  is  my 
kids."  Now  the  sobbing  comes.  "No, 
fuck  it,  Wade,  I  love  you  more  than 
my  kids." 

"I've  already  spelled  this  out  for 
you,  Dana,  a  thousand  times." 

"You  got  any  cigarettes?" 

"Here,  take  the  pack,  and  don't 
say  I  didn't  ever  do  nothing  for  you." 

Perhaps  an  hour  later,  noises  in 
the  other  berth,  the  one  at  my  feet, 


wake  me  up.  "You  got  on  my  wrong 
side,  Lucas,"  a  man's  voice  says.  "I 
am  really  going  to  fuck  you,  friend." 

A  crash,  and  the  tin  wall  buckles 
under  my  feet.  "Look,  I  don't  even 
know  you,  man,"  a  high  male  voice 
cries  out. 

There  is  one  more  loud  thud.  A 
simpering  moan  goes  up.  The  door 
slams  shut.  The  night  goes  quiet 
again. 

I  wake  around  4:00  A.M.,  wonder- 
ing if  the  throb  in  my  bitten  arm  is 
the  onset  of  infection. 

At  5:00  A.M.  a  train  passes  on  the 
next  track,  a  sound  so  close  and 
apocalyptic  that  my  heart  beats 
wrong  for  a  time. 

The  sun  returns  at  six,  and  wild 
parakeets  squabble  madly  in  the 
pines.  Through  all  of  this,  Ellis  sleeps 
as  deeply  as  a  child.  His  grinding 
teeth  declare  the  depth  of  his  slum- 
ber, a  sound  like  someone 
eating  chalk. 


A 


.  t  nine  o'clock,  the  bus  car- 
ries us  back  to  the  fairgrounds.  It  is 
a  day  of  wicked  clouds,  sooty  crags, 
and  canyons  darkening  overhead. 
By  noon  the  sky  opens,  and  the  fair- 
goers  shrink  like  melting  snow  into 
little  drifts  under  the  concession 
canopies,  and  then  disappear  entire- 
ly. The  midway  is  vacant.  Mister 
Leon  is  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the 
pagoda,  watching  the  raindrops 
pock  the  sand.  He  tilts  a  can  of 
chicken  soup  against  the  purple 
cushion  of  his  lip,  pouring  the  cold 
yellow  broth  past  his  teeth.  Then 
he  sighs  with  satisfaction,  a  burst- 
valve  noise.  "I  love  days  like  this," 
he  says. 

The  boss  of  all  the  ride  jocks 
comes  by  and  loans  us  money  for 
lunch.  For  three  dollars,  I  buy  a  slice 
of  pizza,  slick  with  pooled  oils.  A 
young  woman  is  at  the  counter, 
drinking  half-and-half  from  a  pint 
box.  Her  face  and  neck  show  a 
plague  of  violet  hickeys.  A  man 
comes  over,  eating  a  chicken  leg. 
Still  chewing,  he  leans  in  to  kiss  her, 
and  she  turns  away.  He  winks  at  me, 
then  endeavors  to  pull  her  collar 
down  to  expose  a  full  breast.  His  fin- 
gers leave  a  cordovan  smear  of  sauce 
on  her  neck.  "Would  you  quit?"  she 
says.  "You're  embarrassing  me."  I 
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e   her  voice.   She   is  my 
m  the  train. 

'You're  embarrassing  yourself," 

nize  his  voice 

ide,  her  beloved. 

my  pizza  in  the  barn  where 

have  the  animal  shows.  There's 

,i  pay  phone  in  the  tar  corner.  1 

should  call  my  mother,  but  I  don't 

want  to  think  about  what's  gone  on 

in  that  bouse  since  1  left.  No  doubt 

they've  talked  things  around  to 

where  the  blame  tor  the  fight  is  mine 

alone.  The  thought  tills  me  with 

nausea  and  fatigue.  1  leave  the  pay 

phone  be. 

The  rain  departs,  and  the  ochre 
glare  of  the  muddled  carnival  lights 
once  more  infests  the  sky.  Ellis,  it 
would  seem,  has  abandoned  his 
scheme  of  getting  the  boss  to  catch 
Mister  Leon  doping  on  the  job. 
When  the  giant  slips  down  beneath 
the  platform  to  take  his  dose,  Ellis 
follows.  The  men  are  all  bleary 
cheer  when  they  resurface. 

"Hey,  you  like  magic  tricks'"  Mis- 
ter Leon  asks  me  with  a  grin. 

"Yes,"  1  say. 

1  le  sucks  mightily  on  his  cigarette, 
and  then  he  taps  a  long  caterpillar  of 
ash  on  the  front  of  my  shirt.  "Abra- 
cadabra, you  Ye  an  ashtray." 

"Now  come  on,  Leon,"  says  Ellis. 
"This  is  our  buddy  here.  This  dude's 
on  our  team." 

Mister  Leon  squints  at  Ellis 
rheumily,  as  though  catching  a  faint 
whiff  of  Ellis's  concealed  treasons. 

"Nobody's  on  my  team,"  says  Mister 

Leon.  A  sudden  abstracted  melancholy 

grips  him.  "Shit,  there's  such  nobody 

on  my  team,  I'm  not  even 

on  my  team." 


A.  ^  woman  stands  at  the  gate,  gaz- 
ing at  nothing.  "Come  on,  lady,"  Ellis 
bowls  at  her.  "Come  be  a  buccaneer." 
Her  face  is  as  blank  and  guileless 
as  a  peeled  apple.  "What  type  ot  ride 


is  rh 


is.     siie  asks  me,  an 


d  I 


realize 


she  is  blind. 

"It's  a  kind  of  a  boat,"  I  say.  "It 
swings  back  and  forth." 

"1  )oes  it  go  upside  down.'" 

"No,  bi  i  it  goes  really  fast." 

"But  n<  I  upside  down'" 

"No." 

"Would    you    help    me    on    it, 


She  clasps  m\  band  and  presses 
her  warm,  solid  forearm  to  mine. 
We  make  our  way  up  the  platform. 
With  each  step,  her  toot  hovers  m 
the  air,  searching  tor  treacherous 
changes  in  the  ground  beneath  her. 
Ellis  starts  the  ride.  1  keep  a  close 
eye  on  the  blind  woman,  ready  to 
throw  the  brake  switch  it  1  see  her 
start  to  panic.  But  she  doesn't.  Even 
as  the  ride  goes  vertical,  and  every- 
one else  is  screaming,  she  wears  an 
easeful  look,  as  though  she'd  just  re 
called  the  answer  to  a  question  that 
had  been  worrying  her  tor  a  \er\ 
long  time. 

When  the  boat  subsides,  1  help 
the  woman  oft  the  platform.  She  is 
giggling  uncontrollably.  She  keeps 
saying,  "Thank  you,  thank  you." 
And  I  start  giggling,  too.  She  could 
not  have  enjoyed  riding  the  Pirate 
as  much  as  I  enjoy  the  sight 

^-y"  ot  her  laughing  face. 
'inv  it's  dark.  This  is  an  in- 
stant when  the  carnival  lights  have 
finally  bullied  the  sun  away,  and  the 
sky  glows  the  colors  ot  infection. 
The  egrets  notice,  and  all  at  once 
they  flee  the  drainage  canal  behind 
the  parking  lot.  They  settle,  pale 
and  watchful,  in  the  high  limbs  ot 
the  live  oak  trees  behind  the  Giant 
Wheel,  but  they  cannot  sleep  with 
the  midway  lights  on  them.  For  a 
time,  the  trees  are  whitely  restless 
with  the  labor  ot  the  egrets  stowing 
and  unstowing  anxious  wings. 

The  darkness  brings  the  red- 
haired  girl  back  to  me.  Again  she  is 
sucking  her  incandescent  candy.  She 
takes  a  seat  next  to  where  I'm  stand- 
ing. I  can  smell  the  lemony-piney 
scent  ot  her  shampoo. 

"Remember  me?"  she  asks. 

"Nope,"  I  say,  grinning. 

"Shut  up.  Yes,  you  do,"  she  says. 
"I'm  Katie.  I've  seen  you  so  many 
times  I  thought  we  should  get  to 
know  each  other." 

"It's  good  to  know  you  then,"  I  say. 

She  slips  her  cool  bouquet  ot  tin- 
kers into  my  hand.  We  talk  while 
the  ride  fills  up. 

"Do  you  know  any  secrets?"  she 
asks. 

"Yes." 

"Fair  stuff,  I  mean.  Like,  can  you 
show  me  how  to  win  at  the  games?" 


"Yeah.  Don't  mess  w  ith  ^ 
the  first  place." 

"Ob,  don't   be  stale.  Tb 
show  you  the  trie  ks?" 

"Yeah,  but  I  can't  tell  you 

"Why  not?" 

"I  don't  know.  They'd  fet  i 
the  mermaids." 

"Sounds  like  a  thrill  tor  v.  . 
cocks  a  coquette's  eye  at  ri 
you  get  a  break,  or  do  you  jijti 
all  the  time?" 

I  tell  her  1  get  a  dinner  Ipa 
nine.  "Why?" 

She  shrubs.  "You  could  $ 
some  crap.  I'm  wild  about  crad* 

I  ask  where  she'll  be  at  ninA 

"How  about  over  there,  I 
thing  where  you  toss  the  dim! 
can  meet  me  there." 

"I  will." 

The  felonious  old  elec* 

crackles  in  my  groin.  A  he|ftl 

brine  builds  behind  my  eyes|l 

swings  once   moi|  ; ; 

trots  off  into  the  ni« 


B 


reak  time,  and  I  am  c 
joyous.  1  run  first  to  the  parkij 
where  I  piss  in  the  lee  ot  ae 
trailer.  Since  yesterday's  run-i  w 
the  law,  I  am  careful  to  avoT 
portable  toilets  at  all  costs,  lie 
go  to  meet  my  Katie.  But  I 
find  her  at  the  dime  pitch.  T\> 
women  stand  at  the  rope,  tl  g 
coins  at  red  circles  on  a  lin>e 
mat.    The    dime    pitch    oftt 
wretched     bounty — thrift-: 
crockery,  cloudy  pilsner  glassed 
tee  mugs  bearing  obscure  slogi: 
DILWORTH  COLLEGE  GRANDDaT 
WEAVER  COUNTY  RECYCLINGj 
GRAM — and  heaps  of  yellowi; 
shirts.  One  says  in  hand-scny| 
letters,  beneath  a  portrait  of  A  3 
Davis,   KEEP  ABORTION   SAFE!* 
FUNKY.  While  the  attendants 
looking,  tine  of  the  old  wep 
places  the  toe  of  her  loafer  o : 
mistossed  coin  and  draws  it  bacj 
der  the  rope. 

I  toss  four  of  my  own  dear  d 
and  Katie  does  not  appear.  I  1 
for  twenty  minutes  under  the  cj 
pitch  shanty,  and  then  stalk  of 
with  shame  and  anger. 

On  my  way  back  to  the  Pir? 
spot  a  column  ot  siren  lights  ci 
ing  up  the  midway.  The  shi 
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1,  and  in  fact  there  is  a  circle 
ness,  a  stillness  of  catastrophe, 
ng  out  from  the  boat.  Satan's 
is  empty  and  not  moving,  and 
aaises  Volantes  do  not  swing, 
jrs  to  me  that  Ellis  and  Leon, 
the  influence  of  drugs,  perhaps 
to  close  the  lap  bars,  spilled  a 
f  patrons  into  the  engine  well, 
imehow  I  will  catch  the  blame 
is.  I  jog  the  rest  of  the  way  to 
lat- 
ter Leon  and  Ellis  stand  on  the 
;ck,  staring  down  behind  the 
As  it  turns  out,  it's  the  Zipper 
ias  drawn  the  EMTs  and  the 
ng  cruisers.  I  mount  the  deck 
an  ambulance  departing, 
hat  happened?"  I  ask. 
ster  Leon  glares  at  me  briefly 
urns  back  to  watch  a  young  boy 
ing  the  last  of  a  candy  apple. 
s  Gary,  man,"  says  Ellis,  shak- 
is  head,  though  I  can  see  in  his 
certain  grave  pleasure  at  bear- 
*ie  bad  news    He  explains  im- 
ntly  that  Gary's  dancing  failed 
ronight,  and  that  he  was  struck 
le  skull  by  a  spinning  cage. 
ipped  him  like  that,"  Ellis  says, 
3ing  his  fingers  and  uttering  a 
p  cluck  in  the  deeps  of  his 
k.  "Took  a  rough  knock,  but 
a  tough  little  fucker.  He'll  be 
out  here  in  two  weeks.  Tempo- 
setback  is  all  it  is." 
ister  Leon  snorts.  "And  I  mean 
iorary.  If  he  makes  it  to  the  hos- 
,  I'll  buy  you  a  lemonade." 
>r  an  interval,  the  police  and 
ren  mill  around.  They  rope  off 
midway  twenty  feet  on  either 
of  the  Zipper.  Then  the  uni- 
ed  officials  saunter  to  their  cars, 
rides  start  up  again.  Mister  Leon 
rns  to  the  control  pagoda,  and 
Pirate  is  back  in  business.  We  are 
bed  with  customers.  Somehow, 
i  has  gotten  out  that  the  Pirate 
gives  the  best  view  of  the 
accident  scene. 


m-t  midnight,  we  are  packing  up 
o  back  to  the  train  when  the  boss 
>  us  a  visit.  He  is  here,  I'm  assum- 
to  shore  up  morale  among  the 
jocks  after  Gary's  injury,  to  noti- 
s  of  new  precautions  to  forestall 
ire  accidents.  In  fact,  he  has 
le  by  to  tell  us  we'll  be  pulling  an 


all-night  shift  this  evening.  With 
Gary  down,  there  will  be  no  one  to 
dismantle  the  Zipper  tomorrow  night 
when  the  fair  packs  up  for  Georgia. 
The  Pirate  crew  will  have  to  break  it 
down  tonight.  "Like  hell  we  will," 
says  the  giant. 

The  boss  grudgingly  hands  Leon 
forty  dollars.  Ellis  smiles  and  holds 
out  his  hand  for  a  share,  but  Leon 
has  already  slipped  the  bills  into 
his  pocket. 

The  fair  empties  out,  and  we  get 
to  work.  We  take  down  the  light 
stuff  first,  the  railings,  the  racks  of 
lightbulbs,  and  pile  them  in  a  trailer. 
We  hoist  the  decking,  which  is  four- 
by-eight  sheets  of  quarter-inch  steel. 
Nobody  works  with  gloves,  or  offers 
them.  When  the  decking's  loaded, 
my  fingers  are  numb,  and  I've  got 
deep  red  creases  in  my  palms. 

We  take  up  the  steel  joists  be- 
neath the  platform,  beams  that  take 
two  men  straining  hard  to  move,  so 
heavy  that  when  we  set  them  down, 
I  feel  dizzy  and  unmoored,  as  though 
I'm  going  to  float  off  like  a  soap  bub- 
ble. No  one  talks  to  pass  the  time. 
Ellis  keeps  up  a  stream  of  mumbled 
curses,  swearing  oaths  against  Mister 
Leon  when  his  back  is  turned.  Leon 
works  relentlessly,  in  silence. 

Ellis  and  I  are  humping  a  joist,  El- 
lis in  the  lead.  He's  moving  fast  and 
carelessly.  He  pulls  me  into  a  stray  I- 
beam  lying  in  the  dirt.  My  shin  racks 
hard  against  the  beam's  sharp  lip, 
and  I  drop  the  joist  in  the  sand. 
"Hell's  the  matter  with  you?"  El- 
lis says. 

I  lift  my  cuff.  Blood  is  darkening 
my  sock.  "Walk  it  off,"  says  Ellis. 

We  work  without  stopping  until 
the  blue  of  morning  comes.  We've 
been  on  our  feet  for  nearly  twenty 
hours.  One  leg  of  my  jeans  has  torn 
from  hip  to  ankle.  My  face  is  black 
with  axle  grease,  and  my  skull  pulses 
and  buzzes  with  fatigue.  I  consider 
sprinting  for  the  woods,  but  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  men  would  do  if  they 
caught  up  to  me. 

Leon  announces  that  somebody, 
Ellis  or  me,  he  doesn't  care  which, 
has  got  to  climb  up  into  the  ride  to 
lash  the  Zipper's  cages  against  its 
chassis  with  ratchet  straps  so  that  the 
whole  piece  can  be  lowered  safely 
with  the  crane.  "I  ain't  doing  it,"  says 


Ellis.  "Let  the  new  man  have  a  shot." 

The  giant  gives  me  a  weary  look 
and  hands  me  a  dozen  looped  straps. 
"Go  on,  get  up  there  then." 

"Damn  it,  Ellis,"  I  say  feebly.  "You 
said  you'd  do  the  high  climbing." 

He  coughs  and  spits  an  oyster  onto 
the  sand.  "I  changed  my  mind,"  he 
says. 

I  climb  into  the  Zipper's  rusted 
spars  on  trembling  arms.  Halfway  up, 
my  foot  slips  on  a  greased  bolt.  I 
tumble  backward,  just  barely  getting 
hold  of  a  carriage  pin  to  arrest  my 
fall.  If  I'd  missed,  I'd  have  rattled 
down  through  thirty  feet  of  steel 
spans  like  a  pachinko  ball.  The 
sound  of  the  men's  laughter  rises  up 
to  me  with  the  crying  of  the  egrets  as 
they  stir. 

When  I  make  it  back  to  earth,  the 
giant  claps  me  on  the  back. 

"Enjoying  yourself?"  the  giant 
asks. 

"Not  so  much,"  I  croak. 

He  raises  his  lip,  exposing  a 

darkened  tooth  like  a  sunflower 

hull.  He  says,  "I  guess  that's  why 

they  call  it  work.  The  best  part  is, 

you  get  to  do  it  all  over 

again  tonight." 


B 


"efore  the  fair  opens  for  its  fi- 
nal day,  we  crawl  beneath  the  ride 
to  sleep.  Ellis  and  Leon  doze  on 
sheets  of  splintered  plywood.  Prefer- 
ring grass  and  sand  beneath  my 
cheek,  I  sleep  on  bare  ground.  Be- 
fore I  nod  off,  a  beautiful,  tiny  green 
lizard  walks  across  my  hand.  I  grab 
for  him  and  he  springs  free,  but  be- 
fore he  runs  off  I  manage  to  pin  him 
with  my  thumb  in  a  patch  of  brittle 
grass.  He  turns  his  head  to  look  at 
me.  He  has  a  long  impassive  face 
and  a  deep-set  mouth,  which  gives 
the  impression  that  he's  smiling.  His 
tiny  rib  cage,  made  of  bones  no  larg- 
er than  a  human  hair,  heaves  like  a 
bellows.  His  skin,  I  notice,  is  a  mo- 
saic of  tiny  yellow  and  blue  discs;  he 
isn't  green  at  all.  I  let  him  go,  and 
he  skedaddles  off  toward  the  Crab 
Rangoon  stand. 

I  sleep  so  deeply  that  it  takes  me 
a  while  to  stir  even  when  Leon 
starts  the  ride  above  me,  a  noise 
like  an  air  bombardment.  I  sit  up 
and  brush  away  the  sand.  My  arms 
and  ankles,  I  see,  are  broken  out  in 
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:ns  oi  searing,  pearly  boils.  Ellis, 
awake  on  his  pallet  and  drinking  a 
beer,  beams  a  jeer  at  me.  "Got  a  lit- 
ile  itch.'"  he  asks. 

The  ground  around  me,  I  notice 

now,   is  a  bustling  realm  oi  tire 

ants.   1  j timp  up  and  swat  at  my 

clothes  while  Ellis  laughs 

(-^  and  laughs. 
^M  ary,  the  dancer,  is  in  a  coma 
and  is  riot  expected  to  last  the  night. 
We  learn  this  from  a  young  man 
with  a  notepad,  covering  the  acci- 
dent for  the  local  press.  "Hey,  so  talk 
to  me,"  the  young  reporter  says, 
wanding  the  butt  ot  his  ballpoint 
pen  at  Leon,  Ellis,  and  me.  "What 
can  you  tell  me  about  Gary  Mason.' 
The  kind  of  guy  he  was.'" 

The  giant  looks  back  at  him  with 
lightless  eves,  then  goes  to  smoke  in 
the  pagoda.  Ellis  is  happy  to  talk.  "Gary 
was  a  seriously  generous  person,"  says 
Ellis.  "He  would  give  you  his  last  dol- 
lar it  he  was  starving  to  death." 

The  reporter  gives  a  cold,  superi- 
or smile.  "You  know  what  1  heard 
from  the  company  lawyer/  That  a 
few  years  back  he  pulled  a  bid  in 
Jackson  Correctional  tor  putting  his 
hands  on  a  six-year-old."  The  young 
man  lights  a  cigarette,  seeming  to 
relish  his  custody  ot  this  ugly  infor- 
mation. "So  naturally,  they're  trying 
to  pin  that  thing  from  the  other 
night  on  him,  but  to  me,  there's 
something  about  it  that  doesn't  pass 
the  smell  test."  He  takes  a  lan- 
guorous drag  ot  his  cigarette  and 
narrows  his  eyes  at  the  Chaises 
Volantes,  as  though  the  Chaises 
Volantes  do  not  pass  the  smell  test 
either.  Then  he  goes  across  the  way 
to  Wade's  Hoop-La,  the  basketball 
toss.  Amazingly,  the  reporter  sinks 
three  shots  out  ot  five,  even  though 
the  hoop  is  rigged  and 
shaped  like  a  kidney  bean. 


A 


.t  dusk,  one  ot  the  high  brass 
from  the  carnival  office  stops  by.  He 
is  an  old  man  with  a  kind  face,  a  bow 
tie,  and  a  clean  white  shirt.  He  looks 
at  me,  my  face  and  torn  jeans,  and 
winces.  "My  God,  son.  You  need  to 
put  some  new  trousers  on." 

"Want  to  give  me  yours,"  1  say. 

"What's  that  shit  all  over  your 
face.7  You   look    like   a   chimney 


sweep.  Get  yourself  cleaned  up  it 
you  want  to  keep  your  job." 

1  go  to  the  4-H  pavilion.  1  call  my 
mother's  house  collect.  Her  voice 
comes  on  (he  line. 

"1  lello,"  I  say. 

".Aha,"  she  savs.  Her  voice  is 
hard.  "Good  to  know  you're  still 
breathing." 

"How  would  you  like  to  drive  to 
Norton  Beach.'"  I  ask  her.  I  explain 
to  her  about  the  carnival,  that  I  need 
to  get  out  ot  here. 

"Well,  1  think  it  sounds  enriching, 
honestly." 

"Come  and  get  me,"  1  say. 

"David  has  a  fractured  rib  and  a 
crack  in  his  cheekbone,"  she  says. 
"It's  not  all  your  fault,  1  know. 
You're  both  barbarous  idiots,  as  t,n  .is 
I'm  concerned.  It  I  weren't  the  tool 
that  I  am,  I'd  tell  the  two  ot  you  to 
go  fly  a  kite  and  live  out  my  crone- 
hood  m  solitude." 

"Will  you  please  come  and  get 
me.'" 

"What  you  ask  is  impossible.  I 
can't  bring  you  back  here." 

"(  mild  you  wire  me  some  mon- 
ey?" 

"A  hundred  dollars  is  missing  from 
my  purse." 

"Ninety,"  I  say. 

"Ah,  my  apologies,"  she  says. 

"Just  get  in  the  car,"  I  say. 

The  line  is  silent  a  moment.  She 
sighs.  "Look,  darling,  I'm  sorry,  but 
now  isn't  a  good  time.  The  Hender- 
sons will  be  here  in  an  hour,  and 
I've  got  a  dozen  crabs  to  stuff.  Call 
me  in  two  or  three  days,  and  we  can 
talk  things  over.  David  s  still  in 
a  fury." 

"In  two  or  three  days  I'll  be  dead," 
I  say. 

"Don't  be  ridiculous.  1  love  you, 
and  check  in  soon."  She  hangs  up. 

I  emit  a  sob.  I  should  run  for  the 
forest  and  sleep  in  the  orange 
groves.  Instead,  I  go  and  watch  the 
Bengal  tigers  that  live  in  a  cage  in 
the  back  of  a  trailer  across  from  the 
Jolly  Flume.  The  big  male  is  in  a  fix 
ot  his  own.  He  paces  ten  steps  tor- 
ward  in  his  cage,  turns,  and  paces 
ten  steps  back.  The  smaller  female 
stands  in  his  path  and  tries  to  nuz- 
zle his  cheek,  but  he  has  lost 
his  mind  and  won't  be  put  off 
his  route. 


Then,  through  the  wire    e 
the  cage,  who  do  1  see  but'ie 
K.n  ie,  the  green  glow  in  h    i 
bobbing  like  a  beacon.  I  set  f 
her.  The  midway  is  cramml 
moist,  plodding  crowds  on    i 
night  ot  the  fair.  I  dodge  tn 
th(    pei  iph  ,  past  the  Dime  Tjs 
the  Jungle  v  ml.  I  call  Kal  ie'  I 
but  she  cannot  hear  me  over  v 
ot  people  and  machines.  Sh  I 
k>\   with  her,  1  see.  Thc\   ,n 
ing  briskly  down  the  empty  I 
the  midway,  past  the  Forty  i 
the  trough  where  tor  five 
you  can  pan  a  sack  ot  rigg 
prestudded  with  unprecmus 
run  after  her  on  aching  knee 
Katie's  name.  I  am  just  behi 
now.  She  turns  and  stares 
Her  face  goes  hard,  sieve* 
warmth  and  recognition.  I  re 
her,  and  she  yells  something 
do  not  hear.  The  light  in  her 
has  gone  out. 
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REVIEWS 


EW  BOOKS 

John  Leonard 


I  T~.  I.  Warshawksi,  the  hard- 

/   boiled,  softhearted  heroine  of 

Sara  Paretsky's  wonderful  se- 

of  detective  novels,  is  Chicago- 

rt,  Polish  American,  a  lapsed 

lolic,  and  tall  enough  to  have  gone 

J  ollege  on  a  basketball  scholarship. 

s  gumshoe  wears  both  high  heels 

high-tops.  Whereas  Paretsky  her- 

is  short,  Jewish,  and  grew  up  in 

testant  Republican  Kansas.  From 

memoir,  WRITING  IN  AN  AGE 

SILENCE  (Verso,  $22.95),  we  ex- 

t  an  account  of  the  wish  fulfillment 

veil  as  the  art  involved  in  trans- 

ming  rural  mouse   into  urban 

Ikyrie.  And,  sure  enough,  she  alter- 

is  all  over  the  place.  But  even  these 

es  serve  a  higher  purpose  and  a  fu- 

js  polemic.  She  is  dealing,  she  says, 

th  the  dominant  question  of  my 

n  life,  the  effort  to  find  a  voice,  the 

ort  to  help  others  on  the  margins 


find  a  voice,  the 
effort  to  under- 
stand and  come  to 
terms  with  ques- 
tions of  power  and 
powerlessness." 

Her  father  may 
have  been  a  re- 
search scientist 
and  her  mother  a 
librarian,  but  Sara 
was  brought  up 
in  an  abusive, 
violence-filled 
household  and 
conditioned  to 
loathe  herself. 
Even  after  she  got 
herself  a  National 
Merit  Scholarship 
to  the  University 
of  Kansas  and  a 
Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  she  would  grad- 
uate to  a  series  of  dead-end  jobs,  until 
time  spent  as  a  social  worker,  the  ad- 
vent of  the  civil-rights  and  women's 
movements,  psychotherapy,  and  a  sup- 
portive husband  encouraged  her  to 
write  with  her  own  inflections — which 
inflections  then  somehow  mysterious- 
ly cohered  in  the  re- 
demptive figure  of 
V.I.,  a  woman  war- 
rior. Think  of  Paret- 
sky, then,  as  the  Bil- 
lie  Jean  King  of  the 
private-eye  novel. 
Although  V.I.  spe- 
cializes in  white- 
collar  crime,  she  has 
been  from  the  begin- 
ning as  much  a  feminist  as  a  shamus, 
enlisted  on  behalf  of  everybody  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  class,  race,  and  gen- 
der tracks  against  old  money,  corporate 


avarice,  police  corruption,  industrial 
pollution,  prison  squalor,  abortion- 
clinic  bombings,  real-estate  scam- 
mings,  and  the  well-heeled  hypocrisies 
of  the  archdiocese  and  the  political  es- 
tablishment. In  Total  Recall  (2001),  all 
in  one  memorable  sitting,  V.I.  took  on 
the  Holocaust,  insurance  agencies 
that  refused  to  pay  off  on  Jewish  poli- 
cies, reparations  to  African  Ameri- 
cans for  the  slavery  years,  repressed 
memory,  and  confabulating  regres- 
sion therapists. 

But  Writing  in  an  Age  of  Silence  has 
somewhere  else  to  go,  with  an  urgent 
political  agenda.  To  Paretsky  it  seems 
that  the  Bush  regime  is  repealing  every 
advance  in  social  justice  that  enabled 
her  to  speak  out  in  the  first  place,  that, 
since  9/11,  an  "invisible,  invasive  gov- 
ernment" has  sought  to  bully  its  citi- 
zens into  "speaking  in  whispers  out  of 
fear,"  and  that  the  principal  instru- 
ment of  that  bullying  is  the  Patriot 
Act,  authorizing  warrantless  shadow 
ministries  to  ditch  habeas  corpus,  tap 
phones,  open  mail,  and  ransack  li- 
braries, bookstores,  and  hard  drives. 
With  this  passionate  Zolaesque  j 'ac- 
cuse! she  honors  a  family  tree  that  in- 
cludes grandparents  who  met  on  a 
picket  line  at  an  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union  strike  and  a 
great- uncle  Wobbly  so  dangerous  to 
the  Republic  that  he  was  deported  dur- 
ing the  red-baiting  Palmer  raids  after 
World  War  I. 

Not  that  the  Bushies  need  any 
help,  but  they  could  certainly 
pick  up  useful  tips  on  bigger 
and  better  repressions  from  Nathan 
Englander's  THE 
MINISTRY  OF  SPE- 
CIAL CASES  (Knopf, 
$25).  We  have  been 
waiting  for  a  novel 
from  Englander  ever 
since  his  collection 
of  short  stories,  For 
the  Relief  of  Unbear- 
able Urges,  reminded 
everybody  eight  years 
ago  of  Philip  Roth,  Saul  Bellow,  and 
Isaac  Bashevis  Singer.  But  who  could 
have  guessed  that  hed  reimagine  Ar- 
gentina during  the  Dirty  War  of  the 
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1970s?  That  he'd  think  about  fathers 
and  sons  and  Jewish  family  life  in 
Buenos  Aires,  about  bureaucracy  and 
torture  and  genocide,  as  children  were 
"disappeared"  from  their  streets  and 
schools — as,  in  tact,  they  were  tossed 
out  of  airplanes  into  the  River  Plata.1 
"You  must  open  your  eves  and  look  up, 
Mrs.  Poznan —  It  isn't  angels  you'll  see. 
Those  are  bodies  raining  down  from 
the  sky." 

This  resonates  of  Singer,  yes,  but 
also  of  Bernard  Malamud  and  Lewis 
Carroll,  plus  the  Kaflca  who  wrote  The 
Trial,  and,  it  I'm  not  mistaken,  quite 
a  bit  of  Jin  Weil,  the  Czech  Jew  whose 
long-lost  novels  were  rediscovered  by 
Philip  Roth  on  one  of  his  trips  to  East- 
ern Europe.  With  so  many  noses  run- 
ning around,  changing  shape,  there 
must  also  be  a  Gogol  somewhere.  And 
all  these  writers  seem  to  have  gone 
to  some  slapstick  movie,  A  Night  at  the 
Opera  maybe,  with  the  Marx  brothers 
and  Dostoevsky's  Grand  Inquisitor. 
You  will  wonder  how  a  novel  about 
parents  looking  tor  and  tailing  to  find 
their  lost  son,  about  a  machinery  of 
state  determined  to  abolish  not  only 
the  future  but  also  the  past,  can  be 
horrifying  and  funny  at  the  same  time. 
Somehow — out  of  strangled  ironies 
and  brutal  pratfall;  out  of  Lenin  and 
Lermontov,  Mem  Kampf  and  The 
Cherry  Orchard,  Wagner  and  Peron, 
the  Pink  House,  the  green  Falcons, 
the  duplicitous  priest,  the  plastic  sur- 
geon, the  goon  squads  and  garbage- 
men  and  gravediggers — this  one  is. 
"How  true  is  anything  that  only  one 
man  believes?"  we  are  asked.  And  the 
answer  arrives  with  a  grinning  rictus. 

Not  at  all  funny  but  equally 
savage  is  ALLAH  IS  NOT 
OBLIGED  (Anchor,  $12.95), 
the  last  novel  by  Ahmadou  Kourouma 
to  reach  these  shores  from  the  Ivory 
Coast,  at  least  in  translation  from  the 
French.  Kourouma,  who  died  in  2003, 
actually  served  in  Indochina  in  the 
French  colonial  army  before  returning 
to  Africa  to  write  the  plays  and  novels 
that  would  send  him  directly  into  ex- 
ile. An  earlier  fiction,  the  superbly  al- 
legorical Monnew,  was  a  loving,  skep- 
tical, pyrotechnic,  and  rather  jaunty 
novel  evoking  what  colonialism  felt 
like  t(  >  its  African  victims,  how  the  his- 
torical, linguistic,  and  metaphysical 


baggage  of  the  imperium  was  translat- 
ed into  a  Malinke  culture  half  animist 
and  half  Islamic,  and  how  the  corrupt 
black  nationalists  and  one-party  state 
behaved  alter  the  French  fled.  You  had 
to  imagine  not  only  griots,  marabouts, 
soothsayers,  and  fetishists  beating  on 
tam-t.uns  and  plinking  on  balaphons, 
but  also  an  Adolf  Hitler  who  didn't 
know  enough  magic  to  turn  himself 
into  an  echo  or  a  vulture,  and  so  \\ .is 
smoked  and  grilled  in  the  bowels  of  his 
palace  with  his  wife  and  dog. 

Allah  Is  Not  C  )bliged  is  the  story  of  an- 
other child  of  Malinke  culture,  a  ten- 
year-old  "street  kid"  named  Birahima, 
who,  with  the  opportunistic  sorcerer 
Yacouba,  leaves  his  village  in  the  Ivory 
Coast  to  look  for  his  aunt  somewhere 
in  Liberia,  only  to  tall  into  the  negligent 
hands  of  the  hashish-addicted  child 
soldiers  in  bloody  service  to  Charles 
Taylor's  NPFL,  and  then  into  the 
equally  negligent  hands  of  equally  de- 
praved clan  killers  in  the  service  of 
Samuel  Doe's  ULIMO.  From  inside  Bi- 
rahima's  head,  with  the  help  of  glos- 
saries and  lexicons  in  European  and 
African  languages,  we  learn  more  than 
we  want  to  about  the  loss  of  innocence, 
the  lunacy  of  religion,  and  warlords 
and  fratricide  in  today's  Liberia  and 
Sierra  Leone.  We're  also  treated  to  a 
kind  ot  bandit  style  of  purloined, 
vagabond  locutions,  part  suta,  part 
swearing,  part  hush — "as  filthy  and  dis- 
gusting as  a  hyena's  anus";  "not  worth 
an  old  grandmother's  fart";  "Maman 
moved  on  her  arse  like  a 
caterpillar  in  fits  and 
starts";  "proud  as  a  Sene- 
galese wrestling  champi- 
on"; "they'd  stick  a  live 
bee  right  in  your  eye."  Al- 
though Birahima  and 
Kourouma  obviously  have 
strong  opinions  about 
goats,  kola  nuts,  buffalo 
spirits,  gold  dealers,  cut- 
throats, and  Islam,  they  really,  really 
hate  the  French. 


dead  brother;  one  unregeneraln  ,.- 
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OHN      DONNE:     THE      RE 

)  SOUL  (Norton,  $35)  is 
lively  despite  itself.  Considering 
his  raucous  times,  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  the  poet  and  preacher 
wasn't  really  up  to  much — one  stint  ot 
soldiering;  one  long  marriage;  one 


1 


er;  a  number  of  erotic  poaj 
satires  that  he  kept  from  he 
lished;  a  greater  number  of 
mg  sermons  and  1  loly  Sonne 
which  would  find  print;  man 
seeking  favors,  appointmerl 
loan;  and  a  tubercular  dead  | 
fifty-eight.  Throughout  it  all,  o 
a  marvelous  mind  watched  its 
meticulous   notes,   made 
metaphors,  and  moved  on  like  A  \ 
ening  of  light.  But  motions! 
mind  .ire  hard  to  make  exciting 
you  go  in  tor  precisely  the  sor 
Crit  that  T.  S.  Eliot  indulged  ai 
Stubbs  eschews. 

Biographer  Stubbs  has  hid 
want  of  racy  material  with  ser 
that  are  supple  and  witty,  digi 
that  are  gossipy  and  engrossin 
bars  on  the  religious  wars  betwe 
man  Catholics,  high-church  An 
and  those  increasingly  obstreper 
ritans,  and  quite  a  lot  about  rea! 
and  disease.  (See,  for  instance,  d 
and/or  the  application  of  dead  p 
to  one's  feverish  feet.)  We  will 
quainted  by  accretion  with  Don 
courtier  and  genius,  the  Catholi 
became  an  Anglican,  the  man- 
town  who  became  an  ascetic,  the 
tertul  groveller"  and  prince  of  "ci' 
spection"  who,  after  the  too-1 
maniage  he  hoped  would  upward 
bilize  himself  but  rather  almost  p 
nently  ruined  his  career  prospects| 
his  head  down,  his  options  open, 
powder  dry  for  the  rl 
his  life.  Had  King  Jan 
who  was  once  quot- 
saying  that  "Dr.  Do) 
verses  are  like  the  pea 
God;  they  pass  all  ui 
standing" — given  h1 
diplomatic  post,  he  n 
never  have  found  Gc 
But  in  Donne's  ca; 
with  so  many  other 
table  writers,  the  life  is  inte^ 
only  because  the  literary  texts  1 
endured.  A  biographer  who  gives  s 
shrift  to  the  strategies  and  the 
plexities  of  the  sermons  and  son! 
shirks  his  duty.  Just  tor  instance, 
did  Shakespeare,  with  whom  Do 
shared  several  decades,   a  cl( 
Catholicism,  and  a  metrical  tradec; 
seem  to  have  so  much  more  tun  p 
ing  with  the  language? 
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I  invention  of  human  rights 

I,  of) 

;  oanna  Bourke 


ed  in  this  essay: 

ng  Human  Rights:  A  History,  by  Lynn  Hunt.  W.  W.  Norton.  320  pages. 
95. 


iving  in  Haiti  during  the  ruth- 
less dictatorships  of  Francois 
^Duvalier  and  his  son,  my  par- 
decided  to  teach  me  an  impor- 
lesson:  inhumanity  is  endemic  to 
luman  condition  but  so,  too,  is 
ance  to  brutality.  I  was  seven  years 
e  at  the  time,  and  we  were  stand- 
t  n  front  of  the  Marron  Inconnu 
te,  just  across  the  road  from  the 
lonal  Palace  in  Port-au-Prince, 
d  surroundings  of  abject  poverty, 
Marron  is  an  inspiring,  if  incon- 
'us,  sight:  a  bronze  figure  of  a  rebel 
;  from  the  1791-1804  revolution, 

na  Bourke  is  Professor  of  History  at 
ieck  College,  London,  and  the  author, 
recently,  of  An  Intimate  History  of 
ng  and  Fear:  A  Cultural  History. 


defiant  and  strong.  While  my  mother 
was  telling  me  Haiti's  story  of  bondage 
and  tyranny,  I  looked  up  at  this  freed 
slave,  who  was  still  holding  the  ma- 
chete he  had  used  to  cut  off  his  chains 
and  blowing  into  a  Iambi,  or  conch 
shell,  announcing  to  other  slaves  that 
the  time  to  fight  for  freedom  had  ar- 
rived. That  was  when  I  first  heard  the 
words  "liberte,  egalite,  fraternite,"  for 
the  slaves  of  Saint-Domingue  fought 
their  French  masters  with  the  songs 
and  slogans  of  the  French  Revolution 
on  their  lips.  The  grand  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man  and  Citizen,  which 
had  been  cobbled  together  by  deputies 
of  the  National  Assembly  of  France 
in  1789  and  had  declared  the  "natur- 
al, unalienable  and  sacred  rights  of 


man,"  including  the  right  to  "resis- 
tance to  oppression,"  saw  its  first  trial 
by  fire,  sword,  and  rifle  on  a  small  island 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Since  that  time,  oppressed  peoples 
throughout  the  world  have  taken  in- 
spiration from  the  notion  of  the  rights 
of  man,  as  well  as  from  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's Declaration  of  Independence  of 
1776,  which  proclaimed  that  "all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness." 
Today,  when  powerful  voices  in  the  af- 
fluent West  can  be  heard  defending  tor- 
ture and  indefinitely  pro- 
longed detention,  Jefferson's 
words  can  seem  as  revolu- 
tionary as  they  were  then, 
prompting  us  to  reflect  on 
how  historically  contingent 
the  concept  of  "unalienable 
Rights"  actually  is. 
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ights"  are  invented; 
the  category  "hu- 
an,"  contested.  In 
circles  of  international  law, 
"spot  the  omissions"  is  a  pop- 
ular pastime.  The  word  "hu- 
man" has  tended  to  refer  to 
well-off  heterosexual  men. 
They  were  swathed  in  white 
skins,  Western  bodies.  At 
various  times,  slaves,  reli- 
gious minorities  such  as 
Jews,  and  actors  (on  the 
grounds  that  an  actor  pre- 
^^™  tends  to  be  someone  else) 
were  set  outside  the  human. 
When  playwright,  feminist,  and  anti- 
slavery  activist  Olympe  de  Gouges  is- 
sued her  1791  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Woman  and  the  Female  Citizen ,  in 
which  she  maintained  that  "Woman  is 
born  free  and  lives  equal  to  Man  in  her 
rights,"  she  was  vilified  and,  eventual- 
ly, executed.  A  few  days  after  she  had 
her  head  chopped  off  with  the  guillo- 
tine (by  an  executioner  who,  inciden- 
tally, would  not  have  been  considered 
human  either,  for  he  engaged  in  a  dis- 
honorable profession),  revolutionary 
politician  Pierre  Gaspard  Chaumette 
urged  republican  women  to  "remember 
that  virago,  that  woman-man."  The 
"impudent"  de  Gouges,  he  continued, 
had  "abandoned  all  the  cares  of  her 
household  because  she  wanted  to  en- 
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gage  m  politics This  forgetfulness  of 

the  virtues  of  her  sex  Led  her  to  the 
scaffold."  h  wasn't  until  1944  that  the 
French  government  conceded  voting 
rights  to  the  female  sex. 

In  her  elegant  new  hook,  Inventing 
Human  Rights,  the  historian  Lynn 
Hunt  insists  that  such  exclusions  are 
less  interesting  than  a  more  basic  ques- 
tion about  human  rights:  How  was  it 
possible  that  an  eighteenth-century 
American  slave-owner  like  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  a  French  aristocrat  like 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  could  even 
conceive  of  the  "rights  of  man".'  Per- 
haps more  astonishingly,  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  1776 
and  the  French  Assembly's  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  Citizen 
of  1789  described  these  rights  as  "self- 
evident"  and  "unalienable."  Why  did 
the  talk  of  such  rights — natural,  equal, 
and  universal — appear  for  the  first  time 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century? 

Hunt's  answer  is  intriguing,  it  not 
audacious.  The  concept  of  rights,  she 
claims,  followed  the  rise  of  a  new  sen- 
sibility. Quite  literally,  people  became 
aware  for  the  first  time  that  other  hu- 
man beings  lived  autonomous  "inner" 
lives  and  were  capable  of  moral  judg- 
ment. The  emergence  of  the  physi- 
cal body  and  its  discontents  into  pub- 
lic visibility  was  essential  to  this 
process.  As  Europe  emerged  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  significant  changes  in 
bodily  comportment  were  gradually 
taking  place.  Private  spaces  were  in- 
creasingly demarcated.  By  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  toilets  were  referred  to 
with  discretion.  Siblings,  boarders, 
and  other  unmarried  people  were  no 
longer  routinely  sent  to  sleep  in  the 
same  bed.  Handkerchiefs,  rather  than 
hands,  were  used  to  blow  noses,  and 
utensils,  rather  than  snotty  fingers,  to 
eat  food.  Even  painters  took  more 
care  to  reproduce  the  individual  phys- 
iognomies of  their  sitters.  Violence- 
was  shunned.  A  demeanor  ot  silent, 
reverential  contemplation  at  musical 
concerts  was  adopted. 

Such  manners  were  more  than  skin- 
deep.  Respect  tor  the  bodily  integrity 
ot  others  both  forged  and  advanced  a 
sentimental  sympathy  for  the  human 
lot.  In  Characteristicks  of  Men,  Man- 
ners, Opinions,  Times,  published  in 
1711,  the  Third  Earl  ot  Shaftesbury 
developed  a  theory  ot  ethics  that 


emerged  not  from  religion  but  from 
natural  affection.  Imagination  was  the 
home  ot  a  "Divine  Presence"  in  each 
person.  Right  and  wrong,  Shaftesbury 
argued,  could  be  understood  through 
the  application  ot  the  imaginative 
powers  ot  sympathy,  allowing  one  pel 
son  to  experience  another's  pain. 

Shaftesbury's  ethics  were  radical. 
They  posited  a  new  image  ot  human- 
ity as  sympathetic  and  innately  moral. 
Adam  Smith  developed  the  idea  fur- 
ther in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments 
ot  1  759.  Man  may  seem  seltish,  Smith 
admitted  in  the  book's  first  senten<  e, 
but  there  are  "some  principles  in  his 
nature,  which  interest  him  in  the  for- 
tune ot  others,  and  render  their  hap- 
piness necessary  to  him,  though  he  de- 
rives nothing  from  it  except  the 
pleasure  ot  seeing  it."  Through  acts  of 
imagination,  other  people's  "agonies" 
are  made  manifest,  "and  we  then  trem- 
ble and  shudder  at  the  thought  ot  what 
lie  feels."  Fifty-five  years  later,  Thomas 
Jefferson  would  express  it  more  suc- 
cinctly: "Nature  hath  implanted  in  our 
breasts  a  love  of  others,  a  sense  ot 
duty  to  them,  a  moral  instinct . .  .which 
prompts  us  irresistibly  to  feel  and  to 
succor  their  distresses." 

This  belief  in  a  moral  instinct  en- 
abled people  to  see  other  human  be- 
ings as  creatures  like  themselves  and 
opened  up  a  space  for  talk  of  rights.  It 
encouraged  the  view  that  "he  is  like 
me,  so  he  deserves  the  same  rights  as 
me."  Enlarging  on  Norbert  Elias's 
analysis  ot  the  civilizing  process,  Hunt 
argues  that  "imagined  empathy"  not 
only  allowed  people  to  talk  about 
"rights";  it  also  provided  a  way  to  de- 
bate the  boundaries  ot  the  "human" 
part  ot  the  "human  rights"  equation. 

The  theoretical  shenanigans  of 
the  Third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
and  Adam  Smith  were  pro- 
foundly influential,  but  it  this  new  sen- 
sibility ot  compassion  was  to  spread 
beyond  its  narrow  base  ot  moral 
philosophers,  it  needed  to  attract  a 
wider  audience.  Hunt  believes  that 
the  burgeoning  expressi<  in  i  it  sympathy 
toward  strangers  was  the  outcome  ot 
the  dramatic  explosion  in  the  publi- 
cation and  reading  of  novels.  Fiction 
was  the  prime  tool  ot  an  education  sen- 
timentale,  forever  changing  human  sen- 
sibility. In  the  twenty-first  century,  hc- 


tion  is  rareK  ac<  orded  that  | 
power;  1  hint's  <.  laim  is  irres 
therefore,  to  those  ot  us  who  s 

.Alas,  1  lunt  does  not  besti 
rev<  ilut  i<  inary  power  on  just  any 
novel.  Rattier,  she  emphasizes 
portance  of  the  epistolary  n 
fiction  presented  in  the  form  ot 
ot  letters  or  diary  extracts.  Fofj  } 
Samuel  Richardson's  Pamela:  Ol 
Rewarded  ( 1 740)  is  an  exempk 
Pamela,  an  innocent  and  v 
chambermaid,  is  spied  upon, 
and  nearly  raped  by  her  em 
Mr.  B.  She  resists  all  his  advancj 
falling  to  her  knees,  cries,  "Fo 
sake,  your  Honour,  pity  a  p 
tressed  Creature,  that  knows  nc 
her  Duty,  but  how  to  cherish  heil 
and  good  Name!"  Pamela's  virtt) 
warded  at  the  end  of  the  hook  vi 
finally  convinced  of  her  innocer 
worth,  offers  to  marry  her. 

Strange  as  it  seems  to  our  ( 
ears  today,  the  impact  of  this  si 
eighteenth-century  readers  was  1 1 
dous.  They  "devoured"  it,  as  on 
er  confessed.  They  trembled 
Pamela  was  in  danger,  sobbed 
when  she  sobbed,  and  were  oil 
when  attempts  were  made  < 
virtue.  Because  many  of  the  mai 
acters  in  these  novels  were  on 
people  and  their  life  stories  were] 
their  own  voices,  readers  develj 
heightened  sense  of  identificatic1 
them,  becoming  concerned  fc 
emotionally  involved  in  thei 
Readers  realized  that  even  humb 
like  Pamela  had  an  "inner  self," 
teriority.  Indeed,  this  identificatru 
precisely  what  vexed  the  enefl 
the  novel  in  general.  Lewd  bel 
masturbation,  and  a  "morally  s 
self-absorption"  would  all  be  b 
on  the  new  craze  for  novel-read  \ 

Hunt  naturally  harbors  a  mor 
tive  attitude  toward  the  nove 
epistolary  form  of  fiction,  she 
out,  taught  readers  to  imagine  t 
people  as  similar  to  themselve: 
shared  mystery  of  pain  and  pleasui  | 
moted  empathetic  responses.  Witl  j 
rhetorical  flourish,  Hunt  asks  w  1 1 
it  could  possibly  be  a  coincident,  r 
"the  three  greatest  novels  of  ps  I 
logical  identification  of  the  eight:] 
century — Richardson's  Pamela  ('' 
and  Clarissa  (1747-48)  and  in 
Jacques  Rousseau's  Julie  (1761)—  i 
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u  ished  in  the  period  that  imme- 
ft  preceded  the  appearance  of  the 
if:  of 'the  rights  of  man'?"  Rather 
''limply  note  that  novehreading 
tjld  in  the  same  period  as  the  rise 
^flithetic  responses  (which  would 
m.)V  the  possibility  that  a  third  fac- 
flj  influencing  both  trends — emerg- 
■  t|  .talist  forms  of  production,  for  in- 
.  j  or  the  rise  of  the  nuclear  family), 
if  adically  claims  that  it  "actually 
>jj|  a  new  social  context."  She  goes 
v  irther:  reading  epistolary  novels 
r.jl  hysical  effects  that  translated 
.lain  changes." 

1;  biological  reductionism  is  re- 

(J)le  and  unnecessary  to  her  ar- 

i'  t.  Hunt  contends  that  reading 

s>  ted  a  new  emotional  response 

El  empathy,  which  in  turn  gave 

1  a  new  political  concept  called 

i  The  novel  bypassed  the  En- 

Kvment's  emphasis  on  rationality 

o:ience  in  favor  of  unregulated 

jnentality,  the  unrestrained  elic- 

§1  of  tears.  Shaftesbury,  Smith, 

fferson  had  concluded  that  pity 

enevolence  are  at  the  root  of 

ity,  but  rather  than  being  innate 

h  and  every  person,  these  emo- 

:ould  be  learned  and  cultivated, 

ast  through  the  epistolary  novel. 


c 


hether  empathy  emerged 

from  witnessing  the  agony  of 

others  or  from  merely  reading 

it,  pain  and  suffering  became  in- 

iible.  This  had  not  always  been 

ise.  Prior  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 

3ain  fulfilled  a  positive  function, 

n  terms  of  individual  redemption 

\  rites  of  communal  purification. 

uffering  person  had  a  direct  line  to 

ivine,  to  the  bleeding  body  of 

t.  It  was  assuredly  better  to  suffer 

is  life  than  in  the  next.  For  the 

aunity,  trial  by  ordeal  and  agoniz- 

unishments  in  public  were  sacrifi- 

tes,  often  accompanied  by  festivals 

'•iebrate  the  community's  recovery 

the  injury  inflicted  by  lawlessness. 

j>y  the  eighteenth  century,  Calvin- 

deas  were  in  decline.  Liberal  Uni- 

ns  pointed  out  that  if  God  had 

:  man  to  be  compassionate,  then 

too,  must  be  compassionate,  a 

volent  ruler  who  wanted  only  the 

or  His  beloved  children.  Instead  <  it" 

g  a  way  to  imitate  Christ  and  traiv 

i  the  flesh,  pain  was  secularized.  It 


became  part  of  the  healing  process.  It 
could  be  ameliorated  by  nitrous  oxide 
(discovered  in  1773),  morphine  (first 
isolated  in  1806),  and  anesthesia  (first 
used  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal in  1846).  The  tension  between  old- 
er notions  of  hellfire  and  modern  con- 
ceptions of  "irresistible  compassion" 
was  becoming  intolerable. 

Nowhere  was  this  new  attitude  to- 
ward pain  more  apparent  than  in  the 
rhetoric  of  the  antislavery  movement. 
Since  Aristotle,  slavery  had  been  le- 
gitimized by  the  idea  that  certain  types 
of  people  are  not  fully  human.  This  be- 
lief justified  the  gratuitous  cruelty  of 
slave-owning  practices.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  excuses  for  the  torture  of  slaves 
was  that  African  Americans  did  not 
feel  pain  in  the  same  way  as  others.  As 
one  physician  put  it,  "the  negro  .  .  . 
has  greater  insensibility  to  pain.  .  .  . 
They  submit  to  and  bear  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  rod  with  a  surprizing  degree 
of  resignation,  and  even  cheerfulness." 
Another  doctor  claimed  that  many 
Africans  suffered  from  a  hereditary 
disease  called  "dysaesthesia  Aethiopis," 
or  an  "obtuse  sensibility  of  body,"  that 
made  them  insensitive  to  pain.  The 
ability  to  feel,  both  in  terms  of  physi- 
cal sensation  as  well  as  inner  sensibil- 
ities, was  ranked  hierarchically,  with 
white  men  at  one  end  and  slaves  at 
the  other. 

Abolitionists  attempted  to  rupture 
this  great  chain  of  feeling.  The  uni- 
versality of  pain  was  a  major  theme  in 
their  writings.  Thus,  after  seeing  a  slave 
beaten  by  a  mob,  an  abolitionist  called 
Miss  Smith  declared  in  Shakespeare- 
an terms  that  she  was  prepared  to  "tes- 
tify that  it  was  orthodox  blood.  I  should 
not  have  known  it  from  my  own."  If 
slaves  were  sentient  beings,  shouldn't 
they  be  entitled  to  the  same  consider- 
ation as  other  humans?  For  proponents 
of  the  new  sensibility  of  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  emo- 
tions were  the  site  of  truth.  The  ex- 
slave  Frederick  Douglass  (who,  near 
the  end  of  his  life,  became  the  minis- 
ter resident  and  consul  general  to  the 
Republic  of  Haiti)  expressed  this  most 
poignantly  in  his  autobiography. 
Slaves'  songs  are  "full  of  meaning,"  he 
observed.  Merely  hearing  these  si  >ngs 
"would  do  more  to  impress  some  minds 
with  the  horrible  character  of  slavery, 
than  the  reading  of  whole  volumes  of 
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Author  of  The  Best  Democracy  Money  Can  Buy 
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When  Katherine  Harris  complained  to 

Harper 's  Magazine  that  Greg  Palast  is, 

"Twisted  and  manical,  "  she  had  lots 

of  company. 

A  White  House  spokesman  commented, 
"We  hate  that  sonovabitch,  "  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  added  Palast  is 
the  "master  of  disinformation.  " 

Air  America's  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Jr.  calls 

Armed  Madhouse,  "A  masterpiece  of 

investigative  reporting  "  and  Randi  Rhodes 

calls  Palast,  "America 's  best  investigative 

reporter . . .  and  the  funniest.  " 

From  Jim  Baker's  sword  collection  to  lunch 
at  Five  Points  with  Lewis  Lapham. 

"Incendiary.   [Palast 's]  virtuosic 

dismantling  of  the  saurian  global  market 

apologist  Tliomas  Friedman  bad  me 

cheering  on  my  feet.  "  -New  Statesman 

"Armed  Madhouse  is  great  fun.  " 
-  Tfie  New  Yorker 


on  the  subject  could  do." 
.  irted  the  readei  to  \  Lsit  a  plan- 
i  i  ion  and,  while  the  slaves  arc  singing, 
to  listen  "in  silence,  analyse  the  sounds 
hall  pass  through  the  chambers  oi 
his  soul  and  il  he  is  not  thus  im- 
pressed, it  will  onh  be  be<  .him,-  'there 
is  no  flesh  in  his  obdurate  heart.'" 

Hut  I  lunt  tails  in  observe  that 
even  the  most  yielding,  empa- 
thetic  heart  harbors  a  chamber  of 
darkness.  Empathy  has  its  repressive 
side.  The  languages  of  sentiment  and 
humanitarianism  were,  alter  all,  efforl 
lessh  co-opted  to  defend  slavery   Maria 
!   Igeworth's  1804  story  "The  <•  irateful 
Negro"  acknowledged  that  the  slave's 
humanity  was  <.  rucial  for  the  reform  of 
slavery,  hut  not  for  its  overthrow.  In 
<\ccA,  supporters  oi  slavery  candidly  em 
ployed  the  language  of  sympathy  ton 
gue  that  it  was  their  humanitarian  duty 
to  maintain  slaves  in  servitude.  They 
only  admitted  the  need  to  manage  these 
slaves  more  effectively,  like  employers 
would  any  other  worker. 

It  is  not  simply  that  empathetic  Ian 
guages  can  he  manipulated  by  the  p.  >w 
erful  and  the  cruel.  Sympathy  tor  the 
sufferer  is  often  infused  with  symbolic 
violence.  I  lumanitarianism,  the  swollen 
heart  of  sympathy ,  historically  emerges 
and  socially  depends  on  the  distance 
between  the  empathetic  observer  and 
the  victim  ot  suffering.  It  is  no  c<  iin<  i 
dence  that  the  emphasis  on  identifica 
lion  arose  in  a  period  of  rapid  individ- 
ualization and  differentiation.  Although 
sympathy  claims  to  reduce  so<  ial  dis- 
tance, n  actually  depends  upon  it.  It  is 
predicated  on  the  growing  wealth  and 
consumerism  ol  a  certain  <.  lass  ot  people 
who  are  generously  able  to  "bestow" 
sympathy  on  their  imagined  underlings. 
Indeed,  identification  of  "others"  as 
being  "like  oneself  ikw\  not  neces 
sarily  lead  to  empathy;  it  can  result  in 
a  turning  awa\  in  embarrassment  or, 
even  worse,  a  reveling  in  the  other 
person's  pain.  In  1  7^7,  Edmund  Burke 
observed  that  "pity  is  a  passion  ai 
companied  with  pleasure,  because  it 
at  ises  from  love  and  social  affect  ion." 
People,  he  mused,  "have  a  degree  ol  de 
light  ...  in  the  real  misfortunes  and 
pains  ot  others. "  h  is  a  small  step  from 
Rii  hardson's  Pamela,  with  its  voyeui  is 
tu    intrusions  and  attempted  rape,  to 
the  vicious  sadism  in  the-  Marquis  de 
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Sade's  Justine  (1791).  Like  Pamela,  Jus 
tine  sutlers  lor  her  virtue,  hut  readers 
ot  de  Sade's  masterpiec  e  become  com 
plicil  in  the  a<.ts  of  torture  precisely 
through  identification  with  a  porno 
graphic  sensuality.  There  can  he  a  |  u  i 
itive  pleasure  in  inflicting  pain  and  in 
the  spectacle  ot  suffering. 

Hunt  is  an  astute  historian,  well 
aware  oi  the  <. hasm  between 
universal  declarations  and  their 
nai  iow  applk  at  ion.  One  ol  the  themes 
ol  this  hook  is  the  way  deliberations 
i  oncerning  universal,  inalienable  rights 
tell  silent  between  the  American  and 
laench  revolutions  ot  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  ll>4N  I  Inited  Nations' 
Universal  Declaration  ol  Human 
Rights.  During  that  time,  rights  did  not 
i  ..ii  tly  disappear;  they  retreated  from 
i  he  universal  to  t  lie  spec  ific.  Citizens  of 
nation  states  won  political  ami  eco 
noniK  rights  for  being  British,  French, 
German,  or  American,  not  lor  being 
"human."  This  process  was  helped 
along  by  the  rise  ot  nationalism  and 
certain  pseudoscientific  ideas.  It  rights 
were  to  he  less  than  universal  and  i  i  i 
tainly  less  than  equal,  then  some  justi- 
fy ai  ion  had  to  he  found  tor  persistent 
hierarchies  and  exclusions.  The  tragedy 
ol  modernity  was  that  ruling  elites  were 
tempted  by  biological  forms  ol  dis- 
crimination, attributing  rightlessness 
to  the  assumed  inferiorities  ol  sex  and, 
most  perniciously,  to  the  arbitrary  dis- 
tinct ion  ot  race. 

The  end  result:  the  Holocaust,  in 
which  the  perimeter  defining  "the  hu- 
man" contracted.  It  became  possible 
io  speak  ol  a  staggering  inventiveness 
in  forms  ol  cruelty.  1  he  slaughter  fused 
old  and  new:  it  brought  together  face 
to  lace  killing  thai  used  primitive  in- 
struments wuh  the  new  industrial  nun 
der  ol  millions  in  l;,is  chambers.  Evil 
was  not  smipK  banal:  it  infused  every 
nuance  ot  the  society  from  which  ii 
came.  Enlightenment  hopes  didn't  just 
petei  out  hut  were  purposefully  crushed 
in  the  bestial  milieu  ol  the  twentieth 
century.  I  he  lime  tor  renewed  vows 
began.  In  1948,  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration ot  Human  Rights  lamented  the 
"disregard  and  contempt  tor  human 
rights"  that  had  "resulted  in  barbarous 
acts  which  have  outraged  the  con 
science  of  mankind."  In  a  proud  ren- 
dition of  "nevei  again,"  the  I  Inited  Na- 


tions proclaimed  that  "rec  ogrl 
the  inherent  dignity  and  of  trl 

and  inalienable  rights  ot  all  n  \ 
ot  the  human  family  is  the  I 

tion  ot  freedom,  justice  and  | 

the  world." 

Mi.  i  niversal  Dec  laration 
radical  as  its  eighteenth-cent^ 
decessors,  and  it  was  equally  lit 
application.  It  remained  a  hi 
in. I  American  creation,  drafts 
exclusively  by  Westerners 
Western  named  representatrq 
the  developing  world.  lne\  ita 
of  the  main  c  ritiques  of  the  twe] 
century  hunian-i 'ights  mo\  e 
that  it  is  ;i  privileged  discourse 
ing  up  a  space  toi  powerful  nat 
intervene  in  the  affairs  ot  col 
whose  political  or  economic 
ili.  \  disagree  with.  In  Huma 
aii.l  Empire,  legal  philosopher 
Douzinas  makes  the  point  that 
rights  "are  not  simply  the  result 
liberal  or  charitable  dispositiod 
West.  Cosmopolitanism,  uni 
morality  and  human  rights  exprc 
promote  the  quasi- imperial  con 

lion  ol  the  new  tunes."  They  C 
come  nothing  more  than  the  id  f 
ical  gloss  lor  imperial  interventi' 
With  the  drafting  of  the  Un 
1  )ec  larat ion,  the  domestic  priori 
the  leading  powers  dominated  the 
da,  as  they  had  in  the  eighteenti 
tury.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  the  ck 

the  newly  established  U.N.  H 
Rights  Commission,  threatened 
sign  rather  than  allow  W.E.B.  I 
io  bring  his  appeal  against  lynch.ii 
racial  discrimination  before  theG 
Assembly.  According  to  a  Stat, 
partment  briefing,  "Mrs.  Roos 
pressed  the  view  that  it  would  hi. 
ter  to  look  tor  and  work  tor  results 
in  tins  ( ountry  without  exposiri 
United  States  to  distorted  accusa 
by  other  countries."  Not  surprisi 
Soviet  delegates  were  happy  to  fig' 
the  rights  of  African  Americans, 
the  issue  for  ideological  points  ag 
the  West  whenever  the  Soviet  I 
was  denounced  for  political  repres 


'^k  T  inciccnth-ccntuiv  moven 
j  ^^|  tor  human  rights  born 
X  ^  language  from  organi:at 
dedicated  to  the  prevention  of  cri 
to  animals,  and  with  the  contei 
rary  return  of  state-sanctioned  toi 


Jits  of  animals  can  seem  per- 
..I  ittractive.  In  an  interview  with 
.Diaper  reporter,  British  former 
r  namo  Bay  detainee  Jamal  al- 
1  Jescribed  how  "we  stopped  ask- 
I human  rights — we  wanted  an- 
,r|,'hts.  In  Camp  X-Ray  my  cage 
Jut  next  to  a  kennel  housing  an 
J  n  dog.  He  had  a  wooden  house 
conditioning  and  green  grass  to 
J;  on.  I  said  to  the  guards,  'I  want 
|  is'  and  they  replied,  'that  dog  is 
|ber  of  the  U.S.  Army.'"  With 
J  rent  war  on  terror,  fear  has  re- 
|  the  optimistic  dreams  of  the  En- 
x  ment.  Gross  human-rights  vio- 
1 5  are  occurring  not  "off  the 
I'  but  in  the  full  glare  of  a  public 
jy  about  terrorism  and,  ironical- 
ed  by  its  own  security  apparatus, 
hould  we  despair?  A  profusion  of 
tnd  articles  on  the  subject  of  hei- 
ghts does  indeed  suggest  a  grow- 
areness  of  the  moral  crisis.  But 
sence  of  strenuous  resistance  to 
of  repression  is  noteworthy.  By 
timating  the  redemptive  nature 
lathy  and  underestimating  the 
if  power,  Hunt  ignores  the  fact 
ople  get  accustomed  to  barbar- 
lys.  Simone  de  Beauvoir,  an  ar- 
>pponent  of  torture  during  the 
vAlgerian  War,  herself  admit- 
at  "in  1957,  the  burns  in  the  face, 
sexual  organs,  the  nails  torn 
le  impalements,  the  shrieks,  the 
ilsions,  outraged  me,"  but  by  the 
er  month  of  December  1961 ,  like 
of  my  fellow  men,  1  suppose,  1 
from  a  kind  of  tetanus  of  the 
nation. .  . .  One  gets  used  to  it." 
nost  fundamental  rights  are  easi- 
shed  aside,  even  in  the  presence 
iffering  other. 

int  concludes  her  book  with  a 
r  disingenuous  statement:  "You 
the  meaning  ot  human  rights  be- 
you  feel  distressed  when  they  are 
red.  The  truths  oi  human  rights 
t  be  paradoxical  in  this  sense,  but 
ire  nonetheless  still  self-evident." 
as  her  own  book  demonstrates, 
evident"  is  clearly  what  rights  are 
\nd  people  don't  necessarily  "feel 
essed  when  they  are  violated." 
ts  do  not  arise  out  of  universal, 
iess  moral  truths  but  are  won  in 
1  struggles  in  the  real  world.  Sue  h 
igles  can  liberate  or  enslave.  In 
i,  the  revolution  failed  when  the 


violated  became  the  violators;  today, 
the  language  of  "rights"  and  "democ- 
racy" is  deployed  for  so-called  human- 
itarian wars  that  are  often  anything 
but.  It  is  language,  however,  that  also 
allows  us  to  recognize  these  discrepan- 
cies, the  hypocrisy  that  lies  between 
promise  and  deed.  Although  words  by 
themselves  cannot  eliminate  suffering, 


they  can  extend  the  boundaries  of  our 
moral  imagination.  We  can  choose  to 
react  in  authoritarian  or  egalitarian 
ways  to  perceived  threats  to  life,  liber- 
ty, and  happiness.  The  words  we  use  to 
describe  others  represent  contrasting 
meditations  on  what  it  means  to  he 
human.  Our  future  depends  on  which 
of  these  meditations  we  adopt.  ■ 


BRIGHT  LIGHTS, 
BIG  SPEECHES 

Ralph  Ellison  and  the  perils  of  publicity 

By  Randy  Boyagoda 


Discussed  in  this  essay: 

Ralph  Ellison:  A  Biography,  by  Arnold  Rampersad.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  688  pages. 

$35. 

the  position  that  he  had 
longed  for;  Ellison  became 
known  as  a  dapper  and  elo- 
quent speaker,  invited  to 
give  a  steady  stream  oi  lec- 
tures on  his  own  work  and 
that  ol  others,  as  well  as  to 
pass  comment  on  Ameri- 
can culture  at  large.  But  as 
decades  passed  without  a 
second  novel,  it  began  to 
seem  as  if  he  were  more  in- 
vested in  being  known  as 
one  of  the  country's  great 
writers  than  in  writing  it 
self.  On  CBS  radio  in  1953, 
Ellison  was  sounding  notes 
about  a  successor  to  Invisi- 
ble MdJi;  he  was  still  being 
asked  about  that  successor 

on  N  B(  )'s  Today  show 
thirty-three  years  later. 
Arnold  Rampersad  re- 
veals Ralph  Ellison's  life  as  proceeding 
in  two  parts:  first,  as  the  story  of  his  dili- 
gent development  as  a  novelist,  which 
culminated  on  April  14,  1952,  the  day 

Invisible  M<m  was  published;  and  sec- 
ond, as  the  story  of  his  willing  eleva 
tion  into  a  public  figure,  whk  h  ended 
on  April  16,  1994,  the  day  Ellison  died 
in  his  Riverside  Drive  apartment,  a 
grand  old  man  of  American  letters, 


Invisible  Man  and  Ralph  Ellison  ar- 
rived on  the  literary  scene  in  1952 
with  swaggering  designs  on  taking 
it  over,  and  each  became  an  institu- 
tion in  postwar  American  life-.  The 
hook  immediately  secured  its  author 

Randy  Boyagoda  is  a  professor  of  American 
literature  at  Ryersort  I  Jniversity  and  the  au- 
thor of  a  novel,  Governor  of  the  North- 
ern Province. 
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i  whom  Saul  Bellow  declared,  "In 
i  he  did,  Ralph  had  no  rivals." 
When  one  compares  Bellow's  career 
with  Ellison's,  Bellow's  estimation  is, 
as  Rampersad  puts  it,  "full  of  genuine 
praise  and  slickly  backhanded."  Inns 
ible  Wan  and  The  Adventures  of  Augie 
March  respectively  won  the  1953  and 
the  1954  National  Book  Award,  but 
thereafter,  despite  the  writers'  marked 
similarities — both  wryly  ambitious, 
both  well-read  if  not  well-born,  and 
both  keen  on  the  peculiar  combination 
of  vitality,  comedy,  and  tragedy  that 
runs  through  the  heart  of  American 
life — their  outputs  diverged,  radically 
so.  Although  Ellison  was  always  a  slow- 
writer,  his  pace  was  also  impeded  by  his 
weakness  for  public  attention  when  it 
was  admiring  or  lucrative,  and  his  pen- 
chant for  controversies  when  they  suit- 
ed his  taste. 

Born  in  Oklahoma  City  in 
1913,  to  a  father  whose  plans 
for  his  son  were  signaled  by 
naming  him  Ralph  Waldo,  Ellison 
would  later  regard  his  name  as  an  in- 
dication of  his  personal  potential,  his 
wider  responsibilities,  and  the  major 
source  of  his  intellectual,  moral,  and 
patriotic  energy.  This  source  wasn't 
just  Emerson  but  the  great  flowering 
of  American  thought  and  creativity 
that  emerged  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century,  the  legacy  of  which,  Ellison 
would  hold,  modern  America  had 
mostly  squandered,  and  which  he, 
writing  about  black  America's  expe- 
rience, sought  to  receiver.  As  a  boy, 
however,  he  wasn't  fond  of  his  heavy 
moniker;  and  indeed,  there  wasn't 
much  in  his  childhood  to  be  fond  of. 
His  father's  death,  when  he  was 
three,  left  him,  his  brother,  and  his 
mother  in  a  state  of  advanced  pover- 
ty that  Ida  Ellison's  many  efforts 
never  overcame. 

Eventually,  out  of  necessity  as 
much  as  romanticism,  Ellison  hoboed 
his  way  to  Alabama,  where  lie  en- 
tered Booker  T.  Washington's 
Tuskegee  Institute  with  plans  to  be- 
come a  musician.  Beginning  in  1933, 
his  three  years  at  the  school  led  Elli- 
son to  great  books  and  high  culture; 
on  a  band  trip  to  Chicago,  Ramper- 
sad notes,  "he  attended  his  first  opera 
while  many  of  his  friends  looked  for 
sex."  Throughout  much  of  Ellison's 


public  life,  the  company  he  liked  to 
keep  and  the  cultural  pursuits  he  en- 
joyed generally  tended  white  and 
Western,  though  he  would  maintain 
that  such  categories  were  the  pre- 
sumptuous definitions  of  sociology,  a 
subject  tor  which  he  would  harbor  a 
lifelong  dislike.  When  his  musk 
teacher  William  Levi  Dawson's  Ne 
gro  Falk  Symphony  premiered  in 
Philadelphia,  Ellison,  then  a  sopho- 
more, was  inspired  by  the  example, 
which  would  encourage  his  belief  "in 
the  fertility  of  culture  and  the  dy- 
namic of  cross-cultural  change."  An 
essay  lie  wrote  a  couple  of  years  later 
articulates  his  suspicion  of  those  who 
desired  to  separate  black  culture  from 
white:  "This  same  attitude  is  found 
among  those  critics  of  Negro  litera- 
ture who  urge  the  Negro  writer  to 
keep  to  Negro  themes  and  ideals. 
Negro  music  must,  tor  them,  remain 
in  a  static  state  having  reached  its 
highest  development  in  the  simplici- 
ty of  the  spirituals." 

Financially  strapped,  less  com- 
pelled by  the  study  of  music  than  by 
the  world  of  ideas  and  art,  ill  at  ease 
with  Tuskegee  dean  Alvin  Neely 
(whose  sexual  advances,  says  Ram- 
persad, Ellison  may  have  been  sub- 
jected to  at  least  once),  Ellison  left 
college  tor  New  York  in  1936  and 
never  returned  to  finish.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  New  York,  he  quickly  culti- 
vated important  relationships — first 
with  Langston  Hughes  and  then, 
more  consequentially,  with  Richard 
Wright.  These  men  provided  him 
with  reading  lists,  successful  examples 
to  follow,  and,  most  pragmatically, 
entree  into  leftist  intellectual  circles 
in  New  York.  Neither  Hughes  nor 
Wright  fully  perceived  that  it  was  a 
competitor  they  were  encouraging, 
and  without  much  difficulty,  Ellison 
soon  became  a  promising  young  play- 
er among  the  New  York  left.  Wright 
helped  him  into  a  job  with  the  New 
York  Writers'  Project,  part  of  the  fed- 
eral program  to  support  writers  during 
the  Depression,  while  Ellison  started 
writing  reviews  tor  little  magazines 
and  trying  his  hand  at  short  stories: 
the  former  read  as  the  hortatory  dec- 
larations ot  a  youthful  writer  en- 
thused by  ideology;  the  latter  were 
mostly  apprentice  facsimiles  of  Hem- 
ingway and  Wright.  Ellison  was  also 


living  comfortably,  in  m.u,\ 

the  word.  1  le  married  Rose  h 
ter  in  the  kite  thirties,  ,m  a  a 
actress  who  brought  to  the  |j 
ship  a  commitment  to  radica 
along  with  an  apartment  an< 
pay.  And  when  the  publicatioj 
live.  Son  led  to  a  dramatic 
Wright's  fame  that  also  di  I 
Wright  from  the  Communi  I 
I  ISA,  Ellison  seemed  read\  tot 
er  role  within  the  parry,  as  aji 
nent  black  writer  and  spokesn  a 
then  history  intervened. 

The  Communist  Party  U7  ( 
sponded  to  the  1941  Germa  i  ; 
sion  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  a 
for  American  involvement^ 
war,  with  the  hope  of  defeat  g  , 
cism  and  protecting  the  Ul  L 
Civil  rights  remained  on  th  p ,. 
agenda,  but  they  became  al  L 
concern;  for  Ellison,  who  was  ;;  i 
the  war  at  the  time  and  con  li ,. 
to  the  party  mostly  because 
dedication  to  improving  the.c 
black  Americans,  this  shift  \ 
party's  focus  was  a  source  ot  pro 
disillusionment.  As  Rampersl 
plains,  Ellison  believed  that  f 
Parry  had  betrayed  blacks,  it  hi 
betrayed  the  historic  legacy  of { 
em  liberal  humanism,"  and  t 
solved  to  "stand  by  both  his  t:l 
the  integrity  of  black  folk  culti : 
also  his  faith  in  Western  a. 
learning."  By  the  early  fortiev 
tanced  from  the  left  and  from  h 
wife,  Ellison  found  his  vocati| 
would  try  to  write  a  book  thatjl 
give  voice  to  the  historical  eja 
ences  and  cultural  potency  of  h  I 
and  nation. 

The  core  chapters  of  Raj] 
sad's  biography  detail  tl 
hilarating,  demanding  ] 
leading  up  to  and  immediatel 
lowing  the  publication  of  the  no 
these  years,  Ellison  found  intell 
stimulation  and  encouragement  rl 
literary  art  in  the  friendships  he  fed 
with  the  critic  Stanley  Hyman  ai 
philosopher  Kenneth  Burke.  E.J 
also  met  his  second  wife,  Fani , 
1944-  Intelligent,  capable,  anti 
phisticated,  Fanny  became  his  c. 
ed  companion  for  the  rest  ot  hi  I 
sharing  in  her  husband's  success  ll 
also  enduring  his  penchant  ton 
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naent  and  meanness.  The  lat- 
•  together  most  cruelly  in  an  af- 
t  Ellison  conducted  with  a 
twenty  years  his  junior;  feeling 
d  to  be  honest,  he  told  Fanny 
was  considering  leaving  her 
lover  because  Fanny  couldn't 
e  a  child.  The  affair  transpired 
the  third  year  the  couple  spent 
e,  where  Ellison  held  a  fellow- 
th  the  American  Academy  of 
d  Letters.  Their  marriage  near- 
■  up  as  a  result,  and  Ellison  nev- 
ed  to  acknowledge  the  extent 
tain  he'd  caused  his  wife, 
ed,  one  leaves  this  biography 
great  deal  more  sympathy  for 
'  jhan  for  Ellison,  who  was  prone 
'^  ing  her  and  other  family  mem- 
How  writers,  and  generous  sup- 
rather  ungenerously  at  times, 
pped  Archibald  MacLeish  after 
!hg  that  a  letter  the  poet  wrote 
11 ;  i  Ellison's  intelligence  was  filled 
c i  'nconscious  condescension"  and 
e|ating  that  MacLeish  was  no 
useful  to  him:  "I  decided  months 
it  I  didn't  want  to  stay  here  [in 
\  another  year  and  so  didn't  write 
."  Despite  bristling  at  the  as- 
on  that  one's  race  determined 
;rt  and  intellect,  Ellison  had  no 
:m  with  such  claims  when  it 
o  gender.  In  a  letter  to  Wright, 
ig  Ellison  pronounced  women 
:  "to  stray  ...  far  from  biological 
— even  when  they  cloak  them- 
with  intellectual  sheep's  cloth- 
nd  their  political  commitments 
suspect  as  well:  "In  many  in- 
'  s  they  don't  give  a  dam[n]  about 
prion  at  all;  only  to  throw  off 
;irdles  and  let  their  behinds  ex- 
i '  Many  of  his  letters  to  Wright 
he  colorfully  provocative  efforts 
)ung  writer  looking  to  impress  a 
and  mentor,  but  Ellison's  views 
imen  seemed  to  change  very  lit- 
h  time;  later  in  life,  he  would  op- 
:he  admission  of  women  to  his 
ed  Century  Club,  for  which  he 
so  slow  to  solicit  black  members 
ise  "he  found  so  few  of  them  suf - 
tly  cultivated  and  deserving." 

V  arly  in  Ellison's  career,  his  churl- 
ishness was  borne  by  many  out 
*of  respect  for  the  work  that  he 
ying  to  bring  off.  By  1944,  he  was 
ing  in  confident  if  cryptic  terms 


about  his  literary  plans.  Rejecting  his  old 
leftist  commitments,  he  told  former  col- 
leagues that  "now  things  are  different. 
.  .  .  There  is  work  to  do,  the  kind  of 
work  that  I've  been  preparing  myself 
to  do."  As  he  also  gained  wider  atten- 
tion for  the  more  literary  short  stories 
and  the  less  ideological  criticism  he  was 
publishing,  he  started  to  receive  offers 
for  book  contracts — from  Harcourt 
Brace,  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  and  Lit- 
tle, Brown.  But  Ellison  was  initially  hes- 
itant because  he  knew  that  he  wasn't 
ready  yet,  and  he  didn't  want  to  be  pres- 
sured into  writing  a  lesser  book.  That  a 
young,  would-be  novelist  resisted  these 
offers — that  he  should  be  capable  of 
such  patience,  self-knowledge,  and  fore- 
sight— is  plainly  astounding.  That  he 
eventually  gave  in,  out  of  financial  need, 
is  understandable.  After  a  false  start 
with  a  novel  set  in  a  Nazi  prison  camp, 
Ellison  found  his  way  into  imagining 
the  problem  and  promise  of  modern 
American  life  when,  in  the  summer  of 
1945,  from  the  vantage  of  an  ironic- 
minded  and  intelligent  young  black 
man,  he  wrote  the  words,  "I  am  an  in- 
visible man."  Slowly,  over  the  next  six 
years,  the  rest  of  the  book  came.  Ram- 
persad  has  wisely  decided  not  to  en- 
gage in  footnote  sniping  with  the 
voluminous  academic  scholarship  sur- 
rounding Invisible  Man.  Rather,  he  of- 
fers strong  readings  of  key  scenes,  ad- 
dresses the  inevitable  questions  of  the 
book's  autobiographical  elements,  and 
emphasizes  the  difficulty  and  duration 
of  the  novel's  composition,  which  owed 
not  just  to  Ellison's  slowness  as  a  writer 
but  also  to  the  extensive  field  of  refer- 
ence and  sophisticated  structure  that 
he  had  in  mind. 

Working  like  a  "disciplined  jazz- 
man," Ellison  succeeded  in  his  at- 
tempt "to  inscribe  blacks  into  histo- 
ry through  surpassingly  fine  literary 
art."  Invisible  Man  defined  its  own 
place  in  twentieth-century  literature, 
standing  halfway  between  the  mod- 
ernist modes  of  Joyce  and  Eliot  and 
the  hysterical  realism  of  later  para- 
noid fiction.  The  book  is  Ellison's 
play  on  Stephen  Dedalus's  ambition 
"to  forge  in  the  smithy  of  my  soul  the 
uncreated  conscience  of  my  race."  In 
Ellison's  envisioning,  the  conscience 
of  black  America  is  not  "uncreated," 
but  it  is  bitter,  wary,  and  beaten 
down.  Through  the  protagonist's  fam- 


ily life,  schooling,  travel,  and  exploits 
in  New  York,  the  novel  takes  us  from 
slavery  to  Emancipation,  from  Re- 
construction to  Jim  Crow,  from  the 
Great  Migration  to  race  riots  in 
Harlem.  Along  the  way,  Invisible 
Man  meets  white  Americans  who  are 
variously  self-loathing,  willfully  blind, 
hypocritical,  ineffectual,  or  Commu- 
nist; he  also  meets  black  Americans 
who  are  variously  self-loathing,  will- 
fully blind,  hypocritical,  ineffectual, 
or  Communist.  Overwhelmed  by  the 
chaos,  he  drops  out  of  society,  hiber- 
nates in  a  brightly  lit  basement,  and 
meditates  on  his  experiences,  which 
rouses  him,  eventually,  to  commit  to 
living  out  "the  beautiful  absurdity" 
of  American  life  that  the  novel  seeks 
to  reveal  "on  the  lower  frequencies," 
sounding  across  the  nation's  black 
and  white  registers. 

Rampersad  offers  a  superb  descrip- 
tion of  the  underlying  concern  that 
compelled  Ellison  to  write  such  a 
book:  "Ralph  feared  that  blacks  may 
have  already  opted  to  slide  outside 
history  into  an  expressionist  demi-life 
of  sometimes  morbid,  sometimes  ec- 
static signs,  symbols,  and  gestures  that 
signal  their  abandonment  of,  and  by, 
civilization."  Writing  against  this  de- 
spairing turn,  Ellison  attempted  to 
place  his  protagonist  "in  the  midst  of 
this  philosophical  chaos  and  to  find  a 
way  out  for  him  that  is  consistent  with 
human  dignity,  yet  honest  to  the  re- 
alities of  American  life."  His  efforts 
won  him  immediate  and  wide  notice, 
though  responses  to  his  book,  like  re- 
sponses to  its  author  for  decades  af- 
terward, were  shot  through  with  racial 
politics.  Many  white  reviewers  hailed 
the  novel,  praising  it  for  its  ambition, 
whereas  black  reviewers  panned  it, 
both  for  its  gritty  revelations  about 
black  life  and  for  what  were  considered 
its  elitist  affectations.  One  telling 
headline  declared,  "Ralph  Ellison 
Shows  Snobbery,  Contempt  for  Negro 
People,"  and  Ellison  would  be  dogged 
by  such  charges  for  the  rest  of  his  ca- 
reer. He  would  occasionally  interpret 
these  charges  as  expressions  of  jeal- 
ousy and  envy  at  his  achievements, 
but  he  also  assumed  that  he  could  re- 
fute them  by  drawing  attention  to  his 
own  person  and  position,  even  though 
it  only  exacerbated  the  problem  of 
how  he  was  perceived. 
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Readers  of  this  biography  will 
share  Ellison's  elation  with  his 
newfound  and  hard-won  fame, 
but  only  for  so  long.  Already  in  195^, 
Ellison  was  talking  about  his  next  nov- 
el, the  theme  of  which,  he  explained  in 
a  letter  to  Wright,  was  sending  him 
"toward  Oklahoma,  where  lies  my  de- 
structive element."  Only  the  destruc- 
tive element  wasn't  just  in  Oklahoma; 
it  was  everywhere  and  anywhere  he 
went  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Ellison 
would  be  consumed  by  the  cultural 
landscape  ot  twentieth-century  Amer- 
ica, which  was  ravenous  tor  a  brilliant, 
dashing  black  writer  who  was  passion- 
ate about  his  country  and,  like  the  pro- 
tagonist of  his  novel,  had  a  thing  tor 
bright  lights  and  big  speeches.  The  sec- 
ond half  of  the  biography  unfolds  the 
story  of  how  the  writer  went  from  writ- 
ing into  the  business  of  being  himself. 
Until  his  death,  Ellison  never  wanted 
for  invitations  that  confirmed  the  tact 
of  his  having  arrived,  invitations  to 
everything  from  Truman  Capote's 
Black  and  White  Ball  to  a  recepti*  in  for 
the  prime  minister  of  Ceylon. 

The  intensification  ot  the  civil- 
rights  struggle  coincided  with  the  in- 
tensification of  Ellison's  public  per- 
sona. As  Rampersad  observes,  "He 
gave  no  thought  to  join  [King's] 
March  on  Washington  .  .  .  but  soon 
took  patt  willingly  in  a  public  panel 
discussion  of  the  event."  By  the  mid- 
sixties,  the  political  situation  was  af- 
fording him  "lucrative  opportunities," 
such  as  a  talk  he  gave  to  AT&T  man- 
agement trainees  "on  the  role  of  Ne- 
groes in  American  society."  Not  sur- 
prisingly, Ellison  came  in  tor  harsh 
criticism  from  members  of  the  grow- 
ing black-power  movement  tor  what 
seemed  to  be  the  self-serving  natute 
of  his  commitment  to  race  relations; 
his  reluctance  to  join  their  radicaliza- 
tion  efforts  was  matched  by  his  will- 
ingness to  speak  and  to  write  essays, 
Kir  grateful  white  audiences,  against 
racial  militancy  and  in  favor  of  a  rea- 
soned, gradualist  approach  to  integra- 
tion and  justice.  While  visiting  Grin- 
nell  College  in  1967,  Ellison  was 
accosted  by  a  young  black  man, 
dressed  in  the  militant's  uniform  ot 
black  leather  jacket  and  black  beret, 
who  started  to  argue  with  Ellison  over 
Invisible  Man.  '"You're  an  Uncle 
1  oin,    nan  '  he  shouted.  'You're  a  sell- 


out. You're  a  disgrace  to  your  race.'" 
Ellison  was  shaken  by  the  encounter. 
Willie  Morris  recalled  Ellison  sob 
bing,  "I'm  not  a  Tom,  I'm  not  a 
Tom,"  before  regaining  his  compo- 
sure: "I've  heard  that  kind  ot  thing  tor 
a  long  time.  I'm  used  to  it." 

Although  Ellison  might  have 
been  in  an  exceptional  position  to 
address  the  ongoing  conflicts  of 
black  and  white  American  life, 
charges  that  he  somehow  betrayed 
his  race  simply  ratify  a  system  ot  in 
tellectual,  moral,  and  social  degra- 
dation that  the  author  of  such  essays 
as  "  The  World  and  the  Jug"  and 
"On  Being  the  Target  of  Discrimi- 
nation" committed  himself  and  his 
work  to  disproving.  Nevertheless, 
Rampersad  describes  how  Ellison, 
though  helpful  to  emerging  white 
writers  such  as  Cormac  McCarthy, 
was  comparatively  stingy  with  black 
writers  who  sought  his  guidance.  He 
ignored  their  requests  tor  blurbs  and 
advice,  underestimated  fellowship 
candidates  when  he  was  an  evalua- 
tor,  and  dismissed  new  black  voices 
for  writing  crude  race  and  protest 
novels  where  formal  and  intellectual 
complexity  was  wanted.  To  a  young 
black  novelist  whose  manuscript  he 
returned,  unread,  Ellison  suggested 
sending  it  to  any  publisher,  for 
"most  publishers  consider  anything 
about  Negroes  highly  salable  as  o{ 
this  historical  moment." 

For  all  that  Ellison  invoked  the 
lofty  standards  of  "the  word  in  all  its 
complex  formulations,"  even  his  clos- 
est friends  occasionally  struggled  to 
find  substance  in  his  pronouncements. 
University  of  Chicago  religion  and  lit- 
erature scholar  Nathan  Scott  con- 
fessed that  Ellison  had  once  delivered 
a  lecture  "with  unfaltering  fluency  for 
an  hour  on  the  [American]  vernacular 
and  1  sat  there  listening  carefully  to 
every  word.  ...  I  absolutely  couldn't 
get  hold  of  anything,  except  the  ver- 
nacular  and  the  marvelous  capacity  it 
had  tor  capturing  'complexity.'"  His 
antagonists  were  less  measured  with 
their  criticisms.  Ishmael  Reed  noted 
caustically  that  Ellison's  sense  of 
"craftsmanship"  was  "merely  giving 
the  synopsis  of  a  Hemingway  or  a 
Fitzgerald  novel  he's  read." 

Rampersad,  for  the  most  part, 
leaves  it  to  others  to  render  explicit 


judgments.  He  can,  in  fac 
i  used  at  times  ot  being  rath' 
Ellison:  his  decision  to  ref< 
writer  as  "Ralph"  over  "El 
telling.  But,  more  generally, 
and  neutrality   are  Hampers 
traits  as  ,i  biographer;  unlik 
statu  e,   lames  Atlas  writin 
Bellow  or  Mailer  writing  aboi 
so,  Rampersad  doesn't  try  to 
with  his  subject.  (Lawrence  Jll  | 
2002  Ralph  Ellison:  The  Emel 
Genius  is  the  only  other  sigii 
attempt  at  a  biography  of  A  L 
though  Jackson's  fine  study  wl  I 
ed  to  the  events  leading  upl 
surrounding  the  publication  m 
ble  Man,  with  a  particular  to. 
Ellison's  involvement  in  19  s 
1940s  leftist  politics.)  Rampe.u 
dresses  the  nature  of  Ellison's^ 
and  makes  reasonable  conng 
between  Ellison's  personal  ; 
ences  and  his  writing,  and  he 
psychoanalytic  overdetermii 
and  cheap  mirror  work  betwea 
events  and  the  written  work.|H 
similar  lines,  he  deftly  deals  w| 
salacious  material  that  a  weak 
would  overplay,  leaving  turth 
ulation  to  gossipy  readers  an 
panels.  Rampersad  also  debur 
of  the  tragic  tales  of  modern 
can  fiction:  that  a  1967  fire  in 
lisons'  Berkshires  home  de 
365  pages  of  the  second  no 
was  the  prime  reason  the  be 
never  finished.  As  Rampersad  1 
it,  Ellison  offered  less  dramas 
counts  of  the  extent  of  the  1* 
mediately  afterward:  the  page'i 
and  damage  done  to  his  cr.l 
powers  only  grew  with  time. 

Ellison  had  predictably  en 
bitions  for  his  second  : 
Telling  the  story  of  ay 
Oklahoma  preacher  and  the1 
boy  he  raises,  the  book  would 
the  chaotic  harmony  ot  ml 
American  life  through  a  symt -i 
clash  of  black  and  white  voices* 
Ellison  and  Fanny  spoke  of  its i 
ing  completion,  year  after  year,  < 
point  that  it  becomes  a  sad  ril 
joke  in  the  biography.  Ellisonf 
matic  commitment  to  writing 
complexity — what  he  saw  as  a  r 
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ACTIVISM 


DOWN  TO  2008! 
»acious-smartass.com 


ART  &  POLITICS 


)YNASTY  VASES  &  URNS  Soon  to 

ire  in  China,  marcusbowcott.com 


[BIRTHDAY  POETRY 


spring  come  crashing 
down  around  our  feet 

Happy  Birthday,  Georgia, 
the  VT  poetess 


BOOKS 


[APPY  ANNIVERSARY 

tears  Since  Roth  v.  United  States 

by  Daniel  Mark  Cohen 

God  bless  America? 

Don"t  hold  your  breath. 


National  Tragedy  of  the  Supreme 
'Art's  Misjudgment  On  Obscenity 


RY  UP  PLEASE,  IT'S  TIME 


IFFICULT  MOON 

/AILABLE   AT       AMAZON.COM 


•itual  diamond  in  the  rough." 
ndofreligion.com 

/AR  AGAINST  TOENAIL  FUNGUS. 

i :  reportage  of  combat  with  Lamisil '  tablets, 
1  Nail  Lacquer,  and  other  pharmaceutical 
is.  "Dwight  Thomas  has  written  a  tale  of 

|i" — Wall  Street  Journal.  Visit  Amazon.com 
i  more! 

tREAST  CANCER  EPIDEMIC.  Com 

sive,  outspoken,  thoroughly  documented, 
th  of  authoritative  and  useful  information 
isonably  priced  book.  Durable  paperback, 
iges,  $40.00  postpaid.  Available  from 

on.com  or  the  Monterey  Square 

Box  366,  Savannah,  GA  3  1 402. 

MES    OF    THEN    AND    NOW    by 

l  Estabrook.    Volume  Two  of  the  collect- 
ries.    Human  foibles  from  the  Paleolithic 
Postmodern,  told  with  humor,  pathos, 
'.  Amazon.com 


COMPUTERS 


ERBOX:  the  tool  for  notes.  Buried  in 
:h?  Characters  confused? 
www.eastgate.com/GetOrganized/ 


CLASSIFIED 


ENTERTAINMENT 


BASEBALL  FILMS 
fromthe  Silent  Era 
A  2-DVD  Set  tain, 

Babe  Ruth  in  Uradin' Home 

from  Kino  International 


The  Poor  Yorick  Shakespeare  Catalogue. 

Your  One-Stop  Shakespeare  Shoppe.  FREE 
Catalogue!  Call  (877)  967-4252  or  visit 
www.bardcentral.com 


GOURMET 


Exquisite  Single  Origin  Coffees 

America's  #1  purveyors  of  fine  single 
origin  coffees  &  accessories  hand 
picked  and  delivered  to  your 
home.  TAKE  $25  OFF  all  orders 
above  $200,  by  using  COUPON    ' 
CODE:  KAFFE2305  when  ordering.  ~t 
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.  JUPTON 

Tea  Impoirts 


Purveyor  of  the  World's  Finest  Teas 

1-800-234-8327  «JM« 

WWW,  uptontea.  com         garden-fresh,  loose  tea  fe 
34A  Hayden  Rowe  St.  *  Hopklnton,  MA  01748    "'. 


HEART  HEALTH 


LOWER  YOUR  CHOLESTEROL  safely  with 
the  only  clinically  proven,  PDR  listed,  natural 
alternative  to  statin  drugs.  Hear  the  facts  at 
(212)  461-8700.  www.healthfirst.us 


INCOME  OPPORTUNITIES 


Introducing  a  unique,  easy  way  to  earn  $10,000 
monthly  at  home.  Free  money-making  report. 
Write:  Zaken  Corp.,  Suite  52603M02,  20700 
Plummer  St.,  Chatsworth,  CA  9 1  3  I  I 


LIGHTING 


MISSIOfI  LIGHTS 

Website  of  Mission,  Mica  &  Tiffany 
Lamps  and  lighting  fixtures 
iQuoizel's  Millcreat  Outdoor  Lantern 

www.thebrightspot.com 

(800)736-0126. 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


AWARD-WINNING  editor/ghostwriter  helps 
make  your  ideas,  manuscripts,  shine.  (954)429-9373 

INTELLINDEX™— Intelligent  indexing  for 
all  media.  Mauri  Baggiano  (434)  975-5031 
intellindex@earthlink.net 


POLITICS 


SECESSION:  Learn  about  the  U.S.  Movement: 
Middleburylnstitute.net 


PUBLICATIONS 


Is  your  home  a  healthy  home?  Free  Ebook. 
www.toxicfreeplanet.info 


A  photograph  is  worth  a  thousand  words, 

well,  200  or  so  at  www.georgestranahan.com 

Spanking  Stories:  For  a  35-page  catalog  send 
$3.00  to  CF  Publications,  Box  706H,  Setauket,  NY 
11733 

UNORTHODOX  EROTICA,  Catalog  $2  Syn- 
ergy Book  Service,  POB  8,  Flemington,  NJ  08822. 
(908)782-7 1 0 1  www.SynergyBookService.com 

Sophisticated  Spanking  Erotica  In  "Cabin 
Fever"  two  handsome,  capable  men  spank  their 
charmingly  naughty  girlfriends  in  fine  disciplinarian 
style.  50  min.  Video  or  DVD  $29.95.  We  offer  over 
120  superb  spanking  videos,  including  fern  dom  and 
explicit.  Spanking  brochures  $5  or  free  with  video 
purchase.  Call  (702)  395-0783  or  remit  to:  Shadow 
Lane-H,  8414  Farm  Rd.  #180-281,  Us  Vegas,  NV 
89131.  Shop  and  place  spanking  personal  ads  se- 
curely at  www.shadowlane.com 


REAL  ESTATE 


Retire  to  Chapel  Hill,  NC 


Feamngton  Village  is  full  of  bluebirds,  hollyhocks 
belted  cows,  and  fascinating  people  of  all  ages. 


SOI). 277. 01  ?o 


www.fearrtn^ton.i 


SCHOOLS  &  EDUCATION 


1)  \m  w  m?  IlKMtrri;  ViHwriwK 


H<imi    I   !iiinin<,    Packages 
As  seen  on  TV:    Nightlins  uno  Real X-files.  Revolution- 
ary MJNO-FMPOWFRiNG   TECHNOLOGY  USED  BY  INTELLIGENCE 

agencies.  Increases  intuition  IOOOx.  Forecast 

personal/ wori  D  /financial  future  events.  Perceive  any 

target  in  space/time.  Cooperative  remote  influencing. 

Taught  8Y  formfr  operative.  Thousands  satisfied  trainees 

worldwide.  (888)  748-8386 

Visit:  www.probabi.ffiiture.com 
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SKIN-CARE  PRODUCTS 


DOCTOR  ALKAITIS  HOLISTIC  ORGANIC 
Skin  Food,  www.alkaitis.com 


TRAVEL  &  TOURISM 


SMALL  SHIPS,  FREIGHTERS,  Expeditions, 
Educational  Cruises,  Clippers,  River  Boats,  Barges. 
Deluxe.  Save  with  TravLtips  Association  Fares, 
(800)  872-8584,  info@travltips.com, 
www.travltips.com 

MATT  BARRETTS  GREECE  TRAVEL  GUIDE: 
www.greecetravel.com  Informative  and  Enter- 
taining. 

HOTEL  AND  AIRFARE  SAVINGS 
www.BidonTravel.com 


TRAVEL / EDUCATION 


LEARN  JUST  ABOUT  ANY  LANGUAGE 
ABROAD — All  ages  and  levels,  homestay  or 
hotel,  one  week  to  several  months.  Also:  volun- 
teer/internships, programs  for  professionals, 
families,  teens,  semester  abroad. 
www.amerispan.com  (800)  879-6640 

1-2-3  Speak  Spanish  "Speedy  Sentence 
Calculator"Compact  guide  to  Spanish  verbs.  Small 
as  a  bookmark,  comprehensive  as  a  first-year 
grammar  textbook  www.  1 23speakspanish.com 
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VACATION  RENTALS 


Beautifully  renovated  Catskills  barn  for  rent. 
Spacious,  woodstove,  garden,  flowers,  woods, 
stream.  Two  hours  from  NYC. 
penbergd@gmail.com 


VIEWPOINTS 


WWW.ANAGNOSTICCHRISTIAN.COM: 

reflections  on  religion,  politics,  society,  and  culture 
from  an  Agnostic  Christian's  viewpoint 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 


DATE  SMART/PARTY  SMART.  Join  the 
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students,  and  faculty  of  the  Ivies.  Seven  Sisters. 
Stanford,  U  of  Chicago,  and  others.  All  ages.  The 
Right  Stuff  (800)  988-5288  www.rightstuffdat- 
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Incomparable  fantasy  roleplay.  Expert  erotic  hyp- 
nosis. (866)  739  9832  www.theaterofdeviance.com 
www.baycitybSues.com 


EROTIC,  INTELLIGENT,  imaginative  conver- 
sation. Personal,  experienced,  and  discreet.  Julia: 
(617)661-3849 


Smart  &  Sexy  PHONE  CONVERSATION 

Uninhibited,  Unhurried.  Kinky  &  Fetish  Friendly. 
(800)  717-5499 


YOUR  SUBMISSIVE  FANTASIES  &  desires 
feed  my  passion  for  aural  erotica  MISTRESS  PAX- 
TON  (800)  959-EVIL  www.PhoneFemme.com 

NEUROTICA  Fantasy.  Fetish.  No  limits.  Provoca- 
tive talk.  Discreet.  (888)  938-1004 

TAWNY  FORD.  Exquisitely  erotic  conversation. 

Live,  personal,  unhurried. 

(248)  615-1  300,  www.tawnyford.com 


YOUR  SECRET  IS  OUR  SECRET 

www.SecretsPhoneSex.com  (800)  344-2019 


PERSONALS  FROM  MEN 


STRAIGHT  SWM,  59,  N/S.  Weld.  B.A..  Zen-Agn. 
Read,  hike,  garden,  cue.  TL-M-Y.  DK-TTNC.  53054, 
Knox..  TN  37950 
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SATISFYING  CONVERSATION  with  tempt- 
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( lontinued  /rem  pa 


and  lively  integration  of  hl:k 
experience,  principles  of  Ac 
democracy  and  individualin 
the  best  nt  the  Western  cral 
could  not  withstand  the  rage  I 
of  the  sixties,  which  were  in  I 
ing  his  commitment  to  writ u  ; 
American  life  with  hard  -eve  \ 
fulness.  Ignoring  Juneteenth,  t,; 
ed  selection  that  \\  as  pu 
posthumously,  Rampersad  | 
cites  other  excerpts  that 
worked  on  during  his  lifetirrw  l 
lack  the  music  and  energy  thai 
through  Invisible  Man's  fusion 
high  and  the  low.  The  lines n 
like  faux  Faulkner,  the  concfls 
loose  and  baggy,  and  the  voiJ 
flash  with  humor  and  passion! 
reeled  before  exploding  faces  tpl 
printed  themselves  upon  one's 
with  the  impact  of  a  water- I 
snowball  bursting  against  thel 
membrane  to  leave  a  felt-img 
blue-white  pain  throbbing  with 
pulse  of  blood  propelled  tow^ 
sion."  Ellison  tried  to  place 
cerpt  from  the  hook  in  The  Nev\ 
er,  which  rejected  it  hut  wouli 
run  a  profile  of  the  author. 

A  sad  irony  runs  through  tl 
ry  of  this  life,  owing  to  Elliso  s 
sistence  that  he  was,  first  ancfi 
most,    a    novelist,    and    th;! 
engagement  with  current  evenj 
to  be  understood  as  that  of  anil 
not  an  activist.  Nevertheless, 
out  a  second  novel,  but  with  ; 
deal  of  cultural  pronouncin 
politicking  and  praise-gather! 
wasn't  for  his  work,  exactly; 
Ralph  Ellison  was  continually 
brated;  rather,  he  became  a  re 
and  respectable  figure  in  Amt 
life  who  had  made  himself  ava 
to  be  celebrated.  At  a  dinner  ; 
in  1969,  a  fellow  diner  tried  tc 
Ellison  to  task  tor  describin; 
glories  of  American  civilizatk 
way  of  the  impressive  place 
gained  in  it.  "Mr.  Ellison,  yo 
the  exception!"  the  diner  prott 
"You  cannot  offer  yourself  a 
representative    of    the    Ur 
States!"  But  he  could.,  becau: 
was:  proud  and  bold,  with  muc 
back  it  up  and  much  left  to  pro\ 
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PUZZLE 


jREMLINS 

y  Richard  Maltby  Jr. 


0, 


h  dear. 

Gremlins  have  assailed  these  puzzles  recently,  and 

hey're  at  it  again.  Their  mischief  is  apparent  in  no 

wer  than  ten  clue  answers.  Looking  back  on  it,  I 

aight  have  clued  the  puzzle  differently,  since  the  dia- 

ram  is  made  up  of  real  words,  but  the  damage  is  done. 

Apologies  in  advance  for  any  inconvenience  these 

KB  mps  may  have  created.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  at 

Xi  east  the  gremlins  had  the  decency  to  make  their  mis- 

akes  in  balanced  diagram  positions. 

Answers  include  three  proper  names.  As  always, 
nental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solu- 
:ion.  The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on 
:>age  69. 


k 


:-: 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

w 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

ACROSS 

1.     The  Frenchmen  returned  dog  in  error  (6) 

5.      Protective  item  pinned  in  a  gym  in  almost  fearsome 

surroundings  (6) 
10.     Everything's  yelled  during  these  punches  (4) 

12.  Summer  for  one  in  bed  on  Nantucket  (5) 

13.  Tailgater  in  crack-up  getting  paid  back  (11) 

14-     Dollar  coming  down — it  can  leave  you  empty  (8) 
16.     One  recently  arrived  gas  consumed  (7) 

18.  Pursue  Indian  sounds  (4) 

19.  Prize-giver  reveals  belligerency  in  Red  Queen  (8) 

21.      Informal  dress  set  for  Napoleon  and  Charlotte,  e.g.  (8) 
24.      Pacific  island  covered  in  mold — nothing  gets  replaced 

(4) 
26.     Getting  word  of  preliminary  action  (7) 
29.     Translation  of  Socrates — such  things  are  kept  under 

glass  (8) 

3 1 .  Boasting  to  do  more  and  failing  (11) 

32.  A  lot  of  fencing  long  covered  by  membership  costs? 
(5) 

33.  Not  there?  Good  one!  (4) 

34-     One  side  in  a  ship's  games?  (6) 
35.     Escape  in  a  thin  sheet  (6) 
DOWN 

1.  Animals  move  the  camera  down,  up  (6) 

2.  Paramount's  first  director,  an  appealing  person!  (7) 


3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 


9. 

11. 

15. 

17. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 
25. 
27. 
28. 
30. 


Take  the  cap  off  solvent  thinner  (6) 

Not  quite  complete  compositions,  for  one  (4) 

One  who  says  he's  not  responsible  for  the  quality  of 

stockings?  (6) 

Vessels — staunch  when  capsized  (4) 

A  minute  upset  over  a  female  part  of  a  man's  mind  (5) 

Hotel  with  a  club — there's  a  telephone  in  it,  naturally 

(8) 

I'll  make  a  stab  in  dark  almost  concealing  urge  to  rise 

up  (6) 

Gets  group  together  again  for  its  first  arrangement  of 

Kern  (7) 

Slowly  pass  sign  that  person  mentioned  below  is  on  a 

break?  (5,3) 

St.  Peter,  notably  dressed  in  magenta  (7) 

Few  do,  I'm  sorry,  see  State  of  the  Union!  (7) 

Not  easy  to  be  enrolled  in  federal  insurance  pieces  (6) 

Old-style  pets  quietly  entering  before  long  silence 

begins  (6) 

NUDIST  TO  BECOME  MOVIE  NAME  (6) 

I  would  upset  evangelism,  go  off,  and  drive  away  (6) 

Tree  top,  more  obvious  (5) 

The  end  of  one  game  is  earlier  sport  (4) 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  she  shares  a  king's  title!  (4) 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Gremlins,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012. 
If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  he  received  hy  May  7.  Senders  of  the  lirsi 
three  correct  solutions  opened  ;it  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will  he  printed  in  the  July 
issue.  Winners  of  the  March  puzzle,  "Gonna  Build  a  Mountain,"  are  Amy  Hamilton,  Columhus,  Indiana;  Peter  Hepokoski,  Portland,  Oregon; 
and  Donald  E.  Kelley  Jr.,  Alameda,  California. 


PUZZLE     99 


FINDINGS 


A 


.stronomers  and  other  scientists  descended  on 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  attend  the  Planetary  Defense 
Conference  and  to  compose  a  white  paper  on  the 
threat  to  Earth  from  asteroids;  it  was  hoped  that  the 
document  might  persuade  Congress,  which  autho- 
rized NASA  in  2005  to  search  for  space  objects  larger 
than  140  meters,  to  provide  funding  fur  the  project, 
which  is  aimed  at  preventing  the  deaths  of  billions  of 
people  that  a  collision  with  a  moderate-size  asteroid 
might  cause.  A  study  found  that  Venus  is  the  best 
place  for  a  telescope,  preferably  infrared,  dedicated 
to  spotting  such  asteroids.  A  2,300-year-old  solar 
observatory  was  uncovered  in  Peru,  and  NASA  was 
considering  the  use  of  lint  rollers  to  protect  astro- 
nauts from  dangerous  lunar  dust.  Sunlight  can  make 
asteroids  spin.  Experts  concluded  that  a  relatively 
small  regional  exchange  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
trigger  a  devastating  ten-year  nuclear  winter,  caus- 
ing a  global  drop  in  temperatures,  disrupting  agricul- 
ture, and  killing  millions.  The  United  States  ,111 
nounced  the  selection  of  the  winning  design  for 
a  new  nuclear  warhead. 

Speculators  were  enjoying  a  brisk  marker  in  pandem- 
ic flu  futures,  and  childhood  obesity  was  linked  to  ear- 
ly-onset puberty  among  girls.  Genetic  analysis  of  pubic 
lice  suggested  that  the  vermin  jumped  to  humans  from 
gorillas  about  3.3  million  years  ago;  since  the  lice  ilo 
not  have  wings  and  cannot  jump  very  tar,  a  rather  close 
encounter  would  have  been  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
transfer.  Archaeologists  announced  that  cavemen  pre- 
ferred curvy  women  with  large  buttocks.  Forensic  sci- 
entists developed  a  new  technique  tor  extracting  DNA 
from  semen  samples,  such  as  those-  recovered  from  rape 
victims,  even  if  no  sperm  are  present.  Kisspeptin,  a  hor- 


mone that  triggers  teen  fertility,  can  help  older  childUB 
women  ovulate,  and  regular  hot-tub  use  tends  to  redu 
the  number  and  quality  ot  men's  sperm.  Several  srrai 
of  gonorrhea  that  no  longer  contain  the  telltale  pr 
lyliminopeptidase  enzyme,  known  as  PIP  for  short,  we 
on  the  rise,  though  they  often  elude  detection,  sin 
most  VD  tests  assume  the  presence  ot  PIP. 


I 


he  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  gar 
preliminary  approval  for  the  large-scale  cultivation 
Kansas  of  a  strain  of  genetically  modified  rice  th 
contains  human  genes.  Mice  that  were  genetically  ei 
gineered  to  develop  a  horrible  degenerative  disease 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  live  longer  when  they  are  ii 
jected  with  human  stem  cells  taken  from  the  brains 
aborted  fetuses.  Scientists  taught  rats  to  fear  two  di 
terent  musical  tones  by  torturing  them  with  electric; 
shocks,  and  then  they  successfully  used  a  drug  to  wip 
away  the  memory  of  one  tone.  Researchers  said  th; 
the  mental  anguish  caused  by  psychological  tortui 
and  humiliation  is  just  as  bad  as  that  caused  by  phys' 
cal  torture.  South  Korea  was  working  on  a  code  of  re 
bot  ethics  based  on  Isaac  Asimov's  "Three  Laws 
Robotics."  Swiss  researchers  found  that  playing 
didgeridoo  for  twenty-five  minutes  a  day  can  hel 
people  with  sleep  apnea.   A  new  study  discovered  th; 
teenagers'  mood  swings  are  caused  by  fluctuating  hoi 
mones,  and  biologists  concluded  that  plants  that  cii 
their  sweet  nectar  with  a  hint  of  bitterness  attrac 
more  birds.  Captive  female  koalas  frequently  engage 
in  lesbian  orgies,  possibly  as  a  result  of  some  hormona 
imbalance,  or  to  attract  males,  or  to  relieve  stress.  Re 
searchers  at  New  York  University  determined  tha 
women  who  swing  their  hips  are  more  attractive.  Met 
who  do  so  are  not. 


Photographs  of  sycamore  seeds  from  the  series  "Falling,"  by  Neeta  Mtulahar. 
Courtesy  the  artist  and  Julie  Saul  Gallery,  fslew  York  City 
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utopianism  on  New  York  City,  Lerner  explains  how 
the  Prohibition  amendment  was  passed  and  why  its 
execution  failed... Lerner's  book  is  a  serious  work." 
—Pete  Hamill,  NEW  YORK  TIMES  BOOK  REVIEW 

"A  superb  new  book  on  America's  experiment  with 
Prohibition,  [that]  should  be  required  reading  for 
anyone  tempted  to  regulate  private  behavior  by  fiat.' 
— Charles Trueheart,  BLOOMBERG 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY 
NIGEL  HAMILTON 

"[Hamilton]  has  produced  a  rich  and  provocative  medi- 
tation on  the  history  of  biography." 
—Scott  Stossel,  NEW  YORK  TIMES  BOOK  REVIEW 

"Wideranging  and  provocative. .  .Mr.  Hamilton,  a  distin- 
guished and  prolific  writer  who  has  taught  biography  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  has  distilled  enormous  wisdom 
into  his  remarkable  little  book.  Read  it  and  enjoy." 
—John  M.  and  Priscilla  S.  Taylor,  WASHINGTON  TIMES 
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THE  JAMESTOWN  PROJECT    STEALING  LINCOLN'S  BODY 


KAREN  ORDAHL  KUPPERMAN 

"Kupperman,  marrying  vivid  narration  with  trenchant 
analysis,  has  done  the  history  of  Jamestown,  and  of 
early  America,  a  great  service." 
—PUBLISHERS  WEEKLY 

"Kupperman  re-creates  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
homeland  and  wilderness. .  .Should  delight  both 
scholars  and  general  readers." 
—Thomas  J.  Davis,  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 

Belknap  Press  /  New  in  cloth 


THOMAS  J.  CRAUGHWELL 

"While  the  field  of  Lincoln  studies  appears  to  have 
been  exhaustively  mined,  Thomas  Craughwell  has 
found  a  gold  nugget  in  the  bizarre  story  of  Stealing 
Lincoln's  Body.  In  a  well-researched  and  beautifully 
written  book,  he  takes  readers  through  the  intriguing 
Irish  underworld  of  counterfeiting  that  led  to  the  plot 
to  hold  Lincoln's  body  for  ransom." 
— Edward  Steers,  Jr.,  author  of  Blood  on  the  Moon: 
The  Assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
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Critical  Condition 

Cynthia  Ozick's  essay  on  the  cur- 
rent state  of  literary  fiction  ["Literary 
Entrails,"  April|  is  eloquent  in  stat- 
ing both  the  problem  and  the  solu- 
tion. Nonetheless,  one  might  suggest 
that  the  very  eloquence  other  solution 
speaks  to  its  implausibility.  The  seri- 
ous novel  has  lost  both  readers  and 
prestige — this  is  indisputable — and 
Ozick  lays  out  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
cline with  her  customary  skill  and  with 
a  lofty  assurance  that  almost  belies 
her  own  sense  of  urgency.  That  insis- 
tent "hum  and  buzz  of  [cultural]  im- 
plication," which  Lionel  Trilling  lo- 
cated in  the  novel,  certainly  does  not 
call  to  us  from  the  pages  of  contem- 
porary fiction.  Yet  Ozick  believes  we 
can  restore  fiction  to  its  formerly  high 
station,  or  at  least  create  a  more  be- 
nign environment  for  its  continuance: 
What's  needed  is  literary  criticism  that 
"explains,  both  ancestrally  and  con- 
temporaneously, not  only  how  litera- 
ture evolves,  but  how  literature  influ- 
ences and  alters  the  workings  of 
human  imagination." 

Because  her  own  veneration  of  the 
novel  and  literary  criticism  in  the  per- 
sons of  Henry  James  and  Trilling  is  on 
record,  it's  hard  not  to  see  this  as  a  cri 


Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Please  address  mail  to  Letters,  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10012,  or  email  us  at  letters@harpers.org. 
Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  he  published,  and 
all  letters  are  subject  to  editing  Volume  pre- 
eludes  individual  acknowledgment. 


de  coeur.  Yes,  it  would  be  a  fini 

it  a  generation  of  critics  aros1 

communicated  the  "indehtedne 

"connectivity"  that  inform  gJ 

erature,  but  this  is  a  little  like 

time  to  run  backward.  Ozick's  d 

sis  is  sound,  but  can  anything  b< 

to  restore  the  patient  to  its  yo 

glory  and  middle-aged  vibrancy? 

an  antidotal  "aggregate"  of  critic 

appear,  given  the  social  and  te 

logical  conditions  that  slowly  for 

disappearance  in  the  first  place? 

It  is  a  cliche  by  now  that  en 

and  elocutionary  power  has  shiftec 

the  novel  to  electronic  media 

cliche,  however,  should  not  ma 

deaf  to  its  own  particular  hum  ana 

Eleven  years  ago  I  noted  in  these 

that  nineteenth-century  novels 

cumvented  the  cultural  limitatior 

posed  on  public  and  private  discc 

Thoughts  that  could  not  be  spoker 

between  husband  and  wife,  mothe 

daughter — found  their  voice  in  ficl 

creations."  This  voice  persists  but 

seems  hopelessly  muted;  no  one  ex 

novels  to  possess  the  cultural  resor 

that  writers  and  readers  could  once 

for  granted.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  re 

table,  but  as  with  the  portrait  o 

sestina  or  the  symphony,  all  we 

now  expect  from  novels  are  varia 

on  a  form.  As  for  the  literary  criti 

that  flourished  when  the  novel  wa 

developing  or  accumulating  mode 

embellishments,  it,  too,  has  gone 

way  of  foolscap  and  typewriters. 

Fifty-five  years  ago  when  Rar 
Jarrell  cast  a  sour  glance  at  "The 


Ll|  ism,"  critics  knew  that  the  age 
Jul  its  name  precisely  because 
ra  that  literature  overshadowed 
||  m  expository  efforts.  "Books 
i'  r  weather,  our  environment, 
lJ  ling,"  the  critic  Anatole  Bro- 
rj  ailed  about  his  days  in  Green- 
ullage  in  the  1950s.  "We  didn't 
head  books;  we  became  them. 
ci  c  them  into  ourselves  and  made 
l  ito  our  histories."  How  many 
H still  feel  like  this? 
I    a  national  general-interest 
Hie  such  as  Harper's  has  chosen 
mhe  lively  polemics  of  Jonathan 
ar,  Ben  Marcus,  and  Cynthia 
Ij .  a  commendable  but  decidedly 
tij  rd  action.  The  days  when  news 
ij  he  mind  and  soul,  about  the 
u  ual's  relation  to  God  and  so- 
il assed  through  the  centrifuge  of 

■  are  (and  criticism)  are  over. 
!ti  as  in  another  country,  and  be- 

■  hose  writers  are  dead.  I  am  not 
rjumptuous  as  to  think  that  Oz- 
ijjnmindful  of  this;  I  do  think, 

■  er,  that  her  nostalgia  makes 
l:e  a  slightly  astigmatic  view  of 

leal  inevitability.  It's  hard  to 


fault  her:  Need  makes  us  unrealistic, 
and  hope  makes  even  the  wisest 
among  us  naive. 

Arthur  Krystal 
New  York  City 

Cynthia  Ozick  contends  that  Amer- 
ican letters  need  a  mass  of  serious  lit- 
erary critics  to  detail,  ostensibly,  the 
uses,  importance,  and  inherent  quali- 
ties of  the  novel,  but  the  resuscitated 
fraternal  guild  she  imagines  stirs  up 
questionable  positions.  Ozick  parses 
the  differences  between  book  review- 
ing and  literary  criticism,  arguing  not 
only  that  the  agendas  of  the  two  di- 
verge but  also  that  "the  critic  must 
summon  what  the  reviewer  cannot." 
Her  supposition  that  the  reviewer's 
limited  space  is  indicative  of  his  ca- 
pabilities is  specious  at  best;  some  crit- 
ics— John  Leonard,  for  example — ex- 
cel in  both  modes. 

Ozick  produces  a  list  of  critics  who 
are  currently  providing  the  under- 
structure  for  American  literary  cul- 
ture, and  she  is  especially  enamored 
of  James  Wood.  She  notes,  however, 


that  "it  is  not  enough  to  have  one 
Wood.  What  is  needed  is  a  thicket — 
a  forest — of  Woods."  But  when  the 
thicket  looks  like  a  stand  of  birches 
rather  than  the  dark,  complex  forest  of 
American  culture,  can  we  trust  that 
those  critics  are  accurately  envisioning 
all  of  American  life?  Why  should  we 
trust  a  literary  culture  that  calls  itself 
American  but  is  so  narrowly  framed? 
Unless  the  pool  of  critics  begins  to 
look  like  a  representative  swath  of 
American  society,  American  literary 
criticism  will  continue  to  be  a  bankmpt 
cultural  discourse. 

Walton  Muyumba 
New  York  City 

The  Play's  the  Thing 

In  his  April  essay,  "The  Mirror  of 
Life,"  Jonathan  Bate  attributes  Shake- 
speare's greatness  to  his  ability  to  hold 
a  mirror  up  to  life,  to  paraphrase  Ham- 
let. Bate  means  the  Bard's  ability  to  re- 
flect the  lives  of  his  own  London  con- 
temporaries, because  Shakespeare  "was 
restricted  by  the  customs  of  his  age," 
and  because  even  the  history  plays, 
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"whether  English,  British,  European, 
ancient  Greek  or  Roman,  were  also 
Illinois  oi  the  prevent."  Yet,  according 
to  Bate,  he  made  only  rare  topical  al- 
lusions. In  other  words,  the  plays  reflect 
the  customs,  manners,  and  language  of 
the  Elizabethans,  hut  never,  or  only 
rarely,  their  particular  actions. 

Bate's  perspective  renders  Shake- 
speare essentially  meaningless.  By  his 
reading,  Shakespeare  addresses  all  the 
great  issues  oi  his  day,  such  as  "the  tran 
sit  ion  from  Catholicism  to  Protes- 
tantism, and  from  feudalism  to  moder- 
nity," hut  takes  virtually  no  position 
on  any  ot  them.  Thus,  we  are  to  read  the 
plays  in  order  to  learn  about  proper  eti- 
quette and  language,  not  tor  any  truths 
they  might  contain.  I  would  suggest, 
however,  that  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion ot  Hamlet's  statement  about 
the  role  ot  theater  is  that  it  ought  to 
do  precisely  what  his  own  play- 
within-the-play  did — namely,  speak 
truth  to  power  in  the  most  effective 
manner  possible. 

Charles  Ba\li>r 
St.  Mary's,  Kans. 

Bombs  Away 

In  "Terror  Alerts"  [Notebook, 
March],  Lewis  H.  Lapham  decries 
the  producers  of  recent  redemptive 
films,  arguing  that  the  moviegoing 
public  has  been  suckered  into  "look- 
ing tor  the  cinematic  equivalents  ot 
a  federal  witness  protection  pro- 
gram" to  assuage  growing  uncertain- 
ties about  American  preeminence. 
This  argument  ignores  a  central  nor- 
mative relationship  between  Ameri- 
cans and  the  films  they  watch.  Hol- 
lywood has  always  danced  the 
dialectic  of  simultaneously  shaping 
and  reactively  affirming  the  Ameri- 
can cultural  moment.  Where  was 
Lapham's  argument  when  a  spate  ot 
patriotic  war  releases  followed  us 
into  Afghanistan  (We  Were  Soldiers, 
Behind  Enemy  Lines,  Hart's  War, 
etc.),  or  when  our  noble  ally  James 
Bond  toiled  Communist  world- 
domination  schemes  throughout  the 
Cold  War? 

Assumptive  American  protagonism 
is  nothing  new,  and  Lapham  ac- 
knowledges that  "the  delusion  consti- 
tutes the  necessary  instrument  ot  pow- 
er" tor  American  empire.  But  whereas 
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1  [ollywood  m.i\  he  complm 
petuating  this  self  conceptio 

duccrs  are  certainly  not  dr 
tank  alone.  Movie  producers 
talists,  and  they  produce  mdl  | 
manly  in  the  interest  ot  coijj 
viability.  Despite  the  America! 
cyclical  const  nut  ions  of  idei  r 
body  ever  seems  to  like  a  story 
the  bad  guy  wins. 

Wibon  Karaman 
New  York  (  n\ 

1  found  Lewis  Lapham's 
tions  in  "Terror  Alerts"  inl 
Many  of  us  reject  both  mass- 
hox-office  barrages  and  nat  io 
that  serve  as  commercials  for 
ment  agendas.  Neither  are  ei 
ing,  nor  do  they  appeal  to  our 
cultural  identity.  Such  sensoH 
are  instead  irritating,  confuse 
eventually  desensitizing.  Laprj 
tide  encourages  people  to  c, 
their  conscientious  objection 
fodder  and  to  seek  out  entert; 
that  does  not  subscribe  to  sue 
military  and  empirical  script. 

Audrey  Quirk 
Escondido,  Calif. 


Chris  Cross? 

I  was  appalled  to  read  the  ir 
tory  paragraph  of  "Whoever  St 
of  Us"  [Readings,  April],  wh 
eluded  excerpts  from  depol 
against    Christopher    Coll 
Columbus  himself  requested  th| 
Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabel' 
someone  to  investigate  the  St 
colonists'  rebellion.  They  sen: 
cisco  de  Bobadilla,  who  sided  v|l 
rebels  and  put  Columbus  in  | 
When  the  sovereigns  heard  a 
they  released  Columbus,  reinstiic 
property  that  Bobadilla  had  i 
confiscated,  and  recalled  Bob; 
do  not  deny  that  Columbus 
sponsible  fot  some  had  things,  bi 
are  other  reports  that  the  inqujt 
a  farce  and  that  the  depositioi 
created  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him  1 
er's  failed,  however,  to  ackno  | 
the  conflicting  information. 

Carol  Delaney 
Professor  Emerita 
Stanford  University 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


Jvurt  vonnegut . . .  caught 

he  temper  of  his  times  and  the 
magination  of  a  generation." 

— The  New  York  Times 


lear  His  Voice 


some  of  his  last  recorded  interviews, 
:jiducted  by  longtime  friend  and  radio  host 
I  dter  Miller.  These  interviews  took  place  in 
I  ay  of  2006  and  cover  the  failings  of  the  US 
r  ;dia,  why  we  are  all  edging  closer  to  being 
fj  ople  "without  a  country"  and  the  ways  in 
I  lich  some  of  the  predictions  of  his  earlier 
1  oks  have  come  true. 
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NOTEBOOK 

Climate,  Class,  and  Claptrap 
fty  Garret  Keizer 


ore  song  the  radio  won't  like. 

— Kathleen  Edwards 

e  brief  hubbub  over  Al  Gore's 

energy  consumption  was  similar 

iisingenuousness  to  the  outcry 

nnditions  at  Walter  Reed.  Imag- 

ats!  Roaches!  Moldy  walls!  To 

.1  that  these  poor  wounded  sol- 

light  actually  be  sequestered  in 

as  wretched  as  those  in  which 

of  them  came  of  age  and  went  to 

— it  boggled  the  mind.  And  this 

this  patrician  prophet  of  global 

rophe,  this  millionaire  former 

late  for  president  of  a  nation  in 

ill  the  phrase  "millionaire  candi- 

jor  president"  amounts  to  a  cir- 

>cution — he  actually  lives  in  a 

)use.  And  he  uses  a  lot  of  elec- 

'  too! 

is  pretense  of  not  knowing  what 

idiot  knows  has  increasingly  come 

fine  our  national  discourse.  To 

!  /  way  of  example,  that  it  has  char- 

ijzed  the  protracted  denial  of  glob- 

lrming  is  to  understate  the  point. 

>  characterizes  the  burgeoning  ac- 

ledgment  of  global  warming,  the 

igness  to  grant  that  a  crisis  exists 

as  our  key  players  scramble  to 

ntee  that  every  systemic  cause  of 

;risis  remains  intact.  It  character- 

our  farcical  debate  over  the 

able  for  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 

>s  from  Iraq  even  as  permanent 

ary  bases  are  constructed  in  that 

try  to  oversee  the  flow  of  its  de- 

malized  oil  to  our  national  snout. 

ore  than  anything  else,  it  charac- 


t  Keizer  is  a  contributing  editor  of  Harp- 
lagazine.  His  last  Notebook,  "Loaded," 
red  in  the  December  2006  issue. 


terizes  our  official  take  on  wealth  and 
class,  a  blind  spot  as  large  as  any  hole 
in  the  ozone.  Consider  a  statement 
made  after  the  2000  election  by  Dem- 
ocratic strategist  Al  From  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  party's  "populist"  mes- 
sage had  failed  to  reach  its  target 
voters — that  is,  the  same  people  now 
gushing  over  Al  Gore's  Academy 
Award — whom  From  described  as  "af- 
fluent, educated,  diverse,  suburban, 
'wired,'  and  moderate."  To  believe  that 
any  person  or  party  incapable  of  grasp- 
ing the  absurdity  of  that  description 
can,  nevertheless,  not  only  grasp  but 
engage  the  threat  of  global  climate 
change  requires  a  faith  that  makes  Joan 
of  Arc  look  like  Nietzsche  in  a  bad 
mood.  Someone  tell  me,  please,  how  a 
demographic  that  is  "affluent,  educat- 
ed, suburban,  'wired,'  and  moderate" 
can  be  described  in  any  meaningful 
way  as  "diverse."  One  might  as  well 
say  that  an  arsenal  consisting  entirely 
of  bazookas  is  diverse  because  some  of 
them  happen  to  be  painted  pink. 

Or  tell  me  instead  what  David  Rem- 
nick,  writing  in  a  recent  Talk  of  the 
Town  piece  in  The  New  Yorker,  is 
thinking  when  he  says:  "Can  anyone 
seriously  doubt  that  a  Gore  Adminis- 
tration would  have  meant,  well,  an  al- 
ternate universe  .  .  .  ?"  An  alternate 
universe  is  where  you  would  have  had 
to  be  living  for  the  past  three  centuries, 
or  at  least  for  the  decades  of  Gore's  po- 
litical career,  to  swallow  a  statement 
like  that.  No  doubt  a  Gore  presidency 
would  have  meant  better  policies,  a 
less  cretinous  rhetoric,  but  no,  the  uni- 
verse would  have  been  very  much  the 
same;  it  would  have  been  that  all-too- 
familiar  universe  in  which  the  afflu- 
ent, the  educated,  the  suburban,  and 


the  wired,  including  I  daresay  Messrs. 
Gore  and  Remnick,  can  always  get  a 
good  table  at  a  good  restaurant,  and 
the  kid  who  buses  that  table  can  al- 
ways, whenever  he  wants,  find  his  way 
to  an  artificial  limb  plus  the  customary 
accoutrements  of  rats, 
roaches,  and  a  moldy  wall. 


B 


"ut  I  shall  be  accused  of  dancing 
around  the  most  important  issue  of  our 
time,  the  issue  at  the  name  of  which 
every  knee  shall  bow.  Global  warming, 
we  are  told,  will  have  its  most  devas- 
tating effects  on  the  world's  disadvan- 
taged. Therefore,  we  need  not  care  so 
particularly  about  the  world's  disad- 
vantaged; we  need  care  only  about  glob- 
al warming — as  mediated,  of  course,  by 
those  who  stand  to  make  a  bundle  off  it. 
Wonder  of  wonders:  you  can  now 
download  all  of  your  convictions  into 
this  one  lightweight,  handheld  device. 
You  might  even  wear  it  clipped  to  your 
ear  like  a  Vulcan  from  an  alternate  uni- 
verse. To  quote  Mr.  Gore,  global  cli- 
mate change  is  "not  a  political  issue; 
it's  a  moral  issue,"  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy  to  souls  weary  of  such  crassly  polit- 
ical issues  as  universal  health  care,  re- 
productive freedom,  the  rights  of  work- 
ers, the  treatment  of  captives,  the  plight 
of  women  and  men  shoveled  daily  off 
our  sidewalks  like  so  much  offal,  and 
who  can  now  devote  their  energies  to 
transcendently  moral  issues  like  the 
daytime  highs  in  Chattanooga. 

Am  I  too  irreverent?  Am  I  not  aware 
that  polar  bears  are  drowning  in  the 
Arctic?  I  am  very  much  aware  and  very 
grieved  as  well.  I  am  also  aware,  thanks 
to  book  after  book  by  Jonathan  Ko- 
zol,  that  children  are  drowning  in  our 
inner-city  schools  and  have  been 
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drowning  there  year  after  year  and 
decade  after  decade,  but  I  do  not  recall 
anything  like  the  universal  lament  that 
has  met  the  drowning  scene  in  An  In- 
convenient  Truth.  Then  again,  the  po- 
lar hear  depicted  in  that  movie  has 
two  incontrovertible  advantages  over 
K<  o  il's  kids:  it's  digital  and  it's  white. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  attribute  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  new  religion  entirely  to  the 
influence  of  Gore's  movie,  though  it  is 
hard  not  to  see  them  embodied  there. 
Early  in  the  script  Gore  refers  telling- 
ly to  "my  friend  the  late  Carl  Sagan," 
who  as  I  recall  also  had  the  unnerving 
habit  of  juxtaposing  his  own  enlarged 
face  with  depictions  of  cosmic  events. 
Watching  a  film  that  compels  its  audi- 
ence to  consider  future  generations,  1 
found  that  I  imagined  a  small  child  sit- 
ting at  my  elbow,  tugging  at  my  sleeve, 
and  asking,  "Grandpa,  is  that  God'" 

No,  sweetheart,  not  God,  but  the 
imagery  of  something  almost 
solute.  It  will  drive  the  agenda  of  our 
next  administration  in  the  same  cyn- 
ical way  as  "the  threat  of  global  terror" 
drives  that  of  the  current  regime.  A 
new  chorus  of  sanctimonious  minis- 
ters will  point  to  the  melting  ice  caps, 
much  as  Bush  and  Cheney  pointed  to 
the  site  of  the  twin  towers,  and  dare 
any  would-be  dissenter  to  profane  the 
rising  steam.  I  give  them  six  months  to 
rind  the  temerity  to  say,  "You  are  either 
with  us  or  you  are  against  us." 

Tell  us  something  we  haven't  al- 
ready heard.  Gore  speaks  of  the  need 
for  "a  different  perspective,"  one  that 
will  place  us  "above  ourselves  and 
above  history" — a  pair  of  coordinates 
that  would  seem  to  place  us  in  outer 
space,  the  better  to  see  the  "iconic" 
blue  earth,  1  suppose.  But  this  is  the  old 
perspective:  the  race  to  the  moon,  the 
triumph  of  the  will,  the  forward  march 
of  progress  on  a  goosestep  and  a  prayer. 
The  unquestioned  belief  that  the  an- 
swer to  every  human  dilemma  and  de- 
sire is  a  gizmo — in  short,  the  very  at- 
titude that  gave  us  global  warming  to 
egin  with.  Those  measuring  the  ice 
elf  in  (  ireenland  would  do  well  to 

nd  a  few  weeks  measuring  the  time 

■  it   typically  elapses  between  any 

mservation  and  the  quick 

o  something  sexier;  that  is,  to 

ig  you  can  buy  or  sell.  The 

i  obscene  excess,  the  equi- 

di    ribution  of  finite  resources — 


these  have  the  same  appeal  tor  our 
movers  and  shakers  as  adopting  a  cra<  k 
baby  has  for  the  infertile  members  of 
their  club.  We  have  all  these  wonder- 
working technologies,  .ill  these  clever 
schemes  tor  producing  the  golden 
eggs  —or  you  could  always  take  home 
little  Bernice.  But  that's  going  to  be  a 
lot  of  work. 

The  bottom  line  here  is,  as  always, 
the  bottom  line,  already  being  parsed 
out  in  prospectus  form  for  the  eco- 
savvy  investor.  Climate  change  will 
offer  "many  unique  opportunities  for 
outsized  gams,"  according  to  Sprott 
Asset  Management,  which  feels  com- 
pelled to  add:  "It  is  undoubtedly  callous 
to  discuss  the  investment  opportunities 
that  an  abrupt  climate  change  will 
spawn,  considering  the  unspeakable 
horrors  that  life  on  our  planet  is  fac- 
ing." Gregg  Easterbrook,  writing  in  the 
April  issue  of  The  Atlantic,  is  less  of  a 
prig.  The  question  he  invites  us  to  ask 
in  regard  to  climate  change — "What's 
in  it  for  me?" — is  "neither  crass  nor 
tongue-in-cheek,"  he  assures  us.  Much 
of  what's  in  it  for  you  (that  is,  if  you 
happen  to  be  affluent,  educated,  etc.) 
will  come  in  the  form  of  carbon  trad- 
ing, a  shell  game  allowing  polluters  to 
purchase  "offsets"  in  green-energy  pro- 
duction, which  may  or  may  not  come 
to  include  nuclear  power.  According  to 
Han  Dudek,  chief  economist  for  the 
advocacy  group  Environmental  De- 
fense, "the  beauty  of  carbon  trading  is 
that  it  has  the  potential  to  harness  a 
primal  human  impulse — greed — and 
redirect  it  toward  saving  the  planet." 

Presumably  this  is  not  the  same 
greed  that  inspired  ExxonMobil  to 
wage  a  campaign  of  disinformation 
about  climate  change.  Presumably  we 
might  also  consider  redirecting  the 
primal  human  impulse  of  hate.  We 
could  get  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  to  buy 
"offsets"  for  lynchings  in  Mississippi  by 
funding  paramilitaries  in  Darfur — 
much  as  the  nations  of  Christendom 
have  for  decades  offset  all  those  nasty 
emissions  coming  out  of  Dachau,  York, 
and  Babi  Yar  by  conniving  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  West  Bank.  It's  the 
devil's  old  remedy:  If  you're  being 
poisoned  to  death,  try  tak- 
ing more  poison. 


I 


t  I  sound  bitter  it  is  partly  because 
I  have  been  vouchsafed  a  glimpse  of 


the  new  carbon-trading  wo 
in  the  New  England  village 
have  lived,  taught,  and  hi 
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absolution  before  zooming 
their  prodigiously  wired  lives 
The  plot  has  unfolded  in  t 
way,  according  to  a  formula 
not  changed  significantlv  si 
purchase  of  Manhattan  Isla 
the  trinkets,  entice  the  local 
(unless  they're  hostile),  say  t 
entrepreneur ,  which  in  the 
tongue  means  "divine."  Peo]  I 
have  traditionally  had  to  dn  li 
distances  to  be  instructed  anoi 
fled  by  their  betters  need  no  i| 
budge  an  inch  to  hear  the  o  <  ' 
about  Vermont's  venerable  re  n 
leading  the  nation,  as  exempl  3  £ 
its  precedent-setting  abolition  <  I 
ery,  a  sacrifice  entailing  untolo  \ 
ship  for  its  many  cotton  plant  i 
The  intestinal  tipping  point  cat 
me  when  a  contingent  of  studen  i  ' 
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s,  written  after  beholding  an- 
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must  change  your  life." 

'  how?  It  is  not  enough  to  ac- 

ledge  that  global  warming  ex- 


ists; we  also  need  to  ask  what  global 
warming  means.  Surely  one  thing  it 
means  is  that  a  culture  that  has  as  its 
highest  aim  the  avoidance  of  any- 
thing remotely  resembling  physical 
work  must  change  its  life.  If  you 
want  an  inconvenient  truth,  there  it 
is:  that  the  very  notion  of  conve- 
nience upon  which  our  civilization 
rests  is  a  lie  that  is  killing  us.  And  it 
you  want  to  see  how  quickly  green 
can  turn  yellow,  make  mention  of 
that  abundant,  renewable  fuel 
source  whose  chief  emission  is  hu- 
man sweat. 

But  that  is  only  half  a  meaning, 
less  than  half.  We're  told  that  "the 
science  is  all  in  on  global  warming" 
and  that  it's  just  about  unanimous.  I 
believe  it.  We  owe  a  debt  to  Al  Gore 
that  most  people  now  believe  it.  But 
the  science  has  also  been  in,  and  in 
for  a  while,  and  is  every  bit  as  unani- 
mous in  concluding  that  we  are 
members  of  a  single  species,  descen- 
dants of  common  ancestors — family 
in  every  conceivable  sense  of  the 
word.  How  can  we  imagine  that  we 
will  address  one  overwhelming  con- 
sensus of  scientific  opinion  without 
having  acted  fully  on  the  other?  The 
question  is  not  sentimental.  If  one 
can  be  forgiven  for  applying  base  po- 
litical considerations  to  such  a  sub- 
limely moral  issue:  you  do  not  repair 
the  climate  of  an  entire  planet  with- 
out staggering  sacrifices,  and  people 
will  not  elect  to  make  staggering  sac- 
rifices unless  the  burden  is  shared 
with  something  like  parity. 

To  put  that  as  succinctly  as  possi- 
ble, the  days  of  paradise  for  a  few  are 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  game  of 
finding  someone  else  in  some  conve- 
nient misery  to  fight  our  wars,  pull 
our  rickshaws,  and  serve  as  the  offset 
for  our  every  filthy  indulgence  is  just 
about  up.  It  is  either  Earth  for  all  of 
us  or  hell  for  most  of  us.  Those  are 
the  terms,  those  have  always  been 
the  terms,  and  any  approach  to  cli- 
mate change  that  begins  on  those 
terms  can  count  me  as  a  loyal  parti- 
san. Otherwise,  don't  expect  me  to 
get  overly  excited  as  to  which  side 
of  a  golf-course  heart  attack  shows 
the  affluent,  the  educated,  the  sub- 
urban, and  the  wired  a  world  much 
hotter  than  the  one  they  were  bank- 
ing on.  ■ 
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[Oration] 

IMAGINE  AFRICA 


By  Breyten  Breytenbach,  from  his  opening  remarks  for 
the  ARTerial  Conference ,  delivered  March  5  at  the 
Goree  Institute,  on  Goree  Island,  Senegal.  Breyten- 
bach's  "You,  Screws"  appeared  in  the  February  2007 
issue  of  Harper's  Magazine. 


F 

Airst. 


_irst,  we  need  to  see  Africa  as  it  is — in  all  its  bru- 
tality, excesses,  riches,  honor,  humiliation,  pover- 
ty, despair,  squalor,  posturing  and  display,  beauty 
and  creativeness.  And  this  is  a  function  of  the 
imagination  because  we  must  make  leaps  in  order 
to  accommodate,  in  useful  fashion,  the  complex- 
ity of  the  continent  and  from  there  draw  suste- 
nance for  continued  creativity.  Often  there  is  a 
willful  misreading  of  the  reality  we  live  in — for 
racist  or  paternalistic  purposes — to  justify  the  fact 
that  Africa  is  in  effect  left  to  wallow  in  nonde- 
velopment;  or  else  to  see  it  as  an  exotic  and  slight- 
ly dangerous  object  of  folkloristic  pity  mixed  with 
excitement;  or  again,  the  misreading  may  be  self- 
serving  because  we  Africans  wish  to  continue  por- 
traying ourselves  as  victims  of  history. 

So,  to  start  with,  we  believe  it  is  possible  and 
very  necessary  to  see  the  continent  as  clearly  and 
therefore  as  imaginatively  as  we  can. 

Next,  we  must  ask  questions.  What,  if  any- 
thing, are  the  characteristics  we  share  and  col- 
lectively call  "African"  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape, 
from  Dakar  to  Mogadishu?  Are  we  talking  histo- 
ry? Culture?  Economics?  Race?  Or  just  this  sad 
space  between  potential  and  shattered  dreams? 


Is  the  vaunted  "sameness"  or  "difference"  perhaps 
only  in  the  eye  of  the  outside  beholder?  We  live 
in  a  bedlam  or  a  beggar's  paradise  of  supposedly  au- 
tonomous nation-states.  Are  they  viable  or  even 
useful?  What  do  they  correspond  to?  Is  there  any 
state  on  the  continent,  South  Africa  included, 
that  can  look  after  the  legitimate  expectations 
and  needs  of  its  citizens? 

Let  us  go  deeper:  What  are  the  contents — the 
rights  and  responsibilities — of  citizenship  for  us? 
How  much  value  do  we  put  on  the  individual  hu- 
man life  ?  Whom  does  Africa  belong  to  ?  What  is 
the  status  and  the  protection  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  moving  across  the  continent 
from  war  zone  to  refugee  camp,  from  poverty  to 
peril,  or  even — as  only  too  many  do  by  any  means 
imaginable — out  of  Africa  altogether? 

Now — when  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral "retraditionalization"  of  people — how  do  we 
read  the  phenomenon  in  terms  of  "globalization" 
(which  is  world  consumerist  capitalism)  and 
"modernity"?  What  values  did  independence  and 
liberation  bring?  What  happened  to  those  val- 
ues? Have  we  been  living  in  borrowed  clothes?  Is 
there  a  peculiarly  African  way  of  articulating  and 
administering  power,  let  alone  sharing  it?  Do  we 
have  effective  checks  against  the  abuses  of  privi- 
lege? What  is  the  weight  or  the  influence  or  even 
the  sustainability  and  mandate  of  our  civil  soci- 
ety structures?  What  have  we  changed  fur  the 
better  in  the  fifty  years  of  Ghanaian  indepen- 
dence? More  precisely,  what  is  the  impact  of  our 
creators  and  observers,  those  whose  very  purpi  >se 
of  being  is  transformation,  our  community  of 
artists?  In  other  words — what  has  African  imag- 
ination contributed  to  our  understanding  of  what 
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we  are  doing  to  one  another  and  to  the  world.' 
These  questions  are  rough  and  broad,  and  I  know 
rh.it  many  answers  exist  and  can  even  be  demon- 
strated. But  how  honest  arc  we  in  our  answers' 

.Another  dimension  of  our  need  to  imagine 
Africa  is  simply  the  recognition  of  the  relationship 
between  the  imaginary  and  the  real.  I  take  it  as 
common  cause  that  part  of  the  human  condition, 
it  not  the  essential  flame,  is  the  process  of  imagin- 
ing ourselves  to  be.  We  arc  whoand  wheu  we  tire  only 
in  becoming.  We  survive,  we  live,  because  we  try  to 
conceive  of  the  nature  and  the  purpose  ot  being. 
Our  consciousness  is  the  constant  invention  ot 
what  we  may  be,  bounded  by  the  possible. 

This  is  not  so  unique  to  the  human  condition. 
After  all,  do  birds  not  imagine  their  territory  and 
perhaps  also  the  nature  ot  their  being  through 
flight  and  song?  Animals  come  to  an  experience 
ot  themselves  by  movement,  leaving  traces  as 
markers  ot  memory.  It  could  be  that  lite  is  aware- 
ness because  it  knowingly  strives  tor  imagining 
existence  and  thus  questioning  the  sense  and  fi- 
nality ol  the  process.  Leaving  traces  ot  ourselves, 
as  in  creative  productivity,  could  then  be  seen  as 
part  ot  the  definition  ot  consciousness  tor  us  as  well. 
We  know  that  in  order  to  progress  we  must  stretch 
tor  something  just  out  ot  reach — it  only  tor  a  life 
that  will  be  more  compassionate  and  decent  than 
the  cruelty1,  paranoia,  greed,  narrow  corporatism, 
or  narcissism  we  mostly  indulge  in 
and  find  such  ample  justification  tor. 


A 


aid  so  we  dream.  There's  the  personal  dream 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  inevitability  ot  being 
finite.  There's  the  communal  one  ot  justice  and 
freedom  upon  which  we  hope  to  secure  the  sur- 
vival ot  the  group.  And  then  there  is  the  dimen- 
sion ot  moral  imagination. 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  reason,  tor  us,  to  imag- 
ine Atnca.  1  low  do  we  understand  the  terrible 
morbidity  ot  young  people  in  some  ot  our  cities — 
Monrovia,  Freetown  dressing  up  as  gaudy  and 
tattered  child  brides  with  wigs  and  rouged  faces  to 
go  out  and  kill  indiscriminately?  1  low  and  since 
when  did  the  AK-47  become  the  instrument  ot 
initiation  into  adulthood.'  How  do  we  explain 
the  maiming,  the  senseless  mayhem,  the  raping  ot 
infants,  the  greed  and  the  gratt,  the  cynicism  ot  our 
rulers,  the  abseiuc  of  accountable  governance 
buried  under  special  pleading,  the  decay  ot  our 
public  ethics,  the  profound  corrosion  ot  individ- 
ual and  collective  self-esteem  bee  a  use  of  our  sup- 
posed victimhood?  Is  it  because  our  soc  ieties  are 
si  'Iked  by  death — endemic  poverty  and  the  plague 
ol  MPS  A  )r  can  it  be  because  we  1  lexer  delivered 
on  the  dreams  ot  liberation  and  emanc  ipation? 

1  would  postulate  that  we  of  this  generation 

suffer  from  a  massive  failure  ot  moral  imagina- 

Instead  of  responsible  freedom,  we  substituted 

iment  and  entitlement  linked  to  coward- 


ice, bad  faith,  the  corruption  ot  dependence,  ,nu\ 
that  glorification  ot  impotence  or  ot  posturing  ex- 
pressed as  political  correctness,  whereby  our  lan- 
guages were  gutted  of  texture  and  color  and  we 
posited  our  shrill  interventions  on  the  mumbo- 
jumbo  ot  "healing"  and  "closure,"  changing  the 
terms  we  use  tor  looking  at  the  objectionable  in 
the  hope  ot  thus  repressing  horrible  realities.  In 
some  instances  we  even  went  through  the  sinis- 
ter farce  oi  are  still  indulging  in  it — whereby 
"confessing"  to  torture  and  repression  is  intended 
to  lead  to  an  absolution  supposed  to  bring  about 
"reconciliation."  This  must  be  a  prime  example  of 
practicing  the  hypocrisy  of  religious  motivations 
as  snake  oil  tor  social  leprosy  in  order  not  to  lose 
the  essential:  the  power  and  the  privileges  ot  the 
rich  and  those  whom  they  co-opt.  Anything — any 
show,  any  stuffed  bird-  but  the  firm  commitment 
to  proceed  from  our  shared  humanity  to  identify 
what  is  unacceptable  and  bring  about  justice! 

Wh.it  "horizon  of  expectations"  are  we  propos- 
ing to  the  young?  How  do  we  interpret  the  flight 
of  tens  of  thousands  ot  young  people  this  last  year, 
in  pirogues  and  cayucos — with  thousands  proba- 
bly perishing  in  the  sea  or  in  the  desert  along  the 
way — for  a  Europe  where,  at  best,  they  will  be 
shadow  people?  This  country  just  now  saw  the 
ele<  toral  victory  of  the  candidate  ot  populism  and 
corruption  and  manipulation — which,  concur- 
rently, meant  the  rejection  ot  that  politu  al  <  aste 
identified  with  secular  modernity.  To  the  south  ot 
line,  in  Gambia,  we  have  a  president  pretending 
to  cure  AIDS  by  the  laying  on  of  his  healing 
hands — but  only  on  Thursdays  and  just  ten  pa- 
tients per  week.  And  these  ruling  elites,  the 

plunderers,  the  only  act  in  town,  are 

found  all  over  Africa. 


I 


want  to  quote  to  you  from  a  recent  newslet- 
ter by  Tajudeen  Ahdul-Raheem — one  of  the  last 
Pan-Atncanists,  also  the  deputy  director,  Africa, 
tor  the  United  Nations  Millennium  C  Campaign.  In 
this  letter  he  looked  at  the  present  crop  ot  African 
governors  for  life,  and  ot  death,  and  with  the  in- 
sight of  long  experience  he  came  to  the  following 
assessment  (I'll  condense  his  words): 

1 .  They  cunie  as  liberators,  hut  the  longer  they  stay 
in  power  the  more  they  become  oppressors,  in- 
tolerant of  dissension  or  even  discussion  within 
their  own  political  and  military  formations. 

2.  The  vanguard  of  the  masses  slowly  becomes  the 
vanguard  ot  the  ruling  party  or  clique  and  soon 
degenerates  into  the  vanguard  of  the  leader. 

}.  They  come  with  big  dreams,  but  die  parapher- 
nalia ot  power,  the  ulir:,  rhc  pomp  and  pageantry 
and  all  the  trappings,  take  over.  Add  to  that  the 
institutionalized  culture  ot  sycophancy:  jungle  fa- 
tigues soon  give  way  to  the  besl  i  'I  Savile  Row  suits, 
Gucci  shoes,  Rolex  watches,  ere.  The  "comrade" 
has  now  "arrived"  and  will  he  in  no  hurry  to  va- 
cate the  statehouse  he  ridiculed  not  so  long  ago. 
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titled  photograph  by  Mario  del  Curto  of  an  installation  by  Richard  Greaves.  The  worl 
'orkCity. 


vuas  exhibited  last  year  at  Andrew  Edlin  Gallery,  in 


4.  A  ruling  group  that  had  been  held  together  for 
many  years  by  shared  ideology  and  perspectives 
is  more  and  more  built  around  the  personality  of 
the  leader,  his  family,  in-laws,  freelance  oppor- 
tunists, and  other  cronies. 

5.  The  interests  of  the  party,  the  government,  and 
the  people  become  indistinguishable  from  the 
whims  and  the  caprices  of  the  leader.  To  oppose 
him  is  to  oppose  the  people. 

6.  The  progressive  changes  they  have  brought  about 
in  the  country  become  "gifts"  from  a  benevolent 
leader  to  his  hapless  citizens. 

7.  Most  of  them  were  revolutionaries  who  began 
their  rebel  lives  as  firebrand  anti-imperialists 
but  soon  became  converts  to  the  free  market 
and  are  now  new  best  friends  with  the  imperi- 
alist countries,  especially  the  U.S.A.  and  other 
Western  powers. 

8.  These  former  revolutionaries  who  espoused 
Pan- African  ism  now  resign  themselves  to  "bet- 
ter managing"  the  neocolonial  state  and  are 
soon  engrossed  in  competition  rather  than  co- 
operation with  their  former  comrades.  Libera- 
tors become  looters  and  occupiers. 

9.  &.  10.  The  twin  evils  of  these  leaders  becoming  vic- 

tims of  their  militaristic  means  of  getting  and  re- 
taining power,  and  wallowing  in  external  valida- 


tion by  the  same  Western  powers  who  not  that  long 
ago  praised  our  erstwhile  dictators  as  "moderate." 

With  no  coherent,  shared  political  project;  with 
little  job  opportunity  in  the  offing;  with  families 
falling  apart;  with  Western  consumerist  appetites 
forced  down  their  throats;  with  estrangement  and 
obscurantism  haunting  them   like  somber 

fires — what  kind  of  imagined  Africa  can 

we  hold  up  to  the  young? 


Y 

M_ou 


-ou  may  now  ask,  what  does  my  litany  of  de- 
spair have  to  offer?  We  believe  it  is  possible  to 
imagine  Africa  differently,  and  certainly  culture 
is  one  way  to  go  about  it.  But  our  struggle  for  light 
and  ultimately  our  success  will  he  at  the  cost  of  bru- 
tal honesty,  of  questioning  all  the  holy  cows  and 
taboos,  and  of  remaining  engaged  to  stay  the 
course.  We  will  visit  and  describe  the  cultural  sit- 
uation as  it  is,  and  identify  the  causes  for  the  ab- 
sence of  viable  and  sustainable  cultural  spaces 
and  practices.  Maybe  we  will  be  able  to  make  a  use 
ful  distinction  between  the  so-called  culture  of 
entitlement  by  which  cultural  manifestations  are 
hijacked  by  the  new  hegemonists  of  the  party- 
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state  in  their  attempt  to  rewrite  history — often 
funded  by  the  private  sector,  hoping  to  secure 
their  stranglehold  on  the  economy—  supposedly 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  majority  but  in  fact  to  cam- 
ouflage the  absence  oi  real  transformation,  as 
opposed  to  those  actions  and  expressions  of  cre- 
ativity that  must  always  challenge  and  undermine 
the  power  and  the  pretensions  of  orthodoxy.  C  >c- 
ativeness,  in  our  case,  it  it  were  to  be  not  the  cel- 
ebration of  lies  but  a  faculty  truly  enriched  by  our 
environment  and  the  lives  of  ordinary  people, 
will  ot  necessity  give  offense  to  the  powerful. 

The  new  horizon  we  propose  must  be  shaped  by 
questioning  all  assumptions  ot  legitimacy  and 
"historical  truth,"  or  the  glib  justifications  of  in 
t  ion  building  and  purported  majority  rule;  it  can- 
not afford  to  succumb  to  the  dictates  of  the  lowest 
common  denominator.  In  art,  ethical  clarity 
(which  is  not  the  same  as  certainty)  is  the  pre- 
requisite tor  keeping  our  tools  sharp  and  effective. 
It  is  also  our  specific  expression  ot  solidarity  with 
all  those  who  are  oppressed.  As  cultural  practi- 
tioners we  just  cannot  afford  to  assume,  for  in- 
stance, that  market  ideology  is  a  moral  imperative. 
All  of  the  above  implies  an  ongoing  awareness  ,>t 
the  nature  ot  awareness  and  accountability. 

Take  the  issue  of  national  languages  as  a  con- 
tribution to  this  dialectic.  The  continuity  and 
i  onstant  evolution  ot  one's  language  is  the  con- 
nection through  which  one  can  understand  and 
assume  responsibility  tor  one's  actions.  When  you 
erase  a  people's  language,  you  obliterate  its  mem- 
ory. And  people  without  memories  are  rudder- 
less, unconnected  to  their  own  histories 
and  culture,  mimics  who  have  placed  their 
knowledge-ot-self-and-other  in  a  "psychic  tomb" 
in  the  mistaken  belief  that  it  they  master  their  col- 
onizer's language  they  will  own  it  and  be  allowed 
to  sit  as  equals  at  the  dinner  table  and  use  it  as  a 
fork,  however  clumsily.  It  is  not  easy  to  eat  crumbs 
with  a  foreign  fork.  Such  a  people,  because  of 
their  alienation,  will  become  dangerous  to  them- 
selves and  to  others.  Like  hooligan  parrots. 

Concepts  and  practices  of  democracy  (or  dem- 
ocratization, because  it  is  a  conduct  and  not  nec- 
essarily a  state),  development,  and  culture  over- 
lap thus  to  define  one  another.  The  aesthetics  oi 
interacting  with  the  environment,  of  experiences 
morphing  through  art  into  objects  and  processes 
ot  beauty,  constitute  the  ground  for  ethical  con- 
sciousness. Beauty — however  we  conceive  ot  it 
(but  we  always  recognize  it) — is  a  way  toward  ac- 
cessing ethical  values.  Conscience  flows  from 
consciousness;  the  other  way  round 
would  constitute  moral  dogma. 


L 


let  me  conclude  with  something  less 
harsh  and  arduous. 

Islands  are  places  of  wind — of  passage,  ex- 
change, becoming  other.  In  tact,  islands  are  en- 


actments of  permanent  moving.  (Maybe  the  I- 
land  irrevocably  splits  one-ness;  the  parrot  has 
only  the  wind  to  imitate!)  Remember  thai  "puri- 
ty" is  the  opposite  of  integrity.  Islands,  like  this  i  me, 
are  also  places  where  one  may,  paradoxically,  be 
oned  from  an  intoxication  with  power. 

1  have  three  wishes. 

One — that  we  may  find  productive  ways  ot 
working  toward  establishing  a  rosary  ot  such  islands 
all  around  and  over  the  continent  as  havens  of 
tearless  confrontation  and  creativity  where  strong 
winds  may  blow,  as  outcrops  of  a  Middle  World 
that  will  not  be  defined  and  defiled  by  patriotism 
and  pomp  and  the  corrupting  addiction  to  pow- 
er. That  we  can  then,  from  these  offshore  spaces 
of  "democracy,"  work  toward  better  harmonizing 
our  means  through  the  building  of  partnerships. 
Maybe  we  can  call  these  ships! 

Two — that  each  one  of  you  may  wish  to  imag- 
ine a  flag  to  be  raised  to  the  memory  of  wind  and 
the  force  of  imagination.  A  flag  is  the  shaping  of 
wind,  both  its  veiling  and  unveiling. 

Three — that  we  may  be  deeply  distutbing  in 
our  questioning  of  all  assumptions  and  platitudes 
ot  "truth,"  and  thereby  our  meeting  will  be  hap- 
py and  satisfying. 

And  if  I  may  be  greedy  and  add  a  fourth  wish — 
that  we  may  from  now  on  avoid  the  frusttating 
"way-forward"  cemeteries  where  too  many  prob- 
lems are  laid  to  rest  under  the  cold  earth  of  good 
intentions  and  nice-parrot  resolutions. 


[Theme] 

THE  SEA 


A  poem  constructed  from  fragments  of  lost  works 
by  Sophocles,  from  the  March  issue  of  Poetry.  The 
fragments,  jrom  papyrus  manuscripts  or  quoted  in 
the  writings  oj  later  authors,  were  selected,  assem- 
bled,  and  translated  by  Reginald  Gibbons,  who 
teaches  at  Northwestern  University. 


Seafarers  I  assign 

To  the  ranks  ot  those  most 
Beaten  down — neither  a 

Godly  fate  nor  mortal 
Man  ever  will  assign 

To  them  what  they  deserve 
Of  wealth.  Always  gambling 

Their  tar-flung  trade  at  long 
Odds,  they  journey  many 

Times  ruined  tor  profit 
They  may  preserve  or  they 

May  lose.  I  marvel  at 


Them,  I  praise  these  who  go 

Out  again  always  to 

Earn  a  cold  small  living 

With  their  hard-beaten  hands. 

Sailors  hauled  up  the  ship's  anchor 

(Yet  to  a  mother,  children 

Are  the  anchors  of  her  life) 

Gusting  hard,  the  wind  came  up 

The  Ionian  sea-lanes 

And  the  sea-pilots 

Seafaring  by  night 
With  flat  rudders 

Steered  the  keel  straight 

Poseidon! — across 

The  Aegean, 

Inhabiting  points, 

Promontories, 

Ruling  in  your  sea- 
Deeps,  tides  raked  by 

Winds,  sheltered  waters, 

Inlets,  marshes, 

Steep  headlands  of  rock 

Booming  with  waves 


The  wave  pushed  past  me  but  then  in- 

Exorably  it  pulled  me  back 

Think  of  the  way  lead  weights 

Pull  the  net  down,  under 

If  I  could  only 

Turn  into  the  soaring 
Eagle,  climb  air  far 

Above  wastes  of  water, 
High  over  the  swells 

Of  the  gray-green  sea  waves 

III 

Fisherman  Palamedes — 
Wasn't  it  he  who  kept  them 

From  famine  (with  the  god's  own 
Help,  let  it  be  said),  he  who 

Invented  such  clever  ways 
To  kill  time  while  they  rested 

Weary  from  the  hard  blows  of 
Roaring  seas — board  games  and  dice, 

Sweet  relief  from  idleness? 

Oh  what  greater  happiness 

Could  you  have  than  this: 
After  reaching  land  to  lie  down 

Under  the  eaves  to  sleep 
And  hear  the  steady  small 

Rain  in  your  thoughts 


[Essay] 

PURE  PRODUCT 


B;v  Binyavanga  Wainaina,  from  "Glory,"  published 
in  the  Spring  issue  of  Bidoun.  Wainaina  is  the  edi- 
tor of  Kwani?,  an  African  literary  magazine. 


a 


"ne  day,  when  I  was  twelve  years  old,  in  a 
small  public  school  in  Nakuru,  the  whole  student 
body  was  called  out  of  class.  Some  very  blond  and 
serious  people  from  Sweden  had  arrived.  We  were 
led  to  the  round  patch  of  grass  in  front  of  the 
school.  Next  to  the  flagpole  were  two  giant  drums 
of  cow  shit,  metal  pipes,  and  other  unfamiliar  ac- 
cessories. We  stood  around,  heard  some  burping 
sounds,  and  behold,  there  was  light. 

This  is  biogas,  the  Swedes  told  us.  A  fecal 
matter.  It  looks  like  shit — it  is  shit — but  it  has 
given  up  its  gas  for  you.  With  this  new  fuel, 
you  can  light  your  bulbs  and  cook  your  food. 
You  will  become  balanced-dieted.  If  you  are  in- 
dustrious, perhaps  you  can  run  a  small  biogas- 
powered  posho  mill  and  engage  in  income- 
generating  activities. 

We  went  back  to  class  very  excited.  Hereto- 
fore our  teachers  had  threatened  us  with 
straightforward  visions  of  failure.  Boys  would 
end  up  shining  shoes.  Girls  would  end  up  preg- 
nant. Now  there  was  a  worse  thing  to 
be:  a  user  of  biogas. 


I 


once  won  a  windup  radio.  I  was  living  in 
South  Africa  and  had  entered  a  radio  competition, 
coming  up  with  some  witty  slogan.  I  received  the 
radio  gratefully.  The  winding  up  did  not  require 
much  muscle  power,  and  the  radio  lasted  for  ages. 
It  looked  retro — and  retro  was  starting  to  look 
rather  good  to  me.  This  was  the  early  1990s.  I 
was  very  broke  at  the  time.  My  new  possession  of- 
fered me  a  way  to  imagine  myself:  a  suffering  saint, 
a  frugal  writer  with  his  fmgal  radio.  Fnigal,  not  im- 
poverished. Certainly  not  a  failure.  My  radio  lent 
nobility  to  being  broke. 

It  also  lent  nobility  to  ingenuity.  It  was  in- 
vented by  Trevor  Baylis,  a  kindly  English  swim- 
ming pool  salesman  who  had  seen  a  program  about 
AIDS  in  Africa  on  TV.  Radio  was  the  best  way  to 
educate  people  about  the  disease,  he  learned,  but 
electricity  was  unreliable  and  batteries  wen  ex- 
pensive. "There  was  a  need  for  an  educational 
tool  that  did  not  rely  on  electricity.  Trevor  picked 
up  on  the  word  'need.'"  His  windup  radio  was  the 
perfect  invention  for  its  stated  purpose,  and  it  re- 
ceived several  awards.  He  was  all  over  South 
African  television  and  radio. 

1  lost  track  of  the  thin^  about  the  time  I 
moved.  1  had  made  a  small  killing  in  some 
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THE  U.N.  MUST 
BE  CRAZY 


From  "AIDS  in  Africa:  Three  Scenarios  to  2025," 
<i  report  published  in  2005  b\  the  i  mud  Nations 
AIDS  program,  with  financial  support  from  Pfizer, 
Merck,  and  the  Bill  and  Melinda  Gates  Founda- 
tion, among  others.  The  report  used  folktales  to 
"ensure  that  important  ideas  are  not  excluded  sim- 
ply because  they  can't  be  'measured.'" 


a 


rnce  upon  a  time,  in  a  village  called  Ogun- 
dugbwe,  there  lived  a  community  of  animals:  Big 
Bully  Elephant,  Tricky  Monkey,  Lazy  Jackal,  Stub- 
born Goat,  Shameless  Mouse,  and  Hardworking 
Zebra.  Life  was  never  easy,  and  now  it  was  getting 
harder — a  disease  was  killing  all  the  crops,  and 
famine  loomed.  So  Big  Bully  Elephant,  the  sell- 
appointed  leader  ot  Ogundugbwe,  decided  to  sum- 
mon all  the  animals  to  an  emergency  meeting  in 
the  market  square.  After  a  long,  time-wasting 
speech  about  Ins  dreams,  Big  Bully  Elephant  sug- 
gested that  everyone  should  brin^  him  halt  ot 
whatever  food  they  had  lett,  so  that  he  could  store 
il  and  distribute  it  when  it  was  needed.  But  tew 
trusted  him  because  in  the  past  he  had  tricked 
them  and  used  the  food  reserves  as  it  they  were  his! 

Those  who  didn't  succumb  to  the  "suggestion" 
of  Big  Bully  Elephant,  like  Stubborn  Goat,  paid  a 
heavy  price.  1  lis  homestead  was  ransacked,  and  all 
his  food  stocks  were  taken  away.  The  village's 
problems  were  made  worse  by  the  lack  ot  cooper- 
,it  ion  among  the  animals.  In  the  daily  struggle  for 
survival,  the  animals  fought  one  another  over  the 
limited  food  and  water.  Now  that  famine  was  in 
the  village,  most  animals  looked  on  Hardworking 
Zebra's  family  with  envy.  Lazy  Jackal  and  Shame- 
less Mouse  took  turns,  under  the  dark  ot  night, 
stealing  some  ot  I  lardworking  Zebra's  food.  They 
would  then  sell  what  they  St<  lie  to  Tricky  Monkey. 
I  ricky  Monkey's  sales  ot  maize,  beans,  and  peas 
were  growing  by  the  day,  and  his  profits  were  sky- 
i'  x  keting,  as  poverty  and  death  engulfed  the  an- 
imals of  Ogundugbwe.  Tricky  Monkey  was  also 
making  frequent  secret  visits  to  Big  Bully  Ele- 
phant'- homestead.  He  would  otter  money  and 
foodstuffs  in  exchange  for  promises  of  security  and 
access  to  moneymaking  opportunities. 

In  the  village,  as  in  other  villages  far  and  near, 
the  plants  and  crops  kept  dying.  And  because  the 
plants  and  crops  were  dying,  the  famine  was  every- 
where. And  because  the  famine  was  everywhere, 
the  animals  kept  dying. 


dodgy  marketing  deal,  so  1  bought  new  clothes, 
packed  up,  and  went  to  Cape  Town.  You  didn't 
bear  anything  about  the  wiiulup  radio  aftei  a 
while,  and  1  didn't  know  anyone  else  who  had 
one.  But  Baylis's  Freepla^  radios  still  exist. 
You  will  tuul  them  among  New  Age  fisherfblk 
in  Oregon;  neo-blue-collar  sculptors  working 
out  ot  lotts  in  postindustrial  cities;  back-to- 
earthers  in  Alberta,  Social  Forum  activists  and 
Grizzly  Adams  types  everywhere.  Angst-ridden 
victims,  all.  The  enthusiasts  of  the  windup  ra 
dio  suiter  not  from  poverty  or  lack  ot  informa- 
tion but  from  wealth,  vague  guilt,  and  too 
much  information.  They  are  the  only  people 
who  can  find  nobility  in  a  product  that  com- 

municates  to  its  intended  owner: 

You  are  fuc  ked. 


was  walking  in  Nairobi  not  long  ago  when 
I  saw  a  crowd  gathering.  Somebody  hidden  by 
the  crowd  was  shouting.  Another  street 
church,  I  thought.  1  went  closer  and  saw  a  zeal- 
ous man  preaching,  but  the  object  ot  his  devo- 
tion was  a  little  gadget  that  could  do  many 
things  to  raw  vegetables  of  many  shapes  and 
sizes.  And  lo,  across  the  city,  people  are  aban- 
doning the  customary  roast  meat  and  chips, 
taking  their  lunch  at  one  of  the  fruit  and  salad 
parlors  that  have  sprouted  up  everywhere. 
Restaurants  selling  meals  with  traditional  green 
vegetables  run  out  of  food  by  midday.  Mean 
while,  multilevel  marketing  companies  sell  vit- 
amins and  aloe.  Since  we  feel  dirty,  that  our 
government  is  dirty,  we  imagine  AIDS  every- 
where. So  we  have  a  new  puritan  religion  based 
on  food.  It  speaks  in  the  language  of  rapture, 
and  on  busy  streets  you  are  called  upon  to  rise 
up  and  drink  the  aloe  tea. 

For  all  of  the  products  that  have  successfully 
entered  our  national  imagination,  the  items 
themselves  were  probably  less  important  than 
the  process.  It  was  the  way  they  made  you  feel 
about  yourself,  for  good  or  ill,  that  made  them 
work.  The  ugly  face  of  capitalism,  yes;  the  abil- 
ity of  a  product  to  make  its  way  into  your  idea 
about  yourself.  And  the  products  that  have  be- 
come successful  came  through  these  middle- 
men, people  who  spoke  many  languages  and 
understood  how  to  get  the  message  out,  how  to 
move  things,  across  town  or  across  the  ocean, 
and  make  a  profit.  In  Eastlancls,  the  "danger- 
ous" part  of  Nairobi,  you  can  order  anything 
from  the  duty-free  stores  in  Dubai  by  paying 
Somali  middlemen  and  waiting  tor  your  order 
to  be  delivered  to  your  door.  But  things  tend 
not  to  cross  over  from  the  formal  side  of  an 
African  city  to  the  informal  side.  The  two 
speak  different  languages.  Often,  the  formal 
side,  out  of  its  good  nature  or  its  panicked  guilt, 
out  ot  a  feeling  that  the  giant  world  ot  the 
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Discarded  Appliances,  by  Valcn  Larko,  ivhose  paintings  will  he  exhibited  this  jail  at  Domo  ( raillery,  in  Summit,  New  Jersey . 


urban  poor  is  too  pathetic  to  tolerate,  pins  its 
hopes  and  dreams  on  some  revolutionary  prod- 
uct. Biogas.  A  vvindup  radio.  These  pure  prod- 
ucts are  meant  to  solve  everything.  They  satisfy 
the  giver,  hut  to  the  recipients  the  things  have 
no  context,  no  relationship  to  their  ideas  of 
themselves  or  their  possibilities.  A  great  sales- 
man can  spark  a  dialogue  with  you;  in  a  matter 
of  minutes  you  come  to  make  your  own  sense 
of  his  product,  fitting  it  into  your  imagination, 
your  life.  You  lead,  the  salesman  follows.  Put  a 
pure  product  presents  itself  as  a  complete  solu- 
tion. A  product  built  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
needy  assumes  the  needy  have  measured 
themselves  exactly  as  the  product 
y        has  measured  them. 
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hen  free  American  maize  turned  up  in 
Kenyan  schools  m  the  lL>80s,  thanks  to  BobGel- 
d(  'I  and  USA  for  Africa,  it  arrived  in  bags  and  pre- 
sented itself  at  school  dining  tables:  steaming  yel- 
low, iot  white  like  the  mace  flour  we  knew  as  a 
slap!-.    We  had  heard  that  this  food  was  coming. 


We  had  heard  people  were  starving  to  death — 
only  a  few  miles  away  from  us,  in  tact,  over  the  bor- 
der. But  even  that  was  "out  there."  We  were  all 
hearing  on  the  radio  this  song  about  the  starving 
people  in  Africa,  and  we  were  singing  these  songs 
as  well — thrilled  that  we,  too,  could  feel  mushy 
about  people  in  Africa.  We  saw  the  sacks  un- 
loaded and  started  to  speculate.  I  must  confess 
that  1  hated  school  food  anyway,  and  that  yellow 
maize  pi  irridge  tasted  not  much  worse  than  every- 
thing else  we  were  forced  to  eat.  But  our  specula- 
tion was  powerful,  h  is  American  animal  feed.  And 
it  started  tasting  a  bit  too  earthy.  It  has  been  treat- 
ed with  contraceptive  chemicals.  And  it  started  to 
taste  metallic.  It  was  sent  to  us  because  it  has  gone 
bad  already.  And  it  started  to  smell  funny. 

Soon,  in  the  Njoro  High  School  dining  hall, 
vast  amounts  of  yellow  porridge  went  directly 
into  the  bins.  Our  teachers,  normally  violent 
fascists  in  matters  of  discipline,  looked  the  oth- 
er way.  We  had  food  fights  with  the  porridge 
every  evening,  and  the  floor  would  be  littered 
with  the  clumpy  remnants  of  America's  love. 


Q:  We  understand  that  Bill  Gates  and  some  others 
in  this  business  have  criticized  this  initiative  as 
untenable.  What  is  your  response  to  this? 
A:  I  don't  respond  to  such  criticism.  Because  criti- 
cizing this  project  is  like  criticizing  the  Church, 
or  the  Red  Cross. 

— Nicholas  Negroponte,  founder  of 
the  $100  laptop  movement,  as  quot- 
ed by  the  Daily  Vanguard,  Nigeria 


X  he- 


he  $100  laptop  is  for  the  whole  brown  world. 
It  will  change  everything.  Every  aspect  of  the  pro- 
ject is  forward-looking,  educational,  humanitar- 
ian. It  will  be  sold  directly  to  governments.  Rwan- 
da has  already  signed  up — a  perfect  launchpad;  in 
Rwanda  every  Brother  and  Sister  Citizen  sweeps 
the  highways  once  a  month.  Libya  is  on  board,  too; 
for  a  modicum  of  oil  money,  it  will  add  this  crown- 
ing achievement  of  the  humanitarian  imagina- 
tion to  the  subsidized  rent,  fuel,  and  little  green 
books  the  citizenry  already  gets.  Smiling  millions 
will  laptop  away. 

There  is  an  odd  dance  that  plays  itself  out 
around  the  developing  world,  where  certain  good- 
graced  individuals  and  communities  have  learned 
to  respond  correctly  to  "development  projects." 
Such  people  are  loved  by  hinders,  as  they  allow 
them  to  satisfy  their  reporting  requirements,  but 
the  dynamic  and  arrogant — those  who  are  not 
willing  to  turn  up  for  an  "awareness"  meeting, 
because  they  feel  they  have  better  things  to  do — 
end  up  being  ignored.  The  sly  can  become  "com- 
munity leaders"  if  they  can  persuade  people  to 
become  dependent  on  them.  It  is  they  who  dis- 
tribute the  food  parcels.  It  is  a  good  and  caring  way 
to  acquire  political  power  without  a  gun  or  greed 
talk  or  anything  that  would  undermine  the  idea 
of  yourself  as  good  and  caring.  But  there  are  few 
useful  "development  models"  for  genuinely  self- 
starting  people. 

I  am  sure  the  One  Laptop  per  Child  initiative 
will  bring  glory  to  its  architects.  The  IMF  will 
smile.  Mr.  Negroponte  will  win  a  prize  or  two  or 
ten.  There  will  be  key  successes  in  Rwanda;  in  a 
village  in  Cambodia;  and  a  small,  groundbreaking 
initiative  in  Palestine,  where  Israeli  children  and 
Palestinian  children  will  come  together  to  play 
Minesweeper.  There  will  be  many  laptops  in  small, 
perfect,  NGO-funded  schools  for  AIDS  orphans 
in  Nairobi,  and  many  earnest  expatriates  working 
in  Sudan  will  swear  by  them. 

And  there  will  be  many  laptops  in  the  homes 
of  homeschooling,  goat-tending  parents  in  North 
Dakota  who  wear  hemp.  They  will  fall  in  love 
with  the  idea  of  this  frugal,  noble  laptop,  available 
for  a  mere  $100. 

Me,  I  would  love  to  buy  one.  I  would  carry  it 
with  me  on  trips  to  remote  Kenyan  places,  where 
I  seek  to  find  myself  and  live  a  simpler,  earthier  life, 
for  two  weeks  a  year. 


[Counsel] 

THE  INVISIBLE  HAND 


From  a  December  22  dialogue  between  James  ] . 
Cramer  and  Aaron  Task  on  "Wall  Street  Confi- 
dential," a  video  feature  ofTheStreet.com,  a  finan- 
cial news  site  founded  by  Cramer,  a  former  hedge-fund 
manager  and  the  host  ofCNBC's  Mad  Money.  Re- 
search in  Motion,  a  Canadian  company  that  markets 
BlackBerry  wireless  communication  devices,  experi- 
enced growth  of  more  than  60  percent  in  its  stock  price 
over  the  past  year. 


AARON  TASK:  Again  today  we  have  a  misdirec- 
tion from  the  futures.  Is  this  just  because  of 
the  holiday  season? 

JAMES  J.  CRAMER:  When  I  was  short  at  my 
hedge  fund — meaning  I  needed  the  market 
down — I  would  create  a  level  of  activity  be- 
forehand that  could  drive  the  futures.  It 
doesn't  take  much  money.  Or  if  I  were  long, 
and  I  would  want  to  make  things  a  little  bit 
rosy,  I  would  go  in  and  take  a  bunch  of 
stocks  and  make  sure  they  were  higher, 
maybe  commit  five  million  in  capital  to  do 
it,  and  I  could  affect  the  market.  That's  a 
strategy  very  worth  doing.  I  would  encourage 
anyone  who  is  in  the  hedge-fund  business  to 
do  it,  because  it's  legal,  and  it's  a  very  quick 
way  to  make  money,  and  very  satisfying.  It's 
a  fun  game,  and  it's  a  lucrative  game.  By  the 
way,  no  one  else  in  the  world  would  ever  ad- 
mit that,  but  I  don't  care. 

TASK:  That's  right,  and  you  can  say  it  here. 

CRAMER:  I  can.  I'm  not  going  to  say  it  on  TV. 

TASK:  Well,  on  a  related  note,  there  are  so 
many  more  hedge  funds  today  than  when 
you  were  managing  your  hedge  fund.  Does 
that  make  it  tougher? 

CRAMER:  You've  really  got  to  control  the  mar- 
ket. You  can't  let  it  lift.  When  you  get  a  Re- 
search in  Motion,  it's  really  important  to  use 
a  lot  of  your  firepower  to  knock  that  down, 
because  it's  the  fulcrum  of  the  market  today. 
You  can't  create,  yourself,  an  impression  that 
a  stock's  down.  But  you  do  it  anyway,  be- 
cause the  SEC  doesn't  understand  it.  So,  I 
mean,  that's  the  only  sense  that  I  would  say 
it's  illegal.  But  a  hedge  fund  that's  not  up  a 
lot  really  has  to  do  a  lot  now  to  save  itself.  So 
this  is  different  than  what  I  was  talking  about 
at  the  beginning.  This  is  just  blatantly  illegal. 
But  when  your  company  may  be  in  doubt  be- 
cause you're  down,  I  think  it's  really  impor- 
tant to  foment  an  impression  that  the  Re- 
search in  Motion  isn't  any  good,  because 
Research  in  Motion  is  the  key  today.  So  you 
would  hit  this  guy  and  that  guy,  and  when 
you  would  see  a  guy  who's  bidding,  you  would 
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[l  irievances] 

PEER  PRESSURE 


From  emails  by  Lurd  Conrad  Black,  former  chair- 
man and  CE( )  ofHollinger  International,  present- 
ed as  evidence  in  his  ongoing  trial  in  Chicago  on 
charges  oj  fraud,  racketeering,  money  laundering, 
and  obstruction  oj  justice.  Black  is  alleged  to  hare 
billed  Hollinger  fraudulently  for  a  renovation  of  his 
Park  Avenue  apartment,  a  vacation  flight  to  the 
Pacific  island  oj  Bora  Bora,  dinners  with  former 
Hollinger  board  member  Henry  Kissinger,  and  the 
$90,000  restoration  of  his  antique  Rolls-Royce. 
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here  has  not  been  an  occasion  for  many 
months  when  1  got  on  our  plane  without  won- 
dering whether  it  was  really  affordable.  But  I'm  not 
prepared  to  reenact  the  French  Revolutionary  re- 
nunciation of  the  rights  of  the  nobility.  We  have 
to  find  a  balance  between  an  unfair  taxation  on  the 
company  and  a  reasonable  treatment  ot  the 
founder-builder-managers.  We  are  proprietors,  af- 
ter all,  beleaguered  though  we  may  be. 

These  companies  have  always  been  run  in  the 
Argus  tradition  where  the  controlling  share- 
holders take  reasonable  steps  to  ensure  their 
comfortable  enjoyment  oi  the  position  they 
(we,  in  tact)  have  created  for  themselves,  t  !are 
must  be  taken  not  to  allow  this  to  degenerate 
into  decadence.  But  nor  should  we  allow  the 
agitations  ot  shareholders,  amplified  by  certain 
ot  our  colleagues  discountenanced  at  the  per- 
formance ot  their  stock  options,  to  force  us  into 
a  hair  shirt,  the  corporate  equivalent  ot  s;ick 
cloth  and  ashes.  We  do  not  deserve  anything  so 
demeaning.  We  have  a  certain  style  that  all 
these  shareholders  were  aware  ot  when  they 
came  in.  We  should  tine-tune  that  style,  not 
revolutionize  it  with  a  damascene  conversion 
to  vows  ot  poverty. 

I  think  1  have  made  it  clear  that  we  will  not  ac- 
cept any  review  of  the  past.  Nor  will  we  accept 
directors  that  we  do  not  have  confidence  will  he 
loyalists,  by  which  1  mean  conscientious,  re- 
sponsible, thorough,  but  well-disposed,  like  the 
incumbents,  though,  obviously,  1  didn't  say  that. 

Please  do  your  part  in  stamping  out  among  our 
own  personnel  this  nonsense  that  we  have  de- 
prived therm  of  the  value  of  their  share  options. 
1  wo  years  from  now  no  one  will  remember  any 
ot  this. 


wipe  out  that  guy  very  quickly.  It  would  be 
fabulous,  because  it  would  beleaguer  all  the 
moron  longs  who  are  also  keying  on  Research 
in  Motion.  When  your  company  is  in  sur- 
vival mode,  it's  really  important  to  get  the 
people  talking  as  it  there's  something  wrong 
with  RIM.  Then  you  would  call  the  Journal 
and  you  would  get  the  bozo  reporter  on  Re- 
search m  Motion.  And  you  would  teed  bun  a 
rumor  that  Palm's  got  a  killer  it's  going  to 
give  away.  These  are  all  the  things  you  must 
do  on  a  day  like  today,  and  it  you're  not  do- 
ing it,  maybe  you  shouldn't  be  in  the  game. 

I  ASK:  Okay,  another  stock  that  a  lot  ot  people  are 
focused  on  right  now  seems  to  be  Apple — 

(  KAMI  K:  Yeah,  with  Apple  it's  very  important  to 
spread  the  rumor  that  both  Verizon  and  AT&T 
have  decided  they  don't  like  the  phone.  That's 
a  very  easy  one  to  do  because — you  also  want 
to  spread  the  rumor  that  it's  not  going  to  be 
ready  tor  Macworld — and  this  is  very  easy,  be- 
cause the  people  that  write  about  Apple  want 
that  story,  and  you  can  claim  that  it's  credible 
because  Apple  doesn't — 

TASK:  Right,  they're  not  going  to  comment. 

CRAMER:  You  just  create  an  image  that  there's 
going  to  he  news  next  week  that's  going  to 
frighten  everybody.  This  is  what's  really  go- 
ing  on  under  the  market  that  you  don't  see. 

TASK:  And  that  nobody  else  talks  about  except  you. 

CRAMER:  Right,  but  what's  important  when 
you're  in  hedge-fund  mode  is  to  not  do  any- 
thing remotely  truthful,  because  the  truth  is 
so  against  your  view  that  it's  important  to 
create  a  new  truth,  to  develop  a  fiction. 

TASK:  So  you're  talking  about  the  mechanics  of 
the  market — 

CRAMER:  Well,  the  mechanics  are  much  more 
important  than  the  fundamentals. 

TASK:  Well,  okay,  hut  in  terms  of  the  funda- 
mentals— 

CRAMER:  Who  cares  about  the  fundamentals? 
Look  at  what  people  can  do.  The  great  thing 
about  the  market  is  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  actual  stocks.  Now  look,  maybe  two 
weeks  from  now  buyers  will  come  to  their  sens- 
es and  realize  everything  they  heard  was  a  lie — 
hut  then  again  Fannie  Mae  lied  about  their 
earnings  tor  six  billion  dollars,  so  you  know — 

TASK:  Right,  and  Bristol-Myers  lied. 

(  KAMER:  It's  just  fiction  and  fiction  and  fiction. 
I  think  it's  important  that  people  recognize 
that  the  way  the  market  really  works  is  to 
have  that  nexus:  hit  the  brokerage  houses 
with  a  series  ot  orders  that  can  push  it  down, 
then  leak  it  to  the  press,  and  then  get  it  on 
CNBC — that's  also  very  important.  Then 
you  have  sort  ot  a  vicious  cycle  down.  It's  a 
pretty  good  game,  and  it  can  pay  for  a  per- 
cent or  two. 


-'4 


Street  Survey  (pile  01),  by  Ben  Pohky,  whose  work  will  be  on  view  this  fall  at  Luxe  Gallery,  in  New  York  City. 


[Story] 

TERMINIX 


B;y  James  Tate,  from  the  Fall  issue  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Review.  Tate's  most  recent  book  is  Return 
to  the  City  of  White  Donkeys:  Poems. 


I 


sat  in  my  study  working  on  some  problems. 
They  are  far  beyond  my  comprehension,  so  I 
just  move  figures  around,  making  columns  look 
real  neat,  clipping  off  loose  ends.  I  have  almost 
hypnotized  myself;  in  fact,  I'm  downright 
drowsy.  Why  I  haven't  been  fired  I'll  never 
know.  Everything  about  this  job  baffles  and 
annoys  me.  Mr.  Haggerty  thinks  I'm  a  genius, 
that  I'm  somehow  beyond  the  everyday  mun- 
dane workings  of  the  business.  I  let  him  think 
that.  Why  not?  It  provides  cover  for  my  in- 
comprehension. Kerry  is  Mr.  Haggerty's  pri- 
vate secretary.  She's  not  supposed  to  talk  to  us. 
But  one  day  I  was  alone  with  her  in  the  office 
and  I  said,  "Kerry,  I  don't  even  know  what 


we're  doing  here.  Surely  you  know  something. 
Can  you  give  me  a  hint?"  "We're  not  supposed 
to  know,  Mr.  Seymour.  It's  all  set  up  so  you 
can  do  your  job  without  knowing.  You're  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  the  mystery  of  it.  I  know  I  do. 
It's  very  satisfying  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  day 
co  know  I've  helped  out  without  knowing  any- 
thing. You  have  so  much  less  baggage  to  carry 
home  with  you,"  she  said.  "Does  it  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  panda  bears?"  I  said.  She 
laughed.  "Not  that  I  know  ot,  why  do  you 
ask?"  she  said.  "I  thought  I  saw  a  very  large  or- 
der for  bamboo  plants  one  day,  and  it  just  en- 
tered my  mind  that  some  pandas  might  be  in- 
volved. Just  grasping  for  straws,  I  guess,"  I  said. 
"Frankly,  I  always  assumed  it  was  something 
more  in  the  line  of  missiles,"  she  said.  "I  guess 
it's  best  not  to  know.  Missiles  would  just  de- 
press me,"  I  said.  "I  shouldn't  be  talking  to 
you,  you  know.  I  could  get  into  an  awful  lot  of 
trouble,"  she  said.  "You're  very  nice,  Kerry.  1 
promise  I  won't  say  a  word,"  I  said.  Afier  Mr. 
Haggerty  came  back,  he  came  to  my  office. 
"What  did  you  and  Kerry  talk  about  wbile  I 
was  gone?"  he  demanded.  "We  didn't  talk,  sir," 
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I  said.  "Yes,  you  did.  1  could  see  it  on  hei 
She'-  no  good  at  lying.  What  did  you  talk 
about?"  he  said.  "We  talked  about  panda  bears, 
sir,"  I  said.  "Panda  bears.'  Why  in  the  world 
would  you  talk  about  panda  bears.1"  he  said. 
"Well,  I'm  very  fond  of  them,  and  I  asked  her 
it  she  was,  rim.  That's  all,  sir.  Very  innocent, 
as  you  can  see,"  1  said.  "I'm  not  so  sure  about 
that.  I  suspect  you've  broken  a  code,  and  it 
could  cost  us  millions  of  dollars,  not  that 
you're  nor  worth  it,  but  1  advise  you  ro  stop 
snooping  around  it  you  know  what's  good  tor 
yourself,"  he  said,  and  left  my  office.  I  didn't 
know  anything  about  codes  or  breaking  codes. 
I  rook  a  briefcaseful  of  hies  home  rbar  night.  I 
moved  figures  around,  straightened  out 
columns,  until  slowly  it  was  beginning  to  dawn 
on  me  that  we  were  in  charge  of  the  whole 
world,  who  would  die  and  who  would  live, 
who  would  move  here  and  who  would  move 
there,  who  would  starve  and  who  would  have 
plenty  ro  ear,  and  which  wars  would  be  fought 
and  who  would  win.  I  telt  sick,  nauseated,  and 


[Protocol] 

EVERYBODY'S  GOT 
SOMETHING  TO  HIDE 


Guidelines  for  the  transit  of  monkeys  through  air- 
port security,  from  the  website  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Security  Administration. 


The  monkey  handler  should  carry  the  monkey 
through  the  metal  detector  while  the  monkey 
remains  on  a  leash. 

When  the  handler  and  monkey  go  through  the 
metal  detector  and  the  metal  detector  goes  off, 
both  the  handler  and  the  monkey  must  under- 
go additional  screening. 

Since  monkeys  are  likely  to  draw  attention,  the 
handler  will  be  escorted  to  the  physical  inspec- 
tion area,  where  a  table  is  available  for  the 
monkey  to  sir  on. 

Transportation  Security  Officers  have  been 
trained  not  to  touch  the  monkey  during  the 
screening  process.  Only  rhe  handler  will  touch 
or  interact  with  the  monkey. 

The  visual  inspection  process  may  require  that 
the  handler  rake  oft  the  monkey's  diaper. 


I  threw  up.  I  was  cold,  shivering,  so  I  crawled 
in  bed  and  pulled  the  covers  up.  I  fell  asleep 
and  dreamed  I  was  a  nematode  earing  the 
roots  ot  a  beautiful  flower.  When  I  woke  I  was 
hue.  1  dressed  and  rushed  ro  work  without 
shaving  or  bathing.  Mr.  Haggerty  came  into 
my  office  shortly  after  I  arrived.  "Looks  like 
you  had  a  rough  night.  Out  with  the  boys,  no 
doubt.  Well,  I  just  wanted  to  straighten  you 
out  on  one  thing:  the  panda  isn't  a  bear  at  all. 
It's  a  member  o\  the  raccoon  family.  Isn't 
th.it  a  kicker.'  Oh,  and  I  realized  you  didn't 
crack  any  codes,  so  you're  not  going  to  cost  us 
any  money.  Our  operation  will  go  on  as 
before,  completely  m  the  dark,  run  by  helpless 
innocents,  doing  our  good  deeds  for  the 
public  weal,"  he  said.  "But  I  know  everything," 
I  said.  "Impossible!"  be  said.  "There  is  nothing 
to  know." 


(c  Confession] 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF 
WAR  IS  KILLING 


Adapted  from  the  Verbatim  Transcript  of  Com- 
batant  Status  Review  Tribunal  Hearing  for  ISN 
10024,  concerning  the  detainee  Khalid  Sheikh 
Mohammed.  The  document  was  released  in 
March  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Since  his 
capture  in  Pakistan  in  2003,  Mohammed,  whose 
interrogation  was  a  major  source  of  The  9/11 
Commission  Report,  has  been  held  in  undisclosed 
locations  as  well  as  at  Guantdnamo  Bay.  The 
transcript  includes  Mohammed' s  admission  that  he 
served  as  military  operational  commander  for  Al 
Qaeda,  that  he  killed  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
porter Daniel  Pearl,  and  that  he  planned  the  1993 
World  Trade  Center  bombing,  the  9/11  attacks, 
the  2002  bombings  in  Bali,  Indonesia,  as  well  as 
dozens  of  other  operations,  many  of  which  were 
never  executed. 


I 


_'m  not  making  myself  a  hero  when  I  said  I 
was  responsible  for  this  or  that.  You  know  very 
well  there  is  a  language  for  any  war.  If  Ameri- 
ca wants  to  invade  Iraq,  they  will  not  send 
Saddam  roses  or  kisses.  They  send  bombard- 
ment. I  admit  I'm  America's  enemy.  For  sure, 
I'm  America's  enemy.  So  when  we  make  war 
against  America,  we  are  like  jackals  fighting  in 
the  night.  We  consider  George  Washington  a 
hero.  Muslims,  many  of  them,  believe  Osama 
bin  Laden  is  doing  the  same  thing.  He  is  just 
fighting.  He  needs  his  independence.  Many 
Muslims  think  that,  not  only  me.  They  have 
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He  was  a  hardworking  farm  boy. 
She  was  an  Italian  supermodel. 

He  knew  he  would  have  just 
one  chance  to  impress  her. 


Rosetta  Stone!  The  fastest  and  easiest 


way  to  learn 


ITALIAN 
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i  a  language.  Expand  your  world.  Finally,  there's  a  way  to  learn  a  new  language  that's  easier  than  you  could 
nagine.  Rosetta  Stone  interactive  software  teaches  you  any  of  30  languages,  all  without  translation,  memorization, 
immar  drills.  It's  so  effective  that  NASA,  the  U.S.  State  Department,  and  a  variety  of  Fortune  500®  executives 
made  it  their  language  tool  of  choice.  That's  also  why  we  can  back  it  with  a  six-month  money-back  guarantee. 


The  natural  way  to  learn.  Rosetta  Stone's 
award-winning  Dynamic  Immersion""'  method 
taps  the  skills  you  used  to  master  your  native 
language.  By  combining  real-life  images  and  the 
voices  of  native  speakers,  you  become  immersed 
in  your  new  language  and  retain  what  you  learn. 
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\)   SPEAK:  Speech-recognition  tools  compare  your  pronunciation 
with  a  native  speaker. 
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immediate  feedback. 
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[Debriefing] 

WHAT  WAS  OURS 


From  a  postaction  interview  with  Staf)  Sergeant 
Paul  McCully,  conducted  by  the  Army  Combatives 

School  and  published  m  Army  Tunes  in  December. 
McCully,  a  U.S.  Army  infantryman,  was  sta- 
tioned in  Iraq,  in  2005.  Joshua  Owens  is  a  sergeant 
in  his  platoon. 


T 


here  was  a  bad  guy  standing  over  me.  I  was 
looking  up  at  him  and  expecting  him  to  unload 
his  AK-47  on  me,  but  he  was  screaming  and 
butt-stroking  me  in  the  head. 

The  second  1  realized  that  it  wasn't  one  oi  my 
guys,  1  got  up  as  tasr  as  1  could.  1  don't  even  re- 
member placing  my  hands  on  the  ground  to  push 
myself  up.  It  just  seemed  like  1  floated  up — that's 
how  fast  it  happened.  1  grabbed  his  AK,  jerked  it 
tree,  and  it  went  flying.  He  tried  to  dive  for  it,  but 
1  went  to  the  clinch  with  him.  A  clinch  is  when 
you  control  a  person's  upper  body  by  placing  both 
hands  around  his  neck.  Our  bodies  were  close  to- 
gether. 1  had  his  hair  in  my  right  hand,  pushing  his 
head  down.  I  started  throwing  right  uppercuts  and 
knees  to  mess  him  up.  1  held  on  to  his  shirt  and  hair 
and  extended  my  arms  to  allow  the  guys  who  I 
thought  were  behind  me  to  have  a  clear  shot.  But 
that  never  happened.  It  seemed  like  1  was  alone, 
and  nobody  was  there  to  help  me.  He  was  scream- 
ing stuff  about  Allah  as  1  continued  to  hit  him. 

Owens  came  running  up  to  me  with  his  M9 
pistol  drawn.  Right  as  he  fired  one  shot  into  the 
enemy's  stomach,  the  enemy  reached  up  and 
grabbed  the  pistol.  1  let  go,  took  a  step  hack, 
and  secured  my  M4  rifle.  With  Owens  and  the 
had  guy  fighting  for  Owens's  Me),  I  put  the  bar- 
rel of  my  rifle  in  the  had  guy's  right  side,  point- 
blank,  right  underneath  his  armpit,  and  fired  a 
single  shot.  The  had  guy  squealed  like  a  pig  and 
hit  the  ground  like  a  sack,  landing  on  his  hack. 
1  immediately  placed  the  barrel  of  my  rifle  in 
his  face  and  fired  ten  shots  to  finish  him. 

After  I  shot  him,  1  took  a  knee  and  was  trying 
to  comprehend  everything  that  had  just  hap- 
pened. I  was  like,  "Holy  shit,  did  this  just  happen?" 
It  was  kind  of  like  a  weird  euphoria.  They  pulled 
me  and  Owens  into  the  building  for  the  medic. 
Since  we  had  blood  and  charred  flesh  and  hair  all 
over  us,  it  was  hard  for  the  medic  to  tell  what 
was  ours  and  what  wasn't. 

I've  always  been  a  pretty  aggressive  person, 
hut  having  some  stuff  to  hack  you  up,  the  Army 
combatives  training,  is  great. 


been  oppressed  by  America.  So  when  we  say  we 
are  enemy  combatants,  that's  right,  we  are.  But 
I'm  asking  you  to  he  fair  with  many  detainees 
who  are  not  enemy  combat. mis.  Because  many 
ot  them  have  been  unjustly  arrested.  You  know 
very  well,  tor  any  country  waging  war  against 
their  enemy,  the  language  ot  the  war  is  killing. 
Il  man  and  woman  are  together  as  a  marriage, 
the  others  are  kids,  children.  But  it  you  and  me, 
two  nations,  are  together  in  war,  the  others  are 
victims.  This  is  the  way  ot  the  language.  You 
know  forty  million  people  were  killed  in  World 
War  I.  Many  people  are  oppressed.  Because 
there  is  war,  tor  sure,  there  will  he  victims.  I'm 
not  happy  that  three  thousand  have  keen  killed 
m  America.  I  feel  son)  even.  Islam  never  gives 
me  the  green  light  to  kill  people.  Killing,  in 
(  In  istianiiy,  Judaism,  and  Islam,  is  prohibited. 
Bui  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  When  you 
are  killing  people  in  Iraq,  you  say,  We  have  to 
Ao  it.  We  don't  like  Saddam.  But  this  is  the  way 
to  deal  wiih  Saddam.  Same  language  you  use  I 
use.  When  you  are  invading  two  thirds  of  Mexi- 
(  o,  you  call  your  war  "manifest  destiny."  It's  ii|^ 
to  you  to  call  it  what  you  want.  But  the  other 
side  is  calling  you  oppressors.  If  now  we  were 
living  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  George  Wash- 
ington would  be  arrested  by  Britain.  For  sure, 
they  would  consider  him  an  enemy  combatant. 
But  in  America  they  consider  him  a  hero.  In 
any  revolutionary  war  one  side  will  be  either 
George  Washington  or  Britain.  So  we  consid- 
ered American  Army  bases  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait,  Qatar,  and  Bahrain.  This  is  a  kind  of 
invasion,  but  I'm  not  here  to  convince  you.  I 
don't  have  to  say  that  I'm  not  your  enemy.  This 
is  why  the  language  of  any  war  in  the  world  is 
killing.  The  language  of  war  is  victims.  I  don't 
like  to  kill  people.  I  teel  very  sorry  kids  were 
killed  in  9/11.  What  will  I  do?  I  want  to  make  a 
great  awakening  in  America  to  stop  foreign 
policy  in  our  land.  I  know  Americans  have 
been  torturing  us  since  the  seventies.  I  know 
they  are  talking  about  human  rights.  And  I 
know  it  is  against  the  American  Constitution, 
against  American  laws.  But  they  said,  Every 
law  has  exceptions.  This  is  your  had  luck — 
you've  been  part  of  the  exception  to  our  laws. 
So,  tor  me,  I  have  patience.  The  Americans 
have  human  rights,  but  enemy  combatant  is  a 
flexible  word.  What  is  an  enemy  combatant  in 
my  language?  The  Ten  Commandments  are 
shared  between  all  of  us.  We  are  all  serving  one 
God.  But  we  also  share  the  language  of  war. 
War  started  when  Cain  killed  Abel.  It's  never 
gonna  stop  killing  people.  America  starts  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  then  the  Mexican, 
then  the  Spanish,  then  World  War  I,  World 
War  II.  You  read  the  history.  This  is  life. 
You  have  to  kill. 
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[Procedure] 


MOVE  THE  JOB 


From  a  March  1 9  affidavit  in  the  case  of  WTC 
Families  for  Proper  Burial  v.  the  City  of  New 
York,  submitted  by  Eric  Beck,  a  construction 
worker  hired  in  October  2001  by  Taylor  Recycling 
Facility  to  supervise  sifting  machines  at  Fresh  Kills 
Landfill.  More  than  1 .5  million  tons  of  rubble 
from  the  World  Trade  Center  were  deposited  at 
Fresh  Kills  after  the  9/1 1  attacks. 


f  Thei 


'hen  we  began  our  work  sifting  debris  at 
Fresh  Kills,  we  were  told  by  a  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Department  official  to  spread  the  material 
out  as  thinly  as  possible,  sitt  it,  and  get  rid  of  it. 
There  was,  however,  an  enormous  amount  of  steel 
in  the  debris  that  would  have  clogged  our  screen- 
ing machines.  To  prevent  this,  we  had  a  worker 
running  an  excavator  machine  that  pulled  the 
steel  out  of  the  debris  before  it  was  sifted.  Once  we 
had  removed  the  steel,  a  loader  would  scoop  up  the 
debris  and  dump  it  into  our  sifting  machine.  The 
sifter  sorted  through  the  debris  with  its  "fingers," 
divided  it  into  three  streams  of  material  (small, 
medium,  and  large),  and  placed  the  three  streams 
on  three  separate  conveyor  belts.  In  addition  to  the 
ten  Taylor  workers  assigned  to  each  machine,  six- 
teen NYPD  officers  stood  next  to  the  conveyor 
belts,  ready  to  look  for  human  body  parts,  human 
remains,  and  personal  belongings. 

Through  this  process,  we  found  many  human 
body  parts,  including  bones,  fingers,  skulls,  feet,  and 
hands.  I  vividly  remember  finding  a  man's  full 
chest  and  the  entire  body  of  a  man  still  dressed  in 
a  suit.  Personal  belongings  that  we  recovered  in- 
cluded keys,  wallets,  pictures,  and  jewelry.  What- 
ever body  parts  we  found  were  put  into  buckets  and 
taken  to  the  medical  examiners'  area.  The  debris 
that  was  sifted  by  our  machines  down  to  one- 
quarter  inch  was  known  as  fines.  The  Department 
of  Sanitation  took  the  fines  from  the  conveyor 
belts,  loaded  it  onto  tractors,  and  used  it  to  pave 
roads  and  fill  in  potholes,  dips,  and  ruts. 

In  the  early  months,  we  identified  approximate- 
ly two  thousand  bones  per  day.  These  numbers  de- 
creased toward  the  end  of  the  job.  I  believe  we 
found  fewer  body  parts  in  the  last  months  because 
we  were  sifting  through  the  debris  from  the  bottom 
floors  of  the  World  Trade  Center,  and  the  people 
who  had  been  on  those  floors  either  escaped  or 
their  entire  bodies  were  crushed,  leaving  no  bones. 

The  firm  Phillips  and  Jordan  had  been  hired  to 
oversee  the  work  at  Fresh  Kills.  I  was  constantly 
told  by  their  supervisors  to  "move  the  job,"  to  run 
the  conveyor  belts  faster,  and  to  "keep  the  tonnage 
up,"  referring  to  the  tons  sifted  per  hour.  One  of- 
ficial did  not  let  us  drop  below  a  certain  quota  of 


tons  per  hour;  another  did  nothing  but  drive 
around  the  site  all  day,  checking  on  our  progress. 
Meanwhile,  NYPD  officers  working  along  the 
conveyor  belts  kept  telling  me  to  slow  the  belts 
down  so  they  could  properly  sift  through  the  de- 
bris. Because  only  sixteen  officers  could  work  on 
each  of  our  machines,  other  officers  continued  to 
sift  through  debris  using  rakes  and  shovels,  until 
the  end  of  2001,  when  the  temperature  dropped 
to  such  a  point  that  some  of  the  materials  froze. 


[Fiction] 

THE  REVISIONIST 


B;y  Miranda  Mellis,  from  her  novel  of  the  same 
name ,  published  in  January  by  Calamari  Press . 


M 


_y  last  assignment  was  to  conduct  sur- 
veillance of  the  weather  and  report  that  everything 
was  fine.  They  set  me  up  in  an  abandoned  light- 
house several  miles  outside  the  city.  The  light- 
house stood  in  the  center  of  a  junkyard,  atop  a 
mound  of  mossy  dirt.  It  was  trumpet-shaped  with 
inward-sloping  walls.  A  stack  of  old  sewing  ma- 
chines and  broken  pianos  surrounded  the  dump. 
Local  kids  jumped  from  piano  to  piano,  stomping 
the  sour  keys.  Dogs  chased  them,  barking.  From 
the  tower  I  couldn't  hear,  but  I  could  see  the  kids 
jumping  and  the  dogs  chasing,  their  jaws  snapping 
open  and  shut.  With  the  latest  surveillance 
technology  at  my  disposal,  it  was  difficult  to  stay 
focused  on  the  weather.  I  was  tempted  to  make  my 
own  observations,  and  I  did. 

I  saw  a  family  driving  to  the  country  on  vaca- 
tion. Behind  them,  a  bomb  went  off.  Through 
my  headphones,  I  noted  the  rushing  sound  of  ra- 
diation cruising  low  across  the  land.  The  father, 
who  was  driving,  saw  the  mushroom  cloud  in  his 
rearview  mirror.  The  others  didn't  turn  around,  so 
they  never  noticed. 

When  they  reached  the  campsite,  the  kids 
pitched  a  family  tent.  The  father  went  inside, 
zipped  up  the  flap  door,  and  wouldn't  come  out. 
"I  need  time  alone,"  he  called.  His  family  sat 
frowning  around  the  picnic  table.  The  father  was 
laughing  and  moaning  inside  the  tent.  The  sister 
shook  her  fists  in  his  direction.  The  brother  gave 
the  tent  the  finger.  The  mother  tore  her  straw 
hat  off  and  stomped  on  it.  She  ground  it  into  the 
dirt,  right  outside  the  flap  door.  The  father  beard 
the  twisting  feet  of  the  mother.  Coming  out  of  the 
tent  and  seeing  the  hat  on  the  ground,  he  said, 
"There's  something  I've  got  to  tell  you,  but  not  in 
front  of  the  kids." 
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The  mother  said,  "Why  don't  you  lei  them 

hear  it,  ton.'  We'd  .ill  like  to  know  what  you're  do- 
ing in  the  tent." 

"There's  been  a  nuclear  attac  k."  Saying  these 
words  our  loud  had  .1  strange  effect  on  the  fa- 
ther.  He  began  running  around  and  around  in 
circles.  Then  he  fanned. 

Through  my  telescope,  buildings  were  cur- 
dling. The  very  air  had  faded,  was  pixelated.  In- 
side one  apartment  building  was  an  elderly 
woman.  Her  hearing  aid  was  broken.  She  was 
watching  the  panic  on  television  but  could  not 
understand  what  they  were  saying.  She  strained 
to  hear  them.  She  shook  her  head  and  wrung 
her  hands.  She  knelt  and  prayed.  1  ler  prayers  ex- 
ploded out  of  her  mouth  all  over  the  carpet.  She 
coughed  up  shards  of  hone  and  tiny  blood-and- 
gristle-soaked  figurines.  She  washed  the  prayer 
viscera  in  the  sink  and  hung  them  from  a  clothes- 
line outside  the  window. 

Back  at  the  camp,  the  father  gave  the  chil- 
dren tests.  "What  would  you  do  in  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust?" But  they  couldn't  answer.  They  pan- 
tomimed clucking  under  a  school 
desk;  the  father  frowned. 


A 


A.  mJter  they  had  quarantined  the  part  of  the 
country  most  affected  by  the  bomb,  1  published 
a  report  showing  that  radiation  was  harmless.  My 
report  on  the  radiationless  bomb  was  widely  <.  11 
culated.  I  was  promoted.  My  employers  wanted 
the  real  reports;  1  sent  them  the  unrevised  orig- 
inals. A  lot  ot  people  could  see,  by  observing 
their  own  environments  tor  themselves,  that  my 
reports  were  fraudulent. 

People  wanted  to  get  away.  Escape  schemes 
flourished.  One  guy  made  a  pile  of  money  selling 
plots  on  Start  Over  Island.  Anybody  with  any 
money  moved  to  the  island.  1  went  there  myself, 
at  first  on  vacation,  and  then  tor  real.  It  was  the 
new  expatriation.  They  gave  you  a  new  identity, 
a  clean  slate. 

There  were  mutant  children  who  sensed  the 
impending  exodus  of  all  the  adults,  who  planned 
on  leaving  their  monstrous  offspring  behind.  The 
mutated  kids  were  impossible  to  soothe,  perpet- 
ually hungry  and  thirsty,  shivering  and  angry. 
The  adults  said,  "It's  only  me  going.  The  kids 
will  get  by.  There  are  other  adults  around,  social 
services,  orphanages,  hospitals,  shelters.  The  oth- 
ers, they'll  stick  around,  get  pissed  on  the  head  by 
acid  ram  and  all  that,  hut  I'll  be  gone,  and  the  kids 
will  just  get  used  to  it."  But  the  kids  didn't  get  used 
to  it  or  forget,  because  it  never  occurred  to  them 
that  they  could.  No  one-  ever  suggested  it. 

There  were  side  effects  on  the  island — red- 
dened eyes  and  this  compulsion  to  rip  things. 
People  would  be  talking  mildly  at  the  bank  and 
suddenly  rip  out  their  own  hair,  or  <_;o  outside 
and  rip  the  moat  ot  shrubbery  surrounding  the 


bank  with  their  bared  teeth.  They  would  stumble 
through  the  parking  lots,  chewing  the  shrubs, 
eves  gyrating. 

I  might  have  slaved  on  the  island  it  there  was 
no  one  there  1  recognized.  But  there  they  all 
were:  friends,  acquaintances,  family  members. 
Ai  first  1  didn't  mind — since  we  were  now 
"strangers,"  I  no  longer  had  to  ^\o  their  dishes, 
lake  them  to  A. A.  meetings,  make  sure  they'd 
swallowed  their  pills,  tight  them  oft,  >_:o  10  coun- 
seling with  them,  worry  about  them,  be  jealous 
ot  them,  suspect  them  ot  lying,  miss  them,  hold 
their  babies,  drive  them  to  the  hospital,  help 
them  move,  fantasize  about  them,  comment  on 
their  haircuts,  see  their  points,  admire  their  looks, 
proffer  my  goodwill,  keep  their  secrets,  pacify 
them,  reassure  them,  seek  their  approval,  re- 
cover from  their  abuses,  read  their  manifestos, 
find  them  unreliable,  try  to  see  their  good  qual- 
ities, hope  they'd  vote,  impress  them,  ignore 
their  stupidity,  or  compete  with  them 
r-«^        tor  jobs  and  housing. 


he  day  after  I  ripped  my  own  mother's 
clothes  oft  in  a  supermarket,  1  suspected  I  need- 
ed to  leave  Start  Over  Island.  My  last  conversa- 
tion there  convinced  me  of  it.  1  had  been  visit- 
ed by  a  lady  with  razor-thin  lips.  She  made  astral 
killings  her  business.  "You  have  enemies  here,"  she 
told  me.  Evidently,  she  had  been  hired  to  murder 
my  astral  body.  Furthermore,  she  said  she  had  al- 
ready done  it.  Hadn't  I  noticed  anything  different? 

I  returned  to  my  revisions  at  the  lighthouse.  I 
concentrated  on  taking  measurements  ot  the  ris- 
ing ocean,  training  my  instruments  on  the  creep- 
ing shoreline  and  tidal  fluctuations,  and  revising 
my  data  to  report,  unaccordingly,  that  the  sea 
was  just  as  usual.  The  ocean  bad  always  func- 
tioned as  a  kind  ot  clock  tor  the  sentient,  but 
gradually  it  stopped  telling  our  kind  ot  time.  It  was 
on  to  other  measures.  It  tossed  up  four  hundred 
dead  dolphins  one  clay  and  claimed  one  hundred 
thousand  baby  seals  the  next. 

The  place  where  one  could  now  go  to  experience 
the  ancienr  rhythms  of  nature  was  the  conve- 
nience store.  Convenience  stores  were  becoming 
"nature,"  and  nature  had  become  a  run-down, 
thrashing  machine.  In  the  convenience  store, 
people  howled  and  chirped  at  one  another.  A  man 
was  voiding  near  the  chips  aisle.  He  was  in  the 
pr<  >cess  of  digging  a  hole  with  a  jackhammer  to  bury 
his  shit  when  a  robbery  took  place.  He  pulled  out 
his  video  camera  and  caught  the  event  on  tape.  He 
couldn't  wait  to  get  home  and  show  his  family  the 
video  of  the  robbery  in  progress,  which  had  inter- 
rupted the  burial  of  his  bowel  movement. 

I  tabricarecl  phenomena,  makeovers  for  a  bevy 
of  new  industry-spawned  carcinogens — the  air  is 
getting  cleaner  by  the  day;  cloud  miasmas:  the  future 
is  bright;  500  trillion  nanobots,  buikan  atom  at  a  time, 
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war  in  a  suitcase;  carbon  dioxide  emissions  from  fos- 
sil fuel  combustion  have  proven  highly  beneficial  to  life 
on  Earth,  especially  cockroaches  and  poison  ivy. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  I  saw  a  man  lying 
on  the  floor  of  a  dirty  small  room.  There  was 
nothing  else  in  the  room  but  a  projecting  movie 
and  a  chair.  The  movie  showed  him  sleeping  on 
the  dirty  floor.  He  sat  in  the  chair  and  dissolved. 
His  daughter  came  home  and  found  the  hones  of 
her  father  in  the  chair.  She  sat  on  his  lap  bones, 
and  she  turned  to  bone  dust.  Her  son  came  in  and 
lay  on  the  floor.  There  was  nothing  else  left  but 
the  movie  of  his  grandfather  sleeping  on  the  dirty 
floor,  the  chair,  and  the  combined  bones.  He  sat 
on  his  mother's  lap  bones  and  dissolved.  His 
daughter  came  in  and  lay  on  the  floor.  There  was 
nothing  else  left  but  the  movie  of  her  great- 
grandfather, the  chair,  and  the  bones.  She  sat 
on  her  father's  lap  bones,  and  she 
turned  to  dust.  I  averted  my  eyes. 


I 


_n  the  past,  when  something  tell  out  of  the  sky, 
or  there  were  collisions,  men  in  jumpsuits  arrived, 
sirens  blaring,  to  erase  all  traces.  Something  was  al- 
ways done  about  something.  Now  nothing  was 
done,  except  documentation.  For  every  event, 
there  were  multiple  documents  and  artifacts,  until 
there  were  more  documents  and  artifacts  than 


events.  Inevitably,  someone  called  a  document  an 
event,  and  people  made  documents  of  documents. 

Some  chose  to  end  their  genetic  line  rather 
than  risk  bringing  another  lunatic  into  the  world. 
"He  could  be  the  next  Hitler,"  some  argued.  "Or 
the  next  Einstein."  This  binary,  the  Hitler-Einstein 
dilemma,  provided  an  inescapable  deadlock  for 
would-be  breeders. 

After  a  long  hiatus,  I  delivered  a  178-page  sum- 
mary of  my  "findings"  that  stated  in  its  conclusion: 
Continuing  growth  in  greenhouse  gas  emissions  is 
leading  to  a  higher  standard  of  living  that  will  result  in 
a  global  Utopia  by  the  end  of  the  century.  The  pres- 
ident quoted  liberally  from  my  report,  hailing  it  as 
an  objective  docket. 

I  slept  for  a  week.  I  awoke  numb  and  looked  out 
at  the  state.  Things  moved,  had  dimension,  made 
sounds,  slid  right  up  to  the  surface,  but  could  not 
poke  through.  Nothing  was  felt  any  longer,  or 
known  through  the  sense  portals,  despite  the  fact 
that  every  part  of  the  body  was  designed  tor  ci  in- 
tact. Either  the  world,  usually  so  flagrant,  was  cam- 
ouflaged,  or  my  surfaces  were  deteri<  irating.  In  any 
case,  it  was  hidden.  Time  would  pass  without  my 
seeing  or  recording  events.  Some  events  1  would 
have  to  imagine.  The  made-up  events  were  some- 
times more  believable  than  actual  events.  The  ac- 
tual events  were  often  difficult  to  believe.  ■ 
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Because  I  can  read, 


Because  I  can  read, 
Because  I  can  read, 
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Meditations  on  a  diminishing  world 
B;y  Edward  Hoagland 


A  he 


.he  fox  family  we  fed  last  year  must 
have  killed  our  weasels.  First,  the  vixen  had  come  alone  at  dusk  that  spring, 
haggard  from  the  nutritional  demands  of  making  milk,  simply  to  finish  any 
kibble  left  in  the  dog's  dish.  The  dog  was  of  course  offended,  but  impotent  in 
the  house  by  evening,  especially  after  we  began  putting  out  extra  food,  as  the 
interloper  decided  not  to  mind  being  watched.  Besides  replenishing  her 
strength,  she  might  carry  mouthfuls  to  her  cubs,  denned  underneath  the 
neighbors'  fallen-down  barn,  or  bury  some  for  a  rainy  day  under  the  highbush 
cranberries  nearby.  Soon  she  looked  less  emaciated,  even  though  shedding  her 
red  winter  coat  for  summer  made  her  dark-bluish  skin  show  through.  The  male 
never  chose  to  approach  by  daylight,  but  the  amount  eaten  sometimes  indi- 
cated he  may  have  after  nightfall. 

When  the  pups  were  three  months  old,  she  permitted  them  to  watch  her 
eat,  sitting  twenty  yards  away,  and  brought  them  helpings,  later  letting  them 
eat  from  the  dish  themselves,  by  order  of  a  five-part  hierarchy,  interrupted 
by  her  own  favoritism.  If  the  dog  barked,  a  car  passed,  or  I  emerged,  she'd 
squall  repeated  warnings,  teaching  them  to  scramble  down  into  the  alder  thick- 
ets by  the  stream  and  then  the  spruce  woods,  uphill,  beyond.  Our  Belgian 
shepherd  was  too  fat  and  old  to  catch  them  once  they'd  reached  their  im- 
pudent stage,  but  I  think  may  have  spared  one  or  two  at  earlier  moments,  when 
we  appeared  while  the  vixen  was  training  them  to  hunt  voles  in  the  held  and 
she  squalled  that  doelike  alarm.  They'd  reached  the  birches  and  firs  to  hide, 
but  certain  whimpers  sounded,  as  if  the  dog — herself  female — had  overtak- 
en but  not  bitten  them,  from  a  bitch's  instinct  not  to  kill  puppies;  and  the 
fox  immediately  swung  back  as  a  decoy,  loudly  crying  her  squall. 

They  learned  to  pounce  on  grasshoppers,  nip  blueberries,  cut  off  a  fool- 
ish chipmunk,  or  grab  a  writhing  garter  snake.  It  was  a  quicksilver  treat  to 
watch  the  five  tumble  and  interact,  homing  in  on  a  woodchuck's  scent,  and 
as  they  matured,  they'd  taunt  the  dog  with  their  agility,  as  a  final  insult 
hauling  her  dish  out  toward  the  trees.  But  I  needed  to  lay  down  sheets  i  >f  r<  ><  >f- 
ing  tin  near  their  hibernaculum  for  the  remainder  of  my  colony  of  snakes  to 
hide  underneath,  and  regretted  gradually  losing  the  family  of  woodchucks  who 

Edward  Hoagland  is  the  author  of  nineteen  books,  most  recently  Compass  Points. 
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RED  SQUIRRELS  I  [AVE  BOLDLY 

BEEN  ENTERING  THE  I IOUSE.  ONE 

WOKE  ME  BY  TAPPING  ON  MY 

SHOULDER  WHEN  I  WAS  NAPPING, 

SEE  IF  MAYBE  1  WAS  DEAD 


for  generations  had  lived  under  our  own  raffish  Earn  and  defunct  i  I 
Snowshoe  hares,  too,  vanished  from  the  vicinity,  as  well  as 
weasels,  winch  meant  that  last  winter  mice  Emit  nests  among  nvioc 
hooks,  gnawed  a  sweater  and  a  poetry  anthology .  I'd  see  their  elfin  p.u 
from  the  plumbing  under  the  bathtub  to  get  into  the  kitchen.  Ad  I 
poison  about  only  complicated  matters  because  the  (.lying  mice.n. 
thirst,  lumped  into  the  toilet  and  clogged  it  up. 

1  like  the  fact  that  in  this  hundred-year-old  house  two  miles 
road  in  northern  Vermont,  the  mi(  e  are  still  the  native  white-foo 
with  long  whin-  tummies  and  acrobatic  tails,  using  my  dwellii 
might  a  cleft  in  a  ledge  or  a  hollow  maple  tree — not  European  b 
such  .is  infested  American  towns  and  cities  centuries  ago.  Nor  has  a 
house  rat  ever  shown  up  in  my  thirty-eight  years  here.  The  gauntle 
must  be  impossible  to  run;  even  stray  cats  don't  make  it  anymore. L 
otes,  the  fisher,  the  bobcats  would  grab  them,  not  to  mention  Mt 
Fox,  who  themselves  would  furnish  a  meal  for  the  coyote  pan,  il  ener 
ambushed  and  cornered  by  them  while  foraging.  That's  perhaps  (he  al 
son  win  the  vixen  and  her  mate  denned  among  the  abandoned  fan 
ings  ol  my  neighbor  and  me,  ceding  the  coyote  family — whose  howfclw; 
the  ridgetop  1  enjoyed  nightly  when  I  wasn't  feeding  her — a  huntB 
tory  concentric  to  hers.  The  coyotes,  in  other  words,  also  munched 
woodchucks,  meadow  mice,  deer  mice,  jumping  mice,  and  freelazq 
cellaneous  booty  like  frogs  and  fallen  apples  and  muskrats,  but  beilj 
tolerated  as  close  to  a  house  as  a  fox,  the\  accepted  the  concentric 
ment  around  our  farmsteads  of  necessity,  allowing  the  fox  a  safeq 
raise  her  pups.  Otherwise,  not  the  quick,  canny  adults  but  the  cal 
would  be  carried  back  to  fatten  young  coyotes.  Their  cowering,  whit 
wouldn't  help  them,  as  it  had  with  my  shepherd  dog. 

I  don't  know  but  what  she  lost  one  or  two  blunderers  to  predatf 
larger  km  even  so.  In  any  case,  after  that  litter  dispersed,  our  vi 
her  new  den  this  spring  down  close  to  the  asphalt,  where  there 
houses,  garbage,  domestic  critters,  and  roadkills,  but  another  true 
exists  where  coyotes  are  loath  to  go.  The  price  was  losing  at  least  Mt 
to  a  car,  but  likely  worth  it,  since  her  risky  visits — undulating  f 
mountain  notch  alone  through  the  woods  (I  might  meet  her  on  my 
to  wolf  down  whatever  was  set  out  for  her,  usually  a  mouse,  ae 
switched  from  poison  to  traps — became  infrequent.  Red  squirrels  a 
boldly  been  entering  the  house,  more  intrusive  than  any  mouse.  Orlfl 
me  recently  by  hopping  onto  the  arm  of  my  chair  and  tapping  me  r 
shoulder  when  I  was  napping,  to  see  it  maybe  I  was  Ac,k\.  I'd  been  st 
at  him  for  stealing  from  the  cupboards,  so  he  wasn't  begging  to  be  f^ 
fox  had  kept  him  and  his  ilk  afraid  of  being  waylaid  on  the  ground 
left  their  big  oak  trees;  and  no  fierce  long-tailed  weasel  has  appeared 
challenge  them,  it  seems.  Close  to  the  house  he's  safe  from  the  main 
rel-hunter:  the  ten-pound  weasel-relative  called  the  fisher  (sable,  to  ': 
er),  which  likes  deep  woods.  And  the  slow  raccoon,  nosing  around  t 
orously,  now  that  the  vixen's  aggressive  presence  is  gone,  is  no  th; 
squirrels,  although  as  a  tree-climber  he  can  coexis 

1  coyotes — and  with  people  as  well,  because  he  seldom 

us;  strikes  us  as  personable  instead. 
miss  that  vulpine  panache,  however,  that  pouncer-on-a-grouse,  t 
coyotes  have  more  glamour,  if  you  can  see  as  well  as  hear  them,  whicl 
occasionally.  Answering  my  harmonica,  they  brought  their  pups  down  c 
ridge  to  observe  my  dog  and  me  and  bark  a  little  at  the  two  of  us  from 
tance  of  thirty  yards.  Startling  the  family  another  time,  I  made  a  pup  i. 
fawn's  head  it  was  carrying.  June  is  when  they're  that  clumsy 
also  ebullient  enough  to  answer  barred  owls'  calls,  or  ravens',  or,  in  yap 
;  it  tempt  to  howl.  When  1  acquired  this  property  there  were  no  coyotes,  o 
er  either.  The  most  thrilling  nocturnal  sounds  were  the  bobcats'  screams,  \ 
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Jij  nowadays  because  the  fisher— at  half  the  weight— are  adept  at 

'  j  the  bobcats'  smaller  prey,  while  the  coyotes — about  twice  as  large, 

ially  working  as  a  pack— do  better  with  meat  on  the  upper  end,  like 

$  und  deer,  whereas  the  poor  bobcat  is  solitary  year-round,  except  to 

f]  leed,  it  may  arduously  snag  a  deer  in  a  drift,  but  have  this  stolen  from 

ack  during  the  starving  months;  then  the  next  week,  yet  again. 

d  lie,  the  fisher  are  keeping  trim  on  porcupines,  which  no  other  preda- 

i  id  here  has  mastered  the  knack  of  killing,  or  else  by  monkeying  in 

after  squirrels. 

y  luirrel  that  woke  me  up  to  see  whether  I  was  dead  then  chewed 

|j  a  peanut-butter  lid,  and  stole  a  slice  of  raisin  bread.  There's  a  pair  of 

H  5  I'm  hoping  will  catch  him,  if  he  carries  his  overconfidence  out  of 

I  jnters  keep  our  bears  from  that  sin,  though  they  become  bulimic,  fat- 

e' \  \  apples  in  the  fall,  and  vomit  under  the  trees.  I've  seen  a  moose,  too, 

|  iously  at  the  side  of  the  road,  look  right  and  left 

f   before  crossing,  then  sniff  my  car,  if  it's  parked 

H  ive,  for  clues  to  its  nature,  but  without  lower- 

Mack  of  antlers  to  whack  it,  as  you'd  think  he 

i  ant  to.  Instead,  like  the  bears,  he  soon  climbs 

e  for  safety's  sake.  That  red  squirrel,  by  con- 

ints  this  house,  like  a  hollow  tree.  He  defecat- 

m  y  toilet  lid  the  other  day,  and  leapt  against  the 

wall  to  knock  down  an  African  mask 

^        hanging  there,  as  if  to  rid  the  place  of  all 

of  its  human  imagery. 


People  tend  to  hire  a  backhoe 
to  dig  a  private  mini-pond, 
after  chopping  down  what 
had  grown  up  naturally  in 
the  vicinity  before 


:kj 


he  next  town  is  slated  to  double  in  populace 
le  to  the  construction  of  a  new  ski  resort.  In  the 
''  tmosphere  prevailing  nationwide,  which  is  both 
K(  aercenary  and  health-obsessive,  people  regard 

ite  as  more  than  just  a  dwelling  or  a  spot  to  park 

sets.  They  want  a  dab  of  garden,  several  healthy 

ith  birds  at  a  feeder,  a  breeze,  and  grass  to  mow 

lawn  furniture  on,  which  is  a  fancy  way  of  lying 

|  ground.  They  want  low  blood  pressure,  no  acid 

r  palpitations — longevity.  Politically,  in  the  grab- 

,e  we're  living  through,  this  impulse  doesn't  take 

n  of  widely  wanting  to  preserve  nature  as  a  pub- 

lain.  Rather,  we'll  tend  to  hire  a  backhoe  to  dig 

te  mini-pond  and  plant  nursery  vegetation,  after 

ng  down  whatever  had  grown  up  naturally  in  the 

/  before.  People  want  muscle  cars  and  a  swatch  of 
play  designer  on.  A  guy  next  door  to  where  I  used  to  live  simply  poi- 

all  of  "his"  frogs  in  the  pond  outside  his  house  because  they  sang  when 

iated  in  the  spring.  He  had  thought  he  was  buying  silent  water. 
ofjeral  big-box  stores  are  being  installed  on  a  road  paralleling  the 
ijjlian  border,  a  couple  of  dozen  miles  north  of  me.  So  that  interven- 
letch  of  farm  and  logging  land  will  gradually  fill  up,  too,  and  wind 
|l  es  perhaps  crenellate  the  ridgelines — a  change  I  wince  at.  Yet  much 
1  flabbergasting  alterations  are  in  store — the  mowing  of  parts  of  Ama- 
to  grow  ethanol;  the  melting  of  the  poles;  the  desertification  of  more 

ica  (and  if  you've  already  seen  famine  there,  as  I  have,  the  idea  of 
ig  corn  in  Iowa  to  drive  cars  is  obscene).  Dumbfounded,  conserva- 
ts  are  hard  put  to  express  the  scope  of  what  they  feel.  John  Muir 
i  save  Yosemite  Valley  and  Rachel  Carson  reduce  the  use  of  DDT 
eloquent  polemics — but  those  were  cap-gun  battles  compared  to  the 
mic  changes  now  under  way.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  with  the 

West  still  awaiting  settlement,  Thoreau  proposed  in  an  essay  called 
deberries"  that  each  American  town  should  set  aside  a  square  mile 
ire  to  coexist  primevally  with  whatever  people  chose  to  build  on  the 


>uck,  a  hand-colored  etching  hy  Neil  Welliver.  Courtesy  Alexandre  Gallery,  New  York  C  ity 


"In  WILDNESS  IS  THE 

PRESERVATION  OF  THE  WORLD," 

THOREAU  FAMOUSLY  SAID;  AND 

YASTNESSES  OF  IT  EXISTED  ON 

MOST  OF  THE  CONTINENTS  THEN 


pr, 
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rest.  But  what  formulation  could  Hioreau — or  Aldo  Leopold,  John  M 
Rachel  Carson  -muster  in  this  steamroller  era  to  divert  the  avalancrj 
crashing  catastrophes?  Being  aghast  doesn't  do  it. 

Not  just  honeybees  and  chimpanzees  are  disappearing,  hut  ineompreh 
sibly  innumerable  species  that  have  never  been  discovered  at  all.  Words 
needed  that  surpass  the  wails,  the  rage,  when  temples  are  destroyed,  becJ 
this  is  not  Yosemite  Valley — this  is  not  .1  cathedral  whose  pristine  views  M' 
could  defend,  knowing  he  personally  had  all  oi  Alaska's  wilderness  behind  b 
10  retreat  to  it  he  lost.  Muir  loved  glaciers  and  on  his  hikes  "discovered"  sen 
1  low  would  he  find  voice  for  his  grief  at  what  is  happening  to  them  now? ' 
wildness  is  the  preservation  oi  (he  world,"  Thoreau  famously  said;  and  v;i 
nesses  of  it  existed  on  most  ot  the  continents  then.  Yet  not  mere  cathedl 
but  maybe  the  godhead  is  now  being  destroyed.  Lite  is  an  ecstasy,  Emerson  st 
ulated  in  his  essay  called  "The  Method  ot  Nature";  and  in  American  Tra' 
scendentalism  heaven  is  on  earth  -there  need  be  none  further.  However 
we  ,ue  stripping,  dicing,  and  deforming  the  landscapes,  souring  the  oceans,  a 
sooting  the  skies,  we  are  not  |iist  wiping  out  cheetahs  a 
codfish,  blue  whales  and  sandalwood  trees,  hut  undi 
mining  our  very  lives  and  our  afterlives. 

There  seems  to  be  no  baseline,  as  it  we're  in  fr 
fall.  And  Conservation,  which  used  to  embrace  r 
tional  parks  and  forests,  wild  rivers,  and  the  like,  h 
blurred  into  a  new  term,  Environment alism,  co 
cerned  with  petroleum  efficiency,  groundwater  qua! 
ty,  ozone  statistics,  sea-level  maintenance,  trad 
winds  pollution,  recycling  yardsticks,  clima 
stabilization.  People  want  mobility,  yet  a  hideawi 
"off  the  grid,"  and  to  have  the  heart  muscles  of 
hunter-gatherer,  attained  in  a  gym,  though  practical  * 
living  in  cyberspace,  but  still  touch  the  earthly  vei  ; 
ties  through  yoga.  Meanwhile,  the  pace  and  enormit 
ot  destruction  is  paralyzing,  as  is  our  general  indiffe  ',' 
ence.  The  so-called  robber  barons,  in  their  epocl  ': 
also  had  the  advantage  of  public  indifference,  hi  " 
theirs  was  an  era  ot  plenty,  ot  surplus.  Always  befort    ' 
we've  had  mountains  unnamed,  spare  reaches  c  ,l 
prairie  unfilled,  oceans  hardly  fished,  scarcely  sailec   ' 
I'm  hearing,  however,  a  continuous  down-curve  il  "' 
the  volume  of  birdsong  and  its  diversity  every  spring 
Wood  thrushes,  like  wood  turtles,  are  rarer  now.  Th 
"bittern  boometh,"  as  Chaucer  said,  but  for  how  long 
The  visionary  poet  Robinson  Jeffers  enunciate; 
the  situation  bluntly,  describing  mankind  in  poem1 
including  "The  Broken  Balance"  (1929)  as  "a  sick  microbe,"  "a  deformed ls 
ape,"  a  "spreading  fungus  .  .  .  slime-threads  and  spores,"  "a  botched  experir; 
ment  that  has  run  wild  and  ought  to  be  stopped."  For  many  decades  I'v(| ' 
been  slow  to  agree  with  him,  feeling  of  course  more  empathy  for  peopkr 
than  for  fungal  spores  or  microbes — but  a  botched  experiment,  yes,  I  teair 
so.  And  I  think  by  this  point,  Thoreau,  Aldo  Leopold,  Rachel  Carson  . 
Wallace  Stegner,  Herman  Melville,  John  Muir,  would  too.  The  word  "Cre 
ation"  was  in  common  parlance  throughout  my  young  years,  meaning  what 
human  innovation  had  not  brought  into  being  but,  rather,  was  provided 
for  us  to  start  with,  either  by  a  "man  upstairs"  or  by  eons  ot  vitality  evolv 
ing  before;  and  people,  although  spendthrift,  felt  somehow  that  they  were 
embedded  within  it.  An  inherent  awe  or  mystery  was  taken  tor  granted; 
whereas  now,  I  suspect,  the  metaphor  of  cancer  will  become  commonplace 
as  we  eat  our  planet's  skin  and  soil  its  liquids,  like  a  metastasizing  disease. 
Another  visionary  writer,  Edward  Abbey,  put  it  well,  in  1970,  for  the  new 
century:  "We  are  none  of  us  good  enough  for  the  world  we  have." 

Will  those  wind-farm  turbines  expropriating  the  mountaintops  wind  up 


1  luscade,  an  oil  painting  by  Nl-iI  Welliver.  I  Curtesy  Alexandre  ( iallery,  New  York  ( 'ity 
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\tl|  sort  of  Easter  Island,  end-of-a-civilization  spectacle?  "Where  do  the 
m  s  land  when  they  migrate?  Where  are  the  butterflies  and  hats  allowed  to 
I'  my  grandmother  might  have  asked,  if  confronted  by  our  contemporary 
|  jhetti  sprawl,  or  the  fizz  of  electronics  facilitating  the  interior  mono- 
lies  we  carry  on  together  in  a  solipsism  so  complete  it  appears  to  eclipse 
I  whole  of  the  out-of-doors.  Hurricane-insurance  premiums  do  register  a 
I  more  on  us  than  our  actual  demolition  of  habitat,  although  no  orga- 

■  rd  religion  has  ever  countenanced  such  wholesale  obliteration  of  nature. 
II:  work  of  God  was  assumed  to  be  a  source  of  jubilation  and  was  usually 
Jiicted  in  the  arts  by  rhapsody,  with  obeisances  to  the  scary  side.  Wildfires 
I  mud  slides  will  register  as  well,  and  any  pandemic  that  breaks  out  of  a 
■zed  rain  forest,  any  pelagic  thermal  somersault,  or  crash  in  fish  stocks — 
Bnot  the  loss  of  galaxies  of  less  utilitarian  creatures,  the  multiple  varieties 

■  reenery,  the  timbre  of  countless  noises  we've  lived  with  for  millennia — 
lociety  emigrates  indoors  and  Creation  becomes  a  graphic. 

■Are  we  kneecapping  ourselves?  Would  Wordsworth,  Frost,  Turgenev,  feel 
I  just  glassed-in  and  deracinated  but  amputated?  Would  Conrad  arid  Melville 
Ire  enjoyed  the  work  on  a  container  ship?  Bird-watcher  populations  grow, 
[vever,  as  bird  numbers  fall:  richer  folk  target  their  travel  to  Bhutan  or  Cos- 
■Uca,  poorer  ones  tack  up  more  feeders  for  the  mourning  doves  and  nuthatch- 
1  hat  hang  around.  We  do  have  a  tuning  fork  in  us  that  continues  to  vibrate 
Ihe  ocean's  susurrations  and  contrapuntal  thump — to  the  seasons'  scented 
II '11,  with  birdcall  ebullience  and  the  amphibians  chiming  in.  Quite  apart  from 
B'  considerations  of  groceries,  joy  blossoms  for  us  in  the  sunshine,  as  photo- 
thesis  does  in  plants.  To  see  the  curly  glint  of  spindrift  on  surf,  the  green- 
bivid  pictography  of  moss  on  boulders  underneath  a  hemlock's  boughs,  may 
Ike  it  sprout.  But  why?  We  don't  eat  moss  or  phoebes  or  spindrift.  And  the 
l^stion  of  delight  shouldn't  be  moot.  What  deflects  us  from  a  deterministic 
Bus  solely  upon  consume-or-be-consumed?  The  magic  of  our  retinas,  eardrums, 
i  nostrils  anchors  us  in  equanimity  besides  feeding  us.  With  nature  mostly 
:lved,  can  iPods  do  it?  Nature  has  lent  me  a  lifetime  of  flotation,  to  the  point 
ere  I  can  gaze  at  the  mountain  across  the  way  from  my  house  that  I  will  nev- 
climb  again  because  of  old  age,  and  feel  so  thoroughly  a  part  of  it  I'm  not 
;n  bothered  by  this.  Like  the  hawks'  guano,  I'm  always  up  there. 
But  a  penalty  of  an  ecological  education  "is  that  one  lives  alone  in  a  world 
wounds,"  as  Aldo  Leopold  remarked.  When  John  Muir  and  Edward  Abbey 
t  their  major  conservation  battles,  dams  were  constructed  that  they  didn't 
,nt,  drowning  cathedral  valleys  (Hetch  Hetchy  and  Glen  Canyon,  respec- 
ely).  In  other  words,  such  campaigns  could  then  be  discrete,  when  nature 
:med  fairly  ubiquitous  and  people  might  still  carry  a  rabbit's  foot  or  split  a 
icken's  wishbone  to  forecast  their  luck.  Rivers  sculpted  the  prairie's  roll,  dusk 
diated  the  day's  close.  Now  dusk  is  becoming  irrelevant,  in  an  electric  tem- 
of  24/7,  without  that  hour  of  modulation.  And  half  the  problem  is  that  each 
us  notices  change  only  by  the  micro-horizon  of  what  we  ourselves  have  wit- 
■ssed.  Our  childhood  wistfulness  relates  to  a  particular  meadow  with  larks 
td  bobolinks,  paved  over;  a  shoreline  where  terns  nested,  blistered  instead 
.th  McMansions;  a  Victorian  residence  where  cliff  swallows  fledged  their 
'ung  from  mud  gourds  under  the  eaves  that  has  been  leveled  for  condos.  The 
countryside  we  pedaled  into  couldn't  be  reached  by  a  child  on 

Ba  bike  nowadays,  yet  the  memory  is  so  personal  it  may  not 
coalesce  into  a  larger  sense  of  crisis. 
orn  in  1932,  when  I  got  my  license  1  drove  the  length  of  Route  66 
California  in  a  Model  A  Ford.  But  my  grandfather  had  been  born  in  a  sod 
it  in  central  Kansas,  his  father  a  Shiloh  veteran  and  homesteader  who  had 
fled  there  by  covered  wagon.  What  he  saw  of  buffalo,  Indians,  and  lobos 
innot  be  reconstructed.  I  watch  maples  bloom,  gulls  dive  for  porgies  at  the 
:ach,  and  contribute  money  to  save  a  remnant  of  the  Everglades,  or  gaze 
to  my  dog's  woodsy  eyes  for  a  glimpse  of  perhaps  what  the  lobos  knew,  it 
irough  his  more  recent  ancestry  he  hasn't  been  clipped  like  a  golf  green. 


Rivers  once  sculpted  the 
prairie's  roll,  dusk  mediated 
the  day's  close.  now  dusk  is 
becoming  irrelevant,  in  an 
electric  tempo  of  24/7 


ESSAY      17 


I  WATCH  MAPLES  BLOOM,  GULLS 
DIVE  FOR  PORGIES  AT  THE  BEACH, 
OR  GAZE  INTO  MY  HOG'S  WOODSY 

EYES  FOR  A  GLIMPSE  OF  PERHAPS 
WHAT  THE  LOBOS  KNEW 


The  punch  of  Silent  Spring  has  spraddled  out  to  cover  a  multitude  of  tc- 
and  settings,  and  none  of  them  a  worse  threat  to  souk-  of  our  host  birdj 
than  the  hamburger  industry's  grinding  up  of  subtropical  forests.  Fitty-five 
ago  in  the  Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum  ok  Bailey  t  !ircus,  I  took  ^  are  of  S 
tran,  Siberian,  and  Bengal  timers,  an  orangutan,  a  rhinoceros,  a  hippo; 
mus,  and  other  now-endangered  animals,  with  no  idea  that  within  my 
lifetime  they  would  all  represent  relic  gene  pooh,  severely  guarded  in  the 
or  exhibited  in  imitation  jungles,  rather  than  simply  geographical  curios 
caged  in  iron  wagons.  At  the  New  York  World's  Fair  in  WW,  for  proh 
a  quarter,  my  father  had  installed  me  in  a  wonderfully  swaying  howdal 
an  Indian  elephant  at  Frank  Buck's  Bring-'Em-Back-Alive  pavilion; 
here  I  was,  in  1952,  in  the  constant  presence  of  a  herd  of  twenty-tour.  T 
and  the  red-assed,  blue-cheeked  mandrill  were  not  rarities  either,  hut  s 
posedly  commonplace  in  exotic  corners  of  this  inexhaustible  planet  that 
adulthood,  you  could  visit — and  not  only  it  you  were  rich.  Just  ship  ou 
a  merchant  seaman  and  jump  off  in  Bombay  or  Mombasa.  Dark-skinned  r 
pies  who  hadn't  been  industrialized  surely  still  lived  as  neighbors  to  parr 
boas,  monkeys,  and  chimps. 

As  a  script,  this  is  eclipsed,  except  for  the  fanciest  ecotours;  and  as  ourdem  ' ; 
racy  crumbles  at  the  edges,  the  jitters  have  precipitated  a  kind  of  land  ri 
quirky  and  behind  the  curve.  It  a  bubble  has  popped  and  they've  scored  so 
severance  pay  or  downsized  wherewithal,  agitated  petsons,  after  an  itc 
spell,  with  as  many  thousands  to  spend  as  they  have  fingers  and  toes,  sh  " 
up  who  want  acreage.  1  lere  in  Vermont,  for  such  a  price  they  can  do  that 
it's  been  logged  over  and  grown  to  fireweed  and  goldenrod.  They'll  hire  a  hi 
dozer  to  consolidate  the  stones;  then  park  a  camper  on  a  flat  patch,  dig  a  fire  '• 
in  front  tor  grilling  steaks  and  roasting  potatoes,  with  a  card  table  and  fo 
ing  chairs  underneath  a  tent  fly  they've  put  up  as  an  awning,  for  the  mor 
i  >t  July.  A  padlocked  cable  across  the  entry  tells  you  when  they're  not  hon 

"For  the  meltdown.  My  cyclone  shelter,"  a  bearded,  fiftyish  guy  of  te  P 
porarily  Libertarian  views  explains  with  a  grin,  although  he  may  shave  t  k 
fur  off  when  he  gets  another  job.  Probably  guns  are  part  of  the  fun-  :' 
Magnum  or  a  9  mm — because  you  can't  shoot  those  off  much  or  cat  tl 
them  concealed  downcountry,  as  in  Vermont.  One  reason  we  don't  ha  " 
lots  of  burglaries  is  that  a  thief  should  expect  every  householder  to  haJ  * 
firearms;  and  playacting  at  anarchy  may  be  a  pleasure  for  somebody  ft  '"' 
loughed  to  the  woods  from  a  career  in  government  or  the  militaty. 
mutual-fund  manager's  screen  saver  pictures  his  hut  1 

A        moose  habitat.  "It  came  on  a  truck,  but  doesn't  it  look  lilr 
Davy  Crockett ?" 
mti 
tter  a  divorce  or  bankruptcy,  a  sick  leave  that  turned  permanen  " ''< 
another  burly,  seedy-looking,  bitter  guy  arrives  seeking  solitary  absolution  i :i: 
a  petri  dish  of  rancid  grievance  and  fantasy.  One  tecent  acquaintance,  show1  k[ 
ing  me  his  newly  bought  old  farmhouse,  pointed  at  the  cellat  door  as  fl  (" 
walked  past:  "I  bet  you're  afraid  I'm  going  to  lock  you  down  there?"  I  tactful  '■ 
demurred,  hut  became  so,  having  thought,  like  most  of  us  of  a  certain  age,  th 
I'd  mastered  the  quick  size-up.  Does  the  person  seem  agreeable  over  coffee 
the  drugstore  counter  and  picking  up  his  mail  at  the  post  office,  drive  a  plau 
sible  vehicle,  and  know  the  weather  forecast?  But  the  stuff  that  used  to  maf 
ter  in  a  small  town,  like  job  history,  paternal  responsibility,  loves  lost  or  cow 
ardly  declined,  drinking  predilections  and  cancer  scares,  remains  unknown 
We  had  a  bank  holdup,  and  the  rolling-gaited  graybeard  who  fled  was  a  look 
alike  ( in  the  security  film  to  many  of  the  mystery  retirees  roundabout,  who  ma' 
have  been  tired  before  their  pension  plans  were  slated  to  kick  in.  His  escapil 
route,  too,  was  not  toward  Canada  or  the  interstate  but  the  spiderweb  of  dir^ 
byways  where  such  individuals  live,  with  mini-mountains  in  between. 

Regular  dairy  families  are  interspersed  with  them,  haying  in  June,  whiltj11 
pet  geese  wander  down  the  roadside  and  sixty  black-and-white  Holstein: 
wait  at  the  fence  line  to  be  let  into  the  milking  barn.  And  there  are  whole 
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e  dropout  couples  making  candles  or  ceramics  for  a  livelihood,  farm- 
emus  and  alpacas,  dyeing  yarn  or  sewing  leather,  and  schoolteaching 
oing  online  accounting.  Radiologists  will  soon  be  reading  X-rays  trans- 
ced  to  them  in  sanctuaries  such  as  this  as  well.  I  used  to  visit  a  neigh- 
s  farm  every  evening,  but  economic  shifts  have  hammered  him  so  mer- 
ssly  that  the  region's  future  may  be  more  typified  by  a  stranger  and  his 
friend  in  a  yellow  halter  top  and  shorts  who  have  bought  a  nearby  field 
hauled  a  self-storage  container  to  it  on  a  flatbed  trailer  they're  living 
ibjiNo  windows  or  conveniences  except  for  a  globular  black  barbecue  set 
propane  tank,  and  their  belongings  in  fat  black  twist-top  garbage  bags 
:ked  about.  New  Orleans  was  too  low,  the  World  Trade  Center  was  too 
]j  h,  and  our  democracy  has  gone  spavined.  Knowing  other  people  rusti- 
;ng  in  vans,  with  a  trailer  lot  in  Florida  and  a  dozen  acres  here,  I  haven't 
ed  where  they're  from.  We  have  hero  firemen  from  9/1 1  afflicted  with 
xigh,  and  tinkering  with  a  doodlebug,  learning  to  split  firewood  and  dis- 
^uish  mountain  ash  from  serviceberry  shrubs.  As  in  a  Richard  Scarry  chil- 
n's  book,  you  might  wonder  what  are  all  of  the  occupants  of  these  hous- 
units  doing? 

rhey  could  camp  off-site  in  the  state  forest  stretch- 
behind  my  house  and  never  be  discovered,  be- 
ise  most  trippers  seldom  leave  their  cars.  Southwest 

1  uphill  from  me  only  half  a  mile  is  a  ledgy  outlook 
we  where  the  local  mother  bobcat  has  her  kittens 
:ry  spring — a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  cleft  in  a 

2  of  rocks  in  which,  every  other  February,  a  mama 
ir  gives  birth  to  cubs.  It  is  also  where,  on  account  of 
:  spacious  view  over  a  pond  and,  further,  undulat- 
;  mountains,  our  Congregational  clergyman  chose 
subject  himself  to  an  eighty-hour  annual  fast  and 
sion  quest."  But  his  hunger  pinched  him  too  badly 
meditate  properly,  he  said,  so  the  next  year  he  cut 
I  fast  to  sixty  hours,  and  in  the  third  year  to  forty: 
lereupon  he  sought  a  transfer.  Another  man,  a  Ro- 
in  Catholic  unconnected  to  the  minister,  then 
ked  the  area  of  the  scenic  site  to  shoot  himself,  af- 

being  accused  of  sexually  molesting  a  mute,  para- 
ic  nursing-home  patient  dying  of  Hodgkin's  disease 
\om  he  was  supposed  to  be  caring  for.  He  left  both  a 
ath  certificate  already  filled  out  and  an  apology  for 
s  girlfriend  to  find  when  she  came  back  to  their 
artment  from  her  own  work,  specifying  his  location; 
id  she  tied  his  belt  around  a  tree  at  the  spot,  to  mark 
r  forgiveness.  It's  worth  noting  too,  perhaps,  that 
nd  is  at  such  a  premium,  not  just  the  bear,  the  bob- 
it,  the  clergyman,  and  the  suicide  have  recently  shared  the  vicinity  of  this 
dge  for  important  events.  Catty-comer  across  a  marshy  brook  and  notch, 
■t  remarkably  close,  as  the  ravens  fly,  is  the  ridge  slope  where  the  pair  of 
coyotes  raise  their  April  pups — above  but  not  far  from  a 
K  m  Y  cow  moose's  June  nursery  bed,  and  ten  flaps  from  the  cliff 
^k  ^^    /  face  on  which  our  ravens  nest. 

▼  T  ith  wilcllands  shriveling  and  landscapes  checkerboarded  with  ever 
iore  constricting  improvisations — cleated  like  a  football  field — people  tend 
)  carom  from  Boise  to  Bangor.  A  beetle-browed  CPA  will  look  as  headlong 
;  Doc  Holliday,  his  driver's  license  from  a  different  state  than  his  car's  reg- 
tration.  At  our  chili  stand,  a  heavy  blonde  divorcee  has  ricocheted  from  Lake 
ahoe  with  her  daughter,  looking  for  the  elixir  of  New  England  land,  "to  plant 
ur  roots."  The  owner  serving  them  has  arms  freshly  adorned  with  pastel 
ittoos,  pink  and  blue,  and  he  tells  me  he's  likewise  a  newcomer.  The  pain 
f  those  procedures  has  been  "therapy"  for  his  grief  at  the  brain  damage  his 


With  wildlands  shriveling 
and  landscapes  checkerboarded 
and  cleated  like  a  football 
field,  people  tend  to  carom 
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ESSAY      59 


Public  CAUSES  SUFFER,  AS  WELL 

AS  PUBLIC  LIFE.  BUT  WITHOUT 

BEING  AN  OPTIMIST  ABOUT  THE 

FUTURE,  1  STILL  BELIEVE  IN  THE 

BLITHENESS  OF  PRIVATE  LIFE 


grown  sun  has  just  suffered  in  an  auto  accident  Pack  home  in  (  '. 'imectM 
The  boy  is  in  a  coma,  so  he's  sorry  he's  Mink  his  life  savings  into  rhis  c» 
my  joint  and  can't  be  alongside  him  all  the  time.  The  tattoos  aren't  bahe-F 
anchor  but  psychedelic,  as  it  inscribed  by  a  technician  kiting  on  drugs. 

Which  bushy  whiskers  are  to  tend  ofi  the  frosts  and  the  blackflies  and  vim. 
mask  a  man  who  used  to  juggle  a  multimillion-dollar  budget  but  left  a  M 
ot  broken  partnerships  behind?  So  few  farmers  are  still  actually  afloat 
many  people  dressed  like  tanners  and  driving  pickups  can't  be — you  nee 
"lance  in  the  back  for  a  tool  chest,  tow  chains,  chain  saw,  or  whale 
That  fellow  of  indeterminate  age  who  dawdles  through  the  wash-dry  c 
at  the  Laundromat  tor  an  opportunity  to  chat  with  the  lady  who  mi 
change  could  be  a  widower,  or  a  genuine  recluse,  or  a  millionaire  unwi 
ing  at  his  hideout  for  a  week  away  from  "( lancer  Gulch"  in  the  big  city.  S 
tary  self-medication,  with  the  millennial  retrain  that  "land  values  can  o 
go  up,  right?"  is  very  different  from  the  back-to-the-landers  ot  three  or  t 
les  ago,  lacking  the  communal  notion  ot  reconstituting  society ,  as 
hippies  once  hoped  to  do.  Today's  mantras  are  crabbed,  apprehensive,  S 

involved,  as  we  shop  around  tor  tidy  climates  in  gated  s  f 
ishness,  like  a  chameleon  going  from  green  to  browi  V 

Public  kinds,  public  causes,  suffer,  as  well  as  pur- 
lite.  But  without  being  an  optimist  about  the  future,  Is 
believe  in  the  blitheness  of  private  lite.  Fox  tire  and  fi 
tiles,  or  a  loon's  nervous  giggle  as  u  arrows  overhead  ll 
tween  two  ponds,  delight  me.  Si)  do  a  woodcock's  whk  I 
enng,  a  grouse's  drumming,  for  purposes  ot  mating,  a  Kit? 
a  load's  ethereal,  extended  trill,  which,  more  than  a 
single  songbird's,  seems  like  spring's  angelic  epitome  p 
whereupon  the  male  may  clasp  the  female  for  ma:  p 
hours.  And  by  late  June  the  derisive  coyotes  will  brit  It 
their  pups  down  close  to  observe  me  and  my  dog,  ya  :, 
ping  disapprovingly  so  they  can  remember  who  to  avo  M 
henceforth — as  do  the  raven  parents.  The  whole  fam  tei 
ly  flaps  down  in  conjunction  with  a  flying  lesson  for  tl 
fledglings,  to  perch  in  a  tree  adjoining  my  house  and  iti  \h> 
dulge  in  a  lot  of  censorious  commentary. 

My  chimney  swifts  disappeared  a  quarter-century  agi  stran 
and  parula  warblers  more  recently  than  that.  But  wir  lhet'« 
ter  wrens,  in  reduced  numbers,  still  sing  as  intricately  i  space 
ever;  and  in  the  dappled  sunlight  or  pewtery  moonligr-  nc'fc; 
of  the  forest  I'll  notice  a  ghostly,  loaf-shaped,  two-foe  \a". 
dome  of  white  stationed  on  a  downed  log,  and  wonde  ep 
what  it  could  be.  Nothing  white  except  mushrooms  caj  oreau 
survive  a  summer.  Yet  it  turns  out  a  diligent  squirrel ». I 
has  piled  poplar  fluff  into  an  orderly  mass  to  pick  througl uni 111 
later  for  the  tiny  seeds,  while  watching  out  for  a  broad-winged  hawk  tha  u 
would  love  to  seize  him.  The  dappled  patterns  of  the  sun's  shafts  bewitel  it 
me,  then  the  pewtery  moon,  the  barred  owl's  chow-house  call — Who-cooksn,  : 
for-you,  who'cooks-far-you-all — and  the  toad's  sustained,  halt-minute,  thrilling  pa 
song.  (And  would  you  claim  his  mate  finds  his  proverbially  jewellike  eye;e\ .: 
less  fetching  than  Shakespeare  did?)  is 

The  bounty  of  wildflower  colors  and  perfumes  that  magnetize  bumble-itj 
bees  and  butterflies  to  pollinate  their  plants  elate  us,  too,  although  in 
utilitarian  function  is  served  in  our  case  tor  either  party,  since  we  don't 
eat  or  propagate  them,  except  that  indirectly — bypassing  Darwin — we1 
employ  bouquets  for  courtship  and  requesting  coition,  an  odd  connection, 
since  they,  the  flowers,  don't  smell  like  sex.  Why  is  their  scent  enticing  to 
us  as  well  as  to  insects  who  wish  to  implant  eggs  and  grow  larvae  right  at 
the  source?  A  gift  of  chocolate  to  a  woman  has  the  logic  of  concentrated 
carbohydrates;  diamonds  a  show  ot  earning  power;  dancing  demonstrates 
coordination  and  virility;  clothing  and  accoutrements  perhaps  imply  elan. 


': 
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"feet   owers?  Besides  promising  a  certain  sensitivity  to  the  gentler  gender, 

may  correspond  to  our  exuberance  when  gazing  up  at  the  majesty  of 

essible  scenery.  Then  why  such  exhilaration  at  mountains  too  high 

hunted  on?  Why  these  features  unrelated  to  meat,  or  progeny,  or 

ng  who  is  the  fittest?  Until  recently,  people  didn't  wish  to  "conquer" 

i.  Nor  does  some  mechanistic  evolutionary  theory  account  for  how 

need  we  are  by  sheets  of  falling  water.  Except  perhaps  in  a  salmon 

m,  they  provide  little  protein,  and  interrupted  subsistence  travel. 

:rtheless,  like  the  thunder  of  surf,  we  drink  in  the  roar.  It  calms  us. 

-id  why  is  camouflage  so  much  lovelier  than  it  needs  to  be  ?  In  terms  of 

ty,  a  cottontail's,  a  salamander's,  a  tiger's,  or  a  python's — nature's  de- 

— have  it  all  over  the  most  effective  concealments  military  techni- 

>  have  managed  to  devise.  "Every  natural  fact  is  an  emanation,"  as 

t]  rson  suggested:  which  may  be  the  best  explanation  of  any,  because 

prehistory  pioneered  or  prefigured  our  sense  of  beauty?  I  don't  believe 

eveloped  an  aesthetic  sensibility  on  a  just-in-time  basis  for  civilization 

elcome  Titian,  Turner,  Bach,  and  Mozart.  Bone  flutes  and  cave  art 

proven  that.  But  autumn  leaves  aren't  simply  extraneous,  like  flowers, 

iTJjr  needs.  They  soon  crisp  into  noisy  litter  that  surely  impeded  hunting 

m  augured  the  most  grueling  months  of  the  year.  So  why  do  we  admire — 

1-  — the  fall  colors,  like  thunderous  sheets  of  leaping  water  of  no  practi- 

Iti  benefit  to  us  whatsoever,  or  a  hermit  thrush's  solo  fluting,  or  a  modest 

larch  butterfly  leaving  the  milkweed  to  flutter  away  with  our  good 

les  toward  Mexico?  I  doubt  that  we,  the  first  Northerners  to  know 

re  it  goes,  are  the  first  to  wish  it  well. 

ut  what  did  inspire  our  sense  of  beauty?  My  hunch  is  that,  like  our  intel- 
ace,  it's  an  outgrowth  of  a  gradual  refinement  of  existing  rudiments  in  oth- 
:eatures.  Genome  research  and  field  studies  are  cumulatively  document- 
the  intelligence  angle.  Joy  in  beauty  will  be  harder  to  demonstrate  except 
n  appeal  to  common  sense.  Do  the  species  that  wear  the  splendid  plumage 
oats  of  fur  or  superb  scaly  camouflage  we  admire  not  feel  an  equivalent 
llience  at  the  sight  of  one  another,  too?  Not  merely  lust  or  rivalry,  in  oth- 
rords,  but  something  of  what  Emerson  expressed  in  his  essay:  that  "ecsta- 
;  the  law  and  cause  of  nature."  "Nature  is  a  work  of  ecstasy,"  he  added,  the 
ics  his.  The  idea  that  birdsong,  toadsong,  are  a  pleasure  only  to  us  strikes 
as  frankly  absurd — or  that  turtles,  for  example,  apart  from  appreciating  one 
ther's  spots,  don't  gaze  with  gratification  into  a  cerulean  sky.  As  we  spin 
jpace,  our  joy  may  be  a  facet  of  the  universal  spate  of  energy,  which 
nched  us  all. 

^ot  "designed"  or  anti-evolutionary,  this  theory,  as  Emerson  put  it,  that 
e  power  or  genius  of  nature  is  ecstatic,"  is  simply  supplemental;  and  both 
oreau  and  he,  as  freelancers  in  Concord,  accepted  On  the  Origin  of  Species 
ore  Harvard's  contemporary  faculty  did.  Previous  cultures  of  course  had 
intained  a  rapport,  a  cross-current  telepathy,  with  other  creatures  for  ages 
Drder  to  hunt.  Also  because  they  served  as  sentinels  and,  beyond  that,  might 
reverberant  or  versatile  as  spirits.  During  Christianity's  defeat  of  panthe- 
1,  and  then  industrialization,  the  cleverness  ot  wildlife  and  even  animals' 
jacity  to  suffer  were  questioned,  especially  by  mainstream  science,  as  long 
evidence  to  the  contrary  could  be  ignored.  But  in  the  meantime  a  kind  of 
asant  grounding  or  savvy  endured  among  people  who  truly  knew  about  the 
tdoors.  Even  in  the  city,  you'd  see  this  older  fellow  feeling  in  Lower  Man- 
ttan  among  the  immigrant  folk  who  tended  pigeon  cotes  on  their  rooftops 
and  flew  their  flocks  in  mesmerizing  circles — whirling  glee — 

1^  every  evening  after  work,  or  sat  with  cats  on  the  fire  escapes 
like  Continentals  while  the  sun  set. 
he  velvety  rustle  of  fine  fishing  water,  the  dewy  scent  of  a  deer  herd's 
k'orite  glen,  are  delights  that  connect  to  evolutionary  logic.  But  not  all  that's 
■lectable  to  us  does:  like  frost  flowers  on  a  windowpane,  more  delicately 
aped  than  real  ones  but  signifying  how  the  cold  outside  will  bite.  And  when 


In  camouflage,  nature's 
designs  have  it  all  over  the 
most  effective  concealments 
military  technicians  have 
managed  to  devise 


Blindly  accelerating,  we  burn 

through  galaxies  of  other 

life,  amputating  ourselves 

from  the  rest  of  creation.  the 
risks  are  unfathomable 


we  present  long-stems  on  Valentine's  Day,  are  we  sharing  something 
seated  in  common  with  insects?  Indigo  buntings,  yellowthroats,  blac 
white  warblers,  give  me  .1  kick,  as  does  the  Four  bear's  hibernation  m 
der  .1  knob  on  the  ridge  facing  my  house,  about  halfway  between  whe 
ravens  nest  and  the  coyotes  den.  We're  at  close  quarters  here  in  this  era 
on  a  pocket  of  state-owned  forestland.  Hi»  cave  may  be  a  twenty-minute 
away,  above  the  twanging  green  troys,  the  black-throated  green  warble 
the  cedar  waxwing's  excited,  lisp^  wheezing,  the  vi 
querying  squawl,  the  territorial  owl,  the  white-throated  sparrow's  dau 
whistling,  the  wild  turkey's  gobbling. 

Garter  snakes  are  strongly,  matriarchally  communal,  when  you 
them,  ,is  are  mice,  with  that  bustling  optimism  that  can  make  my  t 
tork  vibrate  sympathetically,  and  deer,  so  often  cheerful  when  toge 
too.  As  that  vixen  carried  her  young  about  in  her  mouth,  how  ditti 
were  her  feelings  from  ,1  mama  crocodile  doing  the  same;  or  a  hi 
mother's  protective  hug?  And  when  a  drought  ends  in  the  desert 
toothsome  rains  begin  to  fall,  is  just  the  pick-and-shovel  prospector, 
perhaps  his  donkey,  happy?  Do  other  living  things  only  process  the 
conditions  mechanistically?  Or  it  antelope,  bighorn  sheep,  cactus  vv 
peccaries,  and  coatimundis  experience  a  surge  of  gladness,  does 
chuckawalla,  the  sidewinder,  the  desert  tortoise  also| 

\       certainly  be  sure  about  my  toad,  with  his  radiantly  tn 
lous  sweet  song,  his  \  o<  al  sac  bulging, 
nd  will  we  wither  like  a  girdled  tree,  as  so  many  of  our  anceJ 
satisfactions  are  either  dissolved  or  virtualized  tor  indoor  use.1 1  low  nue 
are  our  origins?  Can  we  simply  demolish,  atomize,  dissipate  them?  W| 
ground  will  we  stand  on?  When  medieval  Christianity  sidelined  naturj 
wasn't  destroyed  but  remained  as  ubiquitous  as  bedrock.  Absent  tha: 
chaos  a  likely  result.'  Worldwide,  with  a  TV  click  we  can  view  what  use^ 
be  called  the  Levant,  the  Orient — drop  in  on  Mandalav  without  a  Sue:  1 
sage — or  the  Amazon  and  Congo.  Surf  from  a  bell-voiced  evangelist 
pornography,  or  from  a  famine  to  Main  Street  obesity,  from  war  footage 
wastrel  celebrity,  in  a  quarter-minute.  In  this  bubbling  of  images  transrj 
ted — architectural  masterpieces,  famous  scenery — will  the  substance  simi 
and  gradually  evaporate,  as  in  our  easy  chairs  we  think  we've  seen  everythi 

Vermont's  endearingly  recalcitrant  tradition  of  aginners,  with  a  three-leg 
milking  stool  strapped  to  their  asses  morning  and  night,  talking  sidew  ise  | 
helpfully  to  tourists,  has  been  diluted  into  service  industries  like  skiing,  It 
peeping,  B&B'ing.  Logging  and  milking  ^\o  go  on,  but  even  the  guy  wit 
bum  left  leg  and  busted  cars  m  his  dooryard  may  have  a  child  who  is  deft  u 
a  computer  and  college-bound.  Television  has  stripped  the  summer  peo 
of  their  mystique  because  where  they  travel  and  live  during  the  wintei 
shown.  Local  kids  can  reasonably  aspire  to  white-collar  mobility  if  they  s 
in  sch<  k  4,  and  the  father  can  hope  tor  a  slot  in  a  Florida  trailer  park  it  he  wa: 
a  second  home,  too. 

Worldwide,  the  question  is  room.  Is  there  n  n  mi  f<  it  our  multiplying  leisi 
activities  and  longevity;  the  cruelty  of  our  market  economics;  our  implai 
hie  seining  of  both  land  and  sea,  lest  anything  escape  the  harvest,  but  ot 
erwise  fabricating  a  boxed  reality  ot  electronic  graphics  to  live  within? 
ture  has  been  our  aquifer,  siphoned  from,  and  thus  sinking,  century  up 
century,  seldom  replenished  even  a  little  by  anyone,  not  in  the  tropics,  r 
in  the  arctic,  the  first  world,  the  third  world,  or  our  mind's  eye.  The  electric 
that  powered  our  changes  in  direction  and  attention  span  is  derived  from  f( 
sil  fuels,  but  scalds  the  present.  Robinson  Jefters's  1929  simile  of  humanki 
as  a  vast  spreading  fungus  ot  slime-threads  and  spores  may  be  too  laggan 
blight.  Blindly  accelerating,  we  burn  through  entire  galaxies  ot  other  lit  \ 
unimaginably  interlinked  and  unmapped — amputating  ourselves  from  the  re 
oi  Creation,  whether  destroyed  or  still  undestroyed.  The  risks  are  unfatl 
omable.  And  it  you  don't  find  this  tragic,  open  your  heart. 
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How  to  repair  eight  years  of  sabotage, 
bungling  and  neglect 


(P 

\_il  eorge  W.  Bush  has  done 
more  to  transform  the  nation  than  any  American  pres- 
ident since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Indeed,  he  may  well 
be  the  perfect  anti-Roosevelt.  He  has  taken  a  prosper- 
ous nation  and  mired  it  in  war,  replaced  our  national  com- 
posure with  terror,  and  left  behind  him  a  legacy  of  dam- 
age so  profound  that  repairing  it  will  likely  be  the  work 
of  generations.  Before  the  next  administration  can  return 
to  solving  the  already  considerable  problems  the  nation 
faced  in  2000,  it  must  begin  to  correct  the  misdeeds  and 
missteps  of  the  current  one.  And  as  Roosevelt  demon- 
strated, the  road  back  from  perdition  cannot  be  found 
without  a  good  map.  To  rhat  end,  Harpers  Magazine 
has  assembled  a  group  of  journalists  and  thinkers  to  sur- 
vey the  damage,  to  determine  what  may  (or  may  not)  be 
remedied,  and  to  find  our  way  forward. 


■  .i-1 


1.  THE  CONSTITUTION 

BY  DAVID  COLE 


No  one  has  captured  George  W.  Bush's  un- 
derstanding oi  constitutional  law  more  pre- 
c  isely  or  presc  iently  than  Richard  M.  Nixon,  who 
famously  (and  incorrectly)  told  David  Frost  in 
1977,  "When  the  presideni  does  it,  that  means 
that  ii  is  not  illegal."  Many  hoped  this  theory 
had  seen  its  definitive  demise  with  Nixon's  own 
fall,  but  Bush  and  In-  compatriots  clearly  have  a 
different  view  lVk  Cheney  in  particular  has 
long  argued  that  his  old  boss's  forced  resignation 
set  the  stage  for  an  unwarranted  evisceration  oi 
executive  power.  We  should  not  be  surprised, 
then,  that  Cheney  and  his  new  boss,  with  the 
help  oi  a  color-coded  state  oi  tear  induced  by  the 
terrorist  attacks  oi  9/1  1 ,  have  done  much  to  re- 
store the  Nixonian  tradition. 

As  a  result,  the  Constitution  at  the  end  oi 
Bush's  two  terms  is  much  the  worse  tor  wear.  For 
a  short  parlor  game,  challenge  your  friends  to 
name  a  constitutional  right  that  Bush  has  not 
sought  to  undermine.  After  the  right  to  hear  arms 
mk\  the  guarantee  against  the  quartering  oi  sol 
diers,  the  game  will  he  over.  Those  who  prefer  a 
longer  game  can  reverse  the  exercise,  hut  he  pre- 
pared tor  an  extended  and  dispiriting  evening. 

I  lie  lust  Amendment  right  ot  association,  for 
starters,  has  been  rendered  virtually  meaningless 
by  the  Bush  Administration,  which  shortly  aftei 
issued  an  executive  order  authorizing  the 
freezing  oi  all  assets  ot  any  person  or  entity  the 
1  reasury  Department  deemed  "otherwise  ,is-.n a 
ated"  with  anyone  the  administration  deemed  a 
"terrorist"  regardless  ot  whether  the  indi\  idual 
had  engaged  in  terrorist  activity  ot  any  kind.  The 
administration  also  has  argued  that  foreign  na- 
tionals coerced  at  gunpoint  to  provide  food  to 
guerrilla  groups  abroad  should  be  denied  entry  to 
the  United  States  tor  providing  "material  sup- 
port"  to  terroi  ists. 

Similarly,  our  Fourth  Amendment  rights  to 
privacy  have  been  infringed  b\  vastly  expanded 
surveillance  authorities  under  the  I  SA  Patriot 
Act,  dratted  by  the  administration  and  pushed 
through  Congress  in  the  weeks  after  9/1  1 .  Most  re- 
cently, the  Justice  Department's  own  inspector 
general  round  pervasive  misuse  oi  "national  se- 
curity letters,"  a  form  oi  administrative  subpoena 
whose  reach  the  Patriot  Act  dramatically  ex- 
panded. 1  he  FBI  used  the  letters  to  demand  per- 
sonal information  on  more  than  143,000 occasions 
ovei  a  three-year  period,  used  them  in  circum- 
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The  Fifth  Amendment  right  to  due  pro 
meanwhile,  has  (alien  victim  to  assertions 
"enemy  combatants"  can  be  held  indefin 
without  trial,  that  suspicious  organization^ 
have  their  assets  frozen  without  notice  or  hear 
and  that  military  tribunals  can  sentence  detenu 
to  death  on  the  basis  oi  hearsay  and  coer<  ed 
timony.  For  the  administration,  secrecy  tru 
all  legal  process;  it  has  claimed  that  lawsuits! 
lenging  unconstitutional  renditions  to  torture 
warrantless  wiretapping  cannot  even  be  ad) 
eated  because  the  government's  allegedly  ma 
stitutional  conduct  is  itself  a  secret,  even  when 
facts  in  question  have  already  been  emblazq 
ac  ross  the  pages  oi  the  country's  newspapers. 

The  single  constitutional  principle  most 
der  attack,  however,  is  the  separation  oi  povi 
Time  and  again,  administration  officials  h 
sought  to  elevate  the  president  above  the  law, 
guing  that,  as  commander  in  chief,  he  may  i  hi 
to  "engage  the  enemy"  however  he  pleases,  wi 
out  regard  to  what  the  other  branches  oi 
ment  have  said.  Phis  notion  first  surfaced  in 
August  2002  Justice  Department  memo  wril 
by  Deputv  Assistant  Attorney  ( Seneral  John  i" 
for  then  White  House  v  lounsel  Albert 
les.  Yoo  argued  that  the  president  could  not 
precluded  from  ordering  the  torture  ot  ene 
combatants  merely  because  the  United  sta 
had  ratified  an  international  treaty  prohibiting  t 
ture  under  all  circumstances,  or  because  Oi 
gress  had  made  torture  a  federal  crime.  "The  pr 
ident  enjoys  complete  discretion  in  the  exerc 
oi  his  Commander-in-Chiei  authority  and 
conducting  operations  against  hostile  force 
Yoo  wrote.  "Congress  can  no  more  interfere  w 
the  president's  conduct  oi  the  interrogation  ot 
emy  combatants  than  it  can  dictate  strategic 
tactic al  decisions  on  the  battlefield."  It  the  pit 
ident  decided  to  "engage  the  enemy"  by  orderi 
that  the  enemy  be  tortured,  that  was  his  pren 
ative,  and  literally  nobody  could  stop  him. 

The  administration  made  the  same  basic  ar 
ment  in  2004,  this  time  in  front  oi  the  Supre 
Court.  In  Rasulv.  Hush,  the  administration  argu< 
that  the  president's  power  as  commander  in  chi 
barred  Congress  and  the  courts  from  exercisii 
any  oversight  over  his  decision  to  detain  hundred 
oi  foreign  nationals  at  Guantanamo.  In  simil 
cases  involving  U.S.  citizens  Yaser  Hamdi  ar 
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5adilla,  the  administration  maintained  that  the 
:s  could  not  question  the  president's  factual  de- 
ination  that  they  were  "enemy  combatants." 
ie  president  advanced  this  "commander-in- 
f-knows-best"  argument  still  a  third  time  in 
riding  his  decision  to  secretly  authorize  the 
onal  Security  Agency  to  wiretap  Americans 
out  probable  cause  or  judicial  oversight,  and 
irect  contravention  of  a  federal  statute  that 
es  warrantless  wiretapping  a  crime. 
11  a  sign  that  Nixon's  theory  of  constitutional 
still  has  limited  appeal,  the  administration 
rebuffed  on  each  of  these  assertions.  The  Jus- 
Department  retracted  the  torture  memo  after 
isclosure  sparked  widespread  condemnation, 
released  a  new  memo — shortly  before  Gon- 
g's confirmation  hearings  for  attorney  gener- 
that  omitted  the  section  on  the  president's 
er  to  ignore  criminal  and  international  law,  al- 
ugh  it  did  not  formally  repudiate  it.  In  the 
intanamo  case,  the  entire  court  rejected  Bush's 
m  that  Congress  and  the  courts  could  play  no 
in  reviewing  the  legality  of  Guantanamo  de- 
tions.  In  the  Hamdi  case,  Sandra  Day 
'onnor  wrote  for  the  majority  that  "whatever 
i^er  the  United  States  Constitution  envisions 
the  Executive  in  its  exchanges  with  other  na- 
is  or  with  enemy  organizations  in  times  of  con- 
t,  it  most  assuredly  envisions  a  role  for  all  three 
nches  when  individual  liberties  are  at  stake." 
d  in  August  2006,  a  federal  court  declared  the 
A  spying  program  unconstitutional,  rejecting 
:  president's  assertion  of  uncheckable  authori- 
vith  the  stern  warning  that  "there  are  no  hered- 
ry  Kings  in  America." 

While  the  courts  have  to  some  extent  stood 
to  the  president,  Congress  has  generally  caved, 
st  notably  in  passing  the  USA  Patriot  Act  and, 
2006,  the  Military  Commissions  Act,  which  in- 
ated  military  tribunals  from  any  challenge  that 
sy  violate  the  Geneva  Conventions,  watered 
wn  the  criminal  prohibitions  on  cmel,  inhuman, 
d  degrading  treatment,  and  revoked  habeas  cor- 
s  rights  for  "enemy  combatants." 


Restoring  the  Constitution  will  be  a  monu- 
mental task,  but  doing  so  is  critical  to  maintain- 
ing the  character  of  our  democracy.  Terrorism 
does  not  pose  an  "existential  threat"  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  traditional  meaning  of  that 
term — the  nation's  sovereignty  is  not  seriously 
threatened  by  Al  Qaeda.  But  in  a  more  subtle 
sense,  terrorism  poses  precisely  that  threat.  We 
cannot  destroy  the  Constitution  in  order  to  save 
the  country,  because  the  Constitution  is  the  coun- 
try. The  first  and  most  important  step  toward 
restoration  of  constitutional  principle,  then,  will 
be  the  next  election.  If  the  public  does  not  de- 
mand fidelity  to  our  founding  principles,  our  rep- 
resentatives will  not  do  so  on  their  own. 

The  remaining  steps  are  straightforward.  The 
next  administration  could  start  by  proclaiming — 
loudly — that  in  wartime,  as  in  peacetime,  the 
American  system  of  government  includes  three 
branches,  and  the  president's  first  job  is  to  take  care 
that  the  law  is  faithfully  executed.  Second,  Guan- 
tanamo must  be  shut  down  and  the  prisoners  there 
brought  within  our  borders.  When  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  Gates  suggested  just  that,  the  ad- 
ministration's lawyers  objected  that  they  would 
lose  their  argument  that  because  the  detainees 
are  held  offshore,  they  are  unprotected  by  the 
Constitution.  But  the  argument  that  Guanta- 
namo is  a  "law-free  zone"  is  precisely  why  that  is- 
land has  become  a  world  symbol  for  U.S.  anogance 
and  lawlessness — a  "reverse  Statue  of  Liberty,"  as 
some  have  called  it.  Finally,  if  we  are  to  avoid  a 
repeat  of  the  McCarthy  era's  guilt-by-association 
tactics,  Congress  should  amend  the  "material  sup- 
port" laws,  by  requiring  proof  that  an  individual's 
support  was  intended  to  further  terrorist  activity 
and  ensuring  that  blacklisted  groups  have  a  mean- 
ingful opportunity  to  defend  themselves. 

These  measures  would  be  important  first  steps 
in  restoring  not  only  the  Constitution  but  the 
United  States'  standing  in  the  world.  If  we  do  so, 
we  might  have  some  chance  of  stemming  the  tide 
of  anti-Americanism  that  is  the  single  greatest 
threat  to  our  security  in  the  decades  ahead,     tgj- 
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BY  DAHLIA  LITHWICK 
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ne  way  to  know 
that  George  Bush 
is  going  to  d(  >  s<  >mething 
is  for  him  to  say  he 
doesn't  believe  in  it. 
The  most  famous  in- 
his  long-professed  disdain 


for  "nation  building,"  hut  he  also  has  strong  dis- 
beliefs about  the  courts.  For  instance,  when  Bush 
said  in  his  first  2000  debate  with  Al  Gore,  "I  don't 
believe  in  liberal,  activist  judges,"  we  could  fairly 
assume  that  Bush  would  like  nothing  more  than  to 
install  liberal,  activist  judges  until  the  end  of  rime. 
And  indeed,  seven  years  later  we  can  see  that  he 
has  gone  at  least  half  the  distance.  Under  the  uuise 
of  rolling  back  decades  of  judicial  activism,  he  has 
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instead  installed  a  small  army  of  jurists  who  think 
oi  the  law  in  strikingly  active  terms. 

This  bit  oi  hypocrisy — let  lis  call  it  cryptoac- 
tivism — is  irritating,  but  it  also  obscures  a  larger 
concern.  Bush  has  long  seen  judges  as  intolerable 
rivals  or,  at  best,  political  tools  to  be  leveraged  to 
his  own  ends.  And  he  has  acted  on  th.it  belief 
too,  managing  to  both  geld  the  courts  and  harness 
their  remaining  power  to  his  own  political  ends. 
It  is  a  double  bait  and  switch,  then:  under  the 
guise  oi  cryptoactivism,  Bush  has  secretly  worked 
in  construct  a  personal  political  machine,  and 
that  machine  appears  to  he  neither  democratic  nor 
especially  conservative. 

Whenever  this  president  speaks  to  voters  aboul 
things  jurisprudential,  he  lapses  into  cryptoai 
in  ist  code.  A  search  ot  the  White  House  website 
shows  1  38  references  to  "activist  judges,"  and  in 
just  about  even'  reference  an  argument  against  gay 
marriage  is  not  more  than  a  tew  words  away. 
("Marriage  is  the  most  tundament.il  institution  ot 
civilization,"  Bush  said,  "and  it  should  not  he  re- 
defined by  activist  judges.")  "Activist  judges"  is 
a  phrase  tor  all  seasons,  though.  A  former  aide  to 
Karl  Rove  told  The  Atlantic  that,  depending  on 
the  audience,  "activist  judges"  might  mean  any- 
thin"  from  exorbitant  jury  awards  to  abortion 
rights  to  forced  integration.  With  cryptoactive 
promises,  then,  Bush  allowed  his  base  to  dream 
ot  an  America  without  gay  marriage,  without 
abortion,  and  where  black  people  would  know 
their  place. 

But  then  comes  the  switch.  Bush's  actual  ap- 
pointees to  the  federal  bench  don't  necessarily  ad- 
here to  a  socially  conservative  worldview.  What 
they  hew  to  is  the  president's  vision  ot  execu- 
tive authority.  They  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
conservative  ideal  ot  states'  rights  it  it  means  lim- 
iting environmental  protection,  and  they  are 
willing  to  abandon  the  conservative  principle  of 
limited  government  it  it  means  shoring  up  the  so- 
called  unitary  executive.  They  do  have  an  agen- 
da, but  it  is  not  the  agenda  ot  the  Christian  right. 
It  is  the  agenda  ot  George  Bush. 

The  government  has  evolved  methods  to  pre- 
vent this  sort  ot  personal  machine  building,  but 
Bush  has  thus  tar  managed  to  sidestep  them.  First 
he  ditched  the  American  Bar  Association's 
decades-long  role  in  vetting  judicial  nominees, 
reportedly  transferring  that  function  to  the  Fed- 
eralist Society,  which  was  cofounded  by  a  former 
speechwriter  tor  Dan  Quayle.  Then  he  sought  to 
limit  the  traditional  veto  power  ot  Democratic 
senators  from  the  nominee's  home  state.  And, 
perhaps  most  important  to  his  cryptoactivist  agen- 
da, Bush  has  all  along  managed  to  load  the  na- 
tional debate  with  empty  language  lifted  directly 
from  Karl  Rove's  judicial  lexicon:  Americans  seem 
confident  not  only  that  liberal  judges  are  activists 
and  conservative  judges  are  strict  constructionists 


hut  also  that  the  terms  "strict  constructionism^ 
"judicial  activism"  actually  mean  something 
The  Senate  has  confirmed  c)5  percent  ot  Bi 
nominees,  nearly  three  hundred  new  judge 
all.  It  will  he  hard  to  gauge  their  impact,  sirn 
can  take  years  to  track  jurisprudential  chai| 
but  there  are  already  signs  ot  a  shitting  persped 
For  instance,  a  Georgetown  University  LawC| 
lei  study  found  that  Bush's  two  Supreme  i  \  nut 

1  ices,  |ohn  Roberts  and  Samuel  Alito,  ag 
more  than  any  other  two  justices  at  the  C  burtj 
naling  the  degree  to  which  they  work  off  the  4 
playbook.  A  2007)  article  in  Judicature  found 
e'.(i  percent  ot  Bush's  district-court  appointor 
hailed  from  law  firms  with  a  hundred  or  m 
lawyers    -large  firms,  that  is,  which  tend  to  r| 
resent  large  corporations.  That  proportion 

2  percent  under  Jimmy  Carter  and  6.6  perc 
under  Bill  Clinton.  And  a  2004  study  by  the  G 
ter  for  Investigative  Reporting  found  that  ov 
third  ot  Bush's  nominees  to  appellate  courts 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Federal  Claims  (.luring  his 
term — twenty-one  ot  fifty-nine  nominations  sd 
2001 — had  previously  worked  as  lawyers  or  Iq 
b\  isis  tor  the  oil,  gas,  and  energy  industries. 

These  judges  are  getting  results  too.  A  20 
study  by  People  for  the  American  Way  fou 
Bush-appointed  judges  spearheading  efforts 
limit  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  Voting  Rig! 
Act,  restrict  the  application  of  the  Family  ai 
Medical  Leave  Act,  and  limit  access  to  the  cou 
for  wronged  plaintiffs.  A  2004  study  by  the  E 
vironmental  Law  Institute  found  that  in  Natior  n 
Environmental  Policy  Act  lawsuits  at  t 
district-court  level,  pro-environment  plaintit! 
won  46  percent  of  the  time  before  all  judges,  b 
they  prevailed  only  28  percent  ot  the  time  befo 
Republican  appointees  and  17  percent  oft!  t>< 
time  before  Bush  appointees.  And  a  2006  stuc  ;l 
by  Robert  Carp  at  the  University  of  Houstc  v 
found  that  Bush-appointed  judges  were  even  le  k 
sympathetic  to  plaintiffs  in  civil-liberties  cas<  m 
than  judges  appointed  by  Ronald  Reagan  an  i 
Bush  the  elder. 

The  firing  of  eight — at  least — United  States  ,i 
torneys  in  the  middle  ot  their  terms  (and  in  th  m 
middle  ot  ongoing  investigations)  bears  all  thi 
hallmarks  ot  Bush's  tendency  to  view  the  courts  i  r 
extensions  of  his  political  will.  The  next  presit 
dent  can  fire  all  of  the  remaining  U.S.  attorney; 
of  course,  hut  there  is  little  he  can  do  about  the  cui 
rent  crop  ot  judicial  appointees.  They  will  be  mak 
ing  Bush-like  decisions  long  after  Bush  himself  i  it! 
gone.  Congress  could  try  to  impeach  them,  bu 
the  standard  for  impeachment  is  "treason,  bribery 
or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  which  i 
a  pretty  high  bar  even  tor  a  Bush  appointee. 

The  best  the  next  president  can  do,  then,  wil 
he  to  dramatically  reform  the  judicial-confirmatior 
process.  Nominees  should  not  he  able  to  hidt 
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;  views  behind  claims  that  an  issue  may  come 
re  them  when  they  sit  on  the  bench.  They 
ild  have  to  answer  questions  about  their  ju- 
udential  records,  and  there  must  be  conse- 
ices  if  they  do  not.  Senators  who  use  confir- 
ion  hearings  as  days-long  infomercials  should 


instead  use  their  rime  for  rigorous  constitutional 
inquiry.  Finally,  Americans  need  to  reclaim  the 
language  of  the  rule  of  law.  We  need  to  recognize 
that  we  have  all  been  speaking  Karl  Rove's  lan- 
guage; that  "activist  judges"  and  "strict  construc- 
tion" are  political,  not  legal,  code  words.        fg#- 


3.  CIVIL  SERVICE 

BY  KEN  SILVERSTEIN 


In  January  of 
2005, top  Jus- 
tice Department 
officials  began 
making  plans  to 
remove  up  to  20 
icent  of  the  nation's  U.S.  attorneys — those 
med  not  to  be  "loyal  Bushies,"  in  an  apt  phrase 
n  a  recently  disclosed  email  by  Kyle  Sampson, 
n  counselor  to  Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft 
1  subsequently  chief  of  staff  to  his  successor, 
serto  Gonzales.  Sampson  himself  was  a  loyal 
shie  of  the  highest  order  (at  least  until  he  re- 
ned  in  March,  after  a  scandal  erupted  over  the 
ninistration's  firing  of  eight  federal  prosecu- 
s).  Sampson  had  come  to  Washington  to  work 
Utah  Senator  Orrin  Hatch;  he  signed  up  with 
I  Bush  transition  team  following  the  2000  elec- 
n — reportedly  recommended  by  Elizabeth 
leney,  the  vice  president's  daughter,  who  was  a 
v  school  classmate — and  served  as  associate 
unsel  to  President  George  Bush  before  moving 
to  the  Justice  Department. 
In  short,  Sampson  was  a  political  hack,  a  man 
o  owes  his  government  career  entirely  to  his 
/al  soldiery  in  the  army  of  the  Republican  Par- 
Such  is  the  common  trajectory  of  countless 
litical  appointees  during  the  Bush  years,  the 
|st  notorious  example  being  Michael  Brown, 
io  oversaw  the  destruction  of  New  Orleans 
lile  director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
;ement  Agency.  Brown's  chief  of  staff  at  FEMA 
is  the  equally  hapless  Patrick  Rhode,  thirty-six, 
ho  had  once  been  called  upon  to  move  large 
ambers  of  men  and  materiel — as  deputy  director 
advance  operations  for  Bush's  2000  presiden- 
al  campaign.  The  credentials  of  Claire  Buchan, 
ho  in  2005  was  named  chief  of  staff  at  the  Com- 
lerce  Department,  had  been  her  work  as  a  press 
ick  at  the  Treasury  Department  under  George 
i.W.  Bush  and  at  the  White  House  under  his 
>n.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 
Bush's  defenders  will  argue  that  all  prior  pres- 
ents have  filled  political  positions  with  hacks, 
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and  they  will  be  correct  up  to  a  point.  Hackery 
indeed  dates  to  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  and 
by  the  post-Civil  War  period  a  spoils  system  had 
become  entrenched  across  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Confronted  by  scandals  and  corruption  re- 
lated to  the  practice,  Congress  in  1883  was  finally 
compelled  to  pass  the  Pendleton  Act,  which  cre- 
ated the  modern  civil  service.  This  act  dramati- 
cally reduced  the  appointment  of  hacks  but  nev- 
er ended  it.  Where  the  Bush  Administration  has 
undeniably  broken  new  ground  is  in  its  insis- 
tence that  ideological  purity  and  devotion  to  the 
president  himself  serve  as  a  litmus  test  for  ap- 
pointees, and  the  rigor  with  which  it  has  chosen 
and  vetted  candidates  on  only  these  grounds. 
"It's  fair  enough  for  a  Republican  president  to 
want  a  Republican  to  head  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment," says  Paul  Light,  a  professor  of  public  ser- 
vice at  New  York  University.  "What's  not  fair  is 
to  put  the  question  of  loyalty  ahead  of  whether 
the  candidate  knows  anything  about  tax  and  bud- 
get policy."  Light  was  referring  to  the  adminis- 
tration's replacement  of  a  competent  but  insuf- 
ficiently loyal  treasury  secretary  (Paul  O'Neill) 
with  an  inept  yes-man  (John  Snow). 

Perhaps  most  insidious,  the  Bush  team  has 
packed  uncredentialed  loyalists  on  to  government 
advisory  panels,  which  ostensibly  consist  of  im- 
partial experts.  William  Miller,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico,  was  denied  a  spot  on 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  advisory  coun- 
cil on  mental  health  after  flunking  an  interview 
conducted  by  a  White  House  official.  The  ques- 
tions he  faced  had  no  relevance  to  Miller's  qual- 
ifications to  serve  on  the  council,  but  his  negative 
replies  to  several  queries — did  he  favor  capital 
punishment  for  dnig  kingpins  and  oppose  abortion, 
and  had  he  voted  for  Bush? — apparently  sank  his 
nomination.  William  E.  Howard  III  has  said  that 
a  staff  member  of  the  Army  Science  Board  told 
him  he  had  been  rejected  as  a  member  because  vet- 
ters  had  discovered  he  was  a  political  contributor 
to  Senator  John  McCain.  (It  turned  out  thai  the 
contribution  in  question  had  been  made  by  a  man 
named  William  S.  Howard.) 

Such  stories  would  be  comical  were  it  not  for 
the  real-life  consequences  wreaked  by  the  Bush 
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hacks.  When  it  came  tunc  to  staff  the  (.  Coalition 
Provisional  Authority  (CPA),  which  ruled  Iraq  tor 
the  first  war  alter  the  U.S.  invasion,  the  admin- 
istration turned  to  a  cadre  oi  youthful,  hard-line 
Republican  ideologues  (many  recruited  through 
the  Heritage  Foundation).  These  included 
Simone  Ledeen — daughter  of  Michael  Ledeen, 
the  neoconservative  guru  and  a  leading  advocate 
of  the  war — who,  as  a  twenty-eight-year-old 
M.B.A.,  was  named  as  an  adviser  for  northern 
Iraq  al  the  Ministry  of  Finance  in  Baghdad;  Tom 
Foley,  a  leading  Bush  fund-raiser  (and  classmate 
oi  the  president's  at  Harvard  Business  School), 
who  headed  .1  CPA  agency  that  was  supposed  to 
develop  Iraq's  private  sector;  and  his  successor, 
Michael  Fleischer,  brother  of  former  White  House 
Press  Secretary  An  Fleischer,  who  also  had  vir- 
tually no  relevant  background  tor  the  job  he  was 
given.  Williamson  Evers,  a  fellow  at  the  Hoover 
Institution  and  a  zealous  advocate  tor  school 
vouchers,  became  the  chief  American  adviser  to 
Iraq's  minister  of  education. 

Francesca  C  into,  who  runs  a  program  that  has 
documented  numerous  abuses  by  Bush  appointees 
for  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  has  found 
that  political  pressure  has  caused  scientists  at 
I ,e\  agencies,  including  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  the  National  Oceanic  &  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, to  avoid  addressing  controversial 
subjects  like  climate  change,  reproductive  rights, 
or  clean  air  because  they  know  it  will  create 
problems  with  administration  appointees.  Of  her 
own  past  as  a  program  manager  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  Grifo  says,  "You  were  a  civ- 
il servant,  and  you  understood  the  mission  of 
your  agency,  and  you  did  your  job.  Administra- 
tions came  and  went,  and,  yes,  things  got  tilted, 
but  not  in  ways  that  impacted  your  core  activi- 
ties. Now  there's  been  a  centralization  of  power 
within  agencies,  with  political  appointees  in- 
volved in  day-to-day  operations  in  a  way  we've 
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never  seen  in  past  administrations,  Rcpuhii|| 
or  Democratic.  That  has  filtered  down  anal 
come  a  part  of  the  culture.  It's  going  to  fake  a 
rune  lo  turn  around." 

I  low  can  we  safeguard  the  c.  ivil  service  agai 
future  assault.'  To  begin  with,  Congress  shi 
slash  the  number  of  presidential  appointee 
figure  th.it  has  grown  from  roughly  600  during   i 
Kennedy  Administration  to  ^,000  today — ej 
as  ilno  iverall  size  of  the  civil  service  has  remai 
roughly  the  same.  Rules  need  to  be  establisha 
bar  ideological  litmus  tests  tor  government  ,k 
sorv  panels  and  otherwise  prevent  them  from 
ing  turned  into  weapons  of  political  warfare.  Al 
in  general,  government  decision-making  need 
be  made  more  transparent.  Congressman  Edw 
Markey  of  Massachusetts  has  introduced  an  Fl' 
reform  bill  thai  wi  >u Id  force  the  agency  to  pub 
a  "summary  oi  the  tactual,  scientific,  and  rela   I 
issues  considered  during  the  approval  proce 
for  new  drugs,  as  well  as  "the  scientific  ration 
for  the  final  decision."  It  would  also  bar  FDA 
ticials  from  seeking  "to  censor,  distort,  or  su 
press  any  scientific  research,  analysis,  opinitl 
or  recommendation."  The  Union  of  Concern   . 
Scientists  is  currently  seeking  support  toi  Ic.l 
lation  that  would  apply  similar  rules  at  other  k 
regulatory  agencies. 

Above  all,  we  need  laws  that  hinder  future  i   • 
ministrations  from  censoring  the  speech  of  expe  in 
and  regulators  within  the  federal  governmei 
In  response  to  cases  like  that  of  James  Hansen,  t  jii 
NASA  climate  scientist  who  was  warned  th    i- 
he  would  suffer  "dire  consequences"  if  he  coi  \, 
tinued  to  voice  opinions  contrary  to  the  admi  hi 
istration's  views  on  global  warming,  the  Hou  » 
passed  a  whistleblower-protection  act  in  Man  pec 
that  protects  federal  scientists  from  political  me 
dling  in  their  research  and  guarantees  their  rigi  li 
to  speak  out  when  such  meddling  occurs.  Even  h 
the  Senate  follows  suit,  it  may  take  a  new  pres 
dent  to  sign  this  act  into  law.  t^gi 


*ne  of  the  best  things  about  the  departure  of 
'the  Bush  Administration  will  be  the  end  of 
headache-creating  cognitive  dissonance.  It  has 
taken  over  institutions  ostensibly  devoted  to  de- 
fending the  natural  world — the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Environmental  Protection 

Bill  hAcKibben  is  the  author  <>/  many  books,  including 
Tin  End  of  Nature  and,  most  recently,  Peep  Econo- 
my: The  Wealth  of  Communities  and  the  Durable 
Future.  His  last  article  foi  Harper's  Magazine,  "The 
Great  Leap,"  appeared  in  the  December  2005  issue. 


Agency,  the 
Council  on 
Environmen- 
tal Quality — 
and  turned 
them  inti  1 1  ir- 
ganizations 
devoted  to 
environmental  degradation.  And  it  has  passed 
set  of  anti-environmental  laws  that  sound  lik 
they  were  dreamed  up  by  wild-eyed  nature  lovers— 
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dear  Skies  Act  turns  out  to  gut  the  old  Clean 
\ct,  for  instance,  and  the  Healthy  Forests 
itive  has  initiated  a  great  deal  of  unhealthy 
-estation.  ("No  Tree  Left  Behind,"  someone 
Icly  dubbed  it.)  We'll  not  be  in  some  new 
i  nirvana  when  Bush  finally  leaves,  but  at 
we  might  start  trying  to  solve  real  problems, 
'e  already  faced  daunting  environmental 
lenges  in  2000,  of  course,  challenges  that 
id  have  taken  decades  of  good-faith  effort  to 
come.  But  rather  than  attempt  the  difficult 
slow  reversal  of  our  cheap-energy  economy, 
1  has  eagerly  raced  forward  into  whole  new 
ds  of  environmental  turmoil.  You  can  see 
reckless  disregard  most  plainly,  alas,  when  you 
at  the  worst  problem  the  country  faces:  cli- 
ps change. 

ush  came  into  office  promising  that  he 

ild  require  U.S.  power  plants  to  reduce 

ion-dioxide  emissions,  and  if  he'd  stuck  to 

plan,  our  country  would  already  look  quite 

srent.  Solar  panels  would  have  begun  to 

ut  in  real  numbers,  cars  would  be  smaller, 

d  be  building  more  passenger  trains.  In- 

d,  Bush  repudiated  the  promise  within  a 

weeks  of  taking  office.  He  said  he  didn't 

Lt  to  do  anything  that  would  raise  the  price 

mergy.  His  energy  task  force,  chaired  by 

k  Cheney,  barely  even  mentioned  the  pos- 

lity  of  global  warming.  It  concentrated  on 

/  places  to  find  fossil  fuel,  new  pipelines  to 

y  it,  new  refineries  to  refine  it — and  indeed, 

as  Cheney  suggested,  there  are  about  159 

v  coal-fired  power  plants  in  some  stage  of 

nning  or  construction  around  the  country. 

anwhile,  carbon-dioxide  output  has  in- 

ased  an  average  of  1.6  percent  every  year — 

I  the  average  price  for  a  gallon  of  gas  has 

lrly  doubled. 

3ut  Bush's  folly  at  home  isn't  the  worst  of  it.  As 
>n  as  he  took  office,  he  also  repudiated  Amer- 
's  participation  in  the  Kyoto  treaty  process, 
i  one  international  attempt  to  begin  reining 
carbon  emissions.  And  he  did  it  at  the  critical 
>ment  when  China  and  India  were  just  begin- 
lg  their  rapid  energy  takeoffs.  It's  possible  that 
s  is  what  history  will  judge  Bush  most  sternly 
,  even  more  than  the  Iraq  war.  With  real  effort 
d  real  resources,  we  might  have  nudged  the 
lerging  economies  onto  a  different  energy  tra- 
.tory  in  2000,  but  by  now  their  path  appears  set. 
ins  call  for  some  600  new  coal-fired  plants  in 
lina  and  India  alone;  the  Chinese  open  a  new 
int  every  week. 

Still,  there  is  much  that  can  be  done.  As  the 
ad  of  a  vast  regulatory  body,  the  next  president 
n  exert  significant  influence  on  environmen- 
1  rules.  The  Bush  years  began  with  the  news 
at  rules  for  allowable  arsenic  concentration 
drinking  water  were  being  revised — and  not 


in  the  direction  of  more  protection.  The  trend 
continues.  Earlier  this  winter  a  Senate  hearing  re- 
vealed that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  was  considering  weakening  lead  stan- 
dards and  ceasing  the  testing  for  perchlorate — 
a  potent  endocrine  disruptor — in  the  nation's 
water  supply.  The  EPA  has  also  narrowed  its 
"new  source  review"  policy,  which  requires  pow- 
er companies  to  install  modem  pollution  controls 
when  they  expand  their  plants.  The  result,  ac- 
cording to  a  2006  study,  will  be  2.7  million  ad- 
ditional tons  of  nitrogen  oxide,  13  million  ad- 
ditional tons  of  sulfur  dioxide,  and  660  million 
additional  tons  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmos- 
phere over  the  lifetime  of  the  plants — unless  the 
next  president  changes  the  rules  once  again. 

Such  changes,  though,  will  require  appointing 
people  who  care  about  the  environment  to  po- 
sitions of  real  responsibility.  The  Bush  environ- 
mental team  has  come  straight  from  the  indus- 
tries it  now  regulates.  Mark  Rey,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  undersecretary  for  natural  re- 
sources and  environment,  spent  eighteen  years 
as  a  timber  lobbyist;  Jeffrey  Holmstead,  the  as- 
sistant EPA  administrator  for  air  and  radiation, 
was  a  lawyer  who  represented  the  Alliance  for 
Constructive  Air  Policy,  an  electric-utility  trade 
group;  and  the  list  goes  on.  Do  these  insider  links 
have  consequences?  Well,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  in  March  that  Philip  A.  Cooney,  the 
onetime  chief  of  staff  for  the  White  House  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality — and  a  former 
"climate  team  leader"  at  the  American  Petrole- 
um Institute — had  "repeatedly  edited  govern- 
ment climate  reports  in  ways  that  play  down 
links  between  such  emissions  and  global  warm- 
ing." It  shouldn't  be  too  hard  to  find  people  to  run 
regulatory  agencies  who  don't  come  from  the 
organizations  being  regulated. 

Even  if  these  agencies  wanted  to  enforce  the 
law,  though,  they'd  have  trouble  doing  so  on 
their  sharply  reduced  budgets.  This  year,  for 
instance,  EPA  funding  for  research  and  devel- 
opment is  at  its  lowest  level  since  1987,  and  the 
agency's  own  internal  watchdog,  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General,  faces  deep  cuts  in  personnel. 
And  it's  not  just  enforcement  money  that's  dis- 
appearing. Take  the  National  Park  system, 
which  Bush,  running  for  president  in  2000,  de- 
clared needed  $5  billion  in  additional  funding. 
Instead,  national  parks  over  the  course  of  his  ad- 
ministration  have  been  required  to  do  more 
with  less,  and  those  budget  shortfalls  have  all 
kinds  of  unintended  consequences.  A  cash-poor 
Redwood  National  Park,  for  instance,  was  forced 
to  reduce  its  park  patrols,  and  now  lumber  ped- 
dlers are  sneaking  in  at  night  and  poaching  fall- 
en trees. 

Most  important,  the  next  president  will 
have  to  put  the  environment,  and  especially 
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carbon  policy,  at  the  center  oi  every  diplomat- 
ic effort.  Thai  will  be  a  novel  experience  for  a 
war-oriented  foreign  policy  elite — hut  the  no- 
tion that  "terror"  represents  our  greatest  threat 
is  impossible  to  maintain  once  you've  read  the 
scientific  predictions  for  rising  seas,  looming 


droughts,  falling  harvests.  The  Kyoto  Prot 
we  didn't  sign  will  expire  in  2012,  and  nej 
at  ions  are  beginning  tor  whatever  will  sue 
it.  Unless  there's  a  U.S. -led  effort  to  pro] 
something  truly  dramatic,  the  world  migl 
well  not  bother. 


u 


QENCE 

IS  MOONEY 


Try,  it  you  will,  to  summarize  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration's position  tin  i he  science  of  glob- 
al warming.  In  2006,  the  president  could  be  found 
stating  that  a  "fundamental  debate"  persisted  over 
whether  the  phenomenon  is  human  caused  or 
"natural."  When  an  expert  body  ot  the  United 
Nations  announced  in  early  2007  that  most  ot  the 
warming  had  been  human-induced,  however,  a 
White  House  press  release  endorsed  that  conclu- 
sion. But  within  weeks,  Vice  President  Dick 
Cheney  had  undercut  it  again,  claiming  that  no 
consensus  existed  over  the  extent  to  which  glob- 
al wanning  is  "part  ot  a  normal  cycle  versus  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it's  caused  by  man." 

It  you  survey  such  statements — and  the  Bush 
Administration's  record  on  global  warming  gen- 
erally— seeking  consistency,  you're  signing  up  for 
madness.  That  is  because  again  and  again,  the 
administration  has  sought  to  "manage"  inconve- 
nient scientific  information  on  this  subject  from 
a  public  relations  standpoint  rather  than  take  it 
seriously  or  use  it  to  inform  policy.  And  it's  not  just 
climate  science.  A  similar  P. R. -oriented  approach 
has  been  apparent  across  a  range  ot  issues,  subjects 
sharing  few  commonalities  save  rh.it  they  motivate 
the  Republican  base:  embryonic  stem  cell  re- 
search, mercury  pollution,  sex  education  and  con- 
dom effectiveness,  endangered-species  protec- 
tions, and  many  more.  In  these  and  other  areas, 
under  the  Bush  Administration  we  have  seen  sci- 
entists suppressed,  scientific  reports  forcefully  edit- 
ed or  censored,  scientific  advisory  committees  po- 
litically tilted,  and  widespread  distortion  and 
misrepresentation  ot  scientific  knowledge.  The 
resulting  "war  on  science"  has  delivered  .1  severe 
blow  to  morale  at  the  taxpayer-funded  government 
agencies  whose  job  it  is  to  use  such  knowledge  to 
serve  and  protect  us.  Ami  it  has  spurred  justifiable 
skepticism  ot  the  notion,  perhaps  idealized  but 
nonetheless  admirable,  that  our  government  can 
live  up  tii  the  Enlightenment  idea  ot  decision- 
Chris  Mooney  is  the  Washington  correspondent  for  Seed 
magazine  and  the  author  <>/  The  Republican  Wai  on 
Science.  /  lis  new  book,  Storm  World:  1  Iurrican.es,  Pol- 
itics, and  the  Battle  over  Global  Warming,  will  be  pub- 
lished next  month 


making  based 
on  the  best 
available  infor- 
mation. 

Misinforma- 
t  ion,  by  con- 
trast, can  have  serious  consequences.  On  gld 
warming,  for  example,  we  have  lost  six  year: 
and  likely  eight — during  which  we  could 
been  solving  the  ever-worsening  crisis.  On  c 
bryonic  stem  cell  research,  we  might  have  pr 
ed  greatly  from  six  years — and  likely  eight- 
less  constrained  federally  funded  research;  I 
stead,  states  have  had  to  create  their  own  sew 
tilic  programs  because  the  federal  governmt   "> 
has  been  so  shackled  in  this  area.  On  Iraq, 
that  matter,  we  might  not  have  stampeded 
war  quite  so  easily  it  Bush  arid  Cheney  had  r 
misled  us  into  thinking  that  confiscated  a    s 
minum  tubes  were  intended  for  centrifuges  ir 
secret  nuclear  weapons  program,  rather  th 
merely  for  more  conventional  rocketry.  On  su 
issues,  we  can  never  make  up  fur  the  time  lo 
the  opportunities  squanderec 

In  other  respects,  though,  a  new  administi 
tion  could  work  constructively  to  mend  t 
science-politics  relationship.  The  first  step  is 
choose  a  distinguished  scientist  to  serve  as  tl 
presidential  science  adviser — the  governmenj 
top  scientist,  who  beads  the  Office  of  Scieni 
and  Technology  Policy  (OSTP) — and,  mo 
important,  to  make  sure  this  scientist  is  a 
lowed  into  the  president's  inner  circle.  Bu; 
made  major  policy  decisions  on  both  glob 
warming  and  embryonic  stem  cell  research  b 
tore  his  presidential  science  adviser,  physici 
John  Marburyer,  had  even  been  confirmed  1 
the  Seriate,  and  once  Marburger  was  in  plac  \. 
the  OSTP  was  essentially  marginalized:  Ma 
burger  named  only  halt  as  many  Senatt 
confirmed  deputies  as  served  bis  predecessc 
during  the  Clinton  Administration.  Sever 
years  later  it  would  come  out  that  Bush  m< 
with  the  contrarian  novelist  Michael  Crichto 
tor  a  chat  about  climate  science — such  was  th 
high  regard  in  which  the  president  apparentl 
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robability  and  Statistics:  Revealing 

36  Lectures  by  Award-Winning  Professor 


a  pair  of  courses,  award-winning  pro- 
sssor  and  author  Michael  Starbird  of 
"he  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
.ires  important  facets  of  mathematics 
shows  how  to  apply  these  concepts  to 

everyday  life. 

1  today's  data-driven  society  it's  more 
Htant  than  ever  to  understand  statistics. 
'  you  can  with  an  entertaining  course 
will  both  challenge  and  delight  you. 
ning  from  Data:  Statistics  Made  Clear 
unusually  accessible  introduction  to  the 
ciples  and  methods  that  underlie  the 
y  of  statistics.  Find  out:  How  likely  is  it 
a  poll  is  correct?  Is  it  smart  to  buy  last 
's  highest-performing  stock?  Which  hos- 
I  has  the  best  outcome  for  a  given  proce- 

n  What  Are  the  Chances?  Probability 
de  Clear,  Professor  Starbird  knows  the 
et  of  making  numbers  come  alive  to 
mathematicians.  He  picks  intriguing, 
Til,  and  entertaining  examples,  and  asks 
stions  such  as:  When  did  the  most  recent 
"imon  ancestor  of  all  humans  live?  How 
ch  should  you  pay  for  a  stock  option? 
at  do  you  do  on  third  down  with  long 
dage? 

These  courses  will  make  you  a  smarter 
zen  and  consumer — better  able  to  figure 
:  outcomes  beforehand  and  to  recognize 
v  and  when  statistics  are  used  and  often 
,sed. 

Don't  leave  your  life  up  to  chance.  Know 
it  odds.  Know  that  numbers  don't  lie. 

About  The  Teaching  Company 

We  review  hundreds  of  top-rated  profes- 
s  from  America's  best  colleges  and  univer- 
ies  each  year.  From  this  extraordinary 
)up,  we  choose  only  those  rated  highest  by 
nels  of  our  customers.  Fewer  than  10%  of 


About  Our  Sale  Price  Policy 

Why  is  the  sale  price  for  this  course  so 
uch  lower  than  its  standard  price? 
very  course  we  make  goes  on  sale  at 
ast  once  a  year.  Producing  large  quali- 
ties of  only  the  sale  courses  keeps  costs 
awn  and  allows  us  to  pass  the  savings 
i  to  you.  This  approach  also  enables  us 
i  fill  your  order  immediately:  99%  of 
1  orders  placed  by  2:00  p.m.  eastern 
me  ship  that  same  day.  Order  before 
ily  20,  2007,  to  receive  these  savings. 


these  world-class  scholar-teachers  are  select- 
ed to  make  The  Great  Courses.  We've  been 
doing  this  since  1990,  producing  more  than 
2,000  hours  of  material  in  modern  and 
ancient  history,  philosophy,  literature,  fine 
arts,  the  sciences,  and  mathematics  for  intel- 
ligent, engaged,  adult  lifelong  learners.  If  a 
course  is  ever  less  than  completely  satisfying, 
you  may  exchange  it  for  another  or  we  will 
refund  your  money  promptly 

About  Our  Sale  Price  Policy 

Why  is  the  sale  price  for  this  course  so 
much  lower  than  its  standard  price?  Every 
course  we  make  goes  on  sale  at  least  once  a 
year.  Producing  large  quantities  of  only  the 
sale  courses  keeps  costs  down  and  allows  us 
to  pass  the  savings  on  to  you.  This  approach 
also  enables  us  to  fill  your  order  immediate- 
ly: 99%  of  all  orders  placed  by  2:00  p.m. 
eastern  time  ship  that  same  day.  Order 
before  March  1,  2007,  to  receive  these 
savings. 

The  Lectures: 

Meaning  from  Data:  Statistics  Made  Clear 

1.  Describing  Data  and  Inferring  Meaning 

2.  Data  and  Distributions — Getting  the 
Picture 

3.  Inference — How  Close?  How  Confident? 

4.  Describing  Dispersion  or  Measuring 
Spread 

5.  Models  of  Distributions — Shapely 
Families 

6.  The  Bell  Curve 

7.  Correlation  and  Regression — Moving 
Together 

8.  Probability — Workhorse  for  Inference 

9.  Samples — The  Few,  The  Chosen 


the  Worlds  Laws 

Michael  Starbird 


10.  Hypothesis  Testing — Innocent  Until 

1 1.  Confidence  Intervals — How  Close?  How 
Sure? 

12.  Design  of  Experiments — Thinking 
Ahead 

1 3.  Law — You're  the  Jury 

14.  Democracy  and  Arrow's  Impossibility 
Theorem 

15.  Election  Problems  and  Engine  Failure 

16.  Sports— Who's  Best  of  All  Time? 

17.  Risk — War  and  Insurance 

18.  Real  Estate — Accounting  for  Value 

19.  Misleading,  Distorting,  and  Lying 

20.  Social  Science — Parsing  Personalities 

21.  Quack  Medicine,  Good  Hospitals,  and 
Dieting 

22.  Economics — "One"  Way  to  Find  Fraud 

23.  Science — Mendel's  Too-Good  Peas 

24.  Statistics  Everywhere 

What  Are  the  Chances?  Probability  Made 
Clear 
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Our  Random  World— Pr 
Defined 

The  Nature  of  Randomness 
Expected  Value — You  Can  Bet  on  It 
Random  Thoughts  on  Random  Walks 
Probability  Phenomena  of  Physics 
Probability  Is  in  Our  Genes 
Options  and  Our  Financial  Future 
Probability  Where  We  Don't  Expect  It 
Probability  Surprises 

10.  Conundrums  of  Conditional  Probability 

1 1.  Believe  It  or  Not — Bayesian  Probability 

12.  Probability  Everywhere 
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lu'Ll  science  advice,  a  critical  mechanism  in- 
tended tn  ensure  informed  governance.  It  the 

new  president  restored  OSTP  and  made  it  just 
as  influential  as,  say,  the  N. it  tonal  Security 
Council  (a  similar  White  House  branch),  this 
would  further  signal  that  scientific  advice  would 
be  taken  seriously  in  the  new  administration. 

Steps  also  should  he  taken  to  rehabilitate  the 
scientific  reputation  of  the  federal  agencies 
from  the  National  Oceanic  cm  Atmospheric 
Administration  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Set 
vice — which  has  been  so  damaged  over  the  past 
six  years,  and  to  restore  the  morale  of  the 
career-scientist  staff  they  employ.  Democrats  in 
Congress,  who  have  broadly  accepted  the  no- 
tion that  the  Bush  Administration  has  mistreat- 
ed science  and  proposed  various  measures  to  ad- 
dress the  problem,  have  outlined  a  logical 
means  of  achieving  this  rehabilitation.  The  of- 
fice of  the  president's  science  adviser  should 
t.ike  the  lead  in  a  government-wide  initiative  to 
investigate  the  state  of  scientific  integrity  with- 
in these  agencies.  To  ensure  cooperation,  the 
president  should  publicly  instruct  his  new  cabi- 
net secretaries — and  particularly  those  in 
charge  of  agencies  that  have  seen  major  science 
problems — to  aid  OSTP  in  the  task  and  to 
make  restoring  scientific  integrity  a  top  priority 
in  their  respective  departments.  In  particular, 
communication  policies  will  have  to  be  scruti- 
nized, government-wide,  to  ensure  that  aides  in 
public  affairs  offices  can't  prevent  distinguished 
scientists  on  the  government  payroll  from 
speaking  to  the  press. 

The  new  administration  should  also  change 
the  role  of  two  White  House  offices  that  appear 


to  have  been  chief  culprits  in  the  hea\  \  h 
and  overcentralized  management  (oi  mi 
agement)  of  scientific  information  durinj 
Rush  Administration:  the  Council  on  ban 
mental  Quality  (CEQ)  and  the  Office  of 
agement  and  Budget  (OMB).  The  t  :EQ,  as 
tioned  above,  was  repeatedly  caught  tryi 
modify  the  language  of  scientific  reports  ! 
produced  by  expert  agencies.  The  OMB 
dally  under  first-term  administrator  John 
ham,  used  thin  statutory  language  (the  so-c 
Data  Quality  Act)  to  radically  revamp  the  cok 
scientific  information  plays  in  the  regulator 
cision-making  process — in  essence,  raisini 
burden  of  [Moot  that  must  be  satisfied  before; 
Lies  e  it  1  take  action, on  the  basis,, |  science,  to 
tect  public  health  and  the  environment 
type  of  meddling  must  cease;  the  agencies  tl 
selves  must  be  trusted  to  present  the  science 
curately  and  without  interference. 

finally,  in  order  to  repair  the  relationship 
t  u  een  America's  g<  >\  eminent  and  its  scientis 
new  administration  should  make  the  reconc 
tion  a  public  one.  Our  next  president  sh 
pledge,  after  taking  office  or  perhaps  even  on 
campaign  trail,  to  ensure  that  the  same  kind 
abuses  will  not  recur  on  his  or  her  watch.  And 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  strong  statement  a 
the  nature  of  government  itself:  expert  scie 
ic  agencies  must  be  allowed  to  go  about  tl 
business  without  political  staff  at  the  White  H 
corrupting  the  language  of  their  tepotts.  A  c 
fortable  distance  must  be  re-established  hetw 
the  experts  and  those  who  are  ttying,  as 
NASA  aide  so  infamously  put  it,  to  "make 
president  look  good." 
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Two  economic  calami- 
ties have  occurred  on 
George  W.  Bush's  watch.  The  first  has  been  a  rad- 
ically overvalued  dollar,  which,  it  should  be  not- 
ed, is  a  legacy  of  the  Clinton  years:  by  the  dale  ,  if 
Bush's  inauguration  in  January  2001,  the  real  val- 
ue of  the  dollar  was  already  27  percent  higher  than 
its  low  in  July  of  1995,  the  surge  due  in  part  to  the 
stock  bubble,  in  part  to  the  financial  crises  in  East 
Asia  and  elsewhere,  and  in  part  to  high-dollar 
cheerleading  by  the  Clinton  Administration's  trea- 
sury secretaries.  And  yet  despite  these  unsustain- 
able highs,  Bush  did  almost  nothing  to  reverse  the 
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run-up;  the  value  of  the  dollar  actually  increas 
in  2002.  It  has  fallen  since  then,  hut  it  is  still 
percent  above  its  1995  low.  The  problem  that 
high  dollar  poses  for  manufactuting  is  straightfi  | 
ward:  if  the  dollar  is  expensive  relative  to  othetct 
tenc ics,  then  it  is  very  cheap  for  Americans 
buy  imported  goods  and  very  expensive  for  fc 
eigners  to  buy  U.S.  exports.  In  effect,  an  overv; 
ued  d<  >llar  pn  >vides  a  subsidy  ti  >  imp  irts  and  impos 
a  tariff  on  exports.  Not  surprisingly,  this  high  do 
lar  has  led  to  a  rapidly  rising  trade  deficit,  whic 
in  2006  «tew  to  more  than  $760  billion,  or  nea 
ly  6  percent  of  GDP.  This,  in  turn,  has  been  tb 
major  factor  contributing  to  the  loss  since  2001 
3  million  manufacturing  jobs,  or  more  than  a  sixt 
of  the  entire  sector. 
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e  other  major  economic  disaster  under  Bush 
een  the  unchecked  growth  of  the  housing 
e,  and  although  this,  too,  was  inherited  from 
edecessor,  Bush  in  this  case  deserves  an  even 
er  share  of  the  blame.  By  the  start  of  the 
Administration,  housing  prices  (which  over 
rior  forty  years  had  just  kept  even  with  the 
ill  rate  of  inflation)  had  on  average,  and  af- 
Ijusting  for  inflation,  risen  approximately  23 
:nt  over  their  mid-nineties  levels — a  sub- 
ial  but  still  containable  surge.  In  2001,  how- 
when  the  stock  bubble  collapsed,  Alan 
nspan,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  chairman, 
i  on  the  expanding  housing  bubble  as  the 
rool  for  boosting  the  economy  out  of  the  re- 
Dn.  He  pushed  the  short-term  interest  rate 
r  to  1.0  percent — the  lowest  level  in  almost 
rears — and,  more  important,  assured  investors 
e  safety  of  the  housing  market,  telling  Con- 
in  the  summer  of  2002  that  "recent  sizable 
:ases  in  home  prices  . . .  reflect  the  effects  on 
md  of  low  mortgage  rates,  immigration,  and 
tages  of  buildable  land  in  some  areas."  By 
),  prices  were  73  percent  higher  than  their 
nubble  values,  for  a  total  of  more  than  $8  tril- 
in  unsustainable  wealth. 
Tiat  should  Bush's  successor  do  to  reverse  the 
age?  Unfortunately,  once  financial  bubbles 
Uowed  to  develop,  there  are  no  easy  solutions 
lable.  Even  if  a  "soft  landing"  is  possible,  the 
on  that  such  a  thing  is  somehow  desirable 
not  really  make  sense.  In  the  case  of  the  hous- 
narket,  if  the  bubble  is  allowed  to  deflate  slow- 
hen  the  more  than  140,000  people  who  buy 
les  every  week  are  still  purchasing  them  at 
sle-inflated  prices.  These  are  the  people  who 
take  the  greatest  hit  when  the  prices  eventu- 
adjust  to  a  sustainable  level.  A  slow  adjustment 
well  be  more  harmful  for  existing  homeown- 
is  well.  Americans  have  been  borrowing  at  a 
rd  pace  against  their  home  equity,  pulling  out 
e  to  $600  billion  in  the  peak  year  of  2005. 
:y  have  been  willing  to  draw  against  their 
ity  because  they  assumed  that  prices  would 
high  and  likely  move  higher.  If  house  prices 
/  adjust  slowly,  then  more  homeowners  will 
e  drawn  down  equity  based  on  incorrect  ex- 
tations  about  the  path  of  the  housing  market, 
he  argument  for  a  quick  adjustment  is  simi- 
lin  the  case  of  the  high  dollar.  If  investors  per- 
/e  the  dollar  to  be  adjusting  to  a  lower  value 
3ugh  time,  then  they  will  demand  an  interest- 
:  premium  in  order  to  hold  dollars  rather  than 
os,  yen,  or  other  currencies.  This  means  that 
will  have  to  keep  interest  rates  in  the  Unit- 
States  higher  than  would  otherwise  he  neces- 
/,  as  long  as  the  dollar  is  in  this  adjustment 
cess.  High  interest  rates  can  slow  the  econo- 
and  strangle  economic  growth,  especially  if  the 
momy  is  already  suffering  from  the  collapse 


of  a  housing  bubble.  A  slow  adjustment  for  the 
dollar  would  also  sustain  the  pressure  on  the  man- 
ufacturing sector.  More  factories  would  move 
overseas  and  more  jobs  would  be  lost,  because 
U.S.  manufacturing  simply  cannot  compete  at 
the  current  value  of  the  dollar. 

There  are  several  tools  that  a  new  administra- 
tion could  use  to  bring  about  a  rapid  deflation  of 
these  bubbles.  The  first  is  simple:  talk.  A  new  ad- 
ministration could  try  to  take  the  air  out  of  the 
housing  bubble  (which  already  may  be  starting  to 
deflate)  by  publicly  presenting  the  evidence  that 
prices  have  departed  substantially  from  historical 
values  and  pointing  out  that  anyone  buying  a 
home  in  this  environment  would  be  taking  a  sub- 
stantial risk.  It  can  also  use  the  regulatory  powers 
of  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  the  Office  of  Federal  Hous- 
ing Enterprise  Oversight  to  crack  down  on  the  is- 
suance of  risky  mortgages.  If  the  housing  market  is 
not  already  well  on  its  way  to  conecting  by  the  time 
a  new  administration  takes  office,  such  steps  will 
certainly  push  the  process  along  considerably. 

In  the  case  of  the  dollar,  if  the  new  adminis- 
tration, with  the  cooperation  of  the  Fed,  makes 
a  public  commitment  toward  attaining  a  lower 
dollar  by  a  specific  date  (e.g.,  January  20,  2009), 
it  can  be  fairly  certain  that  the  markets  will  take 
its  cue.  If  the  Fed  is  serious  in  its  commitment, 
and  prepared  to  act  in  financial  markets  to  sup- 
port it  (by  selling  dollars),  then  only  the  most 
foolish  investor  would  continue  to  hold  dollars 
at  an  overvalued  price. 

Even  with  both  the  dollar  and  the  housing  mar- 
ket defused,  the  next  administration  cannot  let 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  write  its  own  job  de- 
scription. Preventing  future  financial  bubbles  has 
to  be  placed  at  the  top  of  its  list  of  responsibilities. 
The  economic  and  social  disruptions  from  the 
growth  and  collapse  of  a  major  financial  bubble 
swamp  the  negative  effects  of  modest  increases  in 
the  rate  of  inflation.  While  the  Fed  chairman  and 
his  colleagues  may  want  to  focus  only  on  infla- 
tion, they  must  be  forced  to  deal  with  bigger  prob- 
lems. The  Fed,  along  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, should  take  the  kinds  of  proactive  measures 
detailed  above  to  prevent  the  sort  of  asset  bubbles 
that  have  afflicted  the  stock  market,  the  dollar,  and 
the  housing  market  during  the  past  decade. 

One  last  point:  although  budget  deficits  are 
not  as  big  a  problem  as  is  often  claimed,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  back  Bush's  tax  cuts,  which 
have  reduced  annual  tax  revenue  by  somewhere 
between  $100  billion  and  $300  billion  each  year. 
Of  course,  the  war,  too,  is  a  substantial  drain, 
costing  more  than  $100  billion  a  year  at  present, 
or  nearly  1  percent  of  GDP.  It  should  be  noted 
that  neither  the  tax  cuts  nor  the  war  broke  the 
bank:  when  President  Bush  leaves  office,  the 
country's  ratio  of  debt  to  GDP  is  projected  to  be 
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66  percent,  still  below  the  peak  debt  to  GDP  ra- 
tio of  67. 3  percent  rh.it  we  hit  in  the  mid-nineties. 
But  restoring  the  pre-Bush  tax  rates  (.it  least  for 
the  wealthy)  and  ending  the  war  will  tree  up  suf- 
fk  lent  funds  to  support  universal  health  care  and 


a  major  round  of  infrastructure  moderniz 
These  initiatives,  along  with  correcting  t 
nancial  imbalances  left  by  both  the  t  'linn 
Bush  administrations,  will  he  the  unenviah 
nomic  challenges  fac  ing  our  next  preside!) 


7  THE  MARKETPLACE  OF  IDEAS 

{  JACK  H  ITT 


,n  Thursday,  June  6,  2002,  FBI  agent  Coleen 
'Rowley  testified  before  Congress  that  ^j\  1 
might  have  been  avoided  had  her  agency  been 
better  organized  to  manage  the  clues  it  had  in 
hand.  The  whistleblower's  assertion  reverberat- 
ed all  that  weekend,  threatening  to  flip  the  post- 
9/1  1  narrative  from  one  of  vigorous  counteraction 
by  manly  officials  to  incompetent  snafu  by  Re- 
publican bureaucrats. 

By  Monday,  though,  Americans  would  forget 
about  Coleen  Rowley.  1  ler  story  was  sidelined  af- 
ter then  Attorney  General  John  Ashcrotr  called  an 
emergency  press  conference  from  Moscow  to  an- 
nounce that  federal  agents  had  seized  Al  Qaeda  op- 
erative Jose  Padilla  and  toiled  a  plot  to  set  oft  a  ra- 
dioactive "dirty  bomb."  The  deliciously  terrifying 
phrase  immediately  filled  our  airwaves  and  night- 
mares. And  it  redirected  the  news  cycle's  focus 
from  Rowley's  blonde  hair  to  Padilla's  dark  face, 
from  talk  of  constructive  government  criticism  to 
plots  of  urban  mass  destruction.  A  tew  people  did 
stop  to  wonder  why  Ashcroft  was  making  such  a 
fuss,  all  the  way  from  Moscow,  about  a  man  the 
United  States  had  been  holding  in  custody  tor  a 
good  month  already.  Rut  back  then,  in  2002,  most 
Americans  still  reacted  skeptically  to  the  Cassan- 
dras  who  suggested  that  Padilla  was  dragged  out  of 
obscurity  precisely  to  shove  Rowley's  story  from  the 
top  of  the  broadcast.  It  is  only  today,  after  scores 
ot  similar  examples,  that  Americans  can  look  back 
at  those  moments  and  see  the  earliest  beta  tests  of 
the  Bush  media-management  model. 

All  presidents  devise  ways  ot  distorting  the 
public  perception  of  reality  for  their  own  benefit. 
Nixon  was  famous  tor  the  Big  Lie.  Reagan  per- 
fected the  Staged  Reality,  particularly  the  photo 
( >p.  (  .'linn  >n  was  a  genius  at  the  Tiny  Truth,  minia- 
turizing unpleasant  facts  into  things  hilariously 
puny.  Such  famous  lines  as  "1  didn't  inhale"  and 
"I  did  not  have  sexual  relations  with  that  woman, 
Miss  Lewinsky"  were  both  technically  true,  but 
true  m  a  way  that  made  the  truth  so  small  you 
could  flick  it  away,  like  a  crumb  oft  a  tablecloth. 

Under  Bush,  his  advisers  made  a  daring  as- 
sumption: that  m  an  era  of  seemingly  unruly  media 
proliferation  (Internet,  podcasts,  MySpace,  more 
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and  tin  ire  cable), 
i lie  arguments 
presented  in  the 
media  could  be 
controlled.  The 
Bush  strategy  basically  takes  any  argument 
does  not  comport  with  the  forward  momenti   Ij 
the  Bush  agenda  and,  by  means  ot  numerou:   | 
i  ic  s,  seeks  to  tamp  down,  crush,  sideline,  segrc   {, 
circumscribe,  cordon  off,  isolate,  maroon, 
shunt  aside,  eschew,  or  quarantine  that  idea, 
classical  idea  of  debate  in  America  holds 
opinions  aired  in  a  free  and  open  environmen 
rise  or  tall  depending  on  their  strength 
Oliver  Wendell  I  lohnes  called  the  "market] 
of  ideas."  The  Bush  strategy,  by  contrast,  has 
to  cripple  or  kill  oft  all  arguments  but  his 
leaving  the  public  debate  to  turn  on  only  tin 
nority  positions  that  remain  standing 

This  has  been  accomplished  through  vai 
specific  tactics.  For  example,  you  might 
•  issue  a  directive  to  government  scientist 

denng  them  not  to  discuss  polar  bears, 
•order  soldiers  hospitalized  at  Walter  Ret  \\ 

quit  talking  to  the  media 

•doctor  White  House  transcripts  so  that  (ij 

press  secretary's  response  of  "that's  accural 

to  an  NBC  correspondent's  assertion  that 

Rove  did  leak  a  spy's  identity — read,  "I  d 

think  that's  accurate." 

•release  Guantanamo  detainee  David 

(who  said  he  was  tortured)  hut  force  hi 

promise  for  the  next  year  "not  to  com 

nicate  in  any  way  with  the  media. 

The  one  tactic  that  has  yielded  the  best  res 

though,  is  to  enfeeble  entire  arguments  by 

stroying  the  reputation  of  the  most  promi 

person  making  them.  The  fallacy  ot  th 

hominem  argument  has  been  around  since  be! 

classical  rhetoricians  named  it.  but  this  admi 

nation  has  made  it  a  mainstay  of  contemporary 

itics.  Al  Gore  is  now  commonly  known  to  h 

boasted  that  he  "invented  the  Internet,"  e 

though  those  words  were  artfully  put  in  his  moi 

By  the  exact  same  tactic,  John  Kerry  went  fi 

Vietnam  hero  to  wartime  opportunist,  wl 

Howard  Dean  was  branded  mentally  unbalan 

on  the  basis  of  a  single  phoneme.  After  P 
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ill  published  his  tell-all  book,  allegations  of 
in  began  to  float,  claiming  that  documents  he 
with  him  were  classified  (they  weren't).  John 
ha  is  now  being  described  as  "dotty."  When 
)'Reilly  hears  an  argument  he  can't  answer, 
lis  the  person  "kooky"  and  then  announces 
11  not  engage  the  position  precisely  because 
J  weaker  is  nuts.  When  former  Bush  campaign 
^:gist  Matthew  Dowd  publicly  repudiated  the 
«pent  in  April,  White  House  counselor  Dan 
!  ett  alluded  to  press  accounts  about  Dowd's  di- 
1 1:,  his  son's  deployment  to  Iraq,  and  the  death 
As  premature  daughter  in  dismissing  Dowd's 
■rks  as  the  result  of  "personal  turmoil." 
Bcerary  critics  will  recognize  this  form  of  char- 
assassination  as  a  variation  of  the  unreliable 
itor.  This  is  fun  in  novels,  but  for  politicians 
evastating.  The  sheer  hint  that  one  might  be 
M,y,  devious,  ditzy,  effeminate,  unhinged,  trea- 
us,  etc.,  is  enough  to  stamp  one's  forehead 
the  word  "loser,"  and  thereafter  anything  one 
is,  by  extension,  tainted.  Joe  Wilson  went  to 
r  only  because  his  wife  had  the  pull  to  get  him 
"junket" — almost  out  of  pity.  Wilson  was 
a  uxorious  git,  such  a  pitiful  wimp,  that  he 
to  rely  on  his  wife  to  get  work.  Get  it?  Wil- 
P  i  opinions  are  not  to  be  trusted  because  he  is 
a  hopeless  loser. 

11  of  these  strategies  work  toward  one  com- 
i  end:  to  demolish  the  arguments  around  the 
l  agenda.  There  is  no  "debate"  because  none 
le  other  positions  (or  often  people)  are  left 
ding.  How  could  one  argue  in  2003  that  there 
ht  not  be  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  or 
containment  of  Saddam  Hussein  might  work, 
n  such  views  came  from  the  unreliable  maws 
ars  or  weirdos? 

y  the  next  election,  Americans  will  have  spent 
t  years  under  this  regime  of  public  debateless- 
i.  The  highest  virtue  of  the  Bush  Administra- 


tion has  been  to  stay  "on  message."  A  generation 
of  Americans  has  been  raised  to  believe  that  lis- 
tening to  the  other  side,  rolling  an  unfamiliar  idea 
around  in  one's  mind,  and  then  actually  changing 
one's  considered  opinion  is  not  the  pleasure  of  an 
open  mind  but  the  proof  of  a  coward's  heart.  And 
politicians,  who  typically  refight  the  last  war  in 
every  campaign,  will  in  all  likelihood  try  to  imitate 
Bush's  strategy.  When  former  Clinton  supporter 
David  Geffen  defected  and  held  an  Obama  fund- 
raiser in  Beverly  Hills,  Hillary's  campaign  imme- 
diately moved  to  force  Obama  into  denouncing 
Geffen,  even  as  the  New  York  senator  recited  the 
hollow  Bushian  rhetoric  about  wanting  to  engage 
the  nation  in  a  "conversation." 

How  out  of  practice  are  we?  In  April  the  very 
fact  that  John  Kerry  and  Newt  Gingrich  in- 
tended to  square  off  on  the  issue  of  global  climate 
change  was  considered  outlandish  enough — 
news,  in  other  words — to  earn  a  mention  in  the 
Washington  Post.  The  Republicans  immediately 
loaded  the  ad  hominem  cannon:  the  day  before 
the  debate,  under  the  title  "Newt  v.  Losers,"  a 
National  Review  contributor  wrote  on  the 
magazine's  website  that  "if  Gingrich  wants  to 
seem  presidential  he  needs  to  debate  presidential 
candidates  not  has-beens  and  never-wases."  But 
during  the  two-hour  debate,  a  strange  thing  hap- 
pened. Both  Kerry  and  Gingrich  felt  compelled 
to  avoid  the  brittle  talking  points  of  campaign 
pollsters.  Gingrich  freely  admitted  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  scientists  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  global  climate  change.  Both 
men  moved  on  to  argue  more  nuanced  points, 
about  whether  government  or  private  enterprise 
should  lead  the  way.  They  disagreed  without  de- 
generating into  name-calling.  They  talked  about 
solutions.  Just  as  the  cure  for  bad  speech  is  more 
speech,  it  seems  that  the  best  antidote  for  our  de- 
batelessness  may  be,  quite  simply,  debate.     eg# 


8.  INTELLIGENCE 

BY  JAMES  BAMFORD 


y  far  the  most  sig- 
nificant intelli- 
gence error  of  the 
Bush  Administration 
has  been  the  deci- 
sion, contrary  to  es- 
lished  American  policy  and  common  sense,  to 
it  terrorism  not  as  a  crime,  to  be  solved  by  in- 
igence  and  law  enforcement  agencies,  but  as 

es  Bamford's  books  include  The  Puzzle  Palace  and 
ly  of  Secrets,  both  about  the  National  Security 
■ncy,  and  A  Pretext  for  War:  9/1 1,  Iraq,  and  the 
use  of  America's  Intelligence  Agencies. 


an  existential  military  threat,  to  be  confronted 
with  tanks  and  Marines.  This  was  not  an  abstract 
choice.  The  administration  has  worked  tor  years 
to  embed  Bush's  worldview  in  the  highest  levels 
of  the  American  intelligence  system. 

Bush  made  his  philosophy  explicit  in  2004-  "I 
know  that  some  people  question  if  America  is 
really  in  a  war  at  all,"  he  said.  "They  view  ter- 
rorism more  as  a  crime,  a  problem  to  be  solved 
mainly  with  law  enforcement  and  indictments. 
After  the  World  Trade  (enter  was  first  attacked 
in  1993,  some  of  the  guilty  were  indicted  and 
tried  and  convicted,  and  sent  to  prison.  But  the 
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matter  was  nor  serried.  The  terrorists  were  ^rill 
training  and  plotting  in  other  nations,  and  draw- 
ing up  more  ambitious  plans.  After  the  chaos 
and  carnage  of  September  the  1  lth,  it  is  not 
enough  to  serve  our  enemies  with  legal  papers. 
The  terrorists  and  their  supporters  declared  wai 
on  the  United  Stares,  and  war  is  what  they  got." 

This  presidential  antipathy  to  intelligence  is 
new.  As  Bush  noted,  after  the  1993  World  Trade 
C  Center  attack,  the  FBI  and  the  intelligence  agen- 
cies did  in  tact  work  together  to  bring  the  perpe- 
trators to  justice.  In  November  1997,  Ramzi  Yousei 
was  convicted  of  conspiracy  in  planning  the  attack. 
Meanwhile.  Sheikh  Omar  Abdel-Rahman — who 
many  believe  was  behind  the  attack — had  already 
been  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  tor  his  in- 
volvement in  plots  to  destroy  the  United  Nations 
and  the  George  Washington  Bridge,  among  oth- 
er Manhattan  landmarks.  Nine  others  were  con- 
victed as  well,  and  all  of  them  were  locked  away 
in  small,  windowless  cells.  Similarly,  following  the 
1995  bombing  oi  the  Alfred  P.  Murrah  Federal 
Building  in  Oklahoma  City,  the  FBI  painstaking- 
ly pieced  together  the  method  of  attack  and  escape 
and  convicted  the  perpetrators,  who  were  either 
imprisoned  for  life  or  executed.  And  when  Amer- 
ican embassies  were  blown  up  in  East  Africa,  again 
the  FBI  and  the  intelligence  agencies  managed  to 
arrest  suspects,  prosecute  them  in  federal  court, 
and  put  them  in  prison. 

The  most  senior  person  involved  in  the  at- 
tacks on  9/11,  organizer  and  operational  chief 
Khalid  Sheikh  Mohammed,  wasn't  captured  by 
the  Army  or  the  Marines  but  as  a  result  of  good 
intelligence  work  by  the  CIA  and  the  National 
Security  Agency,  which  helped  pinpoint  his  lo- 
cation through  cell  phone  calls  in  Pakistan.  1  lad 
the  Bush  Administration  stayed  on  this  path,  it 
is  likely  that  Osama  bin  Laden  and  the  others  in- 
volved in  planning  the  9/1 1  attacks  would  also  be 
sitting  in  a  supermax  prison  and  attracting  little 
attention  instead  of  sending  out  regular  propa- 
ganda video-  and  audiotapes  to  attract  recruits. 

Instead,  the  world  is  at  far  greater  risk,  from  bin 
Laden  and  from  many  others.  An  April  2006  re- 
port from  rhe  administration's  own  director  of  na- 
tional intelligence  found  that  "the  Iraq  conflict  has 
become  the  'cause  celebre'  for  jihadists"  and  was 
"shaping  a  new  generation  of  terrorist  leaders  and 
operatives."  Peter  Bergen  and  Paul  Cruickshank, 
research  fellows  at  New  York  University's  Center 
on  Law  and  Security,  reported  in  Mother  Jones 
rhar  rhe  war  had  "generated  a  stunning  sevenfold 
increase  in  the  yearly  rate  of  fatal  jihadist  attacks, 
amounting  to  literally  hundreds  of  additional  ter- 
rorist  attacks  and  thousands  of  civilian  lives  lost; 
even  when  terrorism  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  is  ex- 
cluded, fatal  attacks  in  the  rest  of  the  world  have 
increased  by  more  than  one-third."  They  called  rhis 
increase  the  "Iraq  effect."  Meanwhile,  the  ad- 


ministration is  no  closei  to  capturing  it 

most  wanted  men — bin  Laden,  his  deputy 
al-Zawahiri,  and  Taliban  leader  Mullah  O 
than  when  the  wars  began. 

Undoing  the  war  in  Iraq  is  impossible,  of 
but  the  next  president,  with  the  help  of 
gress,  cm  undo  rhe  bureaucratic  choice 
sprang  from  Bush's  aversion  to  intelligence. 
can  Mart  b\  abolishing  rhe  position  of  dire 
national  intelligence,  which  was  created  by 
gress  in  2004  and  has  become  lirrle  more  t 
redundant  layer  of  bureaucracy.  Originally^! 
to  take  some  load  oft  of  the  CIA  director,  it 
stead  bogging  down  the  entire  system.  The! 
tion  was  first  held  by  John  Negroponte,  wh! 
mediately  prior  to  that  was  U.S.  ambassa 
Iraq,  and  who  rhis  February  made  an  unusu; 
eral  shift  to  the  State  Department;  he  w; 
placed  by  Mike  McConnell,  a  former  Navy 
admiral  and  NSA  director.  The  head  of  the 
should  once  again  be  made  the  director  of 
rial  intelligence  and  given  overall  responsi 
for  America's  spy  operations. 

The  next  president,  again  with  the  help  of 
gress,  should  also  abolish  the  position  of  ui 
secretary  of  defense  for  intelligence.  Congres: 
ated  that  job  in  2002,  and  it  was  held  by  Ste] 
Cambone,  a  protege  of  former  Defense  Seen 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  until  this  yeat.  In  essence,  ( 
bone  acted  as  Rumsfeld's  intelligence  czar, 
Pentagon  has  always  controlled  the  vast  maj 
of  the  intelligence  budget — the  National  Se 
ty  Agency,  the  National  Geospatial-Intellig' 
Agency,  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
National  Reconnaissance  Office,  and  others- 
giving  the  defense  secretary  his  own  czar  ha   i 
lowed  him  to  essentially  bypass  the  increasi 
powerless  CIA.  "The  CIA  doesn't  have  the  n 
her  of  assets  to  he  doing  what  the  secretary  of 
fense  wants  done,"  one  Pentagon  official  expla 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  And  what  did  the 
retary  want  done?  Several  officials  told  the  Ti 
that  the  purpose  of  the  new  approach  was  to 
duce  "actionable  intelligence,"  which  the  papei 
scribed  as  "a  Pentagon  buzzword  for  informal 
leading  to  military  operations." 

Rumsfeld  has  accomplished  this  particular  n 
sion,  of  course.  The  United  States  is  undertak; 
military  operations  aplenty,  and  the  first  step 
avoiding  future  such  operations  will  be  shitting 
center  of  gravity  away  from  the  Pentagon  ; 
back  to  the  CIA.  This  would  by  no  means  el;  I 
inate  all  of  the  problems  that  have  plagued  the 
telligence  community  over  the  course  of  the  B 
Administrarion.  But  the  country  would  at  k 
face  fewer  wars,  its  intelligence  would  be  m 
independent  and  less  biased  toward  the  milit 
and  the  CIA  chief  would  again  reign  over  t] 
community,  eliminating  a  thick  Defense  Depe 
ment  layer  of  bureaucracy.  <> 
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9.  THE  MILITARY 

BY  EDWARD  N.  LUTTWAK 


as  always 
een  the  case 


IP  "" 
JLbeen 

that  failed  wars 
damage  armies 
and  sometimes 
break  them.  So 
nth  Iraq,  unless  remedies  intervene  soon 
h.  The  Washington  Post  reported  this  March 
senior  U.S.  military  and  government  offi- 
fear  "it  will  take  years  for  the  Army  and  Ma- 
vorps  to  recover  from  what  some  officials 
:alled  a  'death  spiral,'  in  which  the  ever  more 
pace  of  war-zone  rotations  has  consumed  40 
it  of  their  total  gear,  wearied  troops,  and  left 
ne  to  train  to  fight  anything  other  than  the 
;encies  now  at  hand."  Retired  four-star  Gen- 
arry  McCaffrey,  otherwise  an  habitual  opti- 
las  said  that  "Army  and  Marine  Corps  readi- 
atings  are  starting  to  unravel,"  that  "ground 
at  equipment  is  shot  in  both  the  active  and 
re  components,"  and  that  recruiting  has  "en- 
:ered  serious  quality  and  number  problems," 
:he  result  that  "the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  in 
tion  of  strategic  peril."  Another  retired  Army 
j  al,  Colin  Powell,  put  it  more  plainly  last  De- 
er, on  Face  the  Nation,  saying  simply  that 
active  Army  is  about  broken" — an  over- 
rent of  very  real  problems. 
1  of  this  was  predictable.  It  happened  after 
ist  failed  war  as  well,  though  today  there  are 
/ivid  memories  of  the  state  of  the  U.S. 
sd  Forces  after  the  Vietnam  War.  Even  at 
ime,  most  people  were  focused  on  the  trag- 
ama  of  the  Saigon  evacuations.  Younger 
ricans  recognize  that  era's  makeshift  sleeve- 
jniforms — a  field  improvisation  that  ex- 
I  flesh  to  dangerous  insects — as  a  retro  fash- 
item  rather  than  obvious  evidence  of  a 
spread  breakdown  in  discipline.  Another 
<down,  in  maintenance,  grounded  a  signif- 
fraction  of  the  aircraft  of  all  services,  while 
urement  policy  had  drifted  so  far  from  rea- 
hat  revolutionary  innovations — laser-guid- 
omb  kits,  night  vision — were  starved  of 
Is  even  as  millions  of  dollars  were  found  to 
hase  hand-built  "General  Officers  Pistols" 
aved  in  brass  with  the  officer's  name  and 
:.  Postwar  planners  were  conspicuously  un- 
to cope  with  declining  funding,  especially 
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when  accelerating  inflation  made  nonsense  of 
annual  budgets. 

The  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  were  the  first  to 
recover.  Their  operation  and  maintenance  bud- 
gets were  much  too  small  for  the  vast  number  of 
aircraft  and  ships  in  hand,  which  still  included 
more  than  two  hundred  destroyers  that  dated 
back  to  the  Second  World  War.  Overhauls  kept 
being  delayed,  and  all  too  frequently  major  break- 
downs stopped  ships  dead  in  the  water,  even  as 
more  and  more  aircraft  were  becoming  "hangar 
queens"  that  could  not  fly  for  want  of  replacement 
parts.  The  solution  was  to  decommission  entire 
classes  of  older  warships  and  send  all  but  the  most 
modern  aircraft  to  take  the  desert  air  in  the  vast 
parking  lot  at  Davis-Mountain  Air  Force  Base, 
where  the  arid  climate  makes  hangars  unneces- 
sary. That  attacked  the  problem  at  both  ends. 
There  was  more  upkeep  money  per  unit  in  the  re- 
maining force,  and  the  oldest  equipment  that 
needed  the  most  maintenance  work  was  simply 
eliminated.  The  smaller  post-Vietnam  Navy  re- 
gained its  operational  edge  and  could  afford  to  de- 
velop new  warships,  while  the  smaller  Air  Force 
could  likewise  afford  to  develop  the  precision 
weapons  and  stealth  technology  of  today's  aircraft. 

Once  again,  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  are  short 
of  money  to  both  maintain  and  develop  their 
forces.  Post-Iraq,  defense  budgets  will  decline 
just  as  they  did  post- Vietnam,  and  again  the 
only  possible  remedy  will  be  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  forces.  The  Navy  has  already  started  doing  just 
that,  not  without  provoking  howls  of  protest. 
The  Air  Force  has  been  less  prompt  in  seeking 
economies,  but  it  eventually  will,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  can — even  those  who  fanta- 
size a  confrontation  with  China  cannot  deny 
that  its  modern  forces  are  tiny. 

After  Vietnam,  it  was  the  Army  and  the  Ma- 
rine ground  forces  that  faced  the  greatest  problems, 
and  it  will  be  the  same  post-Iraq.  This  time,  at 
least,  the  military  will  not  have  to  expel  tens  of 
thousands  of  enlisted  men  who  wanted  to  stay 
but  who  had  accumulated  too  many  disciplinary 
violations — and  that  at  a  time  when  even  habit- 
ual drunks  were  tolerated.  Today's  all-volunteer 
Army,  which  endures  drinkless,  sexless,  funless 
tours  in  the  featureless  landscapes  and  remark- 
ably ugly  towns  of  Iraq,  has  by  contrast  behaved 
with  saintly  restraint  and  shown  a  grim  devotion 
to  duty.  Nor  can  today's  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
be  reduced  in  numbers.  They  are  barely  large 
enough  to  manage  their  peacetime  garrison  duties, 
much  less  fight  two  simultaneous  wars. 
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Bur  there  is  one  process  thai  will  have  to  he  re- 
peated, and  in  almost  exactly  the  same  manner. 
The  Army  and  Marine  Corps  came  out  oi  the 
Vietnam  War  with  thoughtful  and  well-defined 
counterinsurgency  doctrines  and  tactics  that  were 
actually  completely  useless.  Over  the  next  several 
years,  they  were  able  to  move  beyond  those  doc- 
trines and  reconstitute  themselves  as  effective 
fighting  forces.  They  will  have  to  do  so  again  al- 
ter the  Iraq  war. 

After  Vietnam,  nearly  all  of  the  tactical  man- 
uals were  scrapped,  not  just  the  counterinsurgency 
nonsense  hut  the  pre-Vietnam  manuals  that  as- 
sumed the  prompt  and  liberal  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Army  turned  Us  attention  from 
Vietnam  to  the  Soviet  army  in  Europe,  lr  devel- 
oped an  entirely  new  maneuver  doctrine  to  resist 
the  mass  ot  armored  forces  that  was  poised  against 
the  West  German  border,  with  an  emphasis  on  ag- 
ile operations  and  high-quality  firep<  iwer.  The  best 
and  brightest  were  wonderfully  distracted  from 
the  Vietnam  shambles  as  rhe\  refocused  on  the 
challenge  ot  confronting  a  growing  Soviet  army. 

There  is  no  such  straightforward  challenge  to- 
day, hut  the  task  ahead  is  clear  nonetheless.  It  mil- 
itary occupations  are  certain  losers,  what  can  the 
military  do  to  stop  terrorism.'  In  tact,  there  are 
times  when  detectable  terrorist  "infrastructures"  be- 
gin to  emerge,  as  happened  in  Afghanistan  befi  ire 
2001,  when  Al  Qaeda  acquired  training  bases  and 
supply  stores  that  were  identified  and  that  could 
have  been,  and  should  have  been,  raided  and  de- 
stroyed. Attacking  such  targets  with  cruise  missiles, 
as  Bill  Clinton  did  in  1 998,  is  very  tempting  tor 
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presidents  and  military  chiefs  alike  be<  ause 
mates  the  risk  ot  casualties.  But  such 
achieve  little.  It  takes  hoots  on  the  groun 
circle  a  terrorist  camp,  kill  or  capture  itsd< 
and  thoroughly  search  buildings  and  cavi 
move  or  destroy  equipment  and  supplies 
would  he  swift  and  agile  operations,  tor  in  t 
advantage  of  surprise  is  invariably  wort 
than  massed  strength  laboriously  assembled 
ployed.  Some  raids  might  he  very  small,  recj 
only  a  handful  of  troops  and  lasting  onh 
hours.  Others  might  he  major  expeditior 
could  last  for  a  week — but  still  with  no  lira 
aftermath,  no  occupation  that  would  start  rl, 
al  cycle  oi  insurgency  and  repression.  ThaS 
proper  new  focus  for  the  Army  and  Marine 
This  major  transformation  in  strategic 
will  require  an  equally  major  transformatl 
force  structure.  Having  shifted  to  maneuvd 
tare  in  the  1980s,  the  combat  formations 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  must  now  evoh 
step  further  to  become  commando  force 
large.  Such  a  transformation  would  bring 
savings  in  itself,  because  today's  excessiv  eh 
ly  "Special  Operations  Forces" — which,  tl 
once  truly  specialized,  now  amount  to  ar| 
sized  fifth  service,  with  air,  naval,  and  grou 
ements — could  he  reabsorbed  into  the  d 
service  structures.  To  return  to  a  structi 
which  the  Special  Forces  really  are  speci 
would  release  much  funding  for  the  nev 
more  agile  Army  and  Marine  Corps  we  will 
once  our  troops  are  finally  disengaged  from   I 
futile  role  as  Mesopotamian  constables. 


DIPLOMACY 

BY  ANNE-MARIE  SLAUGHTER 


as* 


,n  a  rainy  day  in  1945,  soon  after  U.S.  troops 
'had  entered  the  German  concentration 
camp  at  Dachau,  the  American  commanding  of- 
ficer mounted  a  stage.  He  delivered  a  shorr  speech 
of  friendship,  at  the  close  ot  which  an  American 
color  guard  bore  the  Stars  and  Stripes  toward  the 
podium.  For  a  moment  it  looked  as  it  the  troops 
would  mount  the  platform  and  plant  the  Amer- 
ican flag  high  above  the  assembled  prisoners. 

But  at  the  last  moment,  upon  the  colonel's  signal,  they 
wheeled  toward  the  assembled  thousands,  carried 
our  flag  into  their  midst,  and  placed  it  there  in  line 
with  the  banners  borne  by  men  in  convict  stripes 
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tn  an  a  cloren 
victim  pei  pies 
And  at  this 
there  a  ruse  a 
shout — a  gener- 
al sh<  nit  i  it  br<  i- 
therhood  and 
joy  that  echi  ied 
around  the  sod- 
den walls. 


That  scene  comes  from  The  March  ofFreedor, 
Layman's  History  of  the  American  Peopl 
William  Harlan  Hale,  a  broadcaster  for  the  V, 
of  America.  Writing  in  1947,  Hale  describl 
world  in  which  the  United  States — the  gre; 
military  and  economic  power  and  the  unc 
lenged  victor  of  World  War  II — was  in  dang 
being  seen  as  arrogant  and  imperialist.  Americ 
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er,  saw  themselves  very  differently,  as  stand- 
for  what  was  right  and  promoting  univer- 
ues. 

;s  this  sound  familiar.7  The  paradox  of  Amer- 
>reign  policy  today  is  that  the  United  States, 
h  more  powerful  than  ever,  has  rarely  been 
in  the  world  and  never  more  reviled.  Ma- 
s  of  Turks,  Moroccans,  Jordanians,  and  Pak- 
s  believe  the  entire  U.S.  campaign  against 
c  terrorism  is  in  fact  meant  to  secure  oil  or 
;o  achieve  world  domination.  Further,  ma- 
ts in  all  those  countries,  as  well  as  in  France, 
any,  and  Russia,  say  that  the  Iraq  war  has 
|  them  less  confident  that  the  United  States 
to  promote  liberty  or  democracy  abroad, 
id  not  have  to  be  this  way.  As  I  have  watched 
Giuliani's  poll  numbers  rise,  I've  wondered 
rer  Americans  are  not  actually  nostalgic  for 
[me  immediately  after  the  attacks  of  Sep- 
:r  1 1 ,  200 1 ,  when  not  only  Americans  but  the 
rallied  around  our  country  in  acute  aware  - 
)f  a  common  humanity.  Remember,  citizens 
over  ninety  nations  lost  their  lives  in  the  at- 
The  United  Nations  passed  a  unanimous 
ition  supporting  the  United  States,  and  or- 
/  citizens  emailed  and  called  American  friends 
Dress  their  sorrow  and  solidarity, 
short,  everyone  was  with  us — until  we  told 
;,  both  in  word  and  in  deed,  that  if  they 
l't  with  us  they  were  against  us.  The  Bush  Ad- 
■tration  announced  that  we  had  no  use  either 
eaties  or  for  international  institutions,  instead 
rring  a  "coalition  of  the  willing";  insisted  we 
evidence  of  an  Iraqi  nuclear-weapons  pro- 
when  such  evidence  did  not,  in  fact,  exist; 
lit  a  second  U.N.  resolution  authorizing  the 
ion  of  Iraq  but  then  claimed,  when  the  votes 
second  resolution  were  not  forthcoming, 
we  did  not  need  this  authorization  after  all; 
red  that  the  Geneva  Conventions  did  not  ap- 
)  the  prisoners  at  Guantanamo  Bay;  passed  off 
buses  at  Abu  Ghraib,  and  also  at  Bagram,  as 
ivork  of  a  few  "bad  apples";  and  ignored  the 
ili-Palestinian  peace  process  in  favor  of  regime 
ige  in  Iraq.  Sadly,  the  list  goes  on  and  on, 
dthstanding  a  doubling  of  U.S.  foreign  aid 
:  2000,  as  well  as  some  efforts  by  Secretary  of 
:  Condoleezza  Rice  and  now  Secretary  of  De- 
:  Robert  Gates  to  turn  back  to  multilateral 
>macy.  An  entire  generation  of  citizens  around 
vorld  is  being  reared  with  no  memory  of  the 
the  United  States  played  in  World  War  II  and 
Hold  War  but  with  plenty  of  evidence  that  the 
d's  lone  superpower  is  anogant,  incompetent, 
indifferent. 

new  U.S.  president,  of  either  party,  must 
:ch  a  diplomatic  offensive  to  restore  Ameri- 
moral  and  political  leadership  in  the  world, 
rst,  we  must  close  Guantanamo.  The  Amer- 
prison — and  our  treatment  of  "enemy  com- 


batants" in  the  War  on  Terror  more  generally — 
is  the  single  most  tangible  symbol  of  what  the  rest 
of  the  world  sees  as  our  hypocrisy.  We  profess  to 
uphold  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law,  but  we 
are  holding,  and  abusing,  hundreds  of  individu- 
als who  have  virtually  no  legal  rights  or  access  to 
judicial  review.  We  cannot  possibly  lead  a  glob- 
al fight  against  terrorism  as  long  as  other  nations 
see  us  as  violating  their  laws  and  our  own. 

Second,  we  must  get  serious  about  nuclear  dis- 
armament. The  Bush  Administration  has  spent 
much  of  its  second  term  trying  to  prevent  nu- 
clear proliferation  in  Iran  and  North  Korea,  but 
it  has  achieved  frustratingly  few  results.  It  is  time 
to  return  to  the  grand  bargain  laid  out  in  the 
1968  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  where- 
by non-nuclear  powers — including  the  members 
of  the  "axis  of  evil" — agreed  not  to  pursue  nuclear 
weapons  provided  ( 1 )  they  can  receive  technical 
assistance  for  civilian  nuclear  projects  and  (2) 
the  nuclear  powers  agree  to  diminish  their  own 
arsenals  over  time.  The  American  counter-pro- 
liferation agenda  would  find  much  more  support 
around  the  world  today  if  it  grew  from  a  shared 
commitment  to  a  future  free  of  nuclear  violence. 

Third,  we  should  join  the  International  Crim- 
inal Court.  In  1998  the  nations  of  the  world  took 
the  unprecedented  step  of  creating  a  permanent 
international  court  to  try  the  most  heinous  crimes: 
war  crimes,  crimes  against  humanity,  and  other 
grave  offenses.  Instead  of  embracing  this  advance 
for  the  rule  of  law,  the  United  States  has  refused 
to  join  the  court,  and  indeed  has  actively  worked 
to  undermine  it.  We  pride  ourselves  that  in  this 
country  no  one  is  above  the  law.  But  this  pride 
should  not  end  at  the  border.  An  America  that 
binds  itself  to  common  principles  and  practices 
would  be  a  far  better  advocate  for  justice  in  the 
world  than  one  that  makes  rules  only  for  others. 

Fourth,  we  must  reform  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  and  other  global  institutions.  Why  should 
India,  with  a  billion  people,  not  have  a  permanent 
seat  on  the  council?  Why  isn't  a  single  African  or 
Middle  Eastern  or  Latin  American  country  per- 
manently represented  on  the  world's  highest 
decision-making  body?  Similarly,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank  have 
weighted  voting  systems  that  are  stacked  in  favor 
of  a  handful  of  countries.  As  students  of  Ameri- 
can history  know,  leaving  large  swaths  of  inter- 
ested parties  out  of  political  institutions  is  a  recipe 
for  instability. 

Fifth,  we  must  try  to  stop  global  warming. 
Climate  change  threatens  us  all,  but  it  will  most 
affect  the  poor  countries  close  to  the  equator. 
Consider  Bangladesh,  where  150  million  people 
are  packed  onto  a  low-lying,  flood-prone  river 
delta:  sea-level  rise  will  decimate  them,  and 
yet  Bangladeshis  have  almost  no  say  in  global 
climate  policymaking,  which  is  dominated  by 
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the  United  States,  the  European  Union,  Chi- 
na, and  other  large  nations.  We  are  the  world's 
largest  emitters,  so  without  our  intensive  diplo- 
matic engagement  and  leadership,  the  world 
will  never  take  the  steps  necessary  to  reduce 
carbon  emissions  and  develop  new,  clean 
sources  of  energy. 

These  five  steps  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
restoring  America's  political  influence  and  diplo- 
matic leadership  in  the  world.  As  we  see  all  too 
vividly  and  painfully  in  Iraq,  force  has  its  limits. 
Most  ot  the  threats  we  face  today  demand  glob- 
al cooperation,  and  cooperation  demands  diplo- 
macy. Diplomacy,  in  turn,  is  a  game  ot  suasion, 


not  coercion.  The  more  that  America  is  ies 
and  admired  in  the  world,  the  <ji< mi  i  « 
diplomatic  powers  he. 

Equally  important,  taking  these  steps  wo 
low  us  to  reclaim  the  values — liberty,  demo 
equality,  justice,  tolerance,  humility,  and  t; 
ihat  hind  us  together  as  a  nation.  Recall  the 
at  Dachau.  The  country  1  know  and  lo\ 
country  that  flies  its  flag  alongside  other  n, 
not  above  them.  It  is  a  country  that  negq 
rather  than  dictates.  It  is  a  country  that 
through  self-restraint  rather  than  by  procla 
itself  tree  of  all  constraints.  It  is  a  country  tl 
have  been,  anil  can  he  again. 


11.  THE  NATIONAL  CHARACTER 

BY  EARL  SHORRIS 


The  undoing  of  the  American  character  has  a 
long  history.  It  took  more  than  half  a  centu- 
ry from  a  summer's  day  in  August,  when  the  Unit- 
ed States  used  the  first  weapon  of  mass  destruction, 
to  the  lies  the  Bush  Administration  used  to  cov- 
er its  invasion  ot  Iraq.  Had  there  not  been  that  hor- 
rific day  at  Hiroshima,  and  had  the  tear  generat- 
ed by  that  day  not  remained  in  the  American 
consciousness,  passed  on  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, the  Senate  might  not  have  voted  Bush  the 
power  to  invade  a  sovereign  nation.  But  the  World 
Trade  Center  had  been  destroyed  by  the  time  the 
Senate  voted,  and  all  the  tears  hidden  away  in  the 
soul  of  a  society  in  love  with  its  comforts  had 
reemerged — nowhere  more  powerfully  than  in 
the  man  who  sat  in  a  classroom  tull  ot  children  on 
9/11,  paralyzed  by  the  dreadful  news.  It  is  not 
power  hut  tear  that  corrupts — it  not  absolutely 
then  deeply,  beyond  the  harrier  ot  reason.  The 
wound  ot  tear  has  produced  six  ot  the  worst  years 
in  American  history,  worse  even  than  the  Civil 
War,  for  there  is  no  Abraham  Lincoln  to  guide  the 
moral  character  ot  the  country,  nor  is  there  a 
forseeable  end  t<  i  this  war:  we  can  no  longer  he  cer- 
tain even  of  its  geographical  or  political  limits.  We 
are  a  tearful  nation  now,  led  by  fearful  people. 
That  is  the  problem  we  must  try  to  resolve. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  Dietrich  Bonhoef- 
fer,  a  Lutheran  minister  and  author  of  an  im- 
portant work  ot  philosophy,  raised  again  Aristo- 
tle's question  ot  a  disposition  to  evil.  It  was  not 
so  much  a  single  evil  act  that  concerned  Bon- 
hoeffer,  a  German,  as  it  was  the  disposition  to 
evil.  His  concern  led  him  to  leave  a  sate  posi- 
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tion  in  the  United 
States  and  return 
to  Germany  to  op- 
pose Hitler.  He 
was  implicated  in 
the  plot  to  kill  the 
Fiihrer,  and  Bon- 

hoeffer  was  sent  to  prison  and  then  to  Flo 
burg  concentration  camp.  Shortly  befon 
liberation  ot  the  camp  he  was  stripped,  mar 
through  the  corridors  to  the  gallows, 
hanged.  His  legacy  is  that  an  ordinary  man 
a  hero,  may  raise  the  hero's  question  ab< 
government.  Do  the  actions  of  the  Bush 
ministration  and  its  supporters  in  the  Con 
result  from  a  disposition  to  evil?  And  if  th' 
not  the  disposition  of  all  of  them,  it  cannc  , 
denied  in  the  case  of  Cheney,  Rumsfeld,  R 
Wolfowitz,  and  even  Bush  himself. 

It  their  actions  had  been  limited  to  the  pi 
cution  of  a  war,  the  war  itself  might  be  called  t 
gle  evil  act,  but  it  is  part  of  a  congeries  of  acts 
point  in  at  least  some  persons  to  a  dispositic 
evil.  No  more  serious  charge  can  be  levied  ag: 
a  person  or  a  government.  If  the  charge  is  cor 
Bonhoeffer's  life  tells  us  that  we  should  not 
for  historians  to  make  the  judgment.  And 
judgment  is  correct,  we  should  try  to  unders 
the  etiology  ot  evil. 

The  war  did  not  come  about  because  of  a 
litical  miscalculation  or  the  misreading  of  an 
avoidable  accident.  It  is  not  an  error.  It  is  an 
ical  failure  that  has  spread  through  ev 
department  ot  this  administration,  into  the  C 
gress,  and  down  into  the  states.  In  the  promc 
of  the  war,  Paul  Wolfowitz  chief  among  them 
can  see  that  fearsome  times,  fearful  ideas,  un 
lay  their  history  and  thinking.  For  Wolfowi 
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mily  members  killed  in  the  Holocaust.  For 
:y  and  Rumsfeld  it  was  the  Cold  War,  with 
stant  threat  of  a  new  kind  of  death,  one  that 
sed  to  obliterate  all  memory  of  the  dead. 
\ew  kind  of  death  heralded  the  final  tri- 
of  technology  over  the  human  desire  to 
i,  to  imagine  someone  in  centuries  to  come 
I  that  the  scattered  stones  had  been  worked 
intelligent  hand. 

abhor  cowardice  and  revere  courage  in  part 
s  good  courage  does  the  rest  of  our  charac- 
1  Ancient  Greece  it  was  one  of  the  four  car- 
virtues,  along  with  temperance,  prudence, 
istice,  none  of  which  can  be  found  in  either 
ash  Administration  or  the  majority  of  the 
ress.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  which  is  the 
inent  virtue  or  the  parent  of  the  others,  but 
an  say  with  some  certainty  that  a  fearful 
i  is  unlikely  to  be  temperate,  prudent,  or 
t  is  reasonable  to  think  that  as  courage  im- 
s  the  moral  character  of  a  person  or  a  gov- 
ern, fear  worsens  it.  Cutting  taxes  for  the 
nd  adding  billions  to  the  national  debt  is  not 
nt.  Leaving  millions  of  people,  many  of  them 
en,  in  dire  poverty  in  the  richest  nation  in 
story  of  the  world  is  not  just.  Silencing  the 
is  not  temperate,  nor  is  secret  surveillance  of 
tizenry.  Failing  to  put  an  end  to  an  unjust  war 
se  one  is  afraid,  like  the  Democrats,  of  reper- 
)ns  at  the  polls  is  anything  but  courageous, 
his  were  a  sermon  I  might  speak  of  the  oth- 
:  of  virtues:  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  The 
ximent  has  an  overabundance  of  faith,  if  by 
we  mean  the  expectation  of  heaven,  but  by 
ime  token  the  government  seems  to  have  lit- 
3pe  for  a  better  life  on  earth,  paying  no  at- 
an  to  the  sickening  of  the  planet,  and  char- 
now  utterly  without  representation  in  our 
"nment.  Of  the  Christian  virtues,  none  has 
more  demeaned  by  this  government  than 
An  ancient  definition  of  the  word  "antin- 
'  is  the  belief  that  faith  gives  one  permission 
immit  immoral  acts.  One  such  act  might  be 
irt  a  war  by  invading  and  occupying  a  distant 
try,  fomenting  a  civil  war  in  which  non- 
?atants  die  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  a  day.  A 
emporary  definition  of  antinomy  is  adher- 
to  conflicting  principles:  imperialism  and 
jcracy,  as  in  the  plan  to  impose  democracy 
jgh  military  occupation, 
ne  word  "virtue,"  in  either  the  Greek  or 
.stian  sense,  does  not  apply  to  the  Bush 
tinistration  or  to  many  of  its  cohort  in 
gress.  Some  of  our  representatives  now  lie, 
rs  accept  bribes,  at  least  one  abused  chil- 
,  many  participate  in  fixing  elections,  and 
i  there  is  the  war.  The  result  has  been  an 
;rican  decline  so  precipitous  it  may  not  be 
rsed  for  generations,  if  ever.  If  there  was  a 
tod  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  fall,  it 


may  have  been  the  wish  of  the  country  to  en- 
gage life  at  a  distance,  to  think,  as  I  am  doing 
here,  of  grand  issues,  the  works  and  minds  of 
philosophers  and  fools,  hut  not  to  engage  a 
world  where  white  bread  is  sold  by  the  slice  or 
a  man  must  labor  for  an  hour  to  earn  a  tomato. 
Distance  is  a  means  of  managing  fear.  It  was 
not  Hiroshima  that  made  nuclear  weapons  so 
fearsome  but  the  ritual  of  American  school- 
children hiding  under  their  desks  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  war. 

The  fear  that  drives  the  government  comes  of 
the  inescapable  logic  of  history  and  self-regard:  if 
we  are  good  and  we  killed  140,000  people,  main- 
ly women  and  children,  on  a  single  morning  in 
summer  and  soon  thereafter  repeated  the  act  in 
Nagasaki  as  if  to  prove  our  willingness  to  engage 
in  mass  destruction,  what  can  we  expect  of  our  en- 
emies who  are  not  good?  If  we  responded  to  an  at- 
tack on  the  World  Trade  Center  by  invading  a 
country  that  had  no  part  in  the  attack  and  we 
are  good,  what  can  we  expect  of  our  enemies  who 
are  not  good?  We  are  not  gods.  We  have  no  sense 
of  atonement. 

We  have  become  brave  in  answering  pollsters 
and  timid  in  pursuing  action.  At  the  speed  of  the 
world  now,  another  eighteen  months  of  a  gov- 
ernment with  a  disposition  to  evil  is  time  enough 
for  the  compounding  of  its  acts,  for  its  failures  to 
settle  into  permanence.  The  undoing  of  these  last 
six  years  may  not  be  possible;  certainly  it  cannot 
happen  soon.  It  is  a  comfort  of  sorts  to  think  that 
the  disposition  to  evil  is  limited  to  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration and  its  followers  in  the  legislature, 
but  there  is  an  itch  in  that  idea.  Bush  and  his  min- 
ions in  the  Congress  were  reelected  in  2004-  Could 
there  have  been  any  cause  for  that  but  fear?  And 
would  the  country  have  turned  against  him  if  the 
predictions  of  his  court  of  fools  had  been  correct 
and  the  invasion  and  occupation  had  been  "a  piece 
of  cake"?  The  kinds  of  death  that  make  us  fearful 
now  have  no  antecedents.  No  one  had  used  a 
weapon  of  mass  destruction  before  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  and  no  one  has  used  such  a  weapon 
since,  hut  there  are  thousands  of  such  weapons 
now,  waiting.  There  had  never  been  such  a  sudden 
ami  devastating  attack  on  the  U.S.  mainland  as  the 
one  on  9/11. 

The  first  step  in  understanding  how  the  coun- 
try will  think  of  this  different  death  and  what 
parts,  if  any,  of  the  necessary  reversal  of  the  Bush 
years  it  will  accomplish  is  the  understanding  that 
the  actions  of  these  last  six  years  were  not  a  prop- 
er response,  that  a  disposition  to  evil  is  not  a  res- 
olution of  feat.  To  the  three  basic  questions  writ- 
ten by  Immanuel  Kant  at  the  height  of  the 
Enlightenment — "What  can  I  know?  What  should 
I  do?  What  may  I  hope?" — we  must  add  another: 
Why  am  I  so  afraid? 

It  is  a  beginning.  '<-+ 
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An  online  interactive 


Four  decades  after  the  federal  government  outlawed  LSD,  forcing 
a  vibrant  subculture  underground,  the  Internet  is  now  allowing 
altered-state  aficionados  to  commune  in  a  spirit  of  innovation 
not  seen  since  the  sixties.  Those  assembling  at  the  drug  resource 
website  Erowid  include  everyone  from  dropouts  and  casual  users 
to  toxicologists  and  researchers;  traffic  hovers  at  around  one  mil- 
lion unique  visitors  a  month,  with  somewhat  lower  numbers  when 
colleges  are  on  break.  The  site's  mostly  user-created  content  is  re- 
viewed first  by  a  network  of  trained  volunteers  and  then  hy  Erowid's 
small  paid  staff.  By  drawing  on  the  collective  knowledge  of  its 
many  remote  and  devoted  users,  Erowid  has  compiled  one  of  the 
world's  most  exhaustive  and  accurate  collections  ol  informal  ion 
on  recreational  drugs  and  their  use,  making  the  search  tor  thai  elu- 
sive high  as  easy  as  booting  up  and  logging  on. 


Erowid's  more  than  40,000  pages  of  content  contain  extensive  in- 
formation on  just  about  all  psychotropic  substances,  including  this 
synthetic  hallucinogen,  2C-T-7,  also  known  as  Blue  Mystic.  Visi- 
tors can  learn  that  2C-T-7  is  most  commonly  taken  orally  in  dos- 
es of  15-30  mg,  that  it  takes  ..'fleet  in  sixty  to  ninety  minutes,  and 
th.it  a  trip  lasts  three  to  seven  hours,  with  an  hour  or  two  of  after- 
effects. Erowid's  ultimate  credibility  comes  from  its  willingness  to 
address  the  downside  of  drugs.  According  to  the  site,  some  users  of 
Blue  Mystic  report  being  "completely  diss,  iciated,"  "experiencing  in- 
tense and  frightening  body  pains,"  and  "becoming  belligerent."  In 
one  of  the  site's  thousands  of  user  testimonials,  a  friend  of  a  seven- 
teen-year-old who  overdosed  on  2C-T-7  writes:  "He  spent  the  last 
minutes  of  his  lite  screaming  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  '1  DON'T 
WANT  TO  DIE!  THIS  IS  STUPID"'  Erowid  concludes  its  report 
on  this  death,  "Recreational  use  of  research  chemicals  can  kill.  :(" 


Erowid  is  also  a  place  where  drug  buffs  come  together  to  explore  the 
science  behind  mind-altering  substances.  Here  the  site  gives  Blue 
Mystic's  chemical  name,  and  other  pages  include  complex  images  of 
the  drug's  molecular  structure.  C  chemists  and  amateur  drug  makers  go 
to  Erowid  tor  tips  on  how  to  produce  different  highs  by  slightly  mod- 
ifying a  drug's  chemical  makeup.  To  try  to  keep  pace  with  these  lim- 
itless innovations,  the  government  has  made  criminal  any  new  chem- 
ical compound  "substantially  similar"  to  an  existing  illegal  one.  But  the 
ambiguity  of  this  language  means  prosecutions  are  problematic,  so  the 
DEA  still  must  determine  which  of  the  new  synthetic  drugs  showing 
up  on  its  radar  to  specifically  outlaw.  Alexander  Shulgin,  the  inven- 
tor of  Blue  Mystic  and  an  early  popularizer  of  ecstasy,  posts  his  own  de- 
tailed recipes  and  reflections  on  Erowid.  Want  to  know  why  a  certain 
compound  turned  brown  while  separating  at  50  degrees  Fahrenheit.7 
An  Erowid  reader  can  simply  click  a  link  and  ask  Shulgin  directly. 
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s  a  staff  writer  at  Politico.com. 
ly  writing  a  book  about  American 


Erowid  does  not  sell  drugs  on  its  site  or  even  point  buyers  in  the 
right  direction  (you'll  need  Google  for  that).  Yet  drugs,  along  with 
the  psychedelic  experiences  they  elicit,  are  fetishized  in  its  pages. 
(A  membership  donation  lands  such  thank-you  gifts  as  a  DRUG 
GEEK  T-shirt  or  a  silver  drug-molecule  pendant.)  Highs  are  de- 
scribed— e.g.,  this  "colorful  visuals" — with  a  detail  and  ardor 
more  often  found  in  wine  criticism.  "[Mjuch  like  mescaline  but 
less  sparkly,"  Shulgin  and  his  wife  write  of  2C-T-7  on  their  joint 
Erowid  page.  "Lots  of  movement  and  aliveness — velvety  ap- 
pearance and  increased  depth  perception."  A  user  called  Flood 
notes  of  his  experience:  "Tracers  from  movement  are  extreme- 
ly heavy,  very  colorful,  I  remember  .  .  .  color  dripping  off  of 
everything."  The  site  has  even  adopted  a  shorthand  rating  sys- 
tem— a  1  being  an  undistinguished  trip  with  mild  hallucina- 
tions, a  4  "a  rare  and  precious  transcendental  state." 


"Truth,  accuracy,  and  integrity  in  publishing  information  about  psy- 
choactives will  lead  to  healthier  and  more  balanced  choices,  behav- 
ior, and  policies,"  write  the  two  founders  of  Erowid,  who  go  by  the 
names  Earth  and  Fire.  Yet  such  prominence  on  the  Web  can  have 
undesirable  effects  as  well.  Here  Erowid  relates  that  2C-T-7  was 
banned  following  a  jump  in  its  Internet  sales  in  1999,  but  the  drug 
gained  notoriety  only  after  Shulgin  posted  news  of  his  invention  on 
the  site.  Indeed,  the  DEA  may  never  have  even  heard  of  Blue  Mystic 
if  not  for  Erowid.  The  government  also  continues  to  deem  Erowid  a 
threat.  In  2004,  after  Earth  wrote  the  DEA  to  correct  inaccuracies  on 
the  agency's  website,  he  received  this  note  in  reply:  "With  all  due  re- 
spect, you  will  appreciate  that  it  is  highly  inappropriate  for  us  to  es- 
tablish any  sort  of  dialogue.  We  are  on  opposite  sides  of  a  very  high 
fence.  Please  do  not  contact  me  again.  Thank  you." 


By  following  this  link,  readers  can  learn  how  to  cook  up  Blue  Mys- 
tic themselves,  an  elaborate  process  that  begins  with  3.4  g  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide  in  50  ml  of  hot  methanol  and  ends  many  steps 
ater  with  "spectacular  white  crystals."  Unlike  Wikipedia,  another 
top  result  turned  up  by  search  engines  when  the  drug-curious  go 
looking,  Erowid  not  only  informs  minds  but  offers  hundreds  of 
ways  to  alter  them  chemically.  Visitors  to  the  site  can  find  a 
psychoactive  experience  that  suits  them  best  by  choosing  from 
an  astounding  175  chemical  drugs  (including  some  70  pharma- 
ceuticals) and  1 16  plants  and  herbs.  A  generation  ago  the  aver- 
age user  would  have  been  mostly  limited  to  whatever  handful  of 
in-drugs  was  then  being  pushed  and  praised.  Today,  all  that's  need- 
ed is  an  Internet  connection  and  a  chemistry  set  to  browse  y<  >ur 
way  to  a  custom  high.  n 
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CHEMO  WORLD 

Surviving  the  cancer  unit 
By  Sallie  Tisdale 


IcJeveral  years  ago,  I  began  working 
on  a  small  oncology  unit  at  Providence 
Portland  Medical  Center  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  The  unit,  known  as  5-K,  is 


ir  well  requires  me  to  be  at  my  best. 
There  is,  too,  the  vague  pleasure  of 
feeling  competentin  a  place  where  most 
people  can't  imagine  working.  The 


cer,  that  having  cancer  is  norm? 
we're  all  just  used  to  it.  1  know  a 
healthy  survivors,  but  often  the 
nitude  ot  the  disease  asserts  itse! 


shaped  like  a  T  and  can  hold  twenty 
patients  at  a  time.  Its  small  size,  the 
closely  knit  team,  the  long  relation- 
ships with  returning  patients,  felt  ex- 
actly right.  Nurses  who  come  to  5-K 
usually  stay  a  long  time.  The  work  is 
complex,  challenging,  intimate.  To  do 

Sallie  Tisdale's  hunk  Women  of  the  Way: 
Discovering  2,500  Years  of  Buddhist 
Wisdom,  is  just  out  in  paperback  from 
HarperSanFrancisco . 
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world  of  cancer  is  a  world  unto  itself. 
Double  doors  at  each  end  shut  out  the 
rest  of  the  hospital  in  a  kind  of  quar- 
antine— keeping  germs  out  but  also 
keeping  the  cancer  in. 

So  many  people  in  my  circle  of  fam- 
ily and  friends  have  had  cancer  that 
not  to  be  one  of  them  feels  strange  at 
times.  On  5-K,  this  circle  has  expand- 
ed to  include  many  strangers.  Some- 
times ir  seems  as  it  everyone  has  can- 


mother's  early  death  from  breast 
cer  raises  my  risk  of  the  disease  si 
icantly,  so  I  have  a  mammogram  t  |b 
year.  Last  year,  the  technician 
my  films  and  left  me  in  my  dratty  g 
She  came  back  a  few  minutes  later 
said  I  needed  to  go  down  the  ha 
an  ultrasound  as  well.  She  couldn' 
plain  why;  I'm  sure  she  didn't  n 
know.  The  ultrasound  techni 
would  only  tell  me  there  was  a  "si 


"Burst,"  .i  photogram  h\  Leigh  Anne  Langwell.  I  iourtesy  the  artist  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Sai 


id  then  she  left  with  her  own  set 
tures.  I  waited  in  the  dim, 
■d  room;  I  waited  in  a  quivering 
at  had  a  life  of  its  own.  When 
mg  physician  arrived,  I  almost 
jl  him. 

ik,"  I  said.  "Look,  I  work  on 
|ou  tell  me  what  the  hell  is  go- 
,  right  now." 

.,  we're  not  thinking  a  malig- 
"  he  said,  surprised.  1  wanted 
to  hit  him.  I  wanted  to 
yell:  You  tell  me  that  first. 

lancer"  is  a  catchword  for  a  group 
ases  defined  by  the  cell  in  which 
riginate.  Different  cancers  have 
nt  courses,  prognoses,  and  treat  - 
they  are  different  diseases.  Some 
it  and  some  are  slow,  some  are 
ely  easy  to  treat  and  others  al- 
mpossible.  They  all  involve  ab- 
.1  cells  without  a  useful  function, 
hat  are  not  orderly  and  are  not 
tiled  by  the  normal  mechanisms 
lanage  cell  growth.  Tumors  can 
i  in  size  in  two  to  three  months, 
s  time  of  diagnosis,  many  have 
:asized  to  new  sites.  The  cancer  is 
it  has  broken  free,  and  the  second- 
ition  tumors  are  often  genetical- 
ved,  with  new  properties.  With 
nove,  the  cells  become  more  prim- 
evolving  into  a  kind  of  ur-cell. 
are  cancers  called  "unknown  pri- 
— the  cells  are  so  plain  their  ori- 
n't  be  identified.  These  are  cells 
chopaths:  twisted,  clever,  self- 
tctive,  taking  victims  down  along 
ay. 

e  number  of  cells  involved  is  dif- 
to  grasp.  By  the  time  cancer  is 
ted,  many  millions  of  abnormal 
re  present,  and  they  are  usually  di- 
rapidly.  Treatment  is  a  matter  of 
g  as  many  of  these  abnormal  cells 
ssible,  as  fast  as  possible,  without 
g  the  patient  in  the  bargain.  Most 
logists  are  reluctant  to  use  the 
"cure,"  and  tend  to  speak  of  can- 
s  a  chronic  disease.  The  goal  of 
nent  is  remission,  a  state  in  which 
incer  can't  be  detected.  Remission 
r't  mean  there  is  no  cancer  in  the 
.  Animal  studies  suggest  that  mil- 
of  cancer  cells  remain  hidden  in 
>erson  considered  "cancer  free." 
le  immune  surveillance  theory  of 
er  holds  that  in  a  way  we  all  do 
cancer,  that  a  healthy  immune 


system  fights  off  rogue  cells  as  they 
appear.  (New  research  indicates  that 
cancer  in  turn  can  shut  off  crucial 
parts  of  the  immune  system,  actively 
dismantling  what  might  attack  it.)  A 
person's  immune  system  may  be  able 
to  eliminate  those  remaining  cells  one 
by  one,  the  way  one  fights  a  cold,  and 
the  remission  will  be  durable.  As  with 
other  chronic  diseases,  in  theory  can- 
cer patients  could  simply  continue  to 
take  anticancer  drugs  their  entire 
lives — if  the  drugs  were  not 


5 


so  toxic. 


'-K  is  on  the  same  floor  as  the 
Robert  W.  Franz  Cancer  Research 
Center,  and  at  any  given  time  almost 
every  cancer  treatment  is  represented 
there.1  Patients  are  receiving  various 
kinds  of  immunotherapy  and  chemo- 
therapy, having  radiation  treatments, 
and  recovering  from  surgery.  There  is 
often  at  least  one  person  having  a 
stem-cell  transplant.  Others  are  there 
because  of  the  kinds  of  problems  that 
tend  to  accompany  cancer  and  its 
treatments,  like  infections.  5-K  is  a  re- 
gional center  for  peripheral  stem-cell 
transplants  and  one  of  only  a  few  dozen 
centers  for  high-dose  Interleukin-2 
(IL-2)  therapy  in  the  United  States.2 
When  I  first  started  in  the  unit,  I 
was  told  by  more  than  one  nurse,  "If 
you  can  work  on  5-K,  you  can  work 
anywhere."  As  a  population,  5-K  pa- 
tients are  sicker  than  most  in  the  hos- 
pital, skirting  the  edge  of  instability 
and  crisis  repeatedly.  They  may  stay 
for  weeks  at  a  time  and  return  again 
and  again  over  a  period  of  years.  Quite 
a  few  die  there.  Assignments  on  the 
three  daily  nursing  shifts  are  doled  out 
partly  according  to  the  level  of  care 
each  patient  requires  and  partly  on  the 
level  of  training  of  the  nurses.  My 
training  as  a  5-K  floor  nurse  took  more 
than  a  year  and  will  never  stop;  it  in- 
cludes special  instruction  in  chemo- 
therapy, transplants,  immunotherapy, 
and  cardiac  monitoring,  and  studying 


'  Many  people  with  cancer  never  stay  m  a 
hospital,  receiving  all  their  treatments  as 
outpatients.  People  are  on  5-K  because  of 
their  general  health  or  the  seriousness  oj 
their  treatment. 

2  IL-2,  a  cellular  protein,  is  currently  the  only 
curative  treatment  for  patients  with  metasta- 
tic malignant  melanoma  and  kidney  cancer. 


for  my  national  certification  as  an  on- 
cology nurse. 

In  the  time  I've  worked  there,  we've 
had  a  wedding,  a  number  of  birthday 
parties,  some  anniversaries,  many 
deaths,  many  emergencies,  several  re- 
suscitations, the  occasional  family 
fight.  There  is  no  cancer  demograph- 
ic, no  particular  population:  this  is 
everyone,  from  everywhere.  This  is 
the  musician  who  hauls  her  IV  pole 
down  five  flights  so  she  can  play  the 
grand  piano.  This  is  the  young  man 
covered  in  tattoos  who  was  turned 
away  from  two  emergency  rooms  for 
lack  of  money  before  he  came  to  Prov- 
idence  and  was  diagnosed  with 
leukemia.  This  is  the  young  Mexican 
father  who  has  no  papers  and  has  been 
treated  without  cost  for  years.  This  is 
the  ice-skating  instructor  who  had 
been  a  Sweetheart  of  Sigma  Chi,  the 
avid  hiker  who  can  no  longer  walk, 
the  lawyer  who  likes  to  have  whole 
pizzas  delivered  to  his  room  from  the 
joint  down  the  street.  They  range  in 
age  from  eighteen  into  the  nineties, 
are  all  races,  many  nationalities,  all 
degrees  of  wealth  and  lack  of  it. 

Christa,  a  forty-four-year-old  woman 
now  in  remission,  told  me  that  when 
she  was  first  diagnosed  with  lymphoma, 
everything  happened  terribly  fast.  "I 
was  carried  along  in  this  urgent  wave," 
she  said.  "People  kept  talking  about 
getting  second  opinions,  but  it  was  so 
urgent  I  was  just  swept  along."  People 
with  cancer  are  overwhelmed  first  by 
fear,  then  by  information,  then  by 
noise  and  change,  and  finally  by  con- 
tinual tiny  losses  that  etch  away  at 
their  sense  of  self  like  water  on  a  stone. 
Modesty  is  one  of  the  first  things  to 
go,  and  privacy  hardly  exists.  People 
sometimes  are  admitted  to  the  unit  di- 
rectly from  the  doctor's  office,  having 
just  heard  the  news.  There's  no  time  to 
pack  a  bag;  they  are  literally  stripped 
before  the  day  is  done.  I  remember  a 
man  who  buried  his  wife  on  December 
22,  and  on  Christmas  Eve  was  admit- 
ted to  5-K,  having  been  diagnosed  with 
leukemia  that  morning.  He  sat  up  in 
bed  with  an  unfocused,  sagging  shock 
in  his  face,  barely  answering  my  ques- 
tions. He  was  facing  a  brand-new  life, 
which  had  arrived  without  warning. 

1  think  this  is  why  most  of  my  5-K 
patients  prefer  watching  Animal  Plan- 
et to  anything  else  <  in  television.  They 
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itch  IV,  and  they  char 
desultorily  with  relatives,  main  of 
whom  essentially  mine  in  for  the  du- 
ration. (We  provide  beds  for  them;  al- 
ter a  few  days  the  small  hospital  rooms 
are  draped  with  drying  laundry,  sun- 
rises, family  photos,  and  knitting.)  The 
patients  walk  the  halls  in  varying  de- 
grees ot  boredom,  anxiety,  or  persis- 
tence. Because  of  their  low  resistance 
to  infection,  many  are  strongly  en 
couraged  not  to  wander  outside  the 
unit's  small  range.  Most  wear  hospital 
gowns,  women  sometimes  in  nice  pa- 
jamas or  clutching  a  robe,  men  some- 
rimes  without  shirrs,  all  with  the  same 
gray  slipper  socks.  They  push  their  IV 
poles  and  look  at  one  another:  the  thin- 
ning hair,  the  fuzzy  heads,  the  bald 
heads,  the  occasional  surgical  mask, 
the  gaunt  faces,  the  reflections  ot  them- 
selves. You  can  tell  which  visitors  arc 
new:  they  arc  the  ones  who  stop  to 
read  the  inspirational  posters  with  the 
careful  concentration  of  schoolchild- 
ren. The  veterans  arc  in  the  kitchen, 
making  a  new  pot  of  coffee. 

I  i  ead  the  charts.  I  know  what 
some  of  the  code  words  mean,  the 
scan  results,  the  markers  rhar  indi- 
cate a  good  prognosis,  a  bad  progno- 
sis. One  nurse  sometimes  wears  a  pin 
that  says  CANC1  K  si  |<  :KS.  This  is  one 
way  to  pur  ir.  The  very  idea  of  what 
we  do  here,  so  peculiarly  intimate,  so 
daringly  rude — the  things  we  ask  are 
so  unfair,  the  disease  itself  such  ef- 
frontery— and  it  is  usually  at  this 
moment  ot  reflection  that  my  pager 
goes  off  and  interrupts  me.  I  don't 
have  the  right  to  know  wh.it  I  know 
about  others,  to  see  wb.it  1  see  of 
their  secrets — how  can  anyone? — so 
I  try  to  hold  my  knowledge  as  lightly 
as  a  tine  glass  vase,  bound  to  break. 

For  many  weeks,  we  cared  tor  a 
young  woman,  a  horn-again  Christian 
with  non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma.  Sin 
came  to  5-K  for  a  stem-cell  transplant. 
She  was  admitted  to  the  large  room 
usually  reserved  tor  transplants,  the 
one  equipped  with  special  air  filters  to 
reduce  contaminants.  The  night  she 
finished  the  high-dose  chemotherapy 
that  starts  the  process,  she  was  a  bit 
nauseated  bur  still  feeling  all  right. 
Her  room  was  madly  decorated  with 
drawings  and  dolls  and  quilts  and  flash- 
ing Christmas  tree  lights  and  signs  and 
pillows.  I  slid  quietly  in  and  out  of  her 
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room  all  evening,  hanging  and  adjust- 
ing a  blood  transfusion,  listening  to 
her  heart  and  lungs,  checking  the 
pump  that  delivered  anti-nausea  med- 
ication, tesring  her  urine  to  make  sure 
the  drugs  hadn't  damaged  her  bladder. 
A  group  of  friends  arrived  with  a  key- 
board and  a  few  guitars,  and  she  sat 
cross-legged  on  the  cuA  ot  her  bed, 
holding  her  face  in  her  hands,  while 
they  sang  to  her.  Hardly  a  word  was 
said  tor  hours,  except  in  prayer. 

I  hat's  one  kind  ot  day.  1  lere's  an- 
other: a  forty-one-year-old  woman  di- 
agnosed with  lung  cancer.  She  was 
athletic  and  had  never  smoked.  She 
and  the  husband  who  clearly  adored 
her  bad  a  toddler.  After  a  month  ot 
arduous  chemotherapy,  her  oncolo- 
gist, Dr.  Jeffrey  Menashe,  came  to  her 
hospital  room  for  a  talk.  1  le  is  a  tall, 
lean  man  and  dresses  m  a  pressed  white 
shirt  and  dark  tie  when  be  visits  his  pa- 
tients on  5-K.  1  listened  while  he  told 
her  ever  so  gently  that  the  treatment 
hadn't  worked.  There  is  a  new  drug 
under  investigation,  he  said.  I  can't 
make  any  promises,  he  said. 

"I'll  ^\^  it,"  she  said,  and  the  tears 

were  sliding  down  her  face,  dripping 

ott  her  cheeks.  "I'll  do  any- 

X  thing  to  live." 

asked  Christa,  who  had  lymphoma, 
what  she  remembered  about  being  told 
she  would  need  chemotherapy.  "Oh, 
just  the  word  'chemo' — jusr  the  idea 
ot  chemo,"  she  said.  "You've  heard  the 
most  frightening  things." 

Just  that  word,  "chemo":  an  insider's 
word,  diminutive,  familiar.  "Chemo- 
therapy" actually  means  "any  treat- 
ment with  medicine,"  but  in  modern 
parlance  it  means  only  one  thing — the 
i  yti  itoxic  drugs.  And  what  a  word — the 
root,  chem,  has  the  same  Creek  source 
as  rhe  word  "alchemy":  rhe  search  tor 
a  means  ot  prolonging  lite,  a  universal 
cure  tor  disease.  The  search  for  trans- 
mutation. My  friend  Sylvia,  who  sur- 
vived Hodgkin's  disease,  said  ot  her 
chemotherapy,  "It's  like  going  to  a  for- 
eign country  you've  heard  a  lot  of  bad 
things  about  and  never  wanted  to  vis- 
it. And  then  you  have  to  go  there." 
After  Sylvia  said  that,  I  began  to  call  it 
Chemo  World. 

"(  Cytotoxic"  means  "cell-killing"; 
these  drugs  destroy  fast-growing  cells 
of  all  types.  They  are  still  the  corner- 


stone ot  cancer  treatment,  use<  I 
during,  and  after  surgery,  radial  t 
other  treatments.  There  arm 
dozens  of  cytotoxic  drugs  ,i|  I 
i  lasses  on  the  market,  and  mora 
ing  released  all  the  time.  To  kA 
growing  cells  in  a  living  body  i  ( 
to  return  it  to  health  is  a  little 
ing  buckshot  to  kill  aco(  kroacl 
picture  window.  Cytotoxic  dn< 
be  teratogenic  (causing  fetal 
mations),  mutagenic  (<  ausing 
mutations),  and,  yes,  carcin 
They  also  sometimes  kill  cani 
mosi  oi  us  view  them  with  trepij 
and  hungry  hope.  Jeffrey  Menashm 
ines  a  day  in  his  lifetime  when 
done  with  c  ytotoxic  drugs.  1 1 
"The  whole  disc  iplmc  of  oncold 
built  up  around  the  fact  thai  yo 
a  class  of  drugs  that  is  so  toxic  yo 
a  discipline  to  manage  it,  whic 
true  of  any  other  kind  of  drug." 

Most  cells  of  the  body  multi 
division;  they  are  magnificent 
eating  machines.  When  more  ce 
certain  kind  are  needed,  some  c 
type  create  enough  material,  g< 
and  otherwise,  for  two  cells,  aire 
they  divide — that  simple,  that  m 
Ions.  One  of  the  hallmarks  of  car 
that  the  cells  continue  dividing  wi 
cease,  without  regard  to  physical 
available  nutrition,  or  any  of  the 
controls  that  limit  normal  cell  gr< 
They  just  keep  multiplying — grc   : 
and  dividing  and  growing  again 

Cytotoxic  drugs  are  classed  by 
they  affect  cells.  Certain  dru 
"cell-cycle  specific,"  meaning 
only  kill  cells  at  a  specific  pha 
their  growth  cycle;  others  are 
specific.  One  type  of  drug  inly 
DNA  repair  and  synthesis;  anq  | 
interrupts  cell  metabolism  in  a   j, 
cific  phase;  yet  another  breaks  t: 
DNA  helix  strand  in  any  phase.  S  .-■ 
drugs  are  thought  to  kill  in  pro  j( 
rion  to  the  close — the  more  clrugi  - 
ministered,  the  more  cells  are  kilK 
and  have  a  "kill  rate"  tor  just  v 
proportion  of  cells  they  destroy. 

(  'ell  biologists  and  cancer  researc 
may  spend  an  entire  career  focu 
on  a  particular  gene  expressed  at  a 
ticular  phase  in  the  cycle  of  a  parr 
lar  kind  of  cell.  They  study  things 
the  tumor-suppressor  gene  Sma 
DPC4  and  how  gelatinase  B  affi 
the  growth  of  tumors'  circulat 
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s,  and  they  study  them  for  years, 
Jtt  very  angle.  But  for  all  the  time, 
,  and  words  spent  on  cancer, 
3'j  of  the  basic  questions  are  large - 
nswered.  Walter  Urha,  director 
Robert  W.  Franz  Cancer  Re- 
Center,  says,  "We  don't  really 
how  all  these  drugs  work.  We 
'live  know." 

J111!  riors  are  heterogeneous,  made  up 
cer  cells  dividing  and  behaving 
n|:erent  ways.  For  unknown  rea- 
10|:ancer  also  tends  to  become  re- 
:  to  the  killing  action  of  a  given 
To  combat  tolerance  and  attack 
differently  behaving  cells,  most 
otherapy  is  given  in  combina- 
Combinations  also  allow  a  high- 
rate  without  overwhelming  side 
5.  Few  drugs  are  used  alone,  and 
are  used  for  several  diseases, 
ny  combinations  exist  in  stan- 
practice.  My  handy  laminated 
et  from  Pharmacy  Practice  News 
four  different  regimens  for 
kin's  disease,  fifteen  for  non- 
kin's  lymphoma,  and  thirty-two 
east  cancer.  Well  and  good — ex- 
hat  with  thirty-two  regimens  in 
/hich  one  would  be  right  for  me? 
is  where  it  gets  tricky.  The  order 
Isich  the  drugs  are  given,  the  rate 
lich  they  are  given,  and  the 
nt  of  time  between  drugs  are  part- 
latter  of  opinion.  Any  known  ge- 
markers  of  the  cancer  and  current 
rch  matter.  But  so  do  factors  that 
/nly  be  called  political  in  nature: 
e  and  when  a  physician  trained, 
iroximity  of  a  teaching  hospital, 
insurance  compensation  can  all 
t  the  choice  of  a  regimen. 
-ie  of  the  reasons  for  choosing  a 
fie  regimen  over  another  is  the 
■nt,  not  the  cancer.  The  thera- 
c  index  of  a  drug  is  the  difference 
een  the  dose  required  to  have  a 
ipeutic  effect  and  the  dose  that 
s  harm.  Cytotoxic  drugs  have  one 
e  lowest  therapeutic  indices  found; 
:  is  often  a  very  fine  distinction 
een  getting  results  and  causing 
i.  In  fact,  taking  patients  as  close 
>ssible  to  the  edge  of  tolerance  of- 
seems  to  increase  survival  rates, 
gh  some  drugs  have  lifetime  cu- 
itive  dose  limits.  A  person  with 
t  disease  will  not  be  able  to  toler- 
he  same  doses  and  drugs  as  a  per- 
with  a  healthy  heart.  Moreover, 
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the  drugs  are  given  to  patients  with 
stressed  kidneys  and  livers,  who  may  be 
recovering  from  surgery,  who  arc  tak- 
ing many  other  strong  drugs,  who  are 
malnourished,  who  are  still  suffering 
the  lingering  effects  of  prior  chemo- 
therapy and  radiation.  (They  are  giv- 
en, after  all,  to  people  with  cancer.)  No 
one  can  predict  how  a  patient  will  re- 
spond to  any  given  drug;  ir  may  be  ge- 
netically determined. 

There  have  been  many  disappoint- 
ments in  the  research.  Interferon,  .1 
cell  protein,  is  one;  monoclonal  anti- 
bodies are  another.  [L-2,  which  is  cu- 
rative for  a  small  percentage  of  pa- 
tients, isn't  much  help  to  the  resi 

"We're  disappointed  that  we  don't 
have  a  vaccine  yet,"  says  Walter  Urba. 
"But  there  will  be  vaccines."  Many  will 
be  tailored  to  an  individual,  at  a  cost  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  "It  we  figure 
out  how  to  cure  cancer,"  he  adds,  "we'll 
figure  out  how  to  pay  for  it." 

The  hope  in  oncology  is  for  more 
targeted  therapies  using  drugs  that  in- 
terfere with  cell  growth  in  much  more- 
precise  ways  than  cytotoxic  drugs.  For 
example,  a  whole  new  class  of  drugs 
that  affect  estrogen  synthesis  has 
changed  the  treatment  of  breast  can- 
cer dramatically.  A  close  friend  of  mine 
was  diagnosed  with  widely  metasta- 
sized breast  cancer  more  than  two  years 
ago.  This  disease  is  generally  consid- 
ered terminal,  usually  within  a  year  or 
two.  She  has  not  had  traditional 
chemotherapy  at  all.  Her  tumors  have 
been  controlled  by  a  single  oral  drug, 
anastrozole,  and  one  course  of  radia- 
tion. It  won't  work  forever,  but  right 
now,  with  metastatic  cancer,  she  feels 
healthy  and  well. 

The  nature  of  discovery  is  surprise, 
points  out  Menashe.  "We're  in  the  fog 
still,  and  we  don't  know  when  we're 
going  to  break  through.  It  could  be  to- 
morrow." Until  then,  cytotoxic  chemo- 
therapy is  the  cornerstone.  The  foun- 
dation, the  bedrock,  the  core.  The 
whole  damned  house,  for  a 


L 


lot  of  people. 


liana  Martin  is  the  nurse  manager 
of  the  oncology  unit,  where  everyone 
knows  her  as  Lee.  She  hired  me  to 
work  on  5-K.  She  is  fifty-five  years  old 
and  has  been  a  nurse  for  a  long  time, 
,ii  ico'  ;y  nurse  for  twelve  years. 
I  I ne         us  ago,  Lee  had  her  first 


routine  colonoscopy.  "When  I  woke 
up,  the  G.I.  spec  ialisi  said,  'Okay,  we 
need  to  find  you  a  surgeon.'  1  looked 

at  her  and  said,  'Are  you  saying  1  have 
cancer?'"  As  soon  as  possible,  she  went 
to  see  Walter  Urba,  whom  she  counts 
as  a  j^ood  friend.  "I  said  the  worst  pos- 
sible thing  1  could  say  to  him.  1 
grabbed  his  hand  and  said,  'Walter, 
don't  let  me  die!'  " 

Lee  had  colorectal  cancer,  which 
was  already  present  in  the  lymph  nodes. 
Urba  prescribed  a  regimen  of 
chemotherapy  and  radiation.  Even  with 
her  experience,  she  was  surprised  at 
the  uncertainty  involved  in  the  doses 
and  in  what  to  expect.  "1  wasn't  sup- 
posed to  lose  my  hair,"  she  says.  "It 
tame  out  in  handfuls.  I  expected  to 
have  some  nausea,  but  we  couldn't  con- 
trol it — I  lost  thirty-five  pounds.  The  ra- 
diation oncologist  said,  'Oh,  it's  the 
chemo,'  and  the  medical  oncologist 
said,  'Oh,  it's  the  radiation.'" 

She  had  severe  diarrhea.  She  de- 
veloped peripheral  neuropathy,  dam- 
age to  the  fine  nerves  of  the  extremi- 
ties, which  causes  numbness,  tingling, 
and  pain.  Then  she  also  developed  an 
unusual  side  effect  called  hand-foot 
syndrome,  in  which  the  hands  and  feet 
become  red,  swollen,  and  burning.  The 
side  effects  were  so  severe  that  Urba 
had  to  interrupt  her  treatment  sever- 
al times  to  let  her  recover.  On  the  one 
hand,  she  knew  the  drugs  were  dan- 
gerous. "The  nurses  hung  up  a  bottle, 
and  1  knew  it  was  poison;  I  was  let- 
tin"  them  put  poison  in  me."  On  the 
other  hand,  she  wanted  those  drugs. 

"Ii  was  really  hard  to  stop.  It  felt 
like  a  failure.  My  failure,"  she  says  now. 
"I  really  was  hindering  my  care  in  some 
ways.  I  had  eighteen  bouts  of  diarrhea 
in  one  day  and  1  didn't  call  the  radia- 
tion oncologist,  I  didn't  tell  him  until 
after  the  treatment.  And  he  was  livid. 
I  knew  he  would  have  held  the  treat- 
ment. That's  how  panicky  I  was."  More 
than  once,  5-K  nurses  called  Urba 
themselves,  because  Lee  was  obvious- 
ly sick  and  refusing  to  admit  it. 

Finally,  Urba  dropped  her  doses  by 

20  percent.  "That  was  really  hard,"  she 

recalls  now.  "I  wanted  it,  all  of  it,  every 

bit,  as  much  as  possible."  She  wanted 

that  poison,  but  she  was  out 

there,  skirting  the  edge. 


Arei 


redicted  side  effects  are  based  on 


Lges  and  on  research,  |iisi  \\\ 
es,  and  ot  extremes  are  a\  el  ayes 
The  side  effects  are  caused  by  tl 
lateral  damage  of  a  treatment  de 
to  kill  fast-growing  cells.  Side 
can  be  immediate  or  delayed,  b 
enduring,  but  they  are  alma 
evitable.  The  picture  window  wil 
ter  as  the  cockroach  dies.  I  find 
many  people  tear  chemotherapy 
almost  supernatural  way;  they 
heard  so  many  things  about  it 
tell  one  another  tales  about  it| 
some  of  the  tales  are  true. 

Unlike  most  drugs,  chemoth! 
is  hard  to  keep  secret;  it  makes 
known  in  painfully  visible  ways.  l| 
one's  hair  is  the  biggest  tear  most  r) 
have.  They  know  it  is  an  irrat  '- 
tear — it  won't  kill  them,  it's  te  i< 
rary.  But  hair  is  iconic  and  relat 
a  symbol  of  youth  and  sex  and  s  f> 
almost  as  important  to  the  selt-iml 
the  face.  To  suddenly  be  withoi  M| 
horrifying  to  many  people,  and 
without  it  bee. uise  ot  a  deadly  d: 
is  worse.  L<  ismy  the  hair  means  sic  ft 
it  means  weakness,  it  means  you    pi ' 
danger  of  losing  your  life,  and  yc 
it  in  the  mirror  every  day. 

No  one  really  knows  why  ch  Ot 
therapy  makes  hair  fall  out,  a  pr- 
called  alopecia.  The  drugs  dai  I 
the  dividing  cells  of  the  follicU  toil 
ways  not  well  understood,  so  thai 
hair  shaft  weakens  and  breaks.  A!  '- 
cia  is  not  confined,  as  many  p<  tf. 
believe,  to  the  scalp.  People  ma\  »{ 
lose  their  beards,  eyebrows,  eyelal  : 
the  hair  under  the  arms,  the  r.  a 
hair,  even  the  fine  hairs  of  the    : 
arms  and  legs.  (I've  heard  this  1] 
scale  baldness  called  "the  tota  a, 
Brynner.")  We  may  not  be  coven  1 
fur,  but  hair  is  protective.  Peopk 
sunburns  on  their  scalps  or  find!  I 
are  cold  all  the  time  without  hair  - 
sulation.  Without  eyebrows  and  li 
lashes,  it's  easy  to  get  specks  in    I 
eyes,  and  when  you  cry,  the  tears  lis 
out  like  water  over  a  dam.  After  tl  | 
ment,  when  the  hair  grows 
(rarely,  it  doesn't)  it  may  be  a  d 
ent  texture,  even  a  different  color  1 

I've  seen  women  weeping  in 
over  this  dreaded  loss,  refusin 
leave  their  rooms,  but  most  pe 
get  used  to  it  quickly.  Perhaps 
easier  when  one  goes  to  the  cl 
week  after  week,  or  spends  tim 
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■  pital  and  sees  so  many  oth- 
>Ien  and  women,  young  and 
:« 10  all  look  the  same. 

lea  and  vomiting  is  the  other 
I  ir  before  treatment  and,  unlike 
Ik  may  be  more  distressing  than 

■  i.  Some  drugs  stimulate  various, 
mx  neurochemical  pathways  as 
|  rk,  leading  to  activation  of  what 
lly  known  as  the  vomiting  cen- 
■ited  in  the  brain  stem.  The 
I  g  that  follows  can  be  violent, 
I  and  long-lasting.  The  surprise 

■  y  people  is  that  only  some  of  the 
I)  this.  Cisplatin,  one  of  the  most 
1  n  drugs  in  use,  causes  nausea  in 
jian  90  percent  of  patients;  vin- 
I ,  another  common  drug,  rarely 
liausea. 

Ie  are  good,  quite  expensive, 

lugs  for  nausea  and  some  old 

lys  that  work  well  for  many 

I  but  nothing  is  foolproof.  Mar- 

Inelps  some  people  a  lot.  Many 

i  swear  that  a  joint  is  much  more 

e  than  the  pharmaceutical  form, 

illed  Marinol.3 

][on  has  a  medical-marijuana 
it  the  law  is  problematic  in 
didn't  foresee  when  I  voted 
One  lymphoma  patient,  an 
casually  lit  up  a  bong  in  his 
:>n  his  first  day  on  5-K.  This 
mistake  in  several  ways — not 
iat  he  was  sharing  it  with  his 
s — but  it  is  how  I  found 
at  the  entire  building's  no- 
rig  rule  applies  to  this  legal 
ne  as  well.  Since  the  medical- 
ana  law  prohibits  a  licensed 
om  using  it  in  public  spaces, 
s  the  hospital's  outdoor  smok- 
;a,  this  patient  found  himself 
ifficult  position.  One  day  his 
:nd  began  crying,  begging  for 
find  a  way  for  him  to  get  some 
-"just  one  joint,"  she  said  tear- 
.  called  security  and  explained 
:uation,  and  they  told  me  the 
ile  of  their  rounds  out  in  the 
ig  lots.  I  told  the  patient  and 
•lfriend  what  I'd  learned;  they 
walk,  and  we  didn't  talk  about 
Tiore. 
rse  than  the  nausea  for  many 

o  difficult  for  researchers  to  gel  per- 
and  material  to  do  tests  on  marijua- 
people  with  cancer  and  AIDS  that 
f  the  information  available  is  anecdo- 
there  is  a  lot  of  that. 


people  is  a  condition  called  mucosi- 
tis. Many  drugs  damage  the  DNA  of 
cells  in  the  mucus  membranes  of  the 
entire  digestive  tract,  from  mouth  to 
anus,  as  well  as  mucous  membranes  in 
the  vagina.  This  damage  and  the  re- 
lease of  inflammatory  chemicals  de- 
stroys tiny  blood  vessels  and  connec- 
tive tissue,  creating  ulcers.  Some 
patients  are  in  such  severe  pain  from 
mouth  sores  that  they  can't  swallow 
or  even  speak.  They  require  narcotics 
and  may  need  days  or  weeks  of  what  is 
called  TPN,  total  parenteral  nutrition, 
a  metabolically  balanced  liquid  given 
through  the  veins.  (Now  and  then,  if 
a  patient  has  a  certain  sense  of  humor 
about  his  or  her  dark  condition,  the 
nurses  will  label  the  big,  milky  bag: 
"Steak,  baked  potatoes,  apple  pie," 
changing  the  menu  day  by  day.) 

Diarrhea  is  common  as  well  and  usu- 
ally has  several  causes,  including 
changes  in  fluid  and  electrolytes  and  di- 
rect damage  to  the  cells  and  normal  en- 
zymes. Christa  described  the  result  of 
her  severe  dianhea  as  "scorched  earth," 
a  term  accurate  in  both  metaphorical 
and  clinical  ways.  She  was  a  little  in- 
dignant even  two  years  later.  "Every- 
one wanted  to  see  it!  You  don't  really 
want  to  show  it  to  them." 

These  are  the  side  effects  patients 
dread,  but  there  are  many  more  they 
don't  even  anticipate.  Although  vin- 
cristine rarely  causes  nausea,  it  is 
renowned  for  neurological  complica- 
tions, one  of  which  is  constipation. 
Another  is  peripheral  neuropathy, 
even  at  relatively  low  doses,  and  oth- 
er problems  like  foot  drop. 

One  class  of  cytotoxic  drugs  is  the 
antibiotics  We  don't  tend  to  think  of 
them  that  way,  but  antibiotics  are  cell 
killers  par  excellence,  and  some  po- 
tent ones  kill  cancer  cells  by  prevent- 
ing DNA  synthesis.  They  have  a  ten- 
dency to  color  the  urine — usually  red, 
but  in  the  case  of  mitoxantrone  blue- 
green.  Some  drugs  cause  rashes,  or  lit- 
tle pustules  similar  to  acne,  or  itch- 
ing, or  changes  in  pigmentation,  or 
sensitivity  to  sunshine.  Some  drugs 
cause  blurred  vision  and  changes  in 
color  perception,  or  increased  tears. 
There  are  drugs  that  reduce  libido  or 
cause  coughing.  Paclitaxel,  used  for 
certain  lung  cancers,  is  known  for  caus- 
ing severe  joint  and  muscle  pain.  The 
drugs  can  cause  sterility.  They  can 
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i  ause  c  ancer.  1  know  I've  told  my  pa- 
i  ients  these  things,  the  physicians  have 
told  them,  we've  printed  out  the  in- 
formation, read  through  the  list  of  pos- 
sible side  effects  with  them,  and  re- 
peated ourselves,  and  they  don't 
remember — they  can't  remember,  it's 
all  too  much  and  too  scary  and  too 
new.  So  their  pee  turns  red  and  they 
think  it's  blood,  or  they  forget  about 
the  sun  and  get  a  burn,  and  they  cry, 
reminded.  Reminded  of  so  many  things 
they  want  to  forget. 

People  want  to  survive;  they  are 
willing  to  do  much  more  than  they 
would  have  thought  they  could,  't  ears 
later,  people  who  are  so  happy  to  be 
alive,  to  be  well,  will  tell  you  this  most 
difficult  time  was  a  gift,  that  it  changed 
them  for  the  better,  clarified  their  lives. 
But  in  the  midst  of  it?  "I'd  rather  die 
than  not  be  able  to  knit,"  one  old 
woman  said  to  me,  having  refused  any 
more  treatment  because  of  the  risk  of 
neuropathy  in  her  hands.  And  she  did 
die.  I've  seen  people  start  puking  .is 
soon  as  1  enter  the  room,  hours  before 
I  bring  the  drug,  because  1  am  associ- 
ated with  it — my  blue  scrubs,  the  faint 
scent  of  soap  on  my  hands,  is  enough. 
I've  seen  people  so  used  to  pain  and  so 
broken  by  it  that  they  simply  lie  there, 
leaking  tears,  as  1  hurt  them  again.  I've 
seen  an  engineer  who  runs  a  busy  of- 
fice, a  man  of  authority,  ashamed  to  si- 
lence by  his  diarrhea,  like  a  bad  child 
who  cannot  get  to  the  toilet  in  time. 

Woven  through  all  this  is  what  we 
call  fatigue.  Cancer  causes  fatigue,  and 
so  do  radiation  and  hospitalization  and 
surgery,  and  so  does  chemotherapy.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  being  tired  or  de- 
pressed but  something  much  more  mys- 
terious. Fatigue  means  a  loss  of  vital  en- 
ergy, what  some  might  call  life  energy, 
animation,  reserve,  or  power.  If  you 
are  tired,  you  can  still  run  up  a  flight  of 
stairs  in  an  emergency.  If  you  are  fa- 
tigued, you  may  not  be  able  to  do  that. 
Wanting  has  nothing  to  do  with  if. 
Just  when  you  need  a  little  extra,  there 
is  that  much  less. 

I  wonder  sc  imetimes  whether  this  is 
i  me  way  the  spiritual  distress  of  cancer 
manifests  in  the  body.  We  talk  about 
contributing  factors  like  anemia  and 
malnutrition;  we  counsel  light  exer- 
cise and  careful  planning.  Rut  what 
ibout  the  loss  of  one's  identity?  What 

ikes  the  self  a  self?  With  cancer  and 
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its  treatments,  the  aspects  of  identity 
erode  like  sand  in  a  tide,  inexorably, 
constantly.  You  are  a  person  who  does 
things  (work,  family,  hobby,  art, 
sports),  a  person  who  fills  roles 
(plumber,  father,  singer,  tennis  player), 
a  person  with  an  interior  life  unlike 
any  other,  and  it  all  disappears.  Who 
are  you  without  these  things?  Who  is 
the  person  who  can't  read  a  book  or  tie 
her  shoes,  can't  make  love,  cook  sup- 
per, or  follow  a  conversation — who 

may  newer  do  such  things  the 

same  way  again? 
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.ill  the  effects  of  chemothera- 
py, that  pesky  therapeutic  index  is 
wh.u  keeps  the  nurses  vigilant.  When 
people  die  "of  cancer,"  it  is  often  not 
the  tumor  that  kills  them.  Cytotoxic 
drugs  can  cause  severe  allergic  reac- 
tions. They  can  damage  every  organ, 
including  the  eyes  and  ears  and  brain. 
They  can  decrease  the  contractility  of 
heart  muscle,  make  the  lung  tissue  fi- 
brous, erode  the  bladder  wall  so  that  it 
hemorrhages.  They  can,  they  have  to, 
take  people  out  along  an  edge  no  one 
really  wants  to  walk. 

Most  cytotoxic  drugs  damage  the 
immune  system  to  some  degree  by 
damaging  the  bone  marrow.  This  is 
called  myelosuppression;  it  follows  the 
active  weakening  of  the  immune  sys- 
tem done  by  many  cancers  and  can  be 
lethal.  A  myelosuppressed  person  has 
too  tew  specialized  cells  to  fight  infec- 
tions, too  few  red  blood  cells  to  carry 
oxygen,  and  not  enough  platelets  for 
clotting.  Many  people  need  blood  and 
platelet  transfusions.  Sometimes,  at  a 
certain  point  in  the  collapse  of  the 
marrow,  the  chemotherapy  simply  has 
to  stop  until  the  person  recovers. 

Infection  is  the  most  worrisome 
problem.  The  nadir  for  blood  cells  can 
begin  a  few  days  after  treatment  or 
weeks  after  treatment,  and  last  a  long 
time.  People  in  severe  myelosuppres- 
sion can  die  from  the  normal  bacteria 
on  their  own  skin  and  in  their  gut, 
from  a  fungal  spore  on  their  pillow,  a 
hit  of  mold  from  a  vase  of  flowers,  from 
a  kiss.  Suddenly  outside  the  pale  of  or- 
dinary life,  they  die  of  themselves,  and 
the  world.  To  protect  themselves, 
people  bathe  every  day,  wash  their 
hands  constantly,  wear  surgical  masks, 
aveiid  fresh  produce  and  flowers  and 
pets  and  children  and  crowds.  To  avoid 
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bleeding,  they  don't  use  razors, 
tloss,  or  tampons,  or  walk  baret|j 
have  sex. 

In  a  neat  reversal,  this  d.nij 
si.ite  is  induced  deliberately  tor, 
cell  transplants.  Stem  cells  ar« 
parent  and  child,  able  to  become  \« 
kinds  of  cells,  depending  on  the 
needs.  I  lealthy  marrow  is  alway; 
ing  stem  cells.  Autologous  Iran 
is  used  mostly  to  treat  cancers 
blood,  like  lymphoma,  sorrn 
kemias,  and  multiple  myeloi 
means  harvesting  the  patient' 
stem  cells,  deeply  suppressing  th<  * 
row  and  cancer  together,  and  th 
infusing  the  cells  to  kick-start  tr 
inline  system. 

When  I  first  began  working  o 
1  made  the  common  mistake 
suming  that  the  transplant  w; 
treatment,  but  in  tact  it's  the  ant 
The  real  treatment  is  the  very 
dose  chemotherapy  given  firs   ., 
most  intense  chemotherapy  a  p  ■ 
can  n  derate,  a  dose  that  is  intenc 
destroy  the  bone  marrow.  With 
infusion  of  stem  cells,  the  perso 
most  likely  die  from  overwhelm! 
fection  or  hemorrhage.  We  ca 
infusion  a  "rescue." 

A  person's  cells  are  harvestec  jv. 
special  machine  that  filters  sterr 
out  while  circulating  the  blooc 
the  cells  are  then  frozen.  A  tew 
or  perhaps  weeks  later,  the  pi  lfe 
moves  into  one  of  the  big,  spe' 
filtered  rooms  and  starts  the  ch 
therapy,  which  is  tenderly  calle 
latum.  "Ablate"  means  "to  remo 
melt,  to  vaporize,"  and  with  tha 
countdown  begins:  Day  -3,  Da 
and  so  on.  Day  Zero  is  when  the  & 
are  infused. 

On  Day  Zero,  the  stem  cell 
thawed  in  a  saline  bath  and  inj 
into  the  patient's  bloodstream 
big  syringes.  There  is  a  little  tensi 
the  air  during  the  infusion — a  ki 
excitement,  almost  of  celebration 
Zero  is  a  long-anticipated,  hopec 
feared  day.  One  woman — the 
who  could  no  longer  walk  witho 
elaborate  brace,  her  hones  turni 
cottage  cheese  from  multiple  m 
ma — had  her  husband  videotape 
procedure.  I  tried  to  imagine  watc 
it  at  home,  over  popcorn. 

Transplant  is  a  struggle;  pat 
are  usually  in  the  hospital  for  se 
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It  is  only  after  the  infusion  that 
e  effects  of  the  chemotherapy 
ick  in.  Day  +4,  Day  +7,  and  on 
i.  The  patient  feels  wretched 
n  do  nothing  but  wait  for  the 
o  settle  in  the  marrow.  The 
lant  rooms  are  large  because 
need  to  stay  in  there;  they  have 
mine  system,  so  they  need  to 
as  much  of  the  world  as  they 
hey  have  big  erase  hoards  with 
ars  on  them,  and  many  keep 
.f  their  daily  blood  counts  there, 
ead  a  little  and  watch  television 
:ep,  and  wait.  And  wait,  watch- 
numbers, 
motherapy  can  be  horrible  and 
be  a  breeze,  and  it  is  usually 
hing  in  between.  The  side  ef- 
ve  listed  here  are  horrible;  I  find 
lard  to  read.  Is  the  life  that  fol- 
le  reward  for  all  this  suffering?  Or 
iifficulty  itself  a  gift?  1  know  that 
:  suffer  here.  They  also  survive, 
hair  falls  out  and  then  it  grows 
They  throw  up,  they  lose  weight, 
iel  weak,  they  feel  embarrassed, 
ien  they  get  better.  People  get 
better.    People   get   well. 
People  go  home. 

fter  her  diagnosis  of  colorec- 
ancer,  Lee  started  weekly 
Dtherapy  and  fell  into  a  rhythm 
ticipation  and  recovery.  On 
lesdays  and  Thursdays  she'd 
treatments  and  then  rest  for  a 
ays.  "On  Sundays,  I  felt  okay," 
)ld  me.  "Mondays,  I  felt  okay, 
uesdays,  I'd  start  crying." 
of  Lee's  boundaries  blurred  to- 
r.  She  was  a  patient  on  5-K  after 
•y;  the  nurses  she  supervised  were 
ng  her.  Her  friends  were  giving 
rders.  "This  is  a  journey,  a  path, 
ou  do  it  with  courage  and  digni- 
le  says  now.  "But  let  me  tell  you, 
Durage  was  dwindling — and  my 
ty!  Now  the  peers  that  sii  across 
ible  from  me  are  looking  at  my 
I  found  it  very  humbling." 
t  were  sitting  in  her  cluttered  of- 
l  the  center  of  5-K  when  she  told 
lis.  Now  and  then  the  telephone 
or  a  nurse  poked  her  head  in  to 
question.  Lee  had  changed  with 
ment.  Her  blonde-highlighted 
vvas  sparse  and  gray  under  a  wig. 
I  lost  both  eyelashes  and  eyebrows, 
attooed  eyeliner  had  sloughed  off 
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with  .1  lot  of  other  skin,  and  her  face 
was  coarse  and  spotted  with  brown 
pigment  and  tiny  pimples. 

"1  said  to  Walter,  'Look,  I  have  to 
have  cancer.  Do  1  have  to  be  ugly, 
too?'"  She  smiled  grimly.  "1  woke  up 
one  day  and  thought,  'Oh,  my  God — 
1  look  like  a  cancer  patient.'  And  that's 
one  thing  I  didn't  want  to  look  like.  I'd 
look  in  the  mirror  and  think,  'This 
person  could  die.'" 

"Was  there  ever  a  point  when  you 
thought,  'It's  not  worth  it.'"'  1  asked. 

"No,"  she  said,  without  hesitation. 
Then  she  looked  into  the  distance  for 
a  moment.  "Maybe." 

There  is  a  side  effect  little  disc,  ussed 
by  physicians  and  nurses,  though  it  is 
a  topic  of  much  conversation  among 
patients.  "For  me  it  starred  with 
words,"  Lee  says.  '1  couldn't  find  the 
word,  and  I'd  have  to  describe  some- 
thing. I  couldn't  work  out  if  1  was  con- 
fused. I  had  to  write  notes  a  lor  more. 
I'd  former  things." 

Patients  call  it  "chemo  brain."  It  was 
dismissed  tor  a  long  time  by  doctors  as 
a  symptom  of  stress,  but  oncologists 
now  accept  that  cognitive  dysfunction 
after  chemotherapy  is  rather  common 
and  surprisingly  durable.  So  little  is 
clear  in  Chemo  World.  In  unusual, 
complicated,  and  not  well  understood 
ways,  chemotherapy  affects  the  brain. 
It  causes  not  only  changes  in  func- 
tion— electrical  activity,  chemistry — 
but  sometimes  m  structure,  reducing 
the  amount  of  white  and  gray  matter. 
The  effects  are  usually  subtle;  people- 
complain  of  difficulty  finding  words, 
remembering  what  they've  read.  Many 
find  it  hard  to  do  more  than  one  thing 
at  a  time  and  frequently  complain  that 
they  have  a  harder  time  doing  arith- 
metic. Studies  only  now  being  done- 
make  it  clear  that  the  effects  can  last  at 
least  ten  years  after  treatment  and  per- 
haps tor  good. 

At  what  point  are  you  no  longer 
yourself?  What  is  worth  dying  for.' 
"Chemo  brain  is  scary,"  says  Lee  now. 
"You  rhmk  to  yourself,  'What  it  it 
doesn't  go  away?  What  it  I'm  going  to 
stay  this  way?'  We've  had  patients  that 
we've  taken  so  tar  out,  and  it  seems 
like  they  didn't  come  all  the  way  kick. 
Ir  scared  the  hell  out  of  me. 
"m  still  a  little  scared." 
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lemotherapy  is  usually,  but 


not  always,  given  intravenously.  It 
may  be  given  over  a  tew  minutes,  in 
an  infusion  lasting  a  tew  hours,  or 
continuously  for  days.  It  may  be  giv- 
en once,  or  on  a  schedule  over 
months,  but  it  is  a  ritual  act.  Be- 
cause the  drugs  are  teratogenic  and 
carcinogenic,  they  are  considered 
hazardous  waste.  Nurses  and  phar 
macists  who  handle  the  drugs  regu- 
larly are  at  risk  ot  absorbing  toxic 
amounts  through  the  skin  or  by  tiny, 
aerosolized  droplets.  On  5-K  the  ac- 
tual drugs  are  only  opened  undei  a 
ventilation  hood,  and  once  the 
bags  are  mixed,  they  are  specially 
packaged  and  carried  with  chemo- 
protective  gloves.  The  nurses  hang- 
ing the  bays  wear  chemo-protective 
gowns  and  goggles  as  well. 

1  learned  to  give  chemotherapy  over 
time,  first  by  study,  then  by  observing, 
then  by  being  observed.  5-K  follows 
the  standard  method  set  by  the  On- 
cology Nursing  Society.  Patients  are 
weighed  and  measured  twice  before 
beginning  a  cycle,  and  each  day  ir  con- 
tinues. Their  most  recent  laboratory 
results  are  double-checked  before  each 
dose,  which  is  usually  based  on  body- 
surface  area.  Many  cancer  drugs  can 
irritate  veins,  and  a  few  can  destroy 
muscle  and  skin,  so  the  patient  has  to 
have  a  new  or  central  intravenous  line, 
it  possible.  (It  the  drug  infiltrates  the 
tissue,  we  rrear  ir  as  an  emergency.) 
The  original  medical  orders,  (.loses,  and 
calculations  are  checked  by  two  RNs 
and  a  specially  trained  pharmacist.  The 
drug  vials  are  double-checked.  Every- 
thing is  cosigned  in  several  places.  Fi- 
nally, the  patient  is  usually  given  pre- 
medications, to  prevent  nausea  and 
other  side  effects. 

When  1  prepare  patients  for  their 
dose,  1  always  warn  them  that  I  will  be- 
all  dressed  up  when  1  briny  the  drug.  1 
am  sometimes  rather  formal  and  seri- 
ous. 1  try  nor  to  use  buzzwords,  tech- 
nical terms,  or  codes.  1  try  not  to  sa\ 
"chemo."  "When  I  bring  in  your  med- 
icine," 1  say,  "you'll  see  me  in  special 
clothing.  This  is  because  the  drugs  are 
very  strong.  This  is  a  good  thing."  This 
is  a  good  thing,  1  tell  myself. 

I  come  in,  gowned  from  neck  to 
knee,  earning  the  drug — the  hope,  the 
tear — in  a  special  bag,  carefully  check 
the  IV  and  the  patient's  name  and  birth 
date,  and  lay  out  my  equipment.  Then 


I  hook  it  up  to  the  pump.  I  lr 
apy  is  given  in  precisely  c;| 

amounts,  literally  drop  by  dn 
we  use  pumps  that  control  t 
label  and  tape  the  i  onnec  til 
fully,  while  the  patient  w  atel 
mg.  Sometimes  we  chat,  bu 
ot  us  is  tooled.  Later,  when  t 
done,  I  take  it  down  with  thes 
and  dispose  ot  all  the  equip 
special  container  in  a  locked 

The  ritual  c hanged  with 
with  mental  illness.  She  belie 
she  was  allergic  to  many  sul 
including  normal  saline.  Ok 
course  oi  several  difficult  shit* 
to  find  a  way  to  give  her  a  dig 
could  only  be  diluted  in  salnvv 
she  insisted  on  dextrose.  I  didi 
to  lie  to  her.  I  set  up  an  el; 
(mostly  dead-end)  system  ofB 
and  bags  and  asked  a  pharmai  t 
en  to  incomprehensibly  com)  | 
planations  to  come  in  lus  w 
coat  and  explain  it  to  her.  She  I 
pressed  and  bedeviled  and  let  ifej 
her  the  drug,  and  I  was  please 
little  ashamed. 

Before  I  was  allowed  t 
chemotherapy,  I  had  to  prove  d 
I  also  had  to  come  to  terms  war 
I  was  doing,  know  mg  what  wotd 
low,  knowing  people  would  I 
knowing  many  people  won  LI  d  a 
way,  kni  iwing  I  was  banging  up  ]  is 
One  of  the  open  questions  b 
chemotherapy  is  when  to  stop. to 
dan  Curti,  one  of  the  oncologist 
sends  his  patients  to  5-K,  says,  ■ 
patients  view  the  chemo  as  a  pi 
gation  of  pain.  Some  patients  vil 
chemo  as  part  of  their  quality  <  1 
And  there  are  people  here" — hri 
his  eyes  toward  the  rest  of  the  ft 
complex — "who  think  that 
everything  we  can  means  chenn  u 
the  last  day  of  lite.  I  don't." 

I  had  seen  my  mother  die 
breast  cancer  after  a  double  mas  c 
my,  radiation,  and  chemotherapy  1 
last  year  of  her  life  was  misery,  ai 
kept  hoping  tor  a  miracle,  doing 
ever  the  doctors  said.  Part  ot  n 
here  is  honesty,  but  a  lot  of  it  is 
ing  the  strength  not  to  impose  n  » 
My  integrity  includes  giving  d 
people  theirs — the  right  to  n 
choices  unlike  the  choices  I  rf 
make  in  their  place.  Some  patien'jj 
in  denial,  <  ithers  are  not  entirely 
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i  an  importanl  way,  whether 
o]  not  i  uii-  nl  my  patients  wants  m 
chemotherapy  when  it's  probably 

hopeless  is  really  none  of 

m\  business. 


.( 


"effrey  Menashe  spent  a  summer  va- 
cation in  Kenya,  training  oncology  stall 
in  a  teaching  hospital,  where  he  saw 
people  die  for  wanl  of  blood  transfu- 
sions thai  we  Ji>  routinely.  Menashe 
specializes  in  treating  hematological 
cancers  and  abnormalities  oi  the  blood, 
and  many  of  his  patients  have  leukemia. 
With  leukemia,  he  says,  the  firsl  issue  is 
whether  to  treat  ai  all;  by  the  time  ofdi 

sis,  the  blood  may  be  more  <  anc  ei 

than  not,  so  sludgy  with  white  cells  thai 
it  can't  move  through  the  capillaries. 
Wit  houl  (  hemot  herapy,  leukemic 
people  c  an  die  within  a  month  of  diag- 
nosis, but  the  treatment  is  hard  to  take 
and  hard  to  survive.  With  must 
leukemic  patients,  the  line  between  the 
devastation  of  the  disease  and  t lie  ruin 
of  the  drugs  can  be  quite  fine. 

"1  oi  a  person  who  might  have  a  ^0 
to  SO  pen.  ent  c  hanc  e  of  being  c  ured, 
people  who  are  young  and  tit,  you 
treat,"  he  says.  '"But  for  older  people 
with  a  10  or  20  percent  c  hanc  e,  mam 
say,  'The  lull  with  it,  I  know  I'm  go- 
ing to  die.'  And  some  people  say,  'It  I'm 
i;niiiK  to  die  anyway,  I'm  going  to  go 
down  fighting.'  Unfortunately,  the  reg- 
imen hasn't  really,  c  hanged  much  in 
many  years,  ["he  current  treatment  is 
to  poison  the  whole  bone  marrow  and 
hope  the  normal  cells  will  recover 
lasiei  than  the  leukemia  c  ells." 

The  first  cycle  is  called  induction 
and  will  hopefully  put  the  patient  in  re- 
mission. Induction  hits  like  a  truck- 
strong  drugs,  high  doses,  long  cycles,  re- 
peated c  y<  les.  I  eukemia  won't  stay  in 
remission  long  lor  many  people,  so 
the\  return  fot  what  is  called  consoli- 
dation chemotherapy.  It  they  don't  go 
into  remission,  they  return  tor  what  is 
neatly  termed  "salvage." 

A  tew  years  ago  we  tried  to  salvage 
a  young  soldier  with  leukemia.  One 
night  I  st.uied  yet  anothet  e  y<  le  of 
three  drugs.  By  then  he  was  emaciat- 
ed, loo  weak  to  stand,  lie  couldn't 
beat  ti  >  have  his  burning  feet  touched; 
his  throat  hurt  all  the  time,  and  his 
hair  was  nothing  but  pale  patches. 
lie  had  just  turned  twenty-one.  AI 
most  all  ot  his  problems  were  caused 
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by  the  dni^s,  but  w  ithout  the  drugs  he 
would  have  been  dead  already.  W 
1  came  in  one  evening,  carrying  my 
gown,  gloves,  goggles,  and  the  haejs 
ot  medicine,  I  saw  that  he  was  watch- 
ing Team  America:  World  Police  on 
the  unit's  DVD  player,  lie  barely 
glanc  ed  at  me  as  I  went  abi  'in  the  fa- 
miliar task,  his  gray  eyes  large  in  his 
wasted  lace,  watching  the  movie  with 
a  small,  spacey  smile.  1  le  had  been  in 
Iraq  a  tew  months  earlier. 
>»         "America!  buck,  yeah!" 


k.  /omet  lines  I  think  t  he  do. 
don't  cry  in  front  ot  the  patients  be- 
cause the  nurses  do  it  tor  them.  1 
hold  a  weeping  woman  in  the  utility 
room,  because  she  has  |iist  confessed 
to  me  that  her  husband  won't  make- 
love  to  her  anymore.  A  longtime  pa- 
tient is  told  he  doesn't  have  enough 
stcan  cells  tor  a  transplant,  there  is 
not  hing  more  to  do,  and  is  sent 
home,  and  the  he-. id  nurse-  e  tics  as  he 
goes.  A  handsome  young  man  bleeds 
to  death  in  the  arms  of  a  young 
nurse,  and  we  all  cry.  We  cry  quietly, 
in  private,  not  always  in  front  of  one 
anothet .  I  here  are  times  when  teat 
see-in  the-  c  i  nice  I  response. 

I  he-  mother  with  lung  cane  er  took 
the  experimental  drug  and  her  thick 
blonde  hair  tell  out.  She  was  too  tired 
to  read,  too  seared  to  talk,  and  her 
pain  was  hard  to  control.  1  srill  think 
about  her  face,  other  faces,  the  gradu- 
ally dawning  realization.  1  remember 
her  pretty,  ravaged  face  as  she  slowly 
realized  she  was  probably  going  to  die, 
and  soon,  and  hard.  In  lonely  silence 
in  a  strange  room—  a  face  bared,  flinch- 
ing in  tiny  tics  of  resistance,  ducking 
this  last  punch,  until  it  is  irresistibly 
clear:  I  am  not  going  to  get  better.  I 
half-expect  the  earth  to  move-  in  re- 
sponse, and  perhaps  it  does. 

"There  are  bad  and  difficult  clays, 
t  rying  days,"  says  Brendan  C  'urt  i.  "hut 
you  have  to  be  optimistic  lo  do  this 
work.  1  hen-  is  something  spiritual  and 
uplifting  in  it."  There  is  in  fact  joy  of 
a  kind  this  common  struggle  ot 
people,  undefended  and  bare.  This  is 
one  ol  the  flavors  I  taste  in  my  tears. 

So  many  of  them  have  died.  The 
Sweetheart  ot  Sigma  Chi  died. 
The  pizza-loving  lawyer  died,  the 
marijuana-smoking  artist  died,  the 
mentally  ill  woman  died,  the  poor 


man  with  all  the  tattoos  dted|i 
course  the  young  soldier  died 
knew  he  would.  But  nor  the 
I  ran  into  her  sister  in  a  pub] 
room,  where  we  stood  outs 

toilet   stalls  as  she  told  Hie  m 

patient  was  doing  tine.  And 
Bible  student,  who  went  boil 
more  than  six  weeks  of  hari 
struggle.  Not  the  hiker,  whoa 
h  aid  I  aftet  the  transplant,  w{ 

hike  tot  miles  now. 

And  Lee  is  well,  though  S 
struggles  with  fatigue  sometim 

looks  t  he  w  ay  she  did  a  tew 
ago — her  hair  is  thick,  her  tac 
and  sott.  She  no  longer  looks 
cancer  patient 

"I  like  the  wi  ml  'remission, 

"It  means  live  ever\  day  as  be 
in  I  have  a  70  percent  chance C 
term  survival,  which  means  a  lot 
50  percent  c  hance  of  relapse-  sea 
a  lot,  too.  I'm  |iist  now  hc<_'inr 
think  about  what's  next.  And  ri 
you  live  without  treatment .'  I  \inn; 
ment,  at  least  you're  doing  sonj 

about  your  c  aiuei.  But   1  felt  so 
that  Wednesday  when  1  wokeu] 

didn't  have  to  go  te>  c  hcino. 

"You  walk  in  with  cancer," s 
me.  "IK-  says,  'You're  in  remi$ 
And  you  walk  out  tree." 

I  don't  like  to  hear  cancer  paj 
ilcse  ribed  as  brave.  I  hen  vir 
going  on,  without  much  ch| 
How  can  we  speak  of  degrfi 
courage  here.'1  To  be  sick  this  \ 
to  have-  a  kind  e>t  existential  w 
(.  ^ne's  life  is  taken  apart  like  a  rr 
screws  and  facings  laid  alonj 
rable  until  it  is  just  parts  and  i 
ing  is  left  whole-.  I  know  Tit 
brave,  not  the  way  that  wo 
meant  —  stilt  upper  lip  and 
When  it  is  my  (urn,  it  it  is  my  tir 
I  shake  to  think  ol  it.  1  am  snip 
sometimes  to  hear  the  small  mu 
in  I  he-  bac  k  e)t  my  mind,  cot 
without  warning.  1  am  helpi 
trembling  man  my  own  a<^c  ot 
commode,  smelling  his  stale  brcl 
and  I  think,  /'hi  ghul  it's  tmt  me. 
thought  shames  me,  but  there 
Being  brave  is  simply  a  matter  o 
ing  on,  because  what  else  is  thet 
dei  but  this  difficult  thing — wai 
me  to  come  down  the  hall  in 
blue  ^nwn  and  gloves,  and  hang 
bottle  ol  poison.' 
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FROM  THE  DESK  OF 
DANIEL  VARSKY 


B;y  Nicole  Krauss 


the  winter  of  1972  R  and  I  broke 
ir  I  should  say  he  broke  up  with 

His  reasons  were  vague,  but  the 
as  I  remember  it 
\  ,  was  that  he  had  a 

■t  self,  a  cowardly  self 

>und  despicable  that 

auld  never  show  me, 

that  he  needed  to  be 

e  like  a  sick  animal 
I  1  he  could  improve 

self  and  bring  it  up  to 

ndard  he  judged  de- 

ing  of  my  or  anyone 
s  company.  Obvi- 

iy    I    argued    with 

— we  had  been  to- 

ter  almost  two  years, 

secrets  were  my  se- 

s,  if  there  was  a  little 

rial  in  him,  a  cruel  or 
I  ardly  ferret,  I  of  all 

pie  would  know — but 
kas  useless.  About 

e  weeks  after  he'd 
l/ed  out  I  got  a  post- 

1  from  him  without  a 
arn  address  saying 

edlessly,  I  thought) 
t  he  felt  our  decision, 
ie  called  it,  hard  as  it 

,  had  been  the  right  one,  and  1  had 
dmit  to  myself  that  our  relationship 
:  over  for  good. 

Things  got  worse  then  for  a  while, 
:hey  say,  before  they  got  better.  I 
n't  go  into  it  except  to  say  that  I 

ole  Krauss's  most  recent  novel  is  The 
tory  of  Love. 


didn't  go  out,  not  even  to  see  my 
grandmother,  and  I  didn't  let  anyone 
come  to  see  me  either.  The  only  thing 


that  helped,  oddly,  was  the  fact  that 
the  weather  was  stormy,  and  so  I  had 
to  keep  running  around  the  apartment 
with  a  strange  little  brass  wrench  made 
especially  for  tightening  the  bolts  on 
either  side  of  the  antique  window 
frames,  because  they  always  got  loose 
in  windy  weather  and  then  the  win- 
dows would  shriek.  There  were  six  win- 


dows altogether,  and  just  as  I  finished 
tightening  the  bolts  on  one,  another 
would  start  to  howl,  so  I  would  run 
with  the  wrench  to  that 
one,  and  then  maybe  I 
would  have  a  half  hour 
of  silence,  silence  but  for 
the  rain  hitting  the  glass, 
during  which  I  would  sit 
on  the  only  chair  left  in 
the  apartment,  clutching 
the  little  special  wrench, 
waiting  to  spring  into  ac- 
tion. For  a  while,  at  least, 
it  seemed  that  all  there 
was  of  the  world  was  that 
long  rain  and  the  need  to 
keep  the  bolts  fastened. 
When  the  weather  final- 
ly cleared  (it  had  been 
the  end  of  a  hurricane  up 
from  the  south),  I  went 
out  for  a  walk.  Everything 
was  flooded,  and  there 
was  a  feeling  of  calm  from 
all  that  still,  reflecting 
water.  I  walked  for  a  long 
time,  six  or  seven  hours  at 
least,  through  neighbor- 
hoods that  I  had  never 
been  to  before  and  have 
never  been  back  to  since.  By  the  rime 
I  got  home  I  was  exhausted,  but  I  felt 
that  I  had  purged  myself  of  something, 
and  though  1  was  still  sad  !  was  als<  >,  in 
a  way,  sick  of  R. 

Not  long  after  that  his  grand  piano 
was  lowered  through  the  window,  the 
same  way  it  had  come  in.  It  was  the 
last  of  his  possessii  ins  t<  >  g<  >,  and  as  long 
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as  the  piano  had  been  there,  it  was  as 
it  R  hadn't  really  left.  Both  shared  the 
qualities  of  being  .it  once  silent  and 
imposing.  In  the  weeks  that  I  lived 
alone  with  the  piano,  before  they  came 
to  take  n  away,  I  would  sometimes  pat 
it  as  I  passed,  in  just  the  same  way  that 
1  had  patted  R.  The  only  difference  is 
that  R  always  did,  eventually,  speak. 
Softly,  it's  true,  in  contradiction  with 
the  words  themselves,  which  often  con 
tained  a  trapdoor  through  which  you 
might  fall,  it  you  weren't 
careful,  and  break  a  leg. 


A 


tew  days  later  an  old  friend  of 
mine  named  Paul  Alpers  called  to 
tell  me  about  a  dream  he'd  had.  In  it 
he  and  the  great  poet  (  lesai  Vallejo 
were  at  a  house  in  the  country  th.it 
had  belonged  to  Vallejo's  family 
since  he  was  a  child.  It  was  empty, 
and  all  the  walls  were  painted  a 
bluish  white.  The  whole  effect  was 
very  peaceful,  Paul  said,  and  in  the 
dream  he  thought  Vallejo  lucky  to 
be  able  to  go  to  such  a  place  to  work. 
This  looks  like  the  holding  place  be 
tore  the  afterlife,  Paul  told  him. 
Vallejo  didn't  hear  him,  and  he  had 
to  repeat  himself  twice.  Finally  the 
poet  (who  m  real  lite  died  at  forty- 
six,  penniless,  in  a  rainstorm,  just  as 
he  had  predicted,  in  Paris)  under- 
stood and  nodded.  Before  they  en- 
tered the  house  he'd  told  Paul  a  story 
about  his  uncle  and  how  the  uncle 
used  to  dip  his  fingers  in  the  mud  to 
make  a  mark  on  Vallejo's  forehead — 
something  to  do  with  Ash  Wednes- 
day. And  then,  Vallejo  said  (said 
Paul),  he  would  do  something  1  nev- 
er understood.  To  illustrate,  Vallejo 
dipped  his  two  fingers  in  the  mud 
and  drew  a  mustache  across  Paul's 
upper  lip.  They  both  laughed. 
Throughout  the  dream,  Paul  said, 
most  striking  was  the  complicity  be- 
tween them,  as  if  they  had  known 
each  other  main  years. 

Naturally  Paul  had  thought  of  me 
when  he'd  woken  up,  because  when 
we  were  sophomores  in  college,  or  I 
was  a  sophomore  and  Paul  was  a  ju- 
nior, we'd  met  in  a  seminar  on  avant- 
garde  poets  taught  by  the  son  of  a  to- 
bacco farmer  who  had  grown  up, 
unpredictably,  to  be  a  brilliant,  it 
somewhat  elusive,  professor  of  Span- 
ish and  Italian  literature.  We'd  be- 


come friends  because  we  always  agreed 
with  each  other  in  class,  while  e\  ciy 
one  else  disagreed  with  us,  more  and 
more  vehemently  as  the  semester  pro- 
gressed, and  with  tune  a  bunkered  al- 
liance had  formed  between  Paul  and 
me  that  alter  all  these  years  (seven) 
could  still  be  unfolded  and  inflated 
instantly.  I  le  asked  how  I  was,  allud- 
ing to  the  breakup,  which  someone 
must  have  told  him  about.  1  said  1  was 
okay  except  that  1  thought  maybe  my 
hair  was  falling  out.  I  also  told  him 
that  along  with  the  piano,  the  sola, 
chairs,  bed,  and  even  the  silverware 
had  gone  with  R,  since  when  1  met 
him  I'd  been  living  more  or  less  out  of 
a  suitcase,  whereas  he  had  been  like 
a  sitting  Buddha  surrounded  by  all  of 
the  furniture  he'd  inherited  from  his 
mother.  Paul  said  he  thought  he 
might  know  someone,  a  poet  who  was 
a  friend  of  a  friend's,  who  was  going 
back  to  Chile  and  might  be  getting  rid 
of  his  furniture.  A  phone  call  was 
made,  and  it  was  confirmed  that  the 
poet,  Daniel  Varsky,  did  indeed  have 
some  items  he  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with,  not  wanting  to  sell  them  in  l.isc 
he  changed  his  mind  and  decided  to 
return  to  New  York.  Paul  gave  me  his 
number  and  said  Daniel  Varsky  was 
expecting  me  to  get  in  touch.  1  put  oft 
making  the  call  tor  a  tew  days,  most- 
ly because  there  was  something  awk- 
ward about  asking  a  stranger  tor  his 
furniture,  even  if  the  way  had  already 
been  paved,  and  also  because  in  the 
month  since  R  and  all  of  his  many 
belongings  had  gone  I'd  become  ac- 
customed to  a  spare  existence.  Prob- 
lems only  arose  when  someone  else 
came  over  and  1  would  see,  reflected 
in  the  look  on  my  guest's  face,  that 
from  the  outside  the  conditions,  my 
conditions,  appeared  sad 
ww  -y        and  pathetic. 

T  Then  I  finally  called  Daniel 
Varsky  he  picked  up  after  one  ring. 
There  was  a  cautiousness  in  that  ini- 
tial greeting,  before  he  knew  who  it 
was  on  the  other  end,  that  I  later 
came  to  associate  with  Daniel 
Varsky,  and  with  Chileans,  tew  as 
I've  met,  in  general.  It  took  a  minute 
tor  him  to  sort  out  who  1  was,  a 
minute  tor  the  light  to  go  on  reveal- 
ing me  as  a  friend  of  a  friend's  and 
not  some  loopy  woman  calling — 


about  his  furniture.'  she'd  h<i 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  it .'  or  just] 
out  on  loan?— a  minute  in  v 
considered  apologizing,  hang 
and  carrying  on  as  1  had  been 
uist  a  mattress,  plasti<   nuns 
the  one  chair.  But  once  the  lig 
gone  on  (Ah-hah!  Of  course! 
It's  all  waiting  right  here  for  yi    | 
voice  softened  and  became  lot 
the  sanie  time,  giving  way  to 
pansi\ eness  that  I  also  came  fi. 
ciate  with  1  )aniel  Varsky  and, 
tension,  everyone  who  hails; 
that  dagger  pointing  at  Antat 
as  I  lenry  Kissinger  once  called] 
He  lived  all  the  way  uptow 
the  corner  of  101st  Street  and 
tral    Park    West.    On    the    w 
stopped  to  visit  my  grandmcj 
who  lived  in  a  nursing  hoffl 
West  End  Avenue.  She  no 
recognized  me,  but  once  I'd  g) 
over  the  sadness  of  this  I  foun<  i 
self  able  to  enjoy  being  with  he 
normally    sat    and    discussed 
weather  from  eight  or  nine  diffl 
angles,  before  moving  on  t 
grandfather,  who  a  decad<   atn 
death  continued  to  be  a  subje 
last  mat  ion  to  her,  as  it  with 
yeai  of  his  absence  his  life,  or 
lite  together,  became  mote  c 
enigma  to  her.  She  liked  to  sit  o: 
sofa  marveling  at  the  lobby  (A 
this  belongs  to  me?  she'd  periodi 
ask,  waving  in  a  gesture  that  to(  s 
the  whole  place)  and  wearing  a 
her  jewelry  at  once.  Whenev 
came,  1  brought  her  a  chocolate 
ka  from  Zabar's.  She  always  ate 
tie  out  of  politeness,  and  the 
would  flake  onto  her  lap  and  stic 
her  lips,  and  after  1  left  1  thinki 
gave  the  rest  awa  «i 
the  nurses. 


' 


■ 


list 


w 


In: 
'hen  1  got  to  101st  Stn  S: 
Daniel  Varsky  buzzed  me  in.  /  j| 
waited  tor  the  elevator  in  the  di  n 
lobby  it  occurred  to  me  that  1  m 
not  like  his  furniture,  that  it  mi|- 
be  dark  or  otherwise  oppressive, 
th.it  it  would  be  too  late  to  back 
gracefully.  But  on  the  contral 
when  he  opened  the  door  my  fl 
impression  was  of  light,  so  muchl 
that  I  had  to  squint,  and  tor  a  id 
ment  I  couldn't  see  his  face  becal; 
it  was  in  silhouette.  There  was  |l 
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if  lell  of  something  cooking, 
later  turned  out  to  be  an  egg- 
lish  he'd  learned  to  make  in 
Once  my  eyes  adjusted  I  was 
id  to  find  that  Daniel  Varsky 
>ung.  I'd  expected  someone 
since  Paul  had  said  his  friend 
poet,  and  though  we  both 
i  poetry,  or  tried  to  write  it,  we 
a  point  of  never  referring  to 
■res  as  poets,  whom  we  consid- 
mly  those  whose  work  had 
idged  by  those  in  a  position  of 
:ity  to  be  worthy  of  publica- 
lot  just  in  an  obscure  journal 
)  but  in  an  actual  book  that 
be  purchased  in  a  bookstore, 
rospect  this  turns  out  to  have 
i  very  narrow,  not  to  mention 
ntional,  definition  of  a  poet, 
iough  Paul  and  I  and  others  we 
prided  ourselves  on  our  literary 
tication,  in  those  days  we  were 
alking  around  with  our  ambi- 
ntact,  and  in  certain  ways  it 
d  us. 

niel  was  twenty-four,  a  year 

er  than  I,  and  though  he  hadn't 

ablished  a  book  of  poems  he 

d  to  have  spent  his  time  better, 

re  imaginatively,  or  maybe  what 

be  said  is  that  he  felt  a  pressure 

places,  meet  people,  and  experi- 

hings  that  whenever  I  have  en- 

ered  it  in  someone  has  always 

me  envious.  He  had  traveled  for 

ist  four  years,  living  in  different 

on  the  floors  of  people  he  met 

the  way,  and  sometimes  apart- 

5  of  his  own  when  he  could  con- 

his  mother  or  maybe  it  was  his 

mother  to  wire  him  money,  but 

it  last  he  was  going  home  to  take 

ace  alongside  the  friends  he  had 

a  up  with  who  were  fighting  to 

a  beautiful  world,  or  at  least  so- 

m  in  Chile. 

le  eggplant  was  ready,  and  while 
el  set  the  table  he  told  me  to 
around  at  the  furniture.  The 
ment  was  small,  but  there  was  a 
south-facing  window  through 
i  all  the  light  came.  The  most 
ng  thing  about  the  place  was  the 
— papers  all  over  the  floor,  some 
lem  torn,  coffee-stained  Styro- 
l  cups,  notebooks,  plastic  bags, 
ip  rubber  shoes,  dirty  socks, 
rds  missing  their  sleeves.  Any- 
else  would  have  felt  compelled 


to  say,  Excuse  the  mess,  or  joked  about 
a  herd  of  wild  pigs  passing  through, 
but  Daniel  didn't  mention  the  state  of 
the  apartment  at  all.  The  only  more 
or  less  empty  surface  was  the  walls, 
bare  aside  from  a  few  maps  he'd  tacked 
up  of  the  cities  he  had  lived  in — 
Jerusalem,  Berlin,  Mexico  City, 
Barcelona — and  on  certain  avenues, 
corners,  and  squares  he  had  scribbled 
notes  that  I  didn't  immediately  un- 
derstand because  they  were  in  Span- 
ish, and  it  would  have  seemed  rude  to 
have  gone  up  and  tried,  while  my  host 
and  benefactor  set  down  the  silver- 
ware, to  decipher  them.  So  I  turned 
my  attention  to  the  furniture,  or  what 
I  could  see  of  it  under  the  mess — a 
sofa,  a  wooden  desk  with  lots  of  draw- 
ers, some  big  and  some  small,  so  small 
you  would  have  to  be  ingenious  to 
think  of  what  to  put  in  them,  a  pair 
of  bookshelves  crammed  with  vol- 
umes in  Spanish,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish, and,  possibly  the  nicest  piece,  a 
kind  of  chest  or  trunk  with  iron  braces 
that  looked  like  it  had  been  rescued 
from  a  sunken  ship,  which  had  been 
put  to  use  as  a  coffee  table.  He  must 
have  acquired  everything  secondhand, 
none  of  it  looked  new,  but  all  the 
pieces  shared  a  kind  of  sympathy,  and 
the  fact  that  they  were  suffocating 
under  papers  and  books  made  them 
more  attractive  rather  than  less.  Sud- 
denly I  felt  awash  in  gratitude  to  their 
owner,  as  if  he  were  handing  down 
to  me  not  just  some  wood  and  up- 
holstery but  the  chance  at  a  new  life, 
leaving  it  up  to  me  to  rise  to  the  oc- 
casion. I'm  embarrassed  to  say  that 
my  eyes  actually  filled  with  tears, 
though  as  is  so  often  the  case  the  tears 
sprang  from  older,  more  obscure  re- 
grets I  had  delayed  thinking  about, 
which  the  gift,  or  loan,  of  a  stranger's 
furniture  had  somehow  unsettled. 

We  must  have  talked  for  seven  or 
eight  hours  at  least.  Maybe  more.  It 
turned  out  that  we  both  loved  Rilke, 
even  if  there  was  evidence  that  as  a 
person  he  was  selfish,  hysterical,  and 
even  a  jerk,  because  (we  agreed) 
the  personality  and  life  of  the  poet 
shouldn't  be  considered  when  judging 
his  or  her  work.  We  also  liked  Auden, 
though  I  liked  him  more — both  more 
than  Daniel  and  more  than  I  do  now 
that  I'm  older,  or  one  might  even  say 
old — and  neither  of  us  cared  much  for 
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Yeats,  but  both  felt  secretly  guilty  about 
this,  m  case  it  suggested  some  sort  of 
personal  failure  at  the  level  where 
poetry  lives  and  matters.  The  only  mo- 
ment of  disharmony  came  when  1 
raised  the  subject  of  Neruda,  the  one 
Chilean  poet  I  knew,  to  which  Daniel 
responded  with  a  flash  of  anger.  Why 
is  n,  he  asked,  that  wherevei  a  Chilean 
goes  in  the  world,  Neruda  and  his  fuck- 
ing seashells  have  already  been  there 
and  set  up  a  monopoly?  lie  held  my 
gaze,  waiting  for  me  to  counter  him, 
and  as  he  did  1  got  the  feeling  that 
where  he  came  from  lr  was  common- 
place to  talk  as  we  were  talking,  and 
even  to  argue  about  poetry  to  the  point 
of  inevitable  violence,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment I  felt  brushed  by  loneliness.  Just 
a  moment,  though,  and  then  I  lumped 
to  apologize,  and  swore  up  and  down 
to  re. id  the  abbreviated  list  of  great 
Chilean  poets  he  scribbled  on  the  hack 
of  a  paper  hay  (at  the  top  of  which,  in 
capital  letters  overshadowing  the  rest, 
was  Nicanor  Parra),  and  also  to  never 
again  raise  the  ugly  head  of  Neruda,  ei- 
ther in  his  presence  or  anyone  else's. 
We  talked  then  of  Polish  poetry,  of 
Russian  poetry,  of  Turkish  and  Greek 
and  Argentine  poetry,  of  Sappho  and 
the  lost  notebooks  of  Pasternak,  of  the 
death  of  Ungaretti,  the  suicide  of  Wel- 
don  Kees,  and  the  disappearance  ot 
Arthur  Cravan,  who  Daniel  Varsky 
claimed  was  still  alive,  cared  for  by  the 
whores  of  Mexico  City.  Sometimes,  in 
the  dip  or  hollow  between  one  ram- 
bling sentence  and  the  next,  a  dark 
cloud  would  cross  his  face,  hesitate  tor 
a  moment  as  if  it  might  stay,  and  then 
slide  past,  dissolving  toward  the  edges 
of  the  room,  and  at  those  moments 
I  almost  felt  1  should  turn  away, 
since  though  we  talked  a  lot  about 
poetry  we  had  not  yet  talked 
much  about  ourselves. 


A 


a  certain  point  Daniel  jumped 
up  and  went  rifling  through  the  desk 
with  all  the  drawers,  opening  some 
and  closing  others,  in  search  of  a  cy- 
cle i  if  poems  he'd  written.  It  was  called 
Forget  Everything  1  Ever  Said,  or 
something  like  that,  and  he  had  trans- 
lated it  himself.  He  cleared  his  voice 
and  began  to  read  aloud  in  a  voice 
that  coming  from  anyone  else  might 
have  seemed  affected  or  over-the-top, 
touched  as  it  was  with  a  faint  tremo- 
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III* 


lo,  but  in  Daniel  seemed  coml 
natural,  lie  didn't  apologize  | 
behind  the  pages.  Just  the  o] 
He  straightened  up  like  a  pole, 
were  borrowing  energy  from 
em,  and  looked  up  frequently* 
quently  that  1  began  to  suspect 
had  memorized  what  he'd  writi 
was  at  one  of  these  momenta 
met  eye  to-eye  across  a  word,  I 
realized  he  was  actually  quite  I 
looking.  He  had  a  big  nosej 
Chilean-Jewish  nose,  and  hig 
with  skinny  fingers,  and  big  )j 
don't  know  about  the  toes),  butj 
was  also  something  delicate 
him,  something  to  do  with  hi| 
eyelashes  or  his  bones.  The  poet 
good,  not  great  but  good,  or  ma 
was  even  great,  ir  was  hard  t 
without  being  able  to  read  it 
It  seemed  to  be  about  a  girl  wh 
broken  his  heart,  though  it  cou 
as  easily  have  been  about  a  d   ■ 
even  a  weasel;  halfway  through 
lost  and  started  to  think  first 
Athens,  where  I  had  once  beer  f 
then  about  how  R  always  used  to  » 
his  narrow  feet  before  he  got  int  a,w 
because  the  floor  of  our  apart  is 
was  dirty,  and  though  he  neve;  !« 
me  to  wash  mine  it  was  implicit,    nine 
if  I  hadn't  the  sheets  would  have 
ten  dirty,  making  his  own  was!  It 
pointless.  1  didn't  like  sitting  01  i 
edge  of  the  tub  or  standing  at  the  oil 
with  one  knee  to  my  ear,  watc  k 
the  black  dirt  swirl  in  the  white  pi  s : 
lain,  but  it  was  one  of  those  coun 
things  one  d<  >es  in  lite  to  avoid  al 
gument,  and  now  the  thought  I 
made  me  want  to  laugh  or  cry  or  I;" 
sibly  choke,  one  of  the  three,  asl 
the  entire  subject  of  R. 

By  then  Daniel  Varsky's  apartni. 
had  gotten  dim  and  aquatic,  theie; 
having  gone  down  behind  a  buildr: 
and  the  shadows  that  had  been  hii  1 
behind  everything  began  to  creep  I 
I  remember  there  were  some  very  14; 
books  on  his  shelf,  fine  books  ilm 
tall  cloth  spines.  I  don't  remen 
any  of  their  titles,  perhaps  they  v 
a  set,  but  they  seemed  somehov 
be  in  collusion  with  the  darken  H; 
hour.  It  was  as  it  the  walls  of  his  ap  t 
ment  were  suddenly  carpeted  like  I . 
walls  of  a  movie  theater  to  keep  I 
sound  from  getting  out,  or  ot. 
sounds  from  getting  in,  and  insl 


k,  in  what  light  there  was,  we 
th  the  audience  and  the  pic- 
it  was  like  we  alone  had  been 
se  from  the  island  and  were 
ifting  in  uncharted  waters, 
aters  of  unknowable  depth.  I 
isidered  attractive  in  those 
)me  people  even  called  me 
ll,  though  my  skin  was  never 
nd  it  was  this  that  I  noticed 
looked  in  the  mirror,  this  and 
/  perturbed  look,  a  slight  wrin- 
f  the  forehead  that  I  hadn't 
I  was  doing.  But  before  I  was 
and  while  I  was  with  him  too, 
'ere  plenty  of  men  who  made 
r  they  would've  liked  to  go 
vith  me,  either  for  a  night  or 
and  as  Daniel  and  I  got  up 
ved,  swam  would  be  a  better 

0  the  living  room,  1  wondered 
r  he  was  one  of  them. 

nk  it  was  then  that  he  told  me 
sk  had  been  used,  briefly,  by 

1  didn't  know  if  he  was  joking 
as  it  seemed  highly  improbable 
lis  young  traveler  from  Chile 
iave  gotten  hold  of  such  a  valu- 
m,  but  I  decided  to  assume  that 
i  serious  so  as  not  to  risk  of- 
g  someone  who  had  shown  me 
ndness.  When  I  asked  how  he 
itten  it,  he  shrugged  and  said 

bought  it,  but  did  not  elabo- 
thought  he  was  going  to  say, 
ow  I  am  giving  it  to  you,  but  he 
he  just  gave  one  of  the  legs  a  lit- 
k,  not  a  violent  one  but  a  gen- 
tle one,  full  of  respect,  and 
kept  walking. 

ither  then  or  later  we  kissed,  but 
it  happened  it  was  anticlimactic. 
i't  that  the  kiss  was  bad.  In  many 
;  was  a  good  kiss,  even  a  passion- 
But  if  we  were  kissing  then  we 
i't  talk,  and  the  more  we  talked 
3re  there  was  to  say.  The  kiss  was 
note  of  punctuation  in  our  long 
rsation,  a  parenthetical  remark 
in  order  to  assure  each  other  of  a 
I  felt  agreement,  a  mutual  offer 
npanionship,  which  is  so  much 
rare  than  sexual  passion  or  even 
His  lips  were  bigger  than  1  ex- 
1,  not  big  on  his  face  but  big  when 
d  my  eyes  and  they  touched  mine, 
)r  a  split  second  I  felt  as  if  they 
mothering  me.  More  than  likely 
just  that  I  was  so  used  to  R's  lips, 


thin  non-Semitic  lips  that  often  turned 
blue  in  the  cold.  With  one  hand  Daniel 
Varsky  squeezed  my  thigh,  and  I 
touched  his  hair,  which  smelled  like  a 
dirty  river.  I  think  by  then  we'd  arrived, 
or  were  about  to  arrive,  at  the  cesspool 
of  politics,  and  at  first  angrily,  then  al- 
most on  die  edge  of  tears,  Daniel  Varsky 
railed  against  Nixon  and  Kissinger  and 
their  sanctions  and  ruthless  machina- 
tions that  were,  he  said,  trying  to  stran- 
gle all  that  was  new  and  young  and 
beautiful  in  Chile,  all  the  hope  that 
had  swept  the  doctor  Allende  into 
Moneda  Palace.  Workers'  wages  up  by 
50  percent,  he  said,  and  all  these  pigs 
care  about  is  their  copper  and  their 
multinationals!  Just  the  thought  of  a 
democratically  elected  Marxist  presi- 
dent makes  them  shit  in  their  pants! 
Why  don't  they  just  leave  us  alone  and 
let  us  get  on  with  our  lives,  he  said,  and 
for  a  minute  his  look  was  almost  plead- 
ing or  imploring,  as  if  I  somehow  held 
sway  with  the  shady  characters  at  the 
helm  of  that  dark  ship,  the  dark  ship  of 
my  country.  I  didn't  know  much  about 
what  was  happening  in  Chile,  at  least 
not  then,  not  yet.  Much  later,  years  lat- 
er, after  I  got  a  phone  call  from  Paul 
Alpers  saying  that  Daniel  Varsky  had 
been  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
by  Manuel  Contreras's  secret  police,  I 
knew.  But  in  the  spring  of  1972,  sitting 
in  his  apartment  on  101st  Street  in  the 
last  of  the  evening  light,  while  Gener- 
al Augusto  Pinochet  Ugarte  was  still 
the  demure,  groveling  army  chief  of 
staff  who  tried  to  get  his  friends'  children 
to  call  him  Tata,  I  didn't  know  much. 
What's  strange  is  that  I  don't  re- 
member how  the  night  (by  then  it  was 
already  night,  an  enormous  New  York 
City  night)  ended.  Obviously  we  must 
have  said  goodbye,  after  which  I  left  his 
apartment,  or  maybe  we  left  together 
and  he  walked  me  to  the  subway  or 
hailed  me  a  cab,  since  in  those  days  the 
neighborhood,  or  the  city  in  general, 
wasn't  exactly  safe.  I  just  don't  have 
any  recollection  of  it.  A  few  weeks  lat- 
er a  moving  truck  arrived  at  my  apart- 
ment and  unloaded  the  furniture, 
though  someone  else  must  have 
arranged  it,  because  by  that  time 
Daniel  Varsky  had  already 
gone  home  to  Chile. 


T 

lin 


.hree  or  maybe  even  four  years 
passed.  In  the  beginning  I  used  to  get 
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postcards  -first  from  Santiago,  then 
Concepcion,  and  then  more  obscure 
places,  towns  on  the  edge  of  the  Ata- 
cama,  though  in  the  end  the  postmarks 
.ill  said  Iquique.  At  first  they  were 
warm  and  even  jovial:  Everything  is 
fine.  I'm  thinking  of  joining  the 
Chilean  Speleological  Society,  hut 
don't  worry,  it  won't  interfere  with  my 
poetry,  it  anything  the  two  pursuits 
are  complementary.  1  may  have  .1 
chance  to  attend  a  mathematics  lecture 
by  Parra.  The  political  situation  is  go- 
ing to  hell,  if  I  don't  join  the  Speleo- 
logical Society  I'm  going  to  join  the 
MIR.  Take  good  care  of  Lorca's  desk, 
one  day  I'll  he  hack  tor  it.  Resos,  D.V. 
After  the  coup  they  became  somber, 
and  then  they  became  cryptic,  and 
then,  about  six  months  before  I  heard 
he'd  disappeared,  the  postcards  stopped 
coming  altogether.  I  kept  them  all  in 
one  of  the  drawers  of  his  desk.  1  didn't 
write  back,  because  there  was  no  ad- 
dress to  write  hack  to.  In  those  years  I 
was  still  writing  poetry,  and  I  wrote  a 
few  poems  addressed,  or  dedicated,  to 
Daniel  Varsky.  My  grandmother  died 
and  was  buried  too  tar  out  in  the  sub- 
urbs tor  anyone  to  visit.  I  went  out 
with  a  number  ot  men,  moved  apart- 
ments twice,  and  wrote  my  first  novel 
at  Daniel  Varsky 's  desk.  Sometimes  I 
forgot  about  him  for  months  at  a  time. 
I  don't  know  it  I  knew  about  Villa 
Grimalcli  yet,  almost  certainly  1  hadn't 
heard  of  38  Calle  Londres,  or  Cuatro 
Alamos,  or  the  Discoteca  also  known 
as  Venda  Sexy  because  of  the  sexual 
atrocities  performed  there  and  the  loud 
music  the  torturers  favored,  but  what- 
ever the  case  I  knew  enough  that  at 
other  times,  having  fallen  asleep  on 
Daniel's  sofa  as  I  often  did,  I  had  night- 
mares about  what  they  did  to  him. 
Sometimes  I  would  look  around  at  his 
furniture,  the  sofa,  desk,  coffee  table, 
bookshelves,  and  chairs,  and  be  filled 
with  a  crushing  despair,  and  sometimes 
just  an  oblique  sadness,  and  sometimes 
I  would  look  at  it  all  and  become  con- 
vinced that  it  amounted  to  a  riddle,  a 
riddle  he  had  left  me  that  I  was  sup- 
posed to  crack. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  then. 
I  was  married  for  a  while,  hut  now  I  live 
alone  again,  though  not  unhappily. 
There  are  moments  when  a  kind  ot 
clarity  comes  over  you,  and  suddenly 
you  can  see  through  walls  to  another 
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dimension  that  you'd  forgotten  or  cho- 
sen to  ignore  in  order  to  continue  liv- 
ing with  the  various  illusions  that  make 
life,  particularly  lite  with  other  people, 
possible.  And  that's  where  I  am  now, 
or  where  I  have  arrived.  Generally  I 
don't  think  about  Daniel  Varsky,  or 
very  rarely,  though  I  am  still  in  pos- 
session ot  his  bookshelves,  his  desk, 
and  the  trunk  ot  a  Spanish  galleon  or 
the  salvage  ot  An  accident  on  the  high 
seas,  now  quaintly  used  as  a  coffee 
table.  The  sofa  began  to  rot,  1  don'l 
remember  exactly  when,  but  it  began 
to  rot,  and  1  had  to  throw  it  away.  In 
certain  ways  1  would  be  glad  to  be  rid 
ot  the  rest  too.  It  reminds  me,  when  I 
am  in  a  certain  mood,  ot  things  I  would 
rather  forget,  for  example,  sometimes 
I  am  asked  by  the  occasional  journal- 
ist who  wishes  to  interview  me  why  1 
stopped  writing  poetry.  Either  I  say 
that  the  poetry  I  wrote  wasn't  any 
good,  perhaps  it  was  even  terrible,  or 
I  say  that  a  poem  has  the  potential  for 
perfection  and  this  possibility  finally  si- 
lenced me,  or  sometimes  I  say  that  I  felt 
trapped  in  the  poems  I  tried  to  write, 
which  is  like  saying  one  feels  trapped 
in  the  universe,  or  trapped  by  the  in- 
evitability of  death,  hut  the  truth  ot 
why  I  stopped  writing  poetry  is  not 
any  ot  these,  not  nearly,  not  exactly. 
The  truth  is  that  it  I  could  explain  why 
I  stopped  writing  poetry  then  I  might 
write  it  again.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
Daniel  Varsky's  desk,  which  became 
my  desk,  my  desk  ot  now  more  than 
thirty  years,  reminds  me  ot  these 
things.  I've  always  considered  myself 
only  a  temporary  guardian  and  had  as- 
sumed a  day  would  come,  after  which, 
albeit  with  mixed  feelings,  I  would  he 
relieved  of  my  responsibility,  the  re- 
sponsibility ot  living  with  and  watch- 
ing over  the  furniture  of  my  triend, 
the  dead  poet  Daniel  Varsky,  and  that 
from  then  on.  1  would  he  tree  to  move 
as  I  wished,  possibly  even  to  another 
country.  It  isn't  exactly  that  the  fur- 
niture has  kept  me  in  New  York,  but 
it  pressed  I  have  to  admit  that  this  is 
the  excuse  I've  used  to  myself  tor  not 
leaving  all  these  years,  long  after  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  city  had 
^         nothing  left  tor  me. 
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rom  time  to  time,  I  have  met 
people,  mostly  Chileans,  who  knew 
or  had  heard  ot  Daniel  Varsky.  For 


a  short  time  after  his  death 
tat  ion  grew,  and  he  wis 
among  the  martyred  poi 
by  Pinochet — Pinochet   w 
said  that  not  a  leaf  fell  in  1 
he  didn't  know  about.  But 
the  ones  that   tortured  .11 
1  )aniel  Varsky  had  nevei 
poetry;  it's  possible  they  di<  1 
know  that  he  wrote  poetry 
tew   years  after  he  disappca 
the  help  of  Paul  Alpers,  I  vM 
ters  to  .1  few  of  Daniel's  tric]< 
ing  it  they  had  any  poemol 
that  they  could  send  to  m  1 
the  idea  that  I  could  get  th 
lished  somewhere  as  a 
memorial  to  him.  But  I  r 
only  one  letter  hack,  a  she; 
from  an  old  school  friend  sa, 
didn't  have  anything.  I  put  i 
drawer  with  Daniel's  postq 
must  still  be  there,  though  I  ii 
looked.  For  a  while  I  even  fl 
of  writing  to  his  mother,  butn 
end  1  never  did. 

There's  one  thing  1  forgotU 
about  the  desk.  Among  thJ 
drawers,  some  being  very  sm| 
said,  and  some  of  average  sizi 
is  also  one  with  a  small  cyli 
lock.  It  you  were  sitting  at  ti 
the  lock  would  be  located  just] 
your  right  knee.  The  drawer  h; 
locked  for  as  long  as  I  can  rem  il 
and  though  I've  looked  man) 
I've  never  found  the  key.  Oft^ 
wished  it  were  a  different  draw 
was  locked,  since  the  one  on  t 
right  is  the  most  practical,  and  l 
ever  I  go  to  look  for  someth  \ 
one  ot  the  many  drawers,  I  alwd 
stinctively  reach  for  it  first,  awl| 
ing  a  fleeting  unhappiness,  a  k 
orphaned  feeling  that  I  knoj 
nothing  to  do  with  the  drawt 
that  has  somehow  come  to  live 
For  some  reason  I  always  ass 
that  the  drawer  contained  1< 
from  the  gtrl  in  the  poem  D 
Varsky  once  read  to  me,  or  if  nc 
then  someone  like  her.  But  as  I| 
this  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  don't 
where  I  ever  got  that  idea.  In  ii 
have  no  memory  of  whether  the 
arrived  to  me  with  the  drawer  lot 
It's  possible  that  I  unknowi 
pushed  in  the  cylindrical  lock  j 
ago,  and  that  whatever  is  in  ther 
longs  to  me. 
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I  <e  the  phantom  of  the  opera 
>r  a  bat  out  of  hell,  the  history 
if  the  Middle  East  comes  vault- 
rreling,  hurling,  and  howling 
ie  earth's  bowels,  bloody  and 
sive,  written  in  water,  rock, 
ind  fire.  Before  Jacob,  Esau, 
I  lesus,  Herod,  Saladin,  the  Cru- 
rj  the  Ottomans,  the  British,  or 
f  tm  Gang,  before  Arafat  and 
■  ,  there  was  a  supercontinent  of 
Airs  and  volcanoes,  Nubian  sand- 
e  id  early  mammals.  Then  a  clash 
Jjpnic  plates  collapsed  the  land 
Along  a  "strike-slip  fault"  run- 
jiom  the  mountains  of  Anatolia 
h  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of 
<g  creating  the  Great  Rift  Valley 
^Dead  Sea  Transform  that  be- 
Ihe  corridor  through  which  pre- 
mie humankind  passed  out  of 
I  to  Asia  and  Europe,  making 
u  nd  war. 

|v  CRACK  IN  THE  EARTH:  A 
ImEY  UP  ISRAEL'S 
[VALLEY  (Farrar, 
If  and  Giroux,  $23), 
I  usalem-based  jour- 
;  ind  translator  Haim 
Irian  explores  as 
}  of  this  road  as  he 
/  ven  a  couple  of  lim- 
I  is.  Even  if  he  want- 
t>  he  couldn't  go  to 
I  on  or  Syria  because 
lire  still  at  war  with 
I  Besides,  he  has  to 
me  for  Shabbas.  But  otherwise 
(id  him  in  the  enigmatic  desert, 
ig  at  standing  stones,  sunken  al- 
late  groves,  burial  mounds,  sul- 
sts,  magnesium  ponds,  mountains 


of  salt,  and 
Masada,  while 
reminding 
himself  and  his 
readers  that 
"the  landscape 
we  see  before 
us  is  never  as 
vivid,  or  as  in 
need  of  words, 
as  the  landscape  in  our  minds." 

Even  so,  in  the  company  (and  often 
the  jeeps)  of  archaeologists,  geologists, 
sociologists,  cartographers,  geographers, 
geomorphologists,  and  border  schol- 
ars, Watzman  finds  the  words  to  dress 
this  desert  in  a  gauze  of  theory  and 
pantaloons  of  fact.  Jews  and  Arabs 
have  been  killing  each  other  for  only 
a  century  or  so;  the  Great  Rift  Valley 
goes  back  millions  of  years.  For  every 
trace  of  cave  art,  elephant  hunt,  por- 
phyry, and  quartz,  of  white  chalk,  snail 
shells,  pigeon  eggs,  and  oryxes,  of  ju- 
jubes, artichokes,  marl, 
and  gorge — for  every  hal- 
lucinatory  vision  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  and 
Rachel's  Tomb;  of  Roman 
forts,  Crusader  castles,  and 
Muslim  mosques;  of  Pliny 
the  Elder,  Philo  of 
Alexandria,  and  Flavins 
Josephus;  of  "ritual  im- 
mersion," "messianic  the- 
ology," and  the  "formless 
.  .  .  aniconic  god" — why 
must  there  also  be  these  interrupting 
tanks,  planes,  demolished  villages,  sui- 
cide bombers,  toxic  mud,  roadblocks, 
and  land  mines.'1 

Much  as  Watzman  would  like  to 


dream  the  impossibly  distant  deep- 
time  past,  much  as  he  would  rather 
think  about  socialists,  kibbutzim,  and 
Utopia,  he  is  brought  up  abruptly 
short,  again  and  again,  by  his  home- 
land's hateful  modern  indulgence  of 
Bronze  Age  identity  politics.  He  has 
a  hard  time  even  talking  to  a  Pales- 
tinian, as  if  Palestinians  were  rem- 
nants of  some  antediluvian  proto- 
species  prior  to  language.  Yet  all  this 
hate  seems  so  much  scribble,  a  kind 
of  graffiti,  on  the  desert  rock.  Come 
the  heavy  rains,  as  Watzman  scmples 
to  point  out,  "the  mosaic  of  the  land- 
scape has  been  flushed.  There  are  no 
longer  any  facts  on  the  ground." 
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1  ylvain  Cypel,  a  senior  editor  of  Le 
Monde  who  lived  in  Israel  for 
"twelve  years  and  has  reported 
from  it  for  twenty-five,  whose  own  fa- 
ther was  a  committed  Zionist,  who 
speaks  Hebrew  but  not  Arabic,  devotes 
a  dozen  chapters  of  WA  LLED  I  S  I ' 
SOCIETY  AT  AN  IMPASSE  (Other 
Press,  $16.95)  to  the  Jewish  state  and 
only  two  to  stateless  Palestine.  Yes,  we 
are  told,  both  Jews  and  Palestinians 
have  written  narratives  <  >f  victimization 
and  denial  that  are  mutually  contra- 
dictory, equally  racist,  and  foist  upon 
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the  other  what  Cypel  calls  "a  false 
identity."  But  his  heart  and  his  despair 
arc  with  the  Zionist  soc  ict\  that  might 
have  been.  Walled  ends  up  disen- 
thralling us  of  Israeli  fabulations  about 
1948,  during  which  it  seems  they  did 
do  then  best  to  expel  those  Arabs  they 
didn't  massacre,  and  about  1967,  after 
which  preemptive  strike  they  could 
hardly  wait  to  launc  h  a  colonial  proje<  t 
of  land  grab,  resettlement,  and  what 
the  Israeli  novelist  David  Grossman 
has  characterized  as  "the  cult  of  force." 
This  business  requires  Cypel  to 
reread  Israel's  historians  and  its  text- 
books, to  rethink  Oslo,  Camp  David, 
and  both  intifadas,  and  to  reopen 
the  old  tiles  on  "Orientalism,"  anti- 
Semitism,  "ethnicism,"  the  clueless 
Yasir  Arafat,  the  cunning  Ariel 
Sharon,  the  "mystical  coarseness"  of 
Gush  Emunim,  the  Gaza  withdrawal, 
the  Hamas  victory,  and  those  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  yordim — Is- 
raelis who,  for  whatever  reason,  have 
left  Israel  to  live  permanently  some- 
where else.  No  one  escapes  tins 
scourge,  though  Cypel  is  more  sad 
than  savage.  However  much  he- 
hopes  tor  something  like  South 
Africa's  noble  experiment  in  Truth 
and  Reconciliation,  "As  long  as  Is- 
rael does  not  own  up  to  the  constitu- 
tive tacts  of  its  own  existence  and 
those  of  its  Palestinian  partner,  be- 
ginning with  the  foundational  tact 
that  Israel  in  ettect  created  a  nation 
oi  refugees,  no  real  reconciliation 
will  occur,  either  with  that  nation  or 
with  the  Arab  world." 

To  these  bleak  indictments,  add 
Eyal  Weizman's  HOI  LOW 
LAND:  ISRAEL'S  ARCHI  !  EC 
TURE  OF  OCCUPATION  (Verso, 
$34.95).  Weizman  co-edited  an  ear- 
lier volume  from  Verso,  A  Civilian 
(  )ccupation:  The  Politics  oj  Israeli  Ar- 
chitecture, an  anthology  of  essays,  pho- 
tographs, and  maps  that  was  origi- 
nally intended  as  a  catalogue  tor  an 
exhibition  on  the  abuse  of  architec- 
ture tor  military  and  political  pur- 
poses. (The  exhibition  tor  the  2002 
Berlin  Congress  of  the  Union  Inter- 
nationale des  Architectes  was  can- 
celed by  the  Israel  Association  of 
United  Architects,  and  the  catalogue 
was  then  censored.)  Hollow  Lund  is  a 
passionate  jeremiad  on  many  ot  the 


same  subjects,  concentrating  on 
what  Israel  has  built  and  destroyed 
in  the  post-1967  occupied  territo 
ries  ol  i  he  West  Bank  and  Gaza  and 
exactly  how  the  government  and 
court-  have  let  the  military  and  set- 
tlers get  away  with  it.  Thus,  to  those 
transit  camps,  development  towns, 
agrarian  outposts,  garden  suburbs, 
and  "violent  dispossessions"  designed 
to  stabilize  the  1949  armistice  hues, 
a  garrison  state  has  added  a  mix  ot 
roadblocks,  checkpoints,  bridge- 
heads, partitions,  military  bases, 
"sterile  are. is,"  "security  zones,"  mo- 
bile homes,  strategic-summit  settle- 
ments, and  Fa'ozim  ("strongpoints"). 
Just  don't  call  them  "colonies." 

Weizman  quotes  the  former  Israeli 
minister  ot  defense,  Moshe  Dayan, 
immediately  after  the  1967  war, 
proposing  to  build  on  the  central 
mountain  range  of  the  West  Bank 
"fists  of  Jewish  settlements"  that 
would  "dismember  [Palestinian]  con- 
tinuity." This  should  have  been  ille- 
gal. We  are  talking  about  an  occu- 
pied territory  that  Israel  must 
relinquish  it  there  is  ever  to  be 
peace;  every  bit  of  diplomatic  bar- 
gaining during  the  last  lorry  years 
has  acknowledged  that  necessity. 
And  yet,  as  Weizman  spells  it  out: 

In  May  1984,  at  the  end  of  the  Likud 
government's  second  term  in  office, 
^5,000  settlers  were  living  m 
102  settlements  in  the  West  Bank.  By 
1992,  when  Likud 
lost  power  to  I  .i 
bor  and  the  Oslo 
process  began, 
about  100,000  peo- 
ple occupied  12  3 
settlements.  In  the 
following  decade, 
under  the  (  )slo 
process,  although 
the  number  of  set- 
tlements did  not 

increase,  each  settlement  became 
much  more  densely  populated,  with 
i  he  population  doubling  to  about 
200,000.  Despite  the  violence  of  the 
second  Intifada,  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  settlers  continued,  espe- 
cially  in  the  ultra-Orthodox  settle- 
ments, increasing  the  number  ot  set- 
tlers by  1  S .  S  per  cent  in  the  first  four 
years  of  the  conflict,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  West  Bank  settlers  (ex- 
cluding  Jerusalem)  had  reached 
268,000  inhabitants  in  2006. 


Meanwhile,   Israel  has 
best    to  turn  the   Palestin 
ghosts.  Weizman  uses  t 
dread  word,  "apartheid,"  I. 
Jimmy  Carter  has  been  tlo 
points  as  well  to  what    ho 
"politics  ot  verticality,"  ace 
which,  even  it  Israel  ever  d 
draw  from  the  West  Ban 
still  control  the  airspace  al 
he, ids  of  the  Palestinians  , 
vast  water  aquifer"  below  tl  ;r| 
Bridges,  tunnels,  and  clev;'j| 
pass  roads  allow  the  soldiers,  ■» 
t  lers,  and  am  body  doing  r^ 
with  them  to  whiz  from  oi 
ened  enclave  to  another  \A 
ever    being    inconvenient 
speakers  of  Arabic.  There  is 
dition,  a  politics  of  water 
ot  money,  of  sewage,  and  o 
lion,  plus  annexation  and  e 
ation  and  eviction;  and  a  ps 
gy  ot  ramparts,  bunkers,  an 
and  what  might  be  called  a 
tive  archaeology  that  conve 
discovers  a  "footprint"  of  hi 
or  biblical  "authenticity"  wl 
it  casts  its  eager  eyes,  thus 
up  to  a  needy  nation  evide] 
ancient  Jewish  ownership,  a 
perpetuity  to  the  Promised 
not  to  mention  "an  alibi  k 
colonization  that  could  be  ar 
a  return  to  sacred  patrimony/ 
So  the  Hollow  Lard  is  Wall 
Cracked.  I  am  aware  that  a  n 
of  good  novt 
be  publishel 
month,       al 
should   havj 
viewed  a  cc 
But  they  will 
to  wait.  I  used] 
a  blue-eyed  I 
hoy  Zionist  rrl 
reading  Her: 
Bakunin,  lor 
tor  an  heroic  ran  and  the  cc1 
tivization  of  children  and  agricu 
The  revanchist  "cult  ot  force"  i 
what  any  ot  us  ever  wanted.  A 
raeli  novelist,  Amos  Oz,  should  | 
haps  be  permitted  the  last  word, 
The  Slopes  oj  Lebanon:  "Hebron 
Nahlus  will  not  be  ours  wheth 
not  the  prophets  once  walked  tl 
whether  or  not  the  stones  our  ai 
tors  liked  to  throw  at  the  prop 
still  lie  scattered  there." 
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"Jerusalem,  the  Wailing  Wall,  and  the  Dome  of  the  El  Aqsa  Mosque"  ©  Marc  Riboud/Magnum  9 
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Ferguson.  The  Penguin  Press.  808  pages.  $35. 

•lity  of  Force:  The  Art  of  War  in  the  Modern  World,  by  General  Rupert 
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culties  faced  by  their  forces  in  the  four 
years  since  the  president  declared  an 
end  to  major  combat  operations. 

Yet  if  these  follies  had  been  avoid- 
ed, would  the  final  outcome  have  been 
any  different?  Every  attempted  occu- 
pation of  a  non- Western  country  by  a 
Western  state  since  the  Second  World 
War  has  ended  in  failure.  The  French 
were  driven  out  of  Algeria,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  metropole  had  an  army  of 
half  a  million  men  stationed  in  the 
country  and  prosecuted  the  war  with 
the  utmost  ruthlessness.  Soviet  occu- 
pying forces  in  Afghanistan  waged  a 
war  of  even  greater  ferocity  for  nearly 
a  decade  and  were  also  expelled.  These 
examples  suggest  that  no  surge  in 
troops  can  forestall  a  similar 
outcome  in  Iraq.  Even  if 
American  forces  had  been 
deployed  in  larger  numbers 
from  the  start,  they  would 
have  faced  a  type  of  warfare 
in  which  conventional  mil- 
itary superiority  has  never 
produced  victory. 


o 


^he  disaster  that  has  ensued  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  American 
vasion  of  Iraq  is  commonly 


in 


led  to  be  the  result  of  mistakes 
itted  by  the  Bush  Administra- 
j  only  sufficient  thought  had  been 
|:o  post-invasion  planning,  regime 
e  would  have  been  successful;  an 
can-style  democracy  would  have 
installed,  and  the  anarchy  that 
revails  in  the  country  would  have 
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been  avoided.  Such  is  the  conventional 
wisdom,  which  appeals  not  only  to  the 
neoconservative  architects  of  the  war 
but  also  to  those  liberals  who  support- 
ed military  intervention  on  humani- 
tarian grounds,  and  indeed,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  some  of  the  administra- 
tion's decisions  were  grotesquely  ill 
judged.  Disbanding  the  Iraqi  army  and 
purging  institutions  of  supporters  of 
the  old  regime  left  Iraq  without  a  func- 
tioning state;  deprived  of  their  posi- 
tions and  incomes,  many  of  those  for- 
mer soldiers  were  primed  to  take  up 
armed  resistance.  In  this  and  <  tther  in- 
stances, the  Bush  Administration's  poli- 
cies served  only  to  aggravate  the  diffi- 


ver  the  past  half- 
century,  a  new  kind 
of  armed  conflict 
has  replaced  industrial-style 
warfare  between  state- 
controlled  armies.  In  un- 
conventional warfare,  forces 
that  are  weaker  in  terms  of 
technology  and  resources 
have  the  upper  hand.  The 
guerrilla  warriors  of  the  last 
fifty  years  may  have  been 
lightly  armed  and  often 
small  in  numbers,  but  they 
were  able  to  prevail  against 
the  vastly  greater  military  force  of  the 
occupying  powers.  There  has  been  a 
metamorphosis  in  the  nature  of  war, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  it 
should  have  generated  a  sizable  liter- 
ature that  is  keenly  studied  in  military 
colleges  throughout  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  the  Is- 
raeli military  strategist  Martin  van 
Creveld,  this  huge  body  of  work  is 
practically  useless.  "Starring  at  leasl 
as  early  as  the  1950s,  the  literature 
on  counter-insurgency  is  so  enor- 
mous that,  had  ir  been  put  aboard 
the  Titanic,  it  would  have  sunk  that 
ship  without  any  help  from  the  ice- 
berg," he  writes  in  The  Changing  Face 
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I  lowever,  the  out-~r.ini.linL; 
fact  i-  that  almost  all  of  it  has  been 
written  by  the  losers."  Creveld  has  ,1 
well-earned  reputation  for  icono- 
clasm,  and  his  new  hook  takes  the 
pioneering  approach  presented  in 
earlier  volumes  such  as  The  Transfer- 
mation  oj  War  (1991)  and  The  Rise 
and  Decline  of  the  State  (1999).  In 
these  and  other  books,  Creveld 
posits  that  the  traditional  model  oi 
war  no  longer  applies  in  a  time  when 
the  modern  state  is  losing  its  monop- 
oly on  force.  Nuclear-armed  stares 
may  be  insulated  against  conven- 
tional attack  by  the  armies  of  other 
states,  hut — as  Israel  has  long  known 
and  as  America  learned  on  9/1 1  — 
nuclear  powers  remain  vulnerable  to 
the  techniques  of  irregular  warfare, 
including  the  spectacular  violence  oi 
suicide  terrorism. 

In  The  Changing  Face  of  War, 
Creveld  argues  that  despite  the 
record  of  nearly  universal  failure, 
there  are  in  tact  workable  strategies 
in  counterinsurgency  warfare.  Cit- 
ing Henry  Kissinger's  observation 
that  the  forces  of  order  lose  so  long 
.is  they  do  not  win,  whereas  insur- 
gents win  so  long  as  they  do  not 
lose,  he  presents  two  of  the  very  few 
campaigns  that  have  succeeded: 
President  Hate:  Assad's  suppression 
of  an  Islamist  rev<  It  in  Syria  in  1982 
and  the  British  campaign  mounted 
from  1972  onward  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. Assad  crushed  the  Islamist  re- 
volt, which  at  the  time  threatened 
not  only  his  regime  hut  also  his  life, 
by  razing  the  city  of  Hania — an  op- 
eration that  included  the  destruc- 
tion oi  the  city's  mosque  and  the 
killing  ot  between  ten  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  ot  its  inhabitants.  By 
contrast,  after  an  initial  hard-line 
response  that  began  in  1969  and 
ended  with  thirteen  people  being 
killed  by  British  troops  in  London- 
derry in  1972,  the  British  focused 
their  efforts  on  avoiding  any  large- 
scale  use  ot  force. 

Unhke  President  Bush  in  2001, 
the  British  did  not  declare  war;  ter- 
rorism was  treated  as  a  criminal  act, 
one  that  would  he  addressed  mainly 
by  the  police.  Not  once  did  British 
forces  inflict  collective  punishment 
by  blowing  up  houses  or  destroying 
neighborhoods,  and,  after  the  events 
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on  Bloody  Sunday  in  Londonderry, 
they  never  tired  indiscriminately  in- 
to crowds.  As  Creveld  acknowl- 
edges, this  does  not  mean  that 
British  operations  "always  smelled  ot 
rosewater,"  but  despite  the  terrorist 
assassination  of  a  membet  of  the 
royal  family  and  an  attempt  to  de- 
capitate the  entire  Thatcher  govern- 
ment in  Brighton  in  1981,  "on  the 
whole,  the  British  played  by  the 
rules."  Of  the  three  thousand  people 
who  were  killed  m  the  conflict  in 
Northern  Ireland  up  to  the  mid- 
nineties,  a  thousand  were  British 
soldiers.  Seventeen  hundred  were 
i  i\  ill, ins,  and  no  more  than  three 
hundred  were  terrorists. 

The  strategy  worked,  in  the  sense 
that  Irish  terrorism  has  ceased  to  he 
,i  major  threat  in  Northern  Ireland 
and  on  the  British  mainland.  But 
what  can  he  learned  from  this  suc- 
cess; It  seems  more  than  doubtful 
ili.it  similar  methods  could  he  ap- 
plied in  conditions  oi  the  sort  that 
exist  in  Iraq — it  only  because  Crev- 
eld's  account  leaves  out  halt  ot  the 
strategy  that  the  British  deployed. 
Alongside  the  decision  to  treat  ter- 
rorist violence  as  a  criminal  matter, 
there  was  a  political  strategy,  pur- 
sued by  successive  British  govern- 
ments over  a  period  oi  thirty  years, 
that  managed  to  bring  terrorist  orga- 
nizations into  the  democratic 
process.  Catholic  nationalists  and 
Protestant  groups  were  encouraged 
to  reach  an  agreement  that  allowed  a 
form  ot  power-sharing  in  the 
province.  A  two-pronged  strategy  ot 
this  kind  can  succeed  only  it  the 
conditions  of  a  political  settlement 
are  present.  In  Iraq,  however,  regime- 
change  has  demolished  the  state,  so 
that  the  most  important  precondi- 
tion tor  a  political  settlement — an 
effective  government — no  longer  ex- 
ists. The  only  region  that  has  a  prop- 
erly functioning  government  is  the 
Kurdish  zone,  which  has,  in  effect, 
seceded  from  the  country.  Nothing 
resembling  the  British  strategy  in 
Northern  Ireland  is  possible  under 
these  circumstances. 

At  the  same  time,  a  Syrian-style 
strategy  is  no  more  practicable.  Mer- 
ciless repression  ot  the  sort  Assad 
employed  is  morally  unacceptable  for 
liberal  democracies;  neither  is  it  real- 


istic in  post-invasion  Iraq, 
machinery  is  lacking.  Tin   <. 
trapped  in  a  war  ot  all  ,ig  n 
w  ithout  the  deus  ex  mach 
imliless  dictator.  Saddam — I 
tyrani   who  brutally  repreM 
lamist  forces — is  gone.  It  a  r 
style  political  solution  is  inns 
so,  too,  is  a  Syrian-style  sti  | 
force;  both  strategies  require 
and  the  Iraqi  state  has  b 
stroyed  by  regime  change. 


From  its  founding  h\  thf 
to  its  destruction  as 
the  American-led  invas 

state  ot  Iraq  was  a  construct  oi 
It  was  cobbled  together  after  I 
World  War,  when  three  provji 
the  Ottoman  Empire  were  gra 
the  British  by  the  League  of  h 
The  British  wanted  to  avoid  th, 
gence  of  a  Shia-dominated  th* 
regime,  which  they  perceivec 
be  the  result  of  democratic 
they  created  Iraq  as  a  monarch 
1920s;  it  became  a  republic  it 
when  the  king  was  overthrow, 
Baathist  Party  took  over  ten  ye 
er,  and  Saddam  emerged  as  die 
1979.  Like  other  forms  of  imperj 
er,  the  administration  of  Iraq  ] 
ploitative,  and  during  Saddat! 
the  regime  was  highly  repressi 
the  state  of  Iraq  stood  in  the  wa' 
all-out  conflict  between  the  cq 
diverse  communities  that  is  un 
t<  iday.  The  mayhem  that  has  fo 
the  state's  demise  illustrates  a  th, 
N  iall  Ferguson's  War  of  the  Wt 
Ferguson's  starting  point 
sheer  scale  of  twentieth-centu 
lence:  "Significantly  larger  pe 
ages  of  the  world's  population 
killed  in  the  two  world  war 
dominated  the  century  thai 
been  killed  in  any  conflict  of 
parable  geopolitical  magnit 
The  extreme  violence  of  th 
century  did  not  occur  only  ir 
fare  between  states;  it  also  oa, 
within  states,  as  demonstrat 
the  Nazi  campaign  ot  extermir 
against  Jews,  the  unique  hor 
which  Ferguson  illuminates.  F 
gument  is  summarized  at  the  e 
the  hook: 

It  was  not  by  chance  that  the 
killing  fields  of  the  mid-twer 
century  were  in  places  like  Pi 


ijkraine,  the  Balkans  and  Man- 
,eiH;  while  extreme  violence  in  the 
la'|jtwentieth  century  shifted  to 
iac'|j)  widely  dispersed  locations,  from 

M  mala  to  Cambodia,  from  Ango 
pttt)  Bangladesh,  from  Bosnia  to 
Ifjlda  and,  most  recently,  the  Dar- 
J];ion  of  Sudan.  Time  and  again  it 
it|pen  in  the  wake  of  the  decline  of 
•  les,  in  contested  borderlands  or 

j  liver  vacuums,  that  the  opportu- 
«5  have  arisen  for  genocidal 

les  and  policies.  Ethnic  conflu- 

I  economic  volatility  and  empires 
m.e  wane;  such  was  and  remains 
3  a  tal  formula. 

a  nic  confluence,  economic 
I  ity    and    empires    on    the 
rf— it  is  an  arresting  formula, 
|iose  originality  comes  partly 
hat  it  leaves  out.  In  Fergu- 
iew,  none  of  the  factors  that 
ally  cited  adequately  explain 
reme  violence  of  the  twenti- 
itury.  He  dismisses  the  idea 
:onomic  collapse  (as  distinct 
irge-scale  fluctuations  in  eco- 
activity)  triggered  much  of 
lodletting  of  the  last  century, 
was  a  time  of  economic 
ss  during  which  living  stan- 
ce rapidly  in  many  parts  of 
)rld.  Nor  did  violence  erupt 
n  absence  of  democracy:  the 
of  democratization  that  took 
nthe  1920s,  1960s,  and  1980s 
ollowed  by  increases  in  the 
;rs  of  civil  wars  and  wars  of 
ion.  Rising  prosperity  and 
pread   of  democracy   need 
ring  peace  and  harmony  in 
vake. 

;uson's  claim  that  ethnic  con- 
economic  volatility,  and  de- 
g  empires  produced  the  ex- 
violence  of  the  twentieth 
ry  may  be  powerfully  present- 
it  his  formula  cannot  explain 
of  the  worst  episodes  of  mass 
:r.  Much  of  the  most  extreme 
ice  was  not,  in  fact,  ethnic  in 
,  nor  did  it  target  specific  eth- 
oups.  Focusing  on  ethnicity  as 
2y  factor,  Ferguson  cannot  ac- 
for  most  of  the  killing  that  oc- 
1  in  totalitarian  regimes,  which 
t  in  the  Nazi  case  were  not  in- 
itly  genocidal.  Ferguson  notes 
genocide  predated  totalitarian- 
which  is  true  enough,  and 
1  deported  entire  peoples,  with 


results  that  in  some  cases  could  be 
described  as  akin  to  genocide;  but 
most  of  the  millions  who  perished  in 
the  Stalinist  Soviet  Union  did  so  in 
the  Gulag  or  as  a  result  of  forcible 
agricultural  collectivization.  Al- 
though most  were  ethnic  Russians, 
their  deaths  were  not  caused  by  eth- 
nic conflicts.  They  were  products  of 
a  system,  founded  by  Lenin,  that 
used  terror  as  an  instrument  of  so- 
cial engineering.  Ferguson  knows 
this:  "The  empire  established  by 
Lenin  and  his  confederates  was  the 
first  to  be  based  on  terror  itself  since 
the  short-lived  tyranny  of  the  Ja- 
cobins in  revolutionary  France." 
Nevertheless,  invoking  a  venerable 
cliche  of  Western  historical  scholar- 
ship, he  goes  on  to  describe  Stalin's 
regime  as  "Asiatic" — a  term  that  ex- 
plains very  little.  He  also  notes  that 
more  people  perished  as  a  result  of 
Mao's  tyranny  in  China  than  under 
the  Nazis,  though  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions who  perished  in  Maoist  China 
were  not  (except  in  Tibet,  where 
something  approaching  genocide 
has  occurred)  members  of  distinct 
ethnic  or  religious  groups.  The  scale 
of  killing  in  Mao's  China — which 
Jung  Chang  and  Jon  Halliday  in 
their  book  Mao:  The  Unknown  Story 
estimate  at  around  70  million — ex- 
ceeded anything  known  in  China's 
past.  As  in  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
these  were  not  victims  of  oriental 
despotism;  these  were  casualties  of  a 
Western  political  ideology. 

It  is  not  only  totalitarian  terror  that 
cannot  be  fitted  into  Ferguson's  three- 
point  scheme.  Ferguson  downplays 
the  idea  that  the  rise  of  the  nation- 
state  was  a  major  cause  of  twentieth- 
century  violence.  He  points  out  that, 
with  the  growth  of  the  modern  welfare 
state  after  the  Second  World  War, 
the  power  of  the  nation-state  ex- 
panded with  no  accompanying  in- 
crease in  conflict — ignoring  the  fact 
that  large-scale  violence  has  very  of- 
ten accompanied  the  formation  of 
nation-states.  France  became  a  mod- 
ern nation-state  only  after  the 
Napoleonic  Wars;  the  United  States, 
after  the  Civil  War;  and  Germany, 
after  two  world  wars.  In  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  the  collapse  of 
empire — set  in  motion  by  the  First 
World    War   and   accelerated   by 
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Roberto  Fonseca 
Zamazu 

Following  in  the  long  lineage  of  great 
Cuban  pianists,  from  Jorge  Bolet  to 
Gonzalo  Rubalcaba,  the  brilliant  young 
pianist  Roberto  Fonseca  has  been  called 
"the  most  promising  and  important  talent 
in  Cuban  music."  On  Zamazu,  the 
former  member  of  the  Buena  Vista  Social 
Club  --  he  replaced  Ruben  Gonzalez 
after  his  departure  --  distinguishes 
himself  as  a  spectacular  player,  composer, 
arranger  and  bandleader.  With  bassist 
Orlando  "Cachaito"  Lopez,  Brazilian 
percussionist  Carlinhos  Brown,  vocalist 
Omara  Portuondo  and  Spain's  flamenco 
guitar  sensation  Vincente  Amigo. 


Billy  Bang  / 

Frank  Lowe  Quintet 

Above  &  Beyond 

On  tour  in  2003,  neither  Billy  Bang  nor 
Frank  Lowe  knew  this  would  be  their 
final  recording  together,  though  Frank  had 
been  ill  for  some  time.  Happily,  the  power- 
ful quintet  heard  here  was  playing  at  its 
peak.  On  past  collaborations,  both  men 
burned  equally  hot  from  opposite  ends; 
Bang's  violin  soaring  with  white-hot 
intensity,  and  Lowe's  tenor  sax  blazing 
with  abandon.  Over  time,  each  moved 
closer  to  the  other's  approach,  creating  a 
perfect  synthesis  of  artistry  without 
diminishing  the  fire  and  energy  of  their 
shared  visions. 
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Woodrow  Wilson — released  the 
forces  of  ethnic  nationalism.  Most  of 
the  nation-states  that  emerged  from 
the  breakup  of  Yugoslavia  did  so 
only  after  civil  war  and  ethnic  cleans- 
ing. A  similar  process  is  under  way  in 
the  Middle  East,  with  radical  Islam  as 
the  chief  beneficiary. 

It,  from  one  point  of  view,  stale 
powei  increased  during  the  lasi 
century,  from  another  it  began  a 
decline  that  continues  today.  In  The 
Utility  of  Force,  General  Sir  Rupert 
Smith — commander  of  the  U.K.  Ar- 
moured Division  in  the  1991  Gulf 
War,  commander  of  U.N.  forces 
in  Bosnia  in  1995,  and  deputy 
supreme  allied  commander  of 
NATO  in  the  Kosovo  campaign — 
argues  that  the  control  of  force  has 
slipped  from  governments  into  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Armed  con- 
flicts proliferate,  some  of  rhem  in- 
tense and  protracted.  Over  the  past 
decade  or  so  there  has  been  a  much- 
hyped  "revolution  in  military  af- 
fairs," with  technophiles  such  as 
Donald  Rumsfeld  advocating  light, 
highly  mobile  forces  rather  than  the 
large-scale  use  of  ground  forces  from 
the  past.  At  the  same  time,  there 
has  been  much  talk  of  "asymmetric 
warfare" — the  type  of  guerrilla  con- 
flict in  which  militarily  weak  forces 
confront  and  defeat  the  armies  of 
great  powers. 

In  Smith's  view,  these  ideas  con- 
ceal the  depth  of  the  change  that 
has  occurred.  "War,"  he  writes,  "no 
longer  exists."  What  is  needed  is  a 
shift  in  our  thinking,  one  that  rec- 
ognizes how  we  have  moved  from 
"interstate  industrial  war"  to  "war 
amongst  the  people."  Here  Smith 
goes  beyond  previous  theorists  of 
guerrilla  warfare.  Famously,  Mao  de- 
scribed guerrilla  fighters  as  fish 
swimming  among  the  people, 
whereas  in  Smith's  account  the 
people  are  active  protagonists, 
whom  the  guerrillas  and  their  oppo- 
nents are  seeking  to  influence.  In 
this  new  type  of  conflict,  military 
force  is  rarely  the  deciding  factor. 
There  are  no  longer  discrete  periods 
of  peace  and  war,  only  an  open- 
ended  process  of  confrontation  that 
continues  until  a  settlement  is 
reached.  The  utility  of  force  is  that 
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II  tan  help  shape  the  conditions  fol 
such  a  resolution: 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  force 
has  been  used  time  and  again,  yet 
tailed  to  achieve  the  result  expected: 
it  Iras  been  misapplied,  whilst  in  other 
cases  leaders  have  shrunk  from  apply- 
ing il  because  they  could  not  sec'  lis 
utility.  All  the  while  they  have  in- 
tended to  achieve  a  decisive  victory 
which  could  resolve  the  problem  they 
faced,  usually  political. 

The  limiting  case  of  the  old  way  of 
thinking  is  the  Wai  on  Terror — a 

term  Smith  describes  tersely  and  ac- 
curately as  "without  useful  mean- 
ing": "Our  true  political  aim  for 
which  we  are  using  military  force,  is 
to  influence  the  intentions  of  the 
people.  This  is  an  inversion  of  indus- 
trial war,  where  the  objective  was  to 
win  the  trial  of  Strength  and  thereby 
break  the  enemy's  will."  In  other 
words,  the  battle  for  hearts  and 
minds  is  not  a  peripheral  activity 
that  complements  the  use  of  force;  it 
is  the  chief  purpose  tor  which  force 
should  he  used. 

Smith  does  not  explain  how  this 
approach  should  have  been  applied 
in  Iraq,  bur  it  is  clear  that  he  views 
the  use  of  the  military  there  as  large- 
ly pointless,  insofar  as  it  has  never 
served  achievable  political  goals.  He 
develops  a  new  view  of  rhe  purposes 
and  the  limits  of  force,  which  in  its 
revelatory  power  can  be  compared 
with  such  military  classics  as  Clause- 
win's  On  War.  Along  with  Creveld, 
Smith  may  be  too  sanguine  in 
thinking  that  old-fashioned  warfare 
between  states  has  become  extinct; 
the  tension  over  Taiwan  that  exists 
between  China,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States  is  only  one  of  several 
potential  flash  points  in  which  con- 
flict could  escalate  into  something 
resembling  the  full-on  interstate 
warfare  of  the  past.  Yet  a  metamor- 
phosis of  war  has  clearly  occurred: 
most  of  our  current  conflicts  are 
fought  within  societies  and  cannot 
be  resolved  unless  the  use  of  force 
serves  well-defined  political  objec- 
tives. In  order  to  see  what  can  hap- 
pen when  this  truth  is  not  grasped, 
we  need  only  look  to  Iraq.  What  was 
the  purpose  of  the  invasion?  Was  it 
part  of  the  so-called  War  on  Terror.' 


Was  it  meant  ro  replace  lie 
ship  w  ith  democracy?  Or  usl 
some  believe — a  geopolitufl 
gy  that  aimed  to  acquire  c it 
Iraq's  oil  reseix 

The  tmth  is  that  those  whcla 
tor  the  war  had  no  feasible  <j| 
goals  for  post  Saddam  Iraq 
Saddam  has  enabled  a  vtsi< 
democracy  to  be  installed,  but 
tamh  not  of  the  liberal  vai  tv 
regime  change  was  meant  tojj 
is  a  type  of  popular  then,  racy  nj 
that  in  Iran,  though  less  still 
more  chaotic.  Tins  shouldn't  \n 
a  surprising  outcome.  It  ocafj 
ever  democratic  elections  arfl 
countries  in  which  Islamist  p„:i 
the  most  powerful  political  to 
lamist  parties  triumphed  in  Ael 
the  early  1990s,  and  the  patij 
been  repeated  recently  in  Pale 
much  of  the  Middle  East  the  m 
not  between  dictatorship  anli 
democracy;  it  is  between  secu 
tism  and  varieties  of  elective 
cy.  By  destroying  Saddam's  $ 
regime,  the  Bush  Administrate 
have  imagined  it  was  enablii 
kind  of  liberal  republic  to  cornel 
ing.  A  smattering  of  histi  >ry  woi 
shown  that  regime  change  woi) 
empower  radical  Islam. 

If  the  war  served  any  georjj 
strategy,  that  strategy  was  no 
realistic.  Supporters  of  the 
dieted  that  oil  production  wo 
after  Saddam  had  been  rer 
whereas  the  anarchy  that  re 
most  of  the  country  has  inhib 
production.  Similarly,  Iraq 
come  one  of  the  main  recru 
and  training  sites  for  ter'l 
throughout  the  world,  and,  w 
sectarian  violence  that  has 
much  of  the  country,  the  g<*| 
ment  can  do  little  to  control  t 
uation.  President  Bush  has  inJ 
ed  Iraq's  government  to  reprq 
Shia  militias,  but  the  governmll 
part  because  it  is  in  some 
democratic,  is  largely  an  instrj 
of  those  militias;  to  that  extd 
Iraqi  regime  is  an  active  protaj 
in  the  conflict. 

After  the  initial  succ< 
smashing  Saddam's  m 
machine,  the  conflict  th 
triggered  by  the  intervention  i| 


-  Jnited  States  lacks  the  pow- 
■ .  Although  it  may  be  denied 
:ngton,  the  fact  of  America's 
defeat  in  Iraq  is  taken  for 


throughout  the  Middle  East 

rest  of  the  world.  American 

ive  proved  unable  to  control 

1  c  nee  that  was  unleashed  when 

1  Vs  tyranny  was  overthrown. 

1  ith  a  ragtag  insurgency  ot 

twenty  thousand  men,  the 

('  greatest  power  has  found  it- 

;rless. 

ica's  impotence  in  Iraq  is  in 
unique.  It  is  of  a  piece  with 
Dpens  to  great  states  whenever 
7,e  "war  amongst  the  people." 
if  ica's  predicament  in  Iraq  dif- 
i  the  reversals  suffered  in  the 
:h  century — by  France  in  Al- 
le  U.S.S.R.  in  Afghanistan, 
U.S.  in  Vietnam — it  is  chiefly 
there  is  no  prospect  of  an  easy 
■e  U.S.  was  able  to  pull  out  of 
n  because  that  country  was 
il  in  the  global  economy  and 
:tive  government  existed  in 
th.  Iraq,  by  contrast,  is  pivotal 
,lobal  economy  because  of  its 
rves  and  has  nothing  resem- 
n  effective  government  out- 
;  Kurdish  zone.  Post-invasion 
i  greater  danger  to  the  securi- 
neighbors  than  it  was  in  Sad- 
me,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
an  presence  could  suck  the  re- 
to  a  full-scale  war,  as  Iraq's 
ors  deploy  their  proxy  forces 
control  of  the  country.  And 
American  forces  remain  in 
umbers,  a  larger  conflict  may 
avoided.  The  most  likely  out- 
f  the  recent  surge  in  troops  is 
rline  the  fact  of  American  de- 
ld  at  that  point  further  escala- 
the  logic  of  events.  An  en- 
|nent  of  Iranian  power  in  Iraq 
ie  unavoidable  result  of  de- 
I'.g  the  Iraqi  state;  but  Iranian 
'ement  in  the  insurgency — 
lary  or  real — can  now  be  cited 
Bush  Administration  as  an  ex- 
it the  failure  to  pacify  the  coun- 
1  used  as  a  casus  belli  for  an  ex- 
m  of  the  conflict.  The  next 
of  this  dangerous  spiral  cannot 
Dwn.  What  is  clear  is  that  the 
lorphosis  of  war  has  not  ceased, 
ive  political  leaders  begun  to 
itand  it.  ■ 
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SOLUTION  TO  THE 
MAY  PUZZLE 


NOTES  FOR  "GREMLINS" 


Pu??le  editing  by  Dan  Asimov. 
Note:  *  indicates  an  anagram. 


The  ten  "Gremlin"  answers  (1A, 
5A,  19A,  21A,  34A,  35A,  5D, 
11D,  17D,  and  22D)  are  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  diagram  in  reverse.  All 
ten  reversals  are  real  words. 


ACROSS:  1.  sli(rev.)-pup;  5.  di(a-PE)r[e];  10.  homophone;  12.  hidden;  13.  ;  14-  d-raining; 
16.  neon-ate;  18.  homophone;  19.  re(war)d-ER;  21.  desserts*;  24-  m[I](o)ld;  26.  two  mngs  . 
29.  *;  31.  *;  32.  due(l)s;  33.  g-one;  34-  S.(port)S.;  35.  lam-in-a. 

DOWN:  1.  pan-das(rev.);  2.  p(aramount)-leader;  3.  (c)leaner;  4.  soli(d);  5.  denier  (two 
mngs.);  6.  rev.;  7.  a-min-a(rev.);  8.  inn-(a-tel)-Y;  9.  da(ggefrev.])r[L  |;  I  I.  rekn*-its; 
15.  Peter-Out,  pun;  17.  gateman*;  20.  *;  21.  S(hard)S;  22.  s(p)oon-s(ilence);  23.  *; 
25.  l'd(rev.)-(go)spel;  27.  (b)alder;  28.  po(l)o;  30.  rev. 

The  solution  diagram  for  "Quo  Vadis?"  in  the  May  issue  read  "expanse,  '  whereas  it  should  have 
read  "expense."  We  apohgLze  fat  the  erroi 
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The  friendship  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
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Discussed  in  t his  essay: 

The  Friendship:  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  by  Adam  Sisman.  Viking.  512  pages. 
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In  December  1793,  shortly  after 
his  twenty-first  birthday,  a 
lovesick,  guilt-ridden  scholarship 
student  ran  away  from  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  and  fled  to  London. 
Samuel  Taylor  C  )oleridge  was  deeply  in 
debt  to  his  tutor,  his  violin  teacher,  his 
bookseller,  and  his  wine  merchant; 
the  college  authorities  looked  with 
disfavor  on  his  radical  politics;  he  had 
been  neglecting  bis  studies  for  months 

Evelyn  Toynton  has  written  for  Thr  At- 
lantic Monthly,  The  American  Scholar, 
and  the  TLS,  among  other  publications. 
Her  novel,  Modern  Art,  was  a  New  York 
Hiries  Notable  Book  oj  die  Year. 
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past;  and  he  had  convinced  himself — 
somewhat  prematurely,  since  he 
hadn't  asked  her — that  the  object  of 
his  love  would  never  marry  him.  In 
London  he  bought  a  lottery  ticket, 
hoping  to  gamble  himself  out  of  debt, 
but  his  number  failed  to  come  up.  So 
he  gave  away  his  last  few  pence  to 
some  beggars  and  enlisted  in  the  Light 
Dragoons  under  a  ludicrous  name  that 
nonetheless  retained  his  own  initials: 
Silas  Tomkyn  Comberbache. 

His  Majesty's  Army  can  rarely  have 
welcomed  so  unpromising  a  recruit.  He 
frequently  fell  off  his  horse  as  he  tried 
to  mount  it;  if  he  managed  to  land  in 


the  saddle,  the  animal  would  b 
1 1    igain,  or  bolt  from  the 
ground  with  him  on  its  back.  It  ei 
sisted  bis  efforts  at  grooming  it 
ridge  decided  that  horses  shoi 
lv  be  able  to  clean  themselvi 
could  he  keep  bis  musket  in 
Once,  when  the  regiment's  d 
were  laid  out  for  inspection,  the 
demanded,  "Whose  rusty  gun  i 
Coleridge  stepped  forward.  "Is i 
rust} ,  sir?"  he  asked.  "Because  i 
think  it  must  be  mine." 

1  lis  fellow  soldiers,  impressec 
spectacular  inc 
fence,  got  into  thi 
ol  taking  over  his 
In  return,  he  wrot 
love  letters  for 
amazing  their 
hearts    with    hi 
quence,  and  entei  s< 
them  with  stories 
Herodotus  (they  as 
that  the  Battle  of* 
mopylae  must  hav  » 
fought  in  the  no  tot 
England    a    few 
back).  He  also  ni  K 
"poor  Comrade" 
smallpox  through  h 
days  and  nights  of   " 
ium  and  fever.  S   R 
was  unanimousl  Ik 
that  the  sooner  h 
the  army  parted  cc  i\ 
ny,  the  happier  evel 
would  be.  Four  m 
after  his  enlistmer1  " 
family  scraped  to£  '" 
the  money  to  bm 
out,  in  time  tor  h  ,.r 
sit  his  next  scholi 
exam  at  Cambridge 
regiment's  muster  roll  record 
emancipation  with  the  words, 
charged  S.  T.  Comberbache,  In 


i 


Sol 


Joining  the  Light  Dragoon 
not  the  first  of  Coleridge's 
ventures,  nor  would  it  b 
last.  ("If  life  is  a  lesson,"  said 
Forster,  "he  never  learnt  it.")  A 
later,  he  conceived  a  plan  for 
cialist  farming  community  oi 
banks  oi  the  Susquehanna;  hel  i 
never  been  to  America  and  1 
nothing  about  farming,  but 
have  loved  the  sibilant  rise  am  lot 
ot  the  name.  He  titled  his  schei! » 


Tiki  Men  <  >bserving  the  Moon,  by  Caspar  Da\  id  Fi 
>    [rich  Lessing/Art  Resource,  New  Yo 


lal  living  a  "Pantisocracy,"  a 
;  coined  from  the  Greek, 
;  power  for  all.  It  was  this  vi- 
utopia,  concocted  with  his 
poet  and  radical  Robert 
,  that  led  to  his  dropping  out 
bridge  for  good  and  stum- 
to  an  engagement,  urged  on 
Southey,  with  the  sister  of 
's  fiancee;  the  Pantisocrats 
)posed  to  emigrate  in  pairs, 
isocracy    collapsed    when 
f,  having  come  into  a  little 
decided  he  would  rather  not 
and  further  proposed  bringing 
to  their  American  commune. 
:hat  time  Coleridge  had  been 
by  Southey  into  honoring  his 
romise  to  Sara  Fricker;  man- 
o  persuade  himself,  at  least 
sttently,  that  he  loved  her, 
ge  entered  into  a  marriage  that 
irove  disastrous.  No  one  could 
out  of  that  one. 
the  plans  he  hatched — and 
ould  be  many  over  the  years, 
for  books  on  metaphysics  he 
crote — the  one  for  which  he  is 
nembered  now  was  a  project 
'ed  shortly  after  the  emigra- 
leme  had  been  abandoned.  In 
798,  Coleridge  and  a  little- 
poet  named  William  Words- 
ecided  to  publish  a  joint  vol- 
their  poems.  As  Coleridge 
:d  the  undertaking  almost  two 
later, 

s  agreed  .  .  .  that  my  endeavors 
Id  be  directed  to  persons  and 
icters  supernatural,  or  at  least  ro- 
le, yet  so  as  to  transfer  from  our 
rd  nature  a  human  interest  and  a 
>lance  of  truth  sufficient  to  pro- 
for  these  shadows  of  imagination 
willing  suspension  of  disbelief  for 
noment,  which  constitutes  poetic 
.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  on  the  other 
I,  was  to  propose  to  himself  as  his 
:t,  to  give  the  charm  of  novelty  to 
gs  of  every  day,  and  to  excite  a 
rig  analogous  to  the  supernatural, 
wakening  the  mind's  attention 
.  the  lethargy  of  custom,  and  di- 
;ng  it  to  the  loveliness  and  the 
ders  of  the  world  before  us. 

ir  collaboration  was  born  of  an 
iioned  friendship  that  had  be- 
1797,  when  Wordsworth  and 
oved  sister,  Dorothy,  moved  to 
set,  not  far  from  where  Coleridge 


was  living  with  his  wife  and  baby  son. 
The  relationship  between  them,  leg- 
endary in  the  history  of  English  poetry, 
is  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  subject  of 
a  "dual  biography":  Adam  Sisman's 
new  book,  The  Friendship.  Referring 
to  themselves  jokingly  as  "The  Con- 
cern," the  young  poets  spent  hours  dis- 
cussing the  limitations  of  reason,  the 
power  of  nature,  the  evils  of  war,  the 
hollow  and  brittle  refinement  of  con- 
temporary poetry,  the  tyranny  of  the 
English  social  system,  and  the  true  na- 
ture of  religion.  Like  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth was  an  ardent  democrat  who 
had  recently  become  disillusioned  with 
radical  politics.  Having  been  a  fiery 
Jacobin,  he  had  spent  time  in  France 
during  the  Revolution  and  been  hor- 
rified by  the  murderous  violence  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  Also  like  Coleridge, 
he  had  come  to  believe  that  it  was 
poetry,  not  politics,  that  could  redeem 
society.  His  own  work  was  changing 
from  an  explicit  call  for  social  reform 
to  an  equally  radical,  but  less  overtly 
political,  treatment  of  the  impover- 
ished "rustics"  in  his  native  Lake  Dis- 
trict; he  was  resolved  to  show  them  in 
their  full  humanity,  something  never 
attempted  in  English  poetry  before. 

Rut  unlike  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth was  not  given  to  wild 
enthusiasms  and  bursts  of  fan- 
ciful humor;  he  was  grave  and  delib- 
erate, ftee  of  those  vacillations  and 
doubts  that  made  his  friend's  life  so 
complicated.  He  did  not  go  in  for 
torrents  of  metaphysical  speculation, 
but  observed  and  reflected  in  silence. 
Whereas  Coleridge's  habitual  expres- 
sion was  one  of  "great  Sloth,  and 
great,  indeed  almost  ideotic  [sic], 
good  nature"  (his  own  description), 
Wordsworth's  "cheeks  [were]  fur- 
rowed by  strong  purpose  and  feeling." 
Whereas  Coleridge  could  not  walk  in 
a  straight  line — he  kept  veering  from 
one  side  of  the  path  to  the  other — 
and  "liked  to  compose  in  walking 
over  uneven  ground,  or  breaking 
through  the  straggling  branches  of  a 
copse-wood  .  .  .  Wordsworth  always 
wrote  (if  he  could)  walking  up  and 
down  a  straight  gravel  walk."  And 
also  unlike  Coleridge,  Wordsworth 
had  no  tendency  whatsoever  toward 
excessive  self-abasement. 

Younget  by  two  years,  Coleridge 


was  much  better  known — as  both 
poet  and  radical  thinker — yet  pro- 
fessed himself  "a  little  man"  beside 
Wordsworth,  inferior  to  him  "in  all 
modes  of  excellence."  He  told  any- 
one who  would  listen  that  Words- 
worth was  among  the  greatest  of  po- 
ets. (The  most  extraordinary  thing 
about  that  statement — made  when 
Wordsworth  had  written  just  a  few 
poems  that  seem  negligible  now — is 
that  it  proved  to  be  true.)  Words- 
worth "strides  on  so  far  before  you," 
he  told  the  unbelievers,  "that  he 
dwindles  in  the  distance!" 

He  even  decided  that  it  was 
Wordsworth  who  should  write  the 
great  epic  he  had  intended  to  under- 
take himself — a  long  philosophical 
poem  of  "impassioned  reflections  on 
men,  nature,  and  society"  that 
would  go  very  far  toward  changing 
the  world.  Wordsworth  agreed  to 
begin  as  soon  as  Coleridge  had  laid 
out  the  plan  for  it.  In  the  meantime, 
when  they  were  not  roaming  the 
Quantock  Hills  in  the  company  of 
Dorothy  Wordsworth  (never  Sara 
Coleridge),  they  wotked — often 
seated  at  the  same  table,  and  some- 
times providing  each  other  with 
lines  or  even  whole  verses — on  the 
poems  for  their  joint  volume,  trying 
to  create  poetry  that  would  reawak- 
en the  "great  and  simple  affections 
of  our  nature."  In  Wordsworth's 
view,  these  affections  were  being 
blunted  by  "the  encreasing  accumu- 
lation of  men  in  cities,  where  the 
uniformity  of  their  occupations  pro- 
duces a  craving  for  extraordinary  in- 
cident which  the  rapid  communica- 
tion of  intelligence  hourly  gratifies." 

The  book  was  published  anony- 
mously in  1798  under  the  title  Lyri- 
cal Ballads.  Now  acknowledged  as 
the  seminal  event  in  the  birth  of 
English  Romanticism,  and  the  great 
precursor  of  all  the  English  poetry 
that  would  follow,  it  was  largely  ig- 
nored at  the  time  or  else  greeted 
with  scorn.  Southey,  who  knew  the 
identity  of  the  authors,  gave  it  a  par- 
ticularly nasty  review,  singling  out 
for  dispraise  the  long  poem  that 
opened  the  collection,  a  supernatur- 
al tale  of  guilt  and  suffering  and  re- 
demption; "The  Rime  of  the  An- 
cient Mariner,"  he  said,  was  "a  poem 
of  little  merit"- -"a  Dutch  [i.e., 
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drunken]  attempt  at  German  sublim- 
ity," many  of  its  stanzas  "absurd 
or  unintelligible." 

Although  the  Lyrical  Ballads  has 
been  celebrated  through  two  cen- 
turies tor  its  groundbreaking  use  of 
the  language  oi  ordinary  speech  and 
for  Wordsworth's  moving  depictions 
oi  simple  country  people,  its  cbiet 
glories  are  not  in  fact  its  tales  of 
idiot  boys  and  poor  cottage  dwellers. 
Along  with  the  "Ancient  Mariner." 
one  of  Coleridge's  finest — and  most 
untypical — creations,  the  greatest 
poem  in  rhe  collection  is  surely 
"Lines  composed  a  tew  miles  above 
Tintern  Abbey,"  in  which  Words 
worth  both  adopts  the  intimate, 
meditative  tone  of  Coleridge's  earli- 
er "conversation"  poems  and,  tor  the 
first  time,  expresses  his  ecstatic  feel- 
ings tor  nature  within  a  metaphysi- 
cal framework: 

.  .  .  And  1  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the 

joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  tar  more  deeply  interfused 
Whose  duelling  is  the  light  of  setting 

suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living 

air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of 

man, 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all 

thought 
And  rolls  through  all  things. 

Only  Wordsworth  could  have  writ- 
ten that — the  great  master  of  English 
cadence,  he  can  make  blank  verse 
sound  like  the  voice  of  God — but  it  is 
doubtful  that  he  could  have  done  so 
had  he  not  met  Coleridge.  Although 
it  is  probably  an  exaggeration  to  sug- 
gest, as  rhe  critic  I.  A.  Richards  does, 
that  "Coleridge  was  Wordsworth's 
creator,"  Coleridge  certainly  gave  him 
a  metaphysical  perspective,  a  large- 
ness of  understanding,  that  Words- 
worth might  never  have  found  for 
himself.  His  previous  work  had  drawn 
almost  exclusively  on  instinctive  sym- 
pathies; now  it  took  on  the  language 
of  transcendence. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  great 
source  of  contention  among 
writers  on  the  subject:   If 
Wordsworth  owed  his  whole  poetic 
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flowering  to  Coleridge,  how  could  he 
have  treated  him  so  shabbily  later 
on.'  Defenders  of  Wordsworth 
counter  that  question  with  one  of 
their  own:  How  could  anybody  have 
put  up  with  the  impossible  person 
Coleridge  became.'  Everyone  agrees, 
more  or  less,  about  the  joyful  begin- 
nings of  their  friendship;  when  it 
conies  io  explaining  what  went 
wrong — and  things  went  very  wrong 
indeed — opinion  is  bitterly  divided. 

Adam  Sisman — winner  of  a  2001 
National  Book  Critics  Circle  Award 
tor  Boswell's  Presumptuous  Task,  the 
tale  ot  another  famous  literary 
friendship — vows  to  avoid  the  "par- 
tisanship" that  has  "bedevilled"  so 
much  writing  about  the  two  men 
and  presents  his  book  as  an  "attempt 
to  escape  from  this  biographical  im- 
passe." In  this  he  succeeds  ad- 
mirably. Ironically,  however,  his 
very  judicious  account  can  only  con- 
vince us  that  both  men  behaved  ex- 
tremely badly.  It's  simply  a  question 
ot  which  type  of  bad  behavior  the 
reader  will  find  more  objectionable. 

When  people  say  they  love  Cole- 
ridge, they  tend  to  mean  just  that. 
Even  such  distinguished  scholars  as 
the  late  Walter  Jackson  Bate  of  Har- 
vard write  of  what  a  "lovable  human 
being"  he  is,  referring  to  "our  love  of 
Coleridge"  as  a  fact  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  And  Anne  Fadiman,  for- 
mer editor  of  The  American  Scholar, 
describes  the  Comberbache  side  of 
Coleridge  as  "the  fellow  who  makes 
scads  ot  promises  he  cannot  keep, 
ducks  his  responsibilities,  owes  mon- 
ey, moves  through  life  in  a  frenzy  of 
disorganization,  and  yet — because 
he  is  generous,  because  he  has  so 
much  charm,  because  he  is  his 
own  worst  critic,  because  we  can't 
help  ourselves — commands  and  de- 
serves our  love."  To  many  readers, 
Coleridge's  combination  of  intellec- 
tual brilliance  and  warmhearted, 
even  foolish,  naivete  has  always 
proved  irresistible. 

Wordsworth  inspires  a  different 
sort  ot  devotion;  people  love  him 
not  for  who  he  was  hut  for  what  he 
wrote.  Practically  everyone  who  met 
him,  including  those,  like  Keats, 
who  revered  his  work,  was  shocked 
by  his  egotism.  Southey  decried  his 
"entire  &  intense  selfishness";  at  a 


typical  dinner  party  at 
Lamb's  house,  Coleridge  sa 

end  ot  the  table,  quoting 
worth,  and  Wordsworth  s,i 
other  end,  also  quoting  Won] 
When  Coleridge  managed 
suade  a  publisher  to  issue 
edition  ot  the  Lyrical  Ballads, 
the  proceeds  going  to  Word 
as  they  had  the  fust  time  at 
he  spent  weeks  transcribing 
won  h's  poems,  markup 
sheets  tor  the  printer,  an 
letters  to  everyone  he  knd 
might  praise  the  work  in, 
Wordsworth,  meanwhile,  ref 
include  "Christabel,"  a  new  r. 
which  Coleridge  was  very 
and  insisted  on  adding  to  tl 
ace  an  apology  for  the  " 
fects"  of  "The  Rime  of  the  .4 
Mariner,"  which  he  had  alw 
garded  with  scorn. 


fr 


■ 


(ten 


"^t  T'et    apart    from    bein 
j      greater  poet,  Word 
^M.    was  in  many  ways  th< 
admirable  character:  a  lovin 
band  and  brother  (a  skeptic 
point  out  that  his  wife  and 
were  so  selflessly  devoted  to 
terests,  so  worshipful  of  his  j 
that  they  cannot  have  been  h 
love);  a  fond  father;  a  conscie 
member  of  his  community.  / 
same  time  he  was  heroically,  fj 
mindedly  dedicated  to  his  i  t; 
task.  Coleridge,  on  the  other 
though  he  certainly  had  a 
science,  was  rarely  capable  of;  I-, 
on  it.  His  laudanum  addictioi 
periodic  torments  of  withdraw;. 
titanic  guilt,  his  titanic  self-doi  R 
combination  with  many  physic! . 
ments  both  real  and  imaginaiijf 
was  he  who  coined  the  term  j - 
chosomatic" — all  these  thingsl- 
dered  him  incapable  of  providiil. 
his  wife  and  children.  (Sou 
wound  up  supporting  them  all. 
surprisingly,  he  was  also  a  night 
as  a  houseguest. 

By  the  early  nineteenth  cer 
both  men  had  moved  to  W( 
worth's  beloved  Lake  District 
their  families.  More  and  mor 
Coleridge's  marriage  disintegr; 
he  stayed  with  the  Wordswc 
rather  than  at  home.  The  w 
family,  particularly  the  wome 


:|  lsehold,  provided  copious 

iy  and  succor.  They  had  al- 

uned  his  difficulties  on  Sara 

lge;  given  the  encourage- 

0K|je  needed  and  a  tranquil  at- 

;re  in  which  to  work,  he 

:hey  were  sure,  produce  mas- 

s.  Seeing  him  at  such  close 

>  shook  their  faith  severely. 

?h  there  was  one  manic  peri- 

'activity,    lasting   several 

,  during  which  he  wrote  al- 

e  entire  contents  of  a  week- 

lal  he  had  founded,  the  rest 

ime  he  barely  worked  at  all. 

nt  more  time  reading  than 

,',  more  time  talking  than 

,  more  time  drinking  than 

.  He  often  stayed  in  bed  un- 

and  his  screaming,  opium- 

1  nightmares  must  have  had 

lily  leaping  out  of  their  beds. 

1  it  help  matters  that  he  had 

•bsessively,  unrequitedly  in 

ith  Wordsworth's  unmarried 

n-law  for  nearly  a  decade — 

dy  great  poem  of  his  later 

'Dejection:  an  Ode,"  began 

tter  to  her — and  "harassed 

:rsecuted"  her,  as  Dorothy 

worth  put  it,  with  declara- 

f  that  love. 

break  came  when  a  mutual 
preparing  to  take  Coleridge 
to  London  with  him,   was 
by  Wordsworth  against  hav- 
n  as  a  houseguest  and  told  in 
:nce  about  Coleridge's  irregu- 
its  and  lack  of  discipline.  The 
,  as  friends  will,  repeated 
worth's  remarks  to  Coleridge, 
mbellishing  them  a  little: 
worth,  he  said,  had  given  up 
ileridge  completely,  and  re- 
i  him  as  an  "absolute  nui- 
;'  A  devastated  Coleridge  wan- 
the  streets  and  then  poured 
s  heartbreak  in  often  disjoint- 
itences  in  his  journal:  "No 
of  me!  absol.  Nuisance!  God's 
is  it  a  dream!"  Months  later, 
owed  up  at  Lamb's  house, 
ag,  and  told  Lamb's  sister  in  a 
i  voice,  "Wordsworth,  Words- 
has  given  me  up." 
Len  the  news  of  Coleridge's  dis- 
vas  conveyed  back  to  the  Lake 
ict,  Wordsworth,  regarding 
If  as  blameless,  felt  it  was  up  to 
idge  to  demand  an  explana- 


tion, which  Coleridge  could  not 
bring  himself  to  do.  He  had  always 
effaced  himself  in  his  relations  with 
Wordsworth,  forgiving  both  Words- 
worth's unquestioning  acceptance  of 
his  devotion  and  his  dismissive  atti- 
tude toward  Coleridge's  poetry.  He 
could  not  forgive  being  called  a  "rot- 
ten drunkard."  Although  the  two 
men  were  superficially  reconciled 
some  years  later,  their  friendship  was 
effectively  over. 

Coleridge  lived  out  his  last 
eighteen  years  in  Highgate, 
then  a  leafy  village  north  of 
London,  where  a  sympathetic  doc- 
tor and  his  wife  had  taken  him  in. 
His  hosts  strictly  regulated  his  lau- 
danum intake,  although  he  did 
manage  to  sneak  extra  doses  now 
and  then,  and  under  their  care  he 
embarked  on  the  most  productive 
period  of  his  life.  He  no  longer  con- 
sidered himself  a  poet — whatever 
confidence  he'd  had  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  Wordsworth's  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm for  his  work — but  his  writ- 
ings on  politics  and  religion,  his 
lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  philos- 
ophy, and  his  Aids  to  Reflection,  an 
influential  volume  of  Christian 
apologetics,  brought  him  many  new 
admirers.  So  did  his  "literary  autobi- 
ography," the  Biographia  Literaria — a 
sprawling  hodgepodge  of  a  book 
that  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  great 
texts  of  literary  criticism.  Some  of 
the  most  brilliant  chapters  in  the 
book  are  devoted  to  a  defense  and 
explication  of  Wordsworth's  poetry, 
while  its  defects  are  defined  in  a 
word  of  Coleridge's  own  coinage: 
"matter-of-factness."  Bate  calls  the 
Coleridge  of  the  Biographia  "one  of 
the  half-dozen  greatest  critical  in- 
terpreters in  the  history  ot  literature 
...  in  philosophic  profundity  he  ex- 
cels every  other  English  critic." 

It  was  also  during  this  period  that, 
at  the  urging  of  Byron,  Coleridge  fi- 
nally published  both  "Christabel" 
and  the  last  of  the  great  poems  he 
had  written  at  the  time  of  his  early 
friendship  with  Wordsworth.  In  his 
prefatory  note,  he  calls  this  poem  a 
mere  "fragment,"  its  laudanum- 
induced  composition  having  been, 
he  says,  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
"a  person  on  business  from  Porlock." 
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WHICH  ALTERED  FOREVER 

THE  POLITICAL  LIFE  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLIC 

(1890-1920) 


Walter  Karp 


"There  is  an  important 
connection  bet\v 
prose  and  political  honesty.  an< 
it  doesn't  occur  often  enough 
for  us  to  pass  up  the  chance  of 
celebrating  it.  I  hereby 
celebrate  Wai 

— ( Itiristobhet  '  '  ■   ' 


"EIouik 

with  a 
Americ 


(The  Person  from  Porlock  has  be- 
come the  best-known  excuse  in  liter- 
ature, and  the  title  of  a  number  oi 
books.)  But  "Kubla  Khan"  remains 
one  of  the  most  vi\iei  poems  in  the 
language,  its  exultant  final  lines  the 
ultimate  expression  of  the  Romantic 
conception  of  the  poet: 

Anil  all  who  heard  should  see  them 

there, 
And  all  should  cry,  Beware!  Beware! 
I  lis  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair! 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice 
Ami  close  your  eves  with  holy  dread, 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  ted, 
And  drunk  the  milk  oi  Paradise 

It  was  to  he  the  final  appearance 
ot  Coleridge's  fiery  youthful  .self.  By 
the  tune  ot  its  publication,  he  had 
become  stout  and  mild  and  sorrow- 
ful, with  a  prematurely  old  face. 
"The  sage  of  Highgate"  was  celebrat- 
ed above  all,  in  those  years,  for  his 
conversation,  or  rather  his  mono- 
logues, since  he  did  not  so  much 
converse  as  expound  upon  an  aston- 
ishing range  of  topics — science, 
metaphysics,  literature,  religion, 
ethics,  politics — for  hours  at  a  time. 
The  eminences  of  the  age — Emer- 
son, Carlyle,  Harriet  Martineau, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  many  religious 
thinkers  inspired  by  Coleridge's 
philosophical  rebuttals  o\  Enlighten- 
ment skepticism — trooped  up  High- 
gate  Hill  to  visit  him.  Mill  credited 
Coleridge  with  liberating  him  from 
"mechanistic"  and  materialistic  phi- 
losophy, |iisr  as  he  credited  Words- 
worth's poetry  with  saving  him  from 
a  nervous  breakdown.  He  u'oulcl  lat- 
er say,  "The  class  of  thinkers  has 
scarcely  yet  arisen  by  whom  [Cole- 
ridge] is  to  be  judged." 

Yet  Coletidge's  life  was  still  wide- 
ly adduced  as  a  cautionary  tale 
about  blighted  promise.  Hazlitt,  de- 
scribing their  first  meeting  thirty 
years  after  the  fact,  wrote,  "His  nose, 
the  rudder  of  the  face,  the  index  of 
the  will,  was  small,  feeble,  noth- 
ing—  like  what  he  has  done."  It 
(  ioleridge  "had  not  been  the  most 
impressive  talker  of  his  aye,  he- 
would  probably  have  been  the  hnesr 
writer."  Carlyle  described  the  talk  in 
the  garden  at  Highgate  as  "not  flow- 
ing any-whither  like  a  river,  but 
spreading  every-whither  in  inextri- 


cable currents  and  regurgitations 
like-  a  lake  or  sea;  terribly  deficient 
in  definite  goal  or  aim,"  noting  that 
Coleridge's  "express  contributions  to 
poetry,  philosophy,  or  any  Specific 
province  of  human  literature  or  en- 
lightenment, had  been  small  and 
sadly  intermittent." 

Indeed,  it  sometimes  seems  thai 
Coleridge  is  more  famous  as  a 
failure  than  for  anything  he 
wrote.  His  loyal  daughter,  trying  to 
explain  his  relatively  small  output, 
de-e  lared,  "1  le  could  not  bear  to  ce>m- 
plete  incompletely,  which  everybody 
else  docs."  But  it  is  E.  M.  Forster, 
writing  a  century  after  the  poet's 
death,  who  otters  what  may  be  t he- 
best  rejoinder  to  Coleridge's  critics: 

I  le  seldom  did  what  he  or  what  others 
hope-el,  and  posterity  has  marked  him 
as  In  i  prey  in  consequence.  She  has 
never  ceased  to  hole!  up  her  plump 
finger  to  him,  and  shake  it  and  sa^ 
that  he  has  disappointed  her.  And 
he  has  acquiesced  because-  he  is  a  dar- 
ling. But  if  one  turns  on  posterity  and 
says,  "Well!  what  else  do  you  want 
him  to  do.'  Would  you  rather  have 
Comberbacke  [sic]  as  he  is  or  not  at 
all?"  she  is  apt  to  be  silent  or  to 
change  the  conversation. 

While  Coleridge  was  being  treat- 
ed as  a  "useless  genius,"  Words- 
worth was  becoming  the  most 
revered  litetaty  figute  of  the  age.  He 
was  given  a  government  sinecure 
that  at  last  provided  him  with  a  rea- 
sonable income — provoking  much 
criticism  from  those  who  felt  he'd 
betrayed  his  early  radicalism  for  "a 
handful  ot  silver" — and  then,  in 
1843,  was  made  Queen  Victoria's 
Poet  Laureate.  He  lived  surrounded 
by  devotees,  from  the  adoring  fe- 
males ot  his  family  circle  to  the 
countless  admirers  who  began  mak- 
ing the  pilgrimage  tei  the  Lake  Dis- 
trict to  worship  at  his  shrine.  But 
he,  too,  bad  more  than  his  share  ot 
sorrow:  three  ot  his  five  children 
died  before  he  did,  and  his  sister 
lapsed  into  dementia. 

Wordsworth's  poetry  suffered  also. 
Even  as  his  reputation  was  growing, 
his  work  was  becoming  more  and 
more  pedestrian,  full  of  humorless 
and  turgid  moralizing  about  man  and 
nature.  ("Ho  not   think/That  good 


and   wise-   ever  will   be  a 
Though  strength  decay,  to 

in  such  estate/As  shall  divi| 
wholly  from  the  stir/Of  hop 
ture-.")  Such  "uplifting"  so] 
may  have-  appealed  to  the 
ans,  but   the  later  work  n 
largely  unread,  for  good  rea: 
most  all  the  great  poems  fo 
he  is  remembered  were  wr 
the  ten  years  alter  17^7;  the 
one  ctitic  tecently  put  it, 
come  bywords  tor  tedium." 

And  some-times  Wordswoi 
( !oleridge,  was  haunted  by  a 
failure.  Sisman  argues,  convit 
that  Coleridge  must  bear  rr 
the  responsibility:   it  was  b 
Wordsworth  could  not  comp 
long  philosophical  poem  Cc 
had  urged  on  him — the  work 
ture,  man,  and  society  that 
redeem  the  world — that  he 
he  had  not  fulfilled  his  missi 
poet.  He  struggled  with  this 
and  on  for  forty  years,  but  rd 
to  (  omplete  oiil\   ,i  long  jiI 
graphical  poem,  in  fourteen  1 
often  rhapsodic  blank  verse, 
thought  of  as  the  "prelude" 
great  work.  Although  Word 
had  virtually  finished  it  by  1$ 
refused  to  publish  it  in  his  li»i: 
Aftet  his  death,  it  finally  apW 
as  The  Prelude:  Growth  o/aJm 
Mind,  and  in  the  yeats  that  fol:: 
it  was  incteasingly  recognized)  ^ 
masterpiece.  He  had  never  r.    l 
systematic  thinker,  of  the  sot  "' 
"Coleridge's  poem"  would  ha 
quired;  what  he  was,  in  all  hi  t*S 
tism,  was  a  genius  at  introspe' 
and  The  Prelude's  explorations,,.;. 
own  states  eif  mind  and  being,  ij  a) 
continuities  and  cliscontinuitix 
tween  his  childhood  and  oldeJL 
had  particular  resonance  for  v«s 
of  the  early  twentieth  centuryr 
all  English  men  of  letters,"  de<(, 
lames  Je>yce,  Wordsworth  "be 
serves  [the]  word  'genius.'" 

^W  T"ordsworth  outlive 

%/%/    former  friend  by  si>JL 

T  T     years.  When  Cole 

died,  in   1N>4,  he  was  not  at 

the  mourners  at  the  funeral. 
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did  he  express  much  grie 
stems,  from  various  rem 
made,  that  he  had  not  only 
Coleridge  but  also  rememb( 
with  something  like  an  ol 
tenderness.   He  told  Coli 
nephew  that  Coleridge's  m 
"hahitualK    present"  with 
another  occasion,  he  said, 
men  have  done  wonderful  tl| 
hut  S  rc '  is  the  i  mly  wonde 
1  ever  knew."  Wordswort 
composed  an  elegy  for  th 
who  had  been  so  central  to 
nation  of  his  own  poetic 
But  he,  more  than  anyorl 
have  recognized  the  truth 
epitaph  that  Coleridge  had  : 
for  himself  years  earlier: 

Here  sleeps  at  length  poor  d 

without  screaming 
Who  died,  as  he  had  always 

dream  ing. 
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1  U.S.  Census  Bureau;  2  Famili 
(Washington);  3  Police  Execufl 
search  Forum  (Washington);  4  M; 
landingham,  Tulane  University  (I 
leans);  5  Fortune  (N.Y.C.);  6-8  Ce| 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention  (/ 
9,10  U.S.  Census  Bureau;  11 
BookScan  (White  Plains,  N.Y.); 
American  CoreLogic  (Santa  Ana,' 
13,14  David  Yermack,  New  Yo 
versity  (N.Y.C.);  15,16  Steele; 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.);  17  Natic 
reau  of  Economic  Research  (Can 
Mass.);  18  Merrill  Lynch  (N.Y. 
CacheLogic  (Cambridge,  England! 
Pulp  and  Paper  Products  Counci 
treal);  22-24  Nielsen  BookScan  '• 
Plains,  N.Y.);  25  Amazon.com  (Lcj 
26,27  Policy  Exchange  (London)! 
Richard  Davies,  Durham  Uni 
(Durham,  England);  30,31  Mark!' 
National  Snow  and  Ice  Data  Centeii 
der,  Colo.);  32  NASA  Institute 
vanced  Concepts  (Atlanta);  33  J.  F 
Angel,  University  of  Arizona  (1 
Ariz.);  34  National  Nuclear  Secur 
ministration  (Washington);  35,36 
National  d'Etudes  Spatiales  (Paris): 
NeuroSky  (San  Jose,  Calif.);  39,4( 
heed  Martin  Aeronautic^  Compaq 
Worth,  Tex.). 
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PUZZLE 


IPWARDLY  MOBILE 

Richard  Maltby  Jr. 


H 

_!>ach  Down  answer  must  be  altered  before  being  en- 
ed,  in  a  manner  that  must  be  determined  by  the  solver. 
.e  new  words  produced  include  two  proper  names. 
Clue  answers  include  seven  proper  names.  Answers 
38A  and  32D  are  uncommon,  the  latter  being 
tish  slang.  The  answer  at  37A  is  a  variant  spelling. 
As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key 
its  solution.  The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  ap- 
ars  on  page  87. 
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10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 

18. 
19. 
21. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
28. 

31. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 

37. 
38. 


Number  millions  among  turn  to  the  right — it's  a  matter 

of  inheritance  (6) 

Was  a  consumer  name  passed  around?  (5) 

Big  Bird  not  appearing  in  Time  copy  (7) 

Holy  man  left  with  a  lot  of  doctors  (4) 

No  female  in  movies  beats  someone  in  a  fight  (5) 

Maidens  intertwined  one  in  a  band  (7) 

American  fuel  conglomerate  comes  in  handy  (6) 

Following  one  idea  gives  the  others  a  nervous  reaction 

(8) 

A  prosecutor's  names  for  women  (4) 

Prophet  returns:  possesses  one  with  a  first-class  heart  (6) 

Compassion  for  a  baseball  player?  (4) 

Eastern  medicine  man  comes  back  a  cipher  (4) 

State  of  being  gay  is  confined  to  bangle  earrings  (4) 

Set  crown  the  wrong  way  on  king  (4) 

Cold  area  connecting  foot  of  Pyrenees  to  Spain  and 

Portugal  (7) 

As  backs,  all  of  the  Canadiens  didn't  play  ( 3,3) 

Head  of  snakehouse  performs  surgery  on  boas  (7) 

Outside  I'm  bright,  but  that's  as  far  as  it  goes  (5) 

Thus  moving  close  (4) 

In  Latin,  for  example,  non-British  authorized  book  that 

can  be  read  ( 7 ) 

Red  Dye  #One  is  possibly  European  (6) 

To  have  intercourse  with  bad  man  is  curse  (6) 


DOWN 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
15. 
17. 

20. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
27. 

29. 
30. 
32. 


Connecting,  taking  top  off — it's  exciting  (7) 
Sound  of  power  in  a  little  buggy  (4) 
Blurred  anterior  sides  relative  to  the  front  (7) 
Fool  around  in  the  morning,  land  in  the  East  (5) 
Edward  I  (for  shame!)  died  enlightened  (7) 
Drawn  out  editorial  covering  Italian  leader  (6) 
Death's-head  following — may  it  be  so  correct  (5) 
Florida  swimmer  (male)  needs  an  athletic  supporter  (7) 
Something  within  clandestine  range  (5) 
Porter's  relative  has  princely  upbringing  (5) 
Place  for  White  Russians  married  with  skin  blemishes 
(5) 

Sexy — don't  finish,  otherwise  you're  making  accom- 
modations (6) 
Teheran,  in  bits  of  clay  (7) 
A  new  catcher,  husband,  or  newsman  (6) 
Minister  turns  up  in  jail — part  of  the  underground?  (6) 
P.S.  Hugs,  love,  with  excellent  letters  and  presents  (5) 
Speaking  of  telephones,  you're  lucky  to  be  born  with 
them!  (5) 

Pester  the  French  horn  ( 5 ) 
Shade  for,  er,  woman's  underwear?  (5) 
Peel  of  lime  for  a  five-pound  note  (4) 


contest  Rules:  Send  completed  digram  with  name  and  address  to  "Upwardly  Mobile,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York. 
J.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  he  received  hy  June  6. 
enders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one  year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will 
e  printed  in  the  August  issue.  Winners  of  the  April  puzzle,  "Quo  Vadis?,"  are  Richard  Tryzno  Ellsberry,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Alex  Vaughn, 
)ld  Lyme,  Connecticut;  and  T.J.R.  Weakley,  Dundee,  Scotland. 

PUZZLE 


95 


FINDINGS 


( 


climate  researchers  predicted  that  much  of  the  south- 
western United  States,  and  other  subtropical  regions 
throughout  the  world,  will  suffer  a  severe  permanent 
drought,  with  net  moisture  levels  dropping  by  about  1  5 
percent,  as  a  result  of  global  wanning.  German  researchers 
warned  that  warmer  ocean  temperatures  could  make 
the  earth  spin  fastet ,  and  new  data  showed  that  Mars  is 
also  getting  hotter.  Wild  British  mushrooms  have  been 
fruiting  twice  a  year  instead  of  just  once,  and  experts 
warned  that  wild  magnolias  face  extinction  because  of 
habitat  destruction  and  overexploitation.  Scientists  said 
that  keeping  people  separated  during  a  flu  pandemic  can 
reduce  flu  deaths.  A  study  suggested  that  the  health  ef- 
fects of  exposure  to  nuclear  radiation  at  Chernobyl  were 
no  worse  than  ill  health  resulting  from  smoking  and 
normal  urban  air  pollution.  Oceanographers  found  strong 
evidence  that  overfishing  sharks  has  led  to  the  collapse 
of  the  shellfish  industry;  the  sharks  eat  rays,  and  cownose 
rays,  whose  population  has  increased  tenfold  in  thirty 
years,  like  to  eat  mollusks. 


evidence  also  emerged  that  people  who  drink  cofj 
and  smoke  cigarettes  are  far  less  likely  to  devel 
Parkinson's  disease.  Other  studies  found  that  tai  j 
can  help  prevent  shingles  and  that  eating  vitamins 
c  re.iscs  the  risk  of  early  death. 


T 

ML.OX 


1 


ersistent  organic  pesticides  (POPs)  found  in  oily 
fish  were  linked  in  a  study  to  the  development  of  type 
2  diabetes;  obese  people  with  low  POP  levels  were 
much  less  likely  to  have  diabetes  than  those  with  high 
POPs.  A  British  study  concluded  that  job  stress  can 
lead  to  overeating;  Dutch  scientists  were  hoping  to  in- 
vent new  foods  that  will  prevent  obsesity;  Japanese  re- 
searchers were  working  on  a  strain  of  genetically  mod- 
ified rice  designed  to  prevent  hay  fever;  and  experts 
warned  that  global  warming  will  be  bad  tor  people 
who  suffer  from  asthma.  Scientists  found  that  smokers 
take  more  sick  days  than  normal  people,  though  new 


l  <  iv  plasma  gondii ,  a  protozoan  parasite  that  causes  tc 
oplasmosis,  btainwashes  rats  and  mice,  a  study  found;  t 
parasite  interferes  with  its  host's  amygdala  and  tevel 
es  the  conditioned  response  that  causes  rodents  to  shi; 
the  smell  of  cat  urine,  thereby  making  it  more  likely  ti- 
the protozoan  will  be  able  to  infect  a  cat  and  compk 
its  life  cycle.  Scientists  succeeded  in  sequencing  tl 
genome  of  the  rhesus  macaque  and  found  that  the  moj 
key  shares  97.5  percent  of  its  genes  with  humans  ai 
chimps.  Scientists  in  Nevada  created  a  sheep-human  h 
brid  that  is  about  1 5  percent  human;  othet  research^ 
successfully  grew  sperm  from  human  bone  marrc 
which  could  theoretically  lead  to  a  future  in  which  pap 
of  lesbian  mothers  can  produce  their  own  daughte 
without  the  intervention  of  a  male.  Physicists  observe 
electrons  tunneling  out  of  their  atoms,  and  geologis 
found  a  3.8-billion-year-old  sheeted  dike  complex,  tl 
i  ildest-known  chunk  of  Earth's  crust,  in  Greenland.  Sc 
entists  learned  how  to  blow  up  virtual  stars.  Robot 
cists  were  working  hard  to  create  robots  that  will  intera< 
"rhythmically"  with  humans,  and  experts  said  that  tflj 
human  papilloma  vitus  could  cause  mouth  cancer  i| 
people  who  perform  oral  sex  but  stressed  that  people  nee 
not  change  their  behavior.  New  research  strongly  suj; 
gested  that  exposure  to  dirt  can  make  people  happie 
A  study  found  that  many  people  who  are  diagnose 
with  depression  are  really  just  sad. 


"Taichi  Motion  Study  #153,"  a  photograph  by  jay  Markjohnson. 
Courtesy  the  artist,  Aplanat  Galerie  fiir  Fotografie,  Hamburg,  and  Galerie  Deschler,  Berlin 
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As  illuminating  as 
it  is  timely." 

JAMES  CARROLL,  author  of  Constantine's  Sword 
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JESUS  AGAINST  ROME,  THEN  AND  NOW 
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Joseph  A.  Massad 
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LETTERS 


Medication  and  Its  Discontents 

Gary  Greenberg's  beautifully  writ- 
ten May  essay,  "Manufacturing  De 
pression,"  brought  me  hack  thirty- 
five  years,  when,  fascinated  by  the 
riddle  oi  consciousness,  I  considered 
switching  from  general  medicine  to 
psychiatry.  I  was  amazed  to  discovei 
that  psychopathology,  formerly  as- 
cribed to  childhood  experiences  or 
taiiliv  learning,  was  now  due  to 
"chemical  imbalances"  in  the  brain. 
I  chose  to  remain  a  GP. 

As  Greenberg  notes,  today's  psy- 
chiatrists still  consider  depression 
"nor  a  psychological  or  existential 
condition  but  a  brain  disease  caused 
hy  a  'serotonin  deficiency'  or  some 
other  'chemical  imbalance."'  True, 
chemical  changes  can  accompany 
depression,  hut  they've  never  been 
proven  to  cause  it.  One  could  argue 
the  opposite,  that  behavior  causes 
chemical  changes;  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, that  chemistry  and  behavior  are 
simultaneous  profiles  of  a  single 
event.  Still,  "imbalance"  is  com- 
pelling: it  offers  hoth  a  clean  target 
for  a  magic  bullet  and  an  ocean  of 
commercial  opportunity. 

For  decades,  the  medical  staff  at 
our  hospital  has  regularly  received 


Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Please  address  mail  to  Letters.  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10012,  or  email  us  at  letters@harpers.org. 
Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  published,  and 
all  letters  are  subject  to  editing.  Volume  pre- 
( ludes  individual  acknowledgment. 


high-powered  lectures — along 
high-powered  lunches — spon 
by  Avarice  Pharmaceuticals,  oJ 
ot  its  cousins,  entitled  "Addre 
Depression."  The  take-home 
sage  is  that  depression  is  danger 
under-diagnosed,  and  the  treati] 
is,  of  course,  its  products.  So 
that  many  physicians,  attemptir 
be  up-to-date,  have  devolved 
patients'  agents  to  pharmaceut 
industry  reps. 

Lamentably,  "imbalance"  is  the' 
current  state.  We  popularly  accept 
emotions  result  from  neuromolec 
choreography  rather  than  from 
twists  of  life.  Why  not  just  cone 
that  we're  possessed  by  demons 
be  done  with  it?  Hopefully,  Ava 
Pharmaceuticals  will  develop  a  pi 
awaken  the  mental-health  commj 
ty's  sense  of  curiosity. 

hifKane 

Nevada  City,  Calif. 

Gary  Greenberg's  essay  provide; 
accurate  accounting  of  what  happ 
when  one  volunteers  to  be  a  suhjec 
a  drug  trial.  His  recounting  of  evei 
however,  does  not  support  the  d 
nosis  he  received.  An  important 
terion  for  major  depression,  and 
most  other  diagnoses  listed  in  t 
American  Psychiatric  Associati 
Diagnostic  and  Statistical  Manual 
Mental  Disorders,  Fourth  Edition  (DS\ 
IV),  is  "clinically  significant  dist 
or  impairment  in  social,  occupatiS 
al,  or  other  important  areas  of  fu 
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Bose  began  researching  noise  reduction  technology 
29  years  ago.  Since  then,  we've  been  leading  the  industry 
in  advancing  the  category  we  created. 

QuietComfort1  3  headphones  represeni  the  latest 
achievement.  They  rest  on  your  ears  rather  than  surrounding 
them.  And  while  they  are  smaller  than  our  highly 
acclaimed  QuietComfort  2  headphones,  there  is  no 
compromise  in  noise  reduction,  sound 
quality  or  comfortable  fit.  So  now 
you  have  a  choice:  QC2 
headphones  for  around-ear 
use,  and  QC3  headphones 
if  you  prefer  a  smaller, 
on-ear  alternative. 

Hear  the  difference  Bose1  technology  makes. 

You  will  notice  a  dramatic  decrease  in  engine  roar  on  an 
airplane.  The  cabin  becomes  more  peaceful.  Connect  your 
CD  player,  MP3  player,  or  listen  to  the  in-flight  movie.  You'll 
hear  detail  you  may  have  never  experienced  while  flying. 
But  our  customers  tell  us  that  they  use  these  headphones 
at  home  or  at  the  office,  too.  Although  the  noise  reduction 


will  be  more  subtle  than  it  is  on  planes,  you  should  notice 
distractions  fading  softly  into  the  background. 

Enjoy  your  music  with  our  best-sounding 
headphones   ever.  As   Ultimate  Mobility  maga:~e 

reports,  Bose  headphones  "have  been  the  gold  standard 
for  years."  The  audio  is  so  lifelike,  you  may  find  yourself 
discovering  subtleties  in  your  music  that  you've  never 
heard  before. 

Two  styles  to  choose  from.  Choose  QC3  headphones 
for  an  on-ear  fit,  or  QC2  headphones  for  an  around-ear 
fit.  Both  QC2  and  QC3  headphones  offer  the  same  total 
(active  plus  passive)  noise  reduction 
and  the  same  acclaimed  audio 
performance.  Your  choice  should 
be  made  on  whether  you  prefer 
around-ear  or  on-ear  headphones. 

Try  them  for  30  days,  risk  free.  Both  styles  come 
with  our  30-day  Excitement  Guarantee.  Take  advantage  of 
1 2  easy  payments,  with  no  interest  charges  from  Bose.* 
QuietComfort  Acoustic  Noise  Cancelling1  headphones, 
from  Bose,  the  most  respected  name  in  sound. 
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To  order  or  learn  more  about  Bose  headphones: 

1-800-901-0256,  ext  Q5749 
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ling."  There  is  little  in  the  essa^ 
that  indicates  he  met  this  criterion; 
enberg's  ability  to  wine  a  sophis- 
ticated account  and  continue  with  his 
daily  activities  during  the  drug  trial 
argues  forcefully  against  it. 

Greenberg  alludes  to  many  con- 
cerns about  his  growing  older,  his  i  a 
reer  choices,  and  problems  in  the 
world  at  large  that  seem  to  have  added 
up  to  the  diagnosis  of  major  depres 
sion.  We  all,  however,  have  these  con- 
c  ems  to  a  degree.  To  consider  a  stress 
and  worry-free  psyche  an  attainable 


goal—  often  a  message  implicit  in  drug 
trials — is  a  fiction;  indeed,  dealing 
with  a  reasonable  amount  ot  stress  im- 
proves our  mental  capac  ities,  just  as  a 
reasonable  amount  ot  exercise  im- 
proves our  physical  well-being. 

At  the  end  ot  the  eight-week  trial, 
i  ireenberg  was  informed  he  had  a 
"good  response."  Based  on  .1  lab 
analysis  ot  his  pills  (no  active  ingre- 
dient present),  he  had  the  well- 
known  "placebo  response."  The  op- 
portunity to  unburden  himself  ot 
quotidian  concerns  to  another  per- 
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New  from  NICHOLAS  CHRISTOPHER 

"A  superbly  lyrical 
and  descriptive  writer." 

— The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 

THE  BESTIARY 

A  Novel 

A  young  man's  search  for  an  800-year-old  book — 

an  illuminated  volume  of  animals  excluded  from 

Noah's  Ark— takes  him  from  the  tenements  of  New  York  to 

the  jungles  of  Vietnam  to  the  ancient  libraries  of  Europe. 

But  it  is  only  by  riddling  out  his  own  family  secrets 
that  he  can  hope  to  find  what  he  is  looking  for. 

"A  charmed  and  charming  read,  compelling 

in  its  knowledge,  graceful  prose,  and 

underlying  concern  for  the  animal  world." 

— Library  Journal 


writer  of  remarkable  gift 

— The  Washington  Post  Book  World 


son,  even  it  only  in  the  tornbl 
Swers  to  set  questions,  nude  I  | 
better,  which  was  reflected  in 
ings  during  the  trial.  No 
here;  the  dynamic  happens  <  | 
between  friends,  in  the  confe 
in  t  lie  therapist's  office.  Tl 
come  ot  C  ueenherg's  part icial 
underscores  the  fact  that  inv 
tors'  pursuit  ot  volunteers  fc 
trials,  which  often  leads  to  m; 
ing  symptoms  in  the  face  of 
precise  diagnostic  tormular 
contribute  to  overly  inclusive  u 
agnoses  and  thus  an  extraorc 
high  placebo  response  rate  in 
tions  otherwise  known  tor  thq 
spouse  to  active  treatment. 

Robert  T.  Rubin 

David  Geffen  School  of  Medie 

University  of  California,  Los  A 
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All  Rights  Reserved? 

Gideon  Lewis-Kraus's  May 
about  the  Prelinger  Libran 
World  in  Three  Aisles,"  depic 
efforts  of  Rick  and  Megan  Pre 
to  change  copyright  law  with 
"orphaned  works"  lawsuit  as  a 
of  archival  housecleaning  by    ■■'• 
gifted  and  unconventional  libra 
Their  lawsuit  would  make  ava 
tor  use,  without  penalty,  ere 
work  "presumptively  under  copy   » 
even  though  there's  no  appare     \ 
locatable  or  even  interested  owP 
What  Lewis-Kraus  does  not  me 
is  that  free-culture  advocates  lik 
Prelingers  tried  and  tailed  in  th 
fort  last  year. 

Since  1976,  original  works  a 
have  been  protected  from  the 
ment   of  creation.   The  Orp1 
Works  Act  of  2006,  which  st< 
photo  agencies,  publishers,  and  t 
Internet  allies  attempted  to 
through  Congress,  would  have  re 
egorized  the  creative  work  of  liv 
working  artists  as  "orphaned" 
lacked  clear  copyright.  A  single 
production  without  a  copyright 
tice  (even  one  where  the  mark 
been  removed)  might  have  b^ 
enough  for  an  infringer  to  deer 
"orphaned"  and  to  use  it  for  free. 

Under  current  law,  a  creator  is 
titled  to  all  net  profits  from  an 
fringer's  use  of  his  work.  If  the  co 
right  is  registered,  the  infringer  < 
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1  as  much  as  $150,000  in  statu- 
mages.  The  large  penalties  are 
ed  to  encourage  creation  and 
■age  theft.  The  Orphan  Works 
uld  have  reversed  this.  Artists 
tographers  who  might  have  ob- 
to  their  work  being  used  with- 
rmission  would  have  had  only 
"veLourse:  federal  court  and,  if  suc- 
for  ,  the  imposition  of  a  "reason- 
in*  ee. 

$  rare  show  of  creative  solidarity, 
d  spectrum  of  art,  design,  and 
*raphy  organizations  and  indi- 
s  banded  together  and  lobbied 
t  the  bill.  Now  the  Prelingers 
ieir  allies  are  trying  to  get  from 
urts  what  they  were  denied  by 
gislature:  penalty-free  access  to 
sative  work  of  others. 

Barnard 
Harbor,  Wash. 


Vre  Not  the  World 

in  if  an  aid  program  works  in  a 
an     village — and     Victoria 
singer  casts  doubt  on  that  premise 
May  report,  "The  Continuation 
n  verty" — the  same  program  will 
ecessarily  be  effective  in  Cape 
ri :,  Suriname,  or  Afghanistan.  Al- 
i  h  symptoms  of  poverty  may  have 
rsal  commonality,  most  foreign- 
ograms  fail  to  consider  variations 
ople,  cultures,  and  political  sys- 
.  They  are  designed  as  if  the 
i's  population  were  homogeneous. 
y  Sachs  avers  that  "the  main  chal- 
now  is  not  to  show  what  works 
single  village  or  district  .  .  .  but 
•r  to  scale  up  what  works  to  en- 
)ass  a  whole  country  and  even  the 
J."  Foreign  aid  premised  on  the 
J  that  a  program  effective  in  one 
will  be  effective  anywhere  will  be 
ing  more  than  a  feel-good  exercise 
creates  a  fine  living  for  some  Con- 
ors and  institutional  aid  givers  but 
s  only  minimal  short-term  help 
no  long-term  solutions  to  the  in- 
ed  beneficiaries. 

Treiman 

)dland  Hills,  Calif. 

'eople  at  Risk 

s  a  specialist  in  the  Mandaean  re- 
n  and  as  a  human-rights  w<  >rker  for 
people,  I  take  exception  to  Eliot 


Weinberger's  "Mandaeans"  (Mythol- 
ogy, May).  A  reader  finds  no  differen- 
tiation between  scholarly  research, 
Mandaean  religious  texts,  and  Man- 
daean oral  folkloric  traditions.  Wein- 
berger draws,  in  part,  from  materials  in 
Edmondo  Lupieri's  The  Mandaeans: 
The  Last  Gnostics,  and  my  own  The 
Mandaeans :  Ancient  Texts  and  Modern 
People,  but  Weinberger's  brief,  con- 
textless  items  are  offensive  and  directly 
hurtful  to  a  religious  minority  facing 
genocide  in  Iraq  and  severe  discrimi- 
nation in  Iran.  Many  Mandaeans  have 
fled  into  exile  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  people  face  possible  extinc- 
tion, yet  Weinberger  relegates  refer- 
ence to  the  serious  political  situation 
to  a  short  note  at  the  end,  without 
sufficient  information  on  the  Man- 
daeans' own  organizations  or  the  cam- 
paigns, websites,  and  international 
human-rights  organizations  working 
to  help  them. 

JorunnJ.  Buckley 
Bowdoin  College 
Brunswick,  Me. 

Eliot  Weinberger  goes  to  great 
lengths  to  portray  the  Mandaeans  in 
an  exotic  light,  drawing  from  both 
Mandaean  and  non-Mandaean 
sources  for  their  history  and  beliefs. 
His  essay  is  not,  however,  represen- 
tative of  the  contemporary  commu- 
nity of  Mandaeans  or  their  convic- 
tions, nor  was  it  was  ever  intended 
to  be.  It  is  therefore  unfortunate 
that  Harper's  neglected  to  provide 
this  context,  considering  the  dire 
situation  of  the  community.  In  par- 
ticular, the  suggestion  that  the 
Mandaeans  are  antagonistic  toward 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Muslims  may 
well  alienate  those  who  would  oth- 
erwise be  sympathetic,  and  will  only 
add  to  the  fire  that  is  currently  con- 
suming them  in  their  homeland.  Al- 
though it  is  possible  to  find  polemics 
against  these  and  other  groups  in 
ancient  and  esoteric  Mandaean  lit- 
erature, as  Weinberger  has,  it  would 
be  a  horrible  mistake  to  ascribe  be- 
liefs such  as  these  to  the  contempo- 
rary community,  as  this  will  do  little 
but  further  endanger  their  lives. 

Charles  Haberl 
Rutgers  University 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
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Air  Quality 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


Pollution  is  not  limned  to  the  air  we 
breathe  and  the  water  we  drink;  it  can 
equally  offend  the  eye  and  the  ear . 

— Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 


T, 


.he  offense  to  the  ear  formerly 
known  as  hnus  in  the  Morning 
achieved  its  much-loved,  rust-belt 
sound  with  the  unleaded  fuels  of  eth- 
nic insult  and  racial  slur,  and  so  it 
was  no  surprise  on  April  4  when  the 
talking  heads  turned  their  attention 
to  black  girls  bouncing  basketballs. 
A  sideman  had  seen  the  NCAA 
championship  game  between  the 
women's  teams  from  Rutgers  and  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  and  the 
spectacle  he  thought  suggestive  of 
tribal  warfare  between  "the  Jigahoos" 
and  "the  Wannabes."  Don  Imus,  the 
program's  host  and  factory  foreman, 
acknowledged  the  remark  with  a 
blowing  of  old-time  smoke.  "That's 
some  rough  girls  from  Rutgers,"  he 
said.  "Man,  they  got  tattoos  . . .  that's 
some  nappy-headed  hos  there." 

It  was  early  in  the  morning,  most 
of  the  program's  2.2  million  weekly 
fans  not  yet  angry  or  awake,  and  none 
of  the  celebrity  guests  uneasy  in  the 
company  of  their  down-home,  toxic 
host.  For  important  authors  with  im- 
portant books  to  sell,  appearances  on 
the  factory  floor  with  Imus  drummed 
up  more  business  than  did  interviews 
with  Charlie  Rose,  and  it  from  time 
to  time  the  cowboy  hat  referred  to 
Arabs  as  "towel-heads"  or  to  a  Wash- 
ington Post  reporter  as  a  "boner-nosed 
beanie-wearing  Jew  boy"  the  exhaust 
fumes  could  be  excused  or  overlooked 


Lewis  H.  Lapham  is  the  National  Corre- 
spondent for  Harper's  Mazarine  and  the  edi- 
tor o|  the  forthcoming  Lapham's  Quarterly. 
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in  the  interest  of  the  greater  commer- 
cial good. 

On  April  4,  however,  the  smoke 
drifted  across  the  horizon  of  a  blog 
maintained  by  Media  Matters  for 
America,  an  observatory  in  Washing- 
ton that  assigns  monitors  (all  day,  every 
day)  to  the  nation's  radio  and  televi- 
sion talk  shows.  Listening  hour  after 
hour  to  Amy  Goodman  and  Lou 
Dobbs  as  well  as  to  Laura  Ingraham 
and  Sean  Hannity,  the  inspectors  of 
the  nation's  soul  keep  notes,  print  tran- 
scripts, hie  complaints.  It's  not  often 
that  the  complaints  find  their  way 
into  mainstream  print,  but  over  the 
Easter  weekend  the  market  for  scandal 
tends  to  he  slow,  and  the  Media  Mat- 
ters blog  blossomed  into  an  outrage  as 
welcome  as  the  flowers  of  spring. 

President  Bill  Clinton  rose  in  the 
pulpit  of  a  Methodist  church  to  "de- 
plore what  Mr.  Imus  said;  it  was  racist 
and  it  was  sexist."  The  Reverend  Al 
Sharpton  demanded  that  Imus  be  boot- 
ed off  the  air  with  "the  shoes  of  jus- 
tice," and  for  an  entire  week  the  news 
media  delighted  in  the  spectacle  of 
Imus's  humiliation  and  disgrace — big- 
ger headlines  in  the  New  York  Post  than 
those  awarded  to  the  war  in  Iraq,  cov- 
er stones  in  Time  and  Newsweek,  tele- 
vision cameras  following  the  penitent 
iconoclast  into  the  confession  booth 
on  The  Today  Show.  Network  man- 
agement at  CBS  Radio  and  MSNBC 
television,  the  two  distributors  of  the 
Imus  program,  released  statements  ex- 
pressing disappointment  and  disgust, 
the  hypocrisy  as  thick  upon  the  page  as 
clotted  cream.  The  program's  corpo- 
rate sponsors,  among  them  GM  and 
American  Express,  withdrew  advertis- 
ing schedules  worth  a  reported  $50  mil- 
lion. The  musician  Snoop  Dogg  parsed 
the  difference  between  Imus's  emission 


and  those  of  rappers  like  himsi 
are  not  talking  about  no  collegij 
ketball  girls  who  have  made  i 
next  level  of  education  and 
We're  talking  about  hos  that's 
hood  that  ain't  doing  shit,  is  ti 

get  a  nigga  for  his  money ^    ■ 

no  old -ass  white  men  that  sit    ■-■ 
MSNBC  going  hard  on  black  j. 
More  than  once  and  to  ar 
who  would  listen,  Imus  describe    ■.;■■ 
self  as  "a  good  person  who  sak    | 
thing,"  explained  that  on  his  ra   -; 
New  Mexico  he  bankrolls  a  hosr.    ■ 
children  sick  with  cancet,  said  t 
acquaintance  with  black  peo 
so  solid  and  cool  that  no  mattei 
Snoop  Dogg  might  think  or  s| 
enjoyed  the  status  of  honorary 
boy.  None  of  the  apologies  w< 
cepted,  and  on  the  afternoon  o: 
12,  eight  days  after  failing 
amounted  to  a  nursery-school  i 
mix  and  match  ("nappy-header 
or  strawberry-blonde  "ho,"  but 
the  first  adjective  with  the  si 
noun),  the  I-Man  and  his  cowH 
went  the  way  of  the; 

S  lands  bighorn  sheep 

o  abrupt  an  exit  from  the 
light  presumably  tells  some  s( 
cautionary  tale  about  the  dete 
tion  of  the  nation's  moral  char; 
Imus  is  by  no  means  alone  a 
celebrities  whose  conduct  an 
portment  lately  have  been  de 
unsafe  at  any  speed.  Over  tht  | 
eighteen  months  we've  seen  G' 
nor  George  Allen  of  Virginia  k 
election  to  the  United  States  Si 
after  falling  afoul  of  the  word  "n 
ca";  Mel  Gibson  obliged  to  seel 
solution  from  Oprah  Winfrei 
having  informed  a  California  J 
iff  s  deputy  that  "the  Jews  are  res 


r  all  the  wars  in  the  world"; 
r  Joseph  Biden  forfeiting  his 
s  at  next  year's  Democratic 
itial  nomination  for  praising 
r  Barack  Ohama  as  "the  first 
lainstream  African  American 
articulate  and  bright  and 
nd  a  nice-looking  guy";  Alec 
in  raised  to  the  level  of  a 
al-security  threat  for  having 
s  daughter,  Ireland,  "I  don't 
damn  if  you're  twelve  years 
eleven  years  old.  .  . .  You  are  a 
loughtless  little  pig." 
intemperate  or  ill-conceived 
s  clearly  suggest  a  coarsening 
private  thought  and  public 
,  but  if  the  scourging  of  Imus  is 
to  send  a  message,  to  whom  is 
essed,  and  what  is  the  lesson 
hopes  to  teach?  The  media  like 
;  the  discourtesies  in  the  frames 
stian  soap  opera,  as  if  they  were 
)m  an  imaginary  state  of  grace, 
ud-stained  idol  confesses  to  the 
stupidity  or  pride,  consults  an 
ized  dealer  in  redemption,  meets 
le  spokesperson  for  an  aggriev- 
lority,  undergoes  rehabilitation 
inic  for  the  temporarily  insane, 
ten,  depending  on  the  market 
jf  his  or  her  Q  rating,  disappears 
le  deserts  of  oblivion  or  returns, 
•tter  person  and  a  bigger  act,  to 
iter  stage  and  a  richer  contract, 
ong  members  of  the  general  pub- 
parables  fall  on  stony  ground, 
lly  because  they  fail  to  explain 
)on  Imus  goes  home  to  New 
o  and  Rush  Limbaugh  remains  at 
p  of  the  charts  despite  his  solo 
mance  of  a  tune  that  he  enti- 
Barack,  the  Magic  Negro,"  or 
10  uproar  ensues  when  Michael 
e  refers  to  Barbara  Walters  as  a 
ile-talking  slut"  and  to  Diane 
:r  as  a  "lying  whore,"  or  why  on 
Park  the  racial  epithets  float 
d  as  freely  as  the  balloons  in  the 
3  Rican  Day  Parade, 
le  mortifications  of  the  flesh  take 
only  when  the  performance  of 
tual  turns  a  profit  (i.e.,  when  the 
:  in  the  tabloid  stocks  is  a  celebri- 
sufftcient  magnitude  to  sell  pa- 
they  can  teach  no  useful  lesson 
rsons  unknown  to  the  media, 
yms  have  no  market  value,  and  so 
emain  free  to  address  their  fellow 
/ms  in  languages  unfit  for  human 


consumption.  No  matter  how  careless 
their  behavior  or  how  tactless  their 
choice  of  word,  nobody  bothers  to  wipe 
the  smudge  off  the  cocktail  napkin  or 
clean  up  the  stain  on  the  bed. 

How  then  to  interpret  Imus's  trans- 
formation from  asset  to  liability  if  what 
we  have  in  mind  is  a  concern  for  our 
national  health  and  public  safety?  We 
set  off  on  the  wrong  foot  by  raising 
questions  about  artistic  freedom  and 
the  uses  of  the  First  Amendment. 
What  we  have  in  hand  is  not  a  moral 
issue  but  an  environmental  problem, 
and  instead  of  further  confusing  our- 
selves with  political  arguments,  we 
should  begin  to  think  about  regulating 
the  manufacture  of  celebrity  by  means 
similar  to  those  applicable  to  the  op- 
eration of  an  oil  refinery. 

Celebrity  is  a  product  made  from  a 
volatile  organic  compound,  by  its  na- 
ture toxic,  but  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry has  been  slow  to  adopt  clean-air 
standards;  nor  has  it  established  a  uni- 
form set  of  rules  as  to  the  type  and 
quantity  of  the  chemicals  that  can  be 
added  to  the  product.  The  result  is  a 
troubling  absence  of  agreement  as  to 
what  is  harmful  and  what  is  not — Jew- 
ish comedians  allowed  to  tell  Jewish 
jokes  as  long  as  they  don't  impugn  Is- 
rael. Black  rappers  allowed  to  stomp  on 
black  people  as  long  as  the  lyrics  re- 
main unintelligible  to  the  editors  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Bill  Maher  al- 
lowed to  mock  fatheaded  actors  and 
empty-headed  politicians  but  not  bald- 
headed  generals.  Imus's  contract  with 
CBS  entitled  him  to  leak  effluents  of 
a  specific  density  and  grade  (topics 
known  to  be  "extraordinary,"  "irrev- 
erent," and  "controversial"),  and  by 
so  doing  to  manufacture  a  synthetic 
product  capable  of  meeting  the  com- 
petition forced  upon  the  industrial 
media  by  the  organic,  free-range  in- 
vective grown  in  the  comedy  clubs 
and  the  blogs. 

Although  clear  in  its  instruction  to 
produce  irreverence,  the  contract  ap- 
parently didn't  define  the  precise  de- 
gree of  ineverence,  or  specify  the  point 
at  which  it  was  likely  to  interrupt  the 
cash  flows  from  the  program's  spon- 
sors. During  the  first  week  in  April, 
when  the  irreverence  began  to  flow 
the  wrong  way  through  the  factory 
sound  system,  none  of  the  engineers  on 
duty  in  the  control  room  knew  how 
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UNSAFE  DRINKING  WATER! 


"A  compulsively  readable  masterpiece 
...In  his  wonderful  new  book 

THE  LAST 
MUGHAL 

William  Dalrymple    g    ^ 

Mir 

with  an  equally  ful. 

■I  ^  "^s 

' '  -^ 
brutal  3 

/da  thriller.  ~ 
— Brian  L'rquhart.  7fte 

"A  riveting,  poignant  account  of 
the  events  of  1857  in  Delhi 

...Deeplv  researched  and  beautrfullv  written" 

jtion 

"There  is  so  much  to  admire  in  this  book 

—  " 

JturaJ 
.  in  mar 

-  .-- 

— Da  vi  d 

"A  brilliant  evocative  exploration  of 

a  doomed  world  and  its  final  emperor, 

Bahadur  Shah  II,  descendent 

of  Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane" 

"One  of  the  best  history  books  of  the  year 
...THE  LAST  MUGHAL  is  outstanding." 
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(Disney,  HBO,  Infinity  Broad - 
;)  as  well  as  to  small  factories 
irkshops  (Paris  Hilton,  Russell 
,  the  Baldwin  family,  the  estate 
<a  Nicole  Smith),  the  poor-con- 
redits  become  assets  that  can 
andered,  saved,  or  sold  on  a 
:  trading  in  bad  air.  The  market 
a't  regulate  specific  emissions 
;ach  pollutant  source  (Ann 
r  can  continue  to  refer  to  liberal 
rats  as  "faggots,"  Russell  Crowe 
iw  telephones  at  hotel  bellhops), 
the  sum  total  of  the  emissions 
Is  the  government  allotment  of 
:onduct,  the  pollutant  source 
acquire  other  credits.  The 
lie  Church  once  supplied  addi- 
margins  for  error  by  selling  pa- 
lulgences,  which  guaranteed  the 
ant  source's  eventual  arrival  in 
n  but  did  nothing  to  better  the 
of  people  unable  to  make  the 
;nts  in  Florentine  silk  or  Venet- 
ld. 

e  blessing  of  the  free  market  of- 
;ie  chance  of  a  more  democratic 
Dn  the  assumption  that  anonyms 
111  as  celebrities  embody  poten- 
jurces  of  pollution,  let  the  gov- 
ern award  poor-conduct  credits 
ery  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
:ountry.  Trust  the  American 
le  to  possess  so  vast  a  store  of 
:  that  they  will  have  no  use  for  the 
.ege  of  conducting  themselves  in 
nner  unbecoming  an  ape,  and 
if  they  were  to  do  so,  no  cameras 
d  show  up  to  hold  them  hostage 
headline.  Know  also  that  the 
rican  people  possess  a  sound  in- 
t  for  easy  money,  and  that  they 
oe  counted  upon  to  sell  their  sur- 
of  potential  pollution  to  the  en- 
inment  industry  at  prices  at  least 
1  to  the  cost  of  blockbuster  movies 
Hollywood  detectives,  Malibu 
h  houses  and  sexist  rap  music.  We 
impose  a  gargantuan  but  whole- 
tax  paid  by  the  rich  directly  to 
poor.  Confronted  with  increas- 
/  higher  costs  of  maintenance  and 
luction,  the  entertainment  indus- 
rauld  manufacture  fewer  but  more 
spicuously  obnoxious  celebrities. 
:ompensate  for  their  loss  in  num- 
their  contracts  would  require  them 
dd  more  vivid  material  to  their  di- 
;ue  with  bartenders  and  the  police, 
ive  up  throwing  telephones  at  ho- 


tel bellhops  in  favor  of  throwing  bell- 
hops out  of  hotel  windows. 

In  the  short  term  the  amount  of  pol- 
lution in  the  air  might  remain  con- 
stant, but  over  the  long  term,  togeth- 
er with  the  redistribution  of  the 
nation's  wealth  we  would  receive  three 
ancillary  benefits.  First,  the  displays  of 
social,  moral,  emotional,  and  intel- 
lectual collapse  would  become  more 
sensational  and  therefore  more  edify- 
ing. Second,  as  the  racist  and  sexist 
caricatures  became  uglier  and  more  re- 
volting they  would  show  the  true  face 
of  what  Americans  actually  think  is 
funny.  Third  and  best  of  all,  when  buy- 
ing poor-conduct  credits  the  enter- 
tainment industry  must  specify  the  ex- 
act amount  of  pollution  it  wishes  to 
produce  (of  what  kind  and  with  what 
motive),  and  we  therefore  will  be 
spared  the  emissions  of  rank  hypocrisy, 
offensive  to  both  the  eye  and  ear,  that 
send  Alec  Baldwin  to  Doctor  Phil, 
prompt  the  Reverend  Sharpton  to  pose 
as  a  man  of  principle,  inspire  Leslie 
Moonves,  chairman  of  CBS,  to  give 
as  his  reason  for  canceling  the  Imus 
program  "the  effect  language  like  this 
has  on  young  people,  particularly 
young  women  of  color  trying  to  make 
their  way  in  this  society." 

If  any  damage  was  done  to  the  girls 
from  Rutgers  it  wasn't  done  by  Imus. 
His  remark  was  so  divorced  from  the 
facts  as  to  be  meaningless.  He  neither 
knew  nor  cared  what  he  was  talking 
about;  he  was  doing  the  job  that  he 
was  paid  to  do,  and  instead  of  feeding 
racial  stereotypes  into  a  microphone  he 
could  have  been  shoveling  slag  into 
an  ash  pit.  The  more  deadly  emission 
was  the  soap  opera  staged  by  the  self- 
righteous  scolds  in  the  news  media.  In 
order  that  they  might  play  the  part  of 
heroes,  they  cast  the  Rutgers  girls  as 
victims.  For  five  days  they  bounced 
the  basketball  of  their  bad  faith  from 
one  headline  to  another,  promoting 
Imus's  insult  to  a  household  word,  mak- 
ing nifty  moves  expressing  their  pity  for 
the  poor  young  women  of  color  who 
would  stand  so  little  chance  in  the  so- 
ciety were  it  not  for  the  integrity  of 
CBS,  the  wisdom  of  the  New  York 
Times,  the  benevolence  of  Fox  News, 
and  the  sympathy  of  Larry  King.  The 
cloud  of  hypocrisy  released  into  the 
atmosphere  was  more  corrosive  than  a 
heavy  fall  of  acid  rain.  ■ 
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Democracy  Hypocris 


1 


The  National  Tragedy  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  Misjudgment  on  Obscenity 


UNHAPPY 
ANNIVERSARY 

Fifty  Years  Since  Roth  v.  United  States 


In  Unhappy  Anniversary, 
Daniel  Mark  Cohen  bands  down  a 
devastating  indictment  of  the  I  !nited 

States  Supreme  Court  for  the 
immaculate  failure  of  its  obscenity 
jurisprudence  and  the  consequent 
corruption  of  American  children  by 
Internet  pornography. 

Cohen  argues  that  contrary  to 
the  rule  of  American  law,  but  as  a 
matter  of  common  sense,  speech  is 
properly  defined  in  terms  of  words, 
and  so  pictures  do  not  constitute  a 
form  of  speech.  Hence,  pornogra- 
phy, while  it  may  be  shielded  by 
other  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
is  not  entitled  to  the  supreme  protec- 
tion of  the  hirst  Amendment. 

At  last.  Unhappy  Anniversary 
constitutes  an  impassioned  state- 
ment of  advocacy  for  a  forsaken 
constituency  in  tins  country:  more 
than  sixty  million  children  who  have 
been  effectively  abandoned  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and 
the  American  nation  as  a  whole. 


We,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
.  .  .  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitinl 
of  our  intentions  .  .  .  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  o 
divine  Providence.  .  .  .  pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives,  ou 
Fortunes,  and  our  sacred  Honor.       -  Declaration  of  Independenc 


If  the  people  of  the  United  States  collectively  endorse  a  single  \ 

one  that,  universal  in  its  reach,  transcends  the  necessary  differences  irj 

and  ethnicity  that  otherwise  divide  the  nation,  that  prayer  consists  of; 

simple  words: 

God  Bless  America. 

But  why  should  God  hless  America  when  her  people,  in  ever  inert  s 
numbers,  (now  easily  counted  in  the  tens  of  millions),  participate 
unacknowledged  culture  of  prostitution,  manifest  most  readily  in  their  1 
patronage  of  Internet  and  cable-television  pornography?  (For  what  is  pol 
raphy,  after  all,  but  prostitution  mediated  by  photographic  cameras?) 

And  why  should  God  bless  America  when,  as  a  consequence,  she  il 

on  the  free,  unregulated  distribution  via  the  Internet  of  the  most  vile  si 

images  so  that,  hourly,  such  pictures  reach  and  indelibly  corrupt  the  othe  i 

innocent  eyes  and  chaste  minds  of  the  country's  millions  of  unsupervised 

latch-key  children? 

God  Bless  America? 

More  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  many  centuries  before  English 
spoken  on  earth,  some  unknown,  now  long-forgotten  soul  composec 
following  words,  translated  here  from  the  original  Hebrew: 

Unless  the  Lord  builds  a  bouse,  they  who  build  it  labor  in  vain  .  .  . 

Many  will  recognize  that  proverb  as  the  first  line  of  psalm  127.  Howl 
is  it  possible  that  those  words  point  to  something  more  than  the  wisdoi 
acknowledging  the  limit  of  human  industry?  Perhaps  Samuel  Ada 
Founding  Father  from  Massachusetts,  was  seeking  to  convey  somethin1 
the  deeper  truth  contained  in  that  proverb  when  in  1775,  on  the  tenuous 
of  the  American  Revolutionary  War,  he  wrote: 

"We  max  look  to  Armies  for  our  Defense,  but  Virtue  is  our  best  secunt 

It  Mr.  Adams'  words  are  true,  then  it  explains  why  the  billions  of  do 
our  nation  invested  in  the  C.I. A.,  the  F.B.I.,  and  the  Department  of  Defe 
were  without  force  or  effect  in  the  months  and  days  leading  up  to  Septen 
1  ! .  2001.  For,  although  many  are  acquainted  with  the  first  line  of  the  psa 
few  are  familiar  with  the  line  that  follows: 

unless  the  Lord  keeps  a  city,  the  watchman  stays  awake  in  vain  .  .  . 


UNHAPPY  ANNIVERSARY 

Fifty  Years  Since  Roth  y.  United  States 

The  National  Tragedy  of  the  Supreme  Court's  Misjudgment  on  Obscenity 

BY   DANIEL   MARK   COHEN 


READINGS 


[Essay] 

VARIATIONS  ON 
A  MIRAGE 


B;y  Edward  N.  Luttwak,  from  "The  Middle  of 
Nowhere,"  in  the  May  issue  of  Prospect.  Luttwak 
is  a  senior  adviser  at  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  in  Washington,  D.C. 


W, 


hy  are  Middle  East  experts  unfailingly 
wrong?  The  lesson  of  history  is  that  men  never 
learn  from  history,  but  Middle  East  experts,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  should  at  least  learn  from  their  past 
mistakes.  Instead,  they  just  keep  repeating  them. 
The  late  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  was  the 
undisputed  master  of  "five  minutes  to  mid- 
night" catastrophism.  Wearing  his  gravest 
aspect,  he  would  warn  us  that  with  patience  fi- 
nally exhausted,  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  was 
about  to  explode,  that  all  past  conflicts  would 
be  dwarfed  by  what  was  about  to  happen  un- 
less, unless  .  .  .  And  then  came  the  remedy — 
usually  something  rather  tame  when  compared 
with  the  immense  catastrophe  predicted,  such 
as  resuming  this  or  that  stalled  negotiation,  or 
getting  an  American  envoy  to  the  scene  to 
make  the  usual  promises  to  the  Palestinians 
and  apply  the  usual  pressures  on  Israel.  We  still 
read  versions  of  the  standard  King  Hussein 
lines  in  countless  newspaper  columns,  hear 
identical  invocations  in  the  grindingly  repeti- 
tive radio  and  television  appearances  of  the 
usual  Middle  East  experts,  and  are  now  faced 


with  Hussein's  son  Abdullah  periodically  re- 
peating his  father's  speech  almost  verbatim. 

What  actually  happens  at  each  of  these  "mo- 
ments of  truth" — and  we  may  be  approaching 
another  one — is  nothing  much;  only  the  same 
old  cyclical  conflict  that  always  restarts  when 
peace  is  about  to  break  out  and  always  damp- 
ens down  when  the  violence  becomes  intense 
enough.  The  ease  of  filming  and  reporting  out 
of  safe  and  comfortable  Israeli  hotels  inflates 
the  media  coverage  of  every  minor  affray.  But 
humanitarians  should  note  that  the  dead  from 
Jewish- Arab  fighting  since  1921  amount  to 
fewer  than  130,000 — about  as  many  as  are 
killed  in  a  season  of  conflict  in  Darfur. 

Strategically,  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  has 
been  almost  irrelevant  since  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War.  And  as  for  the  impact  of  the  con- 
flict on  oil  prices,  it  was  powerful  in  1973, 
when  the  Saudis  declared  embargoes  and  cut 
production,  but  that  was  the  first  and  last  time 
the  "oil  weapon"  was  wielded.  For  decades 
now,  the  largest  Arab  oil  producers  have  pub- 
licly forsworn  any  linkage  between  politics 
and  pricing,  and  an  embargo  would  be  a 
disaster  for  their  oil-revenue-dependent 
economies.  The  relationship  between  turmoil 
in  the  Middle  East  and  oil  prices  is  far  from 
straightforward.  As  Philip  Auerswald  recently 
noted  in  The  American  Interest,  between  1981 
and  1999 — a  period  when  a  fundamentalist 
regime  consolidated  power  in  Iran,  Iran  and 
Iraq  fought  an  eight-year  war  within  view  of 
oil  and  gas  installations,  the  Gulf  War  came 
and  went,  and  the  first  Palestinian  intifada 
raged — oil  prices,  adjusted  for  inflation,  actu- 
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ally  fell.  And  global  dependence  on  Middle 
Eastern  oil  is  declining.  Today  the  region  pro- 
duces under  JO  percent  of  the  world's  crude 
oil,  compared  to  almost  40  percent  in  1974. 

Yes,  it  would  be  nice  if  Israelis  and  Palestini- 
ans could  settle  their  differences,  but  it  would  do 
little  or  nothing  to  calm  the  other  conflicts  in 
the  Arab  world  from  Algeria  to  Iraq,  or  to  stop 
Muslim-Hindu  violence  in  Kashmir,  Muslim- 
Christian  violence  in  Indonesia  and  the  Philip- 
pines, Muslim-Buddhist  violence  in  Thailand, 
Muslim-Christian  and  Muslim-animist  violence 
in  Sudan,  Muslim-Igbo  violence  in  Nigeria, 
Muslim-Muscovite  violence  in  Chechnya,  or 
the  different  varieties  of  intra-Muslim  violence 
between  traditionalists  and  Islamists,  and  be- 


[Prescription] 

MILES  TO  GO 


From  a  comment  posted  on  the  website  elaph.com 
in  March  by  the  "digital  outreach  team"  oj  the 
U.S.  State  Department's  Bureau  of  International 
Information  Programs.  The  team,  which  consists  of 
two  Arabic-language  analysts  and  a  foreign- 
services  officer,  regularly  posts  comments  on  Ara- 
bic websites  that  are  considered  official  statements 
by  the  State  Department . 


w: 


'hen  I  was  in  college,  an  English  literature 
professor  assigned  Robert  Frost's  poem  "The 
Road  Not  Taken."  The  point  of  this  poem  is 
that  discovering  new  paths  is  useful  because 
well-traveled  trails  will  lead  to  the  same  old 
place.  Although  it  was  written  in  a  different  era, 
the  wisdom  of  that  message  endures.  Our  Pales- 
tinian brothers  can  benefit  from  the  lesson  we 
have  learned  from  Frost.  After  decades,  the 
Palestinians'  armed  struggle  has  not  improved 
living  conditions  tor  Palestinians,  nor  has  it 
brought  about  a  Palestinian  state.  This  invites  us 
to  take  another  look  at  Frost's  poem  and  to  real- 
ize that  taking  the  same  path  leads  to  the  same- 
situation  (more  suffering  for  the  Palestinian 
people).  Frost  suggests  we  look  at  the  other  op- 
tion, the  unfamiliar  option,  the  new  option,  the 
one  that  scares  us,  the  one  we  avoid  thinking  of, 
the  option  of  politics  and  democracy.  Frost's 
message  stands  true,  prompting  Palestinians  to 
forge  ahead  on  the  path  of  a  two-state  solution 
that  will  briny  a  comprehensive  and  just  finality. 


tween  Sunnis  and  Shiite.  Nor  would  it  assuage 
the  perfectly  understandable  hostility  ot  con- 
vinced Islamists  toward  the  transgressive  West 
that  relentlessly  invades  then  minds,  and  some- 
times their  countries.  Arab-Israeli  catastrophism 
is  wrong  twice  over,  hist  because  the  conflict  is 
contained  within  rather  narrow  boundaries,  and 
second  because  the  Levant  is  just  not 
p^     that  important  anymore. 


T 


.he  next  oft-repeated  mistake  is  the  Mus- 
solini syndrome.  Contemporary  documents  prove 
beyond  any  doubt  what  is  now  hard  to  credit: 
serious  people,  including  British  and  French 
military  chiefs,  accepted  Mussolini's  claims  to 
great-power  status  because  they  believed  he  had 
formidable  armed  forces  at  his  command.  His 
army  divisions,  battleships,  and  air  squadrons 
were  dutifully  counted  to  assess  Italian  military 
power,  making  some  allowance  for  their  lack  of 
the  most  modern  weapons  but  not  for  their  more 
fundamental  refusal  to  fight  in  earnest.  Having 
conceded  Ethiopia  to  win  over  Mussolini,  only  to 
lose  him  to  Hitler  as  soon  as  the  fighting  started, 
the  British  discovered  that  the  Italian  forces 
quickly  crumbled  in  combat.  It  could  not  have 
been  otherwise,  because  most  Italian  soldiers 
were  unwilling  conscripts  from  the  one-mule 
peasantry  of  the  south  or  the  equally  miserable 
share-cropping  villages  of  the  north. 

The  fraternity  of  Middle  East  experts  simi- 
larly and  persistently  attributes  real  military 
strength  to  backward  societies  whose  popula- 
tions can  sustain  excellent  insurgencies  but  not 
modern  military  forces. 

In  the  1960s,  it  was  Nasser's  Egypt  that  was 
mistaken  for  a  real  military  power  just  because 
it  had  received  many  aircraft,  tanks,  and  guns 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  had  many  army 
divisions  and  air  squadrons.  In  May  1967,  on 
the  eve  of  war,  many  predicted  that  the  Egyp- 
tians would  defeat  the  Israelis  forthwith;  even 
the  more  cautious  never  anticipated  that  the 
former  would  be  utterly  defeated  by  the  latter 
in  just  a  few  days.  In  1973,  with  much  more 
drama,  it  still  took  only  three  weeks  to 
achieve  the  same  outcome. 

In  1990,  it  was  Iraq's  turn  to  be  hugely  over- 
estimated as  a  military  power.  Saddam  Hussein 
had  more  equipment  than  Nasser  ever  accumu- 
lated and  could  boast  of  having  defeated  much 
more  populous  Iran  after  eight  years  of  war.  In 
the  months  before  the  Gulf  War,  there  was 
anxious  speculation  about  the  size  o(  the  Iraqi 
army — again,  the  divisions  and  regiments  were 
dutifully  counted  as  if  they  were  German  divi- 
sions on  the  eve  of  D-day,  with  a  separate  count 
ot  the  "elite"  Republican  Guard — and  it  was 
feared  that  Iraq's  bombproof  aircraft  shelters 
and  deep  bunkers  would  survive  any  air  attack. 
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iticmal  liberation  from  Japanese  occupation,  celebrated  at  the  Arirang  Festival,"  by  Philippe  Chancel,  from  North  Korea,  published  this  spring 
"hames  &  Hudson. 


That  much  of  this  was  believed  at  some  level 
we  know  from  the  magnitude  of  the  coalition 
armies  that  were  laboriously  assembled,  including 
more  than  half  a  million  U.S.  troops,  as  well  as 
tens  of  thousands  of  British,  French,  and  Cana- 
dians, and  which  incidentally  constituted  the 
sacrilegious  infidel  presence  on  Arabian  soil  that 
set  Osama  bin  Laden  off  on  his  quest  for  revenge. 
In  the  event,  two  weeks  of  precision  bombing 
were  enough  to  paralyze  Saddam's  entire  war 
machine,  which  scarcely  tried  to  resist  the  pon- 
derous ground  offensive  when  it  came.  At  no 
point  did  the  Iraqi  air  force  try  to  fight,  and  all 
those  tanks  that  were  painstakingly  counted 
served  mostly  for  target  practice.  A  real  army 
would  have  continued  to  resist  for  weeks  or 
months  in  the  dug- in  positions  in  Kuwait,  even 
without  air  cover,  hut  Saddam's  army  was  the 
usual  Middle  Eastern  facade  without 

N-  fighting  substance. 
ow  the  Mussolini  syndrome  is  at  work 
over  Iran.  All  the  symptoms  are  present, 
including  tabulated  lists  of  Iran's  warships,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  most  are  over  thirty  years 


old;  of  combat  aircraft,  many  of  which  (F-4s, 
Mirages,  F-5s,  F-14s)  have  not  flown  in  years 
for  lack  of  spare  parts;  and  of  divisions  and 
brigades  that  are  so  only  in  name.  There  are 
awed  descriptions  of  the  Pasdaran  Revolution- 
ary Guard,  inevitably  described  as  "elite,"  who 
do  indeed  strut  around  as  if  they  have  won 
many  a  war  but  who  have  actually  fought  only 
one — against  Iraq,  which  they  lost.  As  for 
Iran's  claim  to  have  defeated  Israel  by  Hezbol- 
lah proxy  in  last  year's  scuffle,  the  publicity  was 
excellent,  but  the  substance  went  the  other 
way,  with  roughly  25  percent  of  the  best- 
trained  men  dead,  which  explains  the  tomblike 
silence  and  immobility  of  the  once  rambunc- 
tious Hezbollah  ever  since  the  cease-fire. 

Then  there  is  the  new  light  cavalry  of  Iran- 
ian terrorism  that  is  invoked  to  frighten  us  if  all 
else  fails.  The  usual  Middle  East  experts  now 
explain  that  if  we  annoy  the  ayatollahs,  they 
will  unleash  terrorists  who  will  devastate  our 
lives,  even  though  thirty  years  of  "death  to 
America"  invocations  and  vast  sums  spent  on 
maintaining  a  special  international  terrorism 
department  have  produced  only  one  major 
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[Baedeker] 

WHEN  I  WAS  IN 
BAGHDAD 


From  Instructions  for  American  Servicemen  in 
Iraq  During  World  War  II,  u  pocket  guide  pub- 
lished in  1943  by  the  United  Suites  Army  Special 
Service  Division.  A  new  facsimile  edition  uiiU  be  pub- 
lished next  month  by  the  University  oj  Chicago  Press. 
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on  have  been  ordered  to  Iraq  (i-RAHK)  as 
part  of  the  worldwide  offensive  to  heat  Hitler.  Hen 
Hitler  knows  he's  licked  if  the  peoples  united 
against  him  stand  their  ground.  So  he  and  his  pro- 
paganda machine  are  trying  to  spread  disunity  and 
discontent  among  their  opponents  whenever  and 
wherever  they  can.  The  best  way  you  can  prevent 
Hitler's  agents  from  doing  their  dirty  work  is  by  get- 
ting along  with  the  Iraqis  and  making  them  your 
friends.  If  you  understand  the  people  and  the  coun- 
try, you  as  a  human  being  will  get  the  most  out  of 
an  experience  few  Americans  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  have.  Years  from  now  you'll  be  telling 
your  children  and  maybe  your  grandchildren  sto- 
ries beginning,  "Now,  when  I  was  in  Baghdad — " 

You  have  heard  and  read  a  lot  about  the 
"mysterious  East."  You  have  seen  moving  pic- 
tures about  the  colorful  life  of  the  desert  and 
the  bazaars.  When  you  actually  get  there,  you 
will  smell  and  feel  a  lot  of  things  the  movies 
didn't  warn  you  about.  But  don't  get  discour- 
aged. Most  Americans  and  Europeans  who 
have  gone  to  Iraq  didn't  like  it  at  first.  Might 
as  well  be  frank  about  it.  They  thought  it  a 
harsh,  hot,  parched,  dusty,  and  inhospitable 
land.  But  nearly  all  of  these  people  changed 
their  minds  after  a  few  days  or  weeks,  largely 
on  account  of  the  Iraqi  people  they  began  to 
meet.  So  will  you. 

That  tall  man  in  the  flowing  robe  you  arc- 
going  to  see  soon,  with  the  whiskers  and  the 
long  hair,  is  a  first-class  fighting  man,  highly- 
skilled  in  guerrilla  warfare.  Few  fighters  in  any 
country,  in  tact,  excel  him  in  that  kind  of  situ- 
ation. If  he  is  your  friend,  he  can  be  a  staunch 
and  valuable  ally.  It  he  should  happen  to  be 
your  enemy — look  out!  Remember  Lawrence 
of  Arabia?  Well,  it  was  with  men  like  these 
that  he  wrote  history  in  the  First  World  War. 
Yet  you  will  also  find  out  quickly  that  the- 
ir, iqi  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  and  friendly 
people  in  the  world.  If  you  are  willing  to  go 
just  a  little  out  of  your  way  to  understand  him, 
everything  will  be  okay. 


bombing  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  1996,  and  two  in 
the  permissive  environment  of  Buenos  Aires  in 
1992  and  1994,  along  with  some  assassinations 
of  exiles  in  Europe. 

It  is  Hue  enough  that  it  Iran's  nuclear  instal- 
lations are  bombed  in  some  overnight  raid 
there  is  likely  to  be  some  retaliation,  but  we 
live  in  fortunate  times  in  which  we  have  only 
the  irritant  of  terrorism  instead  ot  world  wars 
to  worry  about — and  Iran's  added  contribution 
is  not  likely  to  leave  much  of  an  impression. 
There  may  be  good  reasons  for  not  attacking 
Iran's  nuclear  sites — including  the  very  slow 
and  uncertain  progress  of  its  uranium  enrich- 
ment effort — but  its  ability  to  strike 
i^     hack  is  not  one  ot  them. 
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.he  third  and  greatest  error  repeated  by 
Arabophiles  and  Arabophobes  alike,  by  Tur- 
cologists  and  by  Iranists,  is  also  the  simplest  to 
define.  It  is  the  aM  belief  that  these  ancient 
nations  are  highly  malleable.  Hardliners  keep 
suggesting  that  with  a  bit  of  well-aimed  vio- 
lence ("the  Arabs  only  understand  force") 
compliance  will  be  obtained.  Yet  what  happens 
every  time  is  an  increase  in  hostility;  defeat  is 
followed  not  by  collaboration  but  by  sullen 
noncooperation  and  active  resistance  too.  It  is 
not  hard  to  defeat  Arab  countries,  but  it  is 
mostly  useless.  Violence  can  work  to  destroy 
dangerous  weapons  but  not  to  induce  desired 
changes  in  behavior. 

Sottliners  make  exactly  the  same  mistake  in 
reverse.  They  keep  arguing  that  if  only  this  or 
that  concession  were  made,  if  only  their  poli- 
cies were  followed  through  to  the  end  and  re- 
spect shown,  or  simulated,  hostility  would 
Lease  and  a  warm  Mediterranean  amity  would 
emerge.  Yet  even  the  most  thinly  qualified  of 
Middle  East  experts  must  know  that  Islam,  as 
with  any  other  civilization,  comprehends  the 
sum  total  of  human  lite,  and  that  unlike  some 
others  it  promises  superiority  in  all  things  for 
its  believers,  so  that  the  scientific  and  techno- 
logical and  cultural  backwardness  of  the  lands 
ot  Islam  generates  a  constantly  renewed  sense 
of  humiliation  and  of  civilizational  defeat. 
That  fully  explains  the  ubiquity  of  Muslim  vi- 
olence and  reveals  the  futility  of  the  pallia- 
tives urged  by  the  softliners. 

The  operational  mistake  that  Middle  East  ex- 
perts keep  making  is  the  failure  to  recognize 
that  backward  societies  must  be  left  alone,  as 
the  French  now  wisely  leave  Corsica  to  its  own 
devices,  as  the  Italians  quietly  learned  to  do  in 
Sicily,  once  they  recognized  that  maxi-trials 
merely  handed  over  control  to  a  newer  and 
smarter  mafia  of  doctors  and  lawyers.  With  nei- 
ther invasions  nor  friendly  engagements,  the 
peoples  of  the  Middle  East  should  finally  be  al- 
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tied,"  by  Martin  Klimas,  was  on  display  last  month  at  Foley  Gallery,  in  New  York  City. 


lowed  to  have  their  own  history — the  one  thing 
that  Middle  East  experts  of  all  stripes 
seem  determined  to  deny  them. 


T 

Aha 


_hat  brings  us  to  the  mistake  that  the  rest  of 
us  make.  We  devote  far  too  much  attention  to  the 
Middle  East,  a  mostly  stagnant  region  where  al- 
most nothing  is  created  in  science  or  the  arts — 
excluding  Israel,  per  capita  patent  production  of 
countries  in  the  Middle  East  is  one  fourth  that  of 
sub-Saharan  Africa.  The  people  of  the  Middle  East 
(only  about  5  percent  of  the  world's  population) 
are  remarkably  unproductive,  with  a  high  propor- 
tion not  in  the  labor  force  at  all.  Not  many  of  us 
would  care  to  work  if  we  were  citizens  of  Abu 
Dhabi,  with  lots  of  oil  money  for  very  few  citizens. 
But  Saudi  Arabia's  23  million  citizens  also  live 
largely  off  the  oil  revenues  that  trickle  down  to 
them,  leaving  most  of  the  work  to  foreign  techni- 
cians and  laborers:  even  with  high  oil  prices,  Sau- 
di Arabia's  annual  per  capita  income,  at  $14,000, 
is  only  about  two  thirds  that  of  oil-free  Israel. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  a  good  excuse,  for  it  was  a  land 
of  oasis  hand-farmers  and  Bedouin  pastoralists  who 


cannot  be  expected  to  become  captains  of  industry 
in  a  mere  fifty  years.  Much  more  striking  is  the  oil 
parasitism  of  once  much  more  accomplished  Iran.  It 
exports  only  2.5  million  barrels  a  day,  compared 
to  Saudi  Arabia's  9  million,  yet  oil  still  accounts 
for  80  percent  of  Iran's  exports  because  its  agri- 
culture and  industry  have  become  so  unproductive. 

The  Middle  East  was  once  the  world's  most 
advanced  region.  These  days  its  biggest  industries 
are  extravagant  consumption  and  the  venting  of 
resentment.  According  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  region  boasts  the  third-lowest  adult  literacy 
rate  in  the  world  (after  South  Asia  and  sub-Saharan 
Africa),  at  just  63  percent.  Its  dependence  on  oil 
means  that  manufactured  goods  account  for  just 
1 7  percent  of  exports,  compared  to  a  global  aver- 
age of  78  percent.  Moreover,  despite  its  oil  wealth, 
the  entire  Middle  East  generated  under  2  percent 
of  global  GDP  in  2005 — less  than  Germany. 

Unless  compelled  by  immediate  danger,  we 
should  therefore  focus  on  the  old  and  new  lands  ot 
creation  in  Europe  and  America,  in  India  and  East 
Asia — places  where  hardworking  populatii  ins  are 
looking  ahead  instead  of  dreaming  of  the  past. 
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THE  DISCREET  CHARM 
OF  M.  SARKOZY 


From  an  interview  with  Nicolas  Sarkozy  by  the  ph 
pher  Michel  Onfray,  published  this  spring  in  issue  8 
o/Philosophie  Magazine.  Sarkozy  was  ek(  ted  pres- 
ident of  France  on  May  6.  C  hufray  is  the  author  of 
thirty-two  books,  including  Atheist  Manifesto.  Frans 
lated  from  the  French  by  Tobias  C  hey. 


NICOLAS  SARKOZY:  What  Jo  I  represent  tor  you.' 
Pare  we  pursue  the  logic  you  set  out  on  your 
hlog:  that  I  am  a  demagogue,  the  incarnation 
of  some  filthy  beast? 

MICHEL  ONFRAY:  Not  the  incarnation — but  there 
is  one  point  on  which  we'll  have  some  trouble 
understanding  each  other:  religion.  You've  writ- 
ten that  you  like  going  to  mass  with  your  fam- 
ily because  you  feel  reassured. 

SARKOZY:  I  am  not  a  regular  churchgoer.  But 
1  believe,  I  hope,  I  doubt.  Ever  since  man 
has  had  knowledge  of  his  destiny,  he  has 
asked  himself  fundamental  questions.  Why 
were  we  born?  Where  are  we  going?  Does  life 
open  onto  nothingness? 

ONFRAY:  So  religion  is  there  to  reassure  man,  to 
pacify  him  in  the  face  ot  death?  I  think  you're 
right:  God  is  a  fiction  invented  by  men  so  as  not 
to  confront  the  reality  ot  their  condition. 
There's  hope  and  sense  in  philosophical  re- 
search, whereas  what  religion  offers  is  foolish. 

SARKOZY:  I  have  sometimes  sought  happiness  and 
even  found  it.  And  so  what?  What  is  your 
vision  of  philosophy — carpe  diem,  who  cares 
about  tomorrow? 

ONFRAY:  I  believe  in  knowing  yourself. 

SARKOZY:  But  such  knowledge  is  impossible,  it's  ab- 
surd! In  1993, 1  had  to  go  into  a  preschool  class- 
room eight  times  to  negotiate  with  a  hostage 
taker  known  as  "the  Human  Bomb."  Eight  times 
I  was  frightened  in  a  different  way.  We  never 
know  ourselves  completely. 

ONFRAY:  But  I  think  it's  possible  to  get  closer  and 
closer  to  understanding  oneself.  We  can  find  out 
about  ourselves  through  history.  Finding  one- 
self close  to  the  presidency  must  generate  ex- 
istential feelings — 

SARKOZY:  I've  often  felt  illegitimate,  for  reasons  I'm 
not  about  to  explain,  and  this  made  me  work 
harder  than  othets.  It  was  a  way  of  legitimizing 
everything  that  happened  to  me:  mayor  at 
twenty-eight,  minister  at  thirty-eight.  Finally, 
I  understood  that  all  this  effort  wasn't  enough. 
I  discovered  a  humane  part  of  me  that  was  miss- 
ing,  a  hidden  force  that  I  did  not  suspect  existed. 

ONFRAY:  In  politics  you  make  a  great  deal  about 


the  value  ot  work.  But  when  you  get  paid  to  do 
a  job  like  mine  or  yours,  it's  more  symbolic 
than  anything.  To  read,  write,  and  hold  con- 
tents cs  doesn't  have  much  in  common  with 
working  on  the  assembly  line  in  terrible  con- 
ditions, eight  hours  a  day. 

SARKOZY:  When  I  travel  around  I'm  always  struck 
by  how  much  happier  workers  seem  in  the  fac- 
tories than  in  the  offices.  In  the  time  of  Zola's 
Germinal,  down  in  the  mine,  even  it  it  was 
physically  hard,  there  was  friendship  and  soli- 
darity, whereas  when  you're  in  front  of  a  com- 
puter with  an  assistant  manager  standing  over 
you,  you  feel  isolated. 

ONFRAY:  My  mother  was  a  cleaning  lady,  my  fa- 
ther a  farmworker.  They  could  hardly  avail 
themselves  of  any  working-class  solidarity.  Cer- 
tain situations,  poverty  and  ostracism  in  the 
suburbs,  tor  instance,  sometimes  bring  out  the 
worst  in  pec  >ple.  For  whatevet  teason,  you  don't 
seem  to  grasp  these  mitigating  circumstances. 

SARKOZY:  But  what  do  you  make  of  our  choices,  the 
freedom  of  each  individual? 

ONFRAY:  I  don't  want  to  give  them  an  exaggerat- 
ed importance.  A  pedophile  doesn't  decide  one 
fine  morning  to  be  attracted  to  children.  I  think 
we  are  all  shaped  by  our  environment,  by  fa- 
milial and  sociohistotical  conditions. 

SARKOZY:  Are  you  a  communist? 

ONFRAY:  Neither  communist  nor  liberal.  I  think 
there  are  alternatives,  notably  libertarian,  for 
capital  management. 

SARKOZY:  So  you're  interested  in  complexity? 

ONFRAY:  Of  course!  Do  you  recall  a  philosophical 
work  that  made  a  particular  impression  on  you? 

SARKOZY:  In  1995,  I  was  going  through  a  difficult 
period.  In  the  eyes  of  the  media  I  had  gone 
from  "the  Mozart  of  politics"  to  a  treacherous 
and  false-hearted  Iago.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  I  read  some  letters  from  Seneca  to  his 
friend  Lucilius.  Reading  this  book  amid  my 
problems  moved  me  because  it  was  at  once  sim- 
ple and  very  profound — that  the  idea  of  pain  is 
worse  than  the  pain  itself. 

ONFRAY:  We  possess  power  over  ourselves,  over 
what  happens  to  us  and  what  affects  us,  be- 
cause it  all  boils  down  to  representations. 

SARKOZY:  I  have  often  asked  myself  this  question 
when  meeting  ill  people  in  hospitals.  Suffering 
is  often  a  letdown  compared  to  what  we  imag- 
ine. Can  we  say  the  same  thing  about  happiness? 
I  don't  think  so.  All  my  life,  people  have  told 
me  to  wait,  not  to  be  in  a  hurry.  As  a  child,  I 
had  to  wait  for  permission  to  go;  as  a  teenager, 
I  had  to  wait  to  become  an  adult;  the  adult  had 
to  wait  until  the  previous  generations  gave  up 
their  power.  Then,  one  day,  the  same  ones  who 
told  me  it's  too  early  told  me  in  the  same 
peremptory  tone,  "It's  too  late."  I  tell  my  chil- 
dren, "Never  wait!" 
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He  was  a  hardworking  farm  boy. 
She  was  an  Italian  supermodel. 

He  knew  he  would  have  just 
one  chance  to  impress  her. 
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Language  I  raining    & 


\V:  We  have  that  in  common,  not  liking  to 
wait.  I  presume  you  never  grow  bored — 

SARKOZY:  Never.  It's  foreign  to  me. 

\Y:  I  don't  know  what  being  bored  is  either. 
"An  aimless  will,"  s;ik!  Arthur  Schopenhauer. 
It's  newt  happened  to  me.  I  always  find  life  mag- 
nificent, because  it  is  saturated  with  passions. 
Let's  build  crowded  moments  and  that's  enough! 

SARKOZY:  Listen,  I'm  sorry  to  say  it,  but  we  could 
go  on  holiday  together! 

ONFRAY:  Are  you  joking? 

SARKOZY:  You  don't  go  on  holiday  with  someone 
because  you  agree  with  him  about  the  prob- 
lem of  social  security.  Deep  down,  the  most 
important  thing  is  style. 

ONFRAY:  1  couldn't  agree  more — 

SARKOZY:  Take  Celine,  for  example,  who  was  i  a 
pable  of  writing  a  phrase  like  "Love  is  a  poodle's 
chance  of  attaining  the  infinite."  Everything 
nn^s  rrue  in  this  phrase:  love  will  make  a  poo- 
dle out  of  you,  and  yet  it's  an  absolute  infinity. 

ONFRAY:  Celine  was  a  novelist  who  found  an  im- 
passable, inimitable  style,  and  at  the  same  time 


[Poem] 

HEIDEGGER'S  A.M. 


By  Les  Gottesman,  from  the  Spring  issue  of  The 
Antioch  Review. 


Coffee  breaks 

the  chain 

of  neglect 

of  the  problem  ot  being. 

Coffee  grounds 

the  problem  in  ancient  inquiries 

concerning  being  nor  being  beings. 

Before  coffee 
what  is  not  sought 
is  not  unfamiliar 
though  ungraspable,  hot, 

bur  after  the  first  shot 

everyone  understands 

"The  sky  is  blue,"  "I  am  happy," 

statements  like  that. 

A  white  ring  mars  a  dark  table. 

The  problem,  the  mug 
being  unmistakable. 


could  be  read  by  everyone.  It's  not  intellec  tual 

ism  on  the  Joyce  scale,  it'-  slap  bang  in  the 
people's  tongue.  1  le  represents  French  genius — 

in  what  is  worst,  too,  like  anti-Semitism.  Rut  he 
brings  a  language  and  a  vision  of  the  world  that 
is  at  oi\c  with  an  era  of  mobs  and  crowds. 

iZY:  For  a  long  time,  I  got  drunk  on  crowds, 
from  their  applause,  their  excesses,  perhaps 
even  their  hysteria.  And  now  I  am  more  ap- 
preciative ot  their  silence.  It  expresses  much 
more  than  any  applause. 

ONFRAY:  The  mass  is  at  once  fascinating  and  wor- 
rying. The  Nietzschean  that  I  try  to  be  always 
has  this  phrase  in  mind:  "It's  just  as  odious  for 
me  to  follow  as  it  is  to  lead."  Direct  and  animal 
contact  with  a  crowd  (.outers  a  kind  of  fright- 
ening power,  but  1  find  there's  another,  greater 
power,  which  causes  this  power  to  subside. 

-  \Kh  i  >.A :  Yes,  there  is  a  greater  power,  which  is  to 
persuade  the  crowd  to  think  as  opposed  to  react. 
It  took  me  a  long  time  to  understand  that.  1  be- 
lieve in  transgression.  But  to  transgress  diere  must 
be  rules!  There  must  be  authority,  laws.  With- 
<  nit  rules  there  can  he  no  transgression.  Tin  is  no 
freedom.  Because  freedom  is  transgression. 

ONFRAY:  The  libertarian  who  I  am  is  not  against 
rules!  I  am  tor  there  being  a  few  rules,  so  they  can 
be  respected  and  not  broken.  There  shouldn't 
be  laws  that  invite  transgression,  but  codes, 
pacts,  renewable  contracts,  passed  by  individ- 
uals. I  think  th.it  we  can  offer  libertarian  resis- 
tance to  capitalism  by  creating  alternative  zones 
in  a  w i  irld  we  disappn >ve  i >f ,  n< imadic  free  zones, 
ephemeral,  anticapitalist  communities.  But  of 
that  and  other  things  we'll  talk  again  on  holiday! 


[Faits-divers] 

LITTLE  DEATHS 


Ety  Felix  Feneon,  from  Novels  in  Three  Lines,  to 
be  published  in  English  for  the  first  time  in  August  by 
New  York  Review  Books .  In  1 906 ,  Feneon ,  who  was 
born  in  1861,  wrote  1,220  brief  items  under  the 
rubne  News  m  Three  Lines  for  the  Paris  daily  news- 
paper Le  Matin,  which  were  collected  after  his  death 
in  J  944.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Luc  Sante. 


"I 


f  my  candidate  loses,  I  will  kill  myself," 
M.  Bellavoine,  of  Fresquienne,  Seine-Inferieure, 
had  declared.  He  killed  himself. 

Scheid,  of  Dunkirk,  fired  three  times  at  his 
wife.  Since  he  missed  every  shot,  he  decided  to 
aim  at  his  mother-in-law,  and  connected. 
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Line,  fc>}  Amy  Cutler,  was  on  view  last  spring  at  Leslie  Tonkonow  Artworks  +  Projects,  in  New  York  City. 


Louis  Lamarre  had  neither  job  nor  home,  but  he 
did  possess  a  few  coins.  At  a  grocery  in  Saint- 
Denis,  he  bought  a  liter  of  kerosene  and  drank  it. 

Since  Delorce  left  her,  Cecile  Ward  had  refused 
to  take  him  back  unless  he  married  her.  Finding 
this  stipulation  unacceptable,  he  stabbed  her. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Noisy-sur-Ecole,  M.  Louis 
Delillieau,  seventy,  dropped  dead  of  sunstroke. 
Quickly  his  dog  Fido  ate  his  head. 

"1  could  have  done  worse!"  exultantly  cried  the 
murderer  Lebret,  sentenced  at  Rouen  to  hard 
labor  for  life. 

In  Le  Havre,  a  sailor,  Scouarnec,  threw  himself 
under  a  locomotive.  His  intestines  were  gath- 
ered up  in  a  cloth. 

At  the  station  in  Macon,  Mouroux  had  his  legs 
severed  by  an  engine.  "Look  at  my  feet  on  the 
tracks!"  he  cried,  then  tainted. 


Among  the  Arabs  of  Douaouda,  a  couple  cap- 
tured an  overzealous  suitor  and  mutilated  him, 
permanently  canceling  his  virility. 

What?  Children  perched  on  his  wall?  With  eight 
rounds,  M.  Olive,  property  owner  in  Toulon, 
forced  them  to  scramble  down  all  bloodied. 

In  Marseille,  Sosio  Merello,  a  Neapolitan, 
killed  his  wife  She  did  not  wish  to  market 
her  endowments. 

At  eighty,  Mme.  Saout,  of  Lambezellec,  Finistere, 
was  beginning  to  fear  that  death  bad  forgotten  her. 
While  her  daughter  was  out,  she  hanged  herself. 

Le  Verbeau  hit  Marie  Champion  right  on  her 
breasts,  hut  he  burned  his  eye,  because  acid  is 
not  a  precision  weapon. 

Medical  examination  of  a  little  boy  found  in  a 
ditch  on  the  outskirts  of  Niort  showed  that  he 
had  undergone  more  than  just  death. 


READINGS     25 


Ai  the  Trianon  Palace,  a  visitor  disrobed  and 
climbed  into  the  imperial  bod.  It  is  disputed 
whether  he  is,  .is  he  claims,  Napoleon  IV. 

The  schoolchildren  ol  Niort  were  being 
crowned.  The  chandelier  tell,  and  the  laurels  of 
three  among  them  were  spotted  with  blood. 

Standing  ^n  her  doorstep,  modiste  Rudlot,  ol 
Malakott,  was  chatting  with  .1  neighbor.  With 
an  iron  bar,  her  wild  husband  made  her  shut  up. 

Three  is  the  age  ol  Odette  Hautoy,  of  Roissy. 
Nevertheless,  L.  Mare,  who  is  thirty,  did  not 
consider  her  too  young. 

There  is  no  longer  a  God  even  tor  drunkards. 
Kersilie,  of  Saint-Germain,  who  had  mistaken 
the  window  for  the  door,  is  (.lead. 

Four  times  in  one  week  servant  Mane  C  'holand 
set  her  employer's  farm  on  fire.  Now  she  can 
burn  down  Montlucon  prison. 

A  poor  box  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua 
was  smashed  111  the  church  of  St.  Ucrtnain- 
PAuxerrois.  The  saint  is  on  the  trail  of  the  thief. 

In  Oyonnax,  Mile.  Cottet,  eighteen,  threw 
acid  in  the  face  of  M.  Besnard,  twenty-five 
Love,  obviously. 


THE  GREEN  MAN'S 
BURDEN 


From  An  Introduction  to  Planetary  Defense:  A 
Study  of  Modern  Warfare  Applied  to  Extra- 
Terrestrial  Invasion,  by  Travis  Taylor  and  Bob 
Boon,  published  last  year  by  BroumWalker  Press.  The 
authors  arc  consultants  who  have  workedfor  NASA. 


\\ 


re  dedicate  this  hook  to  those  unfortu- 
nate citizens  and  heroes  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  September  II,  2001,  terrorist  attacks  on 
America.  America  was  unprepared  for  those 
attacks.  Being  similarly  unprepared  tor  an  in- 
vasion from  extra-terrestrials  would  prove  far 
more  catastrophic  and  would  likely  end  hu- 
manity. It  is  our  hope  that  this  hook  will  im- 
pel the  United  States  to  take  advantage  of 
lessons  learned  from  its  lack  of  planning  and 
preparation.  A  response  to  the  call   to  plan 


and  prepare  wall  add  great  purpose  to  the  Sep 
tember  1  1  victims'  unfortunate  tares. 

This  hook  is  a  starting  point  lor  developing 
defensive  and  offensive  concepts  in  the  event 
that  an  atta<  1-  from  advanced  extra-terrestrials 
occurs.  The  possibility  of  extra-terrestrial  hie 
is,  without  ,1  doubt,  finite.  In  tact,  the  proba- 
bility is  overwhelming.  We  would  he  extreme 
ly  arrogant,  and  perhaps  ignorant,  to  believe 
Earth  to  he  the  .inly  t  clesual  body  with  life- 
forms  similar  to  our  own.  It  is  also  likely  that 
if  ETs  exist,  some  of  them  might  wish  us  harm 
tin  reasons  known  only  to  them. 

A  text  of  this  type  might  have  been  useful  to 
the  Native  Americans  when  the  Europeans — 
though  not  from  a  distant  celestial  body,  ETs  of 
a  sort  themselves — entered  the  Americas.  The 
Europeans  were  from  a  much  more  technologi- 
cally advanced  civilization  than  the  Native 
Americans — just  as  visiting  ETs  would  be  more 
advanced  than  we  are.  The  Europeans  entered 
the  Native  society  and  began  to  conquer  and 
assimilate  it.  In  some  cases,  this  occurred  peace- 
fully; in  others,  not  so  peacefully.  There  was 
little  the  Natives  could  do  to  stop  the  advance 
of  the  white  man.  At  best,  they  delayed  the  in- 
evitable by  adopting  the  military  technology  of 
the  Europeans,  hut  it  was  too  little,  too  late. 
This  text  would  have  been  of  value  only  it  the 
Native  Americans  had  heeded  the  call  for  prepa- 
ration, as  we  ask  our  civilization  to  do. 

The  Native  Americans  employed  many  tac- 
tics  that  are  today  known  as  guerrilla  or,  more 
properly,  asymmetric  warfare.  This  type  of 
warfare  can  he  seen  in  Operation  Iraqi  Free- 
dom: the  superior  forces  of  the  United  States 
have  been  plagued  by  Iraqi  insurgents  who  use 
improvised  explosive  devices  and  other  terror- 
ist tactics.  It  an  alien  invasion  occurs,  human- 
ity might  just  find  itself  in  the  same  situation 
as  the  Iraqi  insurgents. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  would  be  the  Na- 
tives if  attacked  by  aliens,  and  we  must  assume 
the  Europeans — ETs  this  time — are  coming.  Will 
they  be  nasty  or  nice/  Do  we  wish  to  travel  our 
own  Trail  of  Tears?  Will  we  trade  Manhattan, 
America,  or  perhaps  the  globe?  Or  will  we  be- 
come extinct,  as  did  certain  Native  Americans.' 
In  the  event  that  some  smooth-talking  aliens 
show  up  with  shiny  trinkets  and  strands  of  heads, 
we  will,  hopefully,  he  more  prepared  than  the  Na- 
tive Americans  were.  Had  the  Indians  them- 
selves been  making  preparations  tor  the  arrival 
of  the  Europeans  and  had  the  various  tribes 
joined  forces,  history  would  have  a  very  different 
story  to  tell.  We  should  learn  from  the  fate  of  the 
American  Indian.  Otherwise,  we  will  be  forced 
into  a  never-ending  underground  resistance  that 
in  the  long  run  will  prove  ineffective.  Now  is  the 
tune  tor  preparation,  before  it  is  too  late! 
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[Digressions] 

SAVED  BY  THE  BELL 


From  recordings  made  last  September  by  Matthew 
LaClair,  seventeen,  of  two  meetings  of  his  eleventh- 
grade  history  class  at  Kearny  High  School,  in  Kearny, 
New  Jersey .  In  February,  LaClair' s  parents  filed  a 
complaint  that  their  son's  First  Amendment  and  civ- 
il rights  had  been  violated  after  his  teacher,  David 
Paszkiewicz,  allotted  class  time  to  discussion  of  his 
religious  views.  Paszkiewicz  has  since  been  repri- 
manded by  the  school  board,  and  LaClair  was  trans- 
ferred from  his  class.  As  part  of  a  May  settlement,  the 
school  will  offer  teachers  and  students  training  on  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween evolution  and  creationism. 


DAVID  PASZKIEWICZ:  I'm  going  to  keep  this  short — 
every  day  we'll  devote  five  minutes  or  so  to  you 
guys  trying  to  make  an  atheist  out  of  me. 

FEMALE  STUDENT:  Let's  say  I  show  up  at  the  Gates 
of  Heaven  or  the  Gates  of  Hell  and  I  see  Jesus, 
and  then  I  realize,  Okay,  this  is  real  now,  I  be- 
lieve, I  won't  denounce  Christ.  Is  that  too  late? 

PASZKIEWICZ:  It's  like  a  soccer  game.  Once  you 
get  that  red  card,  you're  out  of  the  game.  You 
get  a  warning.  How  many  yellow  cards  do  you 
get?  Two.  After  the  second  one,  you're  done. 
This  life  is  the  playing  field. 

FEMALE  STUDENT:  For  a  Muslim  who's  never  seen 
the  Bible,  how  is  He  trying  to  get  him  to  follow 
Him  if  he's  never  heard  of  it? 

PASZKIEWICZ:  He's  in  the  Koran,  you  know — 
they've  heard  of  Him.  Man  has  a  conscience. 
Everybody  on  this  planet  has  this  concept  of 
right  or  wrong.  My  dog  doesn't  bite  me  because 
he's  suffering  from  PMS — it's  instinct.  If  he 
feels  threatened,  he  bites  me.  I'm  using  that  fig- 
uratively, because  my  dog  wouldn't  bite  any- 
body. But  you  guys  know  what  I'm  saying  about 
dogs,  right?  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bad 
dog — they  operate  on  instinct.  Humans  are  dif- 
ferent. We're  moral  beings.  You  take  any  culture 
on  this  planet,  it  has  a  basic  concept  of  right  and 
wrong.  What  they  worship  may  be  different, 
but  there's  something  inside  of  them  that  tells 
them  there's  something  greater  than  them.  Find 
me  a  culture  that  doesn't  have  a  god,  I'll  give  you 
an  A+  for  the  class.  Don't  use  the  Soviet  Union, 
because  their  god  lives  with  Satan. 

FEMALE  STUDENT:  Isn't  there,  like,  a  culture  that 
doesn't  believe  in  anything?  Atheists? 

PASZKIEWICZ:  Does  an  atheist  have  a  concept  of  jus- 
tice? Where  does  that  come  from? 

FEMALE  STUDENT:  I  don't  know — their  human, 
um,  brain? 

PASZKIEWICZ:  The  highest  value  in  public  edu- 
cation is  tolerance,  but  tolerance  of  what? 


There  are  a  lot  of  things  I  don't  want  my 
kids  tolerating.  Ethnic  diversity?  Yes.  De- 
viant sexual  behavior?  No.  I  still  believe  in 
the  concept  of  sin.  All  that  stuff  is  consid- 
ered old-fashioned  nowadays.  Let's  suppose 
you  have  a  religious  family.  You  surrender 
your  kid  to  the  state  from  preschool  on 
through  the  twelfth  grade.  Mom  and  Dad 
are  trying  to  tell  you  that  the  Bible  is  God's 
word,  and  their  lives  are  deeply  rooted  in 
faith,  yet  the  "smart"  people — I  say  that  in 
quotations,  because  they're  not  really  all 
that  smart — the  teachers  you're  exposed  to, 
never  once  will  you  see  them  crack  open  a 
Bible,  never  once  will  you  hear  them  quote 
it,  and  never  once  will  you  hear  a  prayer 
from  their  lips.  Over  the  course  of  twelve 
years,  what's  the  transfer?  Smart  people 
don't  have  faith,  don't  believe. 

MALE  STUDENT:  But  then  there's  people  like  me — 
my  mom  and  my  dad  never  go  to  church. 

PASZKIEWICZ:  Well,  that's  their  prerogative, 
but  should  they  impose  that  on  the  rest  of 
the  world? 

MALE  STUDENT:  What  would  you  do  if  one  of 
your  kids  after  a  while  said,  "Thanks  for 
teaching  me  all  this,  but  I  don't  agree,  I 
don't  have  faith"? 

PASZKIEWICZ:  Until  you're  eighteen,  you  have 
to  do  it.  If  my  kid  is  age  twelve  and  he's 
telling  me,  "Dad,  I  appreciate  your  time  and 
effort,  but  I've  decided  in  my  twelve  years  of 
wisdom  I'm  going  to  stop  going  to  church" — 
after  I  break  his  backside,  we're  going  to 
have  a  little  attitude  adjustment.  He's  gonna 
get  in  the  car  with  the  rest  of  the  family  and 
go  to  church. 

MALE  STUDENT:  Isn't  the  whole  point  of  public 
school  so  that  you  can  separate  personal  be- 
liefs from  nonreligious  teachings? 

PASZKIEWICZ:  Mm,  no.  The  purpose  of  public 
school  is  to  provide  free  education  for  people 
that  can't  afford  education.  What  it's  be- 
come is  social  engineering. 

MALE  STUDENT:  What  if  some  students  don't 
believe  in  the  Bible? 

PASZKIEWICZ:  That's  their  prerogative.  What  if 
the  student  doesn't  believe  in  evolution? 

MALE  STUDENT:  Well,  evolution  is  scientific. 

PASZKIEWICZ:  Is  it? 

MALE  STUDENT:  Yes.  I  could  get  you  a  whole 
bunch  of  information  on  it. 

PASZKIEWICZ:  Yeah,  I'm  thirty-eight  years  old, 
I've  seen  the  information  on  it.  Take  the  big 
bang  theory.  The  theory  is  that  there  was 
nothing  out  there,  there  was  no  matter.  But  yet 
nothing  exploded  and  created  something.  Let 
me  give  you  a  clue,  guys:  if  there's  nothing — 
it  can't  explode!  Okay?  And  that  is  supposed 
to  have  created  order,  all  of  the  order  you  see 
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Krumme  Lanke  2,  by  Dieter  Mammcl,  whose  work  will  be  displayed  m  September  at  Melanee  ( )ooper  ( laUery,  in  Chicago. 


in  the  universe.  How  many  of  you  have  ever 
witnessed  an  explosion?  Did  you  ever  see  a 
firecracker  blow  up?  Did  you  ever  see  a  fire- 
works show?  Did  you  ever  see  a  gun  fire?  Did 
you  see  the  twin  towers  collapse  on  TV?  Did 
any  of  these  ever  create  order?  You  know 
what,  no  explosion  has  ever  created  order  in 
all  of  recorded  human  history.  That's  obser- 
vation. Nobody  ever  recorded  an  explosion 
creating  order,  yet  we  make  this  assumption 
about  an  event  that  occurred  a  billion  years 
ago?  That's  not  scientific.  There's  nothing 
scientific  about  it.  It  sounds  cool  on  paper,  but 
it  defies  human  reason. 

MALE  STUDENT:  If  I  have  faith,  if  I  truly,  truly 
believe  that  a  man,  let's  say,  2,766  years  old, 
with  a  blue  face  and  a  pink  shirt — and  he  al- 
ways wears  the  same  thing — if  1  have  true 
faith  that  that  man  created  the  universe, 
does  that  mean  that  it  really  happened' 

paszkiewicz:  No.  It's  a  good  argument,  though. 
You  guys  were  following  what  he's  saying,  right? 
S(  ime  ot  you  probably  disagree  with  what  I've 
put  on  the  board.  That's  okay — you're  not  go- 
ing to  be  tested  on  it,  you  understand.  You're 
,Uoin^  to  be  tested  on  populism. 


[Futurism] 

WHY  ARE  WE 
IN  ZEFRA? 


From  Crisis  in  Zefra,  a  novel  by  the  Directorate  of 
Land  Strategic  Concepts  of  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment oj  National  Defense  and  Karl  Schroeder,  a 
science  fiction  author.  The  novel,  which  predicts 
the  effects  of  emerging  technologies  on  warfare,  is 
set  in  the  year  2025  in  the  fictional  African  nation 
Zefra,  where  an  international  peacekeeping  coali- 
tion including  Canadian  forces  has  been  deployed. 
In  the  novel,  the  term  "minder"  refers  to  a  personal 
communication  device,  and  the  term  "moblog  ag- 
gregator" refers  to  an  online  news  service  that  col- 
lects live  video  feeds  from  individuals  with  digital 
cameras  present  at  the  site  of  a  news  event. 


Z 


fefra  was  on  the  move.  From  Warrant  Offi- 
cer 1  V'sai's  perspective,  what  she  was  seeing  on  her 
screen  had  the  quality  ot  a  slow  dance — or  the 
swirl  of  a  growing  vortex  in  coffee  being  stirred. 
"It  looks  like  coordinated  movement  on  the 
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ground,  sir,"  she  told  the  major.  "Thousands  of 
people  are  on  the  march.  I've  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it."  What  she  was  seeing  wasn't  like 
riots,  or  even  like  the  planned  movement  of 
troops.  Crowds  were  coalescing  in  different  parts 
of  the  city  and  moving  purposefully  toward 
key  intersections. 

"They're  flash  mobs,  sir,  that  much  we  know. 
Each  one  is  the  result  of  a  localized  text  message 
appearing  on  the  phones  of  people  in  a  particu- 
lar neighborhood.  One  message  said  Canadian 
troops  had  barged  into  a  mosque — not  true,  of 
course,  but  it  went  out  to  a  Muslim  newsgroup  and 
people  poured  into  the  streets  near  the  place. 
Another  said  somebody  was  trying  to  sneak  a 
tanker  truck  full  of  water  out  of  the  city — that  one 
tied  up  the  main  road.  I'm  trying  to  correlate  the 
messages  with  their  targets,  to  anticipate  what 
groups  might  be  flashed  next." 

Desai  called  up  the  main  situation  map. 
With  the  flash  mobs  and  projected  positions 
of  the  rebels  combined,  it  was  clear  that  the 
city  was  being  cut  in  two.  The  U.N.  forces 
had  concentrated  around  the  bombed  aid  sta- 
tion and  the  market,  across  town  from  the  in- 
dustrial area;  flash  mobs  made  a  dotted  line 
that  blocked  every  intersection  leading  to 
that  part  of  town.  The  coalition  couldn't  de- 
ploy nonlethal  crowd-control  measures  to  dis- 
perse them,  because  each  mob  had  a  different 
motive — some  were  protesters,  but  some  were 
composed  of  people  whose  minders  had  told 
them  of  an  unexpected  sale  on  saris,  or  of  the 
unannounced  visit  of  a  local  video  hero. 
Blasting  away  at  such  groups  could  ruin  the 
hearts-and-minds  effort. 

On  another  screen  there  was  a  news  feed  show- 
ing the  bombed  aid  station.  "One  extraordinary 
feature  of  this  incident,"  a  commentator  was  say- 
ing, "was  the  prompt  response  by  emergency  per- 
sonnel. In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  people  who  re- 
sponded weren't  even  on  this  continent. 
Flash-mob  response  teams  have  been  used  for 
years;  within  seconds  of  the  bombing,  all  per- 
sons in  Zefra  known  to  have  medical  or  first-aid 
training  had  their  minders  ring.  Many  headed 
straight  for  the  aid  station.  Remarkably,  though, 
a  quick-thinking  aid-station  worker  at  the  scene 
organized  a  handout  of  augmented-reality  glass- 
es. Through  an  experimental  program  started  by 
Doctors  Without  Borders,  each  set  of  glasses  au- 
tomatically called  a  volunteer  medical  worker  in 
France  or  Morocco.  Those  that  responded  were 
immediately  'on  the  scene'  through  the  telep- 
resence effect  of  the  glasses,  able  to  guide  the 
hands  of  bystanders  who  wanted  to  help.  Word 
is  that  triage  was  remarkably  organized  and  swift 
and  that  several  lives  were  saved  through  extra- 
ordinary interventions  that  could  not  otherwise 
have  occurred." 


Desai  was  trying  to  improve  her  search  results 
when  she  heard  a  heated  conversation  start  up — 
physically  nearby,  not  within  the  virtual  space  of 
her  headphones.  The  major  was  on  the  phone. 
"No,  our  troops  have  not  fired  on  anyone!  What 
you're  seeing  is  a  false  feed.  No,  a  false  feed.  I  can 
see  the  market  right  now,  everything's  fine.  You 
need  to — "  Desai  turned  her  display  back  on  and 
was  instantly  high  above  Zefra  again. 

She  felt  a  growing  sense  of  unease.  First  the 
flash  mobs,  and  now  an  apparently  sophisticat- 
ed real-time  moblog  aggregator  spoof.  There 
was  more  going  on  here  than  an  isolated  attack, 
or  even  an  attempt  by  some  locals  to  gain  con- 
trol of  the  city.  It  was  all  being  played  to  a  wider 
audience.  The  real  purpose  of  the  day's  chaos  had 
yet  to  be  revealed. 

"It's  ironic  that  it  is  Canadians  who  are  being 
killed,"  the  major  said  absently.  "After  all,  it 
was  our  philosopher  Marshall  McLuhan  who 
said  that  politics  would  eventually  be  replaced 
by  imagery.  Today,  we  prove  that  adage." 


[Transcript] 

PATERNITY  LEAVE 


From  a  recording  of  a  February  2 1 ,  2004 ,  conver- 
sation between  Omar  Khyam  and  Mohammad 
Sidique  Khan.  The  conversation  took  place  in 
Khyam' s  car,  which  had  been  bugged  by  British  in- 
telligence agents.  Khan,  who  was  born  in  Britain  to 
Pakistani  immigrants  in  1974,  was  among  the  four 
suicide  bombers  responsible  for  the  attacks  on  the 
London  transit  system  that  killed  fifty-two  people 
on  July  7 ,  2005;  he  spent  several  months  in  Pakistan 
between  November  2004  and  February  2005 .  The 
recording  was  presented  as  evidence  at  a  trial  that  re- 
sulted in  Khyam,  twenty -five,  being  convicted  in 
April,  along  with  four  others,  of  plotting  to  set  off 
bombs  made  of  fertilizer  in  Britain.  In  Arabic, 
haraam  means  an  act  prohibited  by  Islam,  deen 
means  religion,  and  kuffaar  means  unbelievers. 


MOHAMMAD  SIDIQUE  KHAN:  Are  you  really 
a  terrorist? 

OMAR  KHYAM:  No,  I'm  not  a  terrorist,  but  they 
are  working  through  us. 

KHAN:  Who  are?  There's  no  one  higher  than  you. 

KHYAM:  No.  Right  now  I'm  still  emir  of  the  broth- 
ers. I  want  to  apologize,  because  when  you 
come  down  you  always  end  up  speaking  to 
someone  else.  In  this  country,  we  work  that 
way.  It's  better  security  for  everybody.  If  you  go 
now,  that's  it,  because  every  time  you  come 
back  you're  going  to  make  yourself  hotter.  Your 
youth,  traveling  in  and  out  of  Pakistan — they 
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watch  that.  So  when  you  come  hack  and  meet 
up  with  the  brothers,  you  make  the  brothers 
here  hotter  as  well.  This  is  a  one-way  ticket, 
bruv.  As  long  as  you're  going  to  leave,  you 
may  as  well  rip  the  country  apart  economic  al 
ly.  All  the  brothers  who  are  leaving  are  running 
scams,  and  I  advise  you  to  do  the  same.  Twen- 
ty grand  is  good  money,  bruv.  1  can  set  it  all  up 
tor  you.  1  believe  it  is  the  purest  of  wealth, 
more  pure  than  your  nine-to-five  jobs.  They  are 
taking  it  from  US,  and  we  are  taking  it  back. 
That's  all  I've  got  to  say,  bruv.  If  there  is  any- 
thing you  would  like  to  ask,  then  tire  a\\a\ . 

KHAN:  I  know  it's  really  our  of  order,  but  1  was  hop- 
ing tor  a  flat  extension.  My  wife's  having  a  kid, 
and  1  was  hoping  1  could  get  to  the  hospital. 

KHYAM:  I  have  something  tot  that,  bro. 

KHAN:  The  child  is  due  May  25.  I'd  like  two, 
maybe  three  weeks  alter  that  just  so  1  can 
make  sure  my  wife  is  physically  okay  and  the 


[Avowal] 

A  LITTLE  TERROR 


From  a  documentary  aired  in  February  on  German 
television  about  Reda  Seyam,  a  German  citizen  and 
suspected  Al  Qaeda  agent  who  allegedly  operated  m 
Bosnia  during  the  1990s.  Seyam  sued  for  the  right 
to  name  his  sixth  child  "]ihad"  after  a  registry  m 
Berlin  rejected  his  application  on  the  grounds  that 
the  name  could  "endanger  the  child."  In  February, 
(i  court  overturned  the  decision  on  the  grounds  that 
Jihad  is  "a  recognized  male  forename  in  the  Arab 
world  and  loved  by  Muslims."  The  German  Interi- 
or Ministry  is  appealing  the  decision.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Geoffrey  Garrison. 


REDA  SEYAM:  Jihad  is  eight  months  old.  He's  a 
Berliner,  born  in  Berlin. 

INTERVIEWER:  Jihad  is  an  unusual  name  for  a 
German.  Why  Jihad.' 

SEYAM:  Jihad  originates  from  the  Koran.  It  has 
many  meanings,  such  as  striving  to  stay  on 
the  straight  path. 

INTERVIEWER:  But  you  have  just  shown  me  thai 
jihad  is  a  call  to  war,  to  struggle.  Is  n  nor  a 
burden  tor  your  child  to  bear  such  a  name.' 

SEYAM:  I  think  he  will  be  proud  that  he  has  this 
name.  Even  if  we're  forced  to  change  his 
name  in  documents,  jihad  will  stay  Jihad. 
Yes,  he  is  fighting  now — just  horn  and  al- 
ready in  court.  You've  already  begun  your 
fight,  hoy.  Did  you  hear  that? 


child's  all  right.  That  is  the  absolute  latest.  Is 
that  ok, iv.' 

KHYAM:  No  problem,  bruv. 

KHAN:  Going  through  the  airport  with  normal 
tic  kels,  that's  okay.' 

KHYAM:  Thai's  okay,  bruv,  because  you're  a  Paki. 
(  lei  your  parents  to  pick  you  up.  But  getting 
into  Pakistan,  you're  just  as  much  at  risk  as  a 
Paki,  "cause  ot  the  regime  and  the  kuffaar. 
We're  not  different  because  we've  got 
Pakistani  parents. 

KHAN:  What  do  we  need  to  buy.' 

KHYAM:  You  won't  be  allowed  to  take  any  of 
the  jihad  stuff  on  the  flight.  The  kit  we  have 
is  almost  ready.  I  can  take  you  to  it  tomor- 
row morning.  It's  about  an  hour's  drive  to 
where  it  is  being  stocked.  Then  you  go  and 
get  a  rucksack.  You  need  a  sleeping  bag,  one 
that  goes  inside,  so  it  needs  to  be  compact. 
And  boots,  a  good  pair  oi  boots.  Go  for  a 
breathable  jacket.  No  need  for  Gore-Tex. 

KHAN:  With  regards  to  the  babe,  I'm  debating 
whether  or  not  to  say  goodbye  and  so  forth. 

KHYAM:  You  know  what  my  advice  is,  right? 
Next  month  they're  going  to  start  raiding 
big  time  all  over  the  U.K.  Tell  them  you 
love  them,  bruv,  hut  because  we  love  the 
dcen,  it's  better  that  we  stay  away  from 
them.  The  only  advice  I  have  is  total  obedi- 
ence to  whoever  your  emir  is,  whether  he  is 
Sunni,  Arab,  Chechen,  Saudi,  or  British. 
Total  obedience.  I  don't  know  if  you  heard 
about  the  brother  who  disobeyed  one  order 
and  got  his  throat  cut?  The  biggest  lesson  I 
learned  from  that  bro  was  total  obedience  to 
your  emir  unless  he  tells  you  to  do  haraam. 
The  second  thing  you  have  to  understand  is 
that  you  need  a  reason  to  go  to  Pakistan. 
You're  going  to  he  a  British  guy  who's  come 
to  study  in  Pakistan  because  it's  a  lot  cheap- 
er. You  will  he  enrolling  in  college,  doing 
electronics  courses,  computer  courses,  yvhat- 
ever  you  want  to  do,  and  you  will  be  given  a 
normal  lifestyle.  That's  all  that  will  happen 
tor  the  first  four  or  five  months.  We  need  to 
get  intelligence,  and  we  want  them  to  fol- 
low us  until  they  think,  These  guys  are 
nothing.  When  we  feel  the  time  is  right,  op- 
erations will  start.  Everybody  wants  to  tight, 
everybody  wants  to  go  to  the  front.  It  is  not 
about  us  holding  back,  but  we  need  to  know 
when  we  send  a  brother  that  he's  not  fifty- 
titty,  because  if  he  gets  caught,  we  will  be 
held  accountable  because  we  weren't  100 
petcent.  We  don't  want  it  so  that  if  we  had 
waited  an  extra  month,  everything  would  he 
cool,  hut  because  we  made  a  rash  decision, 
you  got  caught,  and  because  you  got  caught, 
you're  going  to  be  tortured,  punished,  and 
we're  going  to  feel  bad. 
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Philosopher  You  Can  Get  Excited  about 


Explore  the  li 
in  a  24-lecture 


fe  and  works  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche 
course  from  The  Teaching  Company 


riedrich  Nietzsche  may  be  the 
most  exciting  philosopher — ever! 
Not  just  because  he  is  obviously 
nart.  Not  just  because  he  writes 
.•autifully.  Not  just  because  or  his 
liar  ideas  and  themes  and  topics. 
>ecause  Nietzsche  forces  us  to  think 
rethink  more  than  anyone  else  in 
nodern  Western  tradition. 

ietzsche  provokes  us.  He  teases  us. 
educes  us.  Nietzsche  changes  lives, 
it  is  this  lonely,  frantic,  self-styled 
het  who  flips  the  switch  into  the 
rltuous  20*  century. 

ow  you  can  understand  the  life  and 
ght  of  this  fascinating  thinker  with 
-lecture  course  from  The  Teaching 
lpany.  Taught  by  Professors  Robert 
olomon  and  Kathleen  M.  Higgins, 
.sband-and-wife  team  of  Nietzsche 
lars  at  The  University  of  Texas  at 
in,  this  course  guides  you  through 
e  of  Nietzsche's  most  important 
ts,  including  The  Birth  of  Tragedy, 
s  Spake  Zarathustra,  and  Beyond 
d  and  Evil. 

ou  will  learn  about  Nietzsche's 
ous — and  infamous — concepts, 
fci  as  "God  is  dead,"  the  Superman, 

Will-to-power,  and  the  Eternal 
urrence.  You  will  also  learn  about 
controversial  personal  life.  Rumors 
ut  him  abound:  that  he  was  a  proto- 
ii,  a  woman  hater,  an  anti-Semite, 
hilist,  a  power-mad  Antichrist,  and 

he  was  insane.  All  are  false. 

n  fact,  Nietzsche  was  a  deeply  spiri- 
.  man.  His  views  on  power  are  com- 
c;  better  understood  in  terms  of  self- 
I  upline  than  brute  force.  The  truth  is 
t  he  was  and  still  is  the  most  deeply 
ghtful,  personally  radical,  and  com- 
ic philosopher  of  modern  times. 

Nietzsche's  work  is  an  amazing  assem- 
of  reflections,  experiments,  accusa- 
ls, bits  of  psychoanalysis,  church  and 
ular  history,  philosophical  counter- 
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Friedrich  Nietzsche 


examples,  advice  to  the  lovelorn,  moral 
reminders,  gossip — everything  but  the 
philosophical  kitchen  sink!  But  under- 
lying the  hodgepodge  is  a  deliberate 
strategy  and  a  subtle  framework  of  pro- 
found themes. 

By  the  time  you  finish  this  course, 
you  will  be  deeply  immersed  in  the 
writings  of  this  entertaining,  enlighten- 
ing, and  provoking  thinker. 

About  The  Teaching  Company 

We  review  hundreds  of  top-rated 
professors  from  America's  best  colleges 
and  universities  each  year.  From  this 
extraordinary  group,  we  choose  only 
those  rated  highest  by  panels  of  our  cus- 
tomers. Fewer  than  10%  of  these  world- 
class  scholar-teachers  are  selected  to 
make  The  Great  Courses.  We've  been 
doing  this  since  1990,  producing  more 
than  3,000  hours  of  material  in  mod- 
ern and  ancient  history,  philosophy, 
literature,   fine  arts,   the  sciences,  and 


mathematics  for  intelligent,  engaged, 
adult  lifelong  learners.  If  a  course  is 
ever  less  than  completely  satisfying,  you 
may  exchange  it  for  another  or  we  will 
refund  your  money  promptly. 

Lecture  Titles 

1 .  Why  Read  Nietzsche?  His  Life,  Times, 
Works,  and  Themes 

2.  Quashing  the  Rumors  About  Nietzsche 

3.  The  Fusion  or  Philosophy  and  Psychology 

4.  "God  Is  Dead" — Nietzsche  and 
Christianity 

5.  Nietzsche  and  the  Greeks 

6.  "Why  the  Greeks  Were  So  Beautiful"— 
Nietzsche  on  Tragedy 

7.  Nietzsche  and  Schopenhauer  on  Pessimism 

8.  Nietzsche,  Jesus,  Zarathustra 

9.  Nietzsche  on  Reason,  Instinct,  and  Passion 

10.  Nietzsche's  Style  and  the  Problem  of  Truth 

1 1.  Nietzsche  on  Truth  and  Interpretation 

12.  "Become  Who  You  Are" — Freedom,  Fate, 
and  Free  Will 

13.  Nietzsche  as  Moral  Psychologist — Love, 
Resentment,  and  Pity 

14.  Nietzsche  on  Love 

15-     Nietzsche  and  Women 

16.  Nietzsche's  "Top  Ten" 

17.  Nietzsche  on  History  and  Evolution 

18.  What  Is  Nihilism?  The  Problem  of 
Asceticism 

19.  The  Ranking  of  Values — Morality  and 
Modernity 

20.  Nietzsche's  "Immoralism" — Virtue,  Self, 
and  Selfishness 

21.  On  the  Genealogy  of  Morals — Master 
and  Slave  Morality 

22.  Resentment,  Revenge,  and  Justice 

23.  The  Will  to  Power  and  the  Obermensch 

24.  Eternal  Recurrence — Nietzsche  Says  "Yes!" 
to  Life 
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[Fiction] 

THIRTEEN  DREAMS 


At  this,  1  seized  upon  our  being  held  in  the 
same  place  to  tell  him  about  the  job  of  parlia- 
mentary secretary. 


By  hlaguib  Mahfnuz,  in  the  Spring  issue  of  South- 
west Review  and  included  in  Dreams  of  Depar- 
ture, published  hy  the  American  I  University  in 
Cairo  Press.  Mahfouz,  winner  oj  the  1988  Nobel 
Prize  in  Literature,  died  last  summer  at  ninety- 
four.  The  Fatiha  is  the  first  chapter  oj  the  Koran. 
Translated  from  the  Arabic  h-\  Raymond 


DREAM  105 

All  the  men  in  our  quarter  get  their  grooming 
done  in  Uncle  Ahduh's  salon — pulled  in  hy  the 
irresistible  woman  who  sits  behind  the  counter. 
We  all  want  to  better  ourselves  financially,  so 
we  have  our  beards  trimmed  there  every  morn- 
ing in  the  realm  of  beauty. 

One  day  as  I  walked  down  a  street  that  was 
shining  clean  and  lovely,  the  belle  of  Uncle 
Ahduh's  shop  drew  close  to  me.  1  had  to  turn 
and  stare  at  her.  Suddenly  she  stuck  out  her 
tongue  at  me — then,  just  as  quickly,  her  face 
changed  into  a  thick  block  of  wood. 

Fleeing  from  her  as  fast  as  I  could,  a  greal 
laugh  caught  up  with  me.  Peering  in  the  direc- 
tion  from  which  it  came,  1  saw  the  gotgeous 
creature  dancing  in  the  atms  of  her  boss,  both 
in  the  grip  of  merriment  and  glee. 

DREAM  106 

The  ministry  shook  with  the  news  that  a  coup 
d'etat  had  taken  place  early  that  morning;  the 
employees  all  gathered  before  the  television  to 
catch  the  first  official  bulletin.  One  of  the  older 
men  said  that  he'd  heard  the  same  announce- 
ment early  in  his  youth. 

Meanwhile,  1  discovered  that  the  coup's  leader 
was  one  of  my  closest  friends.  After  broadcasting 
the  fact  excitedly,  I  relaxed  with  joy,  convinced 
that  life  would  now  be  laughing  with  me. 

But  my  aged  colleague  recalled  that  the 
world  had  laughed  tor  him  once,  too — when 
he'd  found  himself  condemned  without  a  trial. 

DREAM  1 1 3 

At  last,  the  new  minister  arrived. 

1  presented  myself  to  him  as  his  parliamentary 
secretary,  but  he  didn't  understand  a  word  I  said. 
1  tried  to  explain  my  work  to  him,  but  he  brushed 
me  oft  nastily,  ordering  that  1  be  transferred  from 
my  position — and  so  began  my  life's  suffering. 

Then  Fate  decreed  that  he  and  1  should  be 
thrust  together  in  an  unexpected  venue:  prison. 
Once  over  the  shock,  1  began  to  remind  him  of 
our  first  encounter  and  all  that  came  from  it — 
until  he  himself  recalled  it,  expressing  his  regret 
and  apologizing  tor  what  he'd  done  to  me. 


DREAM  117 

1  was  sitting  111  the  cafe,  when,  without  seeking 
my  leave,  our  neighborhood's  chief  hullv  sat 
down  next  to  me. 

As  1  welcomed  him  with  distaste,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  chosen  me  to  marry  his 
daughter,  a  divorcee.  My  limbs  trembling,  1 
replied  that  I  was  going  to  wed  my  paternal  un- 
cle's daughter  that  weekend. 

He  answered  with  confident  simplicity, 
"You're  going  to  marry  my  daughter,  and  your 
uncle's  daughter's  going  to  marry  me." 

DREAM  128 

An  antiques  shop  shining  with  brightness  and 
cheer.  A  miraculously  pretty  girl  sat  inside, 
serving  the  patrons.  Walking  around  it  for  a 
while,  1  came  upon  a  restaurant. 

I  ate  a  sandwich  and  smoked  a  cigarette  be- 
fore  going  back  for  another  glimpse  of  the  ado- 
lescent beauty.  But  instead  of  her,  I  found  in 
her  place  a  creaking  old  crone.  My  breast  quiv- 
ered as  my  eyes  searched  in  vain  for  the  ravish- 
ing one  for  whom  I'd  come. 

I  kept  stating  in  confusion  at  the  mirrot  over 
her  head.  There  I  beheld  an  old  man  leaning 
on  a  heavy  cane,  whose  legs,  and  heart,  and 
memory,  had  faltered. 

DREAM  148 

The  competition  between  trains  to  Alexandria 
and  autos  on  the  Agricultutal  Road  grew  more 
and  more  intense. 

Finally,  the  directors  o{  the  tailtoad  met  and 
decided  to  create  a  special  car  for  uproar,  with 
women  and  complete  liberty  of  behavior. 
There  would  also  he  a  salon  in  every  wagon 
dedicated  to  drinking,  singing,  and  dancing. 

So  I  kept  on  drinking,  singing,  and  dancing, 
waiting  for  the  chance  to  slip  away  to  the  rum- 
pus room  of  delights. 

DREAM  151 

Under  the  tree  we  would  sit  with  him,  for  evenings 
of  both  enjoyment  and  learning,  when  once  he  ex- 
cused himself  in  otdet  to  take  his  medicine.  He 
went  up  to  his  flat — but  didn't  come  back. 

When  one  of  us  went  to  check  on  him,  he 
found  the  apartment  locked  up  tight  from  the 
outside.  So  began  a  fruitless  seatch  for  him  in  all 
his  haunts,  as  anxiety  gripped  us  all  equally — 
those  who  loved  him,  and  those  who  hated  him, 
and  those  who  were  indifferent  to  him  as  well. 

Meanwhile,  at  our  mosque,  the  imam  led  the 
Prayer  for  the  Absent  on  the  soul  of  the  one 
who  was  no  longet  seen. 
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DREAM  155 

I  was  informed  that  my  noble  mentor,  Sheikh 
Mustafa  Abd  al-Raziq,  had  caught  a  slight  cold. 
I  decided  to  visit  him,  but  instead  I  found  him 
standing  in  front  of  my  door,  with  tears  stream- 
ing down  his  cheeks.  He  regarded  me  with  his 
wise  expression  as  he  wept. 

"Master,"  I  told  him,  "it's  nothing  more  than 
a  minor  illness;  there's  no  reason  to  cry."  But 
he  answered,  "I'm  not  weeping  for  myself." 

Then  I  understood:  the  lament  was  for  us  all. 
So  I  seized  the  chance  to  ask  him,  "What  should 
we  do,  then,  about  humanity  as  a  whole?" 

"You  have  a  lot  of  pharmacies  full  to  the  brim 
with  all  sorts  of  medications,"  he  replied,  "not  to 
mention  the  deadly  popular  remedies." 

DREAM  157 

According  to  the  medical  report,  I  only  had  a 
few  weeks  to  live.  First  I  was  struck  by  sad- 
ness— then  by  a  wave  of  recklessness.  I  began  to 
eat  food  that  the  doctors  had  forbidden  me  to 
touch  for  years.  And  I  finally  committed  myself 
to  my  girlfriend  S.,  asking  her  to  marry  me. 

"You'll  lose  a  great,  innocent  friendship," 
she  told  me,  astonished,  "while  getting  nothing 
in  return."  But  I  pressed  her  anyway  until  she 
gave  in. 

Two  days  later,  a  doctor  friend  said  that  a 
world-famous  specialist  would  be  visiting 
Egypt,  and  they  had  booked  a  place  for  me 
with  him:  Congratulations!  I  was  consumed 
with  joy  from  head  to  foot — until  I  remem- 
bered all  the  deadly  food  that  I  had  devoured, 
and  the  marriage  to  which  I  had  tied  myself 
without  really  wanting  it. 

My  ecstasy  turned  to  vexation  and  concern. 

DREAM  161 

At  first  the  lissome,  enchanting  young  woman 
hovered  around  me.  Then  she  took  me  by  the 
arm  into  a  hidden-away  corner,  where  there 
waited  a  carriage  to  which  a  donkey  was  har- 
nessed. She  boarded  it  and  motioned  to  me,  so 
I  also  got  in,  huddling  next  to  her. 

She  took  the  reins  and  drove  the  carriage 
with  skill.  The  donkey  began  to  move  very 
slowly  down  the  street  jammed  with  people 
and  all  sorts  of  vehicles,  until  it  reached  the 
Desert  Road.  Then  it  began  to  go  faster  and 
faster  as  though  racing  the  cars  and  buses,  until 
it  seemed  to  fly  in  the  air. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  I  asked  the  bewitch- 
ing one  in  fright. 

"To  wherever  the  donkey  stops,"  she  replied, 
"when  he  runs  out  of  steam." 

DREAM  172 

I  went  to  the  public  bath  to  remove  whatever 

clung  to  my  body  and  my  soul.  As  I  stood 


naked  in  the  steam  room,  waiting  for  whoever 
would  massage  me,  a  handsome  young  woman 
came  in. 

Exposing  all  of  her  charms,  she  began  to  rub 
me  delicately  and  tenderly.  This  upset  the  oth- 
ers present  terribly. 

But  I  paid  them  no  mind — and  thanked  Fate 
for  its  blessings! 

DREAM  179 

My  dear,  deceased  friend  came  to  visit  me.  He 

queried  me,  "Why  are  you  so  sad?" 

I  told  him  that  my  weak  eyesight  and  hear- 
ing had  cut  me  off  from  the  sources  of  culture 
that  I  used  to  read,  hear,  and  see.  So  he  took 
me  to  a  publishing  house  managed  by  one  of 
our  university  colleagues  and  asked  him  for  a 
work  on  all  the  modern  ideas  about  science, 
philosophy,  and  literature. 

The  man  produced  a  big  book.  Along  with  it 
he  gave  us  a  brand-new  printing  of  the  Holy 
Koran,  saying  that  the  hefty  tome  contained  an 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  text  that  had  never 
been  seen  before. 

We  took  these  gifts  with  us.  On  the  street 
my  friend  said,  "I  will  come  to  you  every 
evening  to  read  you  a  chapter  from  the  Glori- 
ous Koran,  along  with  a  chapter  from  the  other 
book,  until  we  finish  them  both." 

"May  God  grant  you  mercy,"  I  welcomed 
him,  "and  set  you  to  dwell  in  the  broadest 
glades  of  Paradise." 

DREAM  188 

I  was  walking  with  Sheikh  Zakariya  Ahmad  to- 
ward the  hill  covered  with  banks  of  flowers.  At  its 
center,  Umm  Kulthoum  stood  with  a  delegation 
of  people  from  the  arts,  such  as  al-Hamuli,  Uth- 
man,  al-Manyalawi,  Abd  al-Hayy  Hilmi,  Sayyid 
Darwish,  Muhammad  Abd  al-Wahhab,  Munira  al- 
Mahdiya,  Fathiya  Ahmad,  and  Layla  Murad. 

Umm  Kulthoum  sang: 

J  heard  a  voice  calling  before  the  dawn . 

She  kept  repeating  it  until  we  all  grew  anx- 
ious. Then  the  sound  grew  fainter  little  by  little 
until  it  was  gone. 

Next,  Munira  al-Mahdiya  sang: 

The  night  that  you  came 

To  Muntaza , 

We  had  hardly  sat  down , 

Our  cups  in  our  hands , 

When,  ah! 

The  day  had  come . 

After  her,  Sayyid  Darwish  sang: 

Visit  me  once  each  year,  for  it's  wrong  to  aban- 
don people  forever! 

When  he'd  finished,  Sheikh  Zakariya  sang: 

Old  closeness  from  the  beautiful  past,  if  only 
you  could  return. 

As  for  me,  I  just  recited  the  Fatiha  over  them  all. 


READINGS      33 


Until  led  ( 2005 ) ,  ink  on  paper ,  by  Laylah  M ,  from  her  Typob^  Series ,  will  be  exhibited  this  fall  at  the  University  of  Iowa  Museum  of  Art  in  k 
Cirv,  Iowa 
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Artwork  courtesy  the  artist;  303  Gallery,  New  York  Ci| 
and  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  PhiladelpK 
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IN  THE  YEAR  OF 
THE  STORM 

The  topography  of  resurrection  in  New  Orleans 
By  Duncan  Murrell 


LT  ONE 

ME  TO  TOWN  IN  THE  BRISTLING  DARK  of  a 

dred  highway  signs  ruined  and  powerless, 
wind  had  twisted  their  posts  until  they  bent 
•  as  if  genuflecting.  I  wasn't  used  to  it  being 
lark  along  I- 10,   the  flat 
-laner       from       Mobile 
jugh  Mississippi   to  New 
;ans.  In  the  daylight  it  was 
:n  and  deep  and  thick  and 
terious,  but  also  beautiful. 
n  it  was  just  wild.  I  knew 
it    was    out    there,    the 
tips    of   canebrakes,    the 
ss  of  lowland  and  bayou, 
acres  of  grass  and  hillocks 
)ine.  No  mercy.  I  punched 
station    wagon    up    to 
nty  and  hit  Elysian  Fields 
ilevard  at  around  ten  P.M. 
There  was  some  light   in 
city  at  least.  A  few  stop-  A    * 

its  worked,  and  a  few 
ises  along  Elysian  Fields  had  light.  The  rest 
re  still  empty  that  first  week  of  January  2006. 
iwn  by  the  river  there  was  plenty  of  light, 
p  it  was  easy  to  pick  out  my  turn  onto  North 
impart,  a  left  past  The  Phoenix,  where  the 
ptlers  and  the  leather  boys  and  the  bears 
re  already  out,  and  down  almost  all  the  way 
the  tracks,  to  the  old  shotgun  where  I'd 
:ided  to  live.  There  weren't  many  people 
uind,  but  I  knew  where  I  could  get  a  drink 


just  as  soon  as  I  got  the  car  unloaded.  I  got  on 
the  gas  a  little  too  much. 

In  the  street  a  woman  stood  watching  my 
headlights  run  up  on  her.  She  had  light  eyes  and 
skin  that  could  have  been  black  or  white.  She'd 
pulled  her  hair  back  and  tucked  it  under  a  fedo- 
ra. She  was  carrying  an  old 
seabag,  and  after  I'd  slammed 
the  brakes  we  made  eye  con- 
tact. She  was  tall  and  stood 
only  slightly  stooped.  God 
knows  how  old  she  was,  I 
couldn't  tell.  But  I  thought  she 
looked  like  she  wanted  to  tell 
me  something,  which  normal- 
ly I  wouldn't  have  thought,  but 
this  was  New  Orleans,  where 
the  women  were  wise  and  keen 
and  walked  the  streets  bearing 
their  lives  in  sacks,  always 
ready  with  an  introduction  to 
the  beyond.  So  I  waited,  won- 
dering what  she  would  say  and 
whether  she  intended  to  get 
out  of  the  street.  She  mouthed  these  words: 

Why  don't  you  slow  the  fuck  down,  bitch?  Then 
she  continued  on  down  St.  Roch.  When  I  passed 
through  the  intersection,  I  thought  about  stop- 
ping to  talk  to  her.  Surely  that  wasn't  all  she 
had  to  say.  But  I  also  wanted  to  get  to  my  house 
and  get  my  drink  on  at  Smitty's,  and  so  I  re- 
solved to  go  find  her  some  other  day.  I  had  time 
to  get  the  story.  I  knew  what  that  story  would  be. 
Chaos  would  resolve  itself  through  conflict  into 


Duncan  Murrell's  last  article  for  Harper's  Magazine,  "The  Swarm:  An  Eruption  in  the  French  Quarter," 

appeared  in  the  August  2005  issue. 


ges  of  flood-damaged  photographs  found  after  Hurricane  Katrina  by  Will  Steacy.  Courtesy  the  artist 
Peer  Gallery,  New  York  City.  This  page:  "Father  it  Daughter,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana." 
e  border  illustrations  by  Brian  Hubble.  Source  photographs  by  Ruth  Robbins 
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redemption  and  inspiration,  the  people  of  New 
C Means  would  endure  tluir  trials,  their  resilience 
would  be  known  m  their  success.  I  would  find 
that  place  full  of  tough  and  contrary  people  in 
love  with  their  city,  headsuckers  and  rosary 
prayers  and  maskers  all.  Such  a  place,  never 
overcome  in  three  hundred  years  of  disease  and 
high  water,  would  only — coukionly — make  good. 
This  had  always  been  the  story.  I  would  simply 
observe,  and  in  the  end  1  would  walk  away  hap- 
py, my  story  in  hand.  Resilience  in  then  success. 
It  would  be  easy  to  see. 

1  talked  to  the  woman  with  the  bag  mam 
rimes  after  that.  Month  after  month  1  ran 
a<  ross  her  walking  here  and  there,  all  over  the 
city.  1  think  she  lived  everywhere.  She  told  me 
her  stories,  she  hitched  at  me,  she  hit  me  up  for 
money.  She  was  drunk  <  me  day  and  in  church 
the  next.  1  saw  her  shouting  at  the  mayor  once. 
After  many  months  in  the  ruined  city,  she 
heard  my  confession.  Now  I  wish  1  had  never 
gone  to  New  Orleans.  1  had  no  business  there. 

I    have    nothing    but    penance    to 

do  now. 


I 


.n  a  room  overlooking  the  wounded  garden 
behind  St.  Louis  Cathedral,  men  and  women  sat 
at  the  foot  of  the  Transylvanian  expatriate  while 
he  read  from  a  collection  of  old  essays  gathered 
up  and  released  soon  after  the  hurricane.  The 
rug  was  soft.  The  young  men  let  the  older  peo- 
ple sit  in  the  antique  chairs.  The  Transylvanian, 
now  a  professional  New  Orleanian,  announced 


In  the  few  months  since  the  storm, 

nearly  everything  one  might  call  a 

treasure  had  been  threatened,  lost,  or 

destroyed.  But  this  was  the  city  again 


his  love  of  the  city  and  especially  his  love  of 
hohemia.  He  described  muses,  the  scene  passing 
by  the  sidewalk  window  at  Molly's,  the  beauty  of 
Lafayette  Cemetery  uptown.  That  orbit — 
between  the  rambling  Garden  District  manses 
and  the  cramped  French  Quarter,  with  detours 
into  the  Faubourg  Marigny  and  the  Bywater — 
had  been  his  for  three  decades.  This  was  a  city 
the  slight  old  woman  in  the  green  wool  suit 
jacket  recogni:ed.  It  was  the  old  city  wound 
down  along  the  riverside  on  the  natural  rivet- 
levee.  She  fiddled  with  the  voluptuous,  silver 
fleur-de-lis  pin  on  her  lapel.  I  watched  her  dab  at 
her  eyes  more  than  I  watched  the  Transyl- 
vanian. It  was  a  comfortable  city,  this  hohemia. 
She  could  depend  on  it  now.  If  it  had  once 
seemed  dangerous,  it  was  now  a  relief.  Her  muse 
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wore  gold  and  green  and  purple,  -he  wa 
and  assuring  and  at  peace,  she  stood  p 
still  and  modeled  tor  posters. 

A  few  blocks  away  and  across  Ramp; 
man   in   the  black  T-shirt  sold   the   last 
Heinekens.  He  had  his  dirty  white  cool 
wagon  and  a  wad  of  cash  in  his  pocket. 
lightened  his  load,  he  weaved  through  t 
ond    line    to    catch    up    with    the    ba 
Claiborne,  where  the  overpass  cast  an 
over  the  old  center  of  .1  nearly  vanished 
borhood.  His  T-shirt  had  a  design  on  it 
shape  of  the  Warner  Brothers  insignia 
pun  on  the  name:  If  You  See  Da  Police, 
Brotha.  As  he  ran,  he  passed  by  white  peo 
bikes  made  to  look  like  motorcycles.  He 
his  bead.  Down  St.  Bernard  he  went,  pass 
the   skeletons  of  old  storefronts  and   h 
some  of  which  had  been  damaged  in  the 
cane  and  flood,  some  of  which  had  been 
down  tor  years.  He  pulled  up  on  the  n 
ground  under  the  bypass  just  as  the  brass 
tore  into  a  vamp  that  echoed  among  the 
crete  pilings  until  the  shouts  and  the  w 
and  the  brass  became  one  sound,  the  sountj 
thousand  people  come  home. 

Back  in  the  days  of  Congo  Square,  where 
were  allowed  to  gather  on  Sundays  and  fc 
nerals,  that  moment  when  the  mood  cha 
and  people  got  on  up  was  called  cutting  the 
loose.  It  had  a  literal  meaning  then,  and  m 
it  still  does.  The  beer  man  had  begun  the  d 
the  street  outside  St.  Augustine's  Catl    ! 
Church,  in  the  ancient  black  neighborhood  c 
Treme.  Around  the  corner  stood  the  Tom 
the  Unknown  Slave,  a  cross  leaning  agains 
ground,  as  Christ  had  leaned  it  on  his  wa 
Golgotha,  made  entirely  of  forged  shackles 
chains.  Even  in  mid-January,  the  grass  had  b 
to  overtake  it  again.  It  had  the  illusion  of  s] 
taneity,  as  if  you'd  just  rounded  the  corner  out' 
the  old,  filigreed  church  and  stumbled  on  a  cr 
There  is  no  tomb  in  the  strict  sense,  no  bones,' 
the  shrine  itself  is  made  of  Mississippi  River  t 
chain  and  scrap  metal.  It  invites  possibility 
something  lingering  in  the  cracks  of  the  ii| 
something  left  behind  by  the  slaves,  some 
blood.  A  cell,  maybe.  The  point  of  the  shr 
though,  is  that  there's  nothing  left.  All  the  c 
have  dispersed,  died,  or  become  part  of  the  An 
ican  body. 

What's  left  is  a  second  line,  forming  up' 
front  of  the  church.  Brass  bands  tune  up,  the  ' 
men  of  the  social  and  pleasure  clubs  straight 
themselves,  and  the  rest  fall  in  behind,  shout' 
out  to  old  friends  and  hugging  the  necks  of  fa1 
ily  back  for  a  time  from  Atlanta  and  Mempl 
It's  no  ordinary  second  line,  either,  but  a  ci 
wide  summit  of  neighborhood  marching  sc 
eties  and  brass  bands  parading  for  unity.  Un 


state  of  grace  known  by  few  yet  expected  of 
lopeless. 

lere's  white  people,  where  all  these  white  people 

igfrom?  the  beer  man  said  to  me.  There  were 

e  people,  yes.  The  second  line  was,  after  all, 

of  the  treasures  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  few 

ths  since  the  storm,  nearly  everything  one 

it  call  a  treasure  had  been  threatened,  lost, 

n,  or  destroyed,  and  so  if  there  was  a  treasure 

io  be  grabbed  you  grabbed  it,  even  if  it 

l't  yours  and  you  felt  a  little  uncomfortable 

it,  even  if  you  were  most  comfortable  danc- 

it  the  back  of  the  line.  This  was  the  city  again, 

xceptional  New  Orleans.  Turning  down  Es- 

ade  from  Claiborne,  the  second  line  ran 

a  white  neighborhood,  and  there  were  the 

drivers  at  their  rooming  house  and  the  la- 

d  photographer  of  erotica  sipping  on  tea,  and 

e  were  the  kids  on  the  corner  waving  the  fa- 

is  street  signs  from  their  neighborhood.  Piety, 

re,  Pleasure:  the  streets  that  launched  one 

aphor  a  thousand  times  in  the  weeks  after  the 

d.   But  that  day,  in  that  second  line,  people 

w  how  to  get  to  Piety  and  Desire,  they  knew 

streets  and  their  turns  and  their  landmarks. 

ise  were  real  places,  and  this  was  a  real  city  that 

symbolic  of,  or  analogous  to,  or  reminiscent 

lothing  else  but  home. 

ibout  the  time  the  Transylvanian  adjourned 
4olly's  with  his  entourage,  three  people  were 
t  just  as  the  second  line  ended  near  the  Zulu 
b.  No  one  saw  anything. 


hand  Si  Wile,  iSijw  Orleans.  Louisiam 


At  Molly's,  the  Transylvanian  touched  the 
leg  of  a  young  woman  who  described  herself  as 
a  "professional  muse."  There  was  pink  fuzzy 
fringe  on  the  lips  of  her  boots,  and  the 
Transylvanian  invited  us  to  stroke  her  legs 
while  his  wife  watched.  Fucking  pussy,  he  said 
when  I  declined.  I  admired  the  former  owner's 
urn  over  the  register.  An  artist  left  his  paintings 

of  cadavers  on  the  bar  while  he  did 

push-ups  in  the  corner. 


S 


'o  there  it  is:  grace,  alcohol,  violence,  music, 
sex,  death,  bohemianism,  melancholy,  strange 
ritual.  I  had  a  po'boy  that  day  too,  and  I  rode  my 
black  bike  across  the  Marigny  and  the  Bywater 
in  the  bottom  of  night.  I  admired  the  glow  that 
bent  over  the  levee  from  the  unseen  river.  I 
wondered  at  the  speed  of  the  clouds.  The  wheels 
of  my  bicycle  crunched  over  the  remnants  of  all 
the  old  slate  roofs  now  powdered  and  chipped 
and  lying  in  the  street.  I  thought  I  saw  buds  on 
the  tulip  magnolia  outside  my  room  when  1  got 
home.  Darkness,  clouds,  flowers,  fertility. 

This  was  the  city  as  I'd  known  it  before,  which 
made  it  seem  all  the  more  imitative.  They  were 
the  details  of  a  city  that  had  been  a  living  re- 
buke to  Americanism,  and  they  had  become  em- 
blems of  something  lost. 

I  rode  my  bicycle  and  drove  my  car  for  weeks 
through  the  old  neighborhoods.  The  flood  had 
instantly  reduced  the  city  to  its  old  shape,  a 
long,  curving,  narrow  settlement  along  the  river. 
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It  is  .1  city  of  triangles  and  grids  laid  down  in 
approximation  of  that  undulating  landscape.  At 
the  diminishing  point  of  the  sliver,  in  what's 
known  as  Riverbend,  I  sat  on  bar  stools  made  of 
mannequin  legs.  During  those  weeks  I  avoided 
the  destruction  out  beyond  the  lights.  Some 
things  are  inherently  deranging.  I  had  not  expe- 
rienced the  disaster  firsthand,  and  so  I  had  none 
of  my  own  memories  of  it,  nothing  with  which 


herons  returned  to  Audubon  Park,  and 
the  joggers. 

There  overhung  the  city  during  thosd 
days  ,1  humidity  of  optimism  every  bit  as  q 
sue  and  stultifying  as  summei  after  rain) 
forbid  that  souk-  people  should  wonder 

whether    the    city    would    fail,    whether 
friends  would  ever  return,  or  whether 
srill  have  their  job  in  six  months.  T  i  n 


to  order  it.  To  me  it  could  only  be  large,  sweep- 
ing, immense,  and  uniform,  and  I  was  afraid  to 
see  it  for  fear  that  I  would  then  see  nothing  else. 
I  needed  preparation. 

So  I  rode  up  Prytania  and  down  Magazine, 
and  then  down  Burgundy  all  the  way  to  Poland 
Avenue,  just  a  little  way  from  the  Industrial 
( .anal  and  the  Lower  ^rh  Ward.  There  were  signs 
on  the  telephone  poles,  and  over  time  the  WILL 
GUT  HOUSES  signs  gave  way  to  the  WILL  TEAR 
DOWN  HOUSES  signs.  Most  of  the  children  who 
had  returned  to  the  city  without  a  berth  in  one 
of  the  private  or  parochial  schools  spent  their 
days  on  the  corner,  mimicking  the  touts  and 
runners,  nearly  angelic  in  their  perfect  white  T- 
shirts,  spinning  their  chopped-out  bicycles  from 
the  corner  store  to  the  alley  and  hack.  The  zoysia 
grass  started  greening  uptown  by  mid-February, 
and  so  the  trucks  that  pulled  around  Lee  Circle 
looking  for  Latino  day  labor  started  carrying 
edgers  and  mowers  too.  The  cranes  and  the 
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things  risked  giving  life  to  them.  The  city 
still  shucking  and  jiving  fot  the  rest  of  the  co« 
try,  earning  its  pennies  and  promising  to 
sumpin'  real  good  and  straight  and  honest-1 
wit  yo  money  mistah  sorry  we  such  a  incon 
nience.  Intimations  of  failure  or 
iif  will  were  unacceptable. 


O. 


ne  day  the  president  came  to  town,  a 
I  went  down  to  Jackson  Square  to  see  a  derrj  * 
stration.  I  had  seen  angty  people  and  sad  p» 
pie,  but  I  hadn't  seen  many  organized  peopr 
On  the  street  cranky  shopkeepers  bent  ovei 
maps,  and  young  women  rang  by  on  bicycjl 
sprouting  delicate  plastic  flowers.  I  watched  Hi 
protest  get  organized  in  the  amphitheater  acre 
Decatur   from   the   square.    I    choked   down 
beignet  and  coughed  up  a  cloud  of  powden 
sugar.  The  girls  from  the  upper  school  at  Sacrjl 
Heart  Academy  filed  off  the  bus  and  into  staril 
ing  rows  on  the  amphitheater  steps,  as  if  th<| 


"Necklace,  New  Orleans,  Louii 


afe#*i & 


L-' 


id  about  to  give  a  concert-  They  carried 
lettered  signs:  FIX  THE  30AST  CH  1.  ARE 
S  :  And,  JEFFE75:  THI.'I-HT  "r 
HI  THE  EY.  I  waded  into  the  scmm  at 
ottom  of  the  amphitheater.  :i;:  Sister 
■  Lieux  in  her  life  jacket,  who  was  being 
gued  about  the  Louisiana  Purchase  by  a 
college  boy.  The  girls  were  making 
ants  on  the  spot  Fix  the  Levee.  Fix.  Fix  die 
and  at  the  dead  center  of  the  assembly 
me  red-headed  woman  in  an  orange  rain 
10  and  heels.  She  gestured  to  the  girls  as  ii 
icting  them.  The  girls  would  huddle  for  a 
:conds,  and  out  would  come  another  r  ep  - 
:heer  about  saltwater  intrusion  and  engi- 
:_■  rracr.ce;. 

e  rally  was  the  work  of  Shawn  Holahan, 

comey  and  the  woman  in  the  poncho.  In 

I  would  come  to  realize  that  what  was 

id  on  the  steps  of  the  amphitheater  was  a 

lux  of  Shawn's  mind  and  its  obsessions. 

few   weeks   later,   once   I'd   introduced 

£.  she  took  me  up  to  the  1 7th  Street  Canal 

h,  where  it  was  being  repaired  under  the 

nee   of  the  .Army  Corps   of  Engineers. 

■n  drove  her  Caravan  and  talked  continu- 

aking  it  as  her  duty  to  show  me  the  whole 

t  once,  or  at  least  everything  her  fifty  years 

aught  her  to  remember.  She  wore  big  glass- 

d  flowing  skirts,  and  grinned  at  me  like  an 

ahen  she  wasn't  confessing  her  doubts  or 

me  someone  or  other  was  a  real  asshole. 

n  she  relaxed  you  could  hear  the  yat  in  her 

s,  which  she  sometime-    eraccerated  for 

L  Here  inNi  down  in  da  swamp,  she'd 

nd  laugh.  Da  suamp  carried  so  many  dirrer- 

aeanings  for  her.  It  was  just  a  perfect  phrase 

verything. 

awn  riddled  with  the  junk — co:r.^.  riece- 
jm,  old  papers — that  had  .reed  in  the 
ole.  She  talked  about  the  lakefront.  "If  I 
come  back  and  be  ar.c  t  walk  t  the 
iont  with  my  dog.  that's  it.  I  might  n  t 
e  back  That's  a  non-negotiable,  tha:  -  my 
bottom  requirement.  I've  got  to  be  able  to 
.from  my  house  to  the  lake.  Tha:';  ::. "  A 
est  requirement. 
e  careened  back  and  fort  icross 
Gentilly,  cutting  act  ss  t  .  nkandflying 
ugh  the  emptiness  of  an  untended  golf 
se,  always  just  skimr.r  the  c  ints  where  the 
Js  had  broken,  until  fir.  en  we  were 

ed  and  staring  at  heavy  equipment  near  the 
.  career  Canal,  she  -; -..: 
trate  thisT' 

/e  got  out  of  her  Caravar  kedup    nt 

earthen  levee.  She  wen: 
iirvey  markers  and  she  studied  th 
paring   the   numbers   to   what   she  knew, 
ations  mainlv.  "...  g  -  could 


to  die  wcr.-  rr~  whe  were  en" ere  ;:.rr:;  afmetal 
cere  into  the  earth  where  they  '■'■■  ~zzz  supp  used  t 
have  been  wner±  cr.e  wacer  r.-:::  ir.   r.ear. 
twenty  ieet  deeper  in  place?.  c-r_a.~T_ : : _r  ~  t  >r. r 
came  often  to  observe  the  men  working  the 
breach.  This  was  me    :  hex  new  pastimes,  she 
said.  On  the  crest  c:  die  caeca,  levee  she 
slowly,  and  her  red  hair  blew  acne  ss  her  face.  My 
e.e;  ceared  up  from  the  dirt  in  the  air.  I  th 
she  .     l<ei  ".eke  scree cr.e  c   r.c.c  a  wiiew's  ".a_<. 
re:  perhaps  that  was  just  the  ccr.:r:::.  She 
she  iidn't  trust  that  rerair;    -ere  acr_a__v  r.ar- 


tumed  away  the  workers  would  ai-arre-c.  She 
.::.-:ee   e:    r.  cr.e     re    ::   ccr.crece      a..=  :c.a: 


lJuring  those  weeks  I  avoided  the 
destruction  out  be\ondthe  lights.  I 
was  afraid  to  see  it  for  tear  I  would 
see  nothing  else.  I  needed  preparation 


topped  the  canal  farther  down  ar.i  showed  me 
new  cr.ev  :;v.ec  :r:  c.ece  ar.c  cr.ere  . 
sure  there  was  anything  that  would  make  c.er 
feel  secure- 
Sometimes,  in  the  month;  that  followed,  1 
walked  by  the  old  apartment  that  Shawn's  grand- 
parents  used  to  have  in  the  Quarter.  In  fr  nt, 
green  leaves  pushed  up  through  the  r::.er  ar.c 
cracked  sidewalk.  Had  it  still  been  in  the  fami- 
ly, and  had  her  grandmother  Colette  still  been 
alive,  she  would  have  beer,  there  ::  -rr  a  rear. 
named  Stacy,  fresh  from  lung  surgery,  wading 
through  the  water  under  her  window,  tr 
keep  his  sutures  clear  while  making  his  way  home 
to  my  neighborhood,  where,  :::z:.  r.  the  ?erco- 
dan  he  said  they'd  been  handing  out  like  asp  irin 
at  Tulane  University  Hospital,  he  :  dmly  arc 
thoroughly  polished  every  bit  :  silver  in 
the  house  while  waiting  for  l 

Pto  subside. 
pie  tola  the::  -:  nes  without  are:',  with- 
ccsrrivirig:    e:    _<eare;r   rcse    ::    -.—.rare 
son.  The  stories  changed  in  their  particulars  from 
telling  to  telling,  sometimes  fabulous  and  other 
times  merely  sad  and  mundane.  I  e;cc  -    think 
that  something  had  turnee  everyone  arour 
into  liars,  but  after  a  while  I  quit  pointer.;  :  ut  the 
inconsistencies.  Sometimes  they  had  t        .    _ 
with  them  in  the  car  on  their  way  out    i 
1-10,  s   meti-cre;     r.v    r.e.  c-:~ec:rr.e  =  cr.e 
"rrr.  shot     t        :  .        led  up  in  the  Si 
Lutheran  Church  down  the 
times  thev  onlv  r.  err:  err   :  -r-.-r.  -e   - 


:     . 


4^e, 


^S 


^^^ 


I2Zi. 


ReUjidr* 


plot 


,™r 


times  they'd  heard  an  explosion  at  the  Industi  ial 
(.  !anal,  and  sometimes  it  was  a  friend  who'd  hoard 
it.  Ii  didn't  matter.  The  stories  weren't  for  anyone 
but  themselves.  They  contained  no  moral,  there 
was  no  evidence  to  be  extracted  from  them,  noth- 
ing to  be  learned.  Conclusions  were  for  writers  and 
people  with  microphones.  It  the  facts  changed 
from  one  telling  to  the  next,  the  storytellers  bare- 
ly noticed,  and  the  smooth  vacancy  that  so  often 
dropped  across  their  laces  was  the  giveaway.  They 
weren't  stones,  exactly,  but  recitations  of  the  vi- 
sions contained  in  their  heads. 

As  the  year  dragged  on,  it  became  impossible 
to  tell  whether  the  stories  had  become  more  per- 
verse and  wrenching  because  the  desire  to  express 
only  optimism  had  been  overcome  by  the  end- 
less had  news,  or  whether  that  endlessness  had  it- 
self been  so  cruel  that  benign  memories  mutat- 
ed and  were  reborn  under  pressure,  coming  to 
describe  not  past  events  but  a  present  state  of 
mind.  That  was  all  in  the  future.  The  year  began 
with  raised  fists,  oaths  to  rebuild,  constant  in- 
vocations of  people's  gumption.  The  year  began 
with  mozzarella  and  tomatoes  on  fresh  baguettes 
at  the  Sound  C  'ate,  brooms  swishing  along  the 


Ljhrist  lay  everywhere,  bronzed  in 

His  moments  of  agony:  next  to  the 

root-ball  of  a  toppled  pine,  in  a  pile 

of  garbage,  next  to  a  toy  Jeep 


street,  the  sweet  voice  of  the  harista  tugging  her 
dreads,  and  the  sound  of  the  Hot  8  playing  in  the 
corner  hack  by  the  piano,  backing  the  poetry  of 

the  neighborhood  girl  who  made  it 

out  and  back. 


I 


rode  my  hlack  hike  to  St.  Lotus  Cathedral  for 
mass.  Ash  Wednesday  at  St.  Louis  Cathedral,  first 
service,  7:30  A.M.,  in  the  year  of  the  storm.  It  was 
bright  and  hot,  and  I  was  sweating  in  my  coat 
and  tie.  The  streets  were  empty  of  all  hut  the  few 
people  out  spraying  down  the  sidewalks  and 
putting  the  last  of  the  Mardi  Gras  trash  into  neat 
piles.  The  trash  trucks  jerked  down  the  narrow 
streets,  taking  everything  in.  I  was  astonished  to 
see  how  quickly  it  had  all  been  cleaned  up.  1 
wheeled  down  empty  streets  that  had  been  busy 
the  day  before,  full  of  light  and  shouts.  More  dis- 
turbing was  the  absence  of  color,  or  the  relative  ab- 
sence of  color.  The  streets  of  the  Bywater,  the 
Marigny,  and  the  Quarter  seemed  duller  and  dark- 
er tor  being  clean  and  abandoned.  Here  was  a 
place  that,  for  several  months  since  the  storm, 
had  contained  the  stations  of  a  minor  resurrection: 
a  party,  a  mask,  a  family  reunion,  a  boy  on  a  lad- 
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der  high  above  our  thousand  heads.  The 
had  known  what  was  coming,  and  what  i| 
look  like,  and  where  it  would  he.  They  km. 
to  c\fvi  (,  vvhii  h  was  some  ration  of  joy 
comfort  of  a  near  horizon.  After  that,  whi 
they  expect .'  i,  )n  Ash  Wednesday,  I  loekee 
cycle  outside  the  cathedral  and  joined  the 
inside  the  gaudy  church  to  consider  the  dt- 
ceding  the  death  of  Christ  and  to  recei] 
mark.  1  walked  out  and  rode  home  slowly 
n't  know  what  to  do.  Understanding  whl 
happened  to  the  city  seemed  impossible  nil 
task  too  big.  There  was  no  longer  a  knowa" 
to  follow,  no  tale  or  tradition  that  had  a  beg| 
and  end,  and  in  that  instant  the  city  was 
a  city  choked  by  endless  streets  that  led  past) 

es  containing  the  unknowable. 

Lent  began. 


S 


hortly  after  Ash  Wednesday,  I  went 
see  the  compound  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Family.  The  order  o(  black  nuns  was  estab 
in  the  1840s  by  a  free  black  Creole  woma 
first  housed  in  the  old  Orleans  Ballroom  i 
center   of  the    Quarter,    once    the    sump 
venue  of  the  Quadroon  Balls  and  a  fixed  po! 
the  orbit  of  white  Creoles  and  their  concuB 

For  many  years  the  sisters  ran  an  orpha 
school,  and  motherhouse  out  of  the  old 
room  in  the  Quarter.  Well  into  the  twe 
century,  they  ruled  their  block  in  the  Qu 
The   white   kids   of   the   neighborhood, 
played  on  roller  skates  in  Jackson  Square 
games  of  tag  along  the  slate  sidewalks 
smothered   in  concrete,  gave  them  no 
They  were  married  to  Christ  now,  after  all. 

The  sisters  moved  out  to  the  New  Orl 
East  area  in  the  1960s,  into  a  charmless  co 
tion  of  blocky  and  institutional  brick  and 
minum  buildings,  removed  from  the  city's 
toric,  conflicted,  guilty,  dirty,  gorgeous  cefjr 
Out  off  the  highway. 

After  the  storm  most  of  the  sisters  wenj 
Shreveport.   I   tried  to  spend  some  time 
them,  thinking  they  had  some  special  knei] 
edge  of  the  character  of  New  Orleans.  I  thou 
of  them,  in  my  ignorance,  as  being  the  cj 
science  of  the  whole  city.  I  thought  that  I  wq 
see,  in  every  sister's  face,  the  history  of  povj 
its  victims,  and  their  redemption.  What  a  t 
and  perfect  discovery  that  would  have  be 
had  1  been  able  to  find  any  such  living  id 
walking  around  the  place  up  off  Chef  Ment' 
Highway,  beatific   in  their  sacrifice.  But  tlj 
were  gone.  The  flood  had  spoiled  every  bit 
their  school  and  motherhouse  and  chape 
there  had  been  some  deaths  during  the  storrrii 
a  rest  home  they  operated.  After  a  while  th| 
quit  returning  my  phone  calls. 

Around  the  hack  of  their  compound,  in 


a 


11  grove  of  pines,  I  found  the  remnants  of 
lest  brick  monuments  marking  the  Stations 
le  Cross.  Each  had  been  given  in  memory  of 
eone  else:  a  nun,  or  a  priest,  or  someone's 
her.  Most  of  them  had  been  toppled  in  the 
d,  thrust  upon  one  another  and  broken  at 

crumbling   mortar   binding   the    uneven 
rses.  The  Ninth  Station,  marking  the  third 

Christ  fell  under  the  burden  of  the  cross, 
been  tipped  over  so  that  the  cross  was  per- 
ly  inverted  and  Christ  appeared  to  be  flying 
iugh  the  air.  J  am  like  water  poured  out;  All 
bones  are  racked .  You  have  brought  me  down  to 
dust  of  death. 

t  had  been  hard  for  me  to  imagine  how  much 
er  stood  on  the  land  a  few  months  before  un- 
[  came  upon  those  monuments.  Christ  lay 
rywhere,  bronzed  in  His  moments  of  agony: 
t  to  the  root -ball  of  a  toppled  pine,  in  a  pile 
garbage,  next  to  a  radio-controlled  toy  Jeep 
[t  must  have  floated  in  from  one  of  the  hous- 
lown  the  road.  Miles  of  hollowed  and  quiet 
ghborhoods  stretched  out  in  every  direction. 
z  chapel  between  the  motherhouse  and  the 
ool  had  been  stripped  and  gutted  by  some- 
:,  and  only  in  there  was  Christ  in  His  proper 
ce,  on  the  cross  above  the  altar,  gathering  a 
tlky  gray  dust. 

\fter  that  I  began  to  notice  that  people  had 
le  missing,  people  who  had  returned  to  the  city 
:he  winter,  or  who  had  come  to  it  for  the  first 
le  thrilled  by  the  possibility  of  building  some- 
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thing.  These  were  the  people  who  could  leave. 
Many  more  couldn't,  no  more  able  to  leave  than 
they  were  able  to  soar  out  of  their  bodies. 

PART  TWO 

THIS  IS  HOW  IT  WORKED  IN  A  LITTLE  house  in 

Central  City  on  South  Liberty.  The  neighbor- 
hood was  always  a  fast  and  hard  neighborhood, 
but  now,  after  the  storm,  it  had  become  the 
stone-cold  center  of  what  New  Orleanians 
feared  would  overtake  them:  murder,  drugs, 
poverty,  overcrowding,  lawlessness,  delinquen- 
cy. Central  City  is  upriver  of  the  French 
Quarter  and  the  Central  Business  District  and 
on  the  wrong  side  of  St.  Charles  Avenue.  In  this 
little  house  lived  three  women:  a  grandmother, 
a  mother,  and  a  daughter.  In  the  little  house, 
Tanya  Harris  got  ready  for  work.  Her  grand- 
mother, whom  she  and  her  sister  called  Nini, 
puttered  around  the  kitchen.  Their  homes,  or 
what  was  left  of  them,  sat  in  the  Lower  9th 
Ward,  a  few  miles  and  a  canal  away.  Nini  had 
grown  up  on  Philip  Street  in  Central  City  sixty 
years  before.  She  had  hated  it  too.  She  had 
hated  all  the  bars,  and  the  fighting,  and  the  sin- 
ful living.  Next  to  it  the  Lower  9th  had  seemed 
like  the  country.  You  could  grow  vegetables 
there,  and  sit  outside  in  the  dark  without  won- 
dering whether  someone  would  come  along 
with  a  knife.  She  and  her  husband  had  been  the 
first  of  Tanya's  family  to  move  to  the  Lower  9th. 
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Her  house  on  Delery  had  floated  across  the 
street,  past  the  four  cement  lions  that  stood 
watch  over  her  front  walk,  and  into  Mi. 
Johnson's  yard.  Well,  she  said  when  she  heard 
about  it,  Mr.  Johnson  can't  say  I  never  gave  him 
nothing.  She  wanted  to  get  back  out  of  Central 
City  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In    the    months    since    the    storm,    Tanya 


voters?  I  watched  Tanya  pick  up  her  ring|g  . 
phone,   notice   that   it   was  Spike   1  ee     i 
.\ne\  pui  him  through  to  voice  mail  so  sh  o 
finish  telling  a  stoq 

Lima  1  [arris  had  become  a  player,  ihoih 
was  not  exactly  comfortable  with  that  fa. 
was,  she  said,  the  latest   m  a  long  line  i 
black  women,  and  she  had  no  problem  spd 


Harris's  life  had  been  rearranged,  and  not  just 
because  she  now  lived  in  a  neighborhood  "with 
that  plantation  mentality,  where  no  one  owns 
a  house  but  everyone  drives  their  big-ass  cars 
up  ti>  their  raggedy-ass  doubles."  She  had 
become,  after  years  of  bouncing  in  and  out  of 
college,  and  from  one  job  to  another,  the 
Association  of  Community  Organizations  tor 
Reform  Now  (ACORN)  organizer  for  the 
Lower  9th  Ward.  It  was  a  position  of  consider- 
able prestige  and  influence,  no  matter  what 
Tanya  tried  to  tell  me.  It  was  not  unusual  to  be 
hanging  around  Tanya  someplace  and  to  watch 
a  city  council  member  appear,  approach,  and 
pay  tribute  to  her.  1  watched  Oliver  Thomas, 
the  council  president,  smile  and  whisper  con- 
spiratorially  that  the  new  flood-advisory  maps 
would  show  the  Lower  9th  to  be  at  a  greater 
elevation  than  anyone  had  thought,  then  give 
her  a  meaningful  look  as  it  he  had  somehow 
miraculously  raised  up  the  neighborhood  and 
Would  she  he  so  kind  .is  to  remember  him  to  the 
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her  mind.  But  organizing  and  being  responS 

for  saving  the  Lower  9th,  as  her  grandmother! 

it,  had  made  her  quit  thinking  about  her  clot 

her  hair,  and  her  friends.  She  wor 

ten  hours  a  day,  with  smoke  break 


"L 


et's  get  in  the  evacuation  mobile,"  Ta 
would  sometimes  say  to  me,  and  off  we  woulcj 
in  her  car  to  see  her  old  house,  or  to  drive  by 
sister's,  or  to  go  meet  some  inmates  of  the  Orlej 
Parish  Prison  to  clean  up  the  neutral  ground 
Caffin  Street  near  Fats  Domino's  place,  orove: 
the  Sun  Rav  drill  for  lunch,  or  to  a  bar  to  ml 
some  of  her  coworkers  and  her  sister,  or  down! 
Martin  Luther  King  School  to  watch  officii 
hold  portraits  of  Dr.  King  up  in  the  sun  and  t; 
to  the  cameras  about  the  injustice  of  keeping  ti 
school  closed,  or  over  to  City  Hall  to  greet  v<! 
ers,  or  over  to  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Ang 
to  harangue  National  Guardsmen.  For  months' 
had  one  long  conversation.  This  was  her  art,  t 
real  source  of  her  influence.  She  could  talk 
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t  me  show  you  something,"  she  said  once, 
ig  the  corner  in  Holy  Cross,  a  part  of  the 
;  9th,  and  heading  toward  the  river  levee, 
think  people  are  paranoid?  Look  at  this." 
l)  parked  at  the  end  of  the  street,  walked  up 
vee,  and  sat  on  a  park  bench  overlooking 


k 


|  >ok  down  there,"  she  said,  pointing  up  the 

toward  the  Quarter  and  the  CBD  and  the 

;n  District.  "What  do  you  see?" 

ive  me  a  second." 

Tiat  do  you  see?" 

he  Riverwalk.  Warehouses,  docks.  More 

louses.  The  Quarter." 

'hat  don't  you  see  ?" 

h  come  on." 

o,  uh'uh.  You  come  on.  You  were  the  one 

said,  'Don't  you  think  people  are  being 

loid  about  the  developers?'  You  said  it. 

out  there." 

ikay." 

ow  look  behind  you." 

looked    behind    me    and    saw    miles    of 
houses,  now  empty  and  mostly  ruined, 

mg  right  up  to  the  river  levee  that  towered 

them. 

could  be  open  riverfront  here." 

very  other  place  along  the  river  is  already 

i,  and  there  aren't  any  other  places  you 

i  build,  maybe,  some  giant  condos  with 

views.  But  hey,  I'm  not  saying  anyone's 
g  to  be  building  condos  here.  I'm  not  say- 
hat  anyone  else  looks  at  this  and  sees  it 

way.  All  I'm  saying  is  that  folks  aren't 
loid  for  noticing  it,  and  noticing  that 
i  when  all  the  other  destroyed  neighbor- 
Is  in  the  white  part  of  town  have  their 

r  and  electricity  back,  no  one  up  in  here 
i  goddamned  thing.  No  one  can  get  start- 
uilding.  I'm  not  saying  I've  seen  Donald 
np  down  in  here,  but  I  am  saying  that  no 
s  in  any  hurry  to  get  us  up  and  running 
a.  The  power  company's  always  got  an 
lse,  the  water  board's  always  got  an 
lse,  the  council's  always  got  an  excuse. 
1  while  they're  talking  and  talking  and 
g,  this  neighborhood  on  the  river  sits  here, 
we're  waiting  for  something  to  happen.  I 
't  think  it's  paranoid  to  wonder  what  that's 
ig  to  be." 

/e  walked  back  down  the  levee  and  got  in 
car.  As  we  turned  around,  she  pointed  out 
classroom  trailers  at  Holy  Cross  School, 
atholic  boy's  school  with  a  predominantly 
te  student  body.  "Well,  I  was  wrong,"  Tanya 
said.  "I  forgot.  They  got  power 
months  ago,  in  January." 


) 


ne  day  the  house  of  a  musician  I  knew 
ht  fire.   Bart   Ramsey   was   a   well-known 


bandleader  and  songwriter  in  the  city  who 
played  a  lot  at  The  Spotted  Cat  on  Frenchman 
Street  with  his  newest  band,  a  gypsy  swing 
combo  featuring  two  honest-to-god  French  gui- 
tar players  raised  on  Django  Reinhardt.  That 
morning  I  woke  up  and  there  was  no  power  in 
the  apartment.  The  power  went  out  often, 
always  making  me  worry  that  I  alone  had  been 
cut  off.  I  went  outside  and  down  the  alleyway 
that  divided  our  shotgun  from  an  old  ware- 
house. In  front  of  the  corner  bar  one  of  the 
ladies  who  ran  the  place  was  sweeping  the  side- 
walk. This  was  the  bar  where  an  old  and  cal- 
loused black  man  in  a  riding  cap  once  said  this 
to  me:  You  the  nigger  in  the  joint,  get  me?  This  is 
our  place.  You  welcome  to  come  in  here,  but  damn, 
you  ain't  having  fun,  you  uncomfortable ,  you'll 
never  have  fun,  and  that  ain't  right.  We  got  to  put 
up  with  that  all  day,  right?  You  make  us  sorry  for 
you,  like  we  done  something  to  you.  Just  not  what 


1  m  not  saying  I've  seen  Donald 
Trump  down  in  here,  but  I  am  saying 
that  no  ones  in  any  hurry  to  get  us  up 
and  running  again" 


a  man  come  to  think  about  in  his  bar,  you  know? 
Just  this  one  place  on  the  street  for  us. 

I  cringed  at  the  bright-green  lizard  that  ran 
across  my  bare  foot,  and  yelled  down  the  block. 

"You  got  power?" 

She  pushed  her  hat  up  on  her  forehead  some, 
and  smiled  back  at  me. 

"Nope." 

About  then  I  smelled  the  smoke  and  heard 
the  helicopter.  We  both  looked  up  and  saw  the 
Coast  Guard  helicopter  carrying  the  800-gallon 
bucket  ot  water  slung  by  a  wire  underneath  and 
headed  a  few  blocks  away  toward  St.  Claude. 
The  bucket  overflowed.  Drops  of  water  caught 
the  sun  and  looked  like  confetti. 

"Fire,"  she  said,  and  kept  sweeping. 

I  got  on  my  bike  and  peddled  over  toward  the 
smoke,  which  was  white  and  rushed  straight  up 
into  the  sky  before  curling  over  on  its  black 
center.  At  the  coffee  shop  on  the  corner  of 
Burgundy  and  Mandeville,  the  fire  department 
manned  a  cordon.  A  block  up,  a  curtain  of 
smoke  stood  across  the  block,  and  occasionally 
men  in  masks  and  tanks  would  emerge  from 
behind  it  and  disappear  again.  One  of  the 
department's  chaplains  sat  down  with  an  old 
man  who  ran  a  vampire  tour  in  the  Quarter. 
The  man  yanked  at  his  long  white  beard  and  sat 
with  his  several  relatives  and  followers,  all  of 
them  robed  in  Red  Cross  blankets. 
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Later  I  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  old,  aban- 
doned elementary  school  across  from  the 
house  thai  had  burned.  Squatters  had  lived  in 
that  house  without  power  and  had  probably 
started  a  lire  to  stay  warm.  They  were  long 
gone.  The  house  that  Bart  and  his  wife  lived  in 
next  door  had  caught  and  was  ruined,  but  it 
was  still  standing.  1  didn't  approach  Bart,  but  1 
watched  him  watch  the  fire  inspector  soil 
through  the  charred  rubble,  lie  was  very 
intent  on  the  man.  Bart's  two  cars  still  sat  in 


1  he  sun  lay  upon  the  city  with  only 

heat  and  no  brilliance.  There  were  no 

reflections,  no  sharpnesses.  Nothing 

could  hide  in  that  light 


front  of  the  house,  windows  exploded,  tires 
melted,  each  of  them  gray  and  colorless  and 
indistinct,  as  it  someone  had  begun  to  erase 
them.  The  inspector  crested  one  mound  of 
blackened  timber  and  disappeared  in  the 
gray  and  black  landscape.  Through  the  still- 
standing  frame  of  the  front  facade,  the  house 

looked    like   a   diorama   of  somebody 

else's  world. 


A. 


Iter  Bart's  house  burned,  1  decided  to  g(  i  sec 
the  destroyed  city,  to  really  study  it.  I  couldn't 
avoid  it  anymore.  After  that  I  went  into  the  de- 
stroyed city  constantly  and  compulsively.  At  first 
I  craved  the  shock.  Then  1  thought  it  was  some- 
thing rare  and  extraordinary.  Months  later,  it  was 
the  only  place  I  felt  calm.  It  became  possible  to 
walk  by  great  mountains  of  rubble  without  notic- 
ing, as  it  they  weren't  there,  or  as  if  they  had  al- 
ways been  there. 

One  day,  bright  and  piercing  and  blue,  1  went 
down  to  the  Lower  9th,  near  Tennessee,  and  in 
the  rubble  of  one  disappeared  house  I  watched 
two  filmmakers  get  out  of  their  van  and  set  up  a 
funeral  wreath  on  a  stand  atop  an  old  slab  foun- 
dation. The  one  filmmaker  filmed  the  other 
one,  in  a  black  suit,  bowing  his  head  as  it  in 
remembrance  or  prayer.  A  few  takes,  a  few 
angles.  1  had  walked  a  mile  over  from  Hardin 
Elementary,  near  a  church  where  six  people  had 
drowned,  and  so  I  at  first  assumed  they  were 
marking  the  death  of  a  per-nm.  Not  so.  They 
were  mourning,  or  rather  filming  themselves 
mourning,  a  place.  They  quit  filming,  the  man 
in  the  suit  grabbed  the  wreath,  and  oft  they 
went.  They  didn't  even  leave  the  wreath. 

There  were  always  very  few  people  in  this  part 
of  the  Lower  9th,  but  you  were  more  likely  to 
run  across  someone  the  closer  you  got  to  the  lev- 
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ee  breach,  where  the  canal  barge  that  hadiri 
loose  lodged  itself  like  a  bath  toy  stuc 
drain,  and  where  the  water  had  rushed  in 
speed  and  power  of  a  tidal  wave,  lifting  at||b| 
ishing  houses,  people,  dogs,  cats,  and  law: 
ers.  The  barge  staved  there,  hanging  o 
edge  ol  the  neighborhood,  until  March.  I 

In  this  area  the  Red  (  toss  van  trace 
search  pattern,  back  and  forth,  the  man 
the  wheel  calling  out  to  no  one,  "Hot  me 
water,  hot  meals  annnnnnnnd  water."  Tl 
where    artists   drifted    to    paint    the   su 
neighborhood,  so  picturesque  and  emp 
artist  showed  me  a  flattened  penny  taker! 
the  rubble  underneath  the  barge.  This  is  wit 
all  about,  man.  Sewerage  and  Water  BoarB 
desultorily  hunted  for  water  leaks.  Young,  kv  i 
arrived  activists  presumptuously  staked  clan 
a  whole  block  of  the  neighborhood  and  rjfti 
si^ns  insulting  tourists. 

This  was  where  the  kings  came,  an 
princes,  and  the  movie  stars.  "They  pii 
our  neighborhood,"  one  old  man  said  t< 
watching  a  motorcade  go  by.  "They  say, I 
look  how  terrible  this  is,'  and  folks  write  I 
checks,  and  we  don't  see  a  dime.  They  nfl 
in  cash  money,  and  all  I  got  is  this  slab] 
them."  He  waved  his  arm  at  a  collectid 
about  a  dozen  old  lawn  mowers,  rusty  andl 
ered  in  sludge.  A  gaudy  display  of  lost  clil 
hung  from  trees  and  stretches  of  barbed  'fl 
The  Lower  9th,  most  of  it,  was  easy  to  descl 
Like  a  bomb  went  off.  That  was  the  most  pi 
lar  expression,  containing  a  neat  bundl 
familiar  and  violent  images. 

It  was  the  other  part  of  the  city  that  most  fri 
ened  me.  The  sun  lay  down  upon  it  with 
heat  and  no  brilliance.  There  were  no  reflect! 
no  sharpnesses.  Dirt,  dust,  or  plywood  had  t; 
care  of  the  windows,  and  most  of  the  cars  were  I 
gone.  This  was  the  new  part  of  the  city,  built  tl 
the  old  cypress  swamp.  It  was  easy  to  go  for  rd 
without  seeing  a  tree  of  significant  size  castin 
shadow.  There  were  some,  but  they  only  empi 
sized  the  dull  weight  of  the  sun  on  everyth 
else.  Nothing  could  hide  in  that  light:  every  Sj 
beam,  every  broken  sheet  of  drywall,  every  pi 
living  room  set  taken  up  by  the  water,  rearrang 
and  piled  up  in  the  center  of  the  house.  Noth 
had  gone  very  far.  Unlike  the  emptiness  at  Fk 
da  and  Tennessee  down  in  the  Lower  9th,  th 
neighborhoods  were  full  of  everything  but  peor 
There  were  the  houses,  there  were  the  boats,  th< 
were  the  gardens  untended  but  still  sprouting  u 
governable  tomatoes  and  gourds.  The  memor 
c  >t  gardens.  Through  the  windows  I  saw  pictures  I 
children  eating  tried  fish  while  their  parents  ma 
crawfish  wave  at  the  camera.  I  saw  pots  and  pai 
piled  neatly  in  corners,  as  if  the  storm  knew  th 
belonged  together.  The  books  appeared  to  ha^i 


HI, 


■J I  )\ved  the  water  and  come  alive,  briefly  flap- 
iround  and  bumping  into  one  another  be- 
lying in  place  with  wings  stretched,  rigid 
rown. 

is  is  only  what  I  could  see  through  windows. 

Id  not  break  in,  even  though  many  doors  had 

d  in  their  jambs  and  could  be  pushed  aside. 

:e  into  other  empty  places  in  the  city,  but  not 

1  tl'  houses.  They  were  not  exhibits  to  be  pawed. 

rcaj  Veu>  Orleans  Petting  Zoo  of  Abandoned  Hous- 

Hibuch  the  ruined  curtains,  smell  the  dried  shit, 

■its  with  the  lock  that  locked  the  door  that  barred  the 

ptj  hat  would  have  saved  the  old  diabetic.  Wonder 

a  I  money  box  still  hidden  in  the  wall.  Pull  the  cop- 

ii'dhd  sell  it!  They  ain't  coming  back! 

tdj iese  houses  were  still  part  of  a  life,  more 

200,000  lives,  all  now  open  and  unguard- 

v  thousand  miles  away,  how  could  you  start 
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sw  life  knowing  that  the  remains  of  your 
one  lay  out  in  the  sun  for  the  world  to  see? 
:  only  that,  but  this  old  life  of  yours,  which 

might  have  loved  more  than  others  ever 
Id  understand,  now  looked  rotten,  lifeless, 

undifferentiated  from  every  other  rotted 
lg  for  miles  around.  How  could  you  explain 
:f  for  thatl 

"he  absence  of  life  distinguished  Lakeview, 
itilly,  parts  of  Broadmoor,  parts  of  Mid-City, 
St.  Bernard  area,  the  Desire  area,  the  upper 
tches  of  the  old  St.  Roch  neighborhood,  oth- 
)arts  of  the  7th  and  8th  wards.  Hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  houses,  stores,  gas  stations,  church- 
es, schools,  playgrounds,  basketball  courts, 
driveways,  streets,  sidewalks,  mailboxes,  porches, 
bars,  car  washes,  and  parks:  a  collection  of  emp- 
ty or  abandoned  things,  mile  after  mile  after  mile. 
The  collection  only  grew  bigger  out  Chef  Menteur 
Highway  into  St.  Bernard  Parish  and  farther  on 
into  Plaquemines  Parish.  Many  more  miles.  I 
once  drove,  walked,  and  biked  for  three  hours 
through  Lakeview  and  Gentilly  without  seeing  a 
person.  A  month  later,  I  drove  thirty  miles 
through  those  same  neighborhoods  and  counted 
thirty-two  people.  They  all  wore  disposable  white 
jumpers,  face  masks,  and  blue  booties  to  cover 
their  shoes. 

I  shouldn't  say  that  the  abandoned  and  de- 
stroyed city  was  entirely  lifeless.  There  were 
weeds,  mold,  spiders,  butterflies,  moths,  and  dogs. 
Especially  dogs,  rooting  through  piles 
.?-         of  garbage. 

There  was  beauty  in  this  abandonment, 
if  only  because  there  is  beauty  in  singu- 
larity and  symmetry.  I'll  admit  it:  I  learned 
to  love  the  destroyed  city,  to  demand 
nothing  of  it.  The  place  was  miraculous. 
In  the  absence  of  people,  it  twisted  itself 
in  accordance  with  nature's  design, 
spawned  new  forms,  banished  unessen- 
tial things  such  as  lawns  and  light  after 
dark.  It  became  again  an  unknown  earth 
in  which  anything  was  possible.  An  ocher 
trace  of  high- water  lines  marked  the  bor- 
der with  civilization. 

The  destroyed  city  possessed  its  own 
iconography.  There  was  the  roof  without 
a  house,  the  roof  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  the  house  flipped  on  its  side,  and 
the  johnboat  that  crashed  through  a  liv- 
ing room  and  became  stuck.  But  they 
were  not  the  abominations.  The  abomi- 
nations were  the  little  walkways  lined 
between  perfectly  clipped  and  perfectly 
dead  boxwoods  leading  up  steps  to  a  stoop 
suspended  in  the  air.  The  abominations 
were  any  of  the  little  hints  that  this 
ground  had  been  loved  before  it  was  salt- 
ed. The  souls  snatched  up  left  the  evi- 
dence of  their  existence  in  the  half-made  beds 
spied  through  broken  windows  and  in  the  strange, 
runic  graffiti  sprayed  on  the  doors  by  rescuers 
marking  a  trail  through  the  emptiness. 

At  night,  tired  from  traipsing  the  city,  I  lay  in 
my  bed  and  listened  to  the  great  pile  driver  on  the 
Industrial  Canal  pounding  and  pounding,  almost 
never  stopping,  and  yet  still  not  finished  repair- 
ing the  levee.  It  was  not  a  comforting  sound,  but 
at  least  it  was  familiar.  So  was  the  sound  of  the 
train  rolling  past  my  house  at  all  hours.  Sometimes 
I'd  wake  up  and  go  to  the  window  and  watch  a 
half-mile  of  FEMA  trailers  heading  out  into  the 
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city  from  the  river,  and  I'd  think.  Good.  And 
sometimes  I'd  look  our  and  see  another  half-mile 
of  identical  trailers,  perhaps  the  same  trailers, 

going  the  other  direction.  Back  and 

forth  and  hack  and  torth. 


I 


met  The  Adjuster  on  a  small  street  in 
Lakeview,  under  a  live  oak  where  the  curb  was 
clean  and  across  the  street  you  could  see  a  cot- 
tage that,  miracle  of  lunacies,  had  been  built  on 
posts  m  the  old  way.  The  windows  had  blown 
out,  and  spatters  of  black  mud  dotted  one  side 
like  embedded  shrapnel,  hut  it  was  square.  The 
Adjuster's  hair  was  mostly  dirty  gray,  streaks  of 
black  at  the  edges,  and  he'd  taken  enough  care 
to  comb  it  hack  with  some  kind  of  pomade. 
White  shirr,  button-down  collar,  short  sleeves, 
white  undershirt  an  inch  shorter  than  his  cuffs, 
khaki  slacks,  steel-toed  black  boots.  He  had  not 
been  an  adjuster  long.  This  was  the  latest  in  a 
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and  a  little  hot  tie  of  some  Indian  hot  sa 
kind  the\  sold  at  a  talatel  joint  d( 
(  !arrollton  toward  the  rner.  We  talke 
realized  he  and  1  had  been  spendin 
trudging  after  each  other  in  a  big  circle 
the  dead  city,  making  our  notes.  He'd  la 
because  his  work  was  more  urgent. 

We  stated  at  that  house,  and  he  poit.i 
things  like  the  carpenter's  gothic  in  tlu  •. 
the   ingle  of  the  root,  the  way  the  porch  li 
just  a  few  degrees  down  toward  the  fron 
house,   just   like   it  should.    It   had  beef 
merged  for  weeks  and  yet  it  was  still  sta 
not  broken,  only  disheveled  some  and   I 
shot,  ked  at  events.  The  house  had  charaJ 
said,  and  immediately  added  that  it  was* 
to  say  Mich  a  thing.  A  house  was  a  houseR 
and  nails.  The  windows  had  been 
they'd  been  taken  from  somewhere  else  I 
city.  In  fact,  he  said,  he  wouldn't  havq| 
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long  series  of  jobs  and  businesses  rhat  either  had 
failed  spectacularly  or  had  just  dwindled  to 
nothing  after  many  years.  He  was  not  a  failure. 
I've  worked  every  day  a}  my  life,  you  write  that 
down.  He  was  just  unlucky. 

But  he'd  been  lucky  enough  to  live  someplace 
else  when  the  storm  came.  He'd  been  lucky  to  get 
some  training  as  an  adjuster.  He  was  working  for 
a  big  company  he  wouldn't  name. 

We  sat  and  1  ate  some  greens  and  beans  out 
of  a  container  I'd  brought.  He  had  a  tin  of  fish 


( 


surprised  if  the  whole  damned  thing  had  b 
hauled  up  from  the  Faubourg  St.  John  to 
lot   right   after   they   finished   drying  out 
swamp  and  laying  down  the  fill.  A  lot  of  pe 
had  done  that. 

"Are  you  inspecting  it'" 

"Yeah." 

"You  finished?" 

"Yeah.  I  think.  For  now." 

1  wanted  to  know  about  what  he'd  seen 
one  oi  the  thousands  of  insurance  adjusters  w 
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*  ascended  on  the  city  to  report  back  to  the 
t  who  held  the  money, 
just  wanted  to  talk  about  that  house, 
h.  He  ran  his  finger  along  the  inside  of  his 
;tting  the  grease. 

lat  was  a  good  house.  It  was  built  like  they 
o,  when  people  knew  about  floods  and  high 
nd  wind.  It  was  built  for  that.  You  couldn't 

ie|  wanted  a  better  house  than  that  if  a  storm 
oming." 
)  it's  in  good  shape." 

«ifs  an  awful  damned  mess." 

carefully  wrapped  his  tin  up  in  a  plastic 
ry  bag  and  set  it  next  to  where  he  was  sit- 
to  be  taken  away  later. 
)oked  at  the  house,  but  I  couldn't  see  what 
is  talking  about. 

3  that's  good,  right?  It's  totaled?" 
•  picked  up  that  tin  and  took  it  over  to 
ittle  white  pickup,  and  came  back  and 

I  over  me,  scraping  his  boots  on  the  curb. 
'as  looking  at  another  house,  which  had 
collapsed  on  its  slab.  Spanish  tile  lay  in 

piles  on  the  ground  below  the  corners  of 
oof. 

!o,  can't  say  that.  Don't  know  what  they'll 
i  up  with  in  the  end,  but  I  don't  think 

II  give  them  that.  They'll  short  it,  proba- 
because  their  house  was  well  built  and 
't  knocked  flat  out  like  some  of  these  oth- 
like  that  piece  of  shit  right  there."  He 
ted  at  the  house  with  the  Spanish  tile, 
lidn't  say  anything  at  first.  This  seemed  the 
t  part  of  it  for  him. 

bu're  the  bearer  of  bad  news." 
e  looked  at  me  and  his  eyes  went  wide, 
m  not  the  bearer  of  anything.  I  make  the 
news." 

e  got  in  his  truck.  I  walked  over  when  he 
d  down  the  window. 

been  put  out  on  the  street  a  few  times  in  my 
Evicted.  There  is  nothing  worse  than  that. 
.  now  what?  I've  got  a  job  and  a  good  pay- 
:k,  but  I'm  the  guy  putting  people  out  now. 
ems  like  it's  one  or  the  other.  But  I  can't 
.  This  is  the  most  I've  made  in  a  long  time, 
't  quit." 

iter  a  few  months,  I  decided  he  was  the  per- 
i  who  most  understood  the  varieties  of 
ruction  and  loss,  and  the  person  least  able 
uggest  anything  to  do  about  it.  I  met  him 
etimes.  I  talked  with  the  owners  standing  by 
i  their  arms  crossed,  watching  him  peer  here 
measure  there  and  sketch  this.  They  knew 
t  was  coming  most  of  the  time,  and  so  did 
It  was  humiliating  for  everyone.  What  they 
ted  to  hear  was  that  their  insurance  compa- 
vould  save  them,  that  it  would  have  mercy, 
it  would  not  try  to  squeeze  every  fucking 
ar  it  could  out  of  the  disaster.  It  was  the 


thing  he  most  wanted  to  say  and  never  could 
say.  Usually  the  owners  knew  well 
enough  not  to  ask. 


O. 


ne  of  those  owners  took  me  up  into  her 
attic.  We  went  upstairs  and  stepped  through  a 
closed  door  at  the  top.  This  floor,  which  had  not 
been  damaged  at  all,  contained  what  was  left  in 
the  house:  trophies,  boxes  of  mementos,  old  bot- 
tles. They  were  the  things  that  are  put  aside, 
marked  for  disposal  someday,  and  forgotten.  It 
was  this  that  saved  them,  that  they'd  been 
shoved  off  someplace  out  of  mind  that,  coinci- 
dentally,  happened  to  be  high  and  dry.  When 


1  he  city  was  not  entirely  lifeless. 
There  were  weeds,  mold,  spiders, 
butterflies,  moths,  and  dogs.  Especially 
dogs,  rooting  through  piles  of  garbage 


the  storm  came,  most  of  what  had  been  cher- 
ished and  kept  close  disappeared.  What  had 
been  forgotten  remained.  We  stood  in  the  attic 
and  talked  about  homeowners  insurance,  neigh- 
borhood associations,  the  tenacity  of  mold.  I 
stared  into  the  narrow  dormer  and  through  the 
window  at  its  end,  which  looked  out  on  the  live 
oak  in  the  front  yard.  It  was  early  afternoon,  and 
the  sun  that  came  into  that  narrow  space  was 
indirect,  diffuse,  and  lovely.  It  was  not  hard  to 
imagine  her  young  daughter  sitting  in  the  win- 
dow and  drifting  off,  watching  the  birds  in  the 
branches  and  the  people  coming  and  going  on 
the  sidewalk.  The  neighborhood  would  not 
have  seemed  so  trampled  and  routed,  and  the 
world  would  have  seemed  big  and  not  merely 
what  was  confined  within  levees  and  flood  walls. 
That  window  was  one  thing,  I  understood  from 
this  woman,  that  had  been  cherished  and  had 
not  disappeared.  It  was  not  just  a  window  and  it 
was  not  just  a  reminder  of  the  life  before.  It  was 
that  life,   it  contained  it  still,   and  the  finger 

smudges   were   only   moments   away 

from  reappearing. 


I 


went  to  Audubon  Park.  1  drove  up 
Magazine  Street,  past  the  old  coffee  shop  that 
had  closed,  past  the  British  antiques  shop  where 
I'd  watched  an  older  customer  weep  over  her 
stolen  silver  and  lost  friends,  and  all  the  way  to 
the  zoo,  where  the  dead  animals  were  being 
replaced.  This  is  how  I  came  to  mark  the  city, 
and  how  I  knew  I  was  going  dangerously  wrong: 
it  was  mostly  the  awful  and  the  pitiable  that 
remained  as  points  in  my  psychogeography. 
A  sunny  and  mild  day  in  the  beginning  of 
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May.  People  on  bicycles  pedaled  around  the 
nearly  two-mile  loop,  and  others  in  bright  run- 
ning clothes  puffed  along  behind  them.  Old 
women  in  trainers  ambled  down  the  middle, 
talking  of  easy  things  and  beautiful  children.  At 
the  eastern  edge  the  path  cut  close  to  the  water. 
There  was  a  bench  overlooking  a  small  island 
full  of  trees,  each  of  which  had  been  claimed  by 
an  egret  or  a  heron  tor  its  nest.  There  were  hun- 
dreds ot  white  birds  in  the  trees,  on  the  ground, 
and  m  the  water.  Geese  patrolled  the  edges  like 
cops.  I  walked  the  path  behind  a  man  on 
Rollerblades  in  pink  tights  and  a  dtickr.ul  who 
carefully  and  gracefully  weaved  between  the 
bicyc  lists  and  the  runners  and  the  old  ladies.  He 
took  a  few  spins  each  time  the  path  was 
momentarily  clear.  Tulane  students  sat  out  on 
the  grass  or  in  the  manicured  garden.  The  hous- 
es along  Audubon  Park,  as  everyone  knows,  are 
extraordinary.  Someone  rode  by  on  a  horse.   1 

1  here  I  was,  a  stop-sign  runner  in  a 

city  ablaze  with  murder  and  fear, 

down  for  my  crime  while  young  men 

hunted  one  another  with  guns 


counted  the  cypress  knees  in  the  water  and  lis- 
tened to  the  grit  under  my  shoes 

"This  is  so  different,"   1   said   to  one   gra^ 
haired  man  1  passed.  He  was  strolling  around  in 
a  brown  corduroy  jacket  and  a  dark  homburg.  1 
took  him  tor  a  professor  because  he  held  his 
hands  behind  his  back.  I  was  getting  lazy. 

"From  what?"  he  asked  in  response,  wary  but 
polite.  1  tell  in  next  to  him  and  told  him  about 
my  travels  through  the  dead  zone. 

"I've  seen  that,"  he  said. 

"It's  just,  weird,  1  don't  know.  How  can  the 
same  city  contain  these  two  places,  you  know?  In 
my  mind,  I  imagine  there's  no  sun  over  there 
right  now,  hut  I  know  that's  ridiculous." 
'  "It  is." 

"Do  you  think  about  this."' 

"No." 

"Why?" 


"Who  are  you?  What  d 


o  you  do 


"I'm  kind  ot  a  journalist,  sort  of." 
"Interesting.  Then  you  can  sort  <>f  figure  out,  I 
hope,  why  I  don't  spend  a  lot  of  time  purposely 
horrifying  myself.  It's  too  complicated  to  explain. 
And  now,  I'm  sorry,  I  don't  want  to  be  rude,  but 
it  you'll  excuse  me,  I'm  going  to  go  walk  over 
here  and  catch  the  rest  of  that  sun.  1  guess  you 
came  out  tor  the  same  reason,  right?" 

We  had  cinne  back  to  the  bench  overlooking 
the  herons,  and  I  left  him  there  not  knowing 
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whether  he  was  a  professor,  or  where  hu|i\ 
or  what  he  had  lost.  He  was  just  a  nv,  « 
homburg  hat  turning  his  face  toward  the  in 

So  what  it  sonic  of  the  old  trees  in  tn 
had  been  snapped  ofl  Or  pushed  down  ouM 
ground,  revealing  rot  at  the  center.'  Th 
natural,  it  would  have  happened  somed;  at 
way.  Children  ran  down  the  path,  fallinoi 
themselves  into  the  grass,  daring  one  anoB 
climb  the  fallen  trees. 

I  walked  back  to  my  car  and  dro\  e  dow  n 
the  Irish  Channel,  to  Parasol's.  It's  an  old  joii  ( 
of  the  main  gathering  pl.K  es  of  the  NewClj 
Irish.  It  claimed  the  best  roast  beef  po'boyl 
city.  I  sat  in  the  little  bar,  back  on  the  ledgel 
the  wall,  and  watched  some  baseball.  Tl  s 
came  down  through  the  windows  and  glail 
the  television.  I  didn't  care,  because  I  was  $ 
dropping  on  a  few  of  the  neighborhood 
older  women  with  men  at  the  other  end  ot 
They  talked  about  christening  gowns  an 
children  while  stubbing  out  Salems.  Outski  tl 
air  was  still  and  full,  and  I  rode  with  the  w n 
down  back  to  the  Bywater,  where  some  loca 
were  practicing  on  their  trumpets  and  trom 
out  on  the  corner  at  Chart  res. 

Do  1  have  to  say  that  after  I'd  be 
Parasol's,  once  before,  it  bad  been  robbei 
next  day,  or  that  the  first  murder  in  my  n 
borhood  since  the  storm  took  place  on  Cha 
one  night  after  I'd  informed  a  friend  at) 
Spotted  Cat  that  the  intersection  of  French 
and  Chartres  was  one  of  the  safest  places  to 
the  city,  one  night  after  I'd  parked  two  s] 
away  from  the  spot  where  the  young  man 
Do  I  have  to  mention  that  our  bartender 
night  hanged  himself  months  later? 

It  had  been  a  very  nice  day.  Palmettos 
tered  in  overgrown  courtyards,  drone  roc 
played  at  the  Circle  Bar  while  photos  of 
water  and  melted  things  flashed  behind  the 
little  family  with  a  cooler  of  boudin  walked 
pily  back  along  the  neutral  ground  to  their  t: 
If  the  night-blooming  jasmine  had  survived,  si 
a  day  argued,  then  people  might  survive  and 

some  kind  of  normal  thing  of  tl 
lives.  It  would  be  all  right. 


R 


jght  about  that  time  I  started  to  hear  tl 
the  niggers  were  coming.  They  were  coming  b; 
to  elect  that  retard  Nagin  to  office  again, 
then  rob  and  shoot  everyone. 

"Why,"  1  asked  the  old  man  at  Smitq 
"would  they  vote  tor  Nagin?  They  didn't  vote 
him  last  time." 

"Because  they're  niggers,  that's  why.  They're  j 
mg  to  bus  the  niggers  in  and  steal  that  electit 
You  mark  my  words.  By  the  busload.  The  busloai 

Smitty's  was  where  you  went  to  die:  for  the  d; 
the  week,  the  month,  and,  when  it  was  time  ai 
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put  in  sixty  fucking  years  on  this  barstool,  as 
)ld  boy  put  it,  forever.  You'd  get  a  photo  on 
lantelpiece  above  the  fireplace  that  no  longer 
ed.  Friday  was  shrimp  and  crawfish  precooked 
gs.  A  small  mug  of  Bud  was  $1 .  Bucky,  who 
:d  the  place,  spoke  through  an  artificial  lar- 
The  men  in  this  bar  were  the  boys  he'd  grown 
ith,  sitting  in  their  fathers'  old  seats. 
iy  neighborhood,  the  Bywater,  which  had 
thing  of  a  reputation  before  the  storm  as  a 
n  for  smash-and-grab  artists,  muggers,  and 
:  coke  dealing,  after  the  storm  became  qui- 
id  peaceful  at  night.  People  rode  their  bikes 
/where,  no  problem.  It  was  an  unusual  feel- 
;o  pleasant  that  my  neighbors  came  to  require 
hey  could  imagine  staying  in  the  city  and  re- 
ling,  they  said,  if  it  was  like  this:  if  the  front 
on  their  porches  weren't  stolen  for  the  scrap 
if  they  didn't  get  thunked  on  the  head  and 
;d  off  while  locking  their  bikes,  if  people 
't  get  shot  on  Chartres  Street  near  French- 
at  two  A.M.  Such  things  were  more  than 
sdies  or  glimpses  of  mortality.  They  were 
e  than  crimes:  they  were  betrayals,  the  first 
of  a  city  that  could  only  disappoint  them. 
!ne  night  at  Smitty's  a  man  they  called  Wolf- 
i — white  beard,  broad  shoulders,  small  eyes, 
sred  nose — escorted  me  to  my  car  for  my  own 
ection.  There  was  a  man  dealing  on  the  op- 
te  corner.  The  next  time  I  saw  Wolfman,  he 
the  dealer  had  later  been  arrested  for  pos- 
on  by  one  of  the  cops  who  was  a  friend  of  the 
He  talked  about  the  inevitable  invasion  of  the 
gs.  He  was  equal  parts  outrage  and  relish.  He 
d  the  thugs — whom  he  distinguished  from 
er  black  people,  a  fine  distinction  he  con- 
tly  recalibrated — but  there  was  some  part  of 
,  evident  in  the  apparent  pleasure  he  took 
dling  me  what  the  deal  was,  that  needed  to  be 
anger,  real  or  just  perceived.  He  was  a  hard 
i  who  had  raised  hard  children,  and  such  a 
i  could  only  be  fully  apparent  in  the  presence 
threat.  He  told  me  how  the  men  of  the  neigh - 
hood  would  have  to  arm  themselves  and  pay 
:ntion  now.  He  described  a  neighborhood  of 
laws.  His  friends  would  be  the  posse. 
Tiey  reelected  the  mayor  despite  the  dismay 
)eople  like  Tanya  Harris  and  the  old  men  at 
itty's,  unlikely  allies.  It  broke  Tanya's  heart,  she 
i,  to  hear  that  the  mayor  received  so  much  sup- 
t  from  evacuees  in  Houston.  He's  the  reason 
r  asses  are  still  sitting  in  Houston.  What  were  you 
iking?  I  tried  to  talk  to  the  mayor,  but  the  mes- 
es  I  left  with  his  assistants  went  unanswered, 
"tya  said  he'd  won  because  older  black  people, 
o  could  remember  a  time  when  hoping  for  a 
ck  mayor  was  futile,  could  not  let  go  of  the  tact 
i  black  mayor  very  easily.  Anyway,  we  can't  do 
i  better  than  Mitch  Landrieu,  the  son  of  an  old 
yor?  There  was  something  exhausting  about  the 


idea  of  anointing  a  dynasty,  what  with  Mitch's  sis- 
ter Mary  a  U.S.  senator  from  Louisiana.  Might  as 
well  dig  up  one  of  the  Long  brothers  and  make  him 
governor  again. 

PART  THREE 

THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  ROLLED  BACK  into  tOWn 

a  few  hot  days  after  gunmen  shot  and  killed  five 
young  men  in  Central  City.  It  had  been  only  six 
months  since  they'd  left  the  first  time.  The 
mayor  tried  to  assure  us  that  he  had  asked  before 
the  shootings  for  the  National  Guard  to  help 
with  the  looting  problem  in  the  deserted  part  of 
the  city,  but  it  was  impossible  to  watch  that  con- 
voy roll  into  town  carrying  their  weapons  and  not 
think,  just  briefly,  that  they  were  there  to  hand  us 
our  asses  for  being  delinquents. 

The  next  day  I  drove  down  South  Peters  in 
the  Warehouse  District,  headed  toward  the  Quar- 
ter, more  uncertain  than  ever  of  why  I  was  living 
there.  I  swear  I  stopped  for  the  stop  sign  at  St. 
Joseph.  I  had  been  pulled  over  a  couple  months 
before  for  running  that  very  stop  sign  and  had 
spent  three  hours  at  the  Old  Algiers  Courthouse 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  moist  couch 
in  the  courtroom  of  the  traffic  court,  listening  to 
seventy-five  other  New  Orleanians  discuss  the 
inflation  of  traffic  fines.  Shawn  had  told  me  not 
to  pay  it,  that  they'd  never  catch  me  because  the 
accounting  system  was  a  mess,  but  she  didn't  know 
the  dude  I  knew,  who  the  week  before  had  been 
pulled  over  on  an  outstanding  traffic  warrant  and 
had  spent  the  night  in  the  Orleans  Parish  Prison 
listening  to  this  sort  of  conversation:  It's  up  in 
there,  1  put  it  up  in  there.  Dig  it  out.  Deeper,  Jesus. 
[Grunt.]  Awright,  let's  smoke  that  shit.  That  was 
why  you  showed  up  for  traffic  court. 

But  now  I  had  been  pulled  over  for  the  second 
time  at  the  same  stop  sign.  Bidlshit.  It  was  so  hot 
on  South  Peters,  I  took  off  my  seat  belt  and  my 
shirt.  Fucker  will  have  to  deal  with  my  big  white  bel- 
ly. I  was  angry.  Everything  was  an  affront.  At  the 
hotel  down  the  street,  I  could  see  glimpses  of 
guests  gallivanting  around  the  pool,  occasional- 
ly sending  up  splashes  like  great  white  eruptions 
of  ice.  I  hated  them,  and  '  hated  the  cop,  who 
took  twenty  minutes  to  run  my  plate  and  fill  out 
exactly  five  boxes  on  the  ticket.  It  got  hotter  and 
I  got  angrier.  I  lit  a  cigarette  because  it  can't  ever 
be  too  hot  for  a  cigarette.  Ten  blocks  away,  on 
roughly  a  northwest  heading,  Tanya's  mother  and 
grandmother  were  likely  spending  the  day  hun- 
kered down  in  their  shotgun  avoiding  the  next 
round  of  bullets.  They  still  hadn't  been  allowed 
to  move  back  to  their  own  neighborhood.  Sev- 
en blocks  away,  bearing  northeast,  I  knew  a  man 
who  sat  like  a  Gargantua  atop  the  gorgeously  re- 
stored building  that  housed  his  office,  surround- 
ed by  piles  and  piles  and  piles  of  art  made  by 
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artists  who  would  never,  ever  live  m  a  Garden  Dis- 
trict mansion  like  his.  1  imagined  the  Gargantua 
looking  out  his  window,  pleased  with  the  view,  not 
knowing  (as  he  once  told  me)  that  there  was  a 
place  called  Central  City  below  him,  and  won 
dering  whether  they  would  have  okra  at  Cafe 
Reconcile  that  day. 

And  there  1  was,  as  1  imagined  it,  a  lawless 
stop-sign  runner  in  a  city  ablaze  with  murder 
and  regret  and  tear,  down  tor  my  crime  while 


ceased  to  make  dec  isions  and  only  movec 
someone  told  me  to  move,  1  went. 

Moose  jumped  and  howled  and  stalk 
little  stage  and  read  his  poetry.  Moose 
Mohawk,  buttons,  and  old-school  suspen 
gave   him   my   card   and   mumbled   sour 
about  enjoying  the  show  and  so  on  and! 
ever  felt  like  it  he  could  call  me.  1  went  I 
The  next  time  I  saw   him  his  throat  had-i 
lui  ear  to  ear,  and  we  toasted  his  mortalit 


squads  of  young  men  hunted  one  another  clown 
alleys  and  around  convenience  stores  and 
between  abandoned  cars  and  under  that  house 
where  girls  blew  old  men  tor  cash  money,  while 
other  violent  men  armed  themselves  and  rode 
out  after  these  outlaws  they'd  heard  about. 

He   gave   me   my   ticket.    I   drove 


S 


away. 


"ome  nights  I  lay  on  my  back  in  my  apart- 
ment and  watched  the  termite  alates  rise  and 
fall  and  disappear  into  my  lamp  and  behind  the 
couch.  Every  day  1  swept  up  wings  and  put  them 
out  the  back  door,  watching  them  catch  and 
roll  on  air  currents  I  couldn't  teel,  disappearing 
back  into  the  jungle  where  the  teral  cats 
moaned  at  night 

Melissa,  one  ot  the  saintly  bartenders  at 
Smitty's,  told  me  to  go  see  a  show  at  the 
Sidearm  up  on  St.  Roch,  and  because  1  didn't 
think  about  what  to  do  anymore,  because  I  had 
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Through  the  night  1  took  calls  from  the  lac   [ 
with  bags.  Today  she  was  the  graying  mothd  it: 
a  young  son  who  had  died  in  the  crib.  Now    ' 
was  young,  and  she  made  blank  books  oul  ltl 
other  books  to  sell  in  the  Quarter.  Now  she    ll( 
sixty,  living  by  herself  in  the  Bywater  and  she'  '■ 
ing  at  the  crowd  at  Markey's  that  she  had  ne  » 
had  a  child  and  that  she  had  wanted  one,  ; 
that  all  she  wanted  to  do  was  to  fucking  move 
Florida    where    she    would   become   someo: 
someone  who  works  with  kids  because  she  fij 
ing  loves  children,  and  she  had  wanted  oi 
And  she  was  still  one  herself.  And  no,  she  v' 
not  drunk  and  did  not  need  a  cab.  And  yef 
asshole,  she  did  remember  how  to  get  home. 

1  quit  writing.  1  spent  a  lot  ot  time  thinki 
up  excuses  to  leave. 

One  clay  I  got  a  call  from  the  preache 
daughter,  a  woman  who  had  no  interest  in  wu: 
es  or  mopers.  She  told  me  1  ought  to  get  up  ( 
my  tat  ass  and  come  out  with  her  to  gut  a  hou 


"i  ihokine,  New  Orleans,  Louisid 


: 


the  Episcopalians,  and  I  agreed.  I  had  gut- 
)me  houses  before,  it  was  something  I  knew 
ild  do.  One  last  thing  and  then  maybe  I 
Igo. 

lere  had  been  a  moment  that  I  hadn't 
:ed,  a  moment  in  the  city  when  gutting  a 
e  transformed  from  a  pragmatic  act  into  an 
tion  of  faith.  The  irrational  act  of  gutting  a 
led  house  was  something  like  spitting  in 
iver  for  luck.  It  was  useless  but  still  a  token, 
|  Bering. 

i is  an  odd  formulation,  to  gut.  Gutting  is  only 
in  the  power  of  fire  and  man.  Floods  drown, 
idoes  rip,  man  and  fire  gut.  A  man  can  gut 
:r,  a  tarpon,  a  hog,  another  man.  We  gut  liv- 
:hings.  When  we  build  a  house,  we  don't 
of  how  it's  growing,  yet  at  the  very  end  we 
t.  It  contained  life.  Like  a  skin,  I  guess.  Now 
mtained  only  the  crude  evidence  of  life, 
ped  by  the  water  in  a  broken  and  warped 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  one  pile  for  every 
l  in  every  one  of  a  hundred  thousand  hous- 
ach  one  reaching  to  the  ceiling  and  marking 
spot  where  the  water  surrendered, 
he  first  thing  was  to  remove  the  piles  to  the 
t.  Reaching  into  those  piles  was  an  inva- 
of  privacy.  There  were  clothes,  inspira- 
al  tracts,  letters  from  mama,  dildos,  legs 
i  chairs  that  were  otherwise  carried  away, 
actions  of  ceramic  dolls,   photographs  of 
isms  and  unmentionable  acts,  children's 
ss  in  a  house  where  there  had  been  no  chil- 
seashells,  countless  beads,  urns,  ruined 
Bibles,  palms,  prayer  cards,  prayer  can- 
,  scented  candles,  massage  oil,  old  ammuni- 
,  pots,  iron  skillets,  Revere  knives  and  forks 
spoons,   shoes    that   had   grown   queerly 
ted  and  cracked,  knobs  from  doors,  draw- 
cabinets,  acres  of  thin  veneered  paneling 
ced  by  air  bubbles,  and  papier-mache  masks 
fell  apart  in  your  hand, 
lie  house  stood  in  an  old  neighborhood  of 
itilly,  part  of  a  development  of  single-story 
lexes   in   the   American   style   built   after 
rid  War  II  for  returning  veterans.  Our  crew 
e   young   college-age   volunteers   working 
i   the   Episcopal   Church,    the   preacher's 
ghter,  and  me.  The  young'uns  were  tan,  cal- 
led, and  sweet.  They  were  efficient,  respect- 
and  contemplative. 

i  woman  had  died  in  the  house  during  the 
id.  That  was  new  for  me.  One  day  the  sister 
he  dead  woman  drove  by  while  the  crew  was 
"king,  and  she  became  too  upset  to  stop.  She 
lived  in  the  back  apartment  and  had  left 
are  the  storm.  Her  sister  had  decided  to  stay. 
t  was  always  a  shock  when  the  first  crew  mem- 
put  the  first  hole  in  the  house  with  a  sledge- 
rimer.  We  would  be  spending  the  day  doing  vi- 
nce  in  order  to  save  the  house,  and  that  took 


some  getting  used  to.  A  couple  minutes  at  least. 
Then  I  was  absorbed  by  the  sound  and  the  feel- 
ing of  a  house  ripping  apart.  I  swung  my  crowbar 
into  the  softened  Sheetrock,  slamming  through 
to  the  plaster  and  beyond,  past  the  rusted  and  ru- 
ined wire  backing,  finally  seeing  light  on  the  oth- 
er side.  That  day  I  went  at  it  hard.  I  noticed  that 
the  others  were  not  moving  so  frantically,  but  I 
didn't  care.  I  found  an  intricate,  embroidered  bag 
of  cat  toys  and  inspirational  photographs  of  the 
Superdome  at  dusk,  and  I  set  those  aside  to  give 
to  someone.  I  thought  about  taking  the  bag  as  a 
souvenir,  but  I  left  it.  I  didn't  need  more  sou- 
venirs. I  propped  it  up  on  the  windowsill  for 
someone  else  to  take.  Maybe  her  sister  had  made 
it  for  her. 

At  lunch,  the  preacher's  daughter  went  over  to 
a  po'boy  stand  and  brought  some  food  back,  in- 
cluding a  foot-long  catfish  po'boy  for  me,  dressed 
with  extra  tomato.  Although  I  knew  better,  I  ate 
the  whole  thing.  It  was  98  degrees  out. 

It  wasn't  long  after  beginning  work  again  that 
I  began  to  get  light-headed  and  then  confused, 
dreamy,  and  a  little  depressed.  I  thought  of  the 
woman  who  had  died. 

I  calculated  that  she  would  have  had  two  feet 
of  clearance  between  the  ceiling  and  the  top  of 
the  water.  I  imagined  her  standing  on  her  stove, 
holding  her  head  up.  I  imagined  her  holding 
herself  above  the  water  for  a  long  time,  into 
what  had  become  an  eerily  quiet  and  aban- 
doned night.  I  saw  her  the  next  morning, 
watching  the  sun  glint  off  the  ripples  and  the 
current  moving  slowly  past  her  chin  and  around 
the  doorway  into  the  living  room  and  out  the 
window.  She  was  entirely  alone  then,  there  was 
no  one  for  miles  around.  I  wondered  at  what 
point  she  gave  up.  The  water,  even  in  the  last 
days  of  a  hot  New  Orleans  summer,  would  have 
sucked  the  heat  out  of  her  body.  She  might 
have  been  hypothermic  at  the  end,  pulled  irre- 
sistibly toward  sleep  and  rest.  I  wonder  who  she 
was  thinking  about  when  she  finally  let  herself 
slip  under  the  water,  finally  certain  of  what 
would  happen  to  her,  where  it  would  happen, 
and  under  what  circumstances.  I  had  seen 
enough  of  her  things  to  know  she  would  have 
been  praying. 

This  was  it,  the  irreducible  truth.  What  had 
happened  in  that  house  could  not  be  factored  or 
multiplied.  This  was  true  of  every  other  house 
and  face  and  street  I'd  seen.  They  each  con- 
tained the  disaster  in  solitude. 

People  in  New  Orleans  talk  about  their 
sacred  ground,  the  parts  of  the  city  that  became 
campo  santo  for  them  after  the  hurricane.  That 
little  apartment  is  mine.  I  dream  of  her,  and  I 
don't  know  what  she  looked  like.  I  should  have 
been  there  when  she  needed  help.  When  I  got 
home  that  night,  I  drank  too  much  and  took 
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too  many  pills.  I  wished  her  sister  had  never 
come  back  to  see  it.  I  don'l  even  know  hei 
name,  I  his  won  i.  in  who  kept  pictures  of  the  cit\, 
around  her  living  room  captioned  with  mes- 
sages oi  inspiration,  little  sayings  to  stari  her 
day.  I  would  like  to  know  what  she  would  say  to 
m<   il  she  knew  I'd  ripped  apart  her  home,  it  she 

knew  I'd  seen  her  private  things,  thai 

I'd  looked  into  her  bag. 


T. 


.hey  were  Mill  discovering  bodies  in  the 
1  owei  9th.  I  lunu  ane  season  had  begun  again  I 
i  to  heai  people  say  that  il  we  could  only 
make  il  through  this  hurricane  season,  then  the 
city  would  begin  to  recovei  in  earnest.  The 
summer  had  broughl  resignation:  write  oil  the 
whole  year  and  hope  that  October  would  bring 
some  good  news.  A  whole  year  in  the  life  ol  a 
city.  I  he  money  had  not  arrived.  This  was  the 

money  thai  l  bngress  had  promised  to  in. ike  up 

the  difference  between  u li,n  insurance  compa- 
nies had  paid  out  and  what  it  would  lake  to 
actually  rebuild  houses  and  businesses,  money 
thai  hail  been  held  over  the  heads  oi  every  New 
Orleanian  since  the  fall,  when  the  first  politi- 
cian first  mentioned  it,  money  thai  had  been 
fought  ovei  and  denounced  and  coveted, 
mone\  that  bad  bulbed  every  sort  oi  advisory 
committee  and  commission  and  blue  ribbon 
panel  ami  planning  process  and  recovery 
authority,  money  thai  had  sent  the  local  gra^ 
beards  to  bow  and  scrape  before  the  nation  in 
the  hope  thai  the  <  ity  might  get  out  from  under 
the  memory  ol  the  Long  brothers  and  Edwin 
Edwards  and  every  other  Louisiana  scalawag. 
Money  so  powerful  it  had  transfixed  a  whole 
state  without  ever  appearing. 

So  let's  drink.  Lei's  pour  oul  a  toast  first:  to  our 
most  benighted,  broke  ass,  star-crossed,  tortured, 
betrayed,  foreign,  vilified,  lovely,  mined  c  ity,  the 
city  that  had  been  our  most  vulnerable,  not  just 
because  oi  its  topography  but  because  it  had  been 
beaten  down  by  neglect  and  abuse.  It  bad  been 
weak,  but  never  too  weak  to  show  the  rest  ol 
the  country  a  real  good  time  whenever  the  resi 
ol  the  country  came  calling.  God,  I  heard  Billy 
t,  iraham  sa\  at  the  New  Orleans  .Arena  from  bis 
1 1 illy  automated  pulpit,  bad  not  caused  the  storm. 
I  le  bad  allowed  it  to  happen,  the  Rev  crend  (  ira 
1 1. 1 m  said,  and  then  be  called  us  down  to  i be  al 
tar  io  be  saved.  ^<oA  had  just  watched.  What  a 
show,  too!  So  drink  to  the  stoning  ol  the  whore. 
Everyone  loves  a  good  whore  stoning. 

I  Drink  to  that, 

finally  abandoned  New   Orleans  nearly  a 
year  after  the  flood.   A   tropical  storm  named 
Lrnest o  bad  formed  in  the  Atlantic  and  was  pre 
dieted  to  head  straight  lor  New  Orleans  as  soon 
as  ii  got  out  in  the  open.  I  was  eat ing  lunch  with 
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two  w i mas  well  versed  in  the  literature  I 

ter,    t\^\  nearly  all  we  i  ould  1  .ilk  about 
meddling  ol  low   pn     urc  systems,  the  ei  . 
ty  oi  warm  l  iuli  water  in  om   doom. 
strikes  again  on  the  annhvrvm  <«/  the  w.irv 
cane  kills  hundreds  more.  Furrowed  brows, 
calls  back  to  headquarters  in  New  York 
too  perfect,  but  I  believe  in  magic .  I  fled 
I  leaded  toward  Mobile,  I  became  aw, 
cumulus  cloud  ovei  the  Gulf,  a  contii 

while,  an  end  ol  the  world  eloud  that  s|n 
io  use  up  from  the  horizon  to  the  dat 
bands   ol    the   outer  atmosphere,   all   cn;i 
and  bulging  gla<  iers  and  boiling  pools  ofiiti 
ing  white  lava.  It  followed  me.  I  noticed  :  i1 
behind  the  listing  hulk  ol  an  abandonedo 
coa  iter.  Ii  followed  me  a<  ross  Mississippi, 
changing  its  position,  always  oft  to  tin 
and   a   little  ahead.    It   appeared   to  get    1  Q 
more  bloated,  more  dramatic,  and  more 
ow \  .is  I  drove.  I  began  raking  picture 
while  traveling  eighty  miles  an  hour  dowl 
highway.  I  weaved  across  lanes  and  onti-tl 
shoulder,  trying  to  document  the  fact  that  w 
being  followed. 

1  finally  gave  it  up  when  I  noticed  theita 
trooper.  I  was  not  drunk,  but  neither  wild 
have  been  able  to  explain  the  important 
those  pit  tines.  I  might  as  well  have  been  A  nl 
I  required  documentation  so  that  when  le 
discovered  m\  wrecked  body,  taken  up  ii 

cold  white  mist,  flayed  by  the  waul  and  dc| 
i'd  broken  on  the  side  ol  the  road,  there  w  ii 
be  no  question  ol  what  bad  happened. 
thing  I  had  learned  in  New  Orleans  was  i 
was  ioo  much  to  ask  strangers  to  figure  t 
out  loi  themselves;  they  needed  pictures  e 
could  look  at  and  cliu  k  over. 

The  people  I  write  about  have  stayed  mi 
i  il \,  a\k\  1  believe  they'll  remain.  It's  home 
ihe\  i  an  lice  there  even  among  the  rubble  ^ 
disappointment  because  they've  known  nt 
than  that  and  they  can  imagine  the  il 
Resilience  m  their  success,  1  can't  define  sued 
Maybe  staying  was  all.  They  endured.  1 
endured  more  than  I  ever  did.  I  look  what  SI 
1  had  and  drove  away. 

The  cloud,  which  must  have  heen  m. 
miles  oil  the  coast  and  tar  larger  than 
appeared,  tailed  me  until  1  began  passing 
exits  for  Dauphin  Island,  Alabama,  where  i 
firsl  ol  the  petty  thieves  and  (alien  women  a 
tailed  sons  ol  the  blench  bourgeoisie  lane 
before  being  shipped  to  the  settlement  at  t 
bend  in  the  river,  where  they  would  invent 
city.  \\.^\  I  unit  stomping  ow  the  pedal  a 
slopped  the  car,  1  might  have  heard  the  e\o 
talk  to  me.  1  know  what  it  would  have  said,  in 
thai  I  had  escaped  without  leaving  a  sign, 
would  have  said,  1  /lie/. 
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THEIR  MEN  IN 
WASHINGTON 

Undercover  with  D.C.'s  lobbyists  for  hire 
By  Ken  Silver  stein 


s 

wLn  March,  when  the  U.S.  State  De- 

rtment  announced  its  new  global 

rvey  of  human  rights,  Secretary  of 

ate  Condoleezza  Rice  declared  that 

e  report  demon- 

ated  America's 

mmitment     to 

vi\  liberties,  the 

le  of  law,  and  a 

:e  press.  "We  are 

committing  our- 

Ives  to  stand  with 

ose  courageous 

en  and  women 

ho  struggle  for 
tfl.eir  freedom  and 

eir  rights,"  she 

id.  "And  we  are 

committing  our- 

Ives  to  call  every 

wemment  to  ac- 

junt    that    still 

eats  the  basic  rights  of  its  citizens  as 
Dtions  rather  than,  in  President  Bush's 

ords,  the  non-negotiable  demands  of 
uman  dignity." 

Flipping  through  the  report,  how- 
ler, one  cannot  help  but  notice  how 
iany  of  the  countries  that  flout  "the 
on-negotiable  demands  of  human  dig- 
ity"  seem  to  have  negotiated  them- 
dves  significant  support  from  the  U.S. 
overnment,  whether  military  assis- 
ince  (Egypt,  Colombia),  development 
id  (Azerbaijan,  Nigeria),  expanded 
:ade  opportunities  (Angola,  Cam- 

en  Silverstein  is  the  Washington  Editor  of 
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eroon),  or  official  Washington  visits 
for  their  leaders  (Equatorial  Guinea, 
Kazakhstan).  The  granting  of  favor- 
able concessions  to  dictatorial  regimes 


is  a  practice  hardly  limited  to  the  cur- 
rent administration:  Bill  Clinton  came 
into  office  having  said  that  China's  ac- 
cess to  American  markets  should  be 
tied  to  improved  human  rights — specif- 
ically its  willingness  to  "recognize  the 
legitimacy  of  those  kids  that  were  car- 
rying the  Statue  of  Liberty"  at  Tianan- 
men Square — but  left  having  helped 
Beijing  attain  its  long-cherished  goal  of 
Permanent  Most  Favored  Nation  trade 
status.  Jimmy  Carter  put  the  promo- 
tion of  human  rights  at  the  heart  of 
his  foreign  policy,  yet  he  cut  deals  for 
South  American  generals  and  Persian 
Cult  monarchs  in  much  the  same  fash- 
ion as  his  successor,  Ronald  Reagan. 


How  is  it  that  regimes  widely  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  world's  most  op- 
pressive nevertheless  continually  win 
favors  in  Washington?  In  part,  it  is  be- 
cause they  often 
have  something 
highly  desired  by 
the  United  States 
that  can  be  lever- 
aged to  their  ad- 
vantage, be  it  nat- 
ural resources,  vast 
markets  for  trade 
and  investment,  or 
general  geostrate- 
gic  importance.  But 
even  the  best- 
endowed  regimes 
need  help  navigat- 
ing the  shoals  of 
Washington,  and  it 
is  their  great  for- 
tune that,  for  the  right  price,  countless 
lobbyists  are  willing  to  steer  even  the 
foulest  of  ships. 

American  lobbyists  have  worked  for 
dictators  since  at  least  the  1930s,  when 
the  Nazi  government  used  a  proxy  firm 
called  the  German  Dye  Trust  to  retain 
the  public-relations  specialist  Ivy  Lee. 
Exposure  of  Lee's  deal  led  Congress  to 
pass  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  of  1938  (FARA),  which  required 
foreign  lobbyists  to  register  their  con- 
tracts with  the  Justice  Department.  The 
idea  seemed  to  be  that  with  disclosure, 
lobbyists  would  be  too  embarrassed  to 
take  on  immoral  or  corrupt  clients,  but 
this  assumption  predictably  proved  to  be 
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Iward  |.  von  Kloberg  III,  now 
deceased,  for  years  made  quite  a  coin- 
ton  able  living  by  representing  men  such 
as  Saddam  1  lussein  of  Iraq  (whose  gov- 
ernment's gassing  oi  its  Kurdish  popu- 
lation lie  sought  to  justify)  and  Mobu- 
tu Sese  Seko  of  /aire  (tor  whose 
notoriously  crooked  regime  he  helped 
w  m  American  foreign  aid).  1  wo  other 
von  Kloberg  contracts — tor  Nicolae 
Ceausescuof  Romania  and  Samuel  Doe 
ot  Liberia — were  terminated,  quite  lit- 
erally, when  each  was  murdered  by  his 
own  citizens.  In  the  1990s,  after  Burma's 
military  government  arrested  the  fu- 
ture Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  Aung 
San  Suu  Kyi  and  i.  racked  down  on  the 
pro-democracy  movement  she  led,  the 
firm  ot  Jefferson  Waterman  Interna- 
tional signed  on  to  freshen  up  the  Bur- 
mese image. 

Although  there  are  distinct  limits 
to  what  they  can  ac  hieve,  lobbyists  are 
rhe  crucial  conduit  through  which  pari- 
ah regimes  advance  their  interests  in 
Washington.  "It's  like  the  secret  hand- 
shake that  gets  you  into  the  lodge,"  as 
one  former  lobbyist  told  me.  Occa 
sionally,  firms  will  achieve  spectacular 
successes  for  a  client:  one  particularly 

remarkable  piece  of  lobbyist  image 
management,  for  example,  occurred  in 
the  mid-  1980s,  when  the  finn  of  Black, 
Manatort,  Stone  &  Kelly  helped  re- 
fashion Jonas  Savimbi,  a  murderous, 
demented  Angolan  rebel  leader  backed 
by  the  apartheid  regime  in  South 
Africa,  as  a  valiant  anti-communist 
"freedom  fighter."  Savimbi  visited 
Washington  on  numerous  occasions, 
where  the  lobby  shop  had  him  ferried 
about  by  limousine  to  meetings  with 
top  political  leaders,  conservative 
groups,  and  TV  networks.  Black,  Man- 
atort checked  repeated  threats  by  mem- 
bers ot  Congress  to  cut  off  aid  to  Sav- 
imbi's  rebel  group,  which  was  burning 
and  raping  its  way  through  Angola  with 
the  help  of  American  taxpayers. 

Generally,  though,  lobbyists'  victo- 
ries are  more  discreet.  In  2004  six  for- 
mer members  of  Congress  served  .is 
"election  observers"  in  Cameroon  and 
offered  an  upbeat  assessment  of  Presi- 
dent Paul  Biya's  overwhelming  reelec- 
tion victory,  which  a  local  Roman 
Catholic  cardinal  described  as  "sur- 
rounded by  fraud."  It  turned  our  that 
rhe  firm  of  Patron  Boggs,  which  worked 
tor  rhe  Cameroonian  government,  had 


arranged  the  trip  of  allegedly  indepen- 
dent observers,  whose  expenses  were 
paid  by  the  Biya  regime.  Between  I"1"' 
and  2000,  the  Carmen  C  Jroup  received 
more  than  $1  million  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  Kazakhstan  to  help  "estab- 
lish President  [Nursultan]  Nazarbayev 
as  one  of  the  foremost  emerging  lead- 
ers of  the  New  World. "The  lobby  shop 

sent  four  writers  syndicated  colum- 
nist Georgie  Anne  Geyer,  Providence 
Journal  associate  editor  Philip  Terzian, 
R.  Emmett  Tyrrell  Jr.  of  The  \merican 
Spectator,  and  Scott  Hogenson  of  the 
Conservative  News  Service — on  all- 
expenses-paid  trips  to  Kazakhstan,  and 
upon  their  return  all  wrote  stories,  rang- 
ing from  critical  but  sympathetic  to 
slavishly  fawning,  which  the  Carmen 
Group  circulated  on  C  'apitol  I  lill.1 

I  he  I  I.S.  ( Jeneral  Accounting  Of- 
fice estimated  in  1990  that  less  than 
halt  ot  foreign  lobbyists  who  should 
register  under  FARA  actually  do  so, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  matters 
have  improved.  In  theory,  violators 
can  be  heavily  fined  and  even  sent  to 
prison,  but  almost  no  one  has  been 
prosecuted  for  ignoring  the  act,  so  there 
are  few  risks  tor  non-compliance.  Those 
linns  that  do  register  generally  reveal 
little  information  beyond  the  names 
of  their  clients,  the  tees  they  pay,  and 
limited  information  about  whom  they 
contact.  Because  disclosure  require- 
ments are  so  lax,  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  monitor  the  activities  of  foreign  lob- 
byists. What  little  knowledge  we  do 
have  of  lobbyist-orchestrated  diplo- 
macy including  most  of  the  projects 
discussed  above — has  been  gleaned  not 
from  FARA  filings  hut  from  serendip- 
itous revelations  or  in- 
vestigative reporting. 


W 


hich  leaves  Americans  to  won- 
der: Exactly  what  sorts  ot  promises  do 
these  firms  make  to  foreign  govern- 
ments? What  kind  ot  scrutiny,  if  any, 
do  they  apply  to  potential  clients:'  I  [<  >w 
do  they  orchestrate  support  for  their 
clients.'  And  how  much  of  their  work 
is  visible  to  Congress  and  rhe  public, 

'  The  must  notable  entry  m  the  latter  catego- 
ry  came  from  Tyrrell.  Despite  traveling  to 
Kazakhstan  soon  after  a  presidential  balloting 
that  uas  widely  condemned  as  rigged,  he  wrote 
that  the  country  "has  at  least  {our  highly  com- 
petitive political  parties  .  the  freedoms  oj  our 
Bill  oj  Rig/its,  and  commendable  tolerance." 


and  hence  subject  to  oversigB 

shed  light  on  these  quest  ions,  I  _•, 
ed  to  approach  some  top  Wash  e 
lobbying  firms  myself,  as  a  pon 
client,  to  sec  whether  they  wo  J 
willing  to  burnish  the  public  inii>e 
a  part  i<  ulai  ly  reprehensible  reg  te 

The  first  step  was  to  sele<  I 
ahh  distasteful  would-be  client* 
en  that  my  first  pick,  North  ¥» 
seemed  too  reviled  to  be  credJ 
settled  on  the  only  slightly  less  St.  r 
regime  ot  Turkmenistan.  Until  hu 
den  death  last  1  Vcember,  Presi'^ 
tor-Lite  Saparnuirat   Niyazox    I 
personality  cult  that  outdid  that  <  ; 
modern  leadei  except  possibly! 
Jong  11.  High  st  hool  students  we, 
quired  to  study  The  Ruhnama,  h 
zov's  hook  of  personal  and  spin 
wisdom,  described  on  its  official  1 
site  as  being  "on  par  with  the  1 
and  the  Koran."  The  self-decli 
"Turkmenbashi,"  or  "Leader  ot  all 
nie  Turkmens,"  Niyazov  had  his  u  j 
plastered  on  billboards  and  huik 
across  the  country,  as  well  as  on  th« 
tional  curtency,  salt  packets,  and  | 
ka  bottles.  He  named  after  himsel 
only  a  town  but  an  entire  mont 
the  year  (rhe  one  we  unenlight 
non-Turkmen  still  call  January), 
opposition  to  the  Turkmen  gov 
ment  is  considered  to  be  treason 
thousands  of  political  dissidents  h 
keen  imprisoned.  In  2004  a  man  st| 
ing  permission  to  hold  a  peace 
demonstration  was  sent  to  a  psy<. 
attic  hospital  tor  two  years. 

Following  Niyazov's  demise,  Mil 
ter  of  Health  Kurbanguly  Ben) 
mukhamedov,  the  Turkmenbashi's  p 
sonal  dentist,  became  acting  preside! 
I  le  had  been  responsible,  according 
the  BBC,  tor  implementing  Niyazo 
2004  reform  of  rhe  health  servii 
"which  many  observers  have  blam 
tor  its  near  collapse."  Berdymukhan 
dov  was  confirmed  as  president  in 
election  held  in  February — he  r 
against  five  other  candidates,  all  fr< 
the  ruling  party,  and  won  89  percent1 
the  vote  —  in  a  balloting  that  he  d 
scribed  as  being  held  "on  a  democra 
ic  basis  that  has  been  laid  by  the  gre 

-'  Berdymukhamedov  was  relatively  u;, 
known  when  he  was  declared  acting  fire: 
dent.  Sonic  have  speculated  that  he  is  tl 
Turkmenbashi's  illegitimate  son,  whit 
would  explain  his  unexpected  ascendant  \ 
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leader,"  but  which  just  about 
one  else  deemed  to  be  a  sham, 
is  victory  was  always  certain . . .  and 
facial  structures  worked  to  ensure 
utcome,"  the  International  Crisis 
p  said  of  Berdymukhamedov's  tri- 
:i  at  the  polls.)  In  an  early  inter- 
after  becoming  president,  he  said 
Sliyazov  was  his  role  model;  as  for 
>cracy,  he  said,  "This  tender  sub- 
e  cannot  be  imposed  by  applying 
r  imported  models.  It  can  be  only 
ully  nurtured  by  using  the  wise 
>nal  experience  and  traditions  of 
ous  generations."  He  has  allowed 
lew  Internet  cafes  to  open  in  Ash- 
:,  but  business  has  reportedly  been 
,  perhaps  due  to  the  soldiers  post- 
the  doorways  or  to  the  hourly  fee, 
h  runs  about  $10,  more  than  the 
age  Turkmen's  daily  income. 
TOuld  have  difficulty  passing  for 
men,  I  knew,  so  rather  than  ap- 
ching  the  firms  as  a  representative 
le  government  itself,  I  instead 
d  be  a  consultant  for  "The  Maldon 
jp,"  a  mysterious  (and  fictitious) 
that  claimed  to  have  a  financial 
e  in  improving  Turkmenistan's 
ic  image.  We  were,  my  story  ran, 
)up  of  private  investors  involved  in 
export  of  natural  gas  from  Turk- 
istan  to  Ukrainian  and  other  East- 
European  markets.  We  felt  it  would 
ngthen  our  business  position  in 
cmenistan  if  we  could  convey  to 
erican  policymakers  and  journal- 
just  how  heady  were  the  reforms 
lg  plotted  by  the  Berdymukhame- 
government.3 

flacking  for  Turkmenistan  did  not 
:self  trouble  the  lobbying  firms,  my 
:ription  of  The  Maldon  Group  was 
gned  to  raise  a  number  of  bright  red 

is  not  uncommon  for  lobbying  on  behalf 
oreign  governments  to  be  contracted 
ugh  private  firms.  Sometimes  the  firms 
apparently  acting  in  their  own  business  in- 
sts:  for  example,  a  Washington-area  con- 
ction  and  real  estate  company  called 
erican  Worldwide  in  2001  hired  Patton 
\gs  to  improve  relations  between  the  Unit- 
states  and  Angola,  where  the  firm  had 
i  pursuing  business  deals .  In  other  cases , 
firms  are  just  cutouts  for  the  regimes  in 
stion:  when  Jefferson  Waterman  worked 
Burma,  it  was  actually  paid — in  the  man- 
of  the  German  Dye  Trust — by  a  firm 
ed  Myanmar  Resource  Development, 
ch  was  fronting  for  the  country's  generals. 
:  it  is  unclear  whether  U.S.  lobbying  firms 
>w,  or  care  about,  the  difference. 


flags.  Turkmenistan  has  vast  reserves  of 
natural  gas,  from  which  it  earns  about 
$2  billion  per  year  in  export  revenues, 
but  the  whole  business  has  been 
marked  by  flagrant  corruption — as  can 
be  ascertained  very  quickly  by  anyone 
who  cares  to  perform  a  Google  search. 
A  2006  study  by  London-based  Glob- 
al Witness  reported  that  Niyazov  kept 
billions  of  dollars  in  gas  revenues  un- 
der his  effective  control  in  overseas 
accounts.  "Perhaps  the  murkiest  and 
most  complex  aspect  of  the  Turkmen- 
Ukraine  gas  trade,"  the  report  went 
on  to  say, 

is  the  role  of  the  intermediary  companies 
that  have  inserted  themselves  for  more 
than  a  decade  between  Turkmenistan, 
Russia,  Ukraine  and  Europe.  These  com- 
panies have  often  come  out  of  nowhere, 
parlaying  tiny  amounts  of  start-up  cap- 
ital into  billion-dollar  deals.  Their  ulti- 
mate beneficial  ownership  has  been  hid- 
den behind  complex  networks  of  trusts, 
holding  companies  and  nominee  direc- 
tors and  there  is  almost  no  public  in- 
formation about  where  their  profits  go. 

Before  approaching  the  lobbying 
firms,  I  made  a  few  minimal  prepara- 
tions. I  printed  up  some  Maldon  Group 
business  cards,  giving  myself  the  name 
"Kenneth  Case"  and  giving  the  firm 
an  address  at  a  large  office  building  in 
London,  on  Cavendish  Square.  I  pur- 
chased a  cell  phone  with  a  London 
number.  I  had  a  website  created  for 
The  Maldon  Group — just  a  home  page 
with  contact  information — and  an 
email  account  for  myself.  Then,  in  mid- 
February,  soon  after  Berdymukhame- 
dov's ascent,  I  began  contacting  vari- 
ous lobbying  firms  by  email,  introducing 
my  firm  and  explaining  that  we  were 
eager  to  improve  relations  between  the 
"newly-elected  government  of  Turk- 
menistan" and  the  United  States.  We 
required  the  services  of  a  firm,  1  said 
that  could  quickly  enact  a  "strategic 
communications"  plan  to  help 
us.  I  hoped  that  the  firms  might  be  will- 
ing to  meet  with  me  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  during  a  trip  I  had 
planned  to  Washington. 


A, 


_t  around  three  on  a  pleasantly 
warm  February  afternoon,  Barry  Schu- 
macher, a  senior  vice  president  at 
APCO  Associates,  ushered  me  into  a 
conference  room  at  the  firm's  down- 
town Washington  office,  near  the  in- 
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ctionof  12th  and  H  Streets  N.W. 
ompanying  me  was  "Ricardo,"  a 
lish-born  Maldon  Group  consul- 
tant (in  actuality,  a  friend  1  had  re- 
cruited to  cunic  along,  sine  e  11  seemed 
unlikely  that  .1  firm  like  mine  would 
send  a  single  associate  to  meet  with 
potential  lobbying  firms).  AP(  !Owas 
the  first  firm  I  had  contacted,  because 
11  was  such  a  natural  candidate  to  n  1 
resent  Turkmenistan:  it  has  experi- 
ence working  not  just  on  behalf  of  au- 
thoritarian regimes  in  general     the 
dictatorship  of  General  Sam  Abac  ha 
in  Nigeria,  for  example,  which  em- 
ployed the  firm  in  1995,  the  same  year 
ir  hanged  nine  democracy  activists 
but  for  Caspian  regimes  in  particular, 
having  done  P.R.  work  for  the  oil-rich 
kleptocracy  of  Azerbaijan. 

APCO,  Schumacher  had  written  ea- 
gerly to  me  by  email,  had  "worked  on 
image,  policy,  foreign  investment  and 
reputation  issues  tor  a  host  of  govern- 
ments." He  touted  the  firm's  "ke\ 
professionals,"  among  them  former 
members  of  Congress  and  former  ad- 
ministration officials.  In  a  follow-up 
note,  he  did  ask  if]  might  provide  a  bit 
more  information  about  The  Maldon 
Group,  since,  for  obvious  reasons,  he 
hadn't  been  able  to  discover  anything 
about  it.  "We  prefer  to  be  discreet  due 
to  the  sensitivity  of  our  business,"  1 
replied.  Schumacher  understood;  he 
even  volunteered  that  APCO  would 
be  "more  than  willing  to  sign  a  confi- 
dentiality agreement."  I  assured  him 
that  if  we  were  to  proceed  to  the  stage 
of  contract  negotiations,  The  Maldon 
( Jroup  would  "certainly  be  able  to  sat- 
isfy any  reasonable  concerns"  about 
our  ability  to  pay,  but  until  then,  I 
wrote,  "we're  not  prepared  to  share 
much  more  than  what  I've  already  told 
you  at  the  level  of  preliminary  con- 
versations." To  which  Schumacher 
promptly  replied,  "I  understand,  and 
this  is  not  unusual  for  us." 

Now,  as  Ricardo  and  1  entered  the 
meeting  room,  three  of  Schumacher's 
colleagues  rose  from  their  seats  around 
a  conference  table  to  greet  us.  There 
was  Elizabeth  Jones,  a  former  assistant 
secretary  of  state  for  Europe  and  Eura- 
sia until  2005  and  an  ex-ambassador  to 
Kazakhstan;  Robert  Downen,  a  pro- 
fessorial type  in  a  shirt  and  tie  who 
had  previously  served  as  a  senior  aide 
to  Senator  Robert  Dole  and  was  a  fel- 
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low  at  the  ( .enter  foi  Strategic  &  In- 
ternational Studies;  and,  in  a  pinstriped 
suit,  Jennifer  Millerwise  Dyck,  a  former 
spokeswoman  for  the  (  'IA  (where,  1 
later  read  in  her  biography  I  received 
that  day,  she  "initiated  the  agency's 
first  coordinated  corporate  branding 
and  advertising  strategy")  and  for  Vice 
President  Dick  C  'henev. 

The  conference  room,  locati 
past  the  reception  desk,  was  bland  and 
sparsely  decorated.  A  coffeepot  and  a 
black  plastic  tray  of  cookies  lay  on  a 
counter! op  just  a(  loss  from  where  I  sat. 
After  ottering  us  refreshments,  Schu- 
macher commenced  with  a  PowerPoint 
slide  show,  which  he  projected  onto  a 
wall.  One  of  the  first  slides  was  called 
"Soft  Soundings,"  and  it  ran  through 
what  Schumacher  described  as  a  "vox 
populi  of  policymakers"  on  the  subject 
of  Turkmenistan,  gleaned  from  intei 
Mews  conducted  by  him  and  his  col- 
leagues in  preparing  for  the  meeting 
with  The  Maldon  Group.  Now  is 
"Turkmenistan's  most  important  mo- 
ment since  independence,"  read  one 
quote,  attributed  to  an  unnamed  foun- 
dation fellow.  "No  one  is  looking  for 
perfect  ion  on  democracy  and  human 
rights  reforms,"  read  a  second  sounding, 
this  one  from  an  administration  official. 
I  wagged  my  head,  encouraged  by  this 
welcome  news. 

"This  really  is  an  opportunity  to  de- 
tine  the  new  government  of  Turk- 
menistan," Schumacher  said,  and  at 
this  point  Jones  took  over.  After  speak- 
ing with  her  former  colleagues  at  the 
Slate  Department,  she  said,  she  had 
concluded  that  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion was  hoping  to  improve  relations 
with  the  Berdymukhamedov  govern- 
ment. Her  contacts  at  State  weren't 
expecting  "miracles"  in  terms  of  po- 
litical reform;  even  a  few  small  steps, 
like  the  new  Internet  cites,  would  pro- 
vide some  "good  hooks"  APCO  could 
use  to  promote  the  regime. 

"People  like  Beth  can  call  up  these 
policymakers,"  Schumacher  said  with 
a  shake  of  the  head,  as  if  he  himself 
were  in  aweofjones's  access.  "Getting 
information  like  that  with  a  couple  of 
phone  calls  is  priceless."  Schumacher 
said  he  had  made  calls  of  his  own  and 
had  learned  from  a  staff  director  at  "a 
key  committee"  that  hearings  on  the 
t<  >pic  of  energy  security  were  coming  up. 
"Turkmenistan  has  a  role  to  play  here 
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and  [that]  helps  us  r;1||, 
positive  way,"  he  said.  "lt'4w 
hook." 

In  addition  to  the  core  tea 
the  table,  Schumacher 
AP(  !(  >hadonhanda  numb« 
er  heavies  who  could  be  calf  up, 
to  assist  the  Turkmenistan  cJ  baij 

These  included  former  Sen.    1 

Riegle,  who,  Schumacher  si  1,  « 
tight  with  Senate  Majorid  bad 
Han,  Reid;and  former  Cong  f. 
Don  Bonker,  who  had  close  tt 
Tom  Lantos,  the  new   1  Vn 
chairman  of  the  House  Fore|i 
fairs  Committee.  But  what  al 
Republican  side?  I  asked  ui 
cern.  Schumacher  assured  me 
firm  had  access  to  people  in  b 
lies,  "not  because  we've  con 
money"  (though  APCO  empl  [ 
subsequently  discovered,  ha 
tributed  more  than  $100,000 
the  last  three  election  cycles) 
v  auseof  the  high  esteem  in  whl  \  rh 
firm's  stable  of  former  officials  w 
erally  held.  And,  he  added  with 
Dyck  had  such  strong  ties 
G.O.P.  that  she  alone  was  "w or 
of  APCO's  Democratic  lobb\ 

"What  can  I  say'"  Dyck  ci    . 
throwing  her  arms  out. 

Turning  to  media  strategy, 

macher  presented  APCO's  bro 

view  of  the  coverage.  The  bad 

almost  all  mentions  of  Turkmej 

were  negative.  On  the  upside, 

wasn't  very  much  coverage  to  spe 

Now  was  the  time  to  strike.  Wasi! 

worried,  I  asked,  that  the  Turl 

regime  would  be  held  to  impossible  ,. 

human-rights  standards/  Schumij  lei 

sought  to  put  my  mind  at  ease. 

any  P.R.  campaign  there  wete  bou 

be  "isolated  incidents  that  look 

and  it's  up  to  the  communications 

pany  to  figure  out  a  way  to  he  Ik 

about  them,  to  react  and  to  put  the 

proper  perspective,  to  make  sure  k 

don't  derail  the  campaign."  On  the  I 

er  hand,  he  allowed  that  something  I 

ally  terrible"— the  words  dangled  11  h 

air — would  be  hard  to  overcome. 

There  was  also  the  nagging  ques* 
of  public  disclosure.  Yes,  Schumacl 
said,  APCO  wi  mid  have  to  register  k 
The  Maldon  Group  would  need  to  |  I 
vide  some  additional  information! 
that  time,  but  there  was  no  neec  1 
l<  ise  sleep  aK  >ut  that.  "We  live  up  t(  1  1 
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it  and  letter  of  the  law,  hut  we 
lid  provide  minimal  information," 
jaid.  "[We'd]  say  we're  working  for 
e  Maldon  Group  on  behalf  of 
s|  government  and  would  file  semi- 
|  lual  reports.  And  that's  it." 
kit  what  if  we  get  calls  from  jour- 
ists?  I  asked. 
If  they  call  you,"  Jones  said  with 

a  big  smile,  "refer  them 

to  us." 
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^ater  in  the  presentation,  a  slide 

ealed  the  proposed  budget  for 

'CO's  Turkmenistan  operation: 

0,000  per  month,  plus  expenses 

•timated  at  about  10  percent  of 

s),  and  more  for  any  travel  outside 

1x1  Washington.  Paid  advertising  and 

:cial  events  would  cost  extra,  and 

humacher  proposed  that  we  set  up 

lew  website  for  the  Turkmen  Em- 

ssy  in  Washington,  which  would 

st  The  Maldon  Group  another 

5,000.4  In  total,  getting  out  our 

<  'ssage  about  a  new  and  improved 

irkmenistan  would  require  about 

00,000  over  the  first  year. 

What  would  we  get  for  our  money? 

PCO's  strategy  was  laid  out  on  a  slide 

titled  "Elements  of  a  Communica- 

ms  Program,"  of  which  there  were 

ur.  The  first  was  "policy  maker  out- 

a  ach,"  and  thanks  to  its  political  con- 

cts,  APCO  would  have  no  problem 

:re.  "Anyone  who  tells  you  they  can 

t  a  congressman  to  do  what  you  want 

ight  not  to  be  believed,  but  we  can 

t  in  the  door  and  make  the  case," 

:humacher  said. 

APCO  would  easily  be  able  to 

range  meetings  between  Turkmen 

ficials  and  key  members  of  Con- 

ij'ess,  and  might  be  able  to  organize 

I  fact-finding  trip  to  the  country  as 

i  ell.  Given  the  recent  scandal  sur- 

Ounding      the      lobbyist      Jack 

ij.bramoff,  it  would  be  difficult  and 

ven  unwise  for  The  Maldon  Group 

j  3  sponsor  a  congressional  trip  di- 

';ctly,  Schumacher  said,  but  there 

'ould  surely  be  official  delegations 

raveling  to  the  region,  and  "we 

This,  admittedly,  would  be  money  well  spent, 
'he  "Latest  News"  on  the  embassy's  current 
iebsite  dates  to  September  18,  2000,  and  in- 
'udes  one  item  about  a  phone  conversation  be- 
veen  the  Turkmenbashi  and  the  president  of 
Jzbekistan  and  another  that  reads,  "On  vir- 
in  lands  cotton  is  harvested  with  machines." 


have  the  contacts  to  urge  them  to 
stop  there." 

Downen  stepped  in  here,  suggest- 
ing it  was  premature  to  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  organizing  a  private 
junket  to  Turkmenistan  for  a  crew 
from  Congress.  True,  The  Maldon 
Group  shouldn't  organize  it  directly, 
but  he'd  had  personal  experience 
with  academic  groups  sponsoring 
trips.  "Maybe  Turkmenistan  has  a 
think  tank  or  university,"  he  offered. 
"Under  the  old  rules,  any  bona  fide 
academic  institution  could  sponsor 
[travel].  Under  the  new  rules  I'm  not 
sure,  but  I  can  check."5 

The  second  element  of  the  strategy 
was  a  "media  campaign."  In  a  slide  en- 
titled "Core  Media  Relations  Activi- 
ties," APCO  promised  to  "create  news 
items  and  news  outflow,"  organize 
media  events,  and  identify  and  work 
with  "key  reporters."  As  this  was  her 
field  of  expertise,  Dyck  presented  this 
slide.  The  media  would  be  receptive  to 
stories  about  Turkmenistan  with  the 
change  of  government,  she  said,  plus 
"energy  security  is  an  additional  hook. 
We  can  also  bring  things  like  Inter- 
net cafes  to  their  attention." 

In  addition  to  influencing  news  re- 
ports, Downen  added,  the  firm  could 
drum  up  positive  op-eds  in  newspapers. 
"We  can  utilize  some  of  the  think-tank 
experts  who  would  say,  'On  the  one 
hand  this  and  the  other  hand  that,' 
and  we  place  it  as  a  guest  editorial." 
Indeed,  Schumacher  said,  APCO  had 
someone  on  staff  who  "does  nothing 
but  that"  and  had  succeeded  in  placing 
thousands  of  opinion  pieces. 

Discussion  about  the  strategy's  third 
item — building  "coalition  support," 
which  meant  developing  seemingly 
independent  and  therefore  more  cred- 
ible allien  to  offer  favorable  views 
about  Turkmenistan — was  brief.  Au  a 
slide  on  the  topic  put  it,  we  would 
need  to  start  small,  given  that  the 
"closed  nature  of  country  has  inhibit- 

5  Indeed,  such  a  trip  can  be  arranged  under  the 
rules  passed  by  Congress  earlier  this  year. 
These  rules  say  that  lobbying  firms  cannot  pay 
for  or  arrange  for  congressional  travel — with 
three  exceptions:  one-day  trips,  travel  paid  for 
by  nonprofit  groups ,  and  travel  paid  for  by 
universities.  So  The  Maldon  Group's  very 
own  congressional  delegation  to  Turkmenistan 
would  essentially  be  ready  for  boarding  as  soon 
as  APCO  found  a  Turkmen  university  will- 
ing  hi  offii  tally  sjxmsoi  it 
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"Middle  class 
white  girls 

who  make  National  Honor 
Society  and  the 
cheerleading  squad 

do  not  grow  up 
to  visit  men  in 

'  ion . . . " 

— from  Visiting  Life 


VI  SITING 
LIFE 


Women      Doing     Time 
on     the      Outside 


mm 

It  began  as  an  attempt  to  do 
some  good  by  helping  a  talented 
inmate  with  his  writing.  But 
soon  Bridget  Kinsella  found  an 
unexpectedly  powerful ' 
relationship  with  a  "lifer"— and 
discovered  an  open  window  on 
the  community  of  brothers, 
mothers  and  lovers  whose  loved 
ones  are  behind  bars. 

'Bridget  KmseUa's  maximum- 
honesty  portrayal  of  a  soul 
broken  and  mended  in  "■ 
unlikely  of  settings  Ss^; 

moving,  gripping 
and  achingly  real. 

— Mary  Roach,  bestselling  author 
of  Stiff,  and  Spook 
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nvestment  and  exchanges."  For 
the  best  coalition  partners  would 
be  current  and  potential  corporate  in- 
vestors in   rurkmenistan,  as  well  as 
"think  i, ink  experts  and  academics." 
I  low  could  we  use  think  tanks  and 
academics?  1  wondered.  "I'm  glad  you 
asked,"  Schumacher  said  with  a  chuck- 
le. I  [e  flipped  to  the  next  slide,  which 
discussed  the  fourth  element  of  the 
campaign:  "events."  One  possibility, 
I  townen  said,  would  be  to  hold  a  forum 
on  U.S. -Turkmen  relations,  preferably 
built  around  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  by  a  Turkmen  offic  ial.  Possible 
hosts  would  include  The  Heritage 
Foundation,  the(  !enter  for  Strategic  ex 
International  Studies,  and  the  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations.  "Last  week  1 
contacted  a  number  of  colleagues  at 
think  tanks,"  I  )ownen  went  on.  "Some 
real  experts  could  easily  he  engaged  lo 
sponsor  or  host  a  public  forum  or  pan- 
el that  would  bring  in  congressional 
staff  and  journalists."  The  onh  cost 
would  he  refreshments  and  room 
rental  —  Schumacher    joked    thai 
AP<   O  would  hake  the  cookies  to  save 
The  Maldon  C  Jroup  a  little  mom  \ 
and  could  yield  a  tremendous  payoff.  "If 
we  can  get  a  paper  published  or  a 
speech  at  a  conference,  we  can  get  a 
friendly  member  of  Congress  to  inserl 
th. ii  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
get  that  printed  and  send  it  out,"  Schu- 
macher said.  "So  you  rake  one  event 
and  get  it  multiplied." 

Another  option,  he  explained, 
would  be  to  pay  Roll  Call  and  TheEcon 
omist  to  host  a  Turkmenistan  event. 
It  would  he  costlier  than  the  think- 
tank  route,  perhaps  around  $25,000, 
hut  in  compensation  we  would  haw 
tighter  control  over  the  proceedings, 
plus  gain  "the  imprimatur  of  a  re- 
spected third  party."  Inordei  that  the 
event  not  seem  like  paid  advertising, 
the  title  for  the  event  should  he  "big- 
ger than  your  theme,"  Schumacher  ex- 
plained, even  as  it  would  he-  put  to- 
gether in  a  wa\  "that  you  get  your 
message  across." 

So   we   wouldn't   call    n    "Turk 
menistan  Day"?  1  asked. 

No,  Schumacher  replied.  "Energy 
Security"  would  he  a  better  theme, 

"Or  'C  'aspi.m  Basin  Pipelines,'" 
Jones  added. 

"That's  how  you  de>  it,"  Schumach- 
er said.  The  Maldon  Group  wouldn't 
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have  lis  own  speaker  on  the  dais,  but 
AP(  O  would  line  up  a  few  people — 
possibilities  included  an  administra 
tion  official  or  an  executive  from  an 
Amei  ic  an  firm  involved  in  1  urk- 
menistan  -to  speak  foi   us    While 
promising  reform  was  important,  we 
would  probabh  want  to  focus  on  mat- 
ters like  energy  and  regional  security. 
"In  a  world  where  the  administration 
wants  some  realism,  there  may  he  ways 
to  yet  positive  messages  out,"  Schu- 
macher said.  A  concluding  slide  laid 
out  the  broad  benefits  that  The'  Maldon 
( iroup  could  expect  to  see  tor  our 
,000.  These  included  raising  lurk 
menistan's  profile  "as  a  nation  impor- 
tant to  the  United  States,"  building  a 
"broader  base  of  support"  for  the  coun- 
try, and  improving  media  coverage.  Af- 
ter a  senes  of  firm  handshakes,  I 
promised  I  would  be  hack  in  lotich  as 
soon  as  I  had  consulted  with 

1^  my  superiors  m  London, 
he  following  morning,  Ricardo 
and  I  headed  to  the  offices  of  C.'assuh 
ck  Associates,  perhaps  the  most  promi- 
nent of  all  the  Washington  lobby 
shops.'  It  was  founded  thirty-two  years 
ago  by  ( ierald(  assidy,  a  former  staffei 
foi  (  ieorge  McGovern,  and  tor  much 
of  its  existence-  was  known  as  a  strong- 
ly I  Viiiocr.it  ic  firm.  (  'assidy  pioneered 
the  practice  of  lobbying  tor  earmarks — 
the  polite  term  for  pork — bur  also  rep- 
resents Fortune  500  corporations  ,ls 
well  as  foreign  countries  and  businesses, 
hs  current  clients  include  Teodoro 
Obiang,  who  has  ruled  the  small 
African  nation  of  Equatorial  Guinea 

11  /  kkl  i>k  me  and  email  exchanges  with  am  oth- 
er /Dins    the  (  a) men  Croup,  which  attracted 
my  interest  becauseoj  its  work  for  Kazakhstan, 
and  The  Livingston  (  houp,  which  is  headed  by 
retired  (  'ongressman  Boh  Livingston  oj 
Louisiana  and  Lis  represented  Azerbaijan  and 
Turkey   Livingston's  icork  lor  the  Later  coun- 
try has  included  general  public  relations,  ad- 
vocating for  Ankara's  right  to  purchase  ad 
vanced  American  weaponry,  and  keeping 
(  ongress  from  declaring  as  genot  ide  the  Turk 
ish  massacre  oj  Armenians  during  the  early 
twentieth  century.  Both  firms  expressed  in- 
terest m  working  foi  The  Maldon  (  houpand 
offered  to  sign  confidentiality  agreements,  Inn 
they  also  made  efforts,  albeit  modest,  toward 
due  diligence  by  asking  foi  additional  infoi 
mation  about  my  firm,  and  so  \  canceled  my 
meetings  with  them.  Ij  The  Maldon  Group 
actually  existed,  though,  1  have  little  doubt 
that  both  /dims  would  ultimately  have  keen 
willing  to  handle  the  account 
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since    O?1',  when  he  execute 
i  I-    Between  1998  and  2006 
was  paid  more  than  $235  rr  ion 
lobbying  tees,  more  than  at 
In  m  in  Washington. 

Cassidy's  headquarters  a 
block  away  from  APCO's  b 
more  elegant.  The  firm  occu  «i 
entire  fourth  floor  of  its  huil   ly 
that  one  enters  the  offices  upo 
the  elevator.  A  receptionisl  w, 
cardo  and  me  into  a  large  co_ 
'""in  mih  a  beautiful  wood  ta 
tshed  to  a  bright  sheen.  The 
about  iwvnu  seats  around  th 
and  eight  settings  had  been  1 
with  a  glass,  each  set  atop  a  papc   oa 
er  embossed  with  the  in  m's  nan    i 
table  held  an  assortment  of  cam  U 
drinks,  a  pitcher  of  ice  wate  in 
lemon  slices,  a  cup  of  sharpened  p 
cils,  ami  a  pile  e>f  yellow  legal  p^  b, 
A  phalanx  of  six  Cassidy  o  h 
soe.n  entered  the  conference  ro< 
dressed  in  elegant  business  at 
varying  shades  of  black,  gray,  an 
blue.  There  was  Chuck  Dolan,  a  m 
senior  P.R.  consultant  for  the  At 
Edwards  campaign;  ( iordon  Speqjtl 
firm's  pudgy,  baby-faced  direor 
business  development;  tall,  thirtle 
aid  Warburg,  a  former  Hill  staffillr 
company  vice  president;  CFfci 
Moran,  who  during  the  meetinu 
me  she  had  previously  worked  foilfci 
di  Arabia  and  helped  boost  its  ill; 
with  an  "allies  program"  that senfi 
ttors  to  the  country;  and   Dm 
Bartlett,  another  P.R.  specialist  wis, 
firm  biography  said  he  had  helpedli 
porate  CEOs  "face  the  nation's  tofr 
est  journalists." 

The  sixth  member  of  the  Cai 
team,  and  its  clear  leader,  was  firm 
chairman  Oregg  Hartley,  whe>  w  at  I 
crew  cut  and  serious  manner  initial! 
minded  me  of  a  drill  sergeant;  but  s 
he  loosened  up  and  proved  to  poss< 
certain  folksy  appeal.  Until  200: 
had  been  a  top  aide  to  then  House 
jority  Whip  Roy  Blunt,  and  he  m;.ij 
tains  close  ties  to  top  Republican^ 
Congress.  When  Hartley  quit  his  111 
job  and  decided  to  become  a  lohhw, 
a  "bidding  war  for  his  services  ensue 
the  Washington  Post  later  report 
"(  assidy  ...won  it  with  an  offer  of  jjl 
under  $1  million  a  year,"  plus  a  "s 
stantial  percentage"  oi  the  lobby 
tees  Hartley  generated.  Hartley's  hit 
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ed  a  key  moment  in  Cassidy  & 
dates'  transformation  during  the 
decade  into  a  lobbying  enterprise 
is  increasingly  identified  with  the 
iblican  Party. 

s  was  the  case  with  APCO, 
idy  had  immediately  offered  to 
c  with  me.  In  an  initial  phone 
/ersation  with  Speed,  Hartley, 
Dolan,  the  three  had  asked 
a  few  softbal!  questions  about 
Maldon  Group   (and,   like 
X),  offered  to  sign  a  confiden- 
ts agreement)  before  they  be- 
their  sales  pitch.  Hartley  point- 
Dut  that  Cassidy's  work  for 
atorial  Guinea  was  "a  very  simi- 
sort  of  representation  to  what 
w  're  talking  about"  with  Turk- 
listan.  The  Obiang  regime  had 
ived  a  bit  of  bad  publicity — he 
itioned  here  a  banking  scandal 
olving  the  government — and 
sidy's  first  job  had  been  "to 
itify  inaccurate  or  biased  stories 
try  to  correct  them."7  Hartley 
boasted  about  Cassidy's  politi- 
K  contacts,  saying,  "We  strongly 
eve  in  a  bipartisan  [approach] 
mirroring  the  power  structure.  . 
7ou  have  to  find  champions  on 
h  sides." 

iartley  returned  to  that  theme 
ing  the  meeting  at  Cassidy's  of- 
.  His  firm,  he  said  after  passing  Ri- 
do  and  me  copies  of  a  corporate 
chure,8  had  "strong  personal  rela- 
nships"  with  policymakers,  and 
:  just  to  a  committee  chairman 
e  and  there,  as  was  the  case  with 
le  of  its  competitors.  Cassidy  had 

found  this  amusing,  because  he  almost 
ainly  was  thinking  of  me:  in  2003,  while 
king  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  1  had 
ken  the  story  of  the  hundreds  of  millions 
lollars  of  Equatorial  Guinea?  oil  rev- 
es  that  were  deposited  at  Riggs  Bank  in 
ishington,  under  Obiang  s  effective  con- 
.  A  Senate  investigation  not  only  con- 
\ted  what  I  had  reported  but  uncovered 
n  more  dirt,  such  as  the  fact  that  Obiang 
I  family  members  had  stashed  millions  of 
'ars  in  offshore  accounts. 

he  brochure  said  that  Cassidy  offered  "A 
idition  of  Ethics  and  Integrity  that  goes 
the  core  of  our  beliefs"  and  made  the 
im,  a  brazenly  cynical  one  even  by  the 
ndards  of  Washington,  that  Gerald  Cos- 
y  had  founded  the  firm  "to  ensure  that 
lericans  have  access  and  the  ability  to 
•rcise  their  First  Amendment  right  to  pe- 
on their  government . " 


ties  across  the  board — at  the  staff 
level,  the  committee  level,  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  leadership, 
and  the  administration. 

"We  know  you're  talking  to  other 
firms,"  Hartley  said  pointedly.  "You're 
going  to  have  a  hard  time  matching 
.  .  .  [the]  types  of  successes"  his  firm 
had  racked  up.  For  example,  thanks  to 
Cassidy's  aggressive  media  strategy 
and  trips  it  had  organized  to  Equato- 
rial Guinea  for  congressional  staffers, 
things  were  now  looking  up  for  the 
government  there.  The  proof:  three 
years  ago,  Hartley  said,  Parade 
Magazine  had  ranked  Obiang  as  "the 
world's  sixth  worst  dictator,"  grimac- 
ing as  he  stated  that  last  word.  "He's 
still  not  a  great  guy,"  he  went  on,  "but 
he's  not  in  the  top  ten  anymore,  and 
we  can  take  some  credit  for  helping 
them  figure  out  how  to  work  down 
that  list.  Is  he  going  to  win  the  U.N. 
humanitarian  award  next  year?  No, 
he's  not,  but  we're  making  progress."9 

Now  Warburg  took  over  the  meet- 
ing. He  talked  with  some  passion 
about  two  "remarkable  lobbying  cam- 
paigns" that  the  firm  had  been  in- 
volved with,  both  of  which  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  U.S. 
government  to  move  "against  its  ex- 
press will."  The  first  was  eliminating 
a  longtime  trade  embargo  against 
Vietnam,  which  the  firm  had 
achieved  over  the  opposition  of  the 
families  of  POWs  and  MIAs.  The 
key  to  success  was  assembling  an  out- 
side pressure  group  called  the  Multi- 
national Business  Development 
Coalition,  which  was  made  up  of  ma- 
jor American  coiporations  seeking 
business  in  Vietnam.  "The  U.S.  had 
no  relations,"  Warburg  said.  "We 
changed  that  policy,  ended  the  em- 
bargo, and  opened  Vietnam  up  to 
U.S.  economic  exchange." 

The  second  campaign,  Warburg 
said,  involved  winning  permission  in 
1995  for  President  Lee  Teng-hui  of 
Taiwan  to  make  a  private  visit  to  the 
United  States  "over  the  express  oppo- 

9  When  1  checked  later,  the  progress  seemed 
pretty  modest.  Obiang  is  indeed  out  of  Pa- 
rade's top  ten  list  for  2007;  now  he's  num- 
ber eleven.  In  a  brief  summary ,  Parade  not- 
ed that  in  2003,  "state  radio  announced 
that  Obiang  'is  in  permanent  contact  with 
The  Almighty'  and  that  he  'can  decide  to  kill 
without  anyone  calling  him  to  account  and 
without  going  to  Hell.'" 
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sition  of  the  executive  branch."  Ai 
the  nine,  Taiwan's  embassy  wasn't 
even  allowed  to  lobby  in  Washington 
without  permission  from  the  State  De- 
partment. Evading  that  obstacle  was 
simple:  since  the  government  couldn't 
retain  i  )assidy,  a  Taiwanese  think  tank 
fronting  for  it  did.  President  Bill  Clin- 
ton had  said  he  wouldn't  allow  Lee  to 
come  to  the  United  States,  so  Cassidy, 
Warburg  recounted,  began  a  campaign 
to  lobby  Congress.  After  both  cham- 
bers passed  resolutions  in  support  of  a 
visit  by  Lee,  the  White  House  caved. 
"The  president  of  the  United  States 
reversed  policy,"  said  Warburg.  The 
campaign  had  been  so  brilliant,  in  fact, 
that  graduate  students  had  written  the- 
ses on  it. 

Warburg  also  mentioned  his  past 
work  for  Merhav,  an  Israeli  firm  with 
major  interests  in  Turkmenistan,  for 
which  Cassidy  had  obtained  Export- 
Import  Bank  financing  for  a  trans- 
Caspian  pipeline.  Unlike  the  case 
with  other  lobbying  firms  The  Mal- 
don  Group  might  hire,  "We  really 
know  Turkmenistan.  It  wouldn't  be 
on-the-job  training  for  lis." 

When  Warburg  had  represented 
Merhav,  he  met  a  number  of  Turk- 
men officials.  "Unfortunately,  the 
previous  government  had  a  history  of 
shuffling  ministers,"  he  said.  "I  won't 
pursue  the  metaphor."  To  which 
Hartley  added,  "We  won't  ask  where 
all  of  them  were  shuffled!"  There  was 
general  merriment,  which  seemed  in- 
appropriate, given  that  sixteen  min- 
isters were  jailed  or  sent  into  internal 
exile  last  year,  one  of  whom  is  be- 
lieved to  have  died  in  prison. 

Hartley  announced  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  a  feu  questions 
about  The  Maldon  Group.  I  would 
he  as  helpful  as  I  could,  I  replied,  but 
discretion  was  our  firm's  lifeblood; 
while  it  pained  me  "to  look  like  I'm 
being  evasive,"  there  wasn't  much  I 
could  say. 

"We're  going  to  ask  questions,  and 
you  may  have  to  throw  the  wall  up," 
Hartley  said.  "Don't  mention  names  ii 
you  can't  mention  names." 

The  questions  were  quite  easy  to 
handle:  I  did  little  more  than  toss 
out  the  same  scraps  of  information  I 
had  giv<  n  '1-  _mii  before.  We  were  a 
small  group  f  British,  Middle  East- 
ern, and  E:  -    rn  European  investors; 


we  had  a  close  relationship  to  the 
government,  but  there  were  no 
Turkmen  officials  involved  in  The 
Maldon  Group.  I  reiterated  my  con- 
cerns about  public-disclosure  re 
quirements,  and  I  l.utle\  assured  me  I 
could  rest  easy.  "We  have  to  disclose 
who  we  represent,  but  there  doesn't 
have  to  be  great  detail,"  he  said. 
"The  way  we  would  handle  this, 
there'd  be  very  little  about  you  and 
virtually  none  about 
your  investors." 
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hen  it  was  time  for  the  hard 
sell,  Warburg  began  by  giving  me  a 
piece  of  intelligence  he  had  picked 
up — something,  he  said,  tor  me  to 
share  "with  your  friends  and  in- 
vestors back  in  England."  The  previ- 
ous week,  he  claimed,  there  had 
been  a  meeting  on  Turkmenistan  at 
the  highest  level  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. "We'd  like  to  make  sure 
you're  on  the  agenda  tor  the  next 
such  meeting,"  he  said  pointedly. 
"We'd  like  to  be  involved  in  prep- 
ping  the  individuals  before  such  a 
meeting,  and  we'd  like  to  be  in- 
volved in  interpreting  the  outcome 
to  your  investors,  and  through  you 
to  the  government  in  a  way  that  re- 
ally empowers  you  in  that  market." 
Hartley,  too,  sought  to  emphasize 
how  interested  Cassidy  was  in  win- 
ning the  contract.  "This  is  the  sort 
ot  thing  we  do  extremely  well,"  he 
said  at  one  point.  "It's  the  kind  ot 
stuff  that  gets  our  juices  flowing." 

Oi  course,  there  was  the  question 
of  money,  specifically  how  much  of 
it  The  Maldon  Group  would  need  to 
hire  Cassidy.  For  Turkmenistan, 
Hartley  said,  there  could  be  no 
quick,  easy  solutions;  hence,  he  pro- 
posed a  three-year  effort  at  from  $1.2 
million  to  $1.5  million  annually — 
and  that  could  run  higher,  he 
warned,  if  a  do-gooder  organization 
like  a  human-rights  group  targeted 
the  regime,  necessitating  intensified 
spin  control  by  the  firm's  lobbyists. 
"You've  looked  at  our  bios,"  he  said. 
"Look  at  our  track  record  and  what 
we've  charged  for  other  representa- 
tions . . .  and  you'll  see  you're  not  be- 
ing gouged." 

While  insisting  that  I  didn't  write 
the  checks,  I  said  the  figure  seemed 
reasonable  to  me. 
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"Others  will  do  it  for  less, 
won't  get  people  with  our  exj 
our  knowledge  of  TurkmeniM  l 
ties  i,i  |the|  State  [I  Vpartmt 
tional  Security  I  louncil,  and  s( 
ot  the  intelligence  communif 
burg  said. 

'  assiJy  saw-  its  strategy  as; 
two  central  prongs,  one  t 
policymakers  and  the  other 
ing  the  media.   Among  th 
tions  I'd  asked  had  been  whj 
was  advisable  to  arrange  a 
Turkmenistan  for  members 
gress.  Hartley  said  that  it  wa: 
would  be  critical  to  pick  "tl 
members  of  Congress,"  wh 
defined  as  those  with  "a 
that  will  be  instrumental  in 
ing  progress  on  our  represent 
As  at  APCO,  the  Cassidy  te 
that  the  post-Abramoff  c 
would  make  it  harder  to  arr 
private  trip  for  members  o 
gress — "but  not  impossibll 
Hartley's  words.  In  the  meantB 
less  visible  trip  for  Hill  stjft 
could  be  more  easily  accompli* 

Bringing  Turkmen  officii 
Washington  was  also  a  m 
though  we  needed  to  be  realism 
The  Maldon  Group  said  it  wit  I 
Berdymukhamedov  to  addrll 
joint  session  of  Congress,  Cs~ 
would  tell  you  that's  not  posB 
Warburg  said.  On  the  other  Ivti 
might  Cassidy  he  able  to  arranT 
coffee  in  the  Senate  Foreign  j 
tions  hearing  room  of  the  ■ 
Capitol  where  the  foreign  mint 
is  warmly  received?"  Yes,  it  e 
well  might. 

Also,  The  Maldon  Group  sh'tj 
not  underestimate  the  value  ojA 
ranging  a  trip  to  Turkmenistan 
journalists  and  think-tank  anal.il 
which  was  something  Dolan  sai  1 
had  done  tor  the  Valdai  Inte 
tional  Discussion  Club,  a  gr| 
funded  by  Russian  interests  tha 
fers  all-expenses-paid  trips  to  Ruji 
Amid  the  general  pampering,  \ 
Western  academics  and  repor 
who  attend  are  granted  audierj 
with  senior  Russian  political  figuj 
During  the  meeting,  Dolan  sin 
described  it  as  a  way  to  give  pec 
"firsthand  information"  and  m! 
tioned  that  past  attendees  had 
eluded  Ariel  Cohen  of  The  Herit 
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ation,  Marshall  Goldman  of 
frd,  and  Jim  Hoagland  of  the 
ington  Post.10  A  similar  pro- 
might  work  for  Turkmenistan, 
;gested. 

o  weeks  after  the  meeting,  Cas- 

id  out  more  of  its  strategic  think  - 

a  twelve-page  proposal  that  it 

3  me  by  email.  The  firm's  lobby- 

juld  educate  senior  government 

Is  and  opinion  makers  "on  posi- 

levelopments  taking  place  in 

ifnenistan,"  and  would  sell  the 

ry  on  the  basis  of  its  "strategic 

tance  in  Central  Asia"  and  the 

al  role"  it  could  play  in  American 

y  security.  Cassidy's  preliminary 

ch  already  had  determined  that 

was  "accelerated  interest"  in 

nenistan  "at  the  highest  levels  of 

ar  .S.  government."  This  was  a  great 

tunity,  since  it  would  make  it  eas- 

reach  out  to  government  officials 

11  as  the  media,  but  it  also  pre- 

i  a  challenge,  as  "greater  attention 

ring  greater  scrutiny." 

course,  "attention"  and  "scruti- 

ire  essentially  synonymous;  the 

reason  that  more  of  it  posed  a 

enge  to  Cassidy's  proposed  lob- 

;  campaign  was  that  in  the  case  of 

menistan,  the  truth  was  almost 

r  good.  Cassidy  had,  in  fact,  al- 

r  uncovered  troubling  news:  "We 

become  aware,"  the  proposal  said 

lously,  "of  U.S.  determination  to 

-.ssively  push  an  agenda  of  human 

s  and  democratic  reforms  in  ex- 

ge  for  greater  engagement  with 

^abat."  (This  supposed  discovery 

surely  a  scare  tactic.  The  Bush 

dnistration  has  openly  prioritized 

ter  returning  from  his  Valdai  trip  last 
Hoagland  wrote  a  critical  but  not  en- 
unflattering  piece  about  Vladimir 
,  whom  he  and  other  junketeers  had 
'at  his  sprawling  dacha  in  suburban 
ow."  The  Russian  president  had  taken 
ions  from  the  group  "between  servings 
:opus  carpaccio ,  baked  sea  bass  and  figs 
yogurt  sorbet,  all  prepared  by  his  Ital- 
hef  and  washed  down  by  an  unassum- 
inot  grigio."  Other  Valdai  Club  mem- 
vxve  been  even  more  cooperative.  Soon 
returning  from  his  Valdai-sponsored 
~sion,  Cohen  co-authored  an  essay  that 
i  on  Congress  to  approve  Permanent 
nal  Trade  Relations  with  Russia,  saying 
successful  approval  of  such  legislation 
d  be  "an  important  step  in  strengthen- 
\e  U.S. -Russia  economic  relationship." 
ke  Hoagland,  he  didn't  mention  any- 
about  who  sponsored  his  vacation. 


trade  and  business  promotion,  not  hu- 
man rights,  with  other  major  Caspian 
energy  producers.  According  to  a  well- 
placed  source,  State  Department  offi- 
cials have  made  it  very  clear  that  the 
Bush  Administration's  major  policy 
goal  in  Turkmenistan  is  opening  the 
country  to  investment  by  U.S.  energy 
firms.)  To  deal  with  the  threat  of 
scrutiny,  Cassidy  would  seek  to  drive 
"the  story  being  told  about  Turk- 
menistan by  the  media,  rather  than 
merely  reacting  to  it.  By  engaging  with 
correspondents,  we  will  coordinate  a 
global  message  about  political,  social 
and  economic  progress." 

As  part  of  this  initiative,  the  firm 
would  plant  pro-Turkmenistan  op-eds 
from  friendly  authors  it  recruited.  Cas- 
sidy would  also  put  together  "a  list  of 
potential  vulnerabilities,  such  as  hu- 
manitarian issues,  social  conditions  and 
otherwise —  With  these  issues  in  mind, 
we  will  conduct  'worst-case'  scenario 
planning  and  response  development 
by  anticipating  crises,  preparing  spokes- 
people,  [and]  drafting  statements."  In 
other  words,  Cassidy  would  have  an 
emergency-response  network  in  place 
should,  for  example,  opposition  mem- 
bers happen  to  be  mowed  down  by  gov- 
ernment guns.  "We  will  be  your  eyes 
and  ears  in  Washington, 
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D.C.,"  the  proposal  said. 


n  the  weeks  after  my  meetings, 
both  APCO  and  Cassidy  contacted 
me,  eager  to  carry  out  the  Turkmen 
campaign.  I  replied  with  notes  of  re- 
gret, explaining  that  The  Maldon 
Group  was  unsure  about  how  to  pro- 
ceed but  that  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  their  services  would  not  be  re- 
quired. Still,  it  was  hard  not  to  day- 
dream about  what  might  have  been 
accomplished  for  the  "newly  elected 
government  of  Turkmenistan"  if  I'd 
actually  had  the  few  million  dollars  to 
spare.  In  May,  I  attended  "Angola 
Day,"  an  all-day  conference  that  had 
been  organized  on  behalf  of  the 
regime  of  President  Jose  Eduardo  Dos 
Santos,  which,  while  not  equaling 
the  Turkmen  rulers  in  flair,  is  never- 
theless one  of  the  most  crooked  and 
predatory  in  the  world.  Angola  Day's 
sponsors  included  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, which  hosted  the  event  at  its 
downtown  headquarters,  the  Angolan 


government,  and  the  U.S. -Angola 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  re- 
ceives financial  support  from  Amer- 
ican oil  companies. 

It  was  impossible  to  say  whether  a 
lobbying  firm  was  directly  involved 
in  orchestrating  the  event.  But  oth- 
er than  its  unfortunate  title — had 
APCO  been  running  the  show,  it 
would  have  been  something  like 
"Africa  and  American  Energy  Secu- 
rity: Partners  in  Prosperity" — Ango- 
la Day  was  straight  out  of  the  play- 
books  laid  out  for  Turkmenistan:  it 
had  the  imprimatur  of  a  respected 
third  party  (the  Wilson  Center),  a 
coalition  of  corporate  allies,  and  a 
smattering  of  pliant  academics  and 
officials  who  seemed  more  than 
willing  to  pen  a  friendly  op-ed  if 
need  be.  The  keynote  speaker  was 
Joaquim  David,  Angola's  elegantly 
tailored  industry  minister,  and  as  1 
watched  him  deliver  his  address,  it 
was  hard  not  to  think  of  a  Turkmen 
official  on  that  same  dais,  giving 
voice  to  the  same  empty  slogans 
and  catchwords,  speaking  (as  David 
did)  of  his  government's  commit- 
ment to  sustainable  development, 
environmental  protection,  and  so- 
cial justice — despite  the  fact  that 
Dos  Santos  has  done  absolutely 
nothing  to  demonstrate  these  com- 
mitments. I  was  especially  wistful 
during  the  coffee  break,  when  I 
could  see  the  real  business  of  the 
conference  being  conducted.  Here 
was  Witney  Schneidman,  a  former 
State  Department  official  and  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S. -Angola  Chamber, 
approaching  every  Angolan  official 
he  saw  with  an  unctuous  ear-to-ear 
grin  on  his  face;  Hank  Cohen,  a  for- 
mer assistant  secretary  of  state  and 
former  lobbyist  for  Angola,  chatting 
up  the  diamond  magnate  Maurice 
Tempelsman;  a  Chevron  executive 
and  an  official  from  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, greeting  each  other  like  long- 
lost  friends. 

It  was  a  vision  of  just  how  regimes 
like  Angola  and  Azerbaijan,  Nigeria 
and  Equatorial  Guinea,  the  serial  ab- 
rogators  of  "human  dignity,"  can  make 
and  keep  their  wealthy  American 
friends.  Someday  soon,  perhaps,  the 
same  will  happen  for  Turkmenistan — 
God  and  lobbyists  willing.  ■ 
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George  W.  Bush  says,  "History  will  judge  what  I'm  about,"  but  his  legacy  already 
can  he  seen  throughout  the  capital,  in  the  astounding  100  private  office  buildings 
that  have  been  huilt  or  redeveloped  in  downtown  Washington  (seen  here  in  a  re- 
cent satellite  image)  since  2001.  These  new  edifices  stand  as  monuments  to  a  radical 
outsourcing  of  the  federal  government — total  dollars  spent  on  contractors  have  dou- 
bled under  Bush,  with  halt  <>t   ill  contracts  dispensed  without  competitive  bidding; 
private  employees  working  on  federal  contracts  now  outnumber  actual  federal  em- 
ployees. D.C.  architecture  has  long  been  used  to  reflect  our  ideals  of  governance: 
during  the  New  Deal,  federal  offices  completed 
along  the  north  side  of  the  National  Mall  used  clas- 
sical motifs  to  harken  hack  to  democratic  Athens 
and  republican  Rome;  the  Great  Society  public 
huildings  to  the  Mall's  south  employed  modernist 
designs  to  evoke  the  prudent  planning  of  federal 
technocrats.  Yet  the  private  buildings  of  the  Bush 
boom  show  that  such  quaint  notions  of  government 
are  now  out  of  style. 


Built  into  the  preserved  exteriors  of  several  Gilded 
Age  offices,  one  of  which  it  takes  its  name  from,  the 
newly  opened  Atlantic  Building  emphasizes  a  con- 
tinuity between  past  and  present.  The  building  is  es- 
sentially the  house  that  Medicare  Part  D  built. 
Conceived  of  by  Bush,  lobbied  tor  by  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Research  and  Manufacturers  of  America  (PhRMA),  and 
pushed  through  by  then-Congressman  Billy  Tauzin,  the  2003  Medicare 
law  ensured  that  the  government  would  buy  wholesale  quantities .  >t 
prescription  drugs  at  retail  prices.  Today,  PhRMA  is  one  ot  the  At- 
lantic Building's  chief  tenants,  and  Tauzin  reports  to  work  there  as 
PhRMA's  president.  With  the  number  of  lobbyists  having  doubled 
under  Bush,  fellow  tenant  Alston  &.  Bird  is  among  the  many  law/lob- 
bying firms  that  have  moved  into  larger  offices.  The  Atlantic  Build- 
ing of  the  1890s  also  housed  corporate  attorneys  who  worked  to 
grease  the  wheels  of  government,  making  the  current  building — at 
six  times  the  size  of  the  original — a  fitting  shrine  to  both  old-school 
influence  peddling  and  its  new,  expanded  form. 


The  west  wing  of  Capital  Gallery,  this  just-completed,  prism-shaped  pri- 
vate i  iffice  block,  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  its  neighbor,  a  complex  of  John- 
son-era boxy  public  buildings.  Numerous  private  contractors  have  offices 
in  Capital  Gallery,  including  the  top  federal  contractor,  Lockheed  Martin. 
Because  Lockheed  derives  the  vast  majority  of  its  revenues  from  taxpayer 
dollars  (nearly  $20  billion  in  2005  from  the  Pentagon  alone),  it  operates 
more  like  a  federal  agency  than  a  private  company.  By  contrast,  the  Energy  Department, 
headquartered  a  block  away,  has  itself  become  more  escrow  account  than  federal  agency, 
since  it  paid  out  94  percent  of  its  2005  budget  to  contractors.  With  its  reflective  glass 
exteriors  that  afford  tenants  a  clear  view  out  but  outsiders  no  view  in,  Capital  Gallery 
accurately  models  the  lack  of  transparency  in  the  contracting  process:  unlike  federal  agen- 
cies, ...  infractors  are  not  subject  to  Freedom  of  Information  Act  requests. 
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The  101  Constitution  building  sits  here  on  the  commercial  property  closest  to  the  Capi- 
tol— a  prestigious  Mall  location  that  would  seem  destined  for  an  important  govern- 
ment building.  In  fact,  a  great  deal  of  government  business  that  historically  took  place 
in  public  offices  is  now  carried  out  in  this  private  building.  One  tenant,  the  Federal  Pol- 
icy Group,  specializes  in  writing  tax  legislation,  something  the  Constitution  expressly 
says  should  happen  across  the  street,  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Another  occupant, 
Van  Scoyoc  Associates,  secures  earmarks  for  private-  and  public-sector  clients.  Among 
its  top  selling  points,  101  Constitution  promises  prospective  lessees  "unparalleled  access 
to  leaders."  Indeed,  the  opulent  Charlie  Palmer  steak  house 
on  the  building's  ground  floor  is  one  of  the  city's  most  pop- 
ular spots  for  political-action-committee  fund-raisers. 


The  stately  new  headquarters  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  built  here  next  to 
Union  Station,  goes  out  of  its  way  to  look  gov- 
ernmental. Large  bald-eagle  seals  hang  on  the 
two  stone  pillars  marking  the  building's  en- 
trance, and  its  atrium  wall  is  made  of  see- 
through  glass,  a  design  feature  commonly  used  to  evoke  the  trans- 
parency of  democratic  government,  such  as  in  several  recently 
built  federal  courthouses.  Yet  one  in  six  SEC  employees  is  a  pri- 
vate contractor,  and  the  complex  itself,  despite  being  home  to 
a  federal  agency,  is  privately  owned.  (Rent:  $3,800,000  a 
month.)  Of  the  4-4  million  square  feet  of  federally  occupied  of- 
fice space  added  to  the  Washington  area  since  2000,  3.4  mil- 
lion are  in  private  buildings.  The  new  headquarters  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  also  a  private  building,  another 
embodiment  of  this  furtive  bluning  of  public  and  private  un- 
der Bush.  Leslie  Shepherd,  the  chief  architect  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  agency  that  oversees  the  gov- 
ernment's real  estate  needs,  says  this  is  the  point:  "To  John  Q. 
Public,  they  are  government  buildings.  It  says  'Department  of 
Transportation'  on  the  front." 


The  existing  public  buildings  of  official  Washington  have  not  been  razed  or  vacated,  but 
the  departments  they  house  increasingly  function  only  to  funnel  tax  dollars  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  The  headquarters  of  the  Interior  Department  (shown  here),  the  first  build- 
ing in  the  capital  authorized  and  constructed  under  Franklin  Roosevelt,  aimed  to  show 
through  its  style  of  "stripped  classicism"  that  the  ancient  ideal  of  popular  government  was 
still  relevant  in  the  modern  world.  Yet  under  Bush,  Interior  has  outsourced  the  management 
of  public  lands,  hatched  plans  to  replace  park  rangers  with  contract  workers,  and  even 
closed  off  the  Mall  for  an  "NFL  Kickoff'  concert  cosponsored  by  Pepsi.  In  the  adminis- 
tration's most  audacious  privatization  plan — outsourcing  a  war — Interior  has  issued  con- 
tracts on  behalf  of  the  Pentagon,  most  notably  for  the  private  interrogators  implicated 
in  the  Abu  Ghraib  prison  scandal.  Even  as  the  outward  signs  of  privatization  cover  more 
of  the  D.C.  landscape,  the  edifices  built  under  FDR  and  LBJ  remain;  the  ideals  of  popu- 
lar government  tbese  older  buildings  embody,  however,  have  become  a  facade.  ■ 
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Exploring  the  post-American  landscape 
By  Rebecca  Solnit 


ntil  recently  there  was  a  frieze 
unci  the   lobby   of   the   Hotel 

ntchartrain  in  downtown  Detroit, 

vaively  charming  painting  of  a 

ested  lakerront  landscape 

th  Indians  peeping  out 

m  behind  the  trees.  The 

tel  was  built  on  the  site 

Fort  Pontchartrain  du 
'troit,  the  old  French  gar- 

on  that  three  hundred 
ars  ago  held  a  hundred  or 

pioneer  families  inside  its 
ills  while  several  thou- 
rid  Ottawas  and  Hurons 
id  Potawatomis  went 
'Out  their  business  out- 
le,  but  the  frieze  evoked 
i  era  before  even  that  rude 
ructure  was  built  in  the 
sh  woodlands  of  the  place 
tat  was  not  yet  Michigan 
'  the  United  States. 
:raped  clear  by  glaciers 
iring  the  last  ice  age,  the 
ndscape  the  French  in- 
vaded was  young,  soggy, 
id  densely  forested.  The 
ver  frontage  that  would  become 
'etroit  was  probably  mostly  sugar 
iaple  and  beech  forest,  with  black 
;h  or  mixed  hardwood  swamps,  a 

ebecca  Solnit  lives  in  San  Francisco  and  is 
e  author  of  several  books,  including  A 
eld  Guide  to  Getting  Lost  and,  must  re- 
ntly,  Storming  the  Gates  of  Paradise. 
er  last  article  for  Harper's  Magazine, 

The  Uses  of  Disaster,"  appeared  in  the 

ktober  2005  issue. 


few  patches  of  conifers,  and  the  occa- 
sional expanse  of  what  naturalists 
like  to  call  wet  prairie — grasslands 
you  might  not  want  to  walk  on.  The 


Indians  killed  the  trees  by  girdling 
them  and  planted  com  in  the  clear- 
ings, but  the  wild  rice  they  gathered 
and  the  fish  and  game  they  hunted 
were  also  important  parts  of  their 
diet.  One  pioneer  counted  badger, 
bear,  fisher,  fox,  mink,  muskrat,  por- 
cupine, rabbit,  raccoon,  weasel,  wild- 
cat, wolf,  and  woodchuck  among  the 
local  species,  and  cougar  and  deer 
could  have  been  added  to  the  list. 


The  French  would  later  recruit  the 
Indians  to  trap  beaver,  which  were 
plentiful  in  those  once-riverine  terri- 
tories— detroit  means  "strait"  or  "nar- 
rows," but  in  its  thirty-two- 
mile  journey  from  Lake  St. 
Clair  to  Lake  Erie,  the  De- 
troit River  also  had  several 
tributaries,  including  Par- 
ent's Creek,  which  was  later 
named  Bloody  Run  after 
some  newly  arrived  English 
soldiers  managed  to  lose  a 
fight  they  picked  with  the 
local  Ottawas. 

Fort  Pontchartrain  was 
never  meant  to  be  the  center 
ot  a  broad  European  settle- 
ment. It  was  a  trading  post,  a 
garrison,  and  a  strategic  site 
in  the  scramble  between  the 
British  and  the  French  to 
dominate  the  North  Ameri- 
can interior.  Cadillac,  the 
ambitious  Frenchman  who 
established  the  fort  in  1701, 
invited  members  of  several 
Indian  nations  to  surround 
the  fort  in  order  to  facilitate  more  fre- 
quent trading,  but  this  led  to  clashes 
not  just  between  nations  but  between 
races.  Unknown  Indians  set  fire  to  Fort 
Pontchartrain  in  1703,  and  the  Fox 
skirmished  there  in  1712.  After  the 
English  took  over  in  1760,  deteriorat- 
ing relations  with  the  local  tribes  cul- 
minated in  the  three-year-long,  near- 
ly successful  Ottawa  uprising  known  as 
Pontiac's  Rebellion. 


lotographs  from  Detroit  by  Misty  [  >  i  [ei 
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Tins  is  all  ancient  history,  but  it 
Joes  foreshadow  the  racial  conflicts 
that  never  went  away  in  Detroit, 
though  now  white  people  constitute 
the  majority  who  surround  and  re- 
sent the  83  percent  black  city.  It's  as 
it  the  tort  had  been  turned  inside 
out — and,  in  tact,  in  the  1940s  a  six- 
foot-tall  concrete  wall  was  built 
along  Eight  Mile  Road,  which  traces 
Detroit's  northern  limits,  to  contain 
the  growing  Atncan-American  pop- 
ulation. And  this  inversion  exposes 
another  paradox.  North  ot  Eight 
Mile,  the  mostly  white  suburbs  seem 
conventional,  and  they  may  face  the 
same  doom  as  much  ot  conventional 
suburban  America  it  sprawl  and 
auto-based  civilization  die  off  with 
oil  shortages  and  economic  decline. 
South  oi  Eight  Mile,  though,  De- 
troit is  racing  to  a  far  less  pre- 
dictable future. 

It  is  a  remarkable  city  now,  one  in 
which  the  clock  seems  to  be  running 
backward  as  its  buildings  disappear  and 
its  population  and  economy  decline. 
The  second  time  I  visited  Detroit  I 
tried  to  stay  at  the  Pontchartram,  but 


the  lobby  was  bisected  by  drywall,  the 
mural  seemed  doomed,  and  the  wh<  tie 
place  was  under  some  form  ot  remod- 
eling iliai  resembled  rum,  with  puddles 
in  the  lobby  and  holes  in  the  walls, 
tew  Stafl  people,  fewer  guests,  and 
strange  grinding  noises  at  odd  hours.  1 
checked  out  aftei  one  night  because  ot 
the  cold  wafer  coming  out  ot  the  hot- 
water  t.ip  and  the  generally  spooky  feel 
ing  generated  by  trying  to  sleep  in  a 
41  3-room  high-rise  hotel  with  almost 
no  other  guests.  1  was  sad  to  see  the 
frieze  on  its  way  out,  but — still — as  I 
have  explored  this  city  over  the  last 
tew  years,  I  have  seen  an  oddly  heart- 
ening new  version  of  the  landscape  it 
portrays,  a  landscape  that  is  not  eiuite 
post-apocalyptic  but  that  is  strange- 
ly— and  sometime  even 
beautifully — post-American. 


,. 


T 

1 


his  continent  has  not  seen  a 
transformation  like  Detroit's  since 
the  last  days  of  the  Maya.  The  city, 
once  the  fourth  largest  in  the  coun- 
try, is  now  so  depopulated  that  some 
stretches  resemble  the  outlying  farm- 
land and  others  are  altogether  wild. 


fe 
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I  )owntow  n  si  \\\  looks  like 
i  own,  and  all  ot   those  hill 
buildings  still  make  an   l m j  ;j 
skyline,  but  when  you  look  cl  ei 
some  ot  i  hem,  you  can  se  tn 
growing   out   of   the    ledge  a 
crevices,  an  invasive  specie  t 
China  known  variously  as  theie 
palm  and  the  tree  oi  heaven Ui 
wisdom  has  it  that  whenever  rl 
building  goes  up,  an  older  oi 
simply  be  abandoned,  and  thi'sai 
rule  applies  to  the  blocks  cjrii 
condos  that  have  been  droppe  h 
and  there  among  the  ruins:  whth 
were  built  in  the  first  pi. ice  in  ci 
hill  of  handsome  old  houses  gng 
ruin  has  everything  to  do  wit  ti 
momentary  whims  ot  the  real  ;tai 
trade  and  nothing  to  da  wit  th 
long-term  survival  of  cities. 

The  transformation  of  the  rede; 
tial  neighborhoods  is  more  drat.iti 
On  so  many  streets  in  so       1 
neighborhoods,  you  see  a  hoiM 
little  shabby  but  well  built  and  ,ai 
tiful.  Then  another  house.  Tlia 
few  houses  are  missing,  so  thonj 
ly  missing  that  no  trace  of  fol 
tion  remains.  Grass  grows  lush 
though  nothing  had  ever  distu^ 
the  pastoral  verdure.  Then  thei 
house  that's  charred  and  shatt<i 
then  a  beautiful  house,  with  g 
and  dormers  and  a  porch,  the  ki 
house  a  lot  of  Americans  fant 
about  owning.  Then  more  gr 
This  irregular  pattern  occurs  mil^ 
ter  mile,  through  much  of  Det 
You  could  be  traveling  down 
bash  Street  on  the  west  side  of  t 
or  Pennsylvania  or  Fairview  on 
east  side  of  town  or  around 
about  any  part  of  the  State  r 
neighborhood  on  the  city's  nortl 
border.  Between  the  half-era 
neighborhoods  are  ruined  factor 
boarded-up  warehouses,  row 
storefronts  bearing  the  traces 
failed  enterprise,  and  occasional  i 
id  blocks  of  new  town  houses  tli 
look   as   though   they   had   be 
dropped  in  by  helicopter.  In  t 
bereft  zones,  solitary  figures  warn 
slowly,  as  though  in  no  hurry  to  ji 
from  one  abandoned  zone  to  t 
next.  Some  areas  have  been  stripp 
entirely,  and  a  weedy  version  of  r 
ture  is  returning.  Just  about  a  third 
Detroit,  some  forty  square  miles,  \ 


An  abandoned  I 


^ 


ed  past  decrepitude  into  vacan- 
d  prairie — an  urban  void  nearly 
ze  of  San  Francisco, 
vas  tales  of  these  ruins  that  orig- 
drew  me  to  the  city  a  few  years 
My  first  visit  began  somberly 
gh,  as  I  contemplated  the  great 
lassical  edifice  of  the  train  sta- 
designed  by  the  same  architects 
completed  the  same  year  as 
d  Central  station  in  Manhattan, 
d  Central  thrives;  this  broken 
ing  stands  alone  just  beyond  the 
silence  of  Michigan  Avenue 
3nly  half  a  mile  from  the  aban- 
d  Tiger  Stadium.  Rings  of  cy- 
2  fence  forbid  exploration.  The 
crain  left  on  January  5,  1988 — 
lay  before  Epiphany.  The  build- 
las  been  so  thoroughly  gutted 
on  sunny  days  the  light  seems  to 
e  through  the  upper  stories  as 
gh  through  a  cheese  grater;  there 
tie  left  but  concrete  and  stone, 
the  windows  are  smashed  out. 
copper  pipes  and  wires,  I  was 
were  torn  out  by  the  scavengers 
harvest  material  from  aban- 
i|  id  buildings  around  the  city  and 
H  en  their  decay. 
'n  another  visit,  I  took  a  long 
c  down  a  sunken  railroad  spur 
,  in  more  prosperous  times,  had 
i  used  to  move  goods  from  one 
idory  to  another.  A  lot  of  effort 
gone  into  making  the  long 
nnel  of  brick  and  concrete  about 
tity  feet  below  the  gently  undu- 
ig  surface  of  Detroit,  and  it  had 
n  abandoned  a  long  time.  Lush 
-■nery  grew  along  the  tracks  and 
:he  walls,  which  were  like  a  mu- 
tt of  spray-can  art  from  the  1 980s 
1990s.  The  weeds  and  beer  cans 
strangely  apposite  graffiti  decry- 
the  1993  passage  of  the  North 
lerican  Free  Trade  Agreement 
Tied  to  go  on  forever, 
took  many  pictures  on  my  visits 
Detroit,  but  back  home  they  just 
ked  like  snapshots  of  abandoned 
braska  farmhouses  or  small  towns 
cher  west  on  the  Great  Plains, 
metimes   a   burned-out   house 
aid  stand  next  to  a  carefully  tend- 
twin,  a  monument  to  random 
;;  sometimes  the  rectilinear  na- 
e  of  city  planning  was  barely  per- 
>tible,  just  the  slightest  traces  of  a 
i  fading  into  grassy  fields  accented 


with  the  occasional  fire  hydrant. 
One  day  after  a  brief  thunderstorm, 
when  the  rain  had  cleared  away  and 
chunky  white  clouds  dotted  the  sky, 
I  wandered  into  a  neighborhood,  or 
rather  a  former  neighborhood,  of  at 
least  a  dozen  square  blocks  where 
trees  of  heaven  waved  their  branches 
in  the  balmy  air.  Approximately  one 
tattered  charred  house  still  stood  per 
block.  I  could  he^ir  the  buzzing  of 
crickets  or  cicadas,  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  traveled  a  thousand  years  into 
the  future. 

To  say  that  much  of  Detroit  is 
ruins  is,  of  course,  to  say  that  some  of 
it  isn't.  There  are  stretches  of  De- 
troit that  look  like  anywhere  in  the 
U.S.A. — blocks  of  town  houses  and 
new  condos,  a  flush  of  gentility 
spreading  around  the  Detroit  Insti- 
tute of  Arts,  a  few  older  neighbor- 
hoods where  everything  is  fine.  If 
Detroit  has  become  a  fortress  of  ur- 
ban poverty  surrounded  by  suburban 
affluence,  the  city's  waterfront 
downtown  has  become  something  of 
a  fortress  within  a  fortress,  with  a 
convention  center,  a  new  ballpark,  a 


new  headquarters  for  General  Mo- 
tors, and  a  handful  of  casinos  that 
were  supposed  to  be  the  city's  eco- 
nomic salvation  when  they  were 
built  a  decade  ago.  But  that  garrison 
will  likely  fend  off  time  no  better 
than  Fort  Detroit  or  the 


D 


Hotel  Pontchartrain. 


'  etroit  is  wildly  outdated,  but 
it  is  not  very  old.  It  was  a  medium- 
size  city  that  boomed  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  be- 
came the  "arsenal  of  democracy"  in 
the  second,  spent  the  third  in  in- 
creasingly less  gentle  decline,  and  by 
the  last  quarter  was  a  byword  for  ur- 
ban decay,  having  made  a  complete 
arc  in  a  single  century.  In  1900,  De- 
troit had  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people.  By  midcentury  the  popula- 
tion had  reached  nearly  2  million.  In 
recent  years,  though,  it  has  fallen  be- 
low 900,000.  Detroit  is  a  cautionary 
tale  about  one- industry  towns:  it 
shrank  the  way  the  old  boomtowns 
of  the  gold  and  silver  rushes  did,  as 
though  it  had  been  mining  automo- 
biles and  the  veins  ran  dry,  but  most 


abandoned  house  in  the  western  part  of  I  letroit 
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of  those  mining  towns  were  meant  to 
be  ephemeral.  People  thought  De- 
troit would  go  on  forever. 

Coleman  Young,  Detroit's  first 


2000  census,  another  1  12,35'i  whites 
left  the  cit^  in  the  1990s,  and  10,000 

more   people  a  year  continue   to 
leave.  Even  three  hundred  bodies  a 


African-American  mayor,  reigned  from 
1974  to  1993,  the  years  that  the  change 
became  irreversible  and  impossible  to 
ignore,  and  in  his  autobiography  he 
sounds  like  he  is  still  in  shock: 

It's  mind-boggling  to  think  that  at  mid- 
century  Detroit  was  a  city  of  close  to 
two  million  and  nearly  everything  be- 
yond was  covered  with  corn  and  cow 
patties.  Forty  years  later,  damn  near 
every  last  white  person  in  the  city  had 
moved  to  the  old  ridels  and  pastures 
1.4  frigging  million  of  them.  Think 
about  that.  There  were  1,600,000  whites 
in  Detroit  after  the  war,  and  1 ,400,000 
of  them  left.  By  1990,  the  city  was  just 
ovei  a  million,  nearly  eighty  percent  of 
it  was  black,  and  the  suburbs  had  sur- 
passed Detroit  not  only  in  population 
hut  in  wealth,  in  commerce — even  in 
basket  hall,  for  Hod's  sake. 

The  Detroit  Pistons  are  now  based 
in  Auburn  Hills.  According  to  the 


year  are  exhumed  from  the  cemeter- 
ies and  moved  because  some  of  the 
people  who  were  once  Detroiters  or 
the  children  of  Detroiters  don't 
think  the  city  is  good  enough  for 
their  dead.  Ford  and  General  Mo- 
tors, or  what  remains  of  them — most 
of  the  jobs  weie  dispatched  to  other 
towns  and  nations  long  ago — are  in 
trouble,  toil.  Interestingly,  in  this 
city  whose  name  is  synonymous  with 
the  auto  industry,  more  than  a  fifth 
of  households  have  no  cars. 

"Detroit's  Future  Is  Looking 
Brighter,"  said  a  headline  in  the  De- 
troit Free  Press,  not  long  after  anoth- 
er article  outlined  the  catastrophes 
afflicting  the  whole  state.  In  recent 
years,  Michigan's  household  income- 
has  dropped  more  than  that  of  any 
other  state,  and  more  and  more  of 
its  citizens  are  slipping  below  the 
poverty  line.  David  Ltttmann,  a  se- 


nior economist  tor  the  M 
think  rank  the  Mackinac  (  !< 
Public   Policy,  told  the  pa] 
the  economy  slows  natii »nal 
going  to  sink  much  tart  bet- 
to  the  other  states.  We've 
begun.  We're  going  to  see 
sink    to   levels   that   no  o 
ever  seen." 

In  another  sense,  the  wors 
in  Detroit.  In  the  1980s  an 
the  city  was  tailing  apatt .  sp  i 
larly  and  violently.  Back  tl 
annual  pie-Halloween  arson  jit 
known  as  Devil's  Night  finis' 
a  lot  of  the  abandoned  build 
peaked  in  P>N4  with  810  fires] 
last  three  days  of  October.  S< 
the  arson,  a  daughter  of  D 
black   bourgeoisie  told  m 
constructive — crackhouses 
burned  down  by  the  neighbo 
own  respectable  aunt  had  t< 
one.  Between  1978  and  199 
city  issued  9,000  building  p 
for  new  homes  and  108,000  dai 
tion  permits,  and  quite  a  ■ 
structures  were  annihilated  w( 
official  sanction. 

Even  Ford's  old  Highland 
headquarters,  where  the  Model  fl 
born,  is  now  just  a  shuttered  se: 
dusty  warehouses  with  tape  o 
windows  and  cyclone  fences  a: 
the  cracked  pavement.  Once  u 
time,  the  plant  was  one  of  the 
ders  of  the  world — on  a  single 
1925  it  cranked  out  9,000  car 
cording  to  a  sign  I  saw  under 
next  to  the  empty  buildings.  D> 
once  made  most  of  the  cars  on  e: 
now  the  entire  United  States 
not  even  one  in  ten.  The  new  M 
T  Ford  Plaza  next  door  sttuck 
traveling  companion — who,  lik 
many  white  people  born  in  Dei 
after  the  war,  had  mostly  been  re 
elsewhere — as  auspicious.  But 
mall  was  fronted  by  a  mostly  en, 
parking  lot  and  anchoted  by  a  Pa^ 
ShoeSource,  which  to  my  mind 
not  portend  an  es 
cially  bright  future. 


AY 


hen  I  came  back,  a  year  a 
my  first  tour,  1  stopped  at  the  Detu 
Institute  of  Arts  to  see  the  Di< 
Rivera  mural  commissioned  in  1(. 
by  Henry  Ford's  son,  Edsel.  The  n| 
seum  is  a  vast  Beaux- Arts  wa, 
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The  old  Ford  headquarters  in  I  lighland  I 


— "the  fifth-largest  fine  arts 
im  in  the  United  States,"  ac- 
ig  to  its  promotional  litera- 
-and  the  fresco  covered  all  four 
of  the  museum's  central  court- 
0r  Rivera  is  said  to  have  consid- 
:  his  finest  work, 
an  odd  masterpiece,  a  celebra- 
>f  the  River  Rouge  auto  plant, 
i  had  succeeded  the  Highland 
actory  as  Ford's  industrial  head- 
ers, painted  by  a  Communist  for 
>n  of  one  of  the  richest  capital- 
n  the  world.  The  north  and 
walls  are  devoted  to  nearly  life- 
;enes  in  which  the  plant's  gray 
belts,  racks,  and  workbenches 
*  and  swarm  like  some  vast  in- 
K  al  apparatus.  The  workers  with- 
ight  be  subsidiary  organs  or 
:  be  lunch,  as  the  whole  churns 
:rete  a  stream  of  black  Fords, 
/era  created  this  vision  when 
ity  was  reveling  in  the  new- 
1  supremacy  of  its  megafacto- 
3ut  Detroit  had  already  reached 
iex.  Indeed,  the  River  Rouge 
— then  the  largest  factory  com' 
in  the  world,  employing  more 
1  100,000  workers  on  a  site  two 
i  half  times  the  size  of  New  York 
s  Central  Park — was  itself  built 
lburban  Dearborn.  In  1932, 
?h,  capitalists  and  Communists 
shared  a  belief  that  the  most 
able  form  of  human  organiza- 
— indeed,  the  inevitable  form — 
not  just  industrial  but  this  kind 
dustrial:  a  Fordist  system  of  "ra- 
il" labor,  of  centralized  produc- 
in  blue-collar  cities,  of  eternal 
)erity  in  a  stern  gray  land.  Even 
/oung  Soviet  Union  looked  up 
enry  Ford. 

lit  Detroit  was  building  the  ma- 
'e  that  would  help  destroy  not  just 
:ity  but  urban  industrialism  across 
continent.  Rivera  painted,  in  a 
idiary  all-gray  panel  in  the  lower 
:  corner  of  the  south  wall,  a  line  of 
ped  working  men  and  women  ex- 
;  the  factory  into  what  appears  to 
n  endless  parking  lot  full  of  Ford 
It  may  not  have  looked  that  way 
?32,  but  a  lot  of  the  gray  workers 
:  going  to  buy  those  gray  cars  and 
e  right  out  of  the  gray  city.  The 
hating  Ford  said  that  he  wanted 
y  family  in  the  world  to  have  a 
1,  and  he  priced  them  so  that  more 


and  more  families  could.  He  also  fan- 
tasized about  a  post-urban  world  in 
which  workers  would  also  farm,  sea- 
sonally or  part-time,  but  he  did  less  to 
realize  that  vision.  Private  automobile 
ownership  was  a  double  blow  against 
the  density  that  is  crucial  to  cities  and 
urbanism  and  against  the  Fordist  mod- 
el of  concentrated  large-scale  manu- 
facture. Ford  was  sabotaging  Detroit 
and  then  Fordism  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning; the  city  had  blown  up  rapid- 
ly and  would  spend  the  next  several 
decades  simply  disintegrating. 

Detroit  was  always  a  rough  town. 
When  Rivera  painted  his  fresco,  the 
Depression  had  hit  Detroit  as  hard  as 
or  harder  than  anywhere,  and  the 
unemployed  were  famished  and  des- 
perate, desperate  enough  to  march 
on  the  Ford  Motor  Company  in  the 
spring  of  1932.  It's  hard  to  say 
whether  ferocity  or  desperation  made 


plant.  Harry  Bennett,  the  thug  who 
ran  Ford  more  or  less  the  way  Stalin 
was  running  the  Soviet  Union,  ar- 
rived, and  though  he  was  immediate- 
ly knocked  out  by  a  flying  rock,  the 
police  began  firing  on  the  crowd,  in- 
juring dozens  and  killing  five.  The 
battle  of  the  Hunger  March  or  the 
huge  public  funeral  afterward 
would've  made  a  good  mural. 

No,  it  wasn't  cars  alone  that  ruined 
Detroit.  It  was  the  whole  improbable 
equation  of  the  city  in  the  first  place, 
the  "inherent  contradictions."  The 
city  was  done  in  by  deindustrializa- 
tion,  decentralization,  the  post-World 
War  II  spread  of  highways  and  free- 
ways, government  incentives  to  home- 
owners, and  disinvestment  in  cities 
that  aided  and  abetted  large-scale 
white  flight  into  the  burgeoning  sub- 
urbs of  those  years.  Chunks  of  down- 
town Detroit  were  sacrificed  early,  in 


the  marchers  fight  their  way  through 
police  with  tear-gas  guns  and  firemen 
with  hoses  going  full  bore  the  last 
stretch  of  the  way  to  the  River  Rouge 


the  postwar  years,  so  that  broad  arte- 
rial freeways — the  Edsel  Freeway,  the 
Chrysler  Freeway — could  bring  com- 
muters in  from  beyond  city  limits. 


tel  of  Diego  Rivera's  mural  at  The  Detroil  Institute  <>t  Arts 
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All  of  this  was  happening  every- 
where else  too,  of  course.  I  he  manu- 
facturing heir  became  the  rust  belt. 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  Buffalo,  and  oth- 
er cities  clustered  around  the  Great 
Lakes  were  hit  hard,  and  the  shrinking 
stretched  down  to  Sr.  Louis  and  ac  ross 
to  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  and 
Newark.  Now  that  it  has  entered  a 
second  gilded  age,  no  one  seems  to  re- 
member rhat  New  York  was  a  snow- 
balling disaster  forty  or  fifty  years 
The  old  textile  district  south  of  1  lous- 
ton  Street  had  emptied  out  so  com- 
pletely that  in  1%2  the  City  Club  of 
New  York  published  a  report  on  it  and 
other  former  commercial  areas  titled 
"The  Wastelands  of  New  York  (  "ity." 
San  Francisco  went  the  same  way.  It 
was  .1  blue-collar  port  city  until  the 
waterfront  dried  up  and  the  long- 
shoremen faded  aw,i\ 

Then  came  the  renaissance,  but 
only  for  those  cities  reborn  into  more 
dematerialized  economies.  Vacant  lots 
were  filled  in,  old  warehouses  were 
turned  into  lofts  or  offices  or  replaced, 
downtowns  became  upscale  chain  out- 
lets, janitors  and  cops  became  people 


who  commuted  in  from  downscale  sub- 
urbs, and  the  children  of  that  white 
flight  came  back  to  cities  that  were 
not  exac  tly  cities  in  the  old  sense.  The 
new  American  cities  trade  in  infoi 
mation,  entertainment,  tourism,  soli 
ware,  finance.  They  are  abstract.  I 
the  souvenirs  in  these  new  economies 
often  come  from  a  sweatshop  in  Chi- 
na.  The  United  Slates  c  an  be  mapped 
as  two  zones  now,  a  high-pressure  zone 
of  economic  boom  times  and  escalat- 
ing real  estate  prices,  and  a  low 
pressure  :one,  where  housing  might  be 
the  only  thing  that's  easy  to  come  by. 
This  pattern  will  change,  though. 
The  forces  th.it  produced  Detroit  - 
the  combination  of  hitter  racism  and 
single-industry  failure — are  anom- 
alous, bur  the  general  recipe  of  dein 
dustrialization,  depopulation,  and  re 
source  depletion  will  likely  touch 
almost  all  the  regions  of  the  global 
north  in  the  next  century  or  two.  Dres- 
den was  rebuilt,  and  so  was  Hiroshima, 
and  so  were  the  cities  destroyed  by 
natural  forces     San  Francisco  and 
Mexi<  o  t  'n  v  and  i  angshan     but  I  V 
troit  will  never  he  rebuilt  as  it  was.  It 


w  ill  he  the  first  of  many  citn  E 
i' '  Ivi  niiic  altogetlis 
r'l^       thing  eUe. 


I 


he  1  Viroit  Institute  of  .  i 
one  of  those  flourishing  pan  »  | 
troit;  ir  is  expanding  its  ll>27  it 
and  when  I  said  goodbye  to  thF  | 
mural  and  stepped  outside  int 
tumn  sunshine,  workmen 
stalling  slabs  of  marble  on  tbh| 
ing's  new  facade.  1  noticed  an  a|  ir 
homeless  dog  sleeping  below 
folding,  and  as  1  walked  pas  i 
plump  white  women  teetered  i  t 
hastily,  all  attention  focused! 
dog.  "Do  you  have  a  cell  phot  I 
one  topped  by  a  froth  of  yelk" 
shrilled.  "Call  the  Humane  ScmB 
suggested  that  the  dog  was  hntl 
fine  and  therefore  was  probablj 
and  she  looked  at  me  as  rhougl 
a  total  idiot.  "This  is  downto4i 
troit,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  that  i  id 
ileal  the  dog  was  in  imminerfcj 
from  unspeakable  forces,  and  th  ] 
haps  she  was,  1  was,  we  all  werej 

1  had  been  exploring  an  araj 
tural-salvage  shop  near  Rosa  ai 
Boulevard  earlier  that  day,  anc 
1  asked  the  potbellied  and  weafj 
white  man  working  there  fi  1 
thoughts  on  the  city,  the  tirad  tl 
followed  was  similarly  vehemen  [ 
troit,  he  insisted,  had  been  woj 
ful — people  used  to  dress  up  I 
downtown,  it  had  been  the  Pad 
the  Midwest! — and  then  it  all  e 
to  hell.  Those  penjile  destroyed  ill 
traveling  companion  suggested! 
maybe  larger  forces  of  deindustri 
tion  might  have  had  something 
with  what  happened  to  the  cityj 
the  man  blankly  rejected  this  an 
and  continued  on  a  tirade  a 
"them"  that  wasn't  very  careful ; 
not  being  racist. 

On  the  Web  you  can  find  a  \ 
Stormfront  White  Nationalist  C 
munity,  that  is  even  more  comfort 
with  this  version  of  what  happent 
the  city,  and  even  less  intereste 
macroeconomic  forces  like  deindi 
alization  and  globalization:  "A  1 
non-White  population,  combined 
annual  arson  attacks,  bankrup 
crime,  and  decay,  have  combinei 
make  Detroit — once  the  USA's  It 
ing  automotive  industrial  cente 
into  a  ruin  comparable  with  thost 
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Abandoned  storefronts  and  houses  near  Michigan  Central  Sk 


f.J. 


!/t 


dent  civilizations — with  the 

)eing  identical:  the  replacement 

White  population  who  built  the 

dth  a  new  non-White  popula- 

It  could  have  been  different.  "In 

civilized  environs,  these  facili- 

ght  have  easily  been  transformed 

manufacturing  and  assembly  cen- 

any  number  of  industrial  enter- 

"  writes  the  anonymous  author. 

ew  months  before  the  diatribe 

salvage  yard,  I'd  met  a  long- 

"tljl  counterculture  guy  who  also 

ie  he  was  from  Detroit,  by  which 

e  so  many  others  I've  met,  meant 

i  burbs  of  Detroit.  When  I  asked 

«  bout  the  actual  city,  though,  his 

lenched  like  a  fist.  He  recited 

sci  irrible  things  they  would  do  to 

you  ventured  into  the  city,  that 

would  tear  you  apart  on  the 

3.  He  spoke  not  with  the  voice  of 

|  less  but  with  the  authority  of  tra- 

j  handed  down  from  an  unknown 

Irrefutable  source.  The  city  was 

ijifernal  realm,  the  burning  lands, 

agon's  lair  at  the  center  of  a  vast 

rotective  suburban  sprawl. 

e  most  prominent  piece  of  pub- 

t  in  Detroit  is  the  giant  black- 

||  bronze  arm  and  fist  that  serve  as 

d  nument  to  heavyweight  boxing 

ipion  Joe  Louis,  who  grew  up 

.  If  it  were  vertical  it  would  look 

hi  Black  Power  fist,  but  it's  slung 

cables  like  some  medieval  bat- 

g  ram  waiting  to  be  dragged  up 

e  city  walls. 

industrialization  dealt  Detroit  a 
fcr  punch,  but  the  knockout  may 
1  been  white  flight — at  least  eco- 
'  cally.  Socially,  it  was  a  little  more 
plex.  One  African-American 
|  an  who  grew  up  there  told  me  that 
p  people  seemed  to  think  they  were 
I  at  loss  to  the  city  they  abandoned, 
we  were  glad  to  see  them  go  and 
:d  bye-bye."  She  lived  in  Ann  Ar- 
-the  departure  of  the  black  middle 
being  yet  another  wrinkle  in  the 
1  narrative — but  she  was  thinking 
oving  back,  she  said.  If  she  had 
raising  them  in  a  city  where  they 
dn't  be  a  minority  had  real  appeal, 
he  fall  of  the  paradise  that  was 
oit  is  often  pinned  on  the  riots 
ly  1967,  what  some  there  still  re- 
3  as  the  Detroit  Uprising.  But  De- 
had  a  long  history  of  race  riots — 
a  were  vicious  white-on-black  rii  its 


in  1833,  1863,  1925,  and  1943.  And 
the  idyll  itself  was  unraveling  long  be- 
fore 1967.  Local  600  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  broke  with  the  union 
mainstream  in  1951,  sixteen  years  be- 
fore the  riots,  to  sue  Ford  over  decen- 
tralization efforts  already  under  way. 
They  realized  that  their  jobs  were  lit- 
erally going  south,  to  states  and  na- 
tions where  labor  wasn't  so  organized 
and  wages  weren't  so  high,  back  in 
the  prehistoric  era  of  "globalization." 
The  popular  story  wasn't  about  the 
caprices  of  capital,  though;  it  was  about 
the  barbarism  of  blacks.  In  1900,  De- 
troit had  an  African-American  popu- 
lation of  4,1 1 1.  Then  came  the  great 
migration,  when  masses  of  southern 
blacks  traded  Jim  Crow  for  the  indus- 
trialized promised  land  of  the  North. 
Conditions  might  have  been  better 
here  than  in  the  South,  but  Detroit 
was  still  a  segregated  city  with  a  vio- 
lently racist  police  department  and  a  lot 
of  white  people  ready  to  work  hard  to 
keep  black  people  out  of  their  neigh- 
borhoods. They  failed  in  this  attempt 
at  segregation,  and  then  they  left.  This 
is  what  created  the  blackest  city  in  the 
United  States,  and  figures  from  Joe 
Louis  and  Malcolm  X  to  Rosa  Parks 
and  the  bold  left-wing  Congressman 
John  Conyers — who  has  represented 
much  of  the  city  since  1964 — have 
made  Detroit  a  center  of  activism  and 
independent  leadership  for  African 
Americans.  It's  a  black 
city,  but  it's  surrounded. 


S. 


"urrounded,  but  inside  that  stock- 
ade of  racial  divide  and  urban  decay 
are  visionaries,  and  their  visions  are 
tender,  hopeful,  and  green.  Grace  Lee 
Boggs,  at  ninety-one,  has  been  politi- 
cally active  in  the  city  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  Born  in  Providence  to 
Chinese  immigrant  parents,  she  got  a 
Ph.D.  in  philosophy  from  Bryn  Mawr 
in  1940  and  was  a  classical  Marxist 
when  she  married  the  labor  organizer 
Jimmy  Boggs,  in  1953.  That  an  Asian 
woman  married  to  a  black  man  could 
become  a  powerful  force  was  just  an- 
other wrinkle  in  the  racial  politics  of 
Detroit.  (They  were  together  until  Jim- 
my's death,  in  1993.)  Indeed,  her  think- 
ing evolved  along  with  the  radical  pol- 
itics of  the  city  itself.  During  the  1960s, 
the  Boggses  were  dismissive  of  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  and  ardent  about  Black 
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"Magnificent... 

a  historical  novel 
of  subtle  power  and 
tremendous  grace." 


Kirkus  Reviews,  Starred  Review 


Pavel  Dubrov  catalogs  the 
L     seized  manuscripts  of  writers 

interned  in  Lubyanka  prison 
I     so  that  their  words  can  be 

used  as  evidence  against 

them,  and  then  destroyed. 

Until  an  unsigned  story 
%,    confiscated  from  the  political 
|      prisoner  Isaac  Babel  leads  to  a 
reckless  decision:  to  save  the 
last  stories  of  the  author  he 
reveres,  no  matter  the  cost. 

"Holland  writes  exquisitely. 

THE  ARCHIVIST'S  STORY 
f*    is  that  very  rare  book,  a 

historical  novel  that  makes 
I     us  forget  'historical'  and 
remember  only  'novel'." 

—Elizabeth  Kostova, 
author  of  The  Historian 


Wherever  books  are  sold 
www.dialpress.com 


Power,  but  as  Grace  acknowledged 
when  we  sat  down  together  in  her  big 
shady  house  in  the  central  city,  "The 
Black  Power  movement,  which  was 
very  powerful  here,  concentrated  only 
on  power  and  had  no  concept  ol  the 
challenges  that  would  face  a  black- 
powered  administration."  When  C  )ole- 
man  Young  took  over  city  hall,  she 
said,  he  could  start  fixing  racism  in  the 
police  department  and  the  fire  depart- 
ment, "but  when  it  came  time  to  do 
something  about  Henry  Ford  and  Gen- 
eral Motors,  he  was  helpless.  We 
thought  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  trans- 
form the  system,  that  all  the  problems 
were  on  the  other  side." 

As  rhe  years  went  by,  the  Boggses 
began  to  focus  less  on  putting  new 
people  into  existing  power  structures 
and  more  on  redefining  or  dismantling 


They  had  already  begun  to  realize  that 
Detroit's  lack  of  participation  in  the 

mams! ream  offered  an  opportunity  to 
do  everything  differently — that  instead 
of  retreating  back  to  a  better  relation- 
ship to  capitalism,  to  industry,  to  the 
mainstream,  the  city  could  move  for- 
ward, turn  its  liabilities  into  assets,  and 
create  an  economy  entirely  apart  from 
the  transnational  webs  of  corporations 
and  petroleum.  Jimmy  Boggs  described 
his  alternative  vision  in  a  1988  speech 
at  the  First  Unitanan-Universalist 
Church  ol  Detroit.  "We  have  to  yet  rid 
of  the  myth  that  there  is  something  sa- 
cred  about  large-scale  production  for 
the  national  and  international  mar- 
kei  ,"  he  said.  "We  have  to  begin 
thinking  of  creating  small  enterprises 
which  produce  food,  goods,  and  ser- 
vices tor  the  local  market,  that  is,  for 


That 


ih 


was  the  vision,  and  iu 


the  structures  altogether.  When  she 
and  Jimmy  crusaded  against  Young's 
plans  to  rebuild  the  city  around  casi- 
nos, they  realized  they  had  to  come- 
up  with  real  alternatives,  and  they  be- 
gan to  think  about  what  a  local,  sus- 
tainable economy  would  look  like. 


our  communities  and  for  our  city. . . . 
In  order  to  create  these  new  enter- 
prises, we  need  a  view  of  our  city 
which  takes  into  consideration  both 
the  natural  resources  of  our  area  and 
the  existing  and  potential  skills  and 
talents  of  Detroiters." 


just  Starting  to  bet  i  une  a   ■. 
"Now  a  lot  of  what  you  see  il 
lots,"  Grace  told  me.  "Most* 
see  only  disaster  and  the  en 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  aist 
particular  see  the  potential,  tl  p, : 
bility  of  bringing  the  countB 
into  the  city,  which  is  what  v\  re 
need."  After  all,  the  city  is  jd 
open  space  and — with  an  ofM 
employment  rate  m  the  mid-B 
people  with  time  on  their  m 
The  land  is  fertile,  too,  ,\i\A   e 
stonaries  are  there. 

In  traversing  Detroit,  I  saw  k 
signs  that  a  greening  was  wcllir 
way,  a  sort  of  urban  husbandry  f 
city's  already  occurring  return) 
ture.  I  heard  the  story  of  01 
woman  who  had  been  thtf 
African-American  person 
block  and  is  now,  with  her  gran 
very  nearly  the  last  person  of  ar  i 
on  that  block.  Having  a  city  grj 
around  you  is  not  an  unco 
American  experience,  but  havi: 
countryside  return  is  an  eerie 
She  made  the  best  of  it,  thoug 
city  sold  her  the  surrounding  L 
next  to  nothing,  and  she  now 
much  of  her  own  food  on  them. 

I  also  saw  the  lush  three-acre 
Works  Garden,  launched  by  Cap' 
monks  in  1999  and  now  growi: 
ganic  produce  for  a  local  soup  kit 
I  saw  a  4-H  garden  in  a  fairly  ra 
east-side  neighborhood,  and  ami 
utter  abandonment  of  the  west  s 
saw  the  handsome  tiled  buildin 
the  Catherine  Ferguson  Academ  I 
Young  Women,  a  school  for  teej 
mothers  that  opens  on  to  a  worj 
farm,  complete  with  apple  orch 
horses,  ducks,  long  rows  of  caulifk 
and  broccoli,  and  a  red  barn  the 
built  themselves.  I  met  Ashley  At 
son,  the  young  project  manager  for 
Greening  of  Detroit,  and  heard  al  b 
the  hundred  community  gardens  1 1 
support,  and  the  thousands  more ! ' 
gardens  that  are  not  part  of  any  i  n 
work.  The  food  they  produce,  Atkii  i  I 
told  me,  provides  food  security  for  iu 
Detroiters.  "Urban  farming,  dollar 
dollar,  is  the  most  effective  chat 
agent  you  can  ever  have  in  a  comn 
nity,"  she  said.  Everywhere  I  weni>1 
saw  the  rich  soil  of  Detroit  and  t'j 
hard  work  of  the  gardeners  bringi  I 
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A  subdivision  in  the  eastern  p.irt  of  Detiil 


n  abundant  harvest  any  organ- 
er  would  envy. 

•yone  talks  about  green  cities 
ut  the  concrete  results  in  afflu- 
es  mostly  involve  curbside  com- 
l  and  tacking  solar  panels  onto 
:is  while  residents  continue  to 
to  shop,  to  eat  organic  pears 
n  from  Argentina,  to  be  part  of 
I  machine  of  consumption  and 
e  change.  The  free-range  chick- 
i  Priuses  are  great,  but  they  alone 
adequate  tools  for  creating  a  tru- 
J|  arent  society  and  ecology.  The 
at  least  the  sustainable  one,  the 
which  we  will  survive,  isn't  go- 
be  invented  by  people  who  are 
y  surrendering  selective  bits  and 
,  of  environmentally  unsound 
ge.  It's  going  to  be  made  by  those 
d  ad  all  that  taken  away  from  them 
il'er  had  it  in  the  first  place. 
|er  the  Panic  of  1893,  Detroit's 
: .  ing  Republican  mayor  encour- 
;<nis  hungry  citizens  to  plant  veg- 
i:s  in  the  city's  vacant  lots  and 
■down  in  history  as  Potato  Patch 
i|;e.  Something  similar  happened 
(J  ba  when  the  Soviet  Union  col- 
i^i  and  the  island  lost  its  subsi- 
A  oil  and  thereby  its  mechanized 
i  ilture;  through  garden-scale  semi- 
liic  agriculture,  Cubans  clawed 
I  way  back  to  food  security  and 
jetter  food  in  the  bargain.  No- 
il wants  to  live  through  a  depres- 
iand  it  is  unfair,  or  at  least  deeply 
i:,  that  black  people  in  Detroit 
jeing  forced  to  undertake  an  ex- 
lient  in  Utopian  post-urbanism 
lippears  to  be  uncomfortably  sim- 
lo  the  sharecropping  past  their 
jits  and  grandparents  sought  to 
|>e.  There  is  no  moral  reason  why 
I  should  do  and  be  better  than  the 
I'f  us — but  there  is  a  practical  one. 
have  to.  Detroit  is  where  change 
>st  urgent  and  therefore  most  vi- 
The  rest  of  us  will  get  there  lat- 
i  hen  necessity  drives  us  too,  and 
Lat  time  Detroit  may  be  the  shin- 
|  xample  we  can  look  to,  the  post- 
anal green  city  that  was  once  the 
steel-gray  capital  of  Fordist 
manufacturing. 


) 


the  city  combined  the  two.  It  was  a 
sudden  flash  on  an  already  bright  au- 
tumn day — a  pair  of  wild  pheasants, 
bursting  from  a  lush  row  of  vegetables 
and  flying  over  a  cyclone  fence  to- 
ward a  burned-out  building  across  the 
street.  It  was  an  improbable  flight  in 


Shelley's  pivotal  command  in  his  por- 
trait of  magnificent  ruins,  but  Detroit 
is  far  from  a  "shattered  visage."  It  is  a 
harsh  place  of  poverty,  deprivation, 
and  a  fair  amount  of  crime,  but  it  is 
also  a  stronghold  of  possibility. 

That  Rivera  mural,  for  instance.  In 


etroit  is  still  beautiful,  both  in 
cately  decay  and  in  its  growing 
ral  abundance.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
t  sights  I  saw  on  my  walks  around 


many  ways.  Those  pheasants,  after  all, 
were  no  more  native  to  Detroit  than 
are  the  trees  of  heaven  growing  in  the 
skyscrapers  downtown.  And  yet  it  is 
here,  where  European  settlement  be- 
gan in  the  region,  that  we  may  be  see- 
ing the  first  signs  of  an  unsettling  of 
the  very  premises  of  colonial  expan- 
sion, an  unsettling  that  may  bring  a 
complex  new  human  and  natural  ecol- 
ogy into  being. 

This  is  the  most  extreme  and  long- 
term  hope  Detroit  offers  us:  the  hope 
that  we  can  reclaim  what  we  paved 
over  and  poisoned,  that  nature  will 
not  punish  us,  that  it  will  welcome  us 
home — not  with  the  landscape  that 
was  here  when  we  arrived,  perhaps, 
but  with  land  that  is  alive,  lush,  and 
varied  all  the  same.  "Look  on  my 
works,  ye  mighty,  and  despair!"  was 


1932  the  soil,  the  country,  the  wilder- 
ness, and  agriculture  represented  the 
past;  they  should  have  appeared,  if  at 
all,  below  or  behind  the  symbols  of  in- 
dustry and  urbanism,  a  prehistory  from 
which  the  gleaming  machine  future 
emerged.  But  the  big  panels  of  workers 
inside  the  gray  chasms  of  the  River 
Rouge  plant  have  above  them  huge 
nude  figures — black,  white,  red,  yel- 
low, lounging  on  the  bare  earth.  Rivera 
meant  these  figures  to  be  emblematic  of 
the  North  American  races  and  meant 
their  fistfuls  of  coal,  sand,  iron  ore,  and 
limestone  to  be  the  raw  stuff  of  indus- 
trialism. To  my  eye,  though,  they  look 
like  deities  waiting  to  reclaim  the  world, 
insistent  on  sensual  contact  with  the 
land  and  confident  of  their  triumph 
over  and  after  the  factory  that  lies  be- 
low them  like  an  inferno.  ■ 


atherine  Ferguson  Academy  for  Young  Wi  mien 
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CRITICISM 


STATE  OF  EXCEPTION 

Bush's  war  on  the  rule  of  law 
By  Scott  Horton 


A 


t  its  finest  moments  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  been  a  vocal 
and  unsparing  advocate  for  human 
rights.  "Though  force  can  protect 
in  emergency,"  insisted  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  the  party's  great  warrior- 
president,  "only  justice,  fairness,  con- 
sideration, and  cooperation  can  final- 
ly lead  men  to  the  dawn  of  eternal 
peace."  But  under  the  current  admin- 
istration, those  designated  as  enemies 
have  no  rights,  neither  under  the  laws 
of  war  nor  under  any  notion  of  crimi- 
nal justice.  A  radical  rupture  has  oc- 
curred; American  legal  tradition  has 
been  swept  aside  and,  with  it,  long- 
established  precedents  tor  dealing  with 
adversaries  in  wartime — even  those  ac- 
cused of  heinous  crimes.  Nowhere  is 
that  more  clear  than  in  the  treatment 
of  the  so-called  habeas  lawyers  (so 
named  because  of  their  repeated  at- 
tempts to  enforce  the  rights  of  their 
clients  through  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus— the  legal  procedure  that  allows 
an  imprisoned  person  to  test  the  legal- 
ity of  his  detention)  who  counsel  the 
detainees  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 
The  habeas  lawyers  have  been 
tarred  with  ethnic  slurs  and  accusa- 
tions of  homosexuality,  accused  of  un- 
dermining national  security,  subject- 
ed to  continual  petty  harassment. 


New  York  attorney  Scott  Horton,  known 
for  his  work  in  human-rights  law,  writes  the 
daily  weblog  No  Comment  for  Harpers  i  irg, 
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They  have  also  had  their  livelihoods 
threatened  through  appeals  to  their 
paying  clients.  These  events  have  been 
reported  as  separate  incidents  in  the 
press,  but  this  conduct  results  from  a 
carefully  orchestrated  Bush  Adminis- 
tration policy  that  goes  under  the 
rubric  of  "lawfare." 

According  to  Major  General  Charles 
J.  Dunlap  Jr.,  now  the  Air  Force's  deputy 
judge  advocate  general,  lawfare  is  the 
"strategy  of  using  or  misusing  law  as  a 
substitute  for  traditional  military  means 
to  achieve  an  operational  objective." 
As  the  neoconservative  lawyers  David 
Rivkin  and  Lee  Casey  have  put  it,  law- 
fare  aims  to  "gain  a  moral  advantage 
over  your  enemy  in  the  court  of  world 
opinion,  and  potentially  a  legal  advan- 
tage in  national  and  international  tri- 
bunals." The  concept,  which  has  been 
discussed  in  the  Federalist  Society  and 
at  National  Review  Online,  became  doc- 
trine in  the  March  2005  National  De- 
fense Strategy  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: "Our  strength  as  a  nation  state  will 
continue  to  he  challenged  by  those  who 
employ  a  strategy  of  the  weak  using  in- 
ternational fora,  judicial  processes,  and 
terrorism."  Note  the  equation  of  "in- 
ternational fora,  judicial  processes,  and 
terrorism."  In  other  words,  turning  to 
courts  for  the  enforcement  of  legal 
rights,  appeals  to  international  tribunals, 
and  terrorism  are  seen  as  the  elements 
i  >t  a  single  consistent  enemy  strategy.  In 
the  strange  reasoning  of  the  lawfare 


theorists,  lawyers  who  defend  the 
clients,  or  who  present  their  claims 
domestic  or  international  courts,  mig| 
as  well  be  terrorists  themselve 
Human-rights  organizations  that  star 
in  court  to  insist  that  the  Geneva  Col 
ventions  apply  to  Guantanamo  dj 
tainees  are  thus  also  guilty  of  lawfare" 

This  is  a  remarkable  departure  froj 
traditional  legal  and  military  doctrir 
The  United  States  has  long  had  a  prej 
erence  for  using  international  courts  I 
avoid  military  confrontations  wheij 
ever  possible.  At  the  conclusion  oft! 
Civil  War,  for  example,  the  Unite! 
States  was  at  the  brink  of  hostility 
with  Great  Britain  over  her  buildir 
and  supplying  of  the  Alabama  and  on] 
er  Confederate  warships.  The  U.S.  ar 
Great  Britain  agreed  to  take  the  dispul 
to  binding  arbitration.  The  result  wt 
an  enormous  amount  of  money  awan 
ed  to  the  United  States  in  1872;  more 
over,  conflict  with  Britain  was  aver 
ed,  and  the  former  enemy  eventual 
emerged  as  a  vital  U.S.  ally.  Theodoi 
Roosevelt,  no  shrinking  violet,  med 
ated  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  in  190 
and  helped  bring  the  Russo-Japane^ 
War  to  a  close;  for  his  efforts  he  w; 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Lawfare,  as  defined  by  Bush  Ac 
ministration  officials,  is  a  terrorist  tac 
tic.  Yet  to  anyone  trained  in  Englis 
and  American  jurisprudence,  not  t 
mention  the  thinking  that  has  dorri| 
nated  the  Anglo-Saxon  legal  world  ; 


st  since  1688,  those  who  are  ac- 
;ed  of  engaging  in  lawfare  are  simply 
I  :rcising  well-established  legal  rights 
id  liberties.  Indeed,  the  lawfare  doc- 
;  ie  is  the  conceptual  framework  that 
it  reveals  the  degree  to  which  the 
sh  Administration  has  effectively 
declared  war  on  the  rule 
-^        of  law  itself. 

j-om  the  beginnings  of  the  "war  on 
;ror,"  both  the  Department  of  De- 
>ise  under  Donald  Rumsfeld  and  the 
apartment  of  Justice  under  John 
hcroft  and  later  Alberto  Gonzales 


however,  the  U.S.  government  has  ac- 
tively subverted  attempts  to  provide 
its  prisoners  with  legal  representation.1 
This  spring  I  interviewed  ten  habeas 
lawyers  about  their  experiences  visiting 
Guantanamo  and  found  the  descrip- 
tions depressingly  similar.  All  noted  a 
stark  formality  underneath  which  hos- 
tility bristled.  Karen  Greenberg,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Center  on  Law 
and  Security  at  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law,  agreed  with  this 
assessment.  Greenberg  went  for  a  four- 
day  visit  to  Guantanamo  in  early 
March.  "Several  times  during  the 


ATTORNEY  SARAH   HAVENS  HOLDS  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  HER  CLIENT,  GUANTANAMO  DETAINEE 
ABDULAZIZ  AL-SWIDI,  AND  CRADLES  HIS  NEWBORN   NIECE  IN   HER  ARMS 


ok  the  position  that  detainees  had 
D  right  to  counsel.  Guantanamo  Bay 
as  selected  to  host  a  detention  facil- 
/  largely  because  it  was  believed  to  be 
>yond  the  jurisdiction  of  U.S.  courts, 
his  strategy  failed,  at  least  initially, 
id  federal  courts  issued  orders  recog- 
:zing  counsel  for  purposes  of  habeas 
)rpus  petitions  and  directing  that  the 
)unsel  be  given  access  to  their  clients, 
he  Pentagon  was  forced  to  relent,  and 
jfense  lawyers  were  given  grudging 
xess  to  the  detainees.  At  every  stage, 


course  of  my  tour,"  she  told  me,  "habeas 
lawyers  were  mentioned  with  disdain 
and  suspicion,  as  if  they,  alongside  the 
detainees,  were  enemies  to  he  reck- 
oned with."  Several  of  those  I  inter- 
viewed described  tedious  formalities, 

'  Never  more  so  tlxan  in  the  habeas-corpus- 
bashing  Military  Commissions  Act  of  2006 — 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  will  stand  in  history 
alongside  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  ami  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act  as  a  reminder  of  the  kind 
of  constitutional  vandalism  that  Congress  is  ca- 
pable of  when  it  really  tries . 


including  frequent  searches  of  files, 
notebooks,  papers,  and  materials 
brought  by  counsel.  Copies  of  court 
papers  and  pleadings  are  intercepted, 
with  the  claim  that  their  transmission 
to  the  detainees  is  not  permitted.  At- 
torney-client confidentiality  is  re- 
spected grudgingly,  if  at  all. 

David  H.  Remes,  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  law  firm  Covington  &  Burling, 
reported  that  confidential  notes  from 
client  meetings  had  been  opened. 
"Everything  we  learn  from  our  clients 
is  presumed  to  be  classified  informa- 
tion," said  Remes.  "We  are  therefore  re- 
quired at  the  end  of  each 
day  to  turn  over  to  our 
military  escorts,  in  sealed 
envelopes,  our  client  in- 
terview notes.  At  the  end 
of  our  visits,  we  may  not 
take  our  notes  with  us; 
instead,  the  notes  must 
be  sent  to  a  secure  facili- 
ty in  Crystal  City,  Vir- 
ginia, where  they  must  be 
reviewed  by  a  govern- 
ment privilege  review 
team,  which  is  supposed- 
ly walled  off  from  the 
DOJ  litigation  team,  be- 
fore the  notes  can  be 
made  public."  Habeas 
lawyers'  client  interview 
notes  are  supposed  to  be 
sealed  with  three  securi- 
ty stickers  to  prevent 
tampering.  Remes  told 
me  that  on  one  of  his  vis- 
its to  Guantanamo  he 
clashed  over  client  access 
with  the  officer  oversee- 
ing the  visit:  "When  I  re- 
turned to  Washington, 
the  court  security  officer, 
who  is  responsible  for  the 
handling  of  our  papers 
once  they  are  in  Washington,  infomned 
me  that  the  envelope  containing  my 
notes  had  arrived  with  all  three  secu- 
rity stickers  broken  and  the  envelope 
flap  opened. 

"The  government  claimed  that  this 
was  accidental — the  result  of  jostling 
when  our  military  escort  took  the  en- 
velope to  the  post  office  at  the  base. 
More  likely,  the  military  authorities 
opened  the  envelope  to  show  that 
they  could  do  so  with  impunity  and 
that  habeas  counsel  can  have  no  ex- 
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Kuwaiti  <  lients  t<  ild 
that  interrogators 
warned  them  thai  hw 
|<  m  ill  He  quoted  rhi 
terrogators:  "I  [i  iw  (  i 
you  trusl  [ews?  I  hn 
■  ait  history.Jews  haw 
'  i  i  .  ■  ■  I  Muslims.  I )  J 
you    think    that   m 

law  \e|s,  win,  .in-  |  / 
will  h<  lta\  you.'  ...  I  l 
evel    I  <  1 1 1  -  \  t    that   a  [ 

will  helpa  Muslim  m 
he  gets  more  oul  < 
than  he  ^ives 
will  other  Arabs 
Muslims  think  of 
Kuwaitis  when  t 
know   the   only 

youcan'fl 
r-j^         I  torn  Jews 


I 


I  AHHIN'         l"i-    :  I       ,1111(111   1)1  IAINI  I    AlHun  A 
"DON   i   Dl    IPAI 


pi  i  mi  ii  hi  thai  the  governmenl  will 
respe<  i  the  attorney-clieni  pi  i\  ill  gi 

Several  attorneys  I  spoke  to  re- 
marked that  their  clients  had  been  told 
thai  all  tin  n  interviews  with  lawyers 
were  spied  upi  m  and  that  there  were  no 
• .  mlii  1. 1 H  c.  between  the  habeas  lav  .-  i 
and  their  clients.  "My  client  Jumah  al 
I  )ossari,"  said  Joshua  (  It  ilangelo-  Bryan 
oi  Dorsey  &  Whitney,  "reported  thai 
interrogators  told  him  thai  they  knew 
what  he  told  Ins  an. irneys."  Some  de 

An  examination  <>/  the  Department  of  De 
feme's  reda<  tions  hum  testimon  at  closed 
hi  arings  reveals  a  i  onsistency  in  what  i  '//i 

i  ials  i  onsidei  "i  iassified"  about  the: m  ei 

nations    whenevei  detainees  dest  rihe  how 
they  have  been  subjet  ted  to  torture  and  othei 
/i/ivsioi/  and  mental  abuse,  the  passages  are 
stricken    I  he  Pentagon  apparently  considers 
torture  tei  hnicjues  to  be  highly  classified 
national  sei  urity  tn/i  irmat/on    *  'onstdering 
that  iill  of  these  interrogation  protocols  have 
now  been  flu1  subjet  i  of  extensive  reporting 
in  the  /"ess  as  well  as  the  subjet  toft  ongres 
sional  hearings  and  that  many  of  the  undo 
lying  documents  have  been  published,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  logical  basis  foi  the 
government's  i  laim  of  sei  r<  i  ■■     \  mi  ire  likely 
explanation  is  a  desire  to  avoid  embarrass 
ment  from  the  ids,  /.ism,  of  prat  tit  es  thai 
miii  Ii  n/  the  world  views  as ,  riminal   Sei 
is  being  ttsed  to  i  tmi  i  al  i  riminality     not  of 
thi  detainees  f)Hi  "I  the  government 
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ATTl  IRNI    I      /.UAH  HAVI  NS.  THE  NOTE 
TAKINl.  I  ARI    " 


scribed  how  security  guards  open  d 

notes  oi  <  oiiluli  ni  lal  attorney  c  ln.ni 
meetings  and  began  to  read  them  un- 
der the  pretense  oi  checking  for  con- 
traband. Clive  Stafford  Smith,  a  promi- 
nent English  human  rights  lawyei  with 
I  I.S.  legal  training  and  experienc  e,  has 
represented  a  number  oi  detainees  al 
Guantdnamo.  He  described  meeting 
with  one  ol  his  i  lients  in  the  spring  i  ii 
2006:  "My  client  suddenly  and  awk 
wardly  said,  'The  intern  igators  say  thai 
you  have  sex  with  men,  and  that  you 
can'l  be  trusted.'"  Another  c  lienl  said 
thai  interrogators  had  told  him  thai 
his  lawyei  was  ;i  "Jew  and  a  Zionist 
and  only  interested  in  money,  noi  in 
helping  you."  St  al  Ion  I  Smith  described 
t  his  as  a  i  ah  uLled  effort  to  under 
mine  the  attorney-client  relationship: 
"In  our  visits  to  Guantanamo,  we  have 
only  a  few  hours  over  a  period  ol  sev 
eral  days  to  meet  with  our  c  lients.  The 
point  ol  these  tactics  is  to  frustrate  our 
ability  to  communicate,  fon  ing  us  to 
waste  pi  e(  ions  hours  m  efforts  to 
reestablish  Must." 

Stafford  Smith's  accouni  parallels 
that  ol  Shearman  cm  Sterling  partner 
1  uni  Wilner.  In  a  court  filing  in  April 
lOCi,  Wilnei  states  that  two  of  his 


le  governmej 
i  rategy,  which  sta 

in  i  liar  defiance  of 

Supreme  <  iourt  de 

sums  m  Hamdan  i 
RdSul,   has  i  Ir.ii  I  .    I 
ellei  t  ive.  It   aims  to 
Stroy  any  relationship  of  trust  hetw< 
the  detainees  and  I  hill   lawyeis  ; 

way  of  bringing  all  <  ohm  a<  tion  to 

end.  Several  habeas  lawyers  have 

poind  thai  theii  i  lients  asked  ih 
to  stop  ai  ting  on  then  behalf. 

The  Pentagon  usually  dismisses 
im  idents  attorneys  i  omplain  of  as 
dividual  instances  of  incivility  or  ur| 
i hoi  i  rd  statements.  Bui  these  episoj 
In  an  unmistakable  pattern:  they  I 
sharply  at  odds  with  the  formal, 
strained  habits  of  most  military  pi..., 
and  military  lawyers,  and  they  refle<  I  I 
ideological  stun  ture  of  the  lawfare  a 
cept.  Further  evidence  of  thesystema 
c  harac  ter  oi  the  administration  cai 
paign  can  be  found  in  public  remarks 
officials;  indeed,  there  has  been 
shortage  of  government  spokespersd 

1  /  labi'as  lawyers  have  also  been  act  used 
complicity  in  or  responsibility  for  the  hunt 
strikes  ,m,l  suicide  attempts  by  detainei 
(  olangelo  Bryan  notes  that  after  a  detaii 
attempted  whV  idc  in  (  ktoher  2005,  a  m 
tary  lawyer  told  him  it  had  been 
that  he  had  given  the  ./.■mih.v  an  imptemt 
with  which  to  cut  himself.  Stafford  Nmi 
recounts  being  pulled  aside  on  August 
1005,  taken  into  a  cell,  and  to!d  by  a  ui 
formed  offit  ei ,  "You're  the  one  behind  d 
hungei  strike 


; 


!  ng  to  go  on  the  record  disparaging 
habeas  lawyers,  often  in  apparent 
«1  iboration  with  the  press.  On  Janu- 
11,  2007,  for  example,  Charles  D. 
illy")  Stimson,  the  deputy  assistant 
etary  of  defense  for  detainee  affairs, 

>  an  interview  to  Federal  News  Ra- 
a  Washington,  D.C.,  station  that 

^ets  an  audience  of  federal  employ- 

1"!  think,"  said  Stimson,  "the  news 
y  that  you're  really  going  to  start 
a  rig  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks  is 
Hi  i:  As  a  result  of  a  FOIA  request 
I  lugh  a  major  news  organization, 
^  iebody  asked,  'Who  are  the  lawyers 
1    jnd  this  country  representing  de- 
iees  down  there?'  and  you  know 
it,  it's  shocking."  Stimson  then  pro- 
ied  to  give  the  full  names  of  a  dozen 
die  nation's  most  prominent  law 
is,  adding:  "I  think,  quite  honestly, 
;n  corporate  CEOs  see  that  those 
is  are  representing  the  very  terrorists 

>  hit  their  bottom  line  back  in  200 1 , 
se  CEOs  are  going  to  make  those 
firms  choose  between  representing 

M  orists  or  representing  reputable  firms, 
t  1 1  think  that  is  going  to  have  major 
iy  in  the  next  few  weeks.  And  we 
«  it  to  watch  that  play  out." 
'  The  following  morning  the  Wall 
1  \p.et  Journal  published  an  editorial  by 

{oconservative  Robert  L.  Pollock,  a 
mber  of  the  Journal's  editorial  board, 
'lock's  piece  also  attacked  the  law 
ns  providing  pro-bono  representa- 
n  to  the  Guantanamo  detainees, 
'o-bono  attorneys  are  not  compen- 
ed  for  their  work;  they  provide  de- 
ise  counsel  as  a  form  of  public  service 
iigned  to  ensure  that  the  indigent 
ve  adequate  and  fair  legal  represen- 
ion.)  Pollock  quoted  an  unnamed 
nior  U.S.  official,"  who  made  the 
lowing  comment:  "Corporate  CEOs 
:ing  this  should  ask  firms  to  choose 
between  lucrative  retainers 
and  representing  terrorists."' 


} 


n  November  10,  2006,  the  at- 
rney  general  of  each  of  Australia's 

f  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  to 

the  habeas  lawyers  squarely  in  the  pock- 
>ook  by  driving  away  then  <  orporate  i  lien 
it  backfired,  former  Reagan  AdminiS' 
turn  solicitor  general  (  .hades  fried  led  a 

of  prominent  conservatives  who  lashed 
t  at  Stimson.  Stimson  was  forced  to  apol 
Xe  for  his  comments  and  then  to  resign 
le  Pentagon  claimed  that  Stimson's  com 
Hits  were  not  a  reflection  of  official  policy. 


states  and  territories  signed  the  Frc- 
mantle  Declaration,  embracing  seven 
fundamental  principles  ol  justice, 
including  the  right  to  a  fair  trial,  the 
guarantee  of  the  right  of  habeas  corpus, 
a  prohibition  ol  indefinite  detention, 
and  a  ban  on  torture.  Although  the 
declaration  contained  no  explicit  ref- 
erence to  David  M.  Hicks,  a  former 
Australian  cowboy  and  kangaroo  skin- 
ner being  detained  at  Guant&namo, 
the  Fremantle  neclaration  was  imme- 
diately understood  as  a  condemnation 
of  the  conditions  under  which  he  was 
held,  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  legal 
proceedings  the  United  Stales  pro- 
posed to  conduct,  and  of  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  suspend  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Ilicks's  counsel  was  Major 
Michael  D.  Mori,  one  of  the  best  - 
known  of  the  uniformed  defense 
lawyers.  Recognizing  that  the  Bush 
Administration  had  cut  a  number  ol 
deals  with  allies  on  the  treatment  or 
relocation  of  their  nationals,  Mori 
had  brought  Flicks's  case  to  Aus- 
tralia anil  begun  an  active  lobbying 
campaign  on  his  client's  behalf. 
Mori's  work,  unlike  that  of  the  pro- 
bono  counsel,  was  part  of  his  formal 
duty  requirements.  But  similar  at- 
tempts were  made  to  impede  his 
progress.  Reportedly,  a  government 
office  actively  tried  to  block  Mori's 
trips  to  Australia,  and  the  chief  mil- 
itary prosecutor  for  the  tribunal  at 
Guantanamo  publicly  denounced 
Mori  while  privately  suggesting  rea- 
sons Mori  could  be  disciplined. 

Nor  was  Mori's  case  an  isolated  in 
i  ident.  Lieutenant  (  aim  mander 
(  harles  D.  Swift  was  detailed  to  serve 
as  defense  counsel  to  Salini  Ahmed 
I  lamdan,  a  ( Juantanamo  detainee  who 
admits  thai  be  was  (  Kama  bin  Ladcn's 
driver.  Working  with  ( Jeorgetown  law 
professor  Neal  Katyal,  Swift  chal- 
lenged the  legality  ol  the  military  com 
mission's  process  in  which  I  lamdan 
was  to  be  tried  up  to  the  Supreme 
<  Jiurt,  where  be  prevailed  on  all  ma- 
jor issues.  For  his  brilliant  and  highly 
effective  advo<  a(  y,  Swift  was  runner- 
up  lor  The  National  Law  Journal's 
lawyer  ol  the  year  award  in  2005,  and 
in  2006  he  was  named  one  of  the  one 
hundred  most  influential  lawyers  in 
America  by  the  same  publii  alioii 
the  only  I  (efense  I  )epartment  lawyer 


to  be  so  recognized,  I  le  was  rewarded 
by  being  passed  over  lor  promotion 
and  is  therefore  now  preparing  to  de- 
part the  service.  Several  other  military 
lawyers  told  me  they  fell  that  a  (  Iiian- 
tiinamo  defense  assignment  was  a  "ca- 
reer stopper."  "Either  you  roll  over 
and  show  you're  a  worthless  lawyer, 
or  you  give  it  all  you've  got  and 
prepare   to   leave    the 


W 


service,    said  one. ' 


hat  makes  I  he  cases  ol  the 
habeas  lawyers  so  disturbing,  what 
evokes  the  specter  ol  tyranny,  is  that 
many  ol  the  legal  issues  involved 
were  resolved  a  century  before 
America  gained  its  independence.  It 
is  as  il  hundreds  ol  years  ol  legal 
precedent  suddenly  vanished. 

Although  the  English  civil  wars 
were  fought  over  broad  religious 
and  political  issues,  when  we  read 
the  masterful   histories  ol  Thomas 

Babington  Macaulay  and  ( i.  M. 
Trevelyan  it  seems  that  much  of  the 

fighting  was  actually  over  technical 
legal  questions:  Will  habeas  corpus 
be  guaranteed.'  Will  there  be  a  right 
to  a  jury.'  (  'an  the  proset  ul  ion  use 
secret  evidence-.' Will  t  he1  court  room 
be  opcai  and  the  trial  public?  Will 
the  accused  have  the  light  to  know 
the  evidence  against  him,  to  face 
bis  accuser?  Can  torture  and  Other 
i  l  ml  pra(  t  ices  be  used  to  exl  I  a<  I 
evidence?  These  issues  echo,  to  in 
astonishing  extent,  the  issues  that 
i  be  (  iuantariamo  habeas  lawyers  are 
litigating  today.  The  Roundheads 
who  rose-  li ir  (  !od  and  Parliament 
defined  the-  jusl ice  ol  their  cause  in 
similar  terms. 

Indeed,    the   entire    history   of 

seventeen!  h-<  ent  my  England  can 

be  seen  as  the  t riuinph  i il  demands 
lor  lair  pro<  ess  and  jusl  i<  c  i  ivei  the 
<  I ,i  i  ms  ol  roya I  pre i  <  iga five.  As 
Trevelyan  wrote,  "At  a  lime  when 
the  (  !onl  inenl  was  falling  a  prey  to 
1 1'  pots,  the  English  under  the  Stu- 
arts had  ai  hieved  t heii  cmam  ipa 
t  ion  In  mi  in-  uian  hical  t  yranny  by 
i  be  ;k  i   ol  i  Ik    national  will.  .  .  . 

■  I  his  '.jniii'.'  il"-  "or, ', nnu  m  •  ought  a  pro 
id  live  oiflr,  that  seel  s  .<  i  again  to  restrii  I 
oi  i  r . .  I  .  \au  lev.  to  t/i  o  Hi  Ms  I  hi:  move 
was  >  ondemni  d  b  .  the  pri  iidenis  of  the 
Ameru  an  Bai  A    u<  iation  and  the  I  lew 

)'oil    i    il     Wio  r     mi  union 


i  I'll  l<   I!  M       // 


The  Qreat  Writers 
of  Ireland 

Searnus 

Hcaney 
Born  in 
April  1939, 
Seamus 

Hcaney 
grew  up  in 
Northern 
Ireland's 

countryside 
on  a  farm 

owned  and 
operated  by 
his  father,  a  cattle-dealer.  The  eld- 
est of  nine  children,  Hcaney  left 
the  family  farm  at  the  aye  or 
twelve  tor  a  Catholic  boarding 
school  and  would  go  on  to  live  in 
Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.,  where  he  taught  at 
Harvard  tor  over  a  decade.  But 
while  he  traveled  far  from  his 
roots,  the  rural  County  Derry 
never  strayed  tar  from  the  poet's 
mind.  Heaney  described  the  tran- 
sition from  bis  bucolic  childhood 
to  a  scholarly  life  as  a  departure 
from  "the  earth  of  farm  labour  to 
the  heaven  of  education."  He  first 
drew  national  recognition  for  his 
poems  while  working  as  a  young 
professor  at  Queen's  University  in 
Belfast  during  the  mid-1960s.  His 
early  work  drew  often  from  nature 
and  scenes  of  the  Irish  country- 
side, but  the  violence  and  polar- 
ization that  engulfed  the  region  for 
the  next  quarter-century  also 
deeply  influenced  the  tone  ot 
Heaney's  work.  He  believed  that 
poetry  should  be  "true  to  the 
impact  of  external  reality  and  ... 
sensitive  to  the  inner  laws  of  the 
poet's  being."  In  collections  such 
as  the  Government  of  the  Tongue  in 
1988  and  the  Redress  of  Poetry  in 
1995,  Heaney  frequently  consid- 
ered poetry's  moral  responsibility. 
These  concerns  motivated  his 
involvement  with  the  theater 
company  Field  Day,  which  used  its 
productions  to  bring  attention  to 
Ireland's  political  problems.  In 
1995,  the  poet  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  Literature.  Last 
January  Heaney,  who  now  lives  in 
Dublin,  won  the  T.S.  Eliot  Prize 
for  Poetry  for  his  most  recent  col- 
lection, District  and  Circle. 


$  Tourism  Ireland 


Never  perhaps  in  any  century  have 
such  rapid  advances  been  made  to- 
w  ards  freedom." 

These  advances  came  at  great 
cost.  Lawyers  who  advocated 
habeas,  assailed  the  injustice  ot  the 
Stuart  courts,  and  denounced  tor- 
ture were  cruelly  treated  when  the 
power  ot  the  monarchy  waxed.  No 
figure  merits  more  recognition  in 
this  regard  than  John  Cooke,  the 
Commonwealth's  solicitor  general. 
Cooke  engineered  procedural  re- 
forms designed  to  grant  equal  access 
to  justice  and  to  ensure  that  consid- 
erations nt  humanity  and  fairness 
governed  the  legal  process,  and  he 
masterminded  the  defense  tor  the 
regicides  at  their  trial  in  1660.  but 
Cooke  and  a  large  number  of  other 
leaders  of  the  legal-reform  move- 
ment were  tried  and  grucsomch 
ecuteel  in  the  kangaroo  courts  that 
were  conducted  following  the  Stu- 
art Restoral  ii  m 

After  years  of  Stuart  revenge 
against  lawyers,  it  would  take  anoth- 
er generation  to  establish  that  justice 
demands  a  fair  defense  and  that  the 
actions  ot  defense  counsel  should  not 
he  confused  with  the  crimes  ot  their 
clients.  But  the  public  remembered 
the  cruelty  of  the  Stuart  monarchs. 
John  Milton,  for  instance,  memorial- 
ized the  drawing  and  quartering  of 
his  contemporary  John  Cooke  in  his 
epic  Samson  Agonistes  ("thir  carkass- 
es/To  dogs  and  fowls  a  prey,  or  else 
captivVl:/Or  to  the  unjust  tribunals, 
under  change  of  times"). 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  later, 
at  the  divorce  trial  of  Queen  Caro- 
line, the  importance  and  indepen- 
dence of  defense  counsel  was  finally 
well  appreciated.  Henry  Peter 
Brougham,  who  handled  the  queen 
consort's  defense,  threatened  to 
make  public  information  embarrass- 
ing to  the  Crown.  (  Considering  the 
identity  of  the  king  in  question — 
George  Ill's  dissolute  son — that 
wouldn't  have  been  difficult,  hut 
presumably  it  related  to  his  secret 
and  illegal  prior  marriage.  Defend- 
ing himself,  Brougham  furnished  the 
classic  statement  of  the  responsibili- 
ty of  a  good  defense  counsel: 

"An  advocate,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  knows  but  one  person  in 
all  the  world,  and  that  person  is  his 
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client .  To  save  that  c  lieni  II 
means  and  expedients,  and  J  a 
hazards  and  costs  to  other  peiB 
and,  among  them,  to  himself,  h 
first  and  only  duty;  and  in  pern 
ing  this  duty  he  must  not  regarM 
alarm,  the  torments,  the  destrti'Ki 
which  he  may  bring  upon  otfl 
Separating  the  duty  ot  a  patriot  p 
that  ot  an  advocate,  he  must  a~ 
reckless  of  consequences,  thfl 
it    should    be    his    unhappy  ■ 

to  involve  his  cou| 

in  contusion." 


A 


mertca,  the  last  redou| 
the  Roundheads,  predictably 
an  even  more  protective  vie 
defense  counsel  and  their  ro 
unpopular  causes.  On  MarcB 
1770,  British  soldiers  fired  int 
unruly   Boston   crowd   that 
hurled   snowballs  at    them, 
colonists    were    killed    and 
wounded  by  the  gunfire  in  an 
denr  that  came  to  be  known  as 
Boston  Massacre  and  is  invarip 
counted  among  the  warning  rl 
bles  of  the  American  RevolutB 
The  British  soldiers  and  their 
cer  were  brought  up  on  charg 
murder,    and    the    patriot    J 
Adams,  known  for  his  criricisi 
the  British  Townshend  Acts  to 
imports,  was  engaged  to  def 
them.  Adams  argued  that  the 
diers  were  intimidated  by  the  cr 
and  were  acting  only  in  their 
defense — and  won  acquittal  for 
en  of  his  clients;  two  others 
convicted  of  the  lesser  charg 
manslaughter.     In     the     hig| 
charged  atmosphere  of  the  t 
Adams  was  risking  his  phys 
safety  and  his  career  as  a  politici 

"1  .  .  .  devoted  myself  to  end 
labour  and  Anxiety  if  not  to  inf; 
and  to  death,"  wrote  Adams  in 
autobiography,  "and  that  for  noth 
except,  what  indeed  was  and  ou 
to  be  all  in  all,  a  sense  of  duty. 

"The  Part  1  took  in  Defenc 
Captn.  Preston  and  the  Soldiers, 
wrote  in  his  diary,  "procured 
Anxiety,  and  Obloquy  enough 
was,  however,  one  of  the  most 
lant,  generous,  manly  and  disin 
ested  Actions  of  my  whole  Lite,  i 
one  of  the  best  Pieces  of  Servi 
ever  rendered  my  Country." 


f 


i  HESE  ANCIENT  WALLS  BUILT 
IN  1618  WERE  FIRST  SCALED  BY 

-THENORMANS- 


FROM  BALTIMORE 
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e  city  walls  of  Derry.  At  up  to  twenty-six  feet  high,  you 
n  walk  these  ancient  walls,  taking  in  the  sights  of  this 
;toric  city  as  you  go.  You'll  also  get  a  pretty  good  view 
what  to  visit  once  you're  back  on  the  ground.  From  the 
agnificent  Guildhall  to  the  impressive  St  Columb's  Cathedral, 
ere's  a  lot  waiting  to  be  discovered  in  the  city  of  Derry. 

)  discover  more,  visit  us  at 
lscoverireland.com  or  call  1.800.SHAMROCK. 


Your  very  owwlfdaM 


John  Adams  was  subsequently  a 
leader  of  the  Revolution,  as  well  as 
the  first  vice  president  and  the  sec- 
ond president  of  the  United  States. 
In  his  view  the  interests  of  justice 
could  not  he  separated  from  the  in- 
terests of  his  country,  and  justice  re- 
quired that  the  British  soldiers  have 
a  fair  and  vigorous  defense. 

Consider  also  the  events  of  June 
1942,  when  German  submarines  de- 
posited a  team  of  saboteurs  on  the 
shore  of  Long  Island  and  a  second 
team  at  Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Flori- 
da. One  of  the  saboteurs  went 
straight  to  the  FBI  to  disclose  the 
plot,  then  helped  track  down  the 
rest.  President  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt directed  that  the  saboteurs  be 
tried  by  military  commission,  and 
Colonel  Kenneth  C.  Royall  was  as- 
signed to  defend  the  saboteurs.  Roy- 
all  handled  the  defense  with  vigor, 
ultimately  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Ex  parte  Quirin, 
contrary  to  the  instructions  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  had  not  envi- 
sioned such  an  appeals  process. 
Royall's  efforts  in  court  failed, 
though  the  sentences  ot  two  of  the 
would-be  saboteurs  were  subse- 
quently commuted.  Considering  the 
atmosphere  in  America  in  the  first 
years  of  the  war,  it  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  Royall  was  publicly  assailed 
as  the  case  was  heard. 

The  position  ot  the  War  Depart- 
ment, however,  was  consistent:  Roy- 
all was  performing  an  essential  func- 
tion and  was  doin^  it  with  the  zeal 
and  dedication  that  the  defendants 
had  a  right  to  expect.  Unlike  the 
military  lawyers  who  see  an  assign- 
ment to  defend  a  Guantanamo  de- 
tainee as  the  death  of  a  career,  Roy- 
all could  expect  to  he  rewarded  for 
doing  his  job.  He  was  promoted  to 
brigadier  general,  and  then,  as  the 
war  entered  its  final  year,  he  became 
undersecretary  of  war.  Finally,  in 
1947,  President  Truman  appointed 
Royall  the  nation's  last  secretary  of 
war,  thereby  acknowledging  his  dis- 
tinguished career,  including  his 
highly  unpopular  handling  of  the  de- 
f         in  Quirin. 

1  ruman  also  saw  aggressive  crim- 
inal prosecutions  as  an  important 
tool  in  i  stablishing  the  righteous- 
ness ot  t    i   Allied  cause  in  World 


War  11,  push  in;;  ahead  with  a  plan 
to  convene  international  tribunals 
at  the  end  ot  the  war  to  hilly  ex- 
pose the  genocidal  conduct  ot  the 
Nazi  regime.  One  ot  the  most  con 
tentious  issues  in  making  arrange- 
ments tor  these  tribunals  was 
whether  the  defendants  would  be 
represented  by  counsel  ot  their 
choosing  and  have  the  right  to  pre 
sent  a  vigorous  defense.  Justice 
Robert  H.  Jackson,  tin  leave  from 
the  Supreme  Court  to  handle  the 
arrangements  and  to  act  as  chief 
prosecutor,  carried  the  day  by  es 
tablishing  that  it  was  vital  to  the 
Allies  not  only  that  the  tribunals 
do  justice  hut  that  they  he  per- 
ceived as  doing  justice.  This,  In- 
correctly noted,  could  occur  only  it 
defense  counsel  were  involved  and 
given  fair  space  in  which  to  con- 
duct a  defense.  The  trials  that  fol- 
lowed shocked  the  world.  But  de- 
fense counsel  mustered  some 
intelligent  and  effective  arguments 
and  secured  acquittals  in  some  cas- 
es and  mild  sentences  in  others. 
The  trials  would  have  a  powerful 
impact  in  Germany,  serving  as  a 
sort  of  exorcism.  In  the  world  that 
emerged  from  this  conflict,  the 
three  defeated  Axis  powers  became 
trusted  allies  ot  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  broad 
recognition  ot  the  quality  ot  the 
justice  dispensed  at  Nuremberg 

played  an  important  role 

in  that  process.1. 


T. 


he  lawfare  doctrine  introduced 
by  the  Bush  Administration  violates 
this  tradition.  It  has  no  antecedent 
in  American  practice,  and  in  the 
end  it  is  possible  to  find  a  precedent 
only  it  we  look  outside  the  United 
States  to  German  conservative  po- 
litical and  jurisprudential  thinking 
between  the  world  wars.  The  most 
important  German  legal  theorist  of 
tlie  period  between  the  wars  was 
Carl  Schmitt.  A  conservative  who 
longed  for  the  restoration  of  the  au- 

11  It  is  interesting  that  the  Nuremberg 
process  was  criticized  by  "Mr.  Republi- 
can," Senator  Robert  Taft;  he  suggested 
that  the  punishments  meted  out  to  the  Ger- 
mans had  been  too  severe  and  that  the 
prosecutors  had  reached  too  deeply  in  the 
cases  they  brought. 


thoritaii.in  style  ot  late  Wilhe|u 
Germany,  Schmitt  was  a  com  u 
enemy  of   the  liberal  demodat 
principles  embodied  in  the  W,ni; 
Constitution  that  was  adoptedufti 
the   close   oi  World    Wat    IF 
Schmitt,  the  notion  of  dispassi  lat 
and  independent   administratis  ( 
justice  was  a  dangerous  liheraillh 
sion.  lie  sought  to  restruct urlth 
legal  profession — ensuring  hi 
judges  were  not  independent  baa 
sentially  extensions  of  the  esjcu 
five,  that  prosecutors  were  tulip. 
litieally  subordinated,  and  h 
defense  counsel  were,  in  genera  i 
lenced.  In  the  years  that  folld*d 
Schmitt's  ideas  were  put  into  (rac 
tice,  and  a  large  number  ot  the  |ios 
prominent  members  ot  Weimarpei 
many's  defense  bar  went  into  die 
many  ot  them  moving  to  the  Uflej 
States  and  Britain. 

(  irl  Schmitt  also  laid  the  mi 
dations  for  a  new  attitude  topd 
warfare  and  the  role  of  law  irm 
conduct  of  war.  In  his  early  majeij 
work,  The  Concept  of  the  PolU 
(1L>27),  Schmitt  derided  the  wak< 
ness  of  liberalism  and  its  efforH 
consensus  building  and  insteadjpi 
braced  the  legitimacy  of  a  prcfej 
of  extreme  demonization  of  pep 
cal  adversaries.  Guaranteeing  gal 
rights  to  an  enemy  was  thus  seaej 
less  and  counterproductive,  bit 
place,  Schmitt  advanced  theu>| 
tion  of  "total  war"  ("Total  Entiy 
Total  War,  Total  State,"  19?) 
suggesting  that  the  neatly  delirffl 
ed  warfare  of  prior  ages,  in  wpj 
uniformed,  professional  armies  id 
on  a  field  of  war,  was  in  decnei 
in  favor  of  a  new  kind  of  lb 
encompassing  warfare.  Schr^d 
ridiculed  the  law  of  armed  confffl 
saying  it  reflected  ideological  fiM 
ciples  rooted  in  nineteenth-cen  ry 
English  liberalism.  At  the  sne 
tune,  he  turned  to  the  legal  <M 
cept  of  piracy  as  a  basis  for  treaSgl 
adversaries  as  persons  comple 
beyond  the  help  of  law  and 
courts,  free  to  be  dealt  with  jut 
the  executive  pleased  without 
ing  bothered  by  lawyers  (" 
Concept  of  Piracy,"  1937). 

Schmitt's  thinking  and  analys 
the  weakness  of  liberalism, 
utility  of  "law-free"  zones,  the 
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Ionization  of  adversaries,  the  sub- 
ination  of  justice  to  politics — 
;n  almost  perfectly  with  the  Bush 
ministration's  concept  of  law- 
:,  and  with  many  other  legal  tac- 
s  the  administration  has 
adopted  in  the  war  on 
terror  and  elsewhere.7 


n  twenty-five  years  of  work  as 
jman-rights  monitor,  I  have  close- 
observed  totalitarian  and  proto- 
-ialitarian  regimes  around  the 
■Id — from  the  former  Soviet  Union 
1  its  offspring  to  China,  Cuba, 
eria,  and  Zimbabwe.  One  of  the 
Imarks  of  tyrannical  regimes,  of 
jatever  political  flavor,  is  their  in- 
l  se  dislike  of  defense  lawyers  in  gen- 
|il,  and  in  particular  defense  lawyers 
o  do  their  work  effectively  and  pro- 
iionally.  For  a  totalitarian  regime, 
idea  of  blind  justice  is  laughable, 
ie  criminal  justice  system  exists  to 
fiture  and  brand  criminals,  of  course, 
.  it  is  also  understood  as  an  essen- 
I  instrument  of  political  repression, 
irannical  regimes  use  the  law  to  de- 
|  )y  the  reputation  of  enemies  of  the 
ite  and  to  punish  them.8 
Obviously,  our  predicament  is  not 
!  so  dire  as  that  of  Weimar  Germany. 
t  the  parallels  are  frightening.  The 
I  sh  Administration's  reach  is  long, 
i  its  Schmittian  concept  of  lawfare 

'He  current  scandal  surrounding  the 
'tiering  of  a  dozen  or  more  U.S.  attor- 
s  orchestrated  by  assistants  of  Attorney 
neral  Gonzales  in  consultation  with  Karl 
>e  and  his  staff  also  reflects  a  Schmittian 
gram.  In  1933-35,  Schmitt  laid  out  a 
n  for  consolidation  of  control  of  the  exec- 
be  over  the  administration  of  justice,  a 
cess  described  by  justice  Minister  Franz 
rtner  as  Gleichschaltung,  or  "synchro- 
ation."  A  central  feature  of  this  plan  was 
close  political  subordination  of  prosecu- 
>  to  the  executive . 

"he  single  most  vivid  demonstration  of 
;  tendency  is  found  in  the  show  trials 
iducted  during  the  Great  Purge  of  the 
30s  under  Joseph  Stalin  and  his  legal 
neographer,  Andrei  Vishinsky.  The 
hinsky  show  trials  served  to  define  Sovi- 
'egal  culture  for  decades.  As  an  experi- 
ed  defense  attorney  explained  to  me  in 
bekistan  shortly  after  the  collapse  of  the 
net  Union:  "I  always  had  a  simple  un- 
standing  of  my  role.  It  was  to  convince 
client  to  plead  guilty  and  throw  himself 
the  mercy  of  the  court.  Only  by  this 
h  could  he  ever  really  hope  to  achieve  a 
der  sentence." 


CRITICISM     HI 


represents  an  all-out  assault  on  the  rule 
of  law. 

Clearly  the  habeas  lawyers  coming 
ashore  at  Guantanamo — men  and 
women  in  uniform,  volunteers  from 
the  nation's  most  august  law  firms — 
are  not  in  league  with  Osama  bin 
Laden  to  destroy  America.  They  are 
only  insisting  on  adherence  to  Amer- 
ica's oldest  legal  traditions,  to  our 
Constitution  and  its  vision,  and  to 
the  law  of  nations  that  nurtured  and 
permitted  the  emergence  of  our  re- 


public. Ultimately,  the  danger  we 
face  in  a  culture  built  on  precedent  is 
that  the  changes  wrought  by  George 
W.  Bush  will  become  entrenched 
and  will  apply  to  an  ever-broader  ar- 
ray of  presidential  enemies.  If  so,  it 
would  prove  Carl  Schmitt's  most  fa- 
mous saying:  "Sovereign  is  he  who 
controls  the  exception."  By  provid- 
ing an  exception  to  the  application 
of  the  rule  of  law,  our  nation  may 
have  unleashed  a  radical  new  consti- 
tutional order.  ■ 


"A  shocking,  heart- 
breaking account 
of  corruption  and 

just  plain 
meanness" 

— Providence  Journal 
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"An  indignant  history  of  the  Gilded  Age 

...Mi.  Beatty  tells  his  cautionary  tale  with  great  moral  fervor." 

— William  Grimes,  The  New  York  Times 

"Beatty  writes  with  one  eye  on  the  Gilded 
Age  &  the  other  on  our  own  benighted  era 

...This  ability  to  hot-wire  our  history  to  the  here  and  now 

is  what  gives  this  book  its  distinctive  bite... He  reminds  us  of 

much  we  may  have  forgotten  (or  never  really  knew)  about 

American  history."— Jonathan  Kirsch,  Los  Angeles  Times 
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DEATH  OF  THE  PUGILIST 

Or,  The  Famous  Battle  ot 

Jacob  Burke  ck  Blindman  MeGraw 

H\  Daniel  Mason 


Who  was  Burke?  Hi-  beginnings. 

Born  .i  caulbearer  in  the  Bristol 
slums,  in  the  quayside  heap  known 
>>nl\  as  "the  Rat,"  |acob  Burke,  who 
would  battle  the  great  MeGraw  on  thai 
fateful  day  in  1824,  was  a 
winter  child  of  the  steve 
dore  Isaac  Burke  and  the 
seamstress  Anno  Murphy. 
1  [e  of  Bristol,  son  of  James, 
son  of  1  om,  son  of  Zebedee, 
lifters  all.  She  of  Dublin  and 
the  cursed  Gemini  of 
Po\  iii\  and  Fertility:  Jacob 
was  the  twelfth  of  eighteen 
children,  the  third  of  the 
eight  who  survived. 

h  was  a  typical  quayside 
childhood,  of  odd  jobs  and 
shoe  shining  and  sporadic 
bouts  of  schooling:  quinsy , 
croup,  and  the  irresistible 
temptation  oi  diving  from 
the  piers.  In  the  summer  he 
ran  with  the  flocks  of  c  lul 
dren  terrorizing  the  streets 
with  their  pla\ . 

1  le  grew  up  quickly. 
Thick  necked,  thick- 
shouldered,  steel  fisted, 
i  ight  -lipped,  heav\  on- 
the  biow.  the  bo\  knew 
neither  a  letter  nor  the  taste  sweet 
until  his  tenth  year,  when  in  the 
course  ol  a  single  moon,  he  learned 
to  lip  out  the  rune  on  the  shingle  at 
Mulloy's  Arms  anvl  stole  an  apple 


v  r/ic  axtltei  of  the  n 
The  Piano  Tuner  (Vmrii^c)  and  A  l.u 
Countn  ( k1' 


from  a  costermonger  on  the  road  to 
Bath.  Two  brothers,  thinking  they 
were  bona  fide  Pick  Turpins,  had 
treaded  into  a  life  of  brigandage, 
but  by  the  mace  ot  his  mother's 


daily  prayers  and  father's  belt,  Jacob 
Burke  turned  from  the  taste  of  ap- 
ples and  back  to  the  straight  and 
narrow  ot  his  bloodline,  joining 
Burke  |vrc  on  the  docks. 

On  the  Jocks  he  remained,  lifting 
barrels  ol  fish  and  slabs  oi  iron  cold 
from  the  sea  air,  until  his  back  broad- 
ened and  his  forearms  broke  hi-  cuffs. 


The  ascent  of  Burke,  including:  the  1 
Also:  his  i-.irk  career  and  its  vicissitled 

Ai   aye  nineteen,  Burke  hetttl) 
known. 

On  the  qu.n  was  a  man  named 'am 

lone-,  And  Sam  Jones  'isil 

ste\  edoie  too,  lifting  H 

Burke  from  dark  houitJ 

d.uk  hour.  Sam  JonesVa 

an  old  man  ot  fort\  v.er. 

one    morning    his    >or 

punched  a  rotted  boat  on 

the  dock  and  he  went  cm 

beneath  a  load  ot  flout  er. 

one    hundred    and    ft 

pound-  of  fish  in  an  ilk 

slatted  crate  that  sna|* 

his  neck  against  the  rail 

before  he  slumped,  slipei 

limp  into  the  sea. 

Sam  Jones  had  a  mo  h> 
wages  coming,   but 'hi 
I  'ompam  didn't  pavit 
widow,  and  on  the  dm 
the  stevedores  sat  dowrtnd 
not  a  boat  could  m  '< 
Then  the  owner-  senni 
their  thugs,  who  tell  oi  r 
men  with  club-  and   D 
poker-,  and  from  the  n1if 
exploded  the  Quay! 
Riots,  of  tame. 
It  was  a  newspaperman  from  I 
don  who  first  saw  Burke  rhn  ' 
punch.  When  the  riots  were  o< 
(and  Jones's  wages  still  not  p  < 
the  newspaperman  found  the  c 
back  at  work,  resigned,  murmur 
a  sad,  low  lifter's  song  as  he  thru 
ed  the  pier. 

On  that  da^  (gray,  preternatul 


■    K  Alex  Kan 
.  the  artist  and  A  Freed  I  *.  .k  ,  iola  Gallery .  Now  "l  >>r 


list  cold,  seagulls  hopping  on  the 
-  -rail)  Burke  stood  on  the  dock,  a 
ity-pound  bag  of  wheat  thrown 
ise-like  over  his  shoulder.  The 
spaperman  talked  a  streak.  Jacob, 
accustomed  to  long  converses, 
l't  set  down  the  bag,  said,  Yes  sir, 
he  was  taught  to  speak  to  suits 
elders,  and  occasionally  reposi- 
ed  the  weight  over  his  back.  At 
;  last  the  fellow  drew  out  a  calling 
I  Well?  What  do  you  think?  Ever 
ht?  asked  the  man,  and  Burke  asked 
c:  There's  a  man's  never  fought? 
>n  the  card  was  the  name  of  a  ware- 
se  on  the  harbor,  where  over  the 
wing  week  Burke  sent  three  men 
he  floor.  They  were  hard  affairs, 
ters  showing  up  on  the  minute  as 
were  nothing  but  a  shakebag  cock- 
t.  No  seconds,  no  ropes,  no  purse. 
ie  Fancy  went,  it  was  only  to  scout, 
the  third  night  came  a  man,  Cairn, 
)  made  an  offer. 

v  Muscular  became  known. 

here  are  five  fights  that  first  year. 
:  fights  and  Jacob  Burke  wins  four. 
■y  are  hush  matches,  dueled  in  ware- 
ses  or  country  inns  or  levees  east  of 
I  city.  Broughton's  rules.  Bare  knuck- 
i  Twenty-four-foot  ring.  Round  ends 
|sn  a  man  goes  down.  Thirty  see- 
ls of  rest,  and  the  fight  doesn't  end 
:il  a  man  can't  get  back  to  the 
itch.  No  gouging,  no  biting,  no 
vvs  below  the  belt.  No  faking  down 
/in  a  rest. 

^airn  is  his  second.  Also  in  his  cor- 
,  holding  his  bottle,  is  an  associate 
I  Nairn's,  a  Yankee  who'd  once  been 
jimpion  in  New  Orleans.  Yankee 
ist  have  a  Christian  name,  but  he 
jtnges  the  subject  when  Jacob  asks. 

I  has  a  crablike  way  of  moving,  of 
j  ng  you,  of  rising  to  his  tiptoes  when 

|  is  about  to  speak,  and  Jacob  thinks 

j-se  are  habits  from  the  ring. 

They  are  good  to  Jacob  Burke,  treat 

I I  like  a  son.  Give  him  breeches  and 
iced  shoes,  read  him  the  fighters' 

jrespondence  in  the  Weekly  Dis- 
\ch,  get  him  victuals  when  victuals 
dear.  Take  him  to  the  pushing 
tool,  where  they  put  up  the  socket 
and  tell  the  girls  he  will  be  Cham- 
>n  of  All  England.  There,  amidst 
'  crepe  and  taffeta,  he  is  humiliated 
the  men's  attention,  feels  like  he's 
-k  in  the  ring,  half-thinks  Cairn  and 


Yankee  will  follow  him  and  the  girl  to 
watch.  When  that  winter  his  father  is 
laid  out  with  cough,  they  advance  him 
money  against  his  purses,  and  Jacob 
finds  himself  buying  gifts  for  his  moth- 
er and  his  brothers  and  his  sisters.  His 
winnings  are  small,  five,  ten  pounds. 
He  spends  it  all  and  borrows  more. 

Before  each  fight,  Cairn  takes  him 
aside  and  tells  him  what  scum  the  oth- 
er is,  makes  it  sound  like  he's  some 
avenging  angel,  meting  out  justice  to  a 
line  of  murderers  and  thieves  and 
virgin-defilers.  But  Jacob  Burke  doesn't 
much  care.  He  likes  the  chance  to  hit 
and  watch  his  man  fall.  A  ha'penny 
Bristol  rag,  with  a  full  page  on  the 
fistic,  covers  his  fights  but  can't  seem 
to  settle  on  a  moniker,  calling  him 
the  Quayside  Brawler,  then  Steve- 
dore Burke,  Bruise  Burke,  then  "Mus- 
cular," which  Cairn  picks  up  for  their 
promotions.  It's  elegant,  thinks  Ja- 
cob. He  buys  a  copy  of  the  rag  and 
brings  it  home,  shows  his  mother 
which  word  on  the  page  says  "Mus- 
cular." He  writes  it  out  for  her  in  big 
letters  on  a  piece  of  butcher  paper, 
which  she  folds  and  tucks  into  the 
pocket  where  she  keeps  her  lice  comb. 
To  prove  the  magnitude  of  his 
strength,  he  grabs  two  of  his  youngest 
brothers,  one  in  each  hand,  and  lifts 
them  squealing  high  above  his  head. 

He  begins  oiling  his  hair  back  in  slick 
rows,  which  does  little  for  his  looks  ex- 
cept emphasize  the  weight  of  his  brow. 
He  listens  to  tales  of  the  professional 
fighters.  He  wants  to  be  like  Gully,  so 
he  buys  a  scarf  for  an  ascot.  Purse  rises, 
fifteen  and  twenty.  Buys  a  stovepipe  of 
the  first  and  wears  it  at  a  rake.  Like 
Cairn  wears  his.  Like  Cairn,  who  in  his 
day,  he  learns,  was  a  bruiser  too. 

His  days  of  cutting  a  swell  are 
numbered.  In  his  fourth  fight,  his 
match  comes  kicking  and  flapping  at 
him  like  a  bird  out  of  a  cage.  He 
takes  a  thumb  to  the  eye  and  has  to 
spend  a  week  taped  up  with  brown 
paper  and  vinegar.  Spikes  a  fever, 
but  Cairn  gets  a  surgeon  to  bleed 
him  and  he's  cured. 

In  his  fifth  fight,  Burke  defeats 
Bristol's  Beloved.  It  wasn't  supposed 
to  happen;  the  fight  was  an  exhibi- 
tion, a  setup  conceived  to  make  the 
champion  look  good  taking  down  a 
specimen  like  Muscular,  but  Muscu- 
lar is  triumphant. 


How  it  came  about  that  Burke  fought 
Blindman. 

This  is  how  it  came  about  that 
Burke  fought  the  Blindman: 

In  Lincolnshire,  Broken  Head  Gall 
lost  to  the  Moor,  and  in  Liverpool, 
Will  Skeggs  beat  Tom  Johnson,  who 
had  no  less  than  the  great  Peter  Craw- 
ley in  his  corner,  the  butcher's  son 
known  in  his  day  as  the  "Young  Rump 
Steak."  But  Skeggs  wouldn't  fight  Bro- 
ken Head,  and  at  Moulsey  Hurst,  Tom 
Tate  lost  to  "Le  Petit."  So  Broken 
fought  Tate,  but  the  fight  was  a  cross, 
the  Weekly  Dispatch  breaking  the  sto- 
ry that  both  men  had  met  a  fortnight 
before  to  fix.  Then  they  went  to  Ted 
Shannon  the  Vainglorious,  but  Vain- 
glorious knew  Blindman,  and  Vain- 
glorious said  that  if  he  was  going  to 
get  killed,  he  needed  a  bigger  purse  for 
his  widow.  This  left  the  Fancy  looking 
for  a  man,  and  this  left  Burke. 

The  match  was  scheduled  for  Feb- 
ruary, but  no  one  would  post  a  farthing 
on  Burke.  So  they  called  again  on 
Vainglorious,  but  Vainglorious  was 
gone,  convicted  of  thieving  and  trans- 
ported. They  found  a  miller  in  Mel- 
chior  Brown,  from  Manchester,  who'd 
been  breaking  gobs  on  the  tavern  cir- 
cuit under  the  nickname  Sparrow.  But 
Brown  went  down  in  just  four  rounds, 
and  the  next  pick,  Frank  Smith  the 
Picturesque,  refused  to  fight  Blind- 
man's  murderous  fists.  So  again  they 
came  looking  for  Burke.  They  decided 
Burke's  mum's  blood  would  get  the 
Irish  out,  and  Blindman  would  draw 
the  Scots,  and  if  there  was  a  riot,  then 
all  the  better.  Besides,  everyone  knew 
the  best  fighters  wore  the  Bristol  yel- 
low, and  by  then  Burke  had  moved 
out  of  the  quay,  showing  his  mettle  in 
a  pair  of  battles  at  Egan's  Abbey. 

Who  is  Blindman? 

This  is  Blindman:  Methuselah  of 
thirty-five,  icon  of  Scottish  national- 
ists, hero  of  boys'  magazines,  where  he 
was  drawn  in  monstrous  proportions, 
sweeping  Lilliputian  armies  down  as 
if  clearing  a  table  for  a  game  of  cards. 
A  dexterous  hitter  of  steam-engine 
power.  Won  eighteen,  lost  two.  Bap- 
tized Benjamin  McGraw,  he  got  his 
nickname  in  a  fight  in  '14,  in  the  forty- 
third  round,  with  eyes  so  swollen  by  the 
punches  that  he  couldn't  see.  Refused 
to  have  his  lids  lanced,  saying  he  could 
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beat  his  hoy  blind,  and  then  leveled 
him,  hard,  as  soon  as  they  hit  the 
scratch.  After  the  tight,  they  asked 
how  he'd  done  it  and  he  answered,  I  hit 
where  the  breathing  was.  He  had  a  pa- 
tron in  the  Earl  of  Balcarres,  who  was 
said  to  slum  with  McGraw  in  Glas- 
gow's most  notorious.  He  liked  to  tell 
how  he'd  even  been  asked  to  be  Yeo- 
man of  the  Guard,  but  with  all  the  sto- 
ries of  cursing  and  rough  living  and 
all  the  girls  he'd  pollinated,  the  otter 
was  rescinded.  In  '16  he'd  knocked 
down  the  champion  Simon  Beale  in 
two  rounds,  and  Simon  Beale  never 
rose  again.  In  the  famous  cartoon  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette,  McGraw  was 
drawn  shaking  his  fists  over  a  grave- 
stone, on  which  was  written: 

HERE  IN  THE  SHADE  LIES  SIMON  BEALE 

JAW  OF  IRON,  FISTS  OF  STEEL 

WON  TWENTY-FOUR  FIGHTS  WITH  NERVE 

AND  ZEAL 
AT  TWENTY-FIVE  SHOWED  HIS  ACHILLES 

HEEL 
TOOK  JUST  TWO  ROUNDS  FOR  FATE  TO 

SEAL 

THAT  NO  SOUL'S  SrARED  BY  FORTUNE'S 

WHEEL. 

Of  course,  there  wasn't  a  man 
among  the  Fancy  who  didn't  doubt  Ja- 
cob Burke  was  going  to  get  lathered. 
And  Burke  knew  the  mmors,  hut  Caim 
and  the  Yankee  said  he  stood  a  chance, 
that  Blindman  was  growing  old,  and 
Burke  was  improving  daily  in  strength 
and  science. 

Truth  was  Burke  didn't  need  to  be 
told.  And  Cairn  knew,  for  Cairn  had 
been  organizing  fights  for  thirteen 
years,  and  knew  there  wasn't  anything 
so  proud  as  a  twenty-three-year-old, 
except  maybe  a  sixteen-year-old,  but 
try  to  find  a  neck  like  Muscular's  on  a 
kid.  Only  problem  with  Burke,  he  told 
him,  finger  pressed  against  his  pec- 
torals, only  problem  with  you,  is  that 
Burke  was  too  good  and  polite  and  he 
needed  a  little  more  meanness  in  him. 
Burke  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  won- 
dering about  this,  how  a  hitter  could  be 
a  good  man,  wondering  if  he  was  good 
only  because  he  was  on  the  bottom 
and  he  couldn't  be  anything  else,  that 
it  conditions  were  different  and  he  had 
something  going,  he  wouldn't  he  so. 
Once  in  a  pub  he'd  heard,  There's  no 
such  thing  as  a  sin  man  only  a  sin  world, 
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which  he  was  told  meant  that  the  Dev- 
il was  in  everyone  and  it  was  a  rare 
fellow  who  could  keep  him  down. 
Then  later,  he  started  thinking  that 
maybe  he'd  heard  it  wrong,  and  it 
should  have  been,  There's  no  such  thing 
ii.s  a  good  man  tmly  a  good  world,  and  he 
started  repeating  it  enough  that  he 
couldn't  remember  it  the  basic  situa- 
tion was  sin  or  good.  Cairn  said  he  was 
too  good,  hut  he  knew  inside  that  he  hit 
because  he  liked  the  feeling  ot  hilling 
the  other  fellow,  which  seemed  at  first 
like  sin,  but  then  he  started  thinking 
that  if  the  other  fellow  was  just  like 
him,  then  the  other  fellow  liked  hitting 
too,  and  that  meant  he,  Burke,  was 
beating  a  sinner,  and  so  he,  Burke,  was 
good,  except  when  he  looked  at  it  an- 
other way,  then  the  other  fellow  was 
also  clobbering  a  fellow  who  liked  hit- 
ting (him,  Burke),  this  meant  the  oth- 
er fellow  was  good,  and  Burke  was  a 
sinner  for  milling  an  upright  man. 

The  reasoning  went  round  and 
round  like  one  of  those  impossible 
songs  that  never  stopped,  until  Mus- 
cular decided  that  what  he  liked  about 
the  fight  was  that  he  didn't  have  to 
wonder  about  such  questions,  only  hit, 
because  if  you  didn't  hit,  you  got  hit. 


That 


th 


e  answer! 


The  day  approaches. 

So  Burke  takes  to  training:  docks  in 
the  day,  dumbbells  at  dusk.  Cairn  has 
him  running  his  dogs  in  the  hills.  Hits 
the  bags  of  sand.  Bans  drink  and  the 
amorous. 

The  word  spreads  fast  around  Bris- 
tol. He  hears  a  hush  follow  him  where 
he  walks.  In  the  streets  he's  besieged  by 
the  shoe-shiners,  who  beg  to  see  stand- 
ing flips  and  then  set  on  one  another 
for  the  title  of  "Muscular."  The  girls 
lower  their  bonnets  and  lift  their  eyes 
when  he  rooster-swaggers  past. 

One  night,  on  the  docks,  an  old 
lifter  called  Booth  approaches  Burke  as 
he  makes  his  way  home.  Stepping  in 
front  ot  the  boy,  he  grabs  his  forearm 
in  a  steel  grip,  says,  This  is  a  fool  thing, 
and  Jacob  Burke  says,  Yes  sir. 

The  posters  go  up,  with  sketches  of 
the  two  men  facing  off  as  if  they  had 
posed  together,  shirtless,  in  ankle- 
boots  and  breeches,  tied  close  with 
sashes.  They  say  the  fight  will  be  held 
at  Moulsey  Hurst,  southwest  ot  Lon- 
don, hut  all  know  this  is  a  sham  to 


throw  off  the  magistrates.  The  pa 
take  to  calling  the  right  Blmdui 
Brag,  as  it  it  were  not  a  fight  I 
showcase  for  McGraw.  As  it  F.tl 
weren't  even  fighting. 

One  night,  his  mother  is  waitim  * 
him  when  he  comes  home.  Thest. 
you're  going  to  get  killed,  she  says.l  t 
says  that?  asks  Jacob.  They  all  saym  i 
she  says.  I've  been  to  the  market,  Mr 
say:  Make  sure  they  promise  yoU\ 
purse,  Annie,  'cause  your  boy  isn't!  i 
ing  home . 

Unspoken,  but  hidden  in  her  u.-q 
is  his  father,  who  is  coughing  hiw 
to  bones  and  hasn't  been  down  tell 
docks  in  months.  But  she  doesna 
Jacob  should  walk  away.  Had  she,  I 
he  would  have  squared  his  jawB 
proclaimed  he  had  his  honor  tol 
tect.  It  is  because  she  says  notl 
more  that  the  doubts  begin  to  eel  I 
way  in. 

Except  he  knows  he  can't  getl 
even  if  he  wants  to.  He  owes  Cl 
for  the  scarf,  for  the  stovepipe,  the  m 
Cairn  says  that  with  the  purse  fronl 
tight  with  McGraw,  he'll  be  paiJ 
and  then  some.  He  decides  "then  sci 
means  even  more  if  he  wagers  on  tt| 
self.  Then  he  will  stop. 


They  find  a  patron. 

Two  weeks  before  the  fight,  Cri 
quarries  a  Patron  in  a  Corintrl 
named  Cavendish;  the  rest  of  the  pj| 
is  put  up  by  the  Pugilistic  Club. 

Cavendish  meets  Burke  and  C  ri 
at  Ned  Landon's  public  house.  Hi 
dandy:  curls,  perfume,  talking  prd 
and  fast  and  high.  Wants  to  be  ca| 
Cav,  but  Jacob  calls  him  Mi 
Cavendish,  and  he  smiles.  He  rrl 
his  blunt  during  the  Regency,  i( 
flaunts  it,  burns  a  bill  before  Burl 
eyes.  Recites  a  fight  poem  that  he  1 
published  in  Bell's  Life,  full  of  letl 
words  Burke  has  trouble  getting! 
ears  around.  Cavendish  tells  a  si 
about  a  fighter,  laughing,  says,  rl 
Tom  had  his  eyes  knocked  from  his  h\ 
just  like  that.  Plop.  Plop.  Couldn't 
work  and  suicided.  Drank  prussic .  P\ 
He  laughs.  Burke  hates  him  imm< 
ately,  feels  his  whole  body  tense  wl 
he  hears  him  talk.  He  kn 
Cavendish  is  trying  to  look  bi 
making  him  look  small,  but  he  a\ 
think  of  fast  words  to  answer.  A 
other  man,  and  he  would  hit  hiirj 


I  he'd  lose  more  than  his  eyes.  He 
;s  to  his  trainer,  and  Cairn  tilts 
lead,  just  a  little,  as  if  to  say,  Easy, 
low  the  toad,  Cavendish  is  putting  up 
mrse . 

oaked,  Cavendish  begins  to  slur. 
s  a  wagtail  over  and  throws  an  arm 
ind  her  waist.  Tells  Jacob  to  re- 
'e  his  shirt.  Says,  Look  at  the  sym- 
■y,  look  at  the  strength.  Says,  Your 
n's  Irish,  Burke!  Calls  him  My  little 
Touches  his  arms  and  says,  Look, 
is  pretty.  Drinks  his  blue  ruin  un- 
t  runs  down  his  chin.  Says  he  was 
ixer,  but  he  holds  his  fists  with  his 
lubs  inside. 

y  travel  to  the  scene  of  the  fight, 
re  Burke  meets  a  man  who  imparts 
Philosophy. 

he  fight  is  set  in  Hertfordshire,  in 

■Id  south  of  St.  Albans  called  Dead 

bit  Heath.  In  St.  Albans,  they 

id  the  night  at  a  coaching  inn. 

3  rn  and  the  Yankee  drink  until 

■•  y're  reeling,  but  Muscular  is  too 

yous  to  keep  anything  down.  The 

ilican  is  an  aficionado  of  the  fistic, 

t  walls  are  decorated  with  sketches 

[  mezzotints  of  the  great  fighters, 

!  Burke  recognizes  Broughton  and 

|nter,  and  the  Jews  Mendoza  and 

ch  Sam,  and  Gasman  and  Game 

tjicken.  He  wants  to  be  like  the  por- 

jj  ts,  still  and  quiet  and  distant  on  a 

ercolor  patch  all  alone  and  glorious. 

among  the  rabble  that's  crowding 

tavern,  Muscular  is  cornered  by  a 

ier,  a  fat,  spectacled  man  who  seems 

lave  some  reading  behind  him.  Says 

was  a  priest,  once,  which  explains 

'fine  diction,  though  he  won't  say 

y  they  stripped  his  soutane.  You'll  be 

of  the  greats,  he  tells  Jacob.  Just 

<  at  you.  Maybe  you'll  lose  tomor- 

i,  but  it  doesn't  matter,  just  hold  your 

a,  and  soon  you'll  be  Champion.  He 

s  if  Burke  knows  of  the  battle  be- 

:en  Achilles  and  Hector,  but  Burke 

i  never  heard  of  these  two  fighters. 

e  farrier  shrugs  it  off.  You  ever  seen 

:Graw?  he  asks.  Burke  hasn't, 

tches  only.  Goliath,  says  the  farrier. 

e  someone  pressed  two  men  into  one . 

sshapen  like  that  too.  You'll  see.  Cau- 

werears.  Ears?  No!  Cauliflower  face . 

de  presses  on.  You  want  to  hear  my 

hsophy?  How  are  you  going  to  win? 

ink,  my  boy.  You  want  to  win  or  you 

nt  to  hurt  him?  Those  are  different 


things.  Pastor  Browne's  theory  of  the 
fight — you  can  tell  the  rest — is  that  anger 
only  takes  a  man  so  far.  Tliat's  what  all 
you  poor  boys  start  with:  anger,  needing 
it  like  a  horse  needs  a  rider.  But  soon  that 
gets  in  the  way .  You  boys  go  out  and  think 
you  are  fighting  a  boxer,  but  really  you're 
fighting  the  world.  But  a  good  fighter,  you 
see,  like  Blindman,  he  knows  that  the  man 
he's  fighting  is  fighting  first  to  hurt  and 
next  to  win.  And  he' 11  use  it.  Use  your  hat- 
ing to  get  you.  That's  the  difference.  Men 
who  fight  to  hurt  will  get  it  in  their  time. 
Gladiator  in  arena  consilium  capit. 
He'll  finish  you.  Mill  you  to  a  jelly.  Get 
your  head  up  in  chancery  and  then  where 
will  you  find  yourself? 

Burke  doesn't  have  an  answer.  He 
stares  at  the  man,  who's  got  whiskers 
thick  as  string.  The  man's  going  on 
about  anger,  and  Burke's  tempted  to 
say,  There's  no  such  thing  as  a  sin  man 
only  a  sin  world.  I'm  just  hitting.  He 
doesn't  want  to  talk  anymore.  But  he 
won't  leave,  won't  go  to  sleep  either. 
A  tavern  chant  swells.  Then  let  us  be 
merry  I  while  drinking  our  sherry  .  .  . 

He  has  a  sick  feeling  and  thinks 
maybe  he  is  scared. 

They  gather  at  Dead  Rabbit  Heath. 

The  fight  is  to  take  place  another 
two  leagues  from  the  inn,  on  a  field 
not  far  from  the  road,  in  a  soft  depres- 
sion between  a  pair  of  hills. 

Soon  after  sunrise,  they  take  a 
coach.  They  pass  crowds  coming  up 
the  road,  on  horseback  or  foot.  It  is 
a  cold  morning,  the  light  hesitant, 
the  fields  wet  with  dew.  There  are 
tents  set  up  for  peck  and  booze.  The 
traffic's  slow,  thick  with  broughams 
and  horses.  It  takes  Burke  a  long 
time  to  realize  that  the  crowd  is 
there,  in  part,  for  him.  They  park 
their  carriage  at  a  small  clearing 
halfway  up  the  hill.  Burke  gets  out, 
followed  by  Cairn  and  Yankee.  Al- 
most immediately  he  is  set  upon  by 
the  tag-rag,  who  jostle  him  for  no 
reason  but  to  try  to  get  close.  They 
sing,  Gotta  get  the  Blindman,  or  the 
Blindman  gets  you.  Muscular  wears 
his  stovepipe  low  over  his  eyes,  his 
seconds  flank  him,  leading  him  up  a 
long  path  through  the  wet  grass, 
over  a  rise  and  then  down  toward 
the  ring.  Both  men  hold  him  by  his 
elbow.  He  knows  it's  supposed  to 
comfort  him,  but  there  is  no  comfort 


there.  He  thinks,  Where  do  they 
flank  men  like  this?  and  the  answer 
is  the  gallows. 

As  they  approach,  there's  a  massive 
crowd  already  gathered  at  the  ropes, 
and  he  can  hear  a  hushing  in  the  near. 
They've  got  two  stands  set  up  by  the 
ring  for  the  paying,  but  the  crowd  over- 
flows up  the  hills.  He  looks  for  his  op- 
ponent, but  Blindman  is  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  He  wants  Blindman  to  be  there, 
as  if  Blindman's  the  only  one  who 
could  know  what  he  is  feeling. 

The  ground  is  turned  up  like  a  pack 
of  pigs  came  rooting  through,  but  the 
ring  is  clean,  neat,  covered  with  sand, 
like  nothing  he's  ever  fought  in. 
They've  strung  two  lines  of  painted 
rope,  the  scratch  is  already  chalked. 
He  keeps  his  greatcoat  on  as  Cairn 
goes  and  speaks  to  the  judge.  He  feels 
the  eyes  of  the  crowd  on  him,  tries  to 
ignore  them,  looks  down,  and  keeps 
clenching  his  hands  again  and  again. 
Finally,  he  lifts  his  face  and  looks  out. 
The  hill  is  all  men,  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  There's  a  pair  of  swells  near 
him,  ascots  blooming,  suits  of  bom- 
bazine, capes,  and  pearl  buttons.  Hey, 
Muscle,  says  one  and  then  laughs.  I've 
got  money  on  you,  Muscle,  says  the  oth- 
er. They're  talking  funny,  and  then  he 
realizes  they're  mocking  a  brogue.  He 
looks  away. 

Cairn  comes  back.  This's  big,  boy,  he 
says.  Ten  thousand  men,  and  not  a  sta- 
ble free  for  a  sleepy  nag.  Half  the  coun- 
try  wants  to  see  our  boy  fell  the  Blindman. 

Cheers  and  jeers  as  his  opponent 
approaches. 

Late  in  the  morning,  McGraw  ar- 
rives. Burke  hears  the  murmurs  thrum- 
ming through  the  crowds,  then  shouts 
going  up,  the  hillside  parting  for  a  dark 
figure  to  come  through,  surrounded  by 
an  entourage.  They  are  far  off,  de- 
scending the  opposite  slope.  For  an  in- 
stant it  is  as  if  he  is  watching  a  shadow 
at  sundown,  the  dark  hulk  lumbering 
over  his  seconds.  A  fight  song  materi- 
alizes out  of  the  noise,  but  he  can't  hear 
the  words.  Then  suddenly,  with  Mc- 
Graw halfway  to  the  ring,  something 
ugly  must  have  been  said,  for  the  go- 
liath  lunges  into  the  crowd.  Then  tu- 
mult, the  black  suits  turning  over  as  if 
they  were  dominoes.  Burke  can't  tell  if 
McGraw  is  swinging:  it's  all  men  com- 
ing up  and  falling  back  and  shouting 
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iling  like  some  giant  sea  animal 

ihing  in  the  surf.  Then  his  seconds 

must  have  gotten  hold  of  him,  for  he's 

pulled  back,  and  the  crowd  ripples  and 
is  still.  Murmurs  now:  McGraw  is 
out  of  control,  He's  an  animal,  they 
shouldn't  let  him  fight,  hut  Burke  knows 
his  man  did  it  tor  show,  though  he 
doesn't  know  it  the  show  is  tor  him  or 
foi  the  crowd  that's  come. 

There  are  no  more  incidents.  As 
McGraw  gets  closer,  a  quiet  descends. 
At  the  edge  of  the  ring,  McGraw 
hands  his  greatcoat  and  hat  to  his  sec 
ond  and  steps  inside.  From  his  cor- 
ner, Burke  watches  Blindman  strip  to 
his  colors. 

Jacob  Burke  has  prepared  himself 
for  a  giant,  but  he  doesn't  think  he 
has  ever  seen  such  a  human  as  this. 
McGraw  must  be  eighteen  stone.  Six 
foot  six  at  least,  hut  the  illusion  of 
height  is  increased  by  the  size  of  his 
chest  and  belly,  which  set  his  head 
back  like  some  faraway  peak.  Arms  as 
thick  as  Muscular's  hams.  Fists  slung 
low.  Skin  pale  blotched  red.  To  call  his 
ears  "cauliflower"  would  be  a  compli- 
ment. Tuber  is  more  like  it,  thinks 
Burke.  Raw  tuber  that  could  break  a 
knuckle.  His  nose  is  a  gray-yellow  col- 
or that  makes  it  look  like  a  dead  man's 
nose.  There  is  so  much  of  him  that  it 
is  difficult  tor  Burke  to  see  where  the 
man's  muscles  begin:  he  looks  like 
someone  has  taken  a  massive  sculp- 
ture of  a  strong  man  and  kept  throw- 
ing clay  on  it  in  lumps,  until  the  clay 
ran  out.  Burke  doesn't  even  know 
where  he  is  going  to  land  his  fists.  Ir 
seems  like  certain  rules,  like  rules 
against  grabbing  the  throat,  don't  mat- 
ter when  it  comes  to  Blindman,  tor 
Burke  is  uncertain  where  the  neck  ends 
and  the  head  begins.  He  teels  as  if  he 
were  told  to  lift  an  awkward  stone 
without  a  place  to  set  his  hands. 

He  knows  now  that  he  has  been  se- 
duced by  the  promotion  posters,  which 
show  the  men  facing  off,  as  if  they 
were  two  men  fighting.  This  isn't  two 
men  fighting.  He  thinks  of  the  games 
of  speculation  he  played  as  a  child:  1/ 
a  lion  fought  a  bear,  if  a  turtle  fought  a 
buck,  if  a  shark  fought  a  giant  fox.  If  an 
eagle  fought  a  man  of  fire.  Who  would 
win?  Who  would  kill  whom? 

If  Muscular  Burke  fought  the  monster 
McGraw. 

It  is  then  that  Jacob  realizes  he  has 


been  set  up  to  lose,  that  Cairn  and  the 
Yankee  could  never  have  expected  him 
to  stand  a  chance  against  Blindman. 

His  pulse  skitters,  mad  like  a  watei 
bead  in  a  hot  pan. 

He  looks  back  out  at  the  crowds. 
Now  they  stretch  all  the  way  to  the 
crest  of  the  hillside.  The  sound  of  then 
chanting  is  deafening.  But  he  hears 
only  Blindman,  they  are  there  to  watch 
Blindman  win  or  Blindman  lose.  t  !urse 
and  praise  but  only  Blindman's  name. 
The  crowd  doesn't  even  seem  to  a( 
knowledge  Burke.  Thinks  Jacob:  Who 
cheers  the  tox.  when  you've  come  to 
watch  the  hound.' 

The  tight  begins. 

The  Padders  are  at  the  ropes. 
There  are  six  of  them,  a  quintet  of 
London  coalmen  and  an  ostler  who 
is  retired  from  the  hstic.  Their  jack- 
ets are  off,  their  cuffs  rolled,  fighting 
to  keep  the  crowds  back.  Muscular 
realizes  that  while  he  has  been  lost 
in  thought,  his  arms  loose  at  his 
sides,  his  seconds  have  stripped  him 
to  his  breeches. 

He  stands  in  a  daze.  He  realizes 
he's  staring  into  the  crowd,  looking 
tor  someone  he  knows,  another  litter 
from  the  docks  or — thinking  frantic 
now — a  brother,  or  even  his  mother, 
when  Cairn  whispers  something  in 
his  ear.  He  has  almost  forgotten  his 
second,  but  now  Cairn  is  behind 
him,  his  hands  on  Burke's  shoulders, 
massaging  the  massive  deltoids  of 
which  he  is  so  proud.  Jacob  shivers 
him  oft.  Is  he  in  on  this?  he  wonders. 
How  much  is  he  being  paid  to  have 
me  get  killed?  He  shakes  his  head  as 
if  there's  poison  in  his  ear. 

Behind  him,  he  hears  Cairn's  voice. 
Show  'em,  Muscular.  He  coaxes  Burke's 
arms  into  the  air,  and  Burke  flexes. 
That's  nght,  Muscular,  says  Cairn.  Shoiv 
the  old  man. 

What  are  the  odds?  whispers  Jacob 
through  his  teeth.  What  am  I  at? 

Cairn  rubs  his  shoulders.  Don't  wor- 
ry, boy.  You  do  the  milling  and  I'll  do 
the  betting  and  we'll  both  go  home  rich 
men.  He  laughs,  but  Jacob  doesn't  join 
him.  No  matter  how  hard  he  tries  to 
throw  his  anger  back  toward  the  gi- 
ant in  the  ring,  he  teels  only  betrayal, 
fury  at  his  handlers  tor  what  is  about  to 
happen.  The  thought  that  Cairn  and 
Yankee  want  him  to  lose  vanishes,  but 


what  remains  is  somehow  worse rhl 
he  is  inconsequential.  The  ideafcj 
tlu\  could  have  cared  tor  hirHj 
more  than  a  trainer  cues  for  a  dap ,: 
bear  seems  now  like  an  absurd  fa» 
1  ie  was  a  tool  to  believe.  He  smi 
sit,  lav  it  down,  get  back  to  "the ll ' 
to  the  quayside,  to  home. 

They  are  called  to  the  scrl 
The  judge  joins  the  Padders  ifl 
outer  ring.  Burke  sees  Cavendii 
the  front  row,  toppered  in  a  \|ij 
stovepipe  that  is  linmaculatelyHti 
possibly  clean.  Beside  himB 
jostling  bettors,  the  tlit-flutterin  fir 
gers  of  a  tic-tac  man. 

The  two  fighters  shake.  McGB 
paws  are  like  the  rest  of  him,  gepj 
ic,  and  while  Jacob  has  a  grip  thaM 
shatter  a  bottle,  he  cannot  evenB 
purchase  on  the  Scotsman's  hanqP 

Time  is  kept  by  a  Lord  from  E  ei 
The  judge  launches  his  cant,  prcM 
ing  strength  and  speed  and  stamiB 
battle  of  brawn ,  a  beautiful  combwk 
most  severe  contest  for  the  benefit  ofm 
orary  Gentlemen.  The  crowd  eruiT 

May  the  best  man  win,  says  the  jl 


Fists  up. 

Fists  up  and  in  the  crouch,  BJo 
can't  hear  the  bell  for  all  the  sHul 
ing.  Before  him,  McGraw  holdB ' 
pose,  shoulders  squared,  his  fall1 
mask,  waiting  for  the  boy  to  col ' 
Burke  wants  to  strike,  but  he  en 
move,  can't  see  a  line  through  hi 
giant's  arms.  Blindman  makes  a  \a 
ing  motion  and  the  crowd  rcfl 
Muscle  muscle,  comes  a  taunt,  a 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  Bfl 
sees  the  two  swells  laughing,  andM 
side  them  Cavendish  doing  noun 
to  fight  oft  a  smile.  Off  the  scraffl 
he  strikes  Blindman's  jaw.  McCw 
doesn't  budge.  Again  Burke  strftl 
and  Blindman  stops  it  with  his  m 
His  forearm  barely  gives.  Blindm 
makes  a  face  of  mock  surprise,  br™ 
es  his  arm  as  if  brushing  off  afl 
Flourishes  his  fists.  It's  a  show  forM 
crowd,  and  they  reward  it  « 
laughter.  Burke  rushes  again,  let™ 
Blindman's  jaw,  feeling  at  the  sM 
time  as  if  a  brick  has  come  del 
against  his  head. 

Muscular  down. 

Cairn  takes  him  back  in  the  <fl 
ner,  sits  him,  whispers,  Tire  him,  Km 
cular,  feet,  Muscular,  quick  on  the  f.Sl 
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e  like  Mendoza,  but  Burke  pushes 
away,  is  back  to  the  scratch  before 
Lord  says  thirty.  Throws  the  in- 
t  Blindman  gets  up  from  his  cor- 
Foul!  he  hears,  but  before  they 
pull  him  back,  he's  down  again, 
vare  of  what  happened.  He  tastes 
this  time,  hears  the  judge  call, 
blood,  and  feels  his  cheek  is  wet. 
rs  numbers.  Can't  distinguish  the 
/d's  shouting  from  the  roaring  in 
:ar. 

lack  to  the  scratch  and  Muscular 
n. 

ack  to  the  scratch.  Blindman 
ges.  Muscular  turns,  plants  a  fist 
/IcGraw's  neck  and  the  giant 
bles.  The  hillside  roars  like  ar- 

tjry  fire.  Then  McGraw  is  up,  his 
1  shifting  and  shimmering,  and 
ce  advances.  He  can't  think  now; 

,  an  only  move. 

fight  continues. 

he  rounds  seem  to  roll  through 

] .  Hook  to  Blindman's  ear.  Burke  to 

^.naouth.  One-two.  One-two.  Blood, 

j  h,  and  Muscular  down.  Jab  to  nose 

;  Blindman  down.  Back  to  the 

;  tch  and  Muscular  pounds  to  the 

j  ding  bag,  to  the  ear,  to  the  ear,  and 

(ear  seems  to  crumple,  break  like  a 

ato  beneath  a  heel.  Blindman 

■n.  Back  to  the  scratch  and  Blind- 

1  rushes.  Breadbasket,  breadbasket, 

icular  down.  Topper  in  the  ear  and 

ocular  down.  Pirouette,  turn,  and 

,idman  rushes.  Muscular  back, 

:hes  a  heel  and  both  men  down. 

k  to  the  scratch.  Fast  in  the  eye, 

5cular  down.  Again  in  the  peeper, 

iscular  down.  Blindman  muzzled 

j  Muscular  down.  Blindman  coughs, 

•s  out  a  grinder.  Chop  and  chop  and 

-scular  down.  Back  to  the  scratch 

j  Muscular  down.  Blindman  Blind- 

i,  Muscular  down. 

I  Eyelids  swollen,  tasting  blood  on  his 

gue,  his  knuckles  wet  with  gore, 

ke  sits  in  the  corner,  letting  Cairn's 

ids  caress  his  chest,  Yankee  sponge 

face.  He  feels  as  if  his  men  aren't 

re.  He's  being  touched  by  bird's 

igs.  He  wants  at  McGraw,  needs  to 

It  hurts  to  breathe,  he  doesn't 

>w  how  much  lung  he's  got  in  him, 

something  in  him  says  that  he's 

en  the  worst.  That  Blindman's  not 

ng  to  hit  any  harder  than  he's  hit 

that  Burke's  still  got  it,  still  could 


heave  a  load.  He  murmurs  a  lifters' 
song:  Still  lift  the  barrel  still  lift  the  bar- 
rel still  lift  die  barrel,  Hey'./Twelve  kittens 
in  the  kitchen  and  another  on  the  way.  His 
lips,  swollen,  blubber.  He  rinses  his 
mouth  with  Old  Tom,  rises  before  the 
thirty,  and  is  at  the  scratch  before 
Blindman  stands. 

By  now  the  crowd  is  thundering, 
pressing  up  against  the  rope,  throw- 
ing punches  at  the  Padders,  curses 
flying.  Again  Burke  rushes.  McGraw 
catches  his  wrist  this  time,  turns 
with  the  force  and  throws  him,  com- 
ing down  with  his  knee  in  Burke's 
gut.  Muscular's  mouth  fills  with  bile, 
pants  go  wet.  He  hears  hissing  and  a 
cry  of  foul,  but  McGraw,  snorting 
through  his  broken  nose,  doesn't 
care,  he  cradles  Burke's  head,  whis- 
pers something  rasped  into  his  ear, 
kicks  Muscular  in  the  flanks  as  he's 
standing  up.  Again,  Foul!  but  this  is 
coming  from  the  crowds,  closer,  and 
Burke  sees  a  man  breach  the  outer 
ring,  hurling  ugly  curses  at  the  Scot, 
followed  by  another  and  another, 
and  Burke,  up  on  his  knees,  thinks, 
Here  we  go,  and  he  isn't  even  stand- 
ing when  the  punches  start  flying. 

Pandemonium  in  the  ring:  the  two 
fighters  join  forces  to  restore  order. 

A  gasman  hits  a  liveryman  hits  a 
brewer  hits  a  baker.  Two  swells  pound 
each  other  as  if  to  send  each  to  his 
maker.  An  ostler  lands  a  muzzier 
while  his  best  man  lands  a  quaker. 

The  Padders  overwhelmed,  the 
ropes  broken,  the  crowd  implodes 
into  the  ring.  They  don't  seem  to  be 
after  the  pugilists  but  one  another, 
though  Muscular,  spinning,  can't 
seem  to  make  heads  or  tails  of  what's 
happening.  There's  a  mob  come 
down  cursing  the  Scot.  There  are 
canes  swinging  and  stones  thrown 
and  someone  heaving  a  rope,  and 
the  air's  filled  with  curses,  all  kinds 
of  animal  and  things  that  are  going 
to  be  done  and  a  liberal  use  of  the 
Monosyllable. 

Then  Muscular  and  Blindman 
have  joined  the  Padders,  pounding 
to  clear  the  ring,  because  both  are 
hungry  for  the  fight.  Blindman  is 
red-faced  and  breathing  heavy.  Rest- 
ed, Muscular  feels  the  strength  in 
him  returning. 

By  the  time  the  riot  is  cleared,  a 
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dozen  men  have  been  carried  off. 
Then  the  ropes  are  restaked,  the 
colors  returned.  A  quiet  settles,  but 
the  judge  is  still  shouting,  threaten- 
ing to  end  the  tight  unless  order  is 
completely  rest<  >red 

But  what  has  become  of  Muscular's  eyes.' 

Time  has  played  Blindman's  ally: 
by  now,  Muscular  can  barely  see,  both 
of  his  eyes  are  weeping,  swollen  shut, 
crusting  over.  With  the  stage  re- 
claimed and  the  Padders  back  at  the 
ropes,  the  boxers  repair  to  their  sec 
onds.  In  the  corner,  Cairn  runs  his 
thumbs  over  Muscular's  lids.  You're 
our,  he  says.  You're  out  or  1  cut  them, 
and  Jacob  just  nods.  Cairn  pushes  his 
head  back,  grabs  the  lancet,  grabs  his 
face,  and  the  relief  is  immediate.  His 
face  streams  with  the  claret,  his  cheeks 
feel  as  if  he  is  crying. 

Back  to  the  scratch,  and  McGraw 
is  fighting  dirty,  but  the  judge  lets  it 
fly.  He's  angry,  thinks  Burke,  he 
knows  it  shouldn't  have  gone  on  this 
long.  It  was  supposed  to  be  easy,  done. 
Face  contorted,  McGraw  rushes,  gets 
a  hand  on  Muscular's  neck,  drives 
him  into  the  rope.  Muscular  down. 
Cairn  calls  Foul!  but  Burke's  back  to 
the  scratch. 

Now  it's  Burke  who  leads.  Forward 
now,  and  Blindman  back.  Fists  up  and 
McGraw  circles,  spits,  coughs,  scratch- 
es the  ground.  Blindman  back,  Burke 
forward,  watching,  waiting,  watching, 
and  then  he  sees  it,  sees  his  channel  in. 
Not  now,  but  two  moves  from  now, 
like  a  game  of  checkers.  Feels  the 
warmth  in  his  arms,  feels  joys,  thinks, 
This  is  glorious.  Feints  high  and  Mc- 
Graw goes  high  and  then  Jacob  Burke 
is  inside.  Left  to  the  jaw,  left,  and 
Blindman  ducks.  Straight  into  Burke's 
right  and  rising. 

Jacob  Burke  knows  then  that  the 
tight  is  over.  Hears  it,  something  slack- 
en. Something  soft,  something  bro- 
ken in  the  jaw  or  in  the  face,  some- 
thing creaking  in  the  temple.  He's 
worked  shipbreaking  at  times,  and 
there's  a  feeling  when  a  sledgeham- 
mer comes  against  a  beam  and  noth- 
ing breaks,  but  you  know  the  next 
time  you  swing  it's  going  to  give.  The 
fight's  over.  Blindman  is  standing,  but 
Burke  has  only  to  wait  and  Blindman 
will  fall.  An  expression  comes  over 
Blindman's  face,  a  puzzled  expressn  in 
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like  he's  hearing  a  song  lie's  never 
heard  before. 

At  which  point  Burke  has  a  very 
complicated  thought. 

Jacob  Burke's  thought  takes  the  form  of 
.1  memory. 

In  bis  childhood  on  the  docks,  like 
all  boys,  Jacob  and  his  friends  spent 
days  in  games  of  earnest  battle,  clash- 
ing sticks  and  t browing  stones  long 
into  the  dark,  chasing  and  fighting  and 
raising  hell.  They  played  by  the  uni- 
versal rules  of  cruelty  and  chivalry  and 
thrill,  thrill  to  strike  and  throw  and  be 
thrown  at,  and  throwing  and  chasing 
one  day  Jacob  and  three  friends  had 
cornered  an  enemy  knight  and  were 
taunting  him  before  delivering  the  coup 
de  grace,  which  in  such  a  situation, 
with  such  easy  prey,  typically  consist- 
ed of  touching  him  with  the  stone  or 
tossing  it  lightly,  as  the  boy  was  trapped 
against  a  wall  and  had  no  way  to  escape. 
But  that  afternoon  the  boy,  who  was  a 
bit  younger  than  the  rest,  went  scared 
on  them  and  started  to  cry,  and,  sur- 
rounding him,  the  others  began  to 
laugh  and  throw,  and  then  the  boy  was 
crying  louder,  which  only  made  the 
others  laugh  louder  and  throw  harder, 
and  then  the  boy  was  slobbering  for 
his  mother,  and  they  all  went  grabbing 
more  stones  and  thtowing,  and  Burke 
reached  down  and  felt  his  fist  close 
around  a  stone  he  knew  was  too  big 
for  that  game,  but  the  crying  had  re- 
moved from  him  any  restraint,  and, 
laughing,  he  took  hatd  aim  at  the  head 
of  the  boy  and  he  threw. 

The  end. 

Watching  from  the  crowds,  amidst 
the  cheets  and  curses,  there's  not  a 
soul  that  day  at  Dead  Rabbit  Heath 
that  knows  what  Jacob  Burke  knows, 
that  the  fight  is  already  over.  For 
Blindman's  standing  and  Blindman's 
fists  ate  still  up,  and  if  he's  slack  in 
the  lip  no  one  can  see  from  what 
Muscular  Jacob  Burke  has  done  to 
his  face.  They'll  know,  in  breaths 
they'll  know  and  for  years  they'll  talk 
about  if,  but  in  this  half-second  be- 
tween Muscular's  knowing  and  the 
crowd's  knowing,  it's  as  if  Muscular 
has  been  left  alone  with  a  knowledge 
and  an  omnipotence  only  God 
should  have. 

There  is  a  moment  when  a  lifter 


ayb 
irm; 


takes  a  load  and  heaves  it  ont 
shoulder,  when  the  massive  wji 
the  sa<  k  or  the  crate  or  the  barrel  i 
top  ot  its  heave,  becomes  b 
weightless,  and  the  lifter,  no  m 
how  tired  he  may  be,  poised  bet 
his  action  and  the  consequences  ( 
action,  feels  both  an  incredible  1 
ness  and  the  power  of  the  weigl 
the  same  time.  It  is  as  if  he  is  mast 
the  weight,  not  struggling  belo 
and  Jacob  Burke  has  learned  ove 
years  to  seek  this  joy,  cling  to  this 
knows  secretly  that  in  the  mise: 
everything  else,  there  is  one  moil 
when  he  is  king. 

Maybe  he  thinks  this  or  mayb 
feels  it  in  the  movement  of  his  a: 
now  there  is  no  difference  betw 
thinking  and  feeling  and  hitting. 

Blindman's  fists  are  down  and  N 
cular  comes  in  on  his  man.  He  is  \ 
ing  tor  the  break,  the  hole,  the  : 
searching  again  for  that  seam,  hitt 
hitting,  that  half-second  gone, 
now  there's  no  turning  back,  hitt 
knowing  that  when  he'd  told  hirrl 
he  hit  so  he  wouldn't  be  hit  he 
lying,  because  beneath  it,  the  rea 
he  hit  was  that  there  was  joy  in  hj 
ing,  real  joy  in  the  simplicity  and 
freedom  and  the  astounding  nutr 
ot  answers  in  a  single  movemen 
his  arms.  Later  he'll  have  pity 
not  now,  now  there  is  no  pity,  not 
cause  he  is  cruel  but  because  therj 
no  more  Ben  McGraw.  For  Musci 
is  alone,  mind  clear  of  all  but  such 
and  beauty  as  he  moves  in,  strik 
his  man,  searching,  knowing  ther 
only  one  way  that  he  wants  thi 
end,  only  one  ecstatic  way  for  it 
end,  only  one,  and  hitting  he  thir 
Blindman  I'm  hitting  Blindman  I'm 
ting  Caim  I  am  hitting  Caim  I'm  hiti 
Cav  I'm  killing  Cairn  I'm  hitting  (\ 
I'm  hitting  Blindman  I'm  hitting  C 
and  then  feeling  the  soft  thinks,  . 
in  the  break  thinks  in  the  crown  thill 
in  the  line  thinks  into  McGraw 

thinks  there  is  a  line  into  McGr 
into  the  soft  into  McGraw  into 
crown  of  Ben  McGraw  into  the  tern 
of  McGrate  the  broken  temple 
McGraw 

The  broken  temple  of  McGraw. 

thinks  there  is  no  such  thing  as  aj 
man  only  a  slow  world 

thinks  break       break 

Blindman  down. 
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REVIEWS 


EW  BOOKS 

John  Leonard 


'9  r^he  boy  whose  mother  used  to 
call  him  "my  little  Peer  Gynt" 
L  turns  eighty  this  year.  "Only 
,"  says  Giinter  Grass,  "is  the  trav- 
heginning  to  tire:  looking  back  is 
hat  keeps  him  awake."  PEELING 
ONION  (Harcourt,  $26),  his  au- 
ography,  is  wakeful,  twitchy,  sus- 
3us,  shambling,  and  yet  also — if 
tre  still  permitted  to  use  this  word 
compliment — sincere.  Grass  may 
he  as  elegant  as  Nabokov  (Speak, 
nory)  or  as  lyrical  as  Garcia 
quez  {Living  to  Tell  the  Tale),  but 
loesn't  miss  a  laceration.  If  Peeling 
Onion  is  less  thrilling  than  Au- 
:ine's  or  Rousseau's  Confessions, 
also  less  complacent.  Those 
aden-Freudians  consulting  it  just 
;loat  are  cheating  themselves  of  a 
substance,  but  such  tin  drums  are 
oty  of  heart  and  full  of  envy  and  re- 
cment,  hopping  and  crawling  with 


§*  n 


ils,  rats,  crabs,  toads,  and  flounder, 
fes,  he  admits  to  having  been 
fted,  at  age  seventeen,  into  the 
iffen  SS  tank  corps,  after  having 
unteered,  at  age  fifteen,  for  sub- 
rines — wanting  glory,  a  uniform, 
i  to  get  away  from  home.  Yes,  as 
has  told  us  many  times  before,  he 
ned  the  Hitler  Youth — "in  fact,  a 
ung  Nazi.  A  believer  till  the  end." 
id  here  he  rubs  salt  in  his  wounds 
conscience:  "Is  it  only  children 


who,  as  in  fairy  tales, 
ask  the  right  ques- 
tions?" Young  Grass 
didn't  ask,  "so  that 
now,  as  I  peel  the 
onion,  my  silence 
pounds  in  my  ears." 
Jewish  shops  were  set 
on  fire  in  Danzig,  and 
though  he  didn't  do  it, 
"I  was  very  much  a  cu- 
rious spectator,"  as  he'd 
"simply  stood  by  and 
observed,"  "at  most, 
surprised"  at  the  pillage 
of  a  synagogue.  Guilt 
"hibernates  in  dreams," 
he  says,  and  "learns  ear- 
ly to  seek  refuge  in  the 
shell  of  an  ear,  to  think 
of  itself  as  beyond  the 
statute  of  limitations,  as  long  since 
forgiven,  as  smaller  than  small,  next 
to  nothing."  But  these  secret  "era- 
sures" of  "disgrace"  and  "shame," 
these  "eloquently  avoided  words," 
"slivers  of  thought,"  and  "nits  nesting 
in  sackhair,"  are  trapped  in  memory 
like  insects  fossilized  in  amber.  Grass 
shouldn't  have  to  tell  us  that  intu- 
itions of  bad  faith  inspired  the  Danzig 
Trilogy  in  the  first  place;  they  are  his 
psychodynamic.  Once  he  stopped  be- 
ing seventeen,  in  an  American  POW 
camp,  his  urgent  business  as  a  writer 
was  to  wash  damaged  language  out  or 
the  German  mouth,  to  rinse  it  of  the 
death-camp  taste  of  bile.  The  silence 
he  broke  was  his  own. 

But  I  have  permitted  the  Waffen 
SS  to  eat  up  too  much  of  my  review 
space.  Peeling  the  Onion  is  more  en- 
compassing. Proceeding  from  altar 
boy  to  first  novelist,  it  is  wonderfully 
and  dreadfully  evocative — of  malt 
lozenges  and  tile  stoves;  of  gold- 
tipped  Egyptian  cigarettes  and  clot- 
ted milk  with  pumpernickel  crumbs; 
of  "Fiihrer,  Folk,  and  Fatherland," 


"mussels  and  Weltschmerz,"  hunger, 
religion,  sex,  death,  refugees,  and 
Dresden's  firestorm;  of  learning  to 
cook  in  a  prison  camp,  durance  vile 
in  a  potash  mine,  and  plaster  death 
masks  for  a  Berlin  undertaker;  of 
Heidegger,  Sartre,  The  Three  Muske- 
teers, and  the  night  that  Louis 
"Satchmo"  Armstrong  showed  up  to 
hear  Grass's  student  jazz  hand.  But 
such  is  our  prurient  interest  that  we 
would  rather  smack  our  lips  at  turpi- 
tudes. Here's  my  suggestion.  Go  see 
Marcel  Ophiils's  The  Sorrow  and  the 
Pity.  Then  ask  yourself  if  you  would 
collaborate  with  such  evil.  And  if 
you  think  you  wouldn't,  then  won- 
der further  whether  one  of  the  ways 
you  have  learned  how  to  behave 
honorably  is  from  watching  the  likes 
of  Marcel  Ophiils  and  reading  the 
likes  of  Giinter  (  irass. 


Nrohody  behaves  entirely  hon- 
orably in  "DR.  f  .IVINGSTONE, 
1  PRESUME?"  MISSIONAR- 
IES, JOURNALISTS.  EXPLORERS, AND 
FMI'I  RE  (Harvard,  $22.95).  Clare  Pet- 
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may  be  more  interested  in  what 
the  encounter  between  the  roustabout 

newspaper  reporter  and  the  Victorian 

lary  in  an  African  jungle 
has  to  fell  us  about  the  politic 
nialism,  the  dawn  of  the  West's  celebri- 
ty culture,  how  such  technologies  as 
the  trans-Atlantic  telegraph  cable 
transformed  social  relation-,  and 
whether  Britain  and  America  were  re- 
ally over  their  bad  diplomatic  j 
after  our  Civil  War.  but  her  critic, li 
look  at  the  personal  lives  of  both  men 
is  the  best  precis  available  this  side  of 
Tim  Jeal's  1973  biography  of  Living- 
stone— and  she  writes  with  a  scalpel. 

We  learn  that  the  good  doctor,  an 
ardent  opponent  of  slavery,  neglect- 
ed his  wife  and  many  children;  he 
seemed  more  interested  in  exploration 
than  converting  African-  to  ( Chris- 
tianity, at  which  he  was  notably  un- 
successful; he  may  have  been  respon- 
sible with  bad  planning  and  bad  advice 
for  the  deathly  disasters  i  if  more  than 
one  missionary  expedition;  and  he  en- 
joyed publicity  almost  as  much  as  Hen- 
ry Morton  Stanley.  About  Stanley, 
who  was  actually  Welsh  rather  than 
American,  there  are  stn  >ng  suggesti<  ins 
of  a  deviant  and  perhaps  sadistic  sex- 
uality (on  account  of  which  his  w  idi  w 
would  he  blackmailed), 
an  ugly  truth  about 
his  service  to  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium  when 
Leopold  was  up  to  his 
brutal  w<  >rst  in  the  hl<  x  dy 
Congo,  and  indications 
that  Stanley  may  have 
d(  h  imed  an  expeditu  >n  <  >r 
himself.  But  he 
seems  not  to  have  been 
quite  the  vicious  racist 
he  is  often  portrayed  as 
being,  and  Mark  Twain  ^?k^ 
_■■  >od  buddy. 

Still,  as  Pettitt  deftly  demon-trate-. 
what  emerge-  from  all  the  Hollywood 
film-,  TV  shows,  children'-  book-, 
games,  cartoon-,  and  songs  that  since 
1*72  have  so  gleefully  employed  this 
famous  meeting  as  ,i  trope  i-  an  in- 
delible idea  of  the  imperial  project  as 
these  gutsy  wh  i  mt  there  dis- 

covering and/or  saving  the  world,  glad 
t<  >  greet  another  civilized  gent  am 
so  many  grinning  primitive: — an 
"imago,"  it  seem-  to  me,  in  it- 
choanal',  tie  -en-e  of  an  idealized 


rmed  in  child- 
i  and  retained  unchanged  into 
adult  life  against  any  contradici 
evidence.  It  n 

le\  i  ir  Lr  many  Afri 

already  knew  the  whereabout-  of  the 
-i  >urce  i  if  the  Nile;  that  for  those  who 
already  live  there,  discovering  th 
cal  watering  hole  is  no  big 

^m  m  71  it  Wilfrid  Sheed  is  telling 
%%  ii-  in  his  delightful  THE 
T  T  I  THAI  GEORGE 
BUILT:  WITH  A  LITTLE  HELP  FROM 
IRVING  COLI  AND  A  GREW  Ol 
ABOUI  FIFTY  (Random  House, 
'5)  i-  that  American  popular  mu- 
sic  from  1925  to  1950  was  a  very  big 
deal  indeed,  something  as  vital,  mag- 
ical, and  profound  as  movies,  railroads, 
skyscrapers,  and  the  Ford  V-8.  The 
shorthand  is  that  when  Jews  got  the 
blues,  America  all  of  a  sudden  started 
singing  what  Sheed  calls  "jazz  songs." 
At  the  grand  piano  in  his  head,  Sheed 
plays  these  melodies  and  the  anec- 
dotes that  came  with  them,  and  im- 
proves everything — -ta<_'c.  screen,  ra- 
dio, and  jukebox;  George  Gershwin, 
Cole  Porter,  Harold  Arlen,  Duke 
Ellington,  Hoagy  Carmichael,  and 
Richard  Rodgers;  alcohol  and  manic- 
depression;  bread  and 
»  0-  with  his  own  lyri- 

cal gift  tor  metaphor. 

About  the  difficult  Irv- 
ing Berlin,  tor  instance: 
"New  York  in  the  early 
[twentieth]  century  was 
not  -o  much  a  melting 

Mp<  it  as  a  chafin»  dish,  and 
it  Irving  could  seem  abra- 
sive in  later  years,  it's 
worth  remembering  that 
he  wa-  rubbed  raw  him- 
self  at  an  impressionable 
age."  When  J>  >hnny  Mer- 
cer wr<  »te  •     1  Ian  >ld  Arlen's  mu- 
iuddenlyTin  Pan  Alley  seemed  to 
tin  railway  yards  and  bus  di 
that  hadn't  been  there  befi  ire."  About 
the  Jerome  Kem/(  )-car  Harnmerstein 
_•  "The  Folk-  Who  Live  on  the 
1  lill":  "a  warm  ball  of  tlutt  about  reg'lar 
folk  Join'  .i  heap  of  livin'.  Oscar  had 
1  hi-  rich  vein  of  calendar  poetry." 
it  Bing  ( Crosby:  "It  was  his  fir-t  or- 
wer  the  tone  of  any 
in,  and  the  ti  me  of  the 
veil,  which  would  now  need 


1 


ti )  ci  intain  mi  ire  jar:  and  mi  ire  scl 
to  service  the  famous  throb  of  h 
vi  nee."  Johnny  Mercer,  "a  man  ol 
than  one  Rosebud,"  "was  -imp 
nice  a  guy  f<  »r  even  a  writer  to  re> 

Not  since  E.  L.  Doctorow  in  ( 
C  tod  introduced  us  to  the  Midras 
Quartet,  a  rap  group  of  Talmud 
terpreters  of  such  pop-stai 
lar  hymns  as  "Me  and  My  Sha 
"Dancing  in  the  Dark,"  and  " 
Night  Sweetheart,"  has  a  firs 
American  novelist  and  critic 
ducted  such  a  love  affair  in  pi 
with  pre-Boomer  pop  culture 
seems  willing  to  forgive  rock  an 
tor  what  it  did  to  the  witty  mu 
still  dreams  on,  but  rap  . .  .  wel 
can  almost  see  his  blood  boil  a 
lip  curl. 

Speaking  of  blood,  or  mayb 
boilers,  I  should  at  least  no 
head  at  several  notable  new 
tenes  made  for  summer  reading: 
tin  Cruz  Smith  returns  with  a 
dictably  nifty  new  Arkady  Renk< 
case,  STALIN'S  GHOST  (Simc 
Schuster,  $26.95),  involving  the 
Russian  nationalism,  the  old  Mo 
corruption,  World  War  II  atrocit 
terror-m-(  Chechnya  cover-up,  wi 
thinking,  nightmare  mem 
sons,  and  chess — John  Burdett's 
Sonchai  Jitpleecheep  detective 
el,  BANGKOK  HAUNTS  (Knj 
$24-95 ),  graduates  from  the  usual 
and  the  usual  sadomasochism  t 
unusual  snuff-movie  DVD  starrin 
of  Sonchai's  former  lovers,  wh<  i  CI 
es  to  let  a  little  death  get  in  the  w 

r  sex  and  Buddhist  revenge 
THE  TIN  ROOF  BLOWDOWN 
mon  ik  Schuster,  $26)  is  James 
Burke's  best  Dave  Robicheaux  n 
since  In  the  Electric  Mist  with  Cor\ 
erate  Dead,  which  means  that 
Faulknerian.  Recc  >vering-alcoh<  ili* 
lice  detective  Robicheaux  g<  u 
do  justice  in  the  violent  aftermatl 
Katrina — "New  Orleans  wa 
that  went  under  the  waves" — and 

ire  behaving  as  badly  as  the  c 
who  are  already  in  cahoots  with 
Mafia,  and  you  can't  tell  the  race  \j 

fn  >m  the  vigilantes.  Beneath 
surface  of  these  dark  waters,  in  seaj 
of  the  body  of  a  junkie  pnesr,  I 
bicheaux  find-  golden  lights  like  ti 
ken  (Communion  waters. 


■■  -  ■.'■ 


FTER  THE  FALL 

>n  DeLillo  without  his  towers 
Jennifer  Szalai 


jssed  in  this  essay: 

igMan,  by  Don  DeLillo.  Scribner.  256  pages.  $26. 


n 


~"*he  two  buildings  that  loomed  at 
the  corner  of  West  and  Liber- 
ty streets  in  New  York  City, 
lir  110  stories  of  tinted  glass  and 
t;d  steel,  have  occupied  a  conspic- 
I  s  place  in  the  novels  of  Don  De- 
1 3.  The  seventy-year-old  writer  pub- 
ed  his  first  four  novels  in  the  1970s, 
l;n  the  sterile  abstractions  of  the 
'  d  War  were  intruded  upon  by  the 
pdy  news  from  Vietnam;  the  twin 
'ers  went  up  at  the  beginning  of 

lifer  Szalai  is  a  senior  editor  of  Harper's 
'azine. 


that  decade,  shim- 
mering tablets  erect- 
ed like  a  desper- 
ate consecration  of 
American  might.  In 
Players,  DeLillo's 
1977  novella  about 
a  slick  professional 
couple  titillated  by 
everything — adul- 
tery, terrorism — ex- 
cept each  other,  the 
woman,  Pammy, 
works  for  a  firm 
called  the  Grief 
Management  Coun- 
cil that  is  housed  in 
the  "tyrannic  gran- 
deur" of  the  World 
Trade  Center:  "To 
Pammy  the  towers 
didn't  seem  perma- 
nent. They  remained 
concepts,  no  less 
transient  for  all  their 
bulk  than  some  rou- 
tine distortion  of 
light."  Brita,  a  pho- 
tographer in  Mao  II 
(1991),  recalls  a 
painting  that  showed 
"the  World  Trade  Center  at  precisely 
the  angle  she  saw  it  from  her  window 
and  in  the  same  dark  spirit.  .  .  .  Two 
black  latex  slabs  that  consumed  the 
available  space."  Underworld  (1997), 
DeLillo's  800-page  scouring  of  the 
American  century,  afforded  the  au- 
thor another  chance  to  bring  in  that 
"model  of  behemoth  mass  production," 
casting  the  World  Trade  Center  as  an 
idea  in  "poetic  balance"  with  the  land- 
fill on  Staten  Island  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  Fresh  Kills.  And  then  there  is 
Underworld's  cover,  with  its  photo- 
graph by  Andre  Kertesz,  "New  York, 


1972,"  of  the  twin  towers  dissolving 
into  tog  as  a  bird  tilts  toward  them, 
wings  outstretched,  its  small  skewed 
shape  a  quiet  menace  to  the  skyscrap- 
ing  march  of  parallel  lines. 

It  makes  a  considerable  amount  ot 
sense,  then,  that  DeLillo  would  return 
to  the  towers  after  they  lay  in  ruins,  the 
angular  monument  to  trade  and 
technology  razed  by  ten  men  sickened 
by  the  sheen  of  the  new.  In  an  essay 
published  in  the  December  2001  issue 
of  this  magazine,  DeLillo  described  the 
World  Trade  Center  as  "a  justifica- 
tion, in  a  sense,  for  technology's  irre- 
sistible will  to  realize  in  solid  form 
whatever  becomes  theoretically  al- 
lowable. Once  defined,  every  limit 
must  be  reached."  But  it  would  take 
DeLillo  six  more  years,  during  which 
he  wrote  a  novella  and  a  play,  to  bring 
the  rubble  of  the  towers  into  his  fiction. 
FallingMan,  his  fourteenth  novel  (fif- 
teenth if  you  count  Amazons ,  a  faux- 
memoir  of  a  female  NHL  player  that  he 
wrote  under  the  pseudonym  Cleo  Bird- 
well),  begins  and  ends  on  September 
11,  2001;  most  of  the  intervening 
chapters  revolve  around  the  lives  of 
Keith  and  Lianne,  a  Manhattan  cou- 
ple who  had  separated  a  year  and  a 
half  before  the  attacks  and  reconcile 
when  Keith  shows  up  at  Lianne's  door 
on  that  morning  in  September,  stip- 
pled by  glass  and  coated  with  ash, 
streaked  with  blood  that  is  too  much 
for  his  cuts  and  so  must  have  come 
from  somebody  else. 

Keith  is  carrying  a  briefcase  that 
isn't  his,  and  we  follow  him  as  he  re- 
turns it  to  its  owner,  one  Florence 
Givens,  a  few  days  later.  Florence  is 
"a  light-skinned  black  woman,  his  age 
or  close,  and  gentle-seeming,  and  on 
the  heavy  side,"  who  worked  one  floor 
below  Keith  in  the  Wc  >rld  Trade  Cen- 
ter. The  two  of  them  begin  a  brief  af- 
fair, one  that  spans  a  couple  ot  weeks; 
their  relationship  is  described  in 
glimpses,  interludes  between  other 
scenes  in  which  Lianne,  a  freelance 
editor,  hosts  her  support  group  tor  New 
Yorkers  in  the  early  stages  ot 
Alzheimer's  disease,  or  else  talks  to 
her  mother,  Nina,  a  retired  pr<  >tcss.  >r  of 
art  who  dismisses  Keith  as  a  man  who 
is  "built  for  weekends,"  or  else  comes 
across  a  performance  by  Falling  Man, 
an  artist  who  launches  himself  from 
various  precipices  in  the  city.  Falling 


from  the  Witness  series,  hy  Todd  Stone.  Courtesy  the  .irtist 
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Man  reenacts  the  image  oi  the  un- 
known  jumper,  one  of  the  few  images 
doomed  unshowable  in  the  months 
that  followed  September  1  1. 

Do-pito  the  event  that  provides 
the  occasion  tor  the  novel, 
Falling  Man  seems  more  .1  per- 
sonal work  than  a  political  one.  The 
grand  themes  that  suffuse  DeLillo's  ear- 
lier fiction — tho  ecstatic  consumerism 
that  runs  through  White  Noise,  tor  ex- 
ample, or  the  amped-up  Cold  Warrior 
rhetoric  in  End  Zone — aro  transmuted 
here  into  something  more  intimate, 
hewing  closely  to  a  few  lives  affected  by 
tho  fallen  towers.  DeLillo  has  tried  his 
hand  at  the  more  personal  stuff  before: 
The  Body  Artist,  which  was  published 
in  early  2001,  and  Loi'e-Lies-B 
play  from  two  years  ago,  both  turn  in- 
ward, meditating  on  relationships  and 
grief  rather  than  indulging  the  politi- 
cal obsessions  tor  which  DeLillo  is 
known.  Considering  that  DeLillo  has 
often  boon  criticized  tor  the  "coldness" 
of  his  characters  and  their  dialogue, 
his  decision  to  write  a  novel  and  a  play 
that  are  wholly  concerned  with  char- 
acter and  dialogue  was  surprising, 
though  perhaps  it  was  suggestive  of  a 
willingness  to  take  risks. 

Nevertheless,  neither  The  Body 
:  nor  Love-Lies-Bleeding  seemed 
capable  of  getting  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  The  Body  Artist  was  saddled 
with  a  rather  bizarre  plot,  in  which  a 
woman  grieving  the  suicide  of  her  hus- 
band finds  a  man-child  living  upstairs 
in  his  underwear — a  device  that  might 
bo  mistaken  for  comedy  it  the  p 
(elegant  and  subdued)  and  the  premise 
(a  violent,  self-inflicted  death)  weren't 
so  resolute  in  their  unfunniness.  In 
»-Lies-Bfeeding,  a  man  felled  by 
strokes  lies  in  a  "persistent  vegetative 
state"  while  his  son  and  two  former 
wives  haggle  over  his  fate;  the  in- 
tractable dilemmas  thev  face  are  ; 
veved  with  a  remarkable  sensitivity  to 
the  horror  of  it  all,  but  their  exch; 
are  hardened  by  hyperarticulate  mo- 
ments l"He  can't  recover  the  slightest 
shred  of  identity.  His  eves  are  cold  ash. 
No  longer  and  not  vet" — this  charac- 
ter just  happens  to  quote  a  line  from 
Hermann  Broch's  Deatr  I  that 

tug  the  audience's  attention  away  from 
the  drama  onstage  and  toward  the  big 
brain  or  the  writer  behind  it. 


; 


Falling  Man  widens  the  lens,  bring- 
ing some  social  context  back  into 
Del  illo's  world.  But  the  politics  in  this 
novel  are  given  to  us  in  fragments. 
Gone  is  [  nJcrio  'liJ's  specter  of  nuclear 
holocaust  and  White  Noise's  "airborne 
toxic  event";  what  we  are  left  with  in 
Falling  Man  are  political  ideas  that  ap- 
pear suddenly  and  perform  before  us 
rather  than  permeate  the  atmosphere. 
When  Nina  and  her  lover,  Martin,  de- 
bate the  motives  of  the  terrorists,  they 
discuss  whether  the  terrorists  are  moved 
by  religion  or  by  history: 

"One  side  has  the  capital,  the  labor. 

hnology,  the  armies,  the  agencies, 

the  cities,  the  laws,  the  police  and  the 

prisons.  The  other  side  has  a  tew  men 

willing  to  die." 

"God  is  ureal."  she  said. 

"Forget  God.  These  are  matters  of 
history.  This  is  politics  and  economics. 
All  the  things  that  shape  lives,  millions 
ot  people,  dispossessed,  their  lives,  their 

'■UMK'ss  " 

"It's  not  the  history  ot  Western  in- 
terference that  pulls  down  these  soci- 
eties. It's  their  own  history,  their  men- 
tality. Thev  live  in  a  closed  world,  ot 
choice,  ot  necessity.  Thev  haven't  ad- 
vanced because  thev  haven't  wanted  or 
rned  to." 

Martin  and  Nina  clearly  have  some 
clever  things  to  say  about  the  subject 
(much  ot  which  comes  from  DeLillo's 
Harper's  essay  about  September  11), 
but  their  discussions  seem  curiously 
segregated  from  the  rest  ot  the  novel: 
thev  are  presenting  their  ideas  rather 
than  living  them.  Even  when  we  leam, 
later  on,  that  Martin's  attitudes  might 
be  informed  by  his  own  past  as  a  young 
German  radical,  the  revelation  comes 
to  lis  m  the  form  ot  more  chatter,  this 
time  between  Nina  and  Lianne. 

No   doubt   there   is   something 
truthful  in  this,  in  the  way  DeLillo 
allows  the  narrative  to  meander 
nd  the  details  of  these  charac- 
ters' conversations  and  daily  exis- 
tence, as  it  reflects  how  politics,  even 
after  September  1 1,  is  easily  relegated 
DeLillo  con- 
trasts ives  wirh  the  lite  ot 
Hammad,  one  ot  the  terrorists  in  the 
attacks,  as  he  prepares  himself  tor  the 
day  "when  there  i-  nothing  left  to 
think  about."  Hammad's  storv  punc- 
tuates each  ot  the  three  sections  of 
'..in.  and  the  ri^iditv  with 


which  he  clings  to  his  ideas  ah.it 
lam  and  America,  his  tear  of  ■  | 
crowded  out  by  other  cultures,! 
futures,  the  all-enfolding  will  01  a 
tal  markets  and  foreign  poheies|d 
rates  his  scripted  existence    "  i< 
were  rules  now    and  he  was  oti 
mined  to  follow  them.  His  lith 
structure.  Things  were  clearll 
fined.  He  was  becoming  one  ofl 
now,  learning  to  look  like  therl 
think  like  them."  The  languaP 
these  sentences,  terse  with  cert 
runs  up  against  the  rolling  line 
describe  how  Keith,  sitting  in 
rral  Park  a  few  days  after  the  at 
no  longer  knows  what  to  belie 
sees  a  horse  and  rider  as  "some 
that  belonged  to  another  lands, 
something  inserted,  a  conjuring 
resembled  for  the  briefest  se 
some  halt-seen  image  only  hal 
lieved  in  the  seeim:,  when  the 
ness  wonders  what  has  happen 
the  meaning  of  things,  to  tree,  s 
stone,  wind,  simple  words  lost  i 
falling  ash." 

"1  think  my  work  comes  out  o: 
culture  of  the  world  around  me," 
Lillo  said  in  a  1997  interview  J 
The  New  Yorker's  David  Remind1 
think  that's  where  my  languj 
comes  from.  I  think  that's  wheref 
themes  come  from."  Falling  Ma\ 
full  of  moments  that  testify'  to  E 
sentences  and  paragraphs  in  wr] 
DeLillo  does  channel  the  wd 
around  him,  conveying  the  confus, 
and  uncertainty  that  descended 
New  York  Citv  after  the  towers 
The  question  of  meaning  and  mei 
rv  comes  up  with  particular  frequ 
cv:  when  a  member  of  Lianne-  s 
port  group  be«ins  to  forget  where 
lives,  her  mind  succumbing  to 
tangles  and  plaques  of  Aliheime, 
her  plight  carries  with  it  an  echo 
something  larger:  "The  world  was 
ceding,  the  simplest  recognitions.  5 
began  to  lose  her  sense  of  clarity,1 
distinctness.  She  was  not  lost 
much  as  falling,  growing  faintei 
Similarly,  Lianne  and  her  moth1 
turn  toward  two  paintings  by  Gior^ 
Morandi  that  hang  on  Nina's  wi 
muted  still  lifes  of  ordinary  objei 
that  nevertheless  "held  a  mvstei  . 
[Lianne]  could  not  name,  or  in  the 
regular  edees  of  vases  and  jai 
reconnoiter  inward,  human  and  o 


boi ;,  away  from  the  very  light  and 

"I :  of  the  paintings."  Lianne  senses 

:thing  in  this  unnameable  space, 

;he  decides  to  cede  herself  to  its 

1  :ery:  "Let  the  latent  meanings 

T|  and  bend  in  the  wind,  free  from 

oritative  comment." 

r;ould  go  on.  Falling  Man  rever- 
oerates  with  so  much  of  DeLillo's 
.ntelligence,  so  many  of  his 
Dted  sentences,  that  it  resists  the 
bored  indulgence  of  minor  quib- 
But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the 
all  effect  of  this  novel  lacks  the 
lity  of  its  individual  moments; 
s  dwindle  rather  than  unfold, 
acters  are  displayed  rather  than 
sloped.  Keith's  affair  with  Flo- 
;e  ends  as  it  began — somewhat 
:plicably.  Their  first  conversa- 
,  in  which  he  tells  her  that  he 
her  electronic  toothbrush  in  the 

t  fcase  and  she  tells  him  what  she 

I  embers  from  September  1 1 ,  har- 
;  little  of  the  tension  one  might 
act  from  two  people  attracted  to 
h  other.  The  only  indication 
■e  given  of  Keith's  interest  in  this 

Inan  is,  perhaps,  in  this  exchange: 

"I  was  at  my  screen  and  heard  the 
lane  approach  but  only  after  I  was 
irown  down.  That's  how  fast,"  she  said. 

"Are  you  sure  you  heard  the  plane?" 

"The  impact  sent  me  to  the  floor  and 
"ten  I  heard  the  plane.  I  think  the  sprin- 
lers,  I'm  trying  to  recall  the  sprinklers, 
know  I  was  wet  at  some  point,  all 
arough." 

He  understood  that  she  hadn't  meant 
d  say  this.  It  sounded  intimate,  to  be 
/et  all  through,  and  she  had  to  pause  a 
noment. 

He  waited. 

"My  phone  was  ringing.  I  was  at  my 
esk  now,  I  don't  know,  just  to  sit,  just 

0  steady  myself,  and  I  pick  up  the 
hone " 

e  interjection  of  Keith's  momen- 

1  thought  is  doing  a  lot  of  the  work 
e.  So  far  he's  been  drinking  tea 
1  eating  cookies,  listening  to  her 

him  what  happened  in  the  World 
ide  Center;  when  she  recalls  the 
inklers  going  off,  her  comment,  if 

take  it  as  something  said  out  loud, 
nds  matter-of-fact,  not  "intimate" 
all.  One  wonders  whethet  DeLillo 

writer  was  moved  by  the  shape  of 

sentence  rather  than  the  charac- 
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One  letter  in  each  down  answer  was  to  be  moved  to  a  higher  position,  creating  a  new  word. 
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26.  P.(0)S.-E's;  27.  cauls,  homophone;  29.  bug-le;  30.  um-bra;  32.  (o)f-lim(e). 


ters'  situation.  Attraction  has  not 
even  been  alluded  to,  and  suddenly 
the  word  "wet"  is  supposed  to  be 
quivering  with  intimac  y. 

Certainly  middle-aged  men  like 
Keith  arc  not  immune  to  such 
thoughts,  but  my  skepticism  has  less 
to  do  with  the  plausibility  of  such 
sii  u, u  ions  in  life  than  with  their 
plausibility  in  the  world  we've  been 
given — the  world,  that  is,  of  IV- 
Lillo's  novel,  in  which  the  moment 
is  clearly  supposed  to  have  more  por- 
tent than  mere  adolescent  wordplay. 
The  second  time  Keith  and  Florence 
meet,  DeLillo  gives  us  a  better  view 
of  this  woman  through  Keith's  eyes: 
"There  was  an  element  in  Florence 
that  was  always  close  to  some  emo- 
tional distress,  a  memory  of  bearing 
injury  or  sustaining  loss,  possibly  life- 
long, and  the  laughter  was  a  kind  of 
shedding,  a  physical  deliverance 
from  old  woe,  dead  skin,  it  only  for  a 
moment."  This  description  is  beauti- 
fully rendered,  but  there  is  some- 
thing inert  about  it  too-  as  if  Keith 
is  describing  an  image  he  already 
knows  rather  than  surrendering  to  a 
discovery.  The  connection  between 
these  characters  happens,  it  takes 
place,  it  turns  up;  it  doesn't  emerge 
or  reveal  itself. 

DeLillo  is  so  scrupulous  a  writer 
that  I  suspect  a  deliberate 
strategy  behind  all  of  this,  the 
attempt,  perhaps,  to  create  a  novel 
analogous  to  one  of  those  Morandi 
paintings,  in  which  a  constellation  of 
objects  radiates  a  quiet  emotional  in- 
tensity. Similar  ambitions  have  been 
put  forth  by  DeLillo  before;  be  once 
described  Ratner's  Star,  a  somewhat 
maddening  novel  about  a  young 
math  genius  enlisted  to  decode  a 
message  from  outer  space,  as  bis  at- 
tempt "to  produce  a  book  that  would 
be  naked  structure.  ...  A  piece  of 
mathematics,  in  short."  The  problem 
with  these  kinds  of  projects  is  that 
language  cannot  lose  its  own  skin,  so 
to  speak.  Print  may  take  on  the  qual- 
ities of  .1  painting,  but  it  cannot  be- 
come one:  a  book,  whether  linear  or 
not,  is  experienced  through  time.  In 
a  thoughtful  piece  of  literary  criti- 
cism about  DeLillo's  fifth  novel,  The 
Names,  David  Bosworth  explains 
that  fiction  "is  a  narrative  art.  ...  Its 
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pattern  is  not  simultaneous  but  cv 
tended  and  rhythmic."  lie  notices 
that  the  trouble  with  The  Names  re- 
flects a  "consistent  weakness"  in 
DeLillo's  work  up  to  that  point:  "lbs 
fiction,  like  bis  characters,  is  too  of 
ten  trapped  in  a  kind  of  atomistic, 
moment-to-moment  existence  that 
strains  even  bis  considerable  talent 
tor  improvisation." 

Bosworth  wrote  these  words  in  198  5, 
two  years  before  1  VLillocame  out  with 
White  Noise,  a  burlesque  of  contempo- 
rary life  that  was  forged  by  an  energy 
and  coherence  scarcely  present  in  bis 
earlier  work.  DeLillo  wrote  White  Noise 
aftei  a  sojourn  in  Greece,  and  he  has 
described  the  writing  of  it  as  propelled 
by  the  strangeness  of  what  be  encoun- 
tered upon  bis  return:  the  television 
set  that  was  at  I  be  center  of  the  Amer- 
ican household,  emitting  its  daily  news 
ot  impending  disaster,  warning  of  omi- 
nous weather  patterns  01  toxic  spills. 
DeLillo  seemed  to  absorb  these  mur- 
muring anxieties,  so  that  his  writing 
process  became  animated  with  a  prim- 
itive fear: 

When  I  was  working  on  White  Noise,  1 
wrote  very  unconsciously.  The  novel 
seemed  to  make  itself  up,  seemed  to  take- 
no  effort.  I  wrote  this  novel,  and  all  the 
tune  I  was  writing  a,  I  fell  a  hovering 
sense  ot  death  in  the  air.  I  don't  know 
exactly  why.  Ct  Course,  il  is  ,i  novel 
about  this,  but  it  is  mostly  a  comic  nov- 
el. I  have  never  been  affected  quile  that 

way,  hv  something  1  was  writing And 

I  don't  think  of  writing  novels  in  nuns 
of  tear  so  much  as  in  ten  ns  of  self -doubt, 
whic  h  c  an  he  a  problem. 

The  story  of  Jack  Gladney,  a  pro- 
fessor ot  "Hitler  studies"  at  a  small- 
town college,  feeds  on  absurdity  and 
dread;  indeed,  White  Noise  is  buoyed  by 
these  elements  ot  American  culture 
rather  than  suffocated  by  them.  It  is  as 
it  DeLillo,  upon  his  return  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  was  seeing  it  tor  the  first 
time — as  if  be,  like  his  protagonist, 
was  finding  "in  the  commonplace  .  .  . 
unexpected  themes  and  intensities." 
lie  seizes  i  in  banal  realities  in  i  >rder  1 1 1 
squeeze  out  miniature  comedies  of  de- 
sire and  expectation: 

The  supermarket  shelves  have  been  re- 
arranged. It  happened  one  day  without 
warning,  ["here  is  agitation  and  panic 
in  the  aisles,  dismay  in  the  faces  of  old 
er  shoppers.  They  walk  in  a  fragmented 


1 1. in,  e,  stop  and  go,  i  In  ters  "t  e 
dressed  figures  froze  ii  in  the  aisles, 
to  figure  out  the  pattern,  discern  tl 
deriving  logic ,  trying  to  remcinbci  n 
they'd  seen  the  t  Team  of  \\  Ik :a 
see  no  reason  for  it,  find  no  sen 
The  scouring  pads  are  with  the  a 
soap  now,  the  condiments  are  se  at 

Instead  of  so  much  more  coiiiinc 
on  American  consumerism,  w 
soullessness  is  usually  presumed 
Lillo  here  is  giv  ing  us  something! 
the  precise  meaning  of  which  i| 
expectedly  wrinkled  by  the  pre 

ment  he's  put  these  people  in.  T 
is  a  ludic Tousncss  iii  the  plight  of  || 
shoppers,  grasping  for  significant 
the  aisles,  but   there's  also  a  tr.r 
sympathy  that  saves  the  scene 
sliding  into  easy  ridicule.  Lik 
writer  who  created  them  and 
story  out  of  nothing,  they're  lo< 
foi  order  amid  the  chaos,  lnuli: 
where  they  can. 

The  fear  that  DeLillo  spok 
the  "hovering  sense  of  death" 
set  his  writing  in  motion,  L 
White  Noise  a  genuine  urgeiic 
reads  as  if  the  author,  chased  bv 
prospect  of  meaninglessness, 
forced  to  elude  it  by  writing  his 
Out  of  the  void.  One  detects  m 
novel  something  more  at  stake 
the  cerebral  musings  of  his  ea 
books,  something  more  compels 
than  the  clever  mechanics  of  a 
lor  game.  White  Noise  takes  DeH 
formidable  intelligence  and  giv 
narrative  cohesion.  Without 
connective  tissue,  even  the  stun 
skeleton  of  ideas  cannot  move. 

DeLillo  has  said  that  White  l> 
was  the  first  of  his  novel  t 
find  "a  lot  of  female  reacl  I 
and  1  don't  think  too  many  woJ  I 
had  been  reading  my  books  be  I 
that."  Indeed,  to  write  about  III 
DeLillo  is  to  come  across  the  m"! 
pages  that  have  been  written  alj»r 
him,  most  ot  which  seem  to  cat  j 
byline  that  lists  a  university  afftliam 
or,  at  the  very  least,  a  name 
Robert  or  Ad, mi  or  Tom  or  Richk 
men's  names,  that  is,  the  multitl 
ot  which  might  be  taken  as  mere  i 
roboration  of  the  skewed  clemogni^ 
ic  among  literary  critics  it  it  died 
bear  such  a  resemblance  to  his  pcJ 
lar  readership.  Could  it  be  that  al.C 
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:  excerptable  passages  in  DeLillo's 

Is,  those  bizarre  facts,  those  con- 

1.4  >  like  disembodied  images,  strange- 

:[  )lated  from  one  another,  are  what 

:  endeared  him  to  academics  and 

nany  male  fans,  excited  by  the 

idance  of  information  to  extract 

ito  tally,  to  collect  into  crowded 

I  Could  it  be  that  the  women  who 

[  White  Noise  found  something 

,  something  more  dynamic  than 

clear  yet  mechanical  genius  for 

:h  DeLillo  was  known? 

he  mere  mention  of  this  elephant 

TJ  subject  may  rankle  those  men  and 

nen  who  want  to  believe  that 

e's  plenty  of  space  in  the  room,  but 

,  se  the  issue  out  of  curiosity  rather 

\  idle  provocation.  I  also  recognize 

there  must  be  women  who  find 

adventures  of  Bucky  Wunderlick  in 

at  Jones  Street  (1973)  engrossing, 

as  there  are  men  for  whom  not  a 

;le  DeLillo  novel  holds  any  appeal 

itsoever.  I  did  think  it  curious,  how- 

r,  that  no  less  than  three  women  I 

iw  responded  to  the  mention  of 

kilo's  name  with  unsolicited  ob- 

'ations  on  his  winning  ways  with 

other  sex;  "DeLillo's  such  a  male 

ter,  isn't  he?"  was  how  one  of  them 

it.  Perhaps  his  allure  is  even  more 

spicuous  when  one  looks  at  those 

elists  who  claim  him  as  an  influ- 

e:  Jonathan  Franzen,  Bret  Easton 

s,  and  David  Foster  Wallace  come 

nediately  to  mind,  whereas  women 

laring  a  similar  allegiance  are  much 

der  to  come  by. 

Jbra,  the  novel  that  followed  White 
ise,  is  about  as  different  from  its 
decessor  as  it  is  possible  to  get,  yet 
ra,  too,  reads  as  if  the  author  were 
owing  a  story  as  opposed  to  assenti- 
ng one  from  its  constituent  parts, 
e  novel  is  ostensibly  about  the  con- 
racies  surrounding  the  JFK  assassi- 
ion,  but  it  is  DeLillo's  interest  in  the 
aracters — an  interest  that  he  says 
J  s  unprecedented  for  him — that  gives 
\ra  its  force.  The  people  in  this  book 
jy  the  tidy  contours  of  American 
i'thologies,  the  lives  flattened  like 
ives  between  textbook  pages.  A 
rteen-year-old  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
es  the  subway  "to  the  ends  of  the 
y,  two  hundred  miles  of  track": 

He  saw  chinamen,  beggars,  men  who 
talked  to  God,  men  who  lived  on  the 
trains,  day  and  night,  bruised,  with  mat- 


ted hair,  asleep  in  patient  bundles  on  the 
wicker  seats.  He  jumped  the  turnstiles 
once.  He  rode  between  cars,  gripping 
the  heavy  chain.  He  felt  the  friction  of 
the  ride  in  his  teeth.  They  went  so  fast 
sometimes.  He  liked  the  feeling  they 
were  on  the  edge.  How  do  we  know  the 
motorman's  not  insane?  It  gave  him  a 

funny  thrill People  crowded  in,  every 

shape  face  in  the  book  of  faces.  They 
pushed  through  the  doors,  they  hung 
from  the  porcelain  straps.  He  was  riding 
just  to  ride — 

Never  again  in  his  short  life,  never  in 
the  world,  would  he  feel  this  inner  pow- 
er, rising  to  a  shriek,  this  secret  force  of 
the  soul  in  the  tunnels  of  New  York. 

The  staccato  cuts  between  Oswald  and 
the  world  around  him  convey  a  palpa- 
ble loneliness,  one  that  resides  in  the 
space  between  the  compressed  intensity 
of  the  lone  figure  and  the  hubbub  of  the 
crowd.  The  other  characters  in  Libra  are 
imagined  with  equal  immediacy.  De- 
Lillo allows  them  to  have  experiences 
as  opposed  to  simple  behaviors.  Libra  is 
the  work  of  a  writer  who  ran  up  against 
the  peculiar  facts  of  history,  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  actual  lives  led,  and  was 
surprised  by  what  he  found. 

Published  in  1988,  Libra  was  the 
last  book  DeLillo  wrote  before 
the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall.  Since 
then,  he  has  written  five  novels,  only 
one  of  which,  Underworld,  has  ap- 
proached the  narrative  power  of  Libra 
and  White  Noise.  The  other  books, 
Falling  Man  included,  share  a  kind  of 
diffuseness,  dissolving  their  resources 
instead  of  accumulating  them.  Perhaps 
these  novels  reflect  the  splintered  re- 
alities of  post-ideological  times,  of 
grand  narratives  exhausted.  Under- 
world, though  it  came  out  in  1997,  was 
still  a  book  about  the  Cold  War  that 
preceded  it:  the  novel  begins  with  the 
final  Giants-Dodgers  game  of  1951  and 
is  haunted  by  the  grisly  fantasies  in- 
augurated by  the  Bomb.  DeLillo  is  very 
good  at  parsing  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  system, 
mining  it  for  conspiracies  and  plots, 
discrepancies  and  tensions.  What  hap- 
pens, then,  when  the  old  system  col- 
lapses? When  violence  is  no  longer 
hidden,  kept  secret,  but  promoted  as 
spectacle,  the  strategic  exhibitionism 
of  terrorism  and  war? 

In  Mao  11,  DeLillo  was  already  sug- 
gesting that  the  terrorist  had  usurped 
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elist's  hold  on  consciousness — 
thai  only  the  shock  of  terrorist  vio- 
lence, coming  as  it  Joes  from  out- 
5  who  haven't  been  absorbed  by 
our  omnivorous  culture,  forces  the 
public  to  pay  attention.  Falling  Man 
seems  to  bear  this  out.  The  first  and 
last  scenes  of  the  hook,  scenes  from 
the  arracks  on  September  1 1,  are  what 
manage  to  cut  through  the  novel's 
haze,  the  blur  of  Keith  and  Lianne 
and  Ftarence,  of  Martin  and  Nina  and 
their  wooden  conversations.  DeLillo's 
gift  tor  describing  visual  detail  and, 
when  he  allows  himself,  states  of 
mind,  are  brought  here  into  particu- 
lar focus: 

[Keith]  saw  a  chair  bounce  down  the 
corridor  in  slow  motion.  He  thought  he 
saw  the  ceiling  begin  to  ripple,  litr  and 
ripple.  He  put  his  arms  over  his  head 
and  sat  knees  up,  face  wedged  between 
them.  He  was  aware  of  vast  movement 
and  other  things,  smaller,  unseen,  ob- 
jects drifting  and  skidding,  and  sounds 
that  weren't  one  thing  or  another  but 
only  sound,  a  shift  in  the  basic  arrange- 
ment of  parts  and  elements. 

Here  is  a  writer  living  through  his  char- 
acter a  writer  who  isn't  conceptualiz- 
ing his  scene  into  a  frigid  tableau.  Mote 
about  Keith  is  revealed  in  this  passage 
than  in  the  many  pages  devoted  to 
him  and  his  wife  and  his  lover;  Keith 
is  shown  pushing  against  the  unfamil- 
iar horror  of  such  an  experience,  defin- 
ing himself  at  the  edges  of  awateness. 
DeLillo  is  especially  sensitive  to  the 
rhythms  of  the  culture;  when  the  cul- 
ture changes,  his  writing  changes.  The 
towers  were  such  a  presence  in  his 
previous  work,  so  emblematic  of  an 
America  that  presumed  to  know  what 
America  was,  that  Fa/Zing  Man  seems 
as  authentic  a  response  to  their  de- 
struction as  any,  an  extension  of  the 
author's  own  attempts  to  cast  for  truths 
that  have  receded  into  the  smoke  and 
ash.  Writing  about  the  terrorists,  De- 
Lillo notes  that  "plots  reduce  the 
world,"  and  indeed  they  do.  The  arti- 
fice of  genre  novels  comes  to  mind, 
the  schematic  page-turners  of  authors 
who  would  rather  find  their  way 
through  the  logistics  of  a  criminal 
plot  than  an  interesting  sentence.  But 
a  reduced  world  doesn't  necessarily 
entail  a  small  one.  If  anybody  has 
shown  himself  capable  of  capturing 


the  current  moment  without  suc- 
cumbing to  it,  it  is  the  author  of  White 
Noise,  of  Libra,  of  Underworld.  His 
new  novel  contains  much,  but  it  in- 
scribes little.  "Nothing  is  next,"  says 


Nina  in  Falling  Man.  "Then 
next.  This  was  next."  One  w 
what  this  means  tor  DeLillo,  w    1 
yer  to  impress  upon  us  what  h; 
after  the  fall. 
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During  the  summer  of  2001,  a 
New  York  editor  asked  me 
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"Leonard  Michaels."  After  a  pause,  he 
posed  another  question,  albeit  one  that 
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already  contained  its  an 
"Hasn't  his  star  fallen  fl 

Initially  sttuck  by  vifcit 
saw  as  the  coldness  of  fl 
mark,  I  would  have  beeJm 
ish  to  maintain  that  traei 
itor  had  been  anythtngthi 
than  correct.  After  all,  he 
Michaels's  first  three  fjbl 
appeated,  they  launch!  h 
reputation  as  one  of  hi  ;er 
eration's  most  gifted  wfsei 
His  first  book,  Going  Mel 
(1969),  a  collection  olt( 
ties,  was  a  finalist  tot  th  Ns 
tional  Book  Award;  /  \diiI 
Have  Saved  Them  if  I  ml 
(1975),  a  second  stonm 
lection,  was  named  one  Kth 
six  outstanding  works  fit 
tion  that  year  by  the  lei 
York  Times;  and  The  ]pi 
Club  (1981),  Michaels  fin 
novel,  was  a  finalist  fckl 
National  Book  Critics  On 
Award  and  became  a  Hollywooi  lr 
But  a  publicist  seeking  to  shoAi 
comparable  highlights  from  the 
two  decades  of  Michaels's  literaiM 
would  be  faced  with  emite  a  taskMl 
though  Michaels  continued  to  pilisl 
essays  and  stories,  they  came  less  gi 
larly,  tending  to  appear  in  journals 
limited  audiences;  although  heo 
tinued  to  publish  books,  no  longer! 
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issued  by  a  prestigious  New  York 
ishing  house  but  rather  by  a  tiny 
I]  br-profit  press.  And  of  the  books 
lselves,  they  seemed  simultane- 
7  to  slim  in  size  and  fatten  with 
■rial  previously  in  print,  earning 
;es  that  were  remarkable  mostly 
reir  savagery.  The  falling  trajectory 
I  iichaels's  star  seemed  inarguable 
ed,  an  apparent  exhaustion  of  re- 
;es  as  common  in  the  arts  as  it  is  in 
With  most  of  his  books  out  of  print 
le  time  he  died  of  cancer,  at  sev- 
in  2003,  it  was  as  though  Michaels 
been  doubly  erased, 
ow,  however,  as  Michaels's  orig- 
publisher  has  just  begun  reissuing 
mt'of-print  work  while  bringing 
illected  material  to  light,  the  in- 
ce  of  such  a  foreclosure  becomes 
jmfortably  apparent.  For  if  his 
ic  fate,  which  is  to  say  his  corn- 
eal one,  could  not  be  disputed,  his 
ate  fate,  which  is  to  say  his  artis- 
me,  cannot  be  denied:  it  turns 
4 that  Leonard  Michaels  complet- 
es finest  work  late  in  life.  To  read 
|  ugh  The  Collected  Stories,  a  new 
jiibus  volume,  is  to  see  that  the 
tor's  five  decades  of  short  fiction 
fee  effortlessly  for  a  place  beside 
i  work  of  America's  paragons  of  the 
\y  form. 

i  he  collection  begins  with  the  thir- 
ji  stories  of  Going  Places,  which 
written  during  the  1960s.  It  isn't 
cult  to  see  why  they  brought  at- 
ion  to  their  young  author,  for  the 
le  of  these  stories  vibrates  with  in- 
tiveness.  A  woman  has  a  voice 
"flew  around  like  pots  and  pans." 
other's  hair  is  "thick,  red,  bulging 
md  her  ears  like  meat."  A  man  is 
ager  to  leave  a  hospital  that  he 
les  "into  the  dark  as  if  pursued  by 
s."  A  woman  walking  home  finds 
oup  of  children  "jammed  togeth- 
>n  the  stoop;  tiers  of  heads  made 
central  head,  and  the  wings  rest- 
long  the  banisters:  a  raggedy  mon- 
|  of  boys  studying  her  approach."  A 
I  kish  college  student  taking  an 
j  erican  girl  on  a  date  "picked  her  up 
I  er  dormitory,  took  her  to  a  movie, 
later,  in  his  borrowed  Chevrolet, 
ve.  her  into  the  countryside  and 
a  heavy,  crocodilean  sentences 
miunicated  his  agony  amid  the 
n  corn." 
he    resourcefulness    of   these 


metaphors  offers  a  coherent  vision  of 
the  world:  Michaels  connects  the  be- 
nign (children,  a  woman's  hair,  a 
voice)  to  the  menacing  (monsters, 
meat,  pots  and  pans).  In  part,  such 
connections  are  metaphysical:  vio- 
lence, they  suggest,  lurks  in  the  com- 
monest things.  But  such  connections 
are  strategic  too.  Long  before  the  read- 
er knows  what  will  happen  in  a  given 
story,  Michaels's  language  lays  a  foun- 
dation for  what  unfolds.  The  boys  on 
the  stoop,  for  instance,  are  given  as  "a 
raggedy  monster"  to  provide  not  mere- 
ly a  striking  image  but  a  telling  one: 
acting  as  a  single  body,  the  monster 
will,  by  story's  end,  attack.  And  the 
Turk's  sentences  are  "heavy,  croco- 
dilean" not  only  because  they  lumber 
but  also  because  they  contain  words 
destined  to  sink,  like  hidden  teeth, 
into  the  American  girl. 

Michaels's  language  is  precisely 
tuned  to  the  violent  key  in  which  these 
early  stories  play  out.  Again  and  again 
in  Going  Places ,  characters  effectively 
drop  to  all  fours  and,  like  wild  ani- 
mals, tear  one  another  to  pieces.  In 
"Crossbones,"  a  young  couple,  Myron 
and  Sarah,  are  said  to  be  "ravenous  for 
intimacy."  Living  together  in  their 
small  apartment,  they  find  that  con- 
versation only  leads  them  to  quarrel 
endlessly.  Hurtful  things  are  said.  It  is 
not  long  before  "the  simple  air  of  their 
two-room  apartment  .  .  .  seemed  too 
thick  to  breathe,  or  to  see  through  to 
one  another."  Such  a  condition  is  fa- 
miliar; what  Michaels  makes  of  it,  how- 
ever, is  not.  One  day,  pressed  for  time, 
Sarah's  father  expected  any  moment 
for  a  visit,  she  busily  irons: 

Sarah  slammed  and  smeared  the  iron 
down  the  hoard  as  if  increasingly  sealed 
in  the  momentum  of  brute  work,  and 
then,  standing  behind  her,  lighting  a 
cigarette,  Myron  was  whispering  as  if  to 
himself  that  she  must  hurry  and  she  was 
turning  from  the  hoard  and  in  the  same 
motion  hurled  the  iron,  lunging  after  it 
with  nails  and  teeth  before  it  exploded 
against  the  wall  and  Myron,  instantly, 
hideously  understood  that  the  iron,  had 
it  struck  him,  had  to  burn  his  flesh  and 
break  his  hones,  flew  to  meet  her  with  a 
scream  and  fists  banging  her  mouth  as 
they  locked,  winding,  fusing  to  one  con- 
vulsive beast  reeling  off  walls,  tables, 
and  chairs,  with  ashtrays,  books,  lamps 
shooting  away  with  pieces  of  themselves, 
and  he  punched  out  three  of  her  teeth 


and  strangled  her  until  she  dissolved  in 
his  hands. 

Ordinary  domestic  contretemps  ex- 
plode into  uncommon  violence. 
Michaels  is  careful  to  root  us  in  the 
real  with  lucid  description  ("slammed 
and  smeared"  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
an  iron's  weight  and  motion)  and  pro- 
saic detail  ("lighting  a  cigarette")  be- 
fore the  iron  is  hurled.  The  iron  ex- 
ploding against  the  wall  could  serve  as 
a  potent  symbol  of  devastated  domes- 
ticity in  a  more  conventional  writer's 
hands — think  of  the  shattered  inkwell 
that  detonates  at  the  end  of  Paula 
Fox's  Desperate  Characters — but 
Michaels  lets  the  iron  go,  as  it  were,  to 
give  us  "nails  and  teeth,"  "a  scream 
and  fists,"  an  escalation  that  takes  us 
to  the  point  not  of  foiled  domesticity 
but  of  failed  humanity. 

The  trapped,  the  beaten,  the  for- 
saken, the  lost:  literature  serves 
such  communities  as  few  other 
agencies  do.  Michaels's  particular  con- 
tribution, in  his  first  book,  was  to  erect 
a  memorial  not  so  much  to  citizens  of 
these  populations  as  to  the  intensity  of 
their  feelings — of  their  disconnection 
from  others  and  from  self,  of,  as 
Michaels  would  say  in  an  essay  thirty 
years  later,  "the  way  men  and  women 
seem  unable  to  live  with  or  without 
each  other."  This  pure  expression  of  in- 
tense feeling  was  both  the  collection's 
signal  strength  and  its  greatest  weak- 
ness: the  depth  of  Michaels's  prose — 
so  adept  at  transforming  the  writhing 
of  his  characters,  their  inarticulate  ag- 
onies, into  the  metaphors  of  their  au- 
thor— outpaced  the  depth  of  his  char- 
acters and,  therefore,  the  emotional 
depth  to  which  a  reader  could  descend. 
I  Would  Have  Saved  Them  if  I 
Could — the  second  section  of  The  Col- 
lected Stories — addressed  this  shortfall. 
Written  during  the  1970s,  its  bustling 
variety  of  forms  suggested  an  author 
in  search  of — and  uncertain  of — the 
best  means  to  his  storytelling  ends. 
Thus  the  book  includes  a  Barthelmic 
glimpse  at  the  death  of  Trotsky  and 
another  at  the  life  of  Byron;  a  range  of 
narrative  collages,  some  essayistic, 
some  reportorial.  But  the  biggest 
change  of  approach  was  in  Michaels's 
switch  from  writing  mostly  in  the  third 
person  in  Going  Places  to  mostly  in  the 
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person  in  /  Would  Hare  Saved 
Them  ij  I  Could.  The  story  "In  the 
Fifties,"  tor  example,  features  a  large- 
ly affectless  first-person  narrator  who 
splices  matter-of-fact  vignettes  in  the 
manner  of  a  newsreel  ("1  witnessed  an 
abortion";  "1  wrote  literary  essays  in 
the  turgid,  tumescent  manner  ot  dark- 
est Blackmur";  "I  knew  a  professor  ot 
English  who  wrote  impassioned  son- 
nets in  honor  of  Henry  Ford")  togeth- 
er with  unsentimental  reports  ot  hu- 
man suffering  ("A  lot  of  young,  gifted 
people  1  knew  in  the  fifties  killed  them- 
selves. Only  a  few  ot  them  continue 
walking  around").  Although  the  new 
directness  ot  this  voice,  a  stripping 
away  ot  the  metaphorical  in  favor  ot 
the  literal,  represented  an  explicit 
change  in  Michaels's  method,  "In  the 
Fifties"  was  a  performance  no  less  care- 
fully staged  than  the  stories  of  Going 
Places:  it  gestured  toward  emotion  more 
than  it  evoked  it. 

Nevertheless,  another  ot  the  collec- 
tion's first-person  narrations  suggested 
that  Michaels  was  working  toward  sto- 
ries that  could  he  both  stylistically  di- 
rect and  emotionally  resonant.  In  the 
well-known  story  "Murderers,"  emo- 
tion is  not  pointed  to  hut  portrayed. 
Four  boys  ascend  to  a  Manhattan 
rooftop,  crossing  "a  ledge  six  inches 
wide"  to  reach  a  ladder  that  leads  up  to 
a  water  tank,  "which  caught  the  attet- 
noon  sun."  The  slanting  root  ot  the 
tank  otters  a  tempting  view:  a  panora- 
ma ot  New  York  City,  yes,  hut  also  a 
perspective  that  "could  not  be  im- 
proved" on  an  apartment  belonging  to 
a  young  rabbi  and  his  wife.  "The  blinds 
were  up  and  curtains  pulled,"  and 
through  the  windows  the  boys  can 
watch  the  young  couple  danc  mg,  naked, 
to  big  band  music  and  then  having  sex: 

For  ,i  while  I  watched  them.  Then  1 
gazed  beyond  into  shimmering  nullity, 
gray,  Flue,  and  green  murmuring  over 
rooftops  and  towers.  1  had  watched  them 
before.  1  could  tantalize  myself  with  this 
brief  ocular  perversion,  the  general 
cleansing  nihil  ot  a  view.  ...  I  didn't 
even  have  to  look  at  the  rabbi  and  his 
wife.  After  all,  how  mam  limes  had  we 
dissolved  stickball  games  when  the  rab- 
bi came  home?  How  many  times  had 
we  risked  shameful  discovery,  scram- 
bling  up  the  ladder,  exposed  to  their 
windows — it  they  looked.  We  risked  lite 
itself  to  achieve  this  eminence. 


Here  is  childhood  as  idyll,  recalled 
by  the  narrator  in  maturity.  The  risk 
of  discovery-  tin  risk  to  life — is  not 
yet  real  to  these  hoys,  tor  "how  many 
times"  had  they  made  the  climb  un- 
scathed, their  attention  delivering 
them  effortlessly,  safely,  across  the 
void?  To  achieve  such  "eminence" — 
the  word's  literal  and  figurative  mean- 
ings ringing  at  the  tail  ot  Michaels's 
phrase  like  a  hell — the  narrator  and  his 
friends  need  only  climb,  sit,  see.  The 
ease  with  which  such  heights  ate  at- 
tained, though,  is  soon  lost.  One  hoy- 
slips,  falls  from  the  root  of  the  tank: 
"[his]  ring  hooked  a  nailhead  and  the 
ring  and  ring  finger  remained.  The 
hand,  the  arm,  the  rest  ot  him,  were 
gone."  Childhood  disappears  with 
him:  the  hoys  are  caught  by  the  young 
rabbi,  sent  to  a  camp  in  New  Jersey 
where  the  counselors  are  "introspec- 
tive men,"  veterans  ot  World  War  II 
recently  returned. 

Whatever  you  said  to  them  they 
seemed  to  be  thinking  of  something  else, 
even  when  they  answered.  But  step  out 
of  line  and  a  plastic  lanyard  whistled 
burning  notice  across  ye>ur  ass. 

At  night,  lying  hi  the  bunkhouse,  1 
listened  to  owls.  I'd  never  before- 
heard  that  sound,  the  sound  of  dark- 
ness, blooming,  opening  inside  vou 
like  a  mouth. 

Whereas  the  characters  in  Michaels's 
first  collection  weren't  able  to  articulate 
their  rage,  here  the  narrator,  like  many 
in  /  Would  Hare  Saved  Them  if  I  Could, 
is  granted  the  power  to  speak  for  him- 
self. Whereas  the  counselors  express 
themselves  through  violence  rather 
than  words  ("burning  notice  across 
your  ass"),  the  narrator,  who  relates 
this  story  as  an  adult,  is  able,  with  that 
distance,  to  reflect  upon  his  past  and 
give  voice  to  his  plight. 

Fjtst-person  narration,  with  the 
apparent  ease  of  access  it  gives  t<  > 
a  chatacter's  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, is  tricky  precisely  tor  that  ease: 
one  can  talk  at  some  length  without 
saying  very  much.  Michaels's  first  nov- 
el, The  Men's  Club,  was  a  torrent  ot 
talk,  full  ot  monologues  by  seven  men 
who  gather  one  night  in  a  Berkeley 
home  to  discuss  theit  intimate  lives.  A 
very  funny  hook  and  tot  Michaels  his 
first  commercial  success,  it  is  not  with- 
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out  its  limitations:  the  casi  is  puia 
media  dell'arte     the  lawyer,  thk 
chotherapist,  the  professor — c 
ters  who  entertain  but  have  feg 
not  faces. 

As  if  in  acknowledgment  i  tj 
shortcoming,  Michaels,  a  dozen  a 
after  the  novel's  original  appear  I 
published  The  Men's  Club:  Ajj 
jhinded  Edition  (which  will  b 
sued  next  year).  Containing  aj 
ace  "written"  by  one  ot  the 
seven  speakers,  Harold  Cante 
it  points  to  Michaels's  dissatisfy 
over  his  novel's  want  of  a  deept/fl 
gagement  with  character.  "\B 
Michaels  published  my  words,"! 
terbury  writes,  "he  stole  my  lifeB 
a  kind  of  murder." 

The  character  Harold  CanterbB 
and  I  don't  mean  me — is  like  a  vn 
on  a  TV  talk  show  who  tells  youB 
all  the  sincerity  of  a  drugstore  CM 
mas  card,  that  he  had  sex  witli 
hamster,  loaded  up  on  HalcioiM 
drunk,  and  set  fire  to  his  mom.  IB 
nothing  like  me. ...  At  the  club  B 
my,  1  was  distressed  because  m« 
had  left  me.  My  mouth  openeiH 
the  words  flew  into  the  night  J 
flock  of  bats. 

Now  when  Canterbury  openh 
mouth,  out  flies  a  sound  that  a  rfl 
of  the  original  version  of  The  }m 
Club  would  not  have  heard:  a  da 
voice,  as  if  made  by  those  owls  iith 
dark  from  Michaels's  earlier  story.  I  n 
tetbury,  a  lawyer  and  a  Christian! 
counts  the  loneliness  he  felt  upo  hi 
wife's  departure:  "A  person  neeHk 
be  touched  by  someone  other  tab 
himself."  Through  his  church,  '311 
terbury  found  a  wife,  a  bride  flovi,f  t 
from  Japan.  What  could  play  oil', 
comedy — mail-order  bride,  after  :1h 
becomes  a  moment  of  gteat  tendetes 
'Almost  all  my  free  time  is  now  stil 
at  home  with  Kiko,  studying  Jain 
ese,"  he  writes  at  the  preface's  cW- 
"We  sit  together  at  the  kitchen  till 
and  she  helps  me  perfect  the  soutls' 

Her  least  glance  in  my  direction  2 
intimate  as  a  song.  When  she  playa . 
koto,  I  listen  for  hours. . . .  The  kotM 
thirteen  strings  and  it  makes  me  unj 
<  >t  C  bust  and  bis  disciples.  Each  n  el 
poignant  and  seems  to  express  theM 
of  a  human  life.  The  notes  are  straH1 
ly  spaced,  like  the  distance  betw 
people  who  never  quite  reach  on  ill 
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der.  You  can't  tap  your  foot  to  the 
t.  Her  songs  come  from  an  ancient 
Id.  I  find  them  hypnotic.  They  tell  of 
sorrow  and  silence  that  is  shared  by 
pie  in  love. 

^his  vision  of  a  character's  un- 
seen emotional  life,  a  vision 
that  Michaels  was  able  to 
to  bear  after  many  years  of  dis- 
,  is  instructive,  for  his  final  pe- 
'of  artistic  production  was 
bcied  by  varied  and  repeated  at- 
ts  to  bring  a  greater  perspective 
fac ;  work.  All  this  during  the  very 
per)  d  when  public,  not  to  say  criti- 
>erspectives  on  him  had  grown 
asingly  myopic. 

)on  the  appearance,  in  1990,  of 

aels's  collection  Shuffle,  a  mix  of 

biographical  fiction  and  essays, 

:ole  Broyard  delivered  a  savage 

da-fe  for  the  New  York  Times  that 

the  book  as  an  occasion  to  im- 

.  the  seriousness  of  everything 

laels  had  written  to  date.  "It's  a 

re  of  imagination,  isn't  it,"  Bro- 

claimed,  "to  write  about  the  same 

%  all  the  time?"  But  it's  a  failure  of 

:ism,  isn't  it,  to  ignore  that  most 

:  writers  are  remembered  for  their 

xupations,  for  their  compulsion  to 

n,  with  mulish  stubbornness,  to 

same  field  to  see  how  it  might  be 

:r  plowed — as  any  familiarity  with 

works  of  writers  as  varied  as  Jane 

:en,  Samuel  Beckett,  and  Philip 

i  makes  clear.  And  Broyard's  blan- 

:ondemnation  of  Michaels  was 

xularly  unjust  given  that  Shuffle 

Iced  an  essential  moment  in 

haels's   output:    it  contained 

Ivia,"  the  story  toward  which 

rhaels  had,  in  some  sense,  been 

cing  all  along. 

waited  thirty  years  before  I  wrote 
word  about  this,"  Michaels  told 
jnterviewer — "this"  being  his  first 
jriage,  in  the  early  1960s,  to  a 
han  named  Sylvia  Bloch.  Although 
!  true  that  Michaels  did  not  write 
ut  the  marriage  for  many  years,  at 
t  not  in  any  literal  sense,  it  seems 
he  was  always  writing  about  the 
riage  no  matter  what  else  he  was 
king  on.  Just  as  "Crossbones,"  the 
y  from  Going  Places ,  evoked  the 
ige  distress  of  a  young  couple  "rav- 
us  for  intimacy,"  and  Canterbury's 
from  The  Men's  Club  glimpsed  the 
tow  and  silence  that  is  shared  by 


people  in  love,"  "Sylvia"  presented  the 
ur-sorrow,  the  first  distress.  And  if 
Michaels  waited  decades  before  he  told 
it,  once  he  began  telling  it,  he  stub- 
bornly kept  trying  to  get  it  right,  pub- 
lishing it  in  three  different  forms:  first, 
as  an  essay  for  Vanity  Fair;  then,  as  an 
expanded  autobiographical  memoir,  in 
Shuffle;  and  finally,  enlarged  once  again 
in  1992,  as  a  novel  called  Sylvia. 

The  facts  do  not  change  from  ver- 
sion to  version,  but  Michaels's  fictional 
account  tells  them  best.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  young  man  who,  after  five  years  of 
graduate  studies  in  English,  burns  out 
and  returns  to  New  York  "without  a 
Ph.D.  or  any  idea  what  I'd  do,  only  a 
desire  to  write  stories."  One  day,  he 
walks  into  the  apartment  of  a  friend, 
who  introduces  her  roommate: 

She  stood  barefoot  in  the  kitchen 
dragging  a  hairbrush  down  through 
her  long,  black,  wet  Asian  hait.  Min- 
utes ago,  apparently,  she  had  stepped 
out  of  the  shower,  which  was  a  high 
metal  stall  in  the  kitchen,  set  on  a 
platform  beside  the  sink.  A  plastic 
curtain  kept  water  from  splashing 
onto  the  kitchen  floor.  She  said  hello 
but  didn't  look  at  me.  Too  much  en- 
gaged, tipping  her  head  right  and  left, 
tossing  the  heavy  black  weight  of  hair 
like  a  shining  sash.  The  brush  swept 
down  and  ripped  free  until,  abruptly, 
she  quit  brushing,  stepped  into  the 
living  room,  dropped  onto  the  couch, 
leaned  back  against  the  brick  wall, 
and  went  totally  limp.  Then,  from  be- 
hind long  black  bangs,  her  eyes 
moved,  looked  at  me.  The  question  of 
what  to  do  with  my  life  was  resolved 
for  the  next  four  years. 

These  are  years  during  which  the 
young  man  tries  to  write  stories,  with 
little  success,  and  tries  to  make  his 
marriage  work,  with  even  less.  For  it 
slowly  becomes  apparent  that  Sylvia  is 
mentally  ill. 

Although  Sylvia  is,  by  the  stan- 
dard of  most  novels,  comparatively 
plotless  and  physically  slight,  the 
breadth  of  its  capacity  to  present, 
with  precision  and  care,  the  despair 
of  two  people  makes  it  one  of  the 
more  revealing  reading  experiences  I 
know.  In  Michaels's  past  memorials 
to  couples  furious  with  feeling,  the 
air  was  "too  thick  to  breathe,  or  to 
see  through";  here,  the  air  is  no  less 
toxic  but  is  described  with  such  un- 
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sentimental  candor  as  to  show  how 
two  people,  briefly,  often  horren- 
dously,  shared  their  lives.  And  even 
though  its  title  would  suggest  that 
the  novel's  central  character  is 
Sylvia,  she  remains,  as  she  must,  es- 
sentially unknowable.  Michaels 
makes  little  attempt  to  explain  her. 
Like  the  narrator,  we  experience 
Sylvia  by  her  actions — her  violent 
paranoias,  her  jealousies,  her  mad- 
ness— all  viewed  from  without,  with 
compassion,  to  be  sure,  but  absent 
the  least  understanding  of  why,  oi 
how,  she  has  attained  so  precarious  a 
hold  on  being.  We  also  experience 
tear,  the  young  man's  tear  of  failing 
to  comprehend  his  wife,  and  of  los- 
ing a  woman  whom  he  does  not  yet 
know  he  has  already  lost. 

At  the  tar  end  of  The  Collected 
Stories,  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
covered but  by  an  intrepid 
few,  are  seven  tales  written  by 
Michaels  during  the  last  seven  years 
ot  his  life.  Had  they  been  published 
as  a  separate  volume,  they  would 
have  amounted  to  a  book  no  less 
physically  substantial  than  any 
Michaels  managed  to  publish  earli- 
er. The  final  stories  differ,  though, 
in  significant  ways  from  what  pre- 
cedes them.  Whereas  Michaels's 
earlier  collections  seemed  to  pride 
themselves  on  the  diversity  of  their 
approaches  to  narrative  and  their 
range  ot  characters,  these  final  sto- 
nes are  content  to  untold  uniformly 
in  third-person  narration,  all  with 
straightforward  linear  progressions 
ot  event  and  consequence,  centering 
on  a  single  character  whose  point  ot 
view  guides  everything  we  see  and 
hear.  But  just  as  the  yawps  of  feel- 
ings in  Going  Places  did  not  predict 
the  more  candid  articulations  of  / 
Would  Have  Saved  Them  if  I  Could, 
and  just  as  the  comedy  of  The  Men's 
Club  did  not  hint  at  the  pathos  of  its 
revision,  nor  can  the  madness  and 
sorrow  ot  Sylvia  prepare  a  reader  for 
the  character  one  meets  in  "The 
N'achman  Stories." 

Raphael  Nachman  is  a  middle- 
aged  professor  ot  mathematics,  "fa- 
among    mathematicians." 
man  works  at  the  Institute  ot 
itics  in  Los  Angeles,  happy 
I'  •  hours  in  silence,  alone  in 


his  office,  with  only  pencil  and  paper. 
Thinking" — an  activity  Nachman 
finds  no  less  essential  to  lite  than 
breathing.  "Not  to  think  would  be 
like  an  astronaut  separated  from  his 
rocketship,  adrift  in  space  with 
nowhere  to  go  and  no  means  of 
propulsion."  It  Michaels's  earlier  pro- 
tagonists tended  to  reflect  "the  wa\ 
men  and  women  seem  unable  to  live 
with  or  without  each  other,"  Nach- 
man is  a  solitary  being  who  lives  con- 
tentedly alone:  "He'd  had  girlfriends, 
but  the  idea  ot  any  passionate  de- 
rangement had  never  appealed  to 
him.  He  played  the  violin  and  he 
solved  problems  in  mathematics.  His 
need  tor  ecstasy  was  abundantly  satis- 
fied. Nachman  wasn't  especially  sen 
sual.  Two  or  three  bites  took  care  of 
hunger.  The  rest  was  nutrition." 

These  tendencies  risk  evoking  a 
stock  idea  ot  The  Mathematician — a 
creature  so  fundamentally  cerebral 
that  interests  ot  the  body  (not  to  sa\ 
those  ot  the  heart)  would  remain 
boringly  in  the  background.  Yet 
Michaels  uses  Nachman's  depend- 
able rationality  to  unpredictable 
ends:  in  the  seven  stories  in  which 
he  figures,  Nachman  lands  in  situ  a 
tions  that  disrupt  "motions  natural 
to  his  mind" — that  is  to  say,  he  is 
made  to  suffer  the  same  intensity  ot 
feeling  by  which  Michaels's  other 
characters  have  been  routinely  beset. 
But  whereas  such  conflicts  were  ex- 
pressed externally  in  the  earlier  sto- 
ries (fatal  violence  in  "Murderers"; 
connubial  violence  in  Sylvia),  the 
conflicts  ot  "The  Nachman  Stories" 
are  all  expressed  internally,  through 
Nachman's  lucid  intelligence. 
Michaels's  seven  final  stories,  then, 
are  dramas  ot  the  rational  under  as- 
sault by  the  animal,  misadventures 
that  showcase  Nachman's  resistance 
to  being  summarily  overcome  by 
"the  blur  of  feeling." 

In  the  first  story,  "Nachman,"  the 
mathematician  makes  his  first  trip  to 
Europe  while  serving  as  a  visiting 
lecturer  in  Cracow,  and  he  tours  the 
city's  Jewish  ghetto.  Sitting  in  a 
restaurant,  staring  at  the  "plain 
face"  of  his  guide,  he  is  taken  aback 
by  his  sudden  desire  to  kiss  her, 
wondering,  "Why  was  he  thinking 
this  way?  In  a  city  where  his  grand- 
parents had  been  murdered,  and  the 


history  of  his  family  lost.  Th 
sponsibility  of  feelings  was  a 
problem."  That  problem  only 
situs  when,  in  "The  Penul 
Conjecture,"  Nachman  att 
conference  to  witness  the  so 
ot  a  famous  proof — a  proof  hi 
self  could  have  solved,  he  r< 
with  regret,  had  he  been  more 
tious.  Reduced  to  an  onlooker' 
he  sits  quietly  in  the  dark 
hall:  "The  audience,  submei 
silence,  was  like  a  many-eyed 
dile,  the  body  suspended  uncm 
let,  inert."  We've  seen  the  crocd 
before,  haven't  we? Just  as  it  di| 
story  from  three  decades  earlie 
crocodile  points  to  a  predator} 
ence  lurking  beneath  the  w  ado 
of  our  expectations,  not  to  say  I 
of  Nachman,  as  he  listens  t™ 
proof:  "Wrong,  thought  Nac 
The  word  beat  tremendously  il 
heart,  and  the  desire  to  speak  | 
in  his  bowels  against  an  unrele 
force  of  polite  repression."  And 
still,  after  he  is  twice  humili.it 
"Cryptology" — by  a  potential 
ployer  who  flies  him  across*] 
country  and  then  doesn't  she 
for  the  job  interview;  by  a  c 
who  invite  him  to  dinner  and  ta 
within  his  hearing,  speak  disp;a 
ingly  about  his  character — Nl 
man  feels  as  though  they  "had  tl 
something  from  him,  torn  a  ho 
his  existence."  Feeling  hurt,  fe<| 
foolish,  "Nachman  walked  mind| 
ly,  block  after  block  until,  gradu 
he  stopped  feeling  devastated  |  - 
in  the  cool  nighttime  air  of  the 
recovered  the  good  simplicity  o 
ing  himself." 

Nachman's  awareness  of  "the 
sponsibility  of  feelings";  his  cap; 
to  move  from  their  devastation 
to  his  better  self;  his  imperativj 
speak  of  such  things  lucidly, 
voice  at  once  skeptical  and  hum' 
these  are  the  attributes  that  rrl 
Nachman  a  fictional  creation  fil 
than  those  that  preceded  hinl 
Michaels's  work.  But  Nachrl 
marks  more  than  the  high  poinj 
the  career  of  a  writer  whose  st^ 
said  to  have  fallen.  Although  no 
connects  them,  "The  Nachman 
ries"  conspire  to  a  novel  of  chara 

Continued  on  pagel 
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Continued  from  page  100 


no    lesi     su<  c  essful    than 
Nabokov's  homage  to  the  dera 
ed  intellectual,  the  proud  httkri 
set  adrift  in  inimical  waters,  thu 
i  ii  \   Emigre"  hound  to  hoard 
wrong  train.  For  all  ol  Pnin's  c 
the  pleasures  provided  by  Nab 
novel  arise  from  the  author's  u«ls 
ging  capacity  to  dig  new  pits! 
uhk  h  his  hero  can  fall:  poor  Pti 
e\  eryone's  fool  and  always  the  l?tl 
know  it.  Michaels's  Nachml 
bumbling,  solitary,  and  ill  acki 
for  adventure  though  he  is — ha 
such  illusions.  "A  tool,"  Naclik 
says  of  himself,  "hut   mine  o'r 
Proud  and  resigned  at  the  same  m 
the  declaration  is  as  much  N 
man's  as  his  c  reator's.  Nachman  1 
be  the  last  man  Michaels  cres 
but  Nachman  was  also,   in  nt 
ways,  the  first. 
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G.  Daniel  Lassiter,  Ohio  Univel 
(.Alliens);  5-7  Foreign  Press  Center  Jl 
(Tokyo);  8,9  Colorado  Departmel  i 
Corrections  (Colorado  Springs);  H 
Washington  Post  (Washington);  II 
(  i\u   Economics  (Chicago);  14  > 
Mart  Watch  (Washington};  15  Acj 
Croup  on  Erosion,  Technology,  and  (.] 
centration  (Ottawa);  16  Internatkj 
Organization  for  Migration  (Gene 
17  Federal  State  Statistics  SeH 
(Moscow);  18  Reporters  sans  fronti 
(Pans);  19  U.S.  Department  of  St] 
20,21  Special  InspectorGenrr.il  for  i 
Reconstruction  (Arlington,  Va.);  22  1 
Force  134,  Multi-National  Force-]] 
(Baghdad);  23  ABC  News  (N.Y.C 
24,25  U.S.  Department  of  Defense; 
Zoghy  International  (Utica,  N.Y.); 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense;  28.'' 
Lile(  iem  (Ilk   (  imve  Village,  111.); 
American  Name  Society  (Bellev 
Nebr.);  31   Louisiana  Department 
I  lealth  and  I  lospitals  (Baton  Rouge)/ Iv 
sissippi  Department  of  Health  (Jackso 
32  West  Virginia  Department  of  Edu 
tion  (Charleston);  33  Zogby  Internatio 
(Utica,  N.Y.);  34  Fan  Fair  Inc.  (Phoer 
Ari:.);  35  Timothy  Baghurst,  Univers 
of  Arkansas  (Fayetteville);  36Califon' 
Secretary  of  State  (Sacramento);  37, 
GQ  (N.Y.C. );  39,40  Masterfoods  U< 
(Hackettstown,  N.J.). 
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HEX  SIGNS 

Ety  Richard  Malttry  Jr. 

(with  acknowledgments  to  Lascia  of  The  Listener) 


A, 


11  clue  answers  are  six  letters  long.  Each 
clue  number  in  the  diagram  is  the  center  of  a  reg- 
ular hexagon  formed  by  six  adjoining  triangles. 
Answers  are  to  be  entered  in  the  appropriate 
hexagon,  starting  in  any  triangle  and  traveling 
around  in  either  direction.  Unclued  answers  at  8, 
11,  44,  and  47  are  related.  The  unchecked  letters 
appearing  in  the  thirty-six  triangles  whose  sides 
form  the  border  of  the  diagram  may  be  arranged 
to  spell  AUGURERS  VALUE  SORCERY,  SO 
FAKED  A  LANGUAGE. 

Answers  include  one  proper  name;  22  is  some- 
what uncommon.  The  solution  to  last  month's  puz- 
zle appears  on  page  93. 


CLUES 

1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


Break  in:  site  for  a  bust 

Some  Mormons  going  after  wife  would  become  metal- 
workers 29. 
Loud — annoyingly  loud — taking  in  English  that's  30. 
clipped,  perhaps  31. 
Back  illegal  decree  32. 
Swindle  accomplished,  gets  led  off 

Endlessly  talk  about  sports  event  33. 

Show,  in  court  hearing,  cover-up  34. 

See  instructions  35. 
Big  pain  like  Scrooge  left  abandoned 

Grew  level  in  the  past,  so  it's  said  36. 

See  instructions  37. 

Theorem  or  algorithm  keeping  one  in  a  school  38. 

Put  down  game  39. 
In  time,  in  New  York,  consuming  ecstasy,  speed: 

that's  usually  illegal  40. 

Midwest's  first  university  has  small  uprising  4 1 . 

A  rat  is  clandestinely  covering  for  heads  of  state  42. 

Hack  a  moving  West  American  adder  43. 

Aspect  of  a  sound  set  of  issues  44- 

I'd  shove  but  not  fully,  oddly  leaning  toward  peace  45. 

One  with  energy  shaking  up  Monday  46. 

'S  no  simple  problem,  they  say,  but  it's  close!  47. 

Undersurface  or  backing,  if  found  in  piano  48. 

First  Mate  has  lines  verbalizing  permit  to  leave  49. 

Enter  scrap  in  anger — you  get  sucked  into  it  50. 

Bilious  uniform?  51. 

Staggers  puzzles  after  article  52. 

Needing  a  drink  going  around  a  curve?  That's  smart  53. 

Sun  dress,  shoe  with  half-lift  inside  54. 


He-men's  exercises  making  you  catch  up 

Thread  with  abandon 

Clarify  as  to  penalty 

Clowns  around  in  ocean,  coming  back  after  end  of 

quiz 

Bring  up  giving  doctor  advantage 

Non-P.C.  word  that  is  preceded  by  grunt  on  both  sides 

They'll  move  you  after  five,  with  name,  rank,  number 

(two  words) 

Workers,  being  restless,  snored 

Look  for  sustenance  in  enemy  newspaper 

Releases  international  deer? 

Nude  models,  over  morning,  in  retrospect,  like  a  bed 

sometimes 

Component  of  VCR  is  pyrotechnically  well  done 

A  victory  in  urban  depression 

Rings  twisted  around  a  loop — they're  in  vaults 

Go  over  changes  in  musical  feel 

See  instructions 

Avoiding  the  old  images  when  getting  spruced  up 

Grenades'  first  upset?  Upset!  They're  duds! 

See  instructions 

Truck  is  hard  to  make  disappear 

One  who  hustles  is  the  one  who  catches  the  fish 

Veggie  plate,  almost  uncooked,  on  the  tin  e  oi  il 

Destitute,  disheartened,  transposing  some  musii 

Mark,  government  agent,  returns  to  top  spot 

A  drape  replaced  in  Marc  i  1 

Went  through  gym  class  with  rank  clothing 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Hex  Signs,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  July  6.  Senders  of 
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FINDINGS 


study  of  physical  abnormalities  annum  birds  liv- 
ing near  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  reactor  in  Ukraine 
concluded  that  human  birth  defects  in  the  region  are 
probably  caused  by  radiation  rather  than  the  stress  of 
relocation,  the  explanation  preferred  by  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Scientists  suggested 
that  mobile  phones  and  other  gadgetry  might  be  re- 
sponsible tor  the  collapse  of  bee  populations,  which 
could  result  in  massive  worldwide  food  shortages.  Ex- 
perts warned  that  the  recent  biotuels  trend  could  lea  J 
to  increased  food  prices  and  deforestation,  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  said  that 
U.S.  farmers  might  have  a  hard  time  meeting  food  de- 
mands because  of  the  growing  biotuels  market.  A  study 
concluded  that  pollution  from  ethanol  might  kill  more 
people  than  old-fashioned  smog  and  could  be  especial- 
ly hazardous  for  people  with  respiratory  diseases.  A  new 
climate  model  predicted  that  summer  temperatures  in 
the  eastern  United  States  could  rise  by  10  degrees  by 
2080,  and  the  head  of  a  climate  research  group  warned 
his  colleagues  that  exaggerated  warnings  about  the 
dangers  of  global  warming  may  be  counterproductive  if 
they  generate  feelings  of  resignation  and  apathy  in  the 
face  of  a  hopeless  catastrophe. 
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JTerman  researchers  studying  the  evolutionary  as- 
pects of  sex  found  that  60  percent  of  thirty-year-old 
women  desire  frequent  sex  with  their  partners  at  the 
outset  of  a  relationship;  within  four  years,  however, 
fewer  than  halt  do,  and  after  twenty  years  only  about 
20  percent  want  regular  sex.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
women  studied  (and  a  mere  25  percent  of  the  men) 
seek  "tenderness"  from  their  mates.  Women  are  more 


likely  than  men  to  ogle  the  genitals  of  a  member  c 
the  opposite  sex,  a  study  found,  though  in  genera 
people  are  more  attracted  to  faces  than  to  bodies.  Pri 
mates  who  engage  in  greater  male-on-male  competi 
rion  devote  more  brain  matter  to  aggression,  wherea 
gentler  species,  in  which  males  and  females  tend  tc 
mix  socially,  have  bigger  brains  and  higher-levei 
thinking.  People  who  have  enjoyed  oral  sex  with 
more  than  five  people  are  250  times  more  likely  t 
develop  throat  cancer,  and  men  who  practice  S& 
score  higher  on  tests  of  psychological  well-being.  Sci-| 
entists  found  that  exposure  to  dirt  enhances  one' 
mood  and  boosts  the  immune  system.  Kryptonite  was 
discovered  in  Serbia. 
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Californian  physicist  claimed  that  collisions  with  I 
alien  universes  might  be  detectable  as  anomalies  in  the 
distribution  of  hot  and  cold  spots  in  the  cosmic  back- 
ground radiation.  "There's  always  a  chance  we'll  be  hit 
by  a  lethal  bubble,"  another  physicist  remarked,  in  re- 
action to  the  findings.  "It  would  come  without  warning, 
and  we'll  evaporate  in  an  instant."  Scientists  were  still 
trying  to  figure  out  why  Canada  has  less  gravity  than  the 
United  States.  Tens  of  thousands  of  migratory  birds 
(including  bar-tailed  godwits,  eastern  curlews,  dunlins, 
and  great  knots)  are  in  danger  of  starving  now  that 
South  Korea  has  drained  the  Saemangeum  wetlands,  an 
estuarine  tidal  flat  along  the  Yellow  Sea.  Scientists 
found  that  robins  living  in  noisy  cities  prefer  to  sing  at 
night,  and  that  shifting  one's  eyes  back  and  forth  hor- 
izontally can  enhance  memory.  iPods  can  cause  pace- 
makers to  malfunction.  Injustice  contributes  to  heart  dis- 
ease. Fruit  flies  have  free  will.  ■ 
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DIVAGATIONS 


MISSIONARIES,  JOURNALISTS,  EXPLORERS, 
AND  EMPIRE 
CLARE  PETTITT 

"Clare  Pettitt's  vivid  account  of  the  search  for  the 
British  missionary,  Dr.  David  Livingstone  and  the 
encounter  deep  in  the  heart  of  Africa  with  the  jour- 
nalist Henry  Stanley  is  a  splendid  piece  of  historical 
reconstruction." 
— Francis  Abiola  Irele,  Harvard  University 

New  in  cloth 


"Dr.  Livingstone,  I  Presume?" 


STEPHANE  MALLARME 

TRANSLATED  BY  BARBARA  JOHNSON 

"A  lustrous  new  English  translation... [A]  remarkable 
book  [and  a]  wise  translator...!  don't  know  whether 
I've  expressed  excitedly  or  lucidly  enough  my  sense  of 
this  translation's  importance." 
—Wayne  Koestenbaum,  BOOKFORUM 

"Mallarme's  writings  are  in  a  dense,  rich, 

hypnotic  prose." 

—Anthony  Pucci,  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 

Belknap  Press  /  New  in  cloth 
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GUERNICA  AND  TOTAL  WAR 

IAN  PATTERSON 

"This  is  potent  stuff.  Guernica  symbolizes  the  ethical 
dilemma  of  modern  warfare.  Patterson  is  a  masterful 
storyteller,  who  seeks  to  convey  the  experience  of  'the 
sky  falling  on  one's  head.'  He  offers  profound  historical 
reflections  as  well  as  a  thoughtful  meditation  on  our 
own  times." 
— Joanna  Bourke,  Professor  of  History,  Birkbeck  College 

New  in  cloth 


THE  ROSETTA  STONE 
AND  THE  REBIRTH  OF 
ANCIENT  EGYPT 

JOHN  RAY 

"Ray  successfully  captures  the  West's  fascination  with 
Egypt.  Always  the  master  of  his  subject,  he  entertains 
rather  than  lectures,  is  sparing  with  minutiae  but  still 
finds  space  for  telling  detail." 
—Anthony  Sattin,  SUNDAY  TIMES 

New  in  cloth 
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Things  to  do  while  you're  alive: 

□  Go  to  the  Olympic  Games 
D  Tour  MoMA  with  a  personal  guide 

□  Visit  an  uninhabited  island 

□  Write  a  screenplay 

□  Run  with  the  bulls  in  Pamplona 

□  Go  scuba  diving  in  Belize 

□  Take  your  parents  on  a  vacation 

□  Experience  Mongolia's  Naadam  Festival 

□  Bungeejump 

□  Read  and  finish  Moby-Dick 

□  Swim  in  all  five  oceans 

□  Celebrate  Mardi  Gras  in  New  Orleans 

□  Ride  the  Orient  Express 

□  Visit  the  Taj  Mahal 

□  Drive  on  the  autobahn 

□  See  Iguazu  Falls 

□  Heli-ski  in  British  Columbia 

□  Play  PinehurstNo.2 

□  Ski  first  tracks  at  Deer  Valley 
D  Go  to  the  Super  Bowl 
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Blue  is  the  new  Green. 


THE  MERCEDES-BENZ  E320  BLUETEC.  WINNER  OF  THE  2007  WORLD  GREEN  CAR  AWARD. 


The  jury  is  in.  The  Mercedes-Benz  E320  BLUETEC* 
has  earned  this  year's  coveted  "Green  Car"  award, 
paving  the  way  for  clean  diesel  technology  around 
the  globe.  Having  already  set  the  standard  for 
modern  diesel  systems  by  reducing  emissions  by 
75%  over  the  past  15  years,  Mercedes-Benz  now 


goes  even  further.  In  fact,  BLUETEC  is  more  than  this  year's' 
cleanest  diesel.  It  was  chosen  over  entries  with  "hybrid"  and 
"hydrogen"  technologies.  In  addition,  the  E320  doesn't  havet 
any  of  the  diesel  fuel  performance  trade-offs.  Powered  by  a, 
3.0-liter  V-6  and  208  horsepower,  it  goes  from  0  to  60  mph 
in  a  mere  6.6  seconds.**  For  more  details,  visit  MBUSA.com. 


Unlike  any  other. 


Mercedes-Benz 


MBUS/  Jrr. 


'The  E320  BLUETEC  does  not  meet  emissions  requirements  for  California,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York  or  Vermont,  and  is  not  available  in  these  states.  "'Stated  rates  of  acceleration  are  bas  DM 
manufacturer's  track  results  and  may  vary  depending  on  model,  environmental  and  road  surface  conditions,  driving  style,  elevation  and  vehicle  load. 

For  more  information,  call  l-800-FOR-MERCEDES,  or  visit  MBU!  :0« 
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LETTERS 


Of  Proust  and  Seuss 

Perhaps  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
mood — mine  is  unaccountably 
cheery  of  late — hut  I  do  not  believe 
that  things  literary  are  as  dreary  as 
Cynthia  Ozick  ["Literary  Entrails," 
Criticism,  April]  might  have  us  un- 
derstand. Ozick  is  certain,  for  exam- 
ple, that  literary  criticism  is  not  hap- 
pening. By  this  she  means  that  one 
will  not  find,  in  the  cultural  air,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  conversation 
that  she  claims  prevailed  half  a  cen- 
tury earlier  when  her  avatars — 
Trilling,  Kazin,  Howe,  Wilson — 
were  all  reviewing  regularly. 

Born  a  half-century  after  Ozick,  I 
have  a  different  sense  of  what  one 
might  reasonably  expect  of  literary 
culture:  I  expect  very  little  in  the 
particular,  by  which  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  expect  less  than  I  used  to.  "No 
teacher  in  grammar  or  high  school 
ever  so  much  as  hinted  that  reading 
was  a  normal  activity,"  wrote  Guy 
Davenport  in  "On  Reading."  Books, 
it  seems  to  me,  were  never  the  inter- 
est of  the  majority — any  majority. 

Like  playing  competitive  tennis  at  a 
world-class  level  or  composing  poly- 
phonic music  in  one's  mind,  reading  a 
book  is — to  generalize  James  Wood's 


Harper's  Magazine  wehscrmes  reader  response. 
Please  address  mail  to  Letters,  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway ,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10012,  or  email  us  at  letters@harpers.org. 
Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  published ,  and 
all  letters  are  subject  to  editing.  Volume  pre- 
cludes individual  acknowledgment . 


particular  feeling  about  readingl 
Bellow — a  special  way  of  being  M 
I  do  not  think,  though,  that  pM 
will  be  convinced  to  do  it  by  moral 
better  book  criticism,  any  more  tm 
believe,  as  Arthur  Krystal  suggesl- 
his  June  letter,  that  writing's  eifu 
ing  value  to  a  society  can  be  measl 
seismically,  in  its  "cultural  resonaiH 
Reading  resonates  with  indivkjffl 
first  and  still,  and  always  with  M- 
nority.  For  to  hear  a  story — descaB . 
by  a  rhapsode;  related  around  a  aw 
fire — requires  only  ears,  where^ 
read  a  book,  whether  by  Proust 
Dr.  Seuss,  demands  work:  most  e 
one  has  the  former,  and  most  an 
despairs  of  (or  hasn't  a  taste  for 
latter.  As  a  delivery  device  for  stc 
the  book  is  a  recent  innovation, 
that  allowed  a  Roman  form  of  s 
telling — the  novel — to  prolife 
very  richly.  All  that  has  happen 
our  "literary  culture,"  it  seems  to 
is  that,  lately,  we  have  seen  the  ri 
a  better  technological  approximaj 
of  the  campfire — the  passive,  st] 
absorbing  state  we  have  long  prefers 

Wyatt  Mason 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Power  to  the  Eco-People 

In  his  June  Notebook,  "Clime 
Class,  and  Claptrap,"  Garret  Ke;fl 
fails  to  recognize  that  environrrtj 
talism  is  a  social-justice  moventfc 
whose  objectives,  if  achieved,  wcBl 
do  more  to  abolish  inequity  than  1 
other  before  it.  Environmentalist! 
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;ntly  the  biggest  threat  to  capi- 
m  and  its  need  for  unlimited 
lomic  growth  and  consumption, 
e  the  1960s,  environmentalists 
:  talked  about  the  urgent  need  to 
e  polluters  pay  for  their  crimes 
to  curb  unsustainable  growth  by 
itributing  wealth.  In  fact,  redis- 
jtion  of  wealth  is  a  necessary 
lition  for  saving  the  earth.  Com- 
ng  global  warming  will  bring 
it  the  social  and  economic  re- 
ts Keizer  thinks  the  middle  class 
the  rich  are  avoiding. 

ia  Salzman 
Quogue,  N.Y. 


iarret  Keizer  engages  in  the  in- 
lsingly  popular  game  whereby 
people's  outrage  about  some- 
lg — say,  the  vile  conditions  at 
Iter  Reed  hospital — is  deemed 
/orthy  in  the  face  of  a  greater 
"age — i.e.,  the  vile  conditions  of 
poor.  This  undermines  any  stab 
eform,  leading  only  to  apathy, 
sr  all,  why  help  anyone  if  every- 
will  not  be  helped? 


It  does  not  seem  likely  that  Amer- 
ica's moneyed  elite  will  soon  realize 
their  errors,  but  that  has  little  to  do 
with  the  concrete  measures  we  can 
take  to  curb  the  serious  problem  of 
global  warming,  such  as  signing  the 
Kyoto  agreement  and  lessening  car- 
bon emissions.  While  Keizer  stares  sto- 
ically through  his  beloved  sugar  maple 
trees  in  his  blue-collar  New  England 
night,  angry  at  his  previous  night's  din- 
ner and  most  everything  else,  others 
press  forward,  seeking  to  change  our 
suicidal  environmental  policies. 

Rafael  Cohen 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Liberty  Under  Siege 

In  his  contribution  to  the  June  Fo- 
rum, "Undoing  Bush,"  David  Cole 
writes,  "For  a  short  parlor  game,  chal- 
lenge your  friends  to  name  a  constitu- 
tional right  that  Bush  has  not  sought  to 
undermine.  After  the  right  to  bear 
arms  and  the  guarantee  against  the 
quartering  of  soldiers,  the  game  will 
be  over."  Although  it  is  true  that  the 
president  has  not  tampered  with  the 


Third  Amendment,  he  did  undermine 
the  closest  thing  to  it:  the  Posse  Comi- 
tatus  Act  of  1878,  which  prohibits  mil- 
itary personnel  or  a  federalized  Na- 
tional Guard  from  acting  in  a 
law-enforcement  capacity  within  the 
United  States.  The  president  slipped  a 
provision  into  this  year's  defense  bud- 
get that  makes  it  easier  for  him  to  over- 
ride local  control  of  law  enforcement 
and  declare  martial  law.  Along  with 
the  evisceration  of  habeas  corpus,  this 
may  be  the  single  most  dangerous  at- 
tack on  civil  liberties  undertaken  by 
the  Bush  Administration. 

Ian  Alterman 
New  York  City 

Chris  Mooney  argues  in  the  June 
Forum  that  we  might  have  profited 
greatly  in  the  last  six  years  had  there 
been  fewer  constraints  on  federal  stem- 
cell  research  funds.  But  what  other  op- 
portunities have  we  missed  by  allowing 
politics  to  trump  science?  A  2005  Na- 
tional Academies  report  identified  five 
areas  in  which  the  selection  process 
for  presidential  science  and  technology 
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appointees  could  be  reformed  in  order 
to  recruit  and  keep  the  best  scientists 
and  engineers  as  government  advisers. 
None  oi  those  recommendations  have 
been  followed,  and  the  White  House 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Pol- 
icy continues  to  be  marginalized.  With- 
out a  commitment  to  separating  ide- 
ology from  sound  science,  advice  from 
a  second  tier  of  experts  will  sound  like 
testimonials  to  decisions  that  have  al- 
ready been  made.  We  won't  realize  the 
high  expectations  Americans  have  for 
science  until  scientists  have  the  inde- 
pendence to  pursue  avenues  of  research 
that  hold  the  most  promise  and  ti  >  share 
their  findings  candidly. 

Mary  Woolley 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Although  the  Bush  Administration's 
economic  policy  deserves  much  criti- 
cism, Dean  Baker  exaggerates  Bush's 
impact  on  the  value  of  currency  and  the 
size  of  the  housing  bubble.  On  the  lat- 
ter, Baker  admits  as  much  when  he 
writes  at  length  about  Alan  Greenspan. 
On  the  former,  Baker  notes  that  the 
overvalued  dollar  is  a  legacy  of  Clinton, 
and  that  the  dollar  has  depreciated 
since  2002.  Why,  then,  blame  Bush? 
Instead,  criticize  Bush  for  increasing 
the  national  debt  and  government 
spending,  and  for  his  protectionist  pan- 
dering to  special-interest  groups. 

Baker  also  writes  about  the  trade 
deficit  in  goods  and  services  without 
mentioning  the  subsequent  trade 
surplus  in  investments.  If  we  import 
$500  billion  of  goods  and  services 
from  a  country  and  export  $400  bil- 
lion to  it,  what  does  the  country  do 
with  its  $100  billion  surplus?  Often 
it  invests  those  dollars  in  American 
businesses  and  government.  In  fact, 
our  country's  investment  surplus  may 
well  be  a  sign  of  economic  health. 

D.  Eric  Schansberg 
Professor  of  Economics 
University  of  Indiana  Southeast 
New  Albany,  Ind. 

After  reading  "Undoing  Bush,"  I  re- 
alized that  the  Bush  years  have  de- 
stroyed a  different  kind  of  intelligence 
than  the  one  James  Bamford  describes. 
Bush  is  responsible  for  a  general 
dumbing-down  of  our  federal  govern- 
ment. From  the  hiring  of  150  graduates 
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ot  Pat  Robertson's  Regent  Ur 
Law  School,  to  the  lowering  < 
ment  standards  tor  new  milif\ 
emits,  to  the  president's  own  b 
remarks,  the  Bush  Administratis 
motes  mediocrity  or,  worse,  pi 
pidity.  It  intelligence  and  its 
ian  be  restored  to  the  publicise 
perhaps  we  can  indeed  succeed 
doing  Bush." 

]oseph  DiBenedcttn 
Yonkers.N.Y. 

Arcadia  No  More? 

Behind  my  parents'  house,  til  re 
woods  where  as  a  kid  I  lovec  [ 
plore  the  flora  and  fauna.  The 
pheasants  and  quail  and  bright  t  s. 
manders.  All  of  those  creatures ; 
now.  I  had  been  thinking  ah 
loss  of  wildlife  when  I  read  * 
Hoagland's  June  essay,  "Endganl 
reflections  on  our  environmenfj 
ligence  and  destruction  are  poigi: 
is  a  bitter  truth  that  we  do  not  yt* 
the  consequences  of  our  loss.    I 

Michael  Teters 
Plainfield,  N.J. 
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NOTEBOOK 

The  Big  Enchilada 
By  Jonathan  Kozol 


h 

_^ioyal  defenders  of  our  nation's 
blic  schools  have  for  decades  ar- 
itly  opposed  the  concept  of  "school 
uchers"  and  other  privatizing 
terries  that  threaten  to  dismantle 
;  democratic  legacy  of  public  edu- 
ion.  In  recent  years,  however,  even 
privatizing  forces  have  made  massive 
oads  into  public  schools,  many  of 
3se  who  profess  to  believe  in  public 
acation  have  been  lulled  into  a  puz- 
ig  passivity  and  silence  on  this  issue, 
t  the  voucher  movement  has  not 
ne  away,  and  the  threat  it  represents 
democratic  education  is  more  dan- 
rous  than  ever. 

Privatizing  advocates  tend  to  em- 
)y  a  familiar  set  of  strategies  in  their 
mpaign  to  replace  public  education, 
lich  they  deride  as  "Soviet"  or  "so- 

■  tlist"  in  nature,  with  a  market  sys- 
n  in  which  public  dollars  no  longer 
to  public  schools  but  are  distributed 

"  rectly  to  parents,  who  in  theory  will 

n  free  to  spend  the  money  at  either  a 
blic  school  or  a  private  institution, 
"cognizing  as  they  do  that  vouchers 
tve  had  little  appeal  to  parents  in 
burban  areas,  where  public  schools 
2  highly  funded  and  the  kids  gener- 
^y  do  well,  voucher  advocates  focus 
stead  on  winning  over  parents  of  poor 
lildren  in  the  inner-city  schools, 

l(  10m  they  promise  to  deliver  from  the 

cjtches  of  a  failing  "state  monopoly." 
To  that  end,  one  of  the  primary  ar- 
ments  made  on  behalf  of  vouchers  is 

[  at  schools  receiving  them  will  be 
>en  to  low-income  children  of  all  lev- 

k ;  of  ability  and  will  not  favor  the  chil- 

iathan  Kozol' s  new  book,  Letters  to  a 
>ung  Teacher,  will  be  published  this 
nth  by  Crown . 


dren  of  better-educated  and  more 
"savvy"  parents.  What  is  never  ex- 
plained is  how  exactly  the  forces  of  se- 
lection will  be  circumvented.  Even  in 
the  public  system  as  it  stands,  and  even 
in  nominally  non-exclusive  schools, 
self-selectivity  manages  to  guarantee 
that  children  of  the  more  effective  par- 
ents are  more  likely  to  get  into  what 
are  often  called  "the  boutique  schools" 
within  any  given  neighborhood.  In  al- 
most every  case  in  which  a  limited 
number  of  such  schools  exist,  it  is  the 
more  aggressive  and  more  knowledge- 
able parents  who  hear  about  them  first 
and  navigate  the  application  process 
most  successfully. 

Advocates  for  vouchers  nonetheless 
insist  that  any  difficulties  presented  by 
self-selectivity  will  cease  to  be  real  prob- 
lems once  market  mechanisms  are  in 
place.  One  of  the  most  influential  of 
these  advocates,  a  skillful  and  politically 
sophisticated  propagandist  named  John 
Chubb,  dismisses  any  likelihood  that 
parents  who  are  overwhelmed  by  prob- 
lems in  their  private  lives  may  be  in- 
capable of  making  wise  decisions — or, 
more  important,  that  they  may  find  it 
difficult  to  act  on  these  decisions.  "It  is 
really  hard  for  me  to  believe,"  Chubb 
once  told  the  New  York  Times ,  that  if 
vouchers  were  available  to  parents  of 
poor  children,  "those  people  couldn't 
decide  on  what  they  prefer."  He  ac- 
cused critics  of  voucher  schemes  of  be- 
ing condescending  to  the  poor,  of  ar- 
guing, in  essence,  that  poor  parents  are 
"too  stupid"  to  select  the  schools  they 
want  their  children  to  attend. 

But  Chubb,  who  is  now  a  top  exec- 
utive at  Edison  Schools,  one  of  the 
largest  private  education  corporations, 
does  not  hesitate  to  contradict  himself 


when  speaking  to  a  different  kind  of 
audience.  One  of  the  disadvantages  of 
public  schools,  Chubb  has  said  in 
a  more  candid  statement  he  co- 
authored  with  another  voucher  advo- 
cate, Terry  Moe,  is  that  they  "must 
take  whoever  walks  in  the  door"  and 
"do  not  have  the  luxury  of  being  able 
to  select"  their  students.  By  compari- 
son, they  note  in  the  pages  of  a  right- 
wing  policy  review  unlikely  to  be  seen 
by  parents  of  poor  children,  under  a 
voucher  system  a  "constellation  of . . . 
different  schools  serving  different  kinds 
of  students  differently  would  probably 
emerge."  And  in  a  book  advancing 
private  education  markets,  Chubb  and 
Moe  have  made  the  additional  argu- 
ment that  schools  "must  be  free  to  ad- 
mit as  many  or  as  few  students  as  they 
want,  based  on  whatever  criteria  they 
think  relevant — intelligence,  interest, 
motivation,  behavior,  special  needs." 
Obviously,  the  exercise  of  school 
choice  under  a  market  system  would 
belong  only  in  small  part  to  the  parents 
of  the  poor.  The  ultimate  choices  would 
be  made  by  those  who  own  or  operate 
the  schools.  This  is  a  rather  different 
notion  of  school  choice  from  the  one 
most  voucher  advocates  put  forth  in 
seeking  popular  support,  but  it  is  not 
the  only  example  of  a  noticeable  se- 
mantic shift  they  make  in  turning  their 
attention  from  one  audience  to  an- 
other. Frequently,  for  instance,  advo- 
cates for  vouchers  point  to  Roman 
Catholic  schools  as  the  sort  of  private 
institutions  that  might  flourish  in  a  sys- 
tem based  on  market  competition, 
whereas  they  rarely  speak  of  profit- 
driven  schools,  run  by  private  corpo- 
rations, as  potential  beneficiaries  of  the 
system  they  propose.  The  idealistic  mo- 
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tives  that  are  commonly  identified  with 
inner-city  Catholic  schools  are  seized 
upon  in  order  to  position  the  discussion 
on  an  elevated  ground  of  seemingly 
unselfish  and  high-minded  goals.  Mean- 
while, in  writings  narrowly  directed  at 
investors,  all  of  these  higher  motives 
disappear,  and  other  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  vouchers  suddenly  emerge. 
This  is  where  the  masks  come  off  and 
all  pretenses  of  altruism  are  replaced 
by  practical  considerations 
of  a  wholly  different  kind. 


S. 


ome  years  ago,  a  friend  who 
works  on  Wall  Street  handed  me  a 
stock-market  prospectus  in  which  a 
group  of  analysts  at  an  investment- 
banking  firm  known  as  Montgomery 
Securities  described  the  financial 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  privatiz- 
ing our  public  schools.  "The  educa- 
tion industry,"  according  to  these  an- 
alysts, "represents,  in  our  opinion, 
the  final  frontier  of  a  number  of  sec- 
tors once  under  public  control"  that 
"have  either  voluntarily  opened"  or, 
they  note  in  pointed  terms,  have 
"been  forced"  to  open  up  to  private 
enterprise.  Indeed,  they  write,  "the 
education  industry  represents  the 
largest  market  opportunity"  since 
health-care  services  were  privatized 
during  the  1970s.  Referring  to  pri- 
vate education  companies  as  "EMOs" 
("Education  Management  Organiza- 
tions"), they  note  that  college  educa- 
tion also  offers  some  "attractive  in- 
vestment returns"  for  corporations, 
but  then  come  back  to  what  they  see 
as  the  much  greater  profits  to  be 
gained  by  moving  into  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  "The 
larger  developing  opportunity  is  in 
the  K-12  EMO  market,  led  by  pri- 
vate elementary  school  providers," 
which,  they  emphasize,  "are  well  po- 
sitioned to  exploit  potential  political 
reforms  such  as  school  vouchers." 
From  the  point  of  view  of  private 
profit,  one  of  these  analysts  enthusi- 
astically observes,  "the  K-12  market 
is  the  Big  Enchilada." 

Language  as  outright  cynical  as  this 
is  never  heard  in  the  benign  and  civic- 
minded  arguments  that  voucher  ad- 
v<  icates  present  when  speaking  to  poor 
parents,  who  are  unlikely  to  respond 
with  favor  to  the  notion  that  vouch- 
ers could  unlock  a  new  "frontier"  for 
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profit-making  companies  with  an  ap- 
petite for  big  (or  little)  "enchiladas." 
The  black  and  Hispanic  kids  with 
whom  I've  worked  for  forty  years  in 
Boston  and  New  York  have  no  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  their  little  des- 
tinies, downgraded  and  diminished 
tor  so  long  by  governmental  penury, 
have  now  become  the  object  of  so 
large  a  corporate  appetite. 

Voucher  programs,  admittedly,  have 
yet  to  be  instituted  on  the  widespread 
scale  that  privatizing  interests  hope 
for.  Only  a  tew  urban  systems,  notably 
in  Cleveland  and  Milwaukee — and, 
on  a  limited  scale,  in  New  Orleans  and 
Washington,  D.C. — have  put  into 
place  explicitly  labeled  voucher  plans, 
and  these  have  produced  very  mixed 
results.  Elsewhere,  conservative  polit- 
ical leaders,  such  as  former  Florida  gov- 
ernor Jeb  Bush,  have  tried  and  failed  to 
institute  voucher  programs  in  their 
states.  The  consequent  impression  that 
the  danger  has  now  passed,  however, 
is  naive.  In  spite  of  setbacks  in  secur- 
ing vouchers  in  the  open  and  unvar- 
nished form  originally  conceived  by 
Chicago  economist  Milton  Friedman, 
the  ideological  father  of  the  move- 
ment, the  private  sector  has  nonethe- 
less moved  into  the  daily  operation  of 
our  inner-city  schools  through  a  mul- 
titude of  avenues  of  which  the  larger 
public  is  almost  entirely  unaware. 

One  of  the  early  strategies  em- 
ployed by  private  corporations  to  soft- 
en resistance  to  their  presence  in  our 
public  schools  was  the  creation  of  so- 
called  business  partnerships  between 
the  poorest  inner-city  schools  and 
large  companies.  The  financial  side 
of  the  partnership  usually  turned  out 
to  be  inconsequential.  Kerr-McGee, 
the  multinational  petrochemical  gi- 
ant, gave  one  impoverished  public 
school  in  Oklahoma  City  the  trivial 
annual  sum  of  $36  for  each  pupil.  In 
return,  one  of  the  company's  execu- 
tives was  appointed  to  direct  a  "gov- 
ernance committee"  to  oversee  the 
school  operations,  and  the  school  con- 
sented to  be  known  not  simply  as  a 
public  elementary  school  but  as  an 
"Enterprise  School." 

Throughout  the  1990s,  many  inner- 
city  schools  underwent  the  same  ac- 
commodation to  the  goals  and  even 
to  the  lexicon  of  their  benefactors  in 
the  private  sector.  "Academy  of  En- 


terprise" became  a  common 
adopted  by  such  schools  in  gerl 
tion  to  their  corporate  patrons. 'i 
i  ipals  1  met  in  schools  like  these  o 
tell  me  they  wished  no  longer p 
known  as  "principals"  but  preferfc 
be  known  as  "Building  CECJ 
"Building  Managers,"  in  which  a 
their  teachers  frequently  woul 
scribed  as  "classroom  managers,  v 
sion  statements  heralding  the  ne 
children  to  be  trained  to  serve  o 
tion's  interests  in  "the  global  m  l< 
place"  were  posted  on  the  wa 
many  schools  I  visited.  In  pra.i 
however,  students  were  more  oft 
ing  trained  for  careers  at  superrr 
checkout  counters  or  for  the  bol 

level  "service  jobs"  at| 

ing  homes. 


Ahe 


lese  rather  tentative  partne  i 
were  only  the  beginning  of  a  e 
that  rapidly  took  on  more  serio:  | 
mensions.  The  next  and  more  d 
tious  stage  in  the  introduction  1 1 
private  market  and  its  values  intc  >t 
lie  schools  did  not  become  po  .1 
until  the  voucher  advocates  mac  t 
well-timed  marketing  decision  t|l 
nounce  the  terminology  of  "voucB1 
and  to  forgo  temporarily  their  effcj 
assume  the  outright  ownersh| 
schools.  They  settled  instead  fojj 
management  of  schools  that  te 
cally  remained  within  the  publii( 
tor.  Newly  created  corporations,  vjj 
characteristically  adopted  such  a 
mically  impressive  names  as  "h| 
Learning"  or  "Edison  Schools,"  b 
convincing  officials  in  minority li 
tricts — first  Miami,  later  Chicago,^ 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  ij 
other  cities — to  contract  with  | 
to  operate  at  first  a  few,  then  1; 
numbers,  of  their  schools.  At  prq 
forty-one  Philadelphia  public  scl 
are  being  run  by  Edison  and  am 
profit-making  firm,  along  with  a  r 
ful  of  nonprofit  private  groups.  Al 
simultaneously,  as  states  were 
sured  to  test  and  measure  chil 
more  relentlessly,  to  institute  the 
"goal-setting"  mechanisms  tha 
used  in  private  industry,  the  te 
affiliates  of  some  of  our  largest 
book  publishers,  as  well  as  the  n 
test-prep  companies  (The  Princ 
Review  and  Kaplan,  for  example! 
gan  to  move  into  our  public  sch 


rily  in  urban  areas.  By  2005,  the 
Is  were  generating  $2.8  billion  a 
or  the  testing  industry. 
1  30th  these  areas — testing  services 
1  ie  management  of  schools — the 
1  achment  of  the  private  sector  on 
;  education  has  been  mightily  as- 
by  provisions  that  the  Bush  Ad- 
oration managed  to  insert  into 

0  Child  Left  Behind  Act.  Among 
i  irious  "sanctions"  that  this  high- 
"ktroversial  law  imposes  upon  low- 
arming  schools  are  two  provisions 
''nave  opened  up  these  schools  to 
c  mentions  by  private  corporations 
i  jcale  that  we  have  never  before 
l]  n  the  United  States. 

'!  e  first  of  these  provisions  stipulates 
Ijf  a  school  receiving  federal  funds 
•  what  is  known  as  "Title  I,"  the 
i's  largest  program  of  assistance  for 
1  acome  students,  fails  to  raise  its 
A  :ores  by  a  fixed  percentage  with- 
•ee  years,  it  must  then  use  a  por- 
)f  its  funds  to  purchase  what  the 
nment  describes  as  "supplemen- 
rvices."  These  services  must  be 
ded  outside  of  the  normal  school 
id,  among  other  options,  by  a  so- 
third-party  provider.  Although 
services"  are  defined  somewhat 
;uously,  most  low-income  districts 
interpreted  the  term  to  mean  that 
must  force  these  schools  to  insti- 
est-preparation  regimens  geared 
:itly  toward  raising  scores  on  state 
s.  Increasingly,  too,  schools  have 
pressured  into  contracts  with  pri- 
corporations  that  provide  these 
es.  Meanwhile,  the  test-prep  com- 
!  s  are  actively  promoting  their  suc- 
f.  a  raising  scores  to  principals  who 
"i  terror  of  the  more  alarming  sec- 
tage  of  federal  sanctions  they  will 
wise  incur. 

despite  their  expensive  test-prep 
ams,  low-performing  schools  fail 
mp  up  test  scores  fast  enough  to 
specific  goals  within  five  years, 

01  boards  are  obliged  to  shut 
down  and  dismiss  their  faculties 

'rincipals.  Such  schools  will  then 
ther  operated  directly  by  the 
or  reconstituted  under  an  "alter- 
7e  governance  arrangement." 
>ugh  the  provider  of  such  "gov- 
lce"  might  be  a  nonprofit  corpo- 
i  (one  that  operates  a  chain  of 
private  charter  schools,  for  in- 
e),  it  is  the  profit-making  firms, 


with  their  superb  promotional  ma- 
chinery, that  are  best  positioned  to 
obtain  these  valuable  contracts. 

It  is  this  prospect — and  the  even 
more  appealing  notion  that  companies 
that  start  by  managing  these  schools 
might  at  some  future  point  achieve  the 
right,  through  changes  in  state  laws, 
to  own  the  schools  as  well — that  helps 
explain  why  EMOs  like  Edison,  which 
has  yet  to  turn  a  profit,  nonetheless  at- 
tract vast  sums  of  venture  capital.  The 
"big  enchilada"  represented  by  the  cor- 
porate invasion  of  public  schools,  even 
if  it  takes  place  only  in  progressive 
stages,  is  sufficiently  enticing  to  in- 
vestors to  keep  the  money  flowing  in 
anticipation  of  a  time  when  private 
corporations  will  not  merely  nibble  at 
the  edges  of  the  public  system  but  will 
devour  it  altogether. 

No  Child  Left  Behind,  with  its  dra- 
conian  emphasis  on  high-stakes  testing 
as  the  sole  determinant  of  failure  or 
success  within  a  given  school,  was 
signed  into  law  in  2002.  The  warning 
period  for  the  first  wave  of  low- 
performing  schools  is  now  coming  to 
an  end.  Thousands  of  schools  that  ex- 
clusively serve  black  and  Hispanic  chil- 
dren have  failed  to  meet  their  federal- 
ly mandated  goals. 

All  of  these  schools,  under  the  stip- 
ulations of  No  Child  Left  Behind,  will 
soon  be  ripe  for  picking  by  private  cor- 
porations. Progressive  citizens  who  say 
they  believe  in  public  education,  as 
well  as  the  erstwhile  liberal  Demo- 
cratic leadership  in  the  U.S.  House 
and  Senate,  have  failed  to  recognize 
and  confront  this  looming  crisis.  Mean- 
while, the  richly  funded  and  well-oiled 
juggernaut  of  privatization  continues  to 
move  forward,  carving  out  increasing- 
ly large  pieces  of  the  public  system.  If 
those  of  us  who  profess  to  value  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  principle  of  demo- 
cratic access  they  uphold  cannot  find 
the  courage  or  the  motivation  to  fight 
in  their  defense,  we  may  soon  wake 
up  to  find  that  they  have  been  replaced 
by  wholly  owned  subsidiaries  of  Mc- 
Donald's, Burger  King,  and  Wal-Mart. 
Some  $490  billion  (4  percent  of  GNP) 
is  spent  on  education  yearly  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  an  act  of  so- 
cial suicide  if  liberals  blithely  contin- 
ue to  dismiss  the  opportunities  this 
vast  amount  of  money  represents  for 
corporate  predation.  ■ 
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READINGS 


[Essay] 

THE  IDOLS  OF 
ENVIRONMENTALISM 


Efy  Curtis  White,  from  a  two-part  series  published 
this  spring  in  Orion.  White's  "The  Spirit  of  Dis- 
obedience" appeared  in  the  April  2006  issue  of 
Harper's  Magazine. 


E. 


fnvironmental  destruction  proceeds  apace 
in  spite  of  all  the  warnings,  the  good  science, 
the  501(c)(3)  organizations  with  their  mem- 
berships in  the  millions,  the  poll  results,  and 
the  martyrs  perched  high  in  the  branches  of  se- 
quoias or  shot  dead  in  the  Amazon.  This  is  so 
not  because  of  a  power  that  we  must  resist.  It  is 
because  we  are  weak  and  fearful.  Only  a  weak 
and  fearful  society  could  invest  so  much  des- 
perate energy  in  protecting  activities  that  are 
the  equivalent  of  suicide. 

For  instance,  trading  carbon-emission  cred- 
its, and  creating  markets  in  greenhouse  gases  as 
a  means  of  controlling  global  warming,  is  not  a 
way  of  saying  we're  so  confident  in  the  strength 
of  the  free-market  system  that  we  can  trust  it  to 
fix  even  the  problems  it  creates.  No,  it's  a  way 
of  saying  that  we  are  so  frightened  by  the 
prospect  of  stepping  outside  the  market  system 
on  which  we  depend  for  our  national  wealth, 
our  jobs,  and  our  sense  of  normalcy  that  we 
will  let  the  logic  of  that  system  try  to  correct  its 
own  excesses  even  when  we  know  we're  just 
kidding  ourselves.  This  delusional  strategy  is 


embedded  in  the  Kyoto  Protocol,  which  is  lit- 
tle more  than  a  complex  scheme  to  create  an 
international  market  in  pollution.  Even  Kyoto, 
of  which  we  speak  longingly — "Oh,  if  only  we 
would  join  it!" — is  not  an  answer  to  our  prob- 
lem but  a  capitulation  to  it,  so  concerned  is  it 
to  protect  what  it  calls  "economic  growth  and 
development."  Kyoto  is  a  form  of  whistling  past 
the  graveyard.  And  it  is  not  just  corporations 
who  do  this  whistling;  we  all  have  our  own  lit- 
tle stake  in  the  world  capitalism  has  made,  so 
we  all  do  the  whistling. 

The  problem  for  even  the  best-intentioned 
environmental  activism  is  that  it  imagines  it 
must  confront  a  problem  external  to  itself. 
Confront  the  bulldozers.  Confront  the  chain 
saws.  Fight  the  power.  What  the  environmental 
movement  does  not  acknowledge  is  that  some- 
thing in  the  very  fabric  of  our  daily  life  is  deeply 
antinature  as  well  as  antihuman.  It  inhabits  not 
just  bad  guy  CEOs  but  nearly  every  working 
American,  environmentalists  included. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  cruel  and  greedy 
CEOs,  few  in  number,  who  are  indifferent  to 
everything  except  money,  and  so  the  North 
Atlantic  gets  stripped  of  cod  and  any  number 
of  other  species  taken  incidentally  in  what  is 
the  factory  trawler's  wet  version  of  a  scorched- 
earth  policy.  Nevertheless,  all  that  we  perceive 
to  be  the  destructiveness  of  corporate  culture 
in  relation  to  nature  is  not  the  consequence  of 
its  power,  or  of  its  capacity  for  dominating  na- 
ture ("taming,"  as  it  was  once  put,  as  if  nature 
were  a  lion  act  at  the  circus).  Believing  in  pow- 
erful corporate  evildoers  as  the  source  of  our 
problems,  we  think  in  cartoons. 
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Besides,  corporations  are  powerless  to  be 
anything  other  than  what  they  are.  Far  from 
being  perverse  merchants  of  greed  hell-bent 
on  destruction,  these  entities  are  as  bewil- 
dered as  we  are.  Capitalism  has  a  way  of  rea- 
soning, a  logos.  Capitalism  is  in  the  position 
of  the  notorious  scorpion  who  persuades  the 
tox  to  ferry  him  across  a  river,  arguing  that  he 
won't  sting  the  tox  because  it  wouldn't  be  in 
his  interest  to  do  so,  since  he'd  drown,  too. 
But  when  he  stings  the  fox  anyway,  he  can 
only  say,  "1  did  it  because  it  is  in  my  nature." 
In  the  same  way,  it's  not  as  if  businessmen 
perversely  seek  to  destroy  their  own  world. 
They  have  vacation  homes  in  New  England 
and  enjoy  walks  in  the  forest.  They 
simply  have  other  priorities. 


T. 


.he  idea  that  corporate  villains  are  to 
blame  for  the  sorry  state  of  the  natural  world  is 


[Poem] 

EDEN 


B;y  lna  Rousseau,  from  the  April  issue  of  Poetry. 
The  poem  first  appeared  in  South  Africa  in  1954- 
Translated  from  the  Afrikaans  by  J.  M.  Coetzee. 


Somewhere  in  Eden,  after  all  this  time, 
does  there  still  stand,  abandoned,  like 
a  ruined  city,  gates  sealed  with  grisly  nails, 
the  luckless  garden? 

Is  sultry  day  still  followed  there 

by  sultry  dusk,  sultry  night, 

where  on  the  branches  sallow  and  purple 

the  fruit  hangs  rotting? 

Is  there  still,  underground, 
spreading  like  lace  among  the  rocks 
a  network  of  unexploited  lodes, 
onyx  and  gold ? 

Through  the  lush  greenery 

their  wash  echoing  afar 

do  there  still  flow  the  tour  glassy  streams 

of  which  no  mortal  drinks.' 

Somewhere  in  Eden,  after  all  this  time, 
does  there  still  stand,  like  a  city  in  ruins, 
forsaken,  doomed  to  slow  decay, 
the  tailed  garden? 


what  Francis  Bacon  called  an  "idol  of  the 
tribe."  An  idol  is  a  truth  based  on  insufficient 
evidence  but  maintained  by  constant  affirma- 
tion within  a  tribe  of  believers.  Idols  do  not  fall 
easily  or  often.  Tribes  are  capable  of  exerting 
will  based  on  principles,  but  they  are  capable 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  of  willing  the 
destruction  of  their  own  principles.  It's  as  if 
they  feel  that  it  is  better  to  stagger  from  frustra- 
tion to  frustration  than  to  return  honestly  to 
the  question,  Does  what  we  believe  actually 
make  sense?  Fallen  idols  are  always  accompa- 
nied by  tragic  disillusionment,  but  this  is  in 
fact  a  good  thing.  If  they  don't  fall,  there  is  no 
hope  for  discovering  the  real  problems  and  the 
best  and  truest  responses  to  them.  All  environ- 
mentalists understand  that  the  global  crisis  we 
are  experiencing  requires  urgent  action,  but 
not  everyone  understands  that  if  our  activism  is 
driven  by  idols  we  can  exhaust  ourselves  with 
effort  while  having  little  effect  on  the  crisis. 
Our  efforts  may  instead  sustain  the  crisis. 

The  belief  that  corporate  power  is  the 
unique  source  of  our  problems  is  not  the  only 
idol  we  are  subject  to.  There  is  an  idol  even  in 
the  language  we  use  to  account  for  our  prob- 
lems. Our  dependence  on  the  scientific  lan- 
guage of  "environment,"  "ecology,"  "diversity," 
"habitat,"  and  "ecosystem"  is  a  way  of  ac- 
knowledging the  superiority  of  the  kind  of  ra- 
tionality that  serves  corporate  capitalism.  You 
can  pump  this  many  tons  of  greenhouse  gases  into 
the  atmosphere  without  disturbing  the  major  cli- 
matic systems.  This  much  contiguous  habitat  is 
necessary  to  sustain  a  population  allowing  for  a  vi' 
able  gene  pool  for  this  species.  We'll  keep  a  list,  a 
running  tally  of  endangered  species,  and  we'll 
monitor  their  numbers,  and  when  that  number  hits 
a  specified  threshold  we'll  say  they  are  "healthy," 
or  we'll  say  they  are  "extinct." 

I  am  not  speaking  here  of  all  the  notorious 
problems  associated  with  proving  scientifically 
the  significance  of  environmental  destruction. 
My  concern  is  with  the  wisdom  of  using  as  our  pri- 
mary weapon  the  rhetoric  and  logic  of  the  enti- 
ties we  suspect  of  causing  our  problems  in  the  first 
place.  Perhaps  we  support  legalistic  responses  to 
problems,  with  all  their  techno-scientific  de- 
scriptors, out  of  a  sense  that  this  is  the  best  we  can 
do  for  the  moment.  But  eventually  we  come 
to  adopt  this  mind-set  ourselves.  Corporate  ex- 
ecutives are  perfectly  comfortable  with  it,  and 
corporate  philanthropists  give  their  money  to  en- 
vironmental organizations  that  speak  its  language. 
Unfortunately,  it  also  turns  environmentalists  in- 
to quislings,  collaborators,  and  virtuous  practi- 
tioners of  a  cost-benefit  logic  figured  in  songbirds. 

Because  we  have  accepted  this  rationalist  logos 
as  the  only  legitimate  means  of  debate,  we  are 
willing  to  think  that  what  we  need  is  a  balance  be- 
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the  cure  tor  cancer.  By  which  we  also  mean 
that  it  could  provide  profitable  products  for  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  and  local  economies. 
(God  help  the  doomed  indigenous  culture  once 
the  West  decides  that  it  has  an  economy  that 
needs  assistance.)  Al  Gore's  An  Inconvenient 
Truth  may  have  distressing  things  to  say  about 
global  warming,  hut  subconsciously  it  is  an  ex- 
tended apology  for  scientific  rationality,  the  tree 
market,  and  our  corrupted  democracy.  Gore 
doesn't  have  to  defend  these  things  directly;  he 
merely  pretends  that  nothing  else  exists. 

There  would  be  nothing  inappropriate  or  un- 
desirable in  understanding  our  relation  to  na- 
ture in  spiritual  terms  or  poetic  terms  or,  with 
Emerson  and  Thoreau,  in  good  old  American 
transcendental  terms,  but  there  is  no  broadly 
shared  language  in  which  to  do  this.  So  we  ate 
forced  to  tesort  to  what  is  in  fact  a  lower  com- 
mon denominator — the  languages  of  science 
and  bureaucracy.  These  languages  have  legiti- 
macy in  our  culture,  a  legitimacy  they  possess 
largely  because  of  the  thoroughness  with  which 
they  discredited  Christian  religious  discourse  in 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  But 
many  babies  went  out  with  the  bathwater  of 
Christian  dogma  and  superstition.  One  of  those 
was  morality.  Even  now,  science  can't  say  why 
we  ought  not  to  harm  the  environment  except 
to  say  that  we  shouldn't  be  self-destructive. 
Even  avowed  Christians  have  been  slow  to  re- 
call this  spiritualized  relationship  to  the  world. 
Only  recently  have  American  evangelicals  be- 
gun thinking  of  the  environment  in  terms  of 
what  they  call  "creation  care."  We  don't  have 
to  be  bom  again  to  agree  that  one  of  the  most 
powerful  arguments  missing  from  the  environ- 
mentalist's case  is  reverence  for  what 
y     simply  is. 


Y 


_ou  cannot  defeat  something  that  you  imag- 
ine to  be  an  external  thteat  to  you  when  it  is  in 
fact  internal  to  you,  when  its  life  is  your  life. 
The  truth  is,  our  idols  are  actually  a  great  con- 
venience. It  is  convenient  to  imagine  a  powet 
beyond  us  because  that  means  we  don't  have  to 
examine  out  own  lives.  And  it  is  convenient  to 
hand  the  work  ot  resistance  over  to  scientists, 
our  designated  national  problem  solvers. 

We  cannot  march  torth,  confront,  and  defin- 
itively defeat  the  corporations  of  the  world,  es- 
pecially not  with  science  (which,  it  should  go 
without  saying,  corporations  have  plenty  of). 
We  can,  however,  look  at  ourselves  and  see  all 
of  the  ways  that  we  conspire  against  what  we 
imagine  to  he  our  own  most  urgent  interests. 
Perhaps  the  most  powerful  way  we  conspire 
against  ourselves  is  the  simple  fact  that  we 
have  jobs.  We  are  willingly  part  of  a  world  de- 
signed for  the  convenience  of  what  Shake- 


speare  called  the  "visible  god":  money.  When  I 
say  we  have  jobs,  1  mean  that  we  find  in  them 
our  home,  our  sense  ot  being  grounded  in  the 
world,  grounded  in  a  vast  social  and  economic 
order.  It  is  a  spectacularly  complex,  even 
breathtaking,  order,  and  it  has  two  enotmous 
and  related  problems.  First,  it  seems  to  be 
largely  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  the 
natural  world.  Second,  it  has  the  strong  ten- 
dency to  reduce  the  human  beings  inhabiting  it 
to  two  functions,  working  and  consuming.  It 
rends  to  hollow  us  out.  It  creates  a  hole  in  our 
sense  of  ourselves  and  of  this  country,  and  it 
leaves  us  with  few  alternatives  but  to  try  to  fill 
that  hole  with  money  and  the  things  money 
buys.  We  are  not  free  to  dismiss  money  because 
we  feat  that  we'd  disappear,  we'd  be  nothing  at 
all  without  it. 

Many  people  with  environmental  sympa- 
thies will  agtee  with  what  I've  just  said  and 
imagine  that  in  fact  they  do  what  they  can  to 
resist  work  and  consumption,  to  resist  the 
world  as  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  mon- 
ey. But  here  again  I  suspect  we  are  kidding  our- 
selves. Rather  than  taking  the  risk  of  challeng- 
ing the  roles  money  and  work  play  in  our  lives 
by  reordering  our  lives,  the  most  prominent 
strategy  of  environmentalists  seems  to  be  to 
"give  back"  to  nature  through  the  bequests,  the 
annuities,  and  the  socially  responsible  mutual 
funds  proliferating  across  the  environmental 
movement.  Such  giving  may  make  us  feel  bet- 
ter, but  it  will  nevet  be  enough.  Face  it,  we  all 
have  a  bit  of  the  robber  baron  turned  philan- 
thropist in  us. 

Even  when  we  are  trying  to  aid  the  environ- 
ment, we  are  not  willing  as  individuals  to  leave 
the  system  that  we  know  in  our  heart  of  hearts 
is  the  cause  of  our  problems.  We  are  even  fur- 
ther from  knowing  how  to  take  the  collective 
risk  of  leaving  this  system  entirely  and  ordering 

our  societies  differently.  We  are  not 

ready.  Not  yet,  at  least. 


I 


am  inevitably  asked  at  this  point  in  my  ar- 
gument just  what  exactly  it  is  that  I  am  propos- 
ing that  people  do.  What  would  I  put  in  capi- 
talism's place?  In  reply,  I  am  always  tempted  to 
quote  Voltaire's  response  to  the  complaint  that 
he  had  nothing  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  Chris- 
tianity he  criticized.  "What!"  he  said.  "A  fero- 
cious beast  has  sucked  the  blood  of  my  family;  I 
tell  you  to  get  rid  of  that  beast,  and  you  ask  me, 
what  shall  we  put  in  its  place!"  Unlike  Voltaire, 
I  would  also  suggest  that  what  has  the  best 
chance  of  defeating  the  "beast"  is  spirit.  In  ac- 
cepting science  as  our  primary  weapon  against 
environmental  destruction,  we  have  also  had  to 
accept  science's  contempt  for  religion  and  the 
spiritual.  This  is  the  unfortunate  legacy  of  sci- 
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ence's  twocentury-old  confrontation  with  what 
it  has  always  called  "religious  dogma  and  super- 
stition." But  this  attitude  is  myopic;  it  is  science 
at  its  most  stupid.  Environmentalism  should 
stop  depending  on  its  alliance  with  science  for 
its  sense  of  itself.  It  should  look  to  create  a  com- 
mon language  of  care  (a  reverence  for  and  a 
commitment  to  the  astonishing  fact  of  Being) 
through  which  it  could  begin  to  create  alterna- 
tive principles  by  which  we  might  live.  As  Leo 
Tolstoy  wrote  in  his  famous  essay  "My  Reli- 
gion," faith  is  not  about  obedience  to  church 
dogma,  and  it  is  not  about  "submission  to  es- 
tablished authority."  A  people's  religion  is  "the 
principle  by  which  they  live." 

The  establishment  of  those  principles  by 
which  we  might  live  would  begin  with  three 
questions.  First,  what  does  it  mean  to  be  a  hu- 
man being?  Second,  what  is  my  relation  to  oth- 
er human  beings?  And  third,  what  is  my  rela- 
tion to  Being  as  such,  the  ongoing  miracle  that 
there  is  something  rather  than  nothing?  If  the 
answer  to  these  questions  is  that  the  purpose  of 
being  human  is  "the  pursuit  of  happiness"  (un- 
derstood as  success,  which  is  understood  as  the 


accumulation  of  money),  and  if  our  relation  to 
others  is  a  relation  to  mere  things  (with  noth- 
ing to  offer  but  their  labor),  and  if  our  relation 
to  the  world  is  only  to  "resources"  (which  we 
should  exploit  for  profit),  then  we  should  be 
very  comfortable  with  the  world  we  have.  It  it 
goes  to  perdition,  at  least  we  can  say  that  we 
acted  in  good  faith.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  answer  that  there  should  be  a  greater  sense 
of  self-worth  in  being  a  human,  more  justice  in 
our  relation  to  others,  and  more  reverence  for 
Being,  then  we  must  either  live  in  bad  faith 
with  capitalism  or  begin  describing  a  future 
whose  fundamental  values  and  whose  daily  ac- 
tivities are  radically  different  from  what  we 
currently  endure.  The  risk  I  propose  is  simply  a 
return  to  our  nobility. 

We  should  refuse  to  be  mere  functions  of  a 
system  that  we  cannot  in  good  conscience  de- 
fend. And  we  should  insist  on  a  recognition  of 
the  mystery,  the  miracle,  and  the  dignity  of 
things,  from  trogs  to  forests,  simply  because  they 
are.  Such  a  "religion"  would  entail  a  refusal  to 
play  through  to  the  bloody  end  the  social  and 
economic  roles  into  which  we  happen  to  have 
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been  horn.  What  lies  beyond  the  environmen- 
tal movement  is  not  only  the  overcoming  ol 
capitalism  but  self-overcoming.  We  rake  some 
justifiable  pride  in  the  idea  that  we  are  environ- 
mentalists, but  even  that  identity  must  be  tran- 
scended. Does  this  mean  that,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, we  stop  working  under  the  banner  of 
environmentalism  to  oppose  corporations  when 
they  are  destructive?  Of  course  not.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  that  there  is  a  problem  more 
fundamental  than  a  perverse  "power"  standing 
opposed  to  us.  That  deeper  problem  is  our  own 
integration  into  an  order  of  work  that  makes  us 
inhuman  and  thus  tolerant  of  what  is  nothing 
less  than  demonic,  the  destruction  of  our  own 
world.  A  return  to  the  valuable  human  things 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  useful  will  only  be  ac- 
complished, if  it  is  ever  to  be  accomplished,  by 
the  humans  among  us. 


[Conversation] 

MEET  THE  AUTHOR! 


From  a  1 986  interview  with  Austrian  novelist  and 
playwright  Thomas  Bernhard,  first  published  in 
German  last  fall  in  Kultur  &  Gespenster  and  in 
English  in  December  in  signandsight.  Bernhard, 
whose  early  novel  Frost  was  published  by  Knopf 
last  year,  died  in  J  989.  Werner  Wogerbauer  teach- 
es at  the  University  of  Nantes ,  in  France .  Trans- 
lated by  Nicholas  Grindell. 


THOMAS  BERNHARD:  So,  I'll  just  keep  reading 
the  paper — you  don't  mind,  do  you? 

WERNER  WOGERBAUER:  Well,  no,  by  all  means. 

BERNHARD:  You'll  have  to  ask  something,  and 
then  you'll  get  an  answer. 

WOGERBAUER:  Does  the  fate  of  your  books  in- 
terest you? 

BERNHARD:  No,  not  really.  I'm  hardly  interested 
in  my  own  fate  and  certainly  not  in  that  of 
my  books. 

WOGERBAUER:  Your  characters  and  you  yourself 
often  say  they  don't  care  about  anything. 

BERNHARD:  Not  at  all,  you  want  to  do  some- 
thing good,  you  take  pleasure  in  what  you 
do.  Like  a  pianist — he  has  to  start  some- 
where, too.  He  tries  three  notes,  then  he 
masters  twenty,  eventually  he  knows  them 
all,  and  then  he  spends  the  rest  of  his  life 
perfecting  them.  And  what  some  do  with 
notes,  I  do  with  words.  Simple  as  that.  I'm 
not  really  interested  in  anything  else. 

WOGERBAUER:  There  is  nothing  but  striving 
for  perfection. 


BERNHARD:  Striving  has  always  been  nonsense. 
The  world  has  a  pull  that  drags  you  whether 
you  like  it  or  not. 

WOGERBAUER:  But  this  quest  for  perfection  does 
play  a  role  in  your  books. 

BERNHARD:  That's  the  attraction  of  any  art. 
That's  all  art  is — getting  better  and  better 
at  playing  your  chosen  instrument.  No  one 
can  take  that  pleasure  away  from  you  or 
talk  you  out  of  it.  If  someone  is  a  great  pi- 
anist, you  can  clear  out  the  room,  fill  it 
with  dust,  and  then  start  throwing  buckets 
of  water  at  him,  but  he'll  keep  on  playing. 
Even  if  the  house  falls  down  around  him, 
he'll  carry  on  playing. 

WOGERBAUER:  So  it  has  something  to  do  with 
failure,  then. 

BERNHARD:  Everything  fails  in  the  end,  every- 
thing ends  in  the  graveyard.  The  young 
people  of  today  are  running  into  the  arms  of 
death  at  age  twelve,  and  they're  dead  at  four- 
teen. There  are  solitary  fighters  who  struggle 
on  until  eighty  or  ninety,  then  they  die,  too, 
but  at  least  they  had  a  longer  life.  Those 
who  die  early  have  less  fun,  and  you  can  feel 
sorry  for  them.  Because  life  also  means  a 
long  life,  with  all  of  its  awfulness. 

WOGERBAUER:  What  kind  of  intellectual  aims 
do  you — 

BERNHARD:  No  one  asks  themselves  that  sort  of 
thing.  People  don't  have  aims.  Young 
people,  up  to  twenty-three,  they  still  fall  for 
that.  A  person  who  has  lived  five  decades 
has  no  aims,  because  there's  no  goal. 

WOGERBAUER:  But  when  you  describe  yourself 
as  a  "destroyer  of  stories,"  that  is  a  theoreti- 
cal statement. 

BERNHARD:  Well,  people  say  a  lot  of  things  in 
fifty  years  of  life.  If  a  reporter  is  sitting  in  a 
restaurant  somewhere  and  he  hears  you  say 
the  beef's  no  good,  then  he'll  always  claim 
you're  someone  who  doesn't  like  beef,  for 
the  rest  of  your  life.  You  go  for  a  walk  in  the 
woods,  and  someone  takes  a  photo  of  you, 
then  for  the  next  eighty  years  you're  always 
walking  in  the  woods.  There's  nothing  you 
can  do  about  it. 

WOGERBAUER:  You  deliberately  keep  your  dis- 
tance from  other  living  writers. 

BERNHARD:  No,  not  deliberately  at  all.  It  comes 
naturally.  Where  there's  no  interest,  there 
can  be  no  inclination. 

WOGERBAUER:  Sometimes  you  hurl  abuse  at 
them  too,  like  Elias  Canetti  or  Peter  Hand- 
ke,  for  example. 

BERNHARD:  I  don't  hurl  abuse  at  anyone  at  all. 
That's  nonsense.  Almost  all  writers  are  op- 
portunists, and  that's  unpleasant.  Why 
shouldn't  that  be  said?  One  works  with  his 
illness  and  his  death  and  wins  prizes,  and 
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the  other  runs  round  in  the  name  of  peace 

and  is  basically  a  nasty,  stupid  fellow,  so 
what's  the  big  deal?  It  you  open  a  newspaper 
today,  almost  all  you  read  about  is  Thomas 
Mann.  He's  been  dead  thirty  years  now,  and 
again  and  again,  endlessly,  it's  unbearable. 
Even  though  he  was  a  petit-bourgeois 
writer,  who  only  wrote  tor  a  petit-bourgeois 
readership.  It's  uninspired  and  stupid,  some 
fiddle-playing  professor  who  travels  some- 
where, or  a  family  in  Lubeck,  how  lovely. 
What  rubbish  Thomas  Mann  churned  out 
about  political  matters,  really.  He  was  total- 
ly uptight  and  a  typical  German  petit  bour- 
geois. With  a  greedy  wife.  For  me,  that's  the 
typical  German  writer  combination.  Always 
a  woman  in  the  background  making  sure 
these  characters  sit  next  to  the  head  of  state 
at  every  idiotic  opening  of  a  sculpture  exhi- 
bition or  a  bridge.  Is  that  where  writers  be- 
long? These  are  the  people  who  always 
make  deals  with  those  in  power,  who  end  up 
sitting  at  their  elbows.  They've  never  had 


lumination 


GO  ASK  ALVA 


From  an  untitled  prose  pocrn  by  Thomas  Alva  Edi- 
son, found  amoi\g  his  papers.  Volume  six  of  The 
Papers  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  covering  April 
J  881  through  March  1883,  will  be  published  next 
month  by  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press. 
According  to  the  editors  oj  the  volume,  "The  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  creation  oj  this  docu- 
ment are  entirely  unknown." 


A 


Bowery  angel  smoking  a  palm  tree 
stubbed  his  toe  on  a  comet,  and  pimples  came 
out  on  his  toe  nail  as  big  as  mountains.  He- 
swore  so  much  that  God  made  eight  new  plan- 
ets out  of  the  conversation  ck  peopled  and 
tauna'd  ck  tlora'd  them  eccentrically.  The 
almighty  has  a  vein  of  humor.  He  made  these 
planets  ck  peopled  them  to  give  amusements  to 
beings  on  the  rest  of  the  celestial  plantation. 
The  men  were  800  miles  long  ck  1  ^  inch  thick. 
They  slept  on  telegraph  poles,  and  animals 
with  bodies  as  big  as  a  pea  with  900  eyes  each 
as  big  as  a  saucer  lived  on  these  long  men  by 
catching  them  by  the  feet  and  sucking  them  in 
like  macaroni. 


any  character.  Under  twenty-five,  when  no 
one  needs  more  than  an  old  pair  of  trousets, 
when  you  go  barefoot  and  content  yourself 
with  a  gulp  of  wine  and  some  watet,  it's  not 
so  difficult  to  have  character.  But  at  forty 
they  are  all  absorbed  into  political  patties, 
totally  paralyzed.  The  coffee  they  drink  in 
the  morning  is  paid  tor  by  the  state.  And 
the  bed  they  sleep  in,  and  the  holidays  they 
go  on.  Nothing  of  their  own  any  more. 

WOGERBAUER:  You  sometimes  give  the  impres- 
sion of  biting  the  hand  that  feeds  you,  for 
example  when  you  describe  Heidegger  as  a 
"weak-minded  pre-Alpine  thinker" — 

BERNHARD:  He  didn't  feed  me.  Why  should  he 
have  fed  me?  But  he's  an  impossible  charac- 
ter, he  has  neither  rhythm  nor  anything 
else.  He  lived  oft  a  few  writets,  he  cannibal- 
ized them  to  the  last.  What  would  he  have 
been  without  them?  He  was  nothing,  a 
philistine,  gross,  nothing  new.  He's  a  perfect 
example  of  someone  who  eats  all  the  fruit 
other  people  have  jarred  and  who  gorges 
himself,  thank  God,  which  makes  him  sick, 
and  he  bursts. 

WOGERBAUER:  Critics  have  sometimes  de- 
scribed you  as  an  anti-Enlightenment  wtitet 
who  despises  humankind. 

BERNHARD:  Look  at  the  people  who  write  that. 
They  haven't  the  first  idea  about  what  they 
describe  and  read.  When  it  gets  hot,  they 
take  off  their  jackets,  sit  around  sweating 
with  their  fat  bellies  and  braces,  drinking 
bottle  aftet  bottle,  fraternizing  with  all  and 
sundry.  They're  a  vile  mob. 

WOGERBAUER:  What,  in  your  view,  is  a  conver- 
sation? 

BERNHARD:  I  don't  usually  have  them.  To  me, 
people  who  want  to  have  a  conversation  are 
suspect,  because  that  taises  particulat  expec- 
tations they're  unable  to  satisfy.  It  all  gets 
thrown  in  together,  and  then  one  person 
stirs  this  way,  the  other  stirs  that,  and  an 
unbeatable  stinking  turd  comes  out  the  bot- 
tom. No  matter  who  it  is.  There  are  collect- 
ed conversations,  hundreds  of  them,  hooks 
full.  Entire  publishing  houses  live  off  them. 
Like  something  coming  out  of  an  anus,  and 
then  it  gets  squashed  in  between  hook  cov- 
ers. It's  all  just  for  the  workers  at  the  paper 
factory,  so  they  have  something  to  do, 
which  might  make  some  sense  because  they 
have  a  terrible  life  anyway  and  lose  all  theit 
limbs — at  fifty  most  of  them  have  lost  a  leg 
or  five  fingers.  Paper  machines  are  cruel.  At 
least  it  has  some  meaning,  the  family  can 
get  something  extra.  I  live  next  to  two  paper 
factories,  so  I  know  how  it  is.  In  ten  years 
you'll  see  how  stupid  it  all  was.  This  wasn't 
a  conversation  either. 
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an,  1946  (2006),  by  Lawrence  Gipe,  was  exhibited  in  January  at  Alexander  Gray  Associates,  m  New  York  City. 


[Testimonials] 

ALL  THE  CHIEF 
OF  STAFF'S  MEN 


From  J  98  letters  sent  to  Judge  Reggie  B.  Walton  af- 
ter the  March  6  conviction  of  I.  Lewis  "Scooter" 
Libby  Jr. ,  former  chief  of  staff  to  Vice  President  Dick 
Cheney,  for  perjury  and  obstruction  of  justice.  On 
June  5 ,  Walton  sentenced  Libby  to  thirty  months  in 
prison  and  fined  him  $250,000. 


L 


like  many,  I  think  my  first  question  upon 
meeting  him  was,  "Scooter,  what  type  of  name  is 
that?"  I  would  not  have  imagined  him  to  he  the 


serious,  intense,  soher,  intellectually  minded  in- 
dividual that  he  is. 

I  am  the  head  flight  attendant  on  Air  Force  Two. 
Once,  I  overlooked  Scooter's  duffel  hag,  which 
was  left  hehind  in  the  overhead  compartment.  1 
personally  delivered  the  hag  to  Mr.  Lihhy  at  his 
residence.  As  1  tried  to  apologize,  Scooter  stopped 
me  and  said,  "Ron,  don't  worry  about  it.  You 
have  done  it  right  a  hundred  times  before,  so  this 
one  incident  is  not  a  big  deal.  It  happens." 

He  never  forgot  the  "little  people"  he  befriend- 
ed. When  a  junior  staffer  in  the  White  House 
became  embroiled  in  a  scary  situation,  failing 
to  pass  a  polygraph  test,  Scooter,  on  his  own 
time,  helped  our  friend  work  through  it.  Why.' 
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Because,  as  he  noted  to  me,  "It  was  the  right 
thing  to  do." 

We  both  greatly  enjoyed  playing  football. 
Scooter  was  tough  and  a  good  tackier;  he  re- 
minded me  of  Pat  Fischer,  the  former  Wash- 
ington Redskins  cornerback. 

The  only  time  I  ever  saw  Scooter  get  upset  was 
when  a  framed  picture  of  his  kids  fell  off  his 
desk  and  broke.  He  let  out  a  silent  "damn"  and 
asked  his  assistant  if  she  could  get  it  fixed,  as  it 
was  his  "favorite  picture." 

I  was  amused  to  see  in  the  press  various  conspir- 
atorial explanations  advanced  for  the  poetic  na- 
ture of  a  letter  Scooter  wrote  to  Judith  Miller. 
Clearly,  our  Washington  press  corps  couldn't 
imagine  a  government  official  expressing  him- 
self with  such  originality  and  artistry.  This  is  a 
mistake  they  could  have  avoided  had  they  read 
Scooter's  novel,  The  Apprentice ,  which  gar- 
nered, along  with  low  sales,  critical  praise. 

We  double-dated  when  we  were  single.  I  have 


[Epistle] 

PURGATORIO 


From  a  May  letter  to  Italian  President  Giorgio 
Napolitano,  signed  by  310  prisoners  serving  life 
sentences  for  murder,  the  only  crime  that  carries  a 
life  sentence  in  Italy,  which  banned  the  death 
penalty  for  all  crimes  in  J  994.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  by  Stefania  Heim. 


D 


'ear  Mr.  President  of  the  Republic, 
We  are  tired  of  dying  a  little  bit  each  day. 
We  have  decided  to  die  once  and  for  all,  and 
we  ask  that  our  penalties  of  life  imprisonment 
be  converted  to  penalties  of  death.  To  be  not 
dead  but  not  alive  either — life  imprisonment 
turns  light  into  shadow,  it  kills  you  inside  bit  by 
bit:  a  death  in  small  doses.  It  renders  life  use- 
less, makes  the  future  seem  the  same  as  the 
past.  It  crushes  the  present  and  takes  away 
hope.  To  a  lite  prisoner,  only  lite  remains.  But 
life  without  a  future  is  less  than  nothing.  It  is 
flat  and  everlasting.  Life  imprisonment  is  the 
invention  of  an  Antichrist  with  a  malice  that 
transcends  the  imagination.  It  is  a  victory  over 
death,  stronger  than  death  itself. 


read  not  only  his  prose  but  also  the  unpub- 
lished vet  equally  high-quality  poetry  this  true 
Renaissance  man  has  written. 

As  1  watched  the  trial  proceed,  a  brief  passage 
from  The  Apprentice  frequently  came  to  mind: 
"For  the  storm  had  reached  the  point  beyond 
the  strength  of  men." 


[Glossary] 

ROUGH  GUIDE 


From  a  list  of  prison  vocabulary  compiled  by  Dr. 
Prison ,  a  San  Diego  consultancy  that  prepares  con' 
victs  to  serve  their  sentences. 


Ass  out:  a  prisoner  who  has  so  disrespected 

corrections  officers  that  they  will  not  give 

him  anything 
Birds  on  the  line:  a  warning  that  someone  is 

listening  to  a  conversation 
Blanket  party:  throwing  a  blanket  over  a 

prisoner  so  he  can't  identify  an  attacker 
Bling  bling:  a  warning  that  officers  are  coming 
Bonaroo:  a  prisoner's  best  clothes 
Bone:  the  dominant  partner  in  a  relationship 

between  prisoners 
Boof:  contraband  concealed  in  the  rectum 
Boory  check:  rectal  search 
Brake  fluid:  mind-control  medication  such  as 

liquid  Thorazine 
Buck  Rogers  time:  a  parole  date  so  far  in  the 

future  the  prisoner  cannot  imagine  release 
Butched  in:  having  to  perform  oral  sex  for  favors 
Cap:  the  amount  of  marijuana  that  fits  into  a 

ChapStick  cap 
Cat  nap:  a  short  sentence 
Cheese  eater:  an  informer 
Chin  check:  to  hit  someone  in  the  jaw  to  see  if 

he  will  stand  up  for  himself 
Connette:  a  female  prisoner 
Cowboy:  new  officer;  spelled  backward  it's  a 

yobwoc  ("young,  obnoxious  bastard  we 

often  con") 
Diaper  sniper:  child  molester 
Doctorate  in  applied  chemistry:  lethal  injection, 

also  "stainless  steel  ride" 
Dressed  out:  assaulted  by  a  prisoner  with  urine, 

feces,  or  a  liquid  mixture  of  the  two 
Ducat  to  cltapel:  to  set  up  a  man  for  murder 
Escape  dust:  fog 

Family  style:  sodomy  in  the  missionary  position 
Fence  parole:  escape 
Gunner:  a  prisoner  who  masturbates  while 

looking  at  a  female  corrections  officer 
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High  class:  hepatitis  C 

Hot  rail:  when  a  group  of  prisoners  stand  guard 

around  one  prisoner  and  his  significant  other 

so  the  couple  can  have  sexual  relations 
jitterbug:  a  prisoner  younger  than  twenty-one 
Jump  the  broom:  when  one  prisoner  "marries" 

another 
June  bug:  a  prisoner  who  is  considered  a  slave  or 

footman  for  others 
Kite:  note  or  letter,  often  a  direct  order  from 

one  prisoner  to  assault  another 
Lettuce:  prisoners  who  gang-rape 
Life  on  the  installment  plan:  serving  a  life  sen- 
tence through  a  series  of  lesser  sentences 
Mafias:  dark  sunglasses 
Peels:  from  "orange  peels,"  an  orange  prison 

jumpsuit 
Shark:  a  guard  who  makes  a  point  of  watching 

men  showering 
Shokram:  to  slice  someone's  throat  by  throwing 

a  homemade  weapon 
Shower  hawk:  a  prisoner  who  preys  upon  others 

in  the  shower 
Sucker  stroking:  to  get  teary  eyes  because  of 

missing  one's  girlfriend 
Swag:  sandwich  made  by  kitchen  workers  to  pay 

off  debt 
T-Jones :  a  prisoner's  mother 
Viking:  to  enjoy  a  particular  bounty  of  goods 

while  in  prison;  or,  a  slob  who  doesn't  keep 

his  cell  clean 
Yo-yo:  a  prisoner  who  is  not  sexually  active 

with  others 


[Vocation] 

WORKING  GRRRLS 


By  Aphrodite  Phoenix,  from  A  Woman  Whose 
Calling  Is  Men,  a  multwolume  memoir  issued  this 
month  by  Universal  Publishers.  The  author  is  a 
former  prostitute  in  Boston. 


Ahe 


_he  purpose  of  this  mind-blowing  book  is  to 
rebuke  the  patriarchal  repression  of  all  things  sex- 
ually feminine.  An  earnest  American  primer  for 
whoring  cannot,  at  this  moment  in  history,  be 
composed  without  impassioned  vindication.  The 
pivotal  sways  of  the  millennium  are  sensitizing  the 
Free  World  to  the  insane  oppression  of  females 
that  certain  cultutes  inflict.  What  remains  un- 
changed is  the  hatred  of  whores. 

In  all  patriarchal  religions,  the  combination  of 
rigidity  and  zeal  is  the  source  of  injurious  jihad.  We 
know  far  more  than  we  want  to  about  the  murder 


that  results  from  zeal  gone  mad.  And  yet  most 
Americans  don't  find  themselves  hounded  rou- 
tinely as  "holy  war"  targets.  Prostitutes,  though,  do. 

In  America,  no  matter  how  vigorously  we  wom- 
en break  ties  with  patriarchal  dominion,  and  no 
matter  how  thoroughly  we  subdue  the  religions 
from  which  the  patriarchy  stabs,  and  no  matter 
how  many  millennia  have  passed  since  the  found- 
ing of  our  woe,  our  sense  of  loss  subtly  lingers 
within  us.  It's  a  quiet  but  potent  malignancy,  the 
awareness  of  a  shadowy  brink,  a  nebulous  rooting 
in  sad  dislocation.  Our  moody  hormonal  design  is 
held  responsible,  but  there's  more  to  it  than  that. 
No  matter  how  little  of  our  herstory  we  know, 
most  of  us  women  sense,  deep  down,  that  some- 
where, somehow,  we  got  royally  fucked  over. 

Women  take  it  out  on  one  another.  And  wom- 
en ferociously  take  it  out  on  men.  And  whores  get 
the  worst  of  it,  from  everyone.  When  contempo- 
rary women  become  manfully  successful,  as  CEOs, 
surgeons,  or  airline  pilots,  everyone  but  the  Tal- 
iban is  likely  to  cheer  them  on.  But  when  they  pro- 
fessionally take  off  their  clothes,  reveal  their  cli- 
torises and  vulvas,  and  enable  orgasms  for  money, 
there's  a  universal  gasp  of  consternation. 

Clearly,  there  are  two  kinds  of  prostitutes.  There 
are  whores  who  take  great  pride  in  their  work, 
and  there  are  whores  who  despise  themselves  for 


[Doggerel] 

SHE'S  SO  COLD 


"Icon , "  by  ferry  Hall ,  a  model  and  the  ex-wife  of 
Rolling  Stone  Mickjagger.  The  poem  was  included 
in  an  April  13  Independent  guest  column  in 
which  Hall  commented,  "1  am  terrified  because  my 
poetry  writing  is  very  sporadic.  1  can't  write  it 
when  1  am  happy.  Luckily  I  have  a  deep  well  of 
sadness  from  my  childhood  and  lots  of  disappoint- 
ments in  love  to  draw  on." 


he  is  a  hollow  hyperbole 

the  crowd  plays  him  like  a  flute 

a  mythical  icon 

a  Dionysian  fluke 

the  crowd  lives  out  their  fantasy 

through  his  mirror  door  they  see 

an  image  of  the  person 

they  wish  that  they  could  be 

he  fucks  their  women 

and  fights  their  battles  against  mediocrity 

but  when  he  comes  home  to  me 

all  that's  left  is  v.d. 
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it.  Whenever  I  consider  that  disparity,  I  rind  my- 
self picturing  all  whores  as  one  woman.  She's 
naked,  waist-deep  in  a  warm  pond.  All  around 
her  is  a  lush,  lovely  June.  Gushes  ot  color  spread 
over  the  greenery  in  wildflower-burgeoning  mead- 
ows. Big  summertime  branches  are  billowing.  Her 


[Discographv] 

MEMORY  ALMOST 
FULL 


From  a  February  26  sentencing  memorandum  by- 
Judge  Gregory  R.  Todd,  in  the  ease  of  Montana  v. 
Andrew  MeCormack.  In  2006,  McCormack  was 
arrested  for  stealing  beer.  After  entering  a  guilty 
plea,  he  received  a  sentence  of  probation,  commu- 
nity service ,  and  a  fine . 


M 


_r.  McCormack,  to  the  question  ot  "Give 
your  recommendation  as  to  what  you  think  the 
Court  should  do  in  this  case,"  you  said,  "Like  the 
Beatles  say,  'Let  it  be.'"  If  I  were  to  overlook  your 
actions  and  let  it  be,  I  would  have  to  ignore  that 
day  in  the  life  on  April  21,  2006.  Evidently,  you 
said  to  yourself,  "I  reel  fine,"  while  drinking  beer. 
Later,  whether  you  wanted  money  or  were  just 
trying  to  act  naturally,  you  became  the  fool  on 
the  hill.  As  Mr.  Moonlight  at  1:30  A.M.,  you  did 
not  think  tor  yourselt,  but  just  focused  on  I,  me, 
mine.  Because  you  didn't  ask  tor  help,  wait  for 
something  else,  or  listen  to  your  conscience  sav- 
ing, "Honey,  don't,"  the  victim  later  that  day  was 
fixing  a  hole  in  the  glass  door  you  broke.  Atter  you 
stole  the  eighteen-pack  of  Old  Milwaukee,  you 
decided  it  was  time  to  run  for  your  life  and  cam- 
that  weight.  But  when  the  witness  said,  "Baby, 
it's  you,"  the  police  responded,  "I'll  get  you,"  and 
you  had  to  admit,  "You  really  got  a  hold  on  me." 
You  were  not  able  to  get  back  home  because  ot  the 
chains  they  put  on  you.  Although  you  hoped  the 
police  would  say,  "I  don't  want  to  spoil  the  party" 
and  "We  can  work  it  out,"  you  were  in  misery 
when  they  said  you  were  a  bad  boy.  When  the 
police  took  you  to  jail,  they  said,  "Hello,  goodbye," 
and  you  became  a  nowhere  man.  Later,  when  you 
thought  about  what  you  did,  you  may  have  said, 
"I'll  cry  instead."  Now  you're  saving.  "Let  it  be," 
instead  ot,  "I'm  a  loser."  As  a  result  ot  your  hard 
day's  night,  you  are  looking  at  a  ticket  to  rule  that 
long  and  winding  road.  Hopefully,  you  can  say 
when  I'm  sixty-four,  "I  should  have  known  better." 


face  ,u\d  torso  are  absorbing  tresh  air  and  sun, 
and  her  hands  are  tree  to  splash  herself  whenev- 
er she  needs  to  be  cooled.  The  rest  ot  her,  how- 
ever, trapped  in  the  murky  pond-bottom  muck, 
knows  no  such  pleasure. 

That  picture  makes  me  tace  facts:  there  are 
whores  who  have  a  bad  time.  Those  of  us  happik 
sunning  ourselves  must  acknowledge  that  no  whore 
will  truly  be  emancipated  until  all  whores  are. 
Until  the  end  ot  the  disparity,  whores  will  lack  the 
unity  needed  to  converge  in  large  numbers  and 
proudly  "come  out"  wherever  we  are,  which  is  ev- 
erywhere. Sex  work  is  not  the  slea-y  arena  where 
victim-identitied  women  feel  shame.  Sex  work  is 
the  showground,  radiating  with  power,  where  in- 
sightful whore-teminists  rebelhously  disrobe. 

Feminists  are  insurgents  who  fight  sick  male 
power,  but  when  were  they  last  taken  seriously? 
Now  they're  just  part  of  the  problem.  No  group  un- 
derstands that  more  than  whores.  Whores  will  be 
part  of  the  movement  toward  a  truly  egalitarian, 
sincerely  pluralistic,  far  less  judgmental  American 
spirit.  As  whores  begin  to  reclaim  their  role  as 
the  primordial  priestesses  and  the  culture  begins 
to  perceive  it,  their  advancement  will  be  one  of 
a  host  of  indications  of  feminine  principles  per- 
vading the  world  and  feminine  principles  healing 
Mother  Earth.  A  prostitute  is  a  comfort  station, 
she's  a  relief,  an  oasis  on  men's  battlefields — and 
a  true  whore  knows  to  be  proud  of  it. 


[Criticism] 

SUMMA  CUM  LAUDE 


By  Murat  Aydemir,  from  the  epilogue  to  Images  of 
Bliss:  Ejaculation,  Masculinity,  Meaning,  pub- 
lished in  February  by  University  of  Minnesota  Press. 
Aydemir  is  a  professor  of  comparative  literature  and 
cultural  analysis  at  the  University  of  Amsterdam. 


1 


die  meanings  of  the  verb  and  noun  "(to)  is- 
sue" may  clarify  the  conditions  and  aspects  that 
make  ejaculation  such  a  dense  topic  of  considera- 
tion and  such  a  relevant  issue  for  cultural  analysis. 
The  word  suggests  a  performativity  that  produces 
something  into  materiality.  Masculinity  must  con- 
front the  issue  of  the  externalized  trace  that  the 
male  body,  the  gender's  presumed  vehicle  or  form, 
discharges  into  visibility.  "Issue"  also  suggests  the 
public  reception  and  usage  of  what  is,  authorita- 
tively or  officially,  produced  or  emitted,  put  into 
circulation.  The  seminal  trace  escapes  the  privacy 
or  autonomy  that  would  contain  it.  Because  the 
word  connects  the  intimate  and  the  public,  the  is- 
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sue  of  sperm  is  accorded  cultural  currency.  Thus 
the  masculinity  that  wants,  or  needs,  to  (re)claim 
the  seminal  trace  as  the  sign  for  its  unadulterated 
existence  must  come  to  terms  with  its  wide  availa- 
bility, akin  to  issued  coins  and  stamps.  Another 
field  of  meanings  puts  under  strain  the  connection 
between  authoritative  production  and  the  recep- 
tion of  the  issue.  The  issuing  becomes  "at  issue": 
"in  dispute,"  "under  discussion,"  "in  question." 
"Issue"  thus  condenses  the  production,  reception, 
and  contestation  of  the  produced  trace.  So,  one 
might  ask,  what  are  the  issues  that  are  at  issue  in 
the  issue  of  sperm? 

COLOR 

What  color  is  sperm?  Aristotle  ascribes  to  semen 
a  pure  and  even-toned  white,  which  distinguish- 
es it  from  the  bulky  and  impure  menstrual  blood 
that  forms  its  counterpart  in  reproduction.  Aris- 
totle also  observes  a  temporally  inflected  difference 
in  the  color  of  the  seed.  For  a  limited  time  only, 
it  is  thick,  hot,  shiny,  and  frothy.  Afterward,  the 
substance  goes  transparent,  runny,  cold,  dull,  and 
flat.  The  specificity  of  the  color  of  semen,  its  im- 
maculate whiteness,  then,  is  ever  haunted  by  this 
entropic  changeability.  Returning  in  the  shape 
of  the  silvery  and  finely  textured  trace  of  semen 
that  Proust  describes,  the  hue  of  the  seed  is  a 
milky,  opalescent  off-white.  For  Derrida,  the  col- 
or of  sperm  condenses  an  irregularly  blotting, 
erasing  whiteness,  and  a  light-reflecting  and 
-refracting  multiplicity  or  "luster."  This  latter, 
pluralized  whiteness  returns  in  the  baroque  tone 
of  white  that  is  fractured  into  innumerable  tiny 
convex  mirrors,  bouncing  back  the  look  that  be- 
holds it.  Thus,  the  singularity  of  the  form-giving 
spirit  that  lends  the  substance  of  sperm  its  white 
hue  becomes  overdetermined  and  dense:  variable, 
contaminated,  erasing,  and  multiplying. 

SCALE 

Aristotle  compares  the  seed  to  the  stars,  and  is  yet 
able  to  make  out  minute  pockets  of  air  encapsu- 
lated in  the  liquid.  Proust  imagines  an  ejaculato- 
ry  fountain  that  can  totalize  space  and  then  quick- 
ly set  as  little  crusty  seedpods  of  paint.  This 
incessant  and  sudden  scale  flipping  between  the 
very  large  and  the  very  small  may  allude  to  the  am- 
bivalent place,  both  central  and  marginal,  that 
sperm  occupies  in  the  economy  of  masculinity 
and  meaning.  Indecisively,  semen  is  both  hyper- 
bolically  augmented  and  belittled,  rendered  as 
apotheosis  and  as  a  negligible  matter.  Scaled  up, 
the  seminal  Milky  Way  dwarfs  the  subject;  scaled 
down,  the  marks,  pockets,  or  traces  of  semen 
threaten  his  relevance  and  stature. 

PLANE 

In  ejaculation,  semen  spurts  upward.  When  it 

does,  it  nevertheless  eventually  drops  down  again, 


and  then  viscously,  determinedly,  clings  to  the 
surface  on  which  it  lands.  The  consideration  of 
sperm  simultaneously  triggers  both  vertical  and 
horizontal  elaborations.  The  semen  that  Aristo- 
tle deems  divine  and  compares  to  the  stars  may  end 
up  as  a  dried-up  wad  of  saliva  in  the  street.  This 
horizontalization  lowers  and  flattens  vertically 
erected  hierarchies. 

TEMPORALITY 

Through  its  careful  narrativization,  ejaculation 
can  possibly  deliver  what  Barthes  calls  "the  solu- 
tion of  the  riddle,  the  revelation  of  fate"  that  the 
suspense  of  the  story  promises.  As  the  "signifi- 
cant discharge,"  the  cum  shot  of  porn  presents  a 
timely  and  discrete  image  that  instantiates,  binds, 
and  quantifies  meaning  and  identity.  In  both  cas- 
es, ejaculation  must  serve  as  the  climax  that  is 
able  to  put  to  rest  the  tension  that  prompts  the  nar- 
rative. Yet  representations  of  orgasm  and  ejacu- 
lation are  often  thick  with  the  doubts  and  alter- 
natives that  their  intense  temporality  brings  up. 
The  pleasure  of  narrative  suspense  can  be  inter- 
rupted by  a  blissful  untimeliness  that  suspends 
the  story's  progression  to  its  ending,  congealing  and 
contracting  its  measured  course.  The  motion  of 
Proust's  ejaculatory  fountain  modulates  time  by  oc- 
curring momentarily,  successively,  and  endlessly. 
Thus,  the  reification  of  ejaculation  as  narrative  cli- 
max and  the  proliferation  of  alternative  tempo- 
ralities both  betray  and  attempt  to  redeem  a  tem- 
porality that  ultimately  eludes  them.  Much  like 
convulsive  "hiccups"  or  "guffaws,"  ejaculations 
forgo  any  sense  of  an  ending. 


[Tale] 

SELF-PORTRAIT 
WITH  BEACH 


By  Frederic  Tuten,  published  this  spring  in  Con- 
junctions: 48.  Tuten  is  the  author  of  several  nov- 
els, including,  most  recently ,  The  Green  Hour. 


Ahe 


-he  beach,  the  sea,  the  blue  umbrellas.  A  sail. 
Then  another,  like  a  long  arm  climbing  the  hori- 
zon. She  stretched  out  on  a  blanket  beside  me  in 
the  dreadful  hot  sand.  A  sheet  of  gulls  wheeling 
and  diving,  a  form  emerging  from  under  the  flat 
sea.  Flat,  feverless,  an  ocean  too  exhausted  to 
make  waves,  an  ocean  that  had  seen  too  much 
travel.  I  was  thinking  this  when  she  asked:  "Is 
the  body  the  house  for  the  soul,  or  are  body  and 
soul  one  and  inseparable?"  She  slipped  off  her 


READINGS 


bikini  top,  exposing  her  breasts  to  the  sky,  to  the 
gaze  of  the  sea. 

"Your  body  is  my  soul,"  I  said.  She  laughed,  in 
a  friendly  way,  as  it  to  assure  me  that  in  spue  oi 
what  seemed  my  exaggeration,  she  was  pleased. 

"Poor  you,"  she  said  finally,  "stuck  with  a  si  ml 
hound  for  decay." 

"Nothing  of  you  will  decay,"  1  said,  "not  as  long 
as  I'm  alive."  And  in  love,  I  wanted  to  add,  tor  the 
truth  of  it.  But  certain  truths  are  better  lett  ai 
home,  under  a  pillow,  nesting  among  the  feathers. 

The  beach  was  tilling  up  with  little  clusters  of 
families  staking  their  territories  with  umbrellas 
and  chairs.  Young  couples,  hungry  to  burn  their 
bodies,  marked  their  separate  terrain,  spreading 
mats  and  towels  under  the  raw  sun. 

Out  ot  nowhere,  a  young  man  in  white  cap, 
white  jacket,  and  creamy  white  pants  appeared, 
crooning  the  virtues  ot  his  homemade  beverages, 
kept  in  a  white  box  he  shouldered.  He  was  a  white 
thing  itself  come  from  out  of  the  blue. 

"Where  did  you  come  from?"  I  asked,  not  hav- 
ing viewed  him  before  he  materialized  in  white- 
ness and  smiles. 

"Out  there,"  he  said,  nodding  to  the  ocean. 
"A  cold  beverage?"  he  asked.  Cold.  Cold  like 
love  gone  cold,  I  was  sure  he  added,  but  knew  he 
had  not. 

"Maybe  later,"  1  said.  "Try  us  again  later  when 
it  gets  really  hot." 

We  should  buy  now,  he  said,  because  his 
was  a  special  home-brewed  drink — it  had 
unique  powers. 

"Do  you  have  any  to  make  one  young  again?" 
I  asked,  feeling  ancient,  like  a  sea  who  has  washed 
up  on  too  many  shores. 

"Yes,  and  beautiful  as  well,"  he  replied.  "I  have 
many  sorts  of  flavors  and  specialties.  This  one, 
tor  example,"  he  said,  drawing  a  small  bottle  from 
his  jacket  pocket,  "is  to  keep  your  woman  faithful." 

"Oh!  Fidelity,"  she  said.  "I'm  surprised  it 
hasn't  already  exploded  in  your  pocket." 

"This  one  never  explodes,"  he  said.  "The  body 
explodes  before  this  does."  He  had  a  wonderful 
grin,  white  like  his  hair. 

"1  don't  require  the  fidelity  drink,"  she  said, 
looking  at  me. 

"But  I  would  like  the  youth-restorative  flavor," 
I  said.  "Give  me  three  if  you  have  them." 

"I'm  all  out,"  he  said,  rummaging  through  his 
box.  "It's  an  all-rime  favorite." 

"Come  back  when  you  have  more,"  she  said, 
"We'll  be  here  all  day.  We'll  wait  here  tor  years." 

"Of  course,  I  would  do  the  same,"  he  said,  giv- 
ing her  a  sweet,  devouring  look  that  made  me 
jealous.  I  could  see  her  blush,  even  through  the 
blanching  sunlight.  Another  smile,  wider  than 
the  first,  then  he  sauntered  away,  all  the  while 
singing  the  praises  of  his  magical  beverages. 

"You  only  love  me  because  you  find  me  beau- 


tiful," she  said,  "and  so  when  (hat's  gone,  I'm  gone 
tot).  Right?" 

"Ot  course  not,"  I  said,  halt  lying. 

"And  it  1  were  a  real  soulless  bitch,  you'd  still 
love  me  because  1  was  beautiful.  Right?" 

"Let's  not  go  into  metaphysics,"  1  said  as  it  I 
meant  it. 

Her  long  smooth  legs,  her  strong  teef,  bronzed, 
like  the  rest  ot  her,  by  the  sun.  Her  beauty  that  I 
loved  and  wanted  always  to  stay  the  same,  through 
aging  and  death,  at  least  through  the  next  few 
years.  1  was  superficial  about  wanting  her  to  remain 
y<  lung  forever — never  more  than  her  twenty-eight 
perfect  years,  never  less  than  perfect. 

Superficial  in  other  ways  as  well,  she  would 
say — had  said.  We  cm  find  beauty  everywhere,  I 
once  proclaimed,  and  in  everything — even  in  the 
decay  ot  roses  and  in  the  corpses  of  dead  seagulls 
on  the  beach,  in  the  scars  on  otherwise  smooth 
flesh,  but  there  is  no  beauty  like  the  body  of  any 
creature  in  its  perfect,  healthy  form.  A  perfect 
body  shields  all  the  blemishes  and  corruptions  of 
the  soul,  makes  them  irrelevant  to  our  regard,  I 
once — late  at  night  in  bed,  in  an  after-love 
drowse — had  announced  to  her, 
to  my  regret. 


single-engine  plane,  trailed  by  a  banner  sell- 
ing a  fleet  ot  desires,  flew  sleepily  by,  the  pro- 
peller's old-fashioned  hum  bringing  me  back  to  my 
childhood  on  the  beach,  to  my  mother,  bringing 
me  to  her  tender  smile  under  her  wide  yellow  hat 
that  defied  the  sun.  Her  breasts  were  full  then 
and  beautiful  with  the  fullness  of  youth  not  yet 
overripened.  The  bodies  we  feast  upon  as  chil- 
dren dominate  the  future  landscape  of  our  desire, 
imprinting  forever  all  our  dreams  of  beauty — and 
of  unsightliness. 

The  sun  was  now  on  her  thighs,  spread  dis- 
creetly, like  temple  gates  in  Arcadia.  I  had 
sketched  her  while  she  slept  that  morning,  ex- 
hausting five  large  sheets  of  good  paper  before  I  re- 
alized— once  again — how  she  always  eluded  me. 
I  had  turned  her  legs  into  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
her  breasts  into  small  bread  loaves.  The  rest  of  her 
I  had  converted  into  a  birch  tree  without  branches. 

Three  teenagers  sauntered  by,  loving  them- 
selves in  a  fidgety,  insecure  way,  amazed  by  the 
newfound  power  of  their  bodies  to  unhinge  rea- 
son and  jolt  planets  from  their  orbits.  They  gave 
us  a  passing  glance,  and,  seeing  nothing  but  age, 
did  not  see  us. 

She  rose  on  her  elbows,  trailing  my  field  ot  vi- 
sion, the  two  of  us  following  them  until  they  were 
no  longer  significant  in  our  view. 

"How  long  do  you  think  I  have?"  she  asked. 
"Staying  passable,  I  mean." 

"Aphrodite  lives  forever,"  I  said. 

"How  long  is  that?"  she  asked. 

"Five  years  for  others,  a  hundred  tor  me." 
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SPECIAL  RESEARCH  REPORT 
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£n**  Effects  of  stress  reversed 
by  amazing  new  medical  device. 


Now  you  can 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
stress-free  living  and 
feel  younger  in  just 
15  minutes  a  day.  It's 
surprisingly  easy  with 
the  remarkable  new 
medical  device  called 
the  StressEraser. 

This  medical  breakthrough  actually 
;verses  ergotropic  tuning;  the  harmful 
Tocess  that  causes  your  nerves  to  respond 
aster  and  more  strongly  to  stress;  making 
ou  feel  it  more  easily,  more  quickly, 
lore  intensely. 

Medical  Discovery  Leads  to 
breakthrough  in  Reducing  Stress. 

Medical  researchers  now  know  that 
ne  harmful  effects  of 
rgotropic  tuning  are 
ntricately  connected 
o  the  biological 
nechanisms  of 
ireathing.  More  importantly, 
ney  learned  that  you 
an  actually  regulate 
he  stress-producing 
activity  of  this  system 
iy  regulating  this  basic 
iodily  function. 

To  do  this,  Helicor, 
nc.  has  developed  the 
imazing  StressEraser 
hat  measures  the 
effects  of  breathing 
ind  guides  the  user 
o  control  this  basic 
tiological  activity. 


Compact  and  easy  to  use  - 
takes  just  15  minutes  a  day. 

The  StressEraser  is  designed  to  fit  in  the 
palm  of  your  hand  and  is  simple  to  operate. 
All  it  takes  is  a  relaxing  15  minutes  right 
before  bed  each  night  to  adjust  your 
breathing;  then  set  it  aside. 


Your  system  will  continue  to  reverse 
the  effects  of  the  stress  you've  built  up  all 
day-  while  you  sleep! 

Erase  stress  while  you  sleep 
and  feel  good  again  in  30  Days: 

Within  two  weeks  you  will  begin  to 
feel  a  difference  all  day  long.  And  within 
a  month,  you  will  feel  like  you 
did  when  you  were  young, 
before  the  stresses  caused  by 
ergotropic  tuning,  became  part 
of  your  life. 


BEFORE:  StressEraser  indicators  show 
the  presence  of  physical  and  emotional 
stress  and/or  strained  breathing. 


AFTER  15  MINUTES:  Harmful 
stress  levels  significantly  reduced  after 
using  StressEraser  cues  to  synchronize 
your  breathing, 


The  StressEraser 
Guarantee: 

Try  the  StressEraser  before 
bed  FREE  for  30  nights  and 
Helicor  guarantees  you  will  feel 
good  again  or  simply  return  it 
without  cost. 

No  questions  asked. 


"The  StressEraser  is  a  ground- 
breaking achievement  in  the  area 
of  stress  reduction  and  biofeedback." 

Robert  Reiner,  Ph.D. 

Exec,  Director,  Behavioral  Associates 

Faculty,  Dept.  of  Psychiatry,  NYU  Medical  Center 


I  tried  it...  a  pretty  remarkable  tool.' 
"'MSNBC 


'Now  you  don't  have  to  use  a  $3000 
machine  at  your  doctor's." 


Forbes 


"You  feel  so  relaxed  yet  focused.' 


"9  out  of  10" 

53S0EB3 


"...my  forehead,  neck  and 
shoulders  felt  more  relaxed" 

£Ik  toashington  post 


CALL  NOW  FOR  YOUR 

30  DAY  FREE  TRIAL' 

888-848-9695 
www.stresseraser.com/hpr 


"  Free  Trial  of  the  StressEraser  is  available 
only  on  telephone  orders. 


STRESSERASE 


Copyrighl  ■••  2007,  Helicor,  Inc.  Helicor,  StressEraser,  the  StressEraser  logo,  BreathWave,  and  The  Relaxing  Nights  Program  are  trademarl  ,  ol  Helicor,  All  rights 
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Bathing  Place,  by  Lucy  Williams,  was  on  view  last  year  at  McKee  Gallery,  in  New  York  City 


"Five  years?"  she  said.  "Five  minutes,  then.  Five 
waves  of  the  hand." 

"Even  when  the  young  men  stop  looking,"  1 
said  consolingly,  "others  will  take  their  place,  the 
older  ones." 

The  vendor  returned,  promoting  his  drinks, 
walking  hack  and  forth,  and  every  once  in  a  while 
he  would  give  her  a  long  look,  taking  her  in  with 
evident,  unaffected  joy.  How  wonderful  that  one 
can  give  so  much  pleasure  to  another,  without 
effort,  merely  by  being,  I  thought.  But  not  with- 
out feeling  jealous  that  the  young  man's  gaze,  like 
a  magnet,  had  drawn  some  part  of  her  youth,  her 
beauty,  into  himself,  leaving  less  of  her  tor  me.  The 
voyeur  is  always  a  thief.  I'm  a  prince  of  such  thieves. 

"Sometimes  when  you  were  gone  I  thought  of 
sleeping  around.  Although  'around'  sounds  too 
vast  a  territory  for  a  girl  to  cover."  She  laughed. 
1  did,  too,  but  mirthlessly. 

A  few  clouds  appeared  out  of  the  blue,  literal- 
ly. Giant,  swollen  gray  bags  they  were,  like  frisky 
blimps  looking  for  a  port.  I  would  have  loved  to 
be  with  them — away  from  all  jealousy — floating 
up  there,  sailing  from  harbor  to  harb  >r. 


"Did  you?"  I  asked,  dreading  her  answer. 

"What  harm  would  it  have  done,  after  all? 
What  would  it  have  mattered  once  I'm  in 
the  grave?" 

"I  thought  you  intended  to  be  cremated,"  I  said, 
trying  to  lighten  the  clouds. 

"What  comfort  to  my  ashes  then?"  she  asked, 
shaking  sand  from  her  hair. 

'"Ashes  they  shall  become,  but  ashes  in  love.' 
Do  you  know  that  poem  of  Quevedo's?" 

"You  always  quote  it,"  she  said.  "1  should  know 
it  by  heart  now.  Is  that  how  you  love  me,  like 
an  ash?" 

"Always  a  glowing  one,"  I  said.  "Glowing  for 
you,"  I  added  for  good  measure,  overflowing  the 
cup.  The  three  teenagers  who  had  passed  by  ear- 
lier passed  by  again,  but  now  they  were  middle- 
aged,  with  soft  bellies  and  drooping  chins,  with 
children  who  had  grown  up  and  gone  away,  with 
husbands  gone  to  younger  women  or  gone  to  the 
grave.  I  could  see  that  in  them,  their  disappoint- 
ments buried  beneath  their  tans. 

"I'm  baked  and  I'm  thirsty,"  she  said,  just 
as  the  vendor  cast  his  handsome  shadow  over 
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us.  A  strange  shadow,  considering  that  the 
sun,  in  some  tricky  maneuver,  had  darkened 
its  complexion. 

"I'm  brewing  up  a  new  hatch  of  drinks,"  he  said. 
"Come  up  to  the  canteen  for  a  fresh  cup  or  two." 

"The  good  stuff?"  I  asked.  "The  stuff  of  dreams?" 

He  smiled,  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  He  smiled 
at  her. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  canteen,  we  saw  a 
long  line  stretching  back  down  to  the  shore. 
Hundreds  of  people,  some  holding  their  huge 
beach  umbrellas  over  their  heads,  were  waiting 
silently  for  the  canteen  doors  to  open.  We  had 
no  desire  to  wait  and  were  about  to  leave  when 
he  called  out  to  us  from  the  veranda. 

"No,  no,  come  here,"  he  said,  waving  aside 
those  at  the  top  of  the  line  to  make  way  for  us. 

He  sat  us  down  at  a  wooden  table  under  a 
thatched  roof.  He  told  us  we  would  not  have  to 
wait  long  for  his  marvelous  concoction  to  be 
ready,  bringing  us  in  the  meanwhile  a  pitcher  of 
ice  water  and  a  bowl  of  olives.  That  was  a  strange 
combination,  I  said,  water  and  olives.  It  was  his 
canteen,  he  said;  he  could  bring  us 
T"       anything  we  wanted. 


\ 


'oices  rose  from  outside  the  veranda.  The 
line  had  grown  even  longer,  extending  far  down 
and  along  the  shore,  which  had  turned  a  squalid 
gray,  like  the  gray  sky  and  sea.  There  was  grum- 
bling in  the  line  and  some  pressed  themselves 
against  the  canteen  walls  as  if  to  break  them 
down.  No  one  was  young. 

"Look,"  the  vendor  said,  "look  at  the  love- 
birds." He  held  up  a  pair  of  golden  metal  nightin- 
gales by  their  metal  tails.  "I  have  music  for  every 
mood,  even  Puccini  if  you  prefer  the  sweetness." 

"Oh!"  she  said.  "Mechanical  birds  to  sing  for 
every  mood." 

I  hated  the  deflation  in  her  voice.  She  was 
still  young  and  not  steadied  for  disappoint- 
ments. 

"They  are  not  expensive,"  he  said.  "I  could 
let  you  have  them  for  a  price."  He  smiled  at  me 
in  a  reassuring  way  as  he  would  to  her  uncle, 
then  at  her.  "For  a  kiss,"  he  said. 

"I'd  rather  have  the  drinks,"  she  said  in  a  po- 
lite way  that  carried  other  meanings. 

"And  the  others  waiting  out  there?"  I  asked. 

"They  have  had  their  share  many  times,"  he 
said,  "while  you  have  had  none."  Suddenly,  his 
voice  was  that  of  an  older  man  and  not  that  of 
the  youth  who  earlier  had  paraded  the  beach 
hawking  his  wares.  He  looked  older,  his  skin 
gone  dry,  his  body  stooped  over  our  table. 

"I  don't  think  we  want  your  drink,"  she  said, 
turning  away  as  she  spoke.  "Do  we?" 

"I  don't  know,"  1  said  lightly.  "I  wouldn't  mind 
trying  the  youth  restorative.  What  harm  could 
it  do?" 


She  gave  me  a  long  look,  as  if  to  say,  Why 
waste  time  on  this  charlatan?  Why  give  away  a  mo- 
ment of  life  that  is  not  a  moment  spent  together, 
when  every  second  in  this  world  steals  us  away 
from  each  other?  And  finally  and  perhaps  to  the 
core  of  it  all:  Why  let  him  flirt  with  me? 

"What  hann?"  I  repeated  lamely,  feeling,  indeed, 
that  in  wanting,  now  more  than  ever,  his  magic 
drink,  I  had  gone  lame,  at  least  in  her  eyes  if  not 
in  mine. 

"Stay,"  she  said.  "I'll  take  a  walk  along  the 
beach  and  find  you  back  at  our  umbrella." 

The  sky  was  darkening  in  an  unfriendly  way.  I 
wanted  to  point  that  out  to  her,  as  if  the  weath- 
er were  my  concern,  when  what  I  really  wanted 
to  say  was,  Don't  leave,  don't  take  that  walk  with- 
out me,  don't  shut  down  your  heart  from  me  for 
even  a  second.  But  then  I  thought  of  how  won- 
derful being  young  again  would  be  and  I  said,  "I 
won't  be  long." 

I  watched  her  leave — without  a  kiss — watched 

her  walk  away  slowly,  so  that  by  the  time  he  had 

brought  me  my  drink,  she  was  far  away,  growing 

smaller,  a  diminishing  dot  against  the 

blustery  sky. 


I 


was  back  in  my  beach  chair  but  no  longer 
needed  the  umbrella,  as  the  sun  was  walled  in  by 
the  darkest  clouds.  I  kept  the  umbrella  open  so  that 
she  might  better  see  me  in  the  distance  and  also 
because  as  the  beach  began  to  empty,  slowly  at  first 
and  then  at  a  faster  pace,  the  rain  drizzled  down 
from  the  clouds.  It  would  take  a  half  hour  or  so, 
he  said,  before  I  would  feel  the  effects  of  the  drink, 
and  then  maybe  an  hour  or  two  longer  before  the 
results  were  visible. 

Little  hints  of  change  at  first,  such  as  an  im- 
provement in  my  hearing  and  sight,  or  a  feeling 
of  tightness  of  the  skin  under  my  chin,  which  had 
begun  its  slide  with  gravity.  And  then  if  all  went 
well,  in  a  matter  of  a  few  more  hours  I  would  be 
returned  to  my  optimum  moment  of  health  and 
youth,  back  to  my  golden  age,  give  or  take  a  year 
or  two. 

The  sea  was  rising  and  gulls  were  screaming  at 
the  waves.  The  swimmers  had  long  ago  returned 
to  shore.  The  sea  was  empty,  the  beach  emptier. 
Not  a  chair,  not  an  umbrella,  not  a  person  in 
sight.  I  looked  and  looked  in  the  direction  of 
where  I  had  last  seen  her  walk  and  saw  nothing  but 
darkening  space  in  retreat.  Then  the  rain  began 
in  earnest,  drowning  the  sea  and  the  beach  and 
flooding  the  canteen,  which  had  already  locked  its 
doors  and  fastened  the  shutters,  looking  long  ago 
abandoned.  I  was  the  only  soul  on  the  beach,  the 
only  soul  on  earth.  I  should  pick  myself  up,  I 
thought,  and  leave  the  beach,  but  1  could  not, 
did  not  wish  to  move,  or  change  my  place  for  any 
place  in  the  world,  waiting,  under  an  umbrella  in 
a  deluge,  as  I  was,  for  the  return  of  my  youth. 
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From  Allegory  oj  Psychodemographics:  24  Branded  Products  M\  Family  Uses  on  a  Typical  Summer  Day,  by  Laurie  Hogin. 
Clockwise  from  top  left:  I  Can't  Believe  It's  Not  Buttet,  NTR,  Starbucks  Organic  Fair  Trade  Decaf  Coffee,  and  Palmo 
live  Lavender  Aromatherapy  Dishwashing  Liquid.  The  complete  series  was  on  exhibit  this  winter  at  the  Krannert  Art  Muse- 
um, in  Champaign,  Illinois 
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A  FATE  WORSE 
THAN  BUSH 

Rudolph  Giuliani  and  the  politics  of  personality 

Ety  Kevin  Baker 


R 


.udolph  Giuliani  has,  by  far,  the  most  du- 
bious known  personal  history  of  any  major  pres- 
idential candidate  in  American  history,  what 
with  his  three  marriages  and  his 
open  affairs  and  his  almost  total 
estrangement  from  his  grown 
children,  not  to  mention  the  star- 
tling frequency  with  which  he 
finds  excuses  to  dress  in  women's 
clothing.  Many  of  his  fellow  Re- 
publicans despise  him  for  his  sup- 
port of  gay  rights  and  abortion 
rights  and  immigrants,  for  the 
confiscatory  gun  laws  he  enforced 
while  mayor  of  New  York  City, 
and  for  having  a  personality  that 
is  irreducibly  New  York.  Richard 
Viguerie,  the  venerable  right- 
wing  mail-order  guru,  threatened 
to  travel  around  the  country  campaigning  against 
Giuliani  were  he  to  win  the  nomination.  Richard 
Land  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  as- 
serted that  "the  mayor's  position  on  abortion 
couldn't  be  more  repugnant  to  pro-lifers."  Focus 
on  the  Family  founder  James  Dobson  said  simply 
that  he  "cannot,  and  will  not,  vote  for  Rudy  Giu- 
liani in  2008.  It  is  an  irrevocable  decision." 

Giuliani  clearly  is  a  new  kind  of  Republican.  In 
this  he  is  following  a  trail  blazed  by,  of  all  people, 
Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton.  It  is  more  than  a  coin- 
cidence, after  all,  that  both  the  front-runners  of 
the  two  major  parties  were  elected  to  high  public 
office  in  New  York — and,  for  that  matter,  that 
the  person  most  commonly  named  as  a  possible 


third-party  candidate  is  Giuliani's  successor  as 
mayor,  Michael  Bloomberg.  New  York  has  always 
been  where  America  happens  first.  As  the  na- 
tion's most  populous  city,  as  its 
financial  and  intellectual  capital, 
and  as  a  magnet  for  ambitious  and 
creative  immigrants  from  all 
points,  domestic  and  foreign,  it 
has  set  the  course  for  most  of  the 
nation's  history.  Furious  battles 
over  just  who  is  an  American,  and 
just  what  that  means,  have  been 
waged  in  the  city's  streets  for  the 
past  three  hundred  years.  Histor- 
ically, much  of  the  nation's  po- 
litical energy  has  been  expended 
trying  to  contain  the  money  pow- 
er situated  on  Wall  Street. 
Now,  with  its  great  financial 
markets,  the  city  finds  itself  at  the  fulcrum  of 
the  globalized  economy.  New  York — or  at  least 
Manhattan — first  began  the  process  of  deindus- 
trialization  more  than  a  century  ago.  Its  econo- 
my today  revolves  around  finance,  real  estate, 
and  intellectual  capital,  and  several  of  its  districts 
are  teeming  with  upscale,  self-employed,  white- 
collar  individuals  working  out  of  their  homes — 
that  breed  of  post-industrial  workers  Bill  Clin- 
ton's Labor  Secretary  Robert  Reich  labeled 
"symbolic  analysts." 

Yet  the  city's  spectacular  transformation  over 
the  past  two  decades  also  masks  the  moldering 
problems  of  the  new  economy.  New  York's 
demographics  presage  the  demographics  of  Amer- 


Kevin  Baker  s  most  recent  novel,  Strivers  Row,  is  the  final  installment  in  his  "City  of  Fire"  trilogy  about  New  York 
City.  His  last  article  for  Harper's  Magazine,  "Trivial  Pursuit,"  appeared  in  the  October  2006  issue. 
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ica,  as  its  middle  class  is  squeezed  down  or  out 
and  the  city  separates  into  the  spectacularly 
wealthy  and  the  isolated  poor.  Nearly  one  in  ten 
Manhattan  households  lias  assets  of  more  than  a 
million  dollars,  and  an  average  Manhattan  apart- 
ment costs  $1.3  million.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Bronx  is  the  poorest  urban  county  in  America,  and 
one  quarter  of  all  New  York  City  families  with 
children — some  1.5  million  people — live  below 


the  poverty  line.  More  of  these  families  live  in 
homeless  shelters  now  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past  twenty-five  years. 

Hillary  Clinton  may  have  been  a  New  York 
outsider  when  she  ran  for  the  Senate  in  2000,  but 
she  nonetheless  fit  perfectly  into  the  city's  polit- 
ical landscape,  in  large  part  because  she  was  in- 
strumental in  creating  it.  Manhattan  was  in  many 
ways  the  culmination  of  all  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  been  working  toward  for  thirty  years. 

The  Clintons'  political  evolution  began  during 
their  thankless  job  running  George  McGovern's 
1972  campaign  for  president  in  Texas.  The  cam- 
paign was  an  indictment  of  "the  system"  itself,  a 
guerrilla  insurgency  waged  against  what  were 
seen  as  the  corrupt,  hypocritical  power  brokers  in 


both  parties,  all  the  Nixons  and  the  Humplte 
the  Daleys  and  the  Johnsons,  with  their  1J.li 
war  and  their  failed  cities  and  the  explosive  ki 
tensions  they  had  failed  to  ameliorate.  Althl 
the  Clintons'  candidate  would  go  down  to  a  cU 
ing  defeat,  their  revolution  would  prevail,  fj 
in  ways  that  anyone  had  predicted.  The  old  ji 
er  brokers  would  be  swept  away,  along  witla 
ditional  liberal  and  conservative  politics.  \fa 
the  Clintons  learned  frorrjjj 
and  would  learn  and 
again  over  the  course  of  ie 
many  years  in  politics,  wa?,h 
pn  igressivism  could  beat 
vanced  only  in  the  mosii 
cremental  installments,. n 
only  with  the  imprimat  i 
powerful  corporate  and  fi.au  - 
cial  elites.  They  would  ad  it 
sort  of  "post-ideological"  A 
tics  a  politics  that  abandie 
the  old  ideologies  and  cla  le 
none  of  its  own. 

The  term  "post-ideoloci, 
politics"  once  primarily  retire 
to  the  technocratic  best-,i( 
brightest  approach  of  h 
Kennedy    Administrate 
but  in  America  today  tst 
ideological  politics  gene  11 
progresses  under  the  rubr  c 
the  Clintons'  preferred,   ii 
leading  "third  way,"  or  "t  in 
gulation" — which  is  re  11 
more  the  politics  of  the  p  isi 
ble  as  Bill  and  Hill  came  tod E 
derstand  it.  In  programntii 
terms,  the  new  Demociqr 
Party  differs  little  from  thea , 
ties  that  now  dominate  .ti  L 
land  and  France  and  Gernnj  \ 
and  Japan.  All  of  these  pad^  r 
embrace  globalization,  ah 
anced  budgets,  and  a  broa;o 
cial  tolerance.  They  still  seek  to  maintain  s,d 
semblance  of  their  old  social-welfare  systems.™ 
they  have  largely  ceded  economic  primacja 
their  national  banks,  or  the  European  Unio^d 
the  global  markets.  Moreover — much  like  ■ 
York  City — they  have  accepted  the  slow  bujij 
exorable  submergence  of  all  public  space  A 
the  private  sector  and  the  widening  gap  betv  si 
those  citizens  who  are  equipped  to  thrive  irh 
global  economy  and  those  who  are  not. 

Rudolph  Giuliani  was  also  a  Democrat  for  1c 
Govern  in  1972.  This  may  startle  some  toi| 
but  it  is  really  not  that  surprising  when  one  <  n 
siders  that  Giuliani  managed  to  wrangle  no  m 
er  than  three  separate  exemptions  from  the  djfl 
Much  like  Bill  Clinton,  he  saw  himself  as  a  rr<3| 
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"Steiglitz's  New  York,"  by  James  Fee.  Courtesy  the  artist's  al 
and  Craig  Krull  Gallery,  Santa  Monica,  Call  nl 


?  of  the  new  class,  unwilling  to  risk  his  life  in 

inwinnable  war  perpetrated  by  a  bankrupt 

blishment.  While  running  for  mayor  of  one 

le  most  liberal  cities  in  America  as  a  Repub- 

i,  he  had  to  position  himself  as  another  post- 

logical  politician,  breaking  dramatically  with 

failed  politics  of  the  past — a  formulation  that 

>ed  to  be  perfect  for  fin  de  siecle  New  York. 

l''he  great  drama  of  this  election  season,  perhaps 

11  great  drama  of  American  politics  for  years 

ej  ome,  will  be  the  attempt  of  this  consum- 

[\  ely  opportunistic  and  wily  politician  to  bend 

!!  Republican  Party  to  his  will — to  break  with 

: ;  failed  politics  of  its  past.  The  Republican  Par- 

1  lat  Giuliani  would  build  in  its  place  would  dif- 

ittle — at  least  ideologically — from  the  new 

,iocratic  Party  that  the  Clintons  built  in  their 

\  image  nearly  two  decades  before. 

1  et  as  we  have  learned  once  again  in  Iraq,  the 

lj  i  can  never  be  separate  from  the  means.  There 

i  important  difference  between  the  Democrats 

Giuliani's  twenty-first-century  Republicans, 

it  revolves  around  the  man  himself.  In  the 

i '  politics,  the  candidate  is  everything.  The 

^-ideological  party  distinguishes  itself  from  its 

Ms  not  through  any  particular  program  or  deep 

|al  conviction  so  much  as  by  the  character 

(  the  charisma  of  its  particular  leader — its 

|  cozy,  or  its  Berlusconi,  or  its  Clinton — and  by 

!l  irand-selling  strategies.  Giuliani  would  like  to 

J  his  own  name  to  that  list  and  he  may  well  sue- 

id,  for  the  "brand"  with  which  he  is  indelibly 

:ed  in  the  American  mind  is  "strength." 


E  UNGOVERNABLE  CITY 

jiuliani  drew  a  different  lesson  than  the  Clin- 
i  in  his  early  political  experiences.  He  watched 
winning  side  in  the  1972  election  and  inter- 
red a  strategy  that  was  honed  by  the  likes  of 
orge  Wallace,  Barry  Goldwater,  Richard 
on,  and  Ronald  Reagan  over  the  course  of 
rly  two  decades.  That  strategy  can  best  be  de- 
bed  as  a  sort  of  "anti-populism,"  a  worldview 
which  the  well-off  are  continually  beset  by 
poor,  the  privileged  by  the  disinherited,  the 
ite  by  the  black.  The  remarkable  accomplish- 
nt  of  Giuliani  was  how  he  was  able  to  use  this 
rative  of  disorder  to  gain  power  in  New  York, 
ty  1993,  the  year  of  Giuliani's  first  successful 
lpaign  for  mayor  of  New  York,  the  city  had 
n  in  urban-crisis  mode  for  a  generation, 
lliani  had  already  come  close  to  beating 
nocrat  David  Dinkins  in  1989,  mostly  on 
basis  of  the  reputation  Giuliani  had  gained 
in  extraordinarily  aggressive  U.S.  Attorney 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  one  who 
i  taken  on  drug  dealers,  mob  bosses,  crooked 
iticians,  and  Wall  Street  swindlers  alike — 
!  won.  Now  circumstances  made  him  a  fa- 


1HE  GREAT  DRAMA  OF  THIS 

ELECTION  SEASON  WILL  BE 

GIULIANI'S  ATTEMPT  TO  BEND  THE 

REPUBLICAN  PARTY  TO  HIS  WILL 


vorite  to  win  the  office  that  had  barely  eluded 
him  four  years  before.  Crime,  drugs,  homeless- 
ness,  joblessness,  filth,  and  incivility  seemed  to 
be  intractable  problems,  and  the  common  wis- 
dom was  that  something  about  the  urban  condi- 
tion itself  was  broken  beyond  repair.  New  York, 
in  a  description  first  popularized  by  the  sociolo- 
gist Nathan  Glazer  in  a  1961  Commentary  arti- 
cle, had  become  "ungovernable." 

This  conclusion  was  widely  accepted  by  the  lo- 
cal and  national  media,  and  reinforced  by  a  cottage 
industry  of  books  and  movies.  Film  after  film — 
from  The  French  Connection  to  The  Panic  in  Nee- 
dle Park  to  Midnight  Cowboy,  from  The  Warriors 
to  Escape  from  New  York  to  Little  Murders;  from 
Taxi  Driver  to  Joe 
to    Death    Wish — 
depicted  New  York 
as  virtually  a  post- 
apocalyptic   land- 
scape, one  in  which 
vigilante  violence 
was  increasingly  jus- 
tifiable. Books  such 
as  William  Buckley's 

snarky  Unmaking  of  a  Mayor;  Ken  Auletta's  The 
Streets  Were  Paved  with  Gold;  and  Tom  Wolfe's 
Bonfire  of  the  Vanities  made  a  more  serious  case  for 
the  hopelessness  of  New  York.  The  consensus  of 
these  volumes  was  that  the  fall  had  been  brought 
about  mainly  by  moral  lassitude.  Liberal  politicians 
and  other  elites — so  this  narrative  of  disorder 
went — had  "gone  soft"  on  crime  and  poverty, 
probably  out  of  a  misguided  sense  of  racial  guilt. 
New  York  was  spending  well  beyond  its  means, 
coddling  the  city's  enormous  population  of  wel- 
fare recipients,  and  creating  a  "culture  of  pover- 
ty" among  blacks  and  Hispanics.  Meanwhile  the 
white  working  class  staggered  under  the  result- 
ing tax  burden.  Society  was  falling  apart  as  the  po- 
lice were  prevented  from  maintaining  law  and 
order  and  intimidated  liberals  confined  them- 
selves, in  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan's  famous 
phrase,  to  "defining  deviancy  down." 

Alongside  these  seminal  works  were  breathless 
media  reports  about  the  new  "superpredators"- 
amoral  teenagers  run  amok — and  the  pseudo- 
science  of  books  like  The  BeU  Curve,  the  infamous 
racial  screed  by  Charles  Murray  and  Richard 
Herrnstein,  which  claimed  to  offer  scientific 
"proof"  that  blacks  and  Hispanics  were  innate- 
ly, genetically  less  intelligent  than  whites  and 
Asians.  On  its  publication  in  1994,  The  Bell 
Curve  was  defended  even  in  such  mainstream 
publications  as  Newsweek  and  The  New  York 
Times  Book  Review,  wherein  Times  science  re- 
porter Malcolm  Browne  agreed  that  the  authors 
made  "a  strong  case"  and  worried  that  the  time 
was  approaching  when  American  society  had 
the  "right — perhaps  even  the  duty — to  strength- 
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en  our  species'  cognitive  defenses  against  an  in- 
creasingly dangerous  global  environment." 

Most  of  this  was  hysteria.  New  York,  like  most 
great  world  cities,  has  always  attracted  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  poor,  bumptious  ethnic  im- 
migrants. They  rioted  on  a  regular  basis  through- 
out the  nineteenth  century,  in  numbers  and  with 
a  ferocity  that  dwarfed  later  disturbances.  The 
Civil  War  draft  riots  of  1863  remain  to  this  day  the 
deadliest  civil  disturbance  in  American  history. 
The  city  was  commonly  known  as  "the  Volcano," 
and  it  was  widely  considered  a  nest  of  iniquity,  a 
raucous,  dangerous,  and  uncivil  place,  always  on 
the  verge  ot  exploding  into  anarchy. 

The  city  has  also  been  racked  by  many  devas- 
tating economic  downturns  and  depressions, 

including  those  of 
the  18  30s,  1850s, 
1870s,  1890s,  1910s, 
1930s,  and  late 
1980s.  The  Great 
Depression  brought 
so  much  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty, 
such  a  breakdown  in 
the  social  order,  that 
the  homeless  were  emboldened  to  build  shacks  tor 
themselves  (some  out  ot  brick)  in  the  middle  of 
Central  Park's  Great  Lawn,  then  still  under  con- 
struction. The  city's  corrupt  Tammany  leaders 
largely  ignored  such  scenes.  They  preferred  to 
continue  stealing  money  by  the  bushelful  while 
periodically  sending  out  the  police  to  suppress 
demonstrations  in  brutal,  bloody  displays  offeree. 
The  years  after  World  War  II  saw  another  seis- 
mic realignment  of  the  city's  economy,  though 
few  people  recognized  it  at  the  time.  Rampant 
deindustrialization  meant  that  tor  the  first  time, 
relatively  good-paying  blue-collar  jobs  no  longer 
were  available  to  the  new  immigtants  still  pour- 
ing into  the  city,  this  time  mostly  from  the  rural 
South,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Combined  with  white  flight,  the  underac- 
knowledged  phenomenon  ot  black  flight,  ill- 
conceived  urban  housing  policies,  and  consecu- 
tive plagues  of  heroin,  guns,  AIDS,  and  crack 
cocaine,  this  lack  ot  low-skilled  jobs  cteated  an 
urban  crisis  that  infected  every  major  city  in  the 
country,  leaving  many  ot  them  even  worse  oft 
than  New  York. 

It  is  undeniable  that  New  York  had  many 
real  problems  that  could  not  simply  be  wished 
away.  Its  Tammany  ward  heelers  were  too  often 
replaced  by  fake  liberals  who  continued  the  old 
corruption  while  spewing  a  lot  ot  revolutionary 
doggerel.  Rut  there  is  also  considerable  evidence 
that  most  of  the  city's  problems  had  started 
to  abate  well  before  Rudolph  Giuliani  took 
power  in  1993.  Dinkins,  the  city's  first  African- 
American  mayor,  signed  into  law  a  tax  surcharge 


that  put  six  thousand  more  police  officers  olji 
streets.  1  le  also  hired  a  pair  ot  dynamic  new!  -" 
ers,  Ray  Kelly  as  police  commissioner  and  Wi>  >- 
Bratton  as  head  of  New  York's  transit  pc«  - 
During  Dinkins's  term  the  city's  murder  ratm 
by   1  5.7  percent,  robbery  fell  by  14-6  per^jt 
burglary  tell  by  17.6  percent,  and  auto  thetlfi 
by  2  5.8  percent.  The  city's  crime  rate  dropp4(i 
all  seven  FBI  major-felony  categories  for  thJLr- 
time  in  neatly  four  decades. 

Similarly,  the  notorious  porn  shops  and  rrljp 
houses  along  42nd  Street  that  Giuliani  woulii  p 
ii  i  laim  to  have  closed  himself  had  in  fact  aim  :- 
been  shuttered  as  the  city  began  the  transfolfJ 
tion  ot  Times  Square  into  a  Disney  fantasia.  In«  \ 
the  last  graffiti-covered  subway  car  had  heenjal  l 
en  off  the  line  in  1989,  under  Mayor  Ed  Mi 
Even  the  "squeegee  men" — homeless  indivijj  ]■ 
who  wiped  the  windshields  of  cars  against  I- 
owners'  wishes  and  then  hassled  them  for  aj  i 
ment,  and  whom  Giuliani  would  make  the  eml  I 
of  New  York's  perpetual  disorder — had  beefll  t 
moved  from  the  streets  by  the  time  Giuliani  H  i 
the  oath  of  office  on  January  1 ,  1994- 

Thus  nearly  every  major  accomplishment!!  I 
( iiuliani  points  to  today  either  had  already  H 
achieved  or  was  well  on  the  way  to  being  achiH 
by  the  time  he  became  mayor.  But  all  of  to 
facts  threatened — and  still  do  threaten — the! 
vailing  narrative  that  New  York  had  become  ■ 
governable."  To  accept  the  notion  that  the  era 
decline  was  not  a  moral  lesson — that  its  leadeil 
was  no  worse  and  often  better  than  it  had  bed! 
the  past;  that  it  was  hampered  by  recognizl 
economic  and  social  problems,  most  of  whi<l 
had  endured  before  and  which  were  now  b« 
largely  solved  or  ameliorated — would  be  tc^ 
turn  the  1993  campaign  to  the  plane  of  defin 
reality,  a  place  where  Giuliani  could  not  wir 

THE  RACE  RACE 

Giuliani  countered  the  encouraging  statia 
with  a  ruthless  campaign  designed  to  ream 
New  Yorkers'  worst  fears  about  their  city,  va 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine  would  call  'i 
race  race."  In  part  this  effort  was  viciously  a 
lentlessly  personal,  designed  to  challenge  D  Id 
ins's  very  legitimacy  as  mayor.  Often  the  ctj 
work  was  done  by  surrogates,  such  as  Giuli 
crony  Jackie  Mason,  the  comedian,  who  publll 
dismissed  Dinkins  as  nothing  but  "a  fancy  shva "^ 
with  a  mustache."  The  same  Times  article  n 
a  more  harrowing  incident  in  the  fall  of  199/a 
which  Giuliani  gave  a  profanity-laced  sped 
that  inflamed  a  mob  of  some  10,000  "rauo« 
beer-drinking,  overwhelmingly  white  policel 
ficers"  who  had  just  finished  a  march  on  (j 
Hall  to  protest  a  Dinkins-backed  proposal! 
civilian  oversight  of  police-misconduct  cd 
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ts.  Many  in  the  mob  spewed  racial  epithets 
;arried  signs  condemning  Dinkins  in  gross- 
:ial  terms,  including  one  that  read,  "Dump 
/ashroom  attendant!"  Giuliani's  complicity 
tis  disgraceful  incident  was  dutifully  con- 
led  by  the  media  . . .  which  nonetheless  val- 
d  the  same  stereotypes.  Hence  Janice  C. 
ison's  noting  in  Time  magazine  that  "Dink- 
omes  off  as  a  courtly  but  unimaginative  bu- 
:rat  with  a  taste  for  fussy  clothes  and  fancy 
m  nonies."  What  right  did  this  black  man  have 
ce  clothes,  civic  ceremonies,  or  facial  adorn- 
to  be  mayor  at  all? 
eking  to  elide  the  steadily  dropping  crime  sta- 
les, Giuliani  resorted  to  more  racial  code, 
?ing  in  a  speech  that  Dinkins  "might  as  well 
held  a  ceremony  in  which  he  turned  the 
iborhoods  over  to  the  drug  dealers.  As  far  as 
oncerned,  there  is  no  future  in  surrender." 
f  very  slogan  of  his  1993  campaign,  "One 
dard,  One  City,"  implied  that  somehow 
-c  New  Yorkers  were  getting  away  with 
lathing  under  a  black  mayor.  Sure,  crime 
it  be  falling,  but  what  really  mattered  to 
Yorkers  was  something  called  "quality  of 
—a  nebulous  state  of  grace  that  was  thwart- 
/  all  signs  of  disorder  on  the  streets,  from 
fyi  drug  dealing  to  aggressive  panhandling  to 
)llected  trash,  and  of  course  those  darn 
egee  men. 

Quality  of  life"  provided  Giuliani  a  more 
iced  appeal  to  a  group  who  were  rapidly 
ming  the  racially  divided  city's  most  sought- 
swing  voters.  These  were  white  liberals, 
!  generally  caricatured  in  New  York  as  "Up- 
JCest  Side  liberals."  Open  race-baiting  se- 
el Giuliani's  base  only  in  what  might  be 
d  the  "red  states"  of  New  York,  the  outer 
ughs  of  Staten  Island,  Queens,  and  parts  of 
iklyn,  where  he  had  already  captured  large 
ferities  among  white  ethnics  during  his  previ- 
run  for  mayor.  Yet  race-baiting  remained  re- 
jhnt  to  the  relatively  affluent,  white  social  lib- 
II ;  who  inhabited  much  of  Manhattan  and  the 
I  dier  sections  of  Brooklyn.  Even  though  many 
nese  voters  had  become  more  conservative 
I  the  years — or  had  been  replaced  by  younger, 
fe  conservative  voters — they  still  would  not 
ntenance  an  openly  racist  appeal. 
.  iuliani  had  already  displayed  a  canny  instinct 
>  >ackaging  himself  to  New  York  liberals.  In  his 
t  and  a  half  years  as  U.S.  Attorney  he  had  in- 
i  d  repeatedly  that  prosecuting  white-collar 
'  linals  was  just  as  important  as  prosecuting 
i  :t  thugs,  and  he  seemed  to  prove  it  through 
i  stunts  as  manacling  together  seventeen  Wall 
|et  traders  and  executives  arrested  on  drug 
l  ges  and  parading  them  through  Foley  Square 
i  wer  Manhattan  to  the  U.S.  Courthouse,  and 
Arresting  Goldman,  Sachs  executives  at  their 


offices  and  marching  them  (one  of  them  in  hand- 
cuffs) past  their  stunned  colleagues.  No  matter 
that  four  of  his  most  publicized  Wall  Street  con- 
victions were  overturned  on  appeal;  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  truly  impartial  scourge  of  the  corrupt  had 
been  fully  established. 

In  his  second  run  for  mayor,  Giuliani's  "qual- 
ity of  life"  appeal  brilliantly  bundled  together 
any  number  of  the  quotidian  irritations  of  living 
in  a  large  and  turbulent  metropolis.  And  with 
the  use  of  select  code  words — such  as  the  "sur- 
render" of  the  streets  or  "One  Standard,  One 
City" — Giuliani  was  able  to  subtly  link  these 
frustrations  to  a  racial  root  cause.  In  this,  Giuliani 
was  aided  by  Dinkins's  maladroit  handling  of  a 
number  of  searing  racial  incidents,  including  the 
boycott  of  a  Korean- American  grocery  in  Brook- 
lyn, an  anti-Semitic  race  riot  in  Crown  Heights, 
and  the  ongoing  hate-mongering  of  black  racial 


extremists  such  as  Alton  Maddox,  Vernon  Ma- 
son, and  Sonny  Carson.  Giuliani  used  such  inci- 
dents to  create  a  sort  of  siege  mentality,  in  which 
whites,  already  harassed  at  every  turn  by  squee- 
gee men,  trash  storms,  and  peddlers,  were  on  the 
verge  of  losing  control  of  the  city  entirely — 
maybe  were  even  at  the  precipice  of  some  sort  of 
apocalyptic  racial  massacre. 

This  narrative  was  echoed  by  various  white, 
media,  and  political  elites — many  of  them  os- 
tensible liberals.  Michael  Tomasky,  writing  a 
post-election  analysis  in  The  Nation  (The  Na- 
tion!), would  insist,  "Above  all,  there  must  be  a 
single  standard  for  civil  behavior."  Senator  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan,  in  an  April  1993  speech — 
one  that  echoed  Giuliani's  campaign  in  its  title, 
"No  Surrender" — asked  an  audience  that  in- 
cluded Dinkins  himself  to  contemplate  "what  in 
New  York  City  is  better  today  than  it  was  fifty 
years  ago."  His  answer  was  that  nothing  was 


graph  of  a  demonstration  against  police  violence  and  Mayor  Giuliani  after  the 
of  Amadou  Diallo,  February  1999  ©  Andrew  Lichtenstein/Corbis  Sygma 
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hotter.  I  le  noted  the  low  crime  rate  ol  1943  hul 
somehow  negle*  ted  to  mention  that  the  city  had 
been  drained  o(  young  nun  h>  World  W  ai  11.  or 
thai  il  was  nonetheless  racked  by  a  major  race 
riot  in  that  halcyon  yeai  Yet  the  New  York  rimes 
columnist  Sam  Ri  iherts  lauded  Moynihan,  among 
others,  as  ".1  profile  in  candoi  lot  articulating 
America's  unspoken  obsession  with  race,"  and,  in 
the  following  week's  column,  insisted  that  not 
onl\  was  our  tolerant  e  lor  violence  wa}  too  high 
bin  so,  too,  was  the  level  "I  violent  crime  itself, 
"no  matter  what  the  m.iumh  s  say." 

This  idea  that  statistics  that  is,  verifiable 
facts  no  longei  mattered  became  .1  leitmotif  oi 
Giuliani's  campaign.  A  poll  l  iken  the  same  year 
indicated  thai  some  58  percent  ol  New  Yorkers  re- 
ported that  the\  felt  less  safe  than  they  had  hack 
in  198°,  when  the  crime  rate  was  in  fact  breaking 
all  records  but  when  they  still  had  themselves  a 
while  man  in  charge.  John  Taylor,  writing  11 1 
York  magazine,  conceded  that  Now  Yorkers  might 
in  fat  1  be  safer  but  claimed  they  felt  less  safe  because 
die  lew  remaining  crimes  were  especially  brutal  and 
capricious  "Entire  families  are  exec  uted  in  drug 
wars.  Teenagers  kill  each  other  over  sneakers. 
Robbers  casually  shoot  victims  even  it  they  have 
surrendered  wallets.  The  proliferation  oi  carja<  k 
ings  moans  people  are  no  longer  safe  even  in  their 
automobiles."  1\  hoing  Roberts  ol  the  rimes,  \\  asft 
ington  Post  columnist  Richard  Cohen  chimed  in 
with  an  October  1993  column  that  asserted,  "Aside 
from  the  deranged,  there's  not  a  single  C  Jothamite 
who  thinks  it  has  gotten  better  under  Dinkins 
no  matter  what  his  statistics  sa\ ." 

No  matter  what  his  statistics  say!  It  could  no 
longer  be  maintained  that  crime,  or  unempkn 
ment,  or  am  other  problem  facing  New  York  was 
due  to  this  or  that  objective  cause,  which  might 
viekl  some  practical  solution.  New  York's  plight 
had  become  one  big  moral  parable,  about  a  cul- 
ture oi  permissiveness,  fostered  by  a  black  mayor, 
on  behall  oi  his  black  constituents.  ( !ohen  pro- 
vided a  pies,  jew  definition  of  our  post  ideologi 
cal  politics,  writing,  "When  Giuliani  emphasi  es 
ci\  k  responsibilities  and  collective  obligations 
not  just  welt. ue,  but  work  as  well — he  is  sounding 
no  different  from  Clinton  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign. It's  the  sort  of  rhetoric  that  won  v  'linton  the 
label  'new  rat'      and  has  elected  politi- 

cians ot  all  races  toi  11  v  halls  in(  'lowland,  1  Ions 
ton,  1  os  \m\  le  and  Jersey  ^  n\.  Sometimes  it 
nuns  1  ,  w  Democrat'  is  a  Republican." 

.  h  the  brand  is  more  impor- 
11  1  s  was  pre*  isely  the  sort  ot 
,  Rudolph  Giuliani  could 
thru  i  n  P,i\   199  \  Giuliani  signifi- 
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ies  1      Manhattan,  28,000  in 
6,0C  the  Bronx,  therebx 


transforming  a  narrow  loss  into  a  narrow 
i\.  According  to  Giuliani  biographer! 
Siegel,  polls  showed  Giuliani  cspei  nlly  "; 
ing  gains  among  Upper  West  Side  Liberal  J 
en  defecting  from  Dinkins  on  the  crime  iJ 
Nor  was  this  a  passing  conversion.  In  thi| 
lowing  election,  in  1997,  C  iuiliani  won  .1  rri 
i\  among  these  white,  upscale,  oiue  liberal) 
ers,  cruising  easily  to  victory  against  I 
Messinger,  an  opponent  who  was  herself  a 
ular  Upper  West  Side  liberal,  Giuliani! 
done  the  seemingly  impossible.  He  had  tl 
aged  to  line  up  supposedly  liberal  Northeal 
Democrats  behind  a  campaign  ot  racial  teaifl 
hatred,  with  a  dexterity  that  would  havc| 
kail  Rove,  or  Bill  (.  'linton,  to  shame. 


DO-NOTHING  MAYOR 

Giuliani's  two  terms  as  mayor  are  the  only 
tive  office  he  has  ever  held,  and  true  to  the 
ideological  politics  ol  the  1990s,  he  achieve 
most  nothing  ot  significance  in  that  time 
presented  no  sweeping  vision  ot  his  city's  fu 
built  no  great  public  buildings,  instituted  n< 
reforms,  and  in  fa<  t  made  no  meaningful  effc 
restructure  New  York  along  either  liberal  01 
servative  lines.  In  true  Clintonian  fashion 
political  tort une  was  largely  a  function  ot  the 
[ones  index,  w  hi*,  h  stood  at   J.754.09  the  da 


took  office  and  opened  at  10,1  $6.99  the  day  h 
It  is  true  that  crime  continued  to  drop  pr 
itously  during  Giuliani's  mayoral  reign — as  ilj 
all  around  the  country,  tor  mam  reasons.  Giu 
credited  the  decline  mostly  to  a  "CompSt 
computer-driven  system  brought  in  by  his  new   I 
Iko  commissioner,  William  Bratton — origi 
a  Dinkins  hire — then  forced  Bratton  out  whet 
began  to  steal  some  ot  Giuliani's  own  spotli 
Meanwhile,  police  response  time  actually 
d  by  24  percent  in  his  first  term,  and  the 
centage  ot  felony  arrests  leading  to  an  int 
ment  dropped  by  almost  one  third. 

The  city's  public  schools,  a  perennial  sourq 
despair,  continued  to  decay,  while  C  iuiliani  tot 
out  three  different  chancellors  over  various  1 
ial  disagreements,  lie  removed  (uWOOO  N 
Yorkers  from  the  welfare  rolls,  with  methods  | 
the  courts  repeatedly  struck  down  as  illegal  . 
arbitrary.  What  happened  to  most  ol  these  peo 
how  they  managed  to  live  and  where,  is  simply 
recorded  just  as  it  is  not  recorded  what  h 
pened  to  the  more  than  8  million  people  v 
were  thrown  ofl  the  rolls  by  Bill  <,  Clinton's  natid 
"welt. ire  reform." 

What  Giuliani  relied  upon  to  rule  were  regt 
authoritarian  gestures.  1  le  screamed  at  report 
during  [Mess  conferences  .u\^\  ranted  at  caller.' 
his  radio  show;  tried  to  cur  ofl  city  funding  fi 
nonprofit  AIDS  hospice  that  had  dared  to  cr 
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him;  attempted  to  censor  controversial  art;  and 

j  [  berantly  picked  fights  with  unpopular  out-of- 

ners,  such  as  Yassir  Arafat,  or  the  entire  state 

|  Virginia,  which  had  balked  at  accepting  New 

k's  garbage. 

Lace  never  went  away  either.  Without  quite 
ng  so,  Giuliani  made  it  clear  that  white  people 
lid  no  longer  be  on  the  defensive  in  his  city, 
administration  was  punctuated  by  a  series  of 
f  incidents,  including  the  fatal  shooting  of 
ladou  Diallo,  an  unarmed  man  mistaken  for  a 
ist  by  four  plainclothes  police  detectives  who 
d  forty-one  unanswered  bullets  at  him;  the 
il  shooting  of  a  club  security  guard,  Patrick 
rismond,  after  he  was  approached  at  random 
indercover  narcotics  officers  who  insisted  that 
sell  them  crack;  and  the  brutal  rape  of  a  sus- 
t,  Abner  Louima,  by  police  officers  armed 
h  a  broken  broom  handle. 
Vny  protests  over  such  actions  were  usually 
eted  with  indifference  or  renewed  shows  of 
:e  on  the  part  of  the  mayor.  Giuliani  con- 
nted  mourners  of  the  world's  AIDS  victims 
h  police  snipers  on  the  roof  of  City  Hall,  in- 
udated  demonstrators  by  ensuring  that  they 
nt  as  much  time  as  possible  being  put  "through 
system,"  and  summoned  an  unnerving  array 
leavily  armed  police,  complete  with  hovering 
icopters,  to  virtually  "lock  down"  part  of 
rlem  when  a  noxious  black  nationalist  dared 
(hold  a  rally  there.  In  the  case  of  Dorismond, 
■  murdered  guard,  Giuliani  went  so  far  as  to  il- 
ally  open  and  leak  the  contents  of  his  juvenile 
ice  file  to  the  public. 

rhis  sort  of  behavior  came  to  seem  like  more 
n  just  pandering,  perhaps  even  an  authentic  ex- 
■ssion  of  Giuliani's  ceaselessly  belligerent  out- 
ik.  His  aggressive  pursuit  of  so  many  demons 
ix  the  course  of  his  mayoralty  eventually  began 
erode  his  popularity.  He  pursued  street  ven- 
:s,  saloon  dancers,  and — in  a  now  famous  radio 
>adcast — even  people  who  loved  their  pet  fer- 
s.  Clearly  adrift  during  his  last  few  months  in 
ice,  he  informed  his  wife  and  children  that  he 
uld  be  seeking  a  divorce  at  a  public  press  con- 
ence;  brazenly  squired  his  new  mistress  about 
vn;  and  freely  related  to  the  tabloids  the  details 
how  prostate  cancer  had  affected  his  sex  life.  His 
11  numbers  continued  to  sag,  while  the  end  of 
i  term-limited  time  in  office  loomed  with  no  ob- 
)us  political  destination  on  the  horizon. 


PTEMBER  II  RELAUNCH 

In  retrospect,  it  is  clear  that  Giuliani's  han- 
ng  of  the  attack  on  September  11,  2001,  and  its 
ermath  was  largely  a  debacle.  Our  image  of 
udy"  as  the  hero  of  that  day — as  "America's 
lyor" — is  the  residue  of  the  uncharacteristic 
ivitas  and  responsibility  he  displayed  in  those 


first  few  days,  the  grace  note  he  struck  when  he 
stood  before  the  television  cameras  and  told  the 
world  that  the  "number  of  casualties  will  be  more 
than  any  of  us  can  bear,"  but  that  "New  York  is 
still  here,"  and  that  we  "should  act  bravely,  we 
should  act  in  a  tolerant  way." 

Giuliani  himself  was  fortunate  to  still  be  there. 
Against  the  advice  of  numerous  security  experts, 
he  had  insisted  on  situating  a  lavish,  $61 
million  emergency  "command  bunker"  on  the 
twenty-third  floor  of  the  forty-seven-story  7  World 
Trade  Center  tower.  The  tower  contained  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  different  emergency  generators 
and  sat  over  109,000  gallons  of  oil  in  a  Con  Ed 
substation;  the  command  bunker  added  another, 
unprotected,  6,000- 


As  NEW  YORK'S  MAYOR,  THE  ONLY 

ELECTIVE  OFFICE  HE  HAS  EVER 

HELD,  GIULIANI  ACHIEVED  ALMOST 

NOTHING  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 


gallon  fuel  tank  sus- 
pended above  the 
mezzanine.  When 
burning  debris  from 
the  twin  towers  fell 
on  7  World  Trade,  it 
went  up  like  "a  blow- 
torch," in  the  words 
of  investigative  re- 
porters Wayne  Banett  and  Dan  Collins,  who  note 
in  Grand  Illusion,  The  Untold  Story  of  Rudy  Giu- 
liani and  9/1 J  that  Giuliani's  defenseless  fuel  tank 
acted  as  a  giant  fuse. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Management  that 
Giuliani  created  failed  utterly  to  coordinate  res- 
cue efforts  between  the  city's  Police  and  Fire  De- 
partments. Even  worse,  it  also  failed  to  ensure 
that  the  New  York  Fire  Department  had  an  ef- 
fective system  for  communicating  with  itself — a 
deficiency  that  had  been  exposed  by  the  original 
1993  attack  on  the  World  Trade  Center,  and 
one  that  led  eight  years  later  to  hundreds  of  fire- 
fighters' being  cut  off  in  the  towers,  without  any 
way  of  receiving  word  that  the  buildings  were 
about  to  collapse.  Giuliani,  on-site  throughout  the 
disaster,  made  no  attempt  to  devise  any  other 
means  to  keep  the  firefighters  informed.  In  2004, 
as  New  York  Times  reporters  Jim  Dwyer  and  Kevin 
Hynn  make  clear  in  their  book  102  Minutes,  Giu- 
liani lied  against  the  memory  of  these  men,  false- 
ly testifying  before  a  fawning  9/1 1  Commission 
that  they  had  refused  orders  to  evacuate. 

In  the  days  and  weeks  after  the  attack,  Giu- 
liani failed  to  ensure  that  the  workers  digging 
out  Ground  Zero  had  adequate  protection 
against  hazardous  waste,  an  oversight  that  it 
now  seems  may  have  led  to  serious,  long-term 
health  consequences  for  thousands;  proposed 
that  his  term  in  office  be  arbitrarily  extended 
for  an  indefinite  period  in  order  to  deal  with 
the  recovery  from  the  attack;  and  placed  his 
mistress  and  future  third  wife,  Judith  Nathan, 
on  the  board  of  a  charitable  fund  for  famii  i 
the  attack's  victims.  Giuliani  would  later  urge 


his  police  commissioner  at  the  time  of  9/11, 
Bernard  Kenk,  to  accept  a  job  training  the 
new  Iraqi  police  force,  a  task  he  tailed  at  dis- 
mal 1  \'  before  scurrying  back  to  New  York. 
Kenk  was  then  nominated  on  Giuliani's  rec- 
ommendation to  become  the  new  head  ot 
Homeland  Security,  before  background  probes 
uncovered  a  thicket  of  legal  and  ethical  impro- 
prieties. These  included  Kerik'^  appropriation 
ot  an  apartment  designated  a  rest  area  tor  ex- 
hausted World  Trade  Center  excavators 
trysting  place  tor  hi^  affair  with  his  publisher, 
Judith  Regan. 

Yet  the  indelible  political  image  of  9/11  re- 
mains that  ot  the  heroic  Rudv  All  ot  the  ugli- 
ness, all  oi  the  racial  divisiveness  and  the  re- 
lentless bullying,  was  buried  under  the  rubble 
ot  the  twin  towers,  granting  Giuliani  a  remark- 
able new  lease  on  lite.  In  the  wake  of  the  ter- 
utack,  the  whole  issue  ot  race  would  be 
more  deeply  repressed  in  the  American  con- 
sciousness than  it  had  been  in  at  least  the  past 
sixty  years.  Giuliani  himself  could  be  safely  "re- 
launched," rebranded  as  the  ver\"  embodiment 
ot  post-ideological  strength,  competence,  and 
heroism.  What  was  more,  the  entire  citv  he 
led,  one  that  often  had  been  the  focus  of 
Americans'  most  profound  suspicions  and  prej- 
udices in  the  past,  could  be  reborn  with  him,  as 
the  object  of  not  only  our  deepest  sympathies 
but  also  our  greatest  desires. 


THE  UNGOVERNABLE  WORLD 

Citv  Hall  has  long  served  as  a  mausoleum  for 
political  ambition  in  this  country',  and  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  New  York,  where  the  ambi- 
tions tend  to  be  particularly  outsi:ed.  Fiorello 
La  Guardia,  John  Lindsay,  Ed  Koch,  and  a  host 
of  other  New  York  City  mayors  all  saw  their 
dreams  oi  the  presidency  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  both  their  failures  and  their  successes 
in  running  the  country's  leading  city.  (Fernan- 
do Wood,  perhaps  the  most  brazen  scoundrel 
ever  to  occupy  the  office,  tried  to  become  head 
oi  state  by  proposing  that  New  York  follow  the 
South  out  of  the  Union  in  1S61  and  reconsti- 
tute itself  as  the  new  nation  of  "Tii-Insula." 
This  notion  actually  came  to  a  vote  in  the 
Common  Council  before  being  defeated.)  To 
i.i  r  of  New  York  was  always  to  associate 
it  with  a  future  that  too  many  Americans 
ded  with  tear  and  loathing,  an  America 
full  oi  new  immigrant  groups,  racial  and  sexual 
ilism  and  post-industrialism, 
crime  and  divi 

Yet  Rudolph  Giuliani's  New  York  had  been 
transf  the  national  imagination.  Like 

man-.  2  American  cities,  it  had  been 

turnc  Je  out.  The  term  "inner 
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city,"  which  had  become  a  euphemis 
"slum"  or  "ghetto"  in  the  1980s  and  '90s, 
largely  faded  from  the  lexicon  because  il| 
cities  are  now  where  many  oi  the  very  wea 
est,  most  glamorous  citizens  in  the  whole  a 
try  live.  Meanwhile  the  poor  are  pushed 
creasingly  to  the  far  edges  of  the  city,  or  all 
way  out  to  "edge  cities,"  small,  distant,  fa| 
metropolises  where  they  are  all  but  invisibl 
the  national  media. 

New  Yotk  is  by  many  measures  the  safes 
city  in  the  country,  a  place  whose  leading 
dents  accumulate  spectacular  wealth  thro 
all-but-incomprehensible  methods.  It  is 
place  where  the  new  class  romps  through 
endless  array  oi  tour-star  restaurants  and  mi 
million-dollar  condos;  a  city  largely  fre 
smokestacks  or  even  ships  in  its  harbor.  M 
than  ever  before,  New  York  is  what  America 
uant  the  future  to  be,  no  matter  how  fantal 
cal  (probably  because  oi  how  fantastical 
seems.   It  has  crossed  the  bridge  to  i 
twenty-first  century. 

Both  New  York's  newfound  allure  and| 
agony  during  9/1 1  made  it  the  inevitable  chc 
for  the  2004  Republican  National  Conventi 
and  it  was  no  less  inevitable  that  GiuliJ 
would  make  his  opening  bid  for  national  on 
there  by  spinning  out  a  new  narrative  of  inter] 
tional  disorder.  Now,  speaking  behind  a  rosti 
that  bore  an  uncanny  resemblance  to  a  wood 
cross,  not  three  miles  from  the  site  of  his  o 
Gethsemane  at  Ground  Zero,  Giuliani  recou 
ed  his  own  heroic  role  on  9/1 1 — now  elevaB 
to  "the  worst  crisis  in  our  history" — and  placj 
the  blame  for  the  attacks  squarely  ?t  the  feet 
.  .  .  Europe. 

"Terrorism  didn't  start  on  September  1 1 ,  200 
he  informed  his  ecstatic  audience.  It  began 
stead  with — of  all  things — the  1972  attack  i 
the  Israeli  team  at  the  Munich  Olympics  and 
aftermath,  when  "the  terrorists  who  slaughter 
the  Israeli  athletes  were  released  by  the  Germ; 
government — set  tree!"  From  there,  Giuliani  we  t( 
on  to  cite  a  long  history  of  European  "accomm 
dation,  appeasement,  and  compromise"  with  te 
rorism  that  only  led  to  more  terrorism  and  was  ak 
to  trying  to  "appease  Hitler  or  trying  to  accon 
modate  the  Soviet  Union  through  the  use  of  m 
tually  assured  destruction."  Any  objective  inquij 
into  how  a  Republican  administration  allowci 
9/11  to  happen,  or  what  the  best  strategic  n 
sponse  to  it  should  be,  was  irrelevant — as  irrel^ 
vant  as  digging  into  the  objective  reasons  for  Ne 
York  City's  economic  and  social  decline. 

Giuliani  had  made  the  brief  not  so  much  fc 
Bush  as  for  himself — the  same  case,  essentiall 
that  he  had  made  as  to  why  he  should  be  mayo  s 
For  Europe's  spinelessness  in  the  face  of  terro 
substitute  the  crime,  permissiveness,  and  coc 


;e 


■.g  of  pathological  young  men  and  welfare  re- 
ents  supposedly  rampant  in  pre-Giuliani  New 
k.  All  that  was  necessary  was  will,  faith,  and 
ngth.  We  could  shut  down  the  squeegee  men 
\1  Qaeda  in  a  second.  Indeed,  all  we  really 
ded  to  do  was  to  stop  coddling  them  in  the  fey 
Inner  of  Upper  West  Side  Europeans, 
jiuliani's  convention  speech  was  met  with 
e  acclaim  in  the  major  media,  in  which  he  was 
ipared  with  Winston  Churchill  and  Teddy 
)sevelt.  Once  again  an  objective  reality  had 
n  replaced  by  a  moral  fable,  a  pressing  situa- 
1  answered  with  a  resentment.  A  scapegoat  had 
n  found,  an  other  to  blame.  And  thus  the 
lliani  brand  was  established — the  mayor  who 
1  tamed  the  ungovernable  city  would  now  go 
to  tame  the  ungovernable  world, 
•aced  with  mounting  disorder  abroad  and  at 
ne,  Americans  may  well  buy  into  Giuliani's 
of  new  villains  and  morality.  After  all,  the  last 
e  we  felt  sufficiently  threatened  some  of  our 

tl  dia  and  political  elites  were  willing  to  throw 
je  the  most  established  beliefs  about  race 
1  genetics  and  agree  that  we  had  the  right  and 
v  "to  strengthen  our  species'  cognitive  de- 
ses  against  an  increasingly  dangerous  global  en- 
onment."  And  yet  Islamic  terrorists  are  not 

I  leegee  men,  and  Osama  bin  Laden  is  not  David 
ikins.  A  President  Giuliani  would  not  be  able 
lply  to  bully  or  overawe  the  enemies  America 
s  in  the  world  today,  although  diere  is  every  rea- 

oul'i  to  believe  that  he  thinks  he  could  do  so. 


•ARTY  OF  ONE 


Other  than  his  own  temper,  the  greatest  ob- 
cle  facing  Giuliani  in  2008  is  that  this  time 
i  narrative  of  disorder  plainly  indicts  his  own 
rty.  The  war  in  Iraq,  the  disaster  in  New  Or- 
ins,  and  the  corruption  scandals  that  keep 
:tastasizing  within  the  executive  branch  are 
inextricably  linked  not  only  to  the  Bush 
^ministration  but  to  the  Republican  Party  it- 
f.  Giuliani  will  be  particularly  hard-pressed 
wriggle  out  of  his  continuing  support  for 
ssh's  war — though  he  has  found  ways  to  sub- 
criticize  the  conduct  of  the  war,  telling  Lar- 
ii  King  that  he  would  "do  it  with  more  troops, 
ii  lybe  100,000,  150,000  more." 
ii  The  war  and  the  terrorist  threat  clearly  re- 
e  ain  Rudy's  "issues,"  ones  on  which  he  contin- 
f  s  to  command  unequaled  respect  from  the 
merican  public  and  the  commentariat.  They  are 
;o  the  most  pressing  issues  oi~  the  campaign  to 
ising  number  of  Americans  and  particularly  to 
^publicans,  as  opposed  to  the  diminishing  num- 
r  of  voters  still  preoccupied  with  the  old  cul- 
re-war  staples.  Some  31  percent  of  G.O.P.  vot- 
5  chose  Iraq  as  their  top  priority  and  17  percent 
toose  terrorism  and  security,  according  to  the 


Pew  Research  Center;  just  7  percent  chose  abor- 
tion and  1  percent  picked  gay  marriage. 

Just  as  Bill  Clinton  was  able  to  silence  labor, 
the  advocates  of  racial  and  gender  equality, 
and  all  of  the  Democrats'  other  so-called  spe- 
cial interests  in  the  wake  of  his  party's  repeated 
presidential  defeats,  so  Rudolph  Giuliani  may 
be  able  to  mute  the  Republicans'  religious  wing 
in  the  wake  of  George  W.  Bush's  disastrous  ad- 
ministration. Yet  what  will  this  mean?  Many  of 
us  would  welcome  any  setback  for  the  Christ- 
ian right,  in  view  of  the  buffoonish  antics  of 
many  of  its  leaders;  its  bigoted,  know-nothing 
assaults  on  gays  and  lesbians,  evolution,  and 
abortion  rights;  its  biased  and  hypocritical  in- 
terpretations of  the  Bible.  Yet  to  expel  evan- 
gelical Christians  from  the  body  politic  would 
also  be  to  dismiss  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  amoral  cyni- 
cism that  now  permeates  this  nation's  elite 
classes;  by  the  waves  of  misogynistic  pornogra- 
phy and  ultra-violence  that  inundate  our  popu- 
lar culture;  by  the  growth  industries  that  have 
grown  out  of  gambling  and  hedonism.  To  dis- 
miss these  evangelical  Christians  would  be  to 
dismiss  millions  of  Americans  who  genuinely 
believe  in  something  greater  than  themselves, 
a  whole  population  that  has  been  slowly  but 
steadily  won  over  to  such  causes  as  environ- 
mentalism  and  social  justice  in  recent  years. 
And  where  would  such  people  go  ?  The  obvious 
answer  would  be,  into  some  sort  of  coalition 
with  all  those  the  Democratic  Party  has  tried 
to  banish  from  its  ranks — that  is,  the  poor  and 
the  working  poor,  people  oi  color,  and  all  those 
dislocated  by  the  global  economy.  This  would 
mean  a  party  of  the  religious  and  the  disinher- 
ited— exactly  the  combination  that  has  given 
rise  to  the  sort  of  extremism  we  so  deplore  in 
the  Islamic  world. 

As  repugnant  as  George  W.  Bush's  brand  of  so- 
cial conservatism  has  been,  it  is  not  ideology 
that  is  at  the  heart  of  his  administration's  failure 
but  his  personality,  for  in  the  post-ideological 
world  the  politics  of  personality  is  all  that  re- 
mains. The  worst  excesses  of  the  Bush  regime 
have  stemmed  directly  from  its  leader's  charac- 
ter— that  is,  its  rampant  cronyism;  its  arrogance 
and  egotism;  its  peremptory,  bullying  tone  and 
methods;  its  refusal  to  brook  criticism  from  with- 
in or  without;  its  frighteningly  authoritarian  im- 
pulses; its  need  to  create  enemies  as  a  means  ot 
governing;  its  impulsiveness  and  naivete;  its  out- 
right contempt  for  the  law;  and  its  truly  stag- 
gering ability  to  substitute  its  own  versions  ol 
what  it  wishes  the  world  to  be  for  any  recogni- 
tion of  objective  reality.  Judging  from  his  record 
in  gaining  and  holding  power,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  Rudolph  Giuliani's  presidency 
would  be  substantially  different.  ■ 
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CRITICISM 


BATTLING  THE 
HARD  MAN 

Notes  on  addiction  to  the  pornography  of  violence 
B)>  Benjamin  DeMott 


■tors'  note:  When  our  friend  and  longtime 
itributor  Benjamin  DeMott  passed  away 
September  29,  2005,  he  left  behind  the 
owing  manuscript,  which  he  had  worked  on 
idily  throughout  his  final  illness .  We  find  it 
larkable  not  only  for  its  courage  and  style 
for  an  honest  insight  that  if  anything  has 
y  appreciated  with  time . 


i  t  first  I  barely  noticed 
\_"him" — the  sly,  implausi- 
i,  mean-spirited  loiterer  whis- 
king hard-man  trash  in  my 
ad.  I  dismissed  the  filth  and 
at  as  an  insignificant  side  cur- 
at— something  that  could 
ve  been  running  in  me,  pol- 
ed and  unnoticed,  for  years, 
jdden  by  high-level  self- 
bard.  Who  let  this  in?  Who 
uld  the  hard  man  hurt? 
•  But  over  time,  he's  claimed 
ice.  Before  my  own  eyes,  not 
swear)  because  of  any  overt 
I  tion  on  my  part,  I  have 
anged  for   the   worse    in 
ought  and  feeling.  It's  a  done 
I  ing,  seemingly,  over  and 
p>ne.  The  hard  man  has  fin- 
led  the  job. 

At  moments  I'm  certain  my  shame 
genuine — the  same  for  the  pain.  But 
i:an  also  see  myself  as  one  more 
erwrought,  late-life  ego-tripper — 
If-deceived,  lost  in  his  Eigenwelt, 
inking  and  writing  in  Bud  Light,  not 
x>d.  If  I  could  put  this  as  a  plea  to  au- 
ority  I  would  say:  Give  me  back  my 
cancy.  Not  my  "goodness,"  not  my 
nocence,  just  yesterday's  futureless 


let-it-be  vacancy — the  self  who 
couldn't  conceivably  say  make  it  happen. 
This  was  the  writer  at  sixteen,  a  twelve- 
dollars-weekly  map  clerk,  kid  soon  to 
be  called  up,  prospectless  runaway  from 
home  and  school,  who  sometimes 


climbed  to  a  fifty-five-cent  Saturday 
matinee  seat  at  the  Morosco  or  wher- 
ever, and  when  he  did  was  ready  to 
tear  up  the  minute  Saroyan's  pearly- 
pure  offstage  cornetist  eased  into  "My 
Wonderful  One."  Big-eared  in  the  pho- 
to album,  wide  round  eyes,  sweet  grin 
picking  daisies  in  a  field  with  an  old- 
er sister,  he  knew  from  toddlerhood 
the  blame  was  his  for  what  he  was — a 


fuckup — and  surrendered  in  early  ado- 
lescence, without  protest  or  resent- 
ment, to  going  nowhere  and  hating 
nothing.  If  I  could  recover  him,  this 
every  thing-accepted  sentimentalist 
and  weeper,  if  we  could  somehow  get 
back  in  touch — 


WAITING  FOR  CASUALTY  REPORTS 

The  hard  man  wears  a  grim 
look  as  the  nightly  TV  news 
casualty  report  draws  near.  The 
purpose  is  to  forestall — through 
playacted  concern — charges  of 
heartlessness.  My  humanity  isn't 
yet  extinguished,  says  the  look — 
my  anguish  at  the  suffering  of 
the  dead  and  injured  and  be- 
reaved. Naturally  the  look  isn't 
to  be  trusted.  The  numbers  de- 
livered by  anchorpersons  settle 
and  spread  within  the  hard 
man's  body  much  like  any  fa- 
miliar, anticipated,  enjoyable, 
middle-range,  controlled- 
substance  fix.  Always  I'm  aware 
that  the  emotions  I  present  in 
living  room  response  to  the  hu- 
man tragedies — my  gestures  of 
"bitter  revulsion  and  despair"  (a  be- 
wildered headshake  at  the  "terrible  fu- 
tility," weighty  sigh  or  slow  zombielike 
nodding  meant  to  bespeak  frustration 
and  impotence) — are  removed  (either 
slightly  or  far)  from  the  emotions  felt 
(the  latter  can  include  gratification). 
But  unambiguous  guilt  about 
mixed  hypocrisy  and  duplicity  sel- 
dom obtrudes.  When,  as  happens,  a 


ipture,"  hy  John  Brill.  Courtesy  the  artist  and  Kent  Gallery,  New  York  City 
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,ome  sort  of  enormous  horse  race  in 
vhich  horses  dashed  at  top  speed  and 
j]  zollided  with  one  another  and  riders 
,vere  thrown  and  blood  was  spilled 
md  a  horse  had  to  be  put  down  with 
i  rifle  and  all  of  that — this  remark- 
able event  would  naturally  have  ener- 
gized the  child's  mind  in  a  certain 
l|never-to-be-altered  way,  and  would 
iave  validated,  made  permanent, 
eS  some  potential  brain  pathways  that 
ptl)  otherwise  might  have  been  stagnant 
or  nonexistent.  Well,  every  child  in 
America  has  had  those  crash-and- 
burn  brain  pathways  energized  and 
activated.  This  is  something  that  we 
must  all  necessarily  understand. 
There  is  no  child  born  now  who  has 
access  to  television  who  does  not 
have  those  hyperactive  pathways  en- 
ergized and  validated. 

— George  W.  S.  Trow, 
My  Pilgrim's  Progress 
t 

is  My  Umwelt  was  mild,  maybe  as 

Lid  as  1890.  Birth  year:  1924. 

grandfather  farms.  Fragrance  of 

no  ape  arbor,  sun&dust  barn  easily 

itijoked.  Can  harness  team,  clean 

aft  hooves.  Father  missed  first  war. 

Jo  war  talk  in  front  of  kids.)  No 

otball.  (Fatal  accident  to  player 

e  years  before  I  start  high  school.) 

w  hyperactive  energized  pathways, 

short.  Played  fine  "Wonderful 

ricjne" — no  sloppy  vibrato — on  bor- 

wed  Olds  trombone. 

No  crash-and-burn  environment 

blame. 
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IE  HARD  MAN  S  PHYSICALITY:   EVER 
N  THE  MIDST  OF  POWER" 

swagger  is  the  outward  expression  of 

vi  ie  inward  reality  of  feeling  oneself 

\iin  the  midst  of  power."  The  power 

§rirls  round  the  hard  man's  shoulders 

ad  extends  downward  into  the 

inds — my  loosely  clenched  (but  also 

ysteriously,  even  humorously  re- 

xed)  fists.  The  careless  coordination 

knees,    elbows — the    general 

Jojriysique — speaks  for — or  at  least 

aims — at-homeness  in  any  and  every 

;ld  of  force.  Mental  at-homeness. 

Eii i"l  Then  a  NASCAR  event  goes 
▼  T  wrong  and  therefore  enipts  on  a 
'Teen,  this  car  goes  toward  the  infield, 
Jiat  car  dodges  it  but  swipes  car  three, 
,  /e  or  six  cars  bang  each  other,  a  wheel 
;3)mes  off,  tearing  down  the  track  on 


its  own — straight  up,  running  synec- 
doche— past  a  driver  peeling  himself 
from  wreckage  in  flames.  When  and 
if  the  TV  rebukes  hard  men — sends 
us  back,  that  is,  to  the  prissy  anchor 
desk — there's  again  the  sense  of  let- 
down. (Night  without  casualty  report.) 
The  same  when  that  desk  "cuts  away 
from"  just-exploded,  burning  Humvees 
on  the  Baghdad  airport  expressway. 
"Cars,  cars,  fast,  fast!"  Le  Corbusier 
wrote  close  to  a  century  ago.  "One  is 
seized,  filled  with  enthusiasm,  with  joy. 
. . .  The  simple  and  naive  pleasure  of  be- 
ing in  the  midst  of  power —  One  par- 
ticipates in  it.  .  .  .  One  takes  part  in 

[it] One  believes  in  it." 

Le  Corbusier  had  only  the  whizzing 
in  mind,  not  the  POW — not  so  much 
as  a  fenderbender.  But  in  the  global 
present  "fast,  fast"  and  crash-crash 
constitute  kindergarten  prep  in  see- 
ing and  feeling  for  all.  What  binds  us 
to  the  Toyota  kids — crash-empowered 
viopornified  grownups  to  crash- 
empowered  youth — is  felt  intimacy 
with,  direct  or  near-direct  experience 
of,  explosive  strength:  something  in 
which  to  participate,  believe,  get  off. 
A  strong  lasting  experience,  says  the 
Levitra  woman. 

The  ecstasy  of  impact  underwrites 
the  hard  man's  viofreak  swag- 
ger. Or,  rather,  the  memory  or  imag- 
ination of  such  ecstasy.  A  knife 
through  butter,  a  car  through  the 
wall.  The  sense  that  one  CAN  bring 
it  down,  bring  all  of  it,  all  of  it 
down.  Atta  at  the  wall  of  the  Old 
City  in  Cairo  watching  U.S.  enter- 
prise and  taste  bring  down  a  world 
(homes,  relics,  kitchens,  prayers, 
memories).  Bush  telling  a  Tampa 
crowd — I  saw  this — that  he  dares  to 
touch  the  third  rail — social  securi- 
ty— which  others  are  frightened 
even  to  gaze  at.  You  feel  power 
swirling  close  to  the  man's  collar- 
bone— upper  torso.  So  does  he.  A 
casual  thing  yet  clearly  joyful.  The 
hijacker's  manual,  says  Kanan 
Makiya,  explains  what  to  do  if  a  pas- 
senger does  "rise  up  and  stop  you." 
You  are  to  "consider  that  this  is  an 
offering  that  God  has  given  you.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  gift — not  an  offering,  a  gift- 
that  has  been  bestowed,  which  you 
can  give  as  an  offering  to  your 
mother  and  father  as  you  slaughter 


the  passenger. . . .  An  act  of  slaughter 
emulating  the  great  sacrifice  that 
stands  at  the  foundations  of  religious 
faith,  namely  that  of  Abraham  sacri- 
ficing his  son.  A  great  foundational 
story  of  faith  . . .  turned  on  its  head." 
The  joy — the  ecstasy — of  impact. 

Cold.  No  life  in  his  face.  No  expression 
in  his  face.  If  I  am  happy,  I  smile.  When 
I'm  angry,  I  look  angry.  This  guy  [Atta] 
had  just  a  cold  face. 

— Rudi  Dekkers, 
flight  school  owner 

When  you  came  down  from  a  flying 
lesson  you'd  be  very  excited,  you'd 
want  to  share  some  information,  et 
cetera.  You  never  had  that  feeling 
with  Mohammed  Atta,  definitely  not. 
Because  I  can  see  him  striding  towards 
me,  towards  the  aircraft,  and  the  thing 
that  struck  me  was  that  he  had  a  terri- 
bly set  expression  on  his  face.  Totally 
unemotionless.  Cold  eyes.  .  .  .  He 
seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  fixed  pur- 
poseful expression  on  his  face  almost 
as  though  he  was  hypnotized,  in  a 
way.  There  was  not  a  flicker  of  a 
smile,  or  of  a  recognition  .  .  . 

— Anne  Greaves,  student  pilot 


HORSEPOWER  FASCISM 

Fantasies  of  obliteration — or,  at  the 
minimum,  of  inflicting  pain  that 
shocks  and  awes — are  correctly  as- 
sumed to  figure  in  the  ecstasy  of  im- 
pact. "What  driver  is  nor  tempted," 
Adorno  wrote  a  half-century  ago, 
"merely  by  the  power  of  his  engine, 
to  wipe  out  the  vermin  of  the  street, 
pedestrians,  children  and  cyclists? 
The  movements  machines  demand 
of  their  users  .  .  .  have  the  violent, 
hard-hitting,  unresting  jerkiness  of 
Fascist  maltreatment."  It's  a  mistake 
to  fail  to  reckon  the  joy  of  slaughter, 
m  short,  when  brooding  on  your 
own  and  others'  temptations.  After 
years  1  haven't  forgotten  sweeping 
myself— my  former  less  polluted  self, 
that  is — my  wife  and  young  daugh- 
ter hat  k  onio  i  he  c  urb,  a  half 
second  to  spare,  just  out  of  a  truck's 
path,  on  a  center-cit^  E uropean 
street;  the  approaching  truck  driver 
running  the  light  had  made  his  deci- 
sion: stay  in  my  path,  vermin,  and 
you  are  done.  The  hard  man's  antic- 
ipatory joy  of  impact. 


i  in  in  ism     •»( 


I'M  I    I  I  <  >  I-  \  I  I  I  <  1 1  .  »<  .  1    HI     |(|    II    \  ■, 

I'lll     is    1 1  n  1 1 ;  I  c  I     I i     IK I 

i  i  miii'i  led  in  meanness?  When 
.'in  i   ii      I  In-  .id  i c.iin  the  ' 'i  bet 

llll'lll  ill.    \       :!J'.|i.ll    I  ll.lt    ,  i  t    I  I  j  •  1  1 1     Ill'S 

in  1 1 1 1 1 ..it  i  alone     Mi.    i  :     ' 

itsell  hi  mi  i  In    minute  before  and 
i  he  minute  after,  In im  insal  ial  ion 
.mil  satiation      In  >m  consequent  es 
generally.  Ii 's  m  tei  ly  apolil  i<  .il 
impal  Kin  wnli  .  .I  .  In  isivi   i  >l  i  iw  i  h  i 
ship  rights  (.  .|  car,  country,  oi 

..ii)    1 1  's  sell  .mi  In  H  ized  1 1 1  delete 
.  .  implit  al  ing  detail  (youth,  age,  ugli 
in     ,  hi  .mi  y,  .ii  i ; n  hments,  <  ommil 
in.  hi.)     si  i  ipped  '  'I  sympal  l>\  by  i  be 
fieri  e  need  to  make  il  happen.  "  I  ei 
i ible  Im s"  i ni  fi h 'i b.ill  fields     make 
them  happen.  Aftei  i he  middle  lim- 
it.h  kers  level  the  pitiably  vulnerable 
end,  down  and  si  ore  momentai  ily 
\  .mi  .Ii    hum. ii<  i  ial  to  the  hard  man 
s|H'(  i, in  ii  whel  hei  tin  prone  motion 
I.      i  asuall  y  beli  mgs  ti  i  "my"  team  i  >i 
ill.  ii  ,,  whel liri  my  side  f  ises  oi  gaii i 
from  the  eveni .  I  )esire  suspends  ;ii 
i.i.  bmenl  al  an  unai  knowledged  still 
pi  urn .  I  wanl  .in.  ii  bei  >  i  ushing  lull 
throttle  i ' >lli  .i. hi    Give  me  a  repi  il 
nl  the  featureless  playei  driven  into 
ill.    "i .  .mi.  I    igain,  vapoi  ized  again, 
Mil/..-  a  li.i/'i'.ii    I  I.  .w  many  flaming 
1 1 \  i ii:;    bodies   from    the    towers? 

I  \ .  i  \  i  Inn.'  l>ui  i  In   engine  was  va 
p.  .i  i  nl,"  says  i  In-  voit  ei  ivei  as  1 1" 
.  uini ,i  in iscs  .iln mi  in  i In    Baghdad 
Mm  ike.  i.  )ne  hundred  and  si  m  ecu 
ilc id.  No,  i me  hundred  and  i weni v 
two    Infuriating!^  p.  istpi  med  .ii  first , 

i  ■     |  il  .1  r.i     l.i  m\    ilrill.liu  I   I.  il    ii'pl.l\    .11 

1 1  ves  as  trainei  and  stretchei  ap 
proach  the  u  ash  site,  whei  eupon 
p. iwei  and  strengl Ii  swii I  around  my 
shoulders  again,  gram  ing  anothei  in 
ici  val  '  'I  p. ii  i  u  ip.ii  ii  hi  .ind  beliel  in 
the  .ill  hi  nothing  violent  stroki 

I  hie   ,il    last       I  In.'   i  cnsmcil   ll  mill  i" 

bin ning  bodies! 

Replay  is  in  vii  ilent  e  pi >i  n  and  lis 
bard  in. in  audience  whal  hi mdage 
(capture,  \\  hipping,  and  i  he  like )  is 
i  n  si  .ind.ii il  |h ii  ii .  rhe  I'll imisc  nl 
endless  return, 

Bui  who  made  .i  bin  in  ,i  daisy  held 
tin  i  lieni  '  Hie  teenagei  who  feared  up 
lot   fhc  Beautiful  IV. 'pi.  ' 


V  (   l    I    II    HI     III  1(11  I'll!  Hll  \    I  III    I' 1(1  X    I  ss 

llu    papers  announce  thai  Spielberg 

H      MAI  \t  .  \    r.l      M  ii  .1  S'l    !00; 


the  filmmakei  will  address  thi   I  illing 
ol  eleven  Israel  i  athletes,  by  i  he 
PI   O.'s  Fatah,  ;u  the  Munii  Ii  *  'Km 
l  i  s  in  1972,  ,iiul  lb-  i'  taliati  t^  a    ■< 

1 1  i.i i .  .1   Pah    1 1  ii  i.i  ns  by  the 

Muss, n I    I  In  mi.  Ic  in iirs  Spielberg's 
Im  ing  nl  the  pl.i\  wrighl    I  ony  Kush 
mi  "in  humanize"  whal  be  fell  was  in 
.  .in  si  npi  "loo  pun  edural  ,i  thriller." 

I  he  film's  first  fifteen  minutes  will  be 
de\  i  ited  to  tin    killing  "I  the  Israeli 
,ii  hletes,    I  In    pn  'bli  in  l.  .i  i  In-  h I m 
in.ikii ,  ,n  1 1  irding  i"  one  histi  h  ian  in 
vited  in  i  ommenl  mi  i  he  proji  ■  t, 
concerns  the  alleged  "misgivings"  al 
iii  the  I.i*  i  fell  by  al  leasl  .>  few  nl  the 
Mossad  assassins.  "It's  become,"  laid 
ibis  observer,  ";i  stereotype,  the  guill 
ridden  Mi  >ss,id  Im  man.  Yi  iu  ne\  ei 
,     uili  ridden  Im  men  in  any  other 
i  i  linn  n  \'.  Somehow  it's  only  i  he 

|eWS     I   if  ni'l    sec    I  'illy    I  l.ni\    Ii  i  lni" 

uili  ridden.  It's  the  Ihp  side  ol  the  ra 
i  h  in. ill\  im  ii  ivated  Palesi  inian  terroi 
isi :  you  i  an'l  have  .i  |ew  going  in  ex 
at  i     vengeanc  e     and     noi     feel 
guill  i  n  K  lit  i  abi  mi  n  ,  and  you  i  an'l 
ha\  e  .i  Palesi  inian  who's  <  iperai  ing 
mil  nl  pure  evil     it's  goi  in  It  the  re 

nil  i  il  si  inn-  i  i,iinn,i." 

llu    historian  may  oi  may  not  be 
wrong     bin  the  business  ahoul  guilt- 
ridden  |rw  isli  Im   nun  is  .in  n  rclc 
vani  \    Whal  is  relevanl  is  Spiel 
bei  g's  i  iw  n  unexamined  addit  i  ion 

i  In-  pi  el  ense  thai  i  Ins  pornii  ied 
artist's  suhjet  i  is  the  appetite  <>l  oth 
ers,  nol  bis  nun,  thai  Iu-  isn'l  himsell 
a  creatoi  of  the  hard  man's  taste  he 
in >w  presumes  to  examine.    \i  the 
summit  >  >l  i  be  murder  nl  mind  and 
feeling  in  out  day  stand  the  Spiel 
berg  monuments     fifteen,  twenty, 
twenty  live  minutes  and  more  ol 
soul  crushing  llesb  rending  savored 
human  destruct  ion.  Make  il  happen 
again     rhe  immeasurable  hi  utalil  ies 
nl  war,  genocides,  slave  torture,  .is 
s.issin.u  inns  .  .  .  I  lave  n  both  w  n  s 
Presenl  yourself  as  humane  incjuii 
i  i      a  cute  El   sensitij     ,is  yoii  mien 
sil\    l  he  wi  'i  Idw  ide      I  he   nni\  eis.il 
YinpniinU  ing  epidemit  . 

Neiibei  high  .hi  noi  m.iss art     nev 
ei  nun. I  how  in  b  in  "sympathy"     can 
wash  .iw  ,i\  i  he  vioporn  prisoner's  sins. 

I    have   i  nsi   committed   .i   se  1 1 
e\i  i  is  in;;  indictment?  Yes,  bul  the  re 
Mill  all  the  same  is  a  line  hill.   1  akes  a 
haul  man  In  know  inu\ 


is  i  i  i<\  M   iii    ni  <  ENCV 

I  l<  '  .inn  i  >ll  ihe  iiiiiiind  ll  iii"  ah  il 
al  the  momenl  the  hai  mil  \\n-m 
and  the  i  oin  iisseil  hall  sinu  k  1 1 1 1 , n 
head.  I  he  terrible  s,  mini  dial's  ,v 
faned  W  hen  you  alleinpi  Ii  >  pull  ii 
into  words,  l<  ngell  mi'  ibal  il  was  -\ 
.ii.  illy  a  sound,  rli.it  it  si.  ip| ..  .1  , ,  K 
pi  ,  .  Ii,  i  beers,  i  n  >wd  noise.  "^| 
Clemenl     "  A  play  by  playannoB 

.  i  hi  ".in  wnh  those  wolds  and  b-|j 
oil.  I  le's  down,  the  line  .Ii  ivc  bit  tr 
hit   his  head 

Now  i  aine  I  be   interval  ol  do  n 

cy.  Trainers  and  players  rusheBi 

I  he  fallen  man,  bet  aine  a  prolci  v 
i  lie  le  Im  him.  A  playei  I  Ii 
Clement's  band  .  An  an  noil  lie 
gave  I  he  man's  na  me  .  Auntie 
player  yyas  on  a  eell  phone  aij 
vnii  e  from  I  he  si  leen  spei  nhei 
ihal  the  i  all  was  made  In  (  'letni  t' 
wile  I  be  i  amera  lol  lowed  n 
movements  ol  the  emergency  wdfl 
ers      I  lie   sileni  os   w  eic    pinl  i.h   d 

The  period  of  seconds — or  hi 

minutes  the  im  remenls  weie  I  it 
strained  bul  Mnpnllnleil  by  cxull 
es  nl  interrupt  ion.  Interrupt  mr  it 
ot  bet  woi  ds,  ineanl  I  o  est  ah  si 
mastery.  A  moment  of  violence 'at 
al  lowed  to  set  I  le  in  I  he  inn 
I  eisui  ely  was  a  woi  J  one  tinhl 
have  il.ueil  to  use  had  it  not  e  il 
iminn  aied  unconcern,  absent  o 
intense  invi  >h  einenl  .  I  I  emeu  ei 
"l  bulking"  when  the  pla\  h\  |  i\ 
man  spoke  of  someone  bolihj 
Clement's  hand  thinking  ofB 
day  I  went  to  see  my  d\  ing  Iri  it 
I •  i  i i  at  (  'olutnhia  Preshytei  ian.  it' 
ting  in  a  chair  at  bedside  I  toui  M 
his  fat  e.  1  le  seemed  ill  a  deep  l  p. 
Patted  the  "tousled"  gray  bail  ro'id 
bis  eats.  I  I  bought  ol  Eric's 
friend  Kingsley's  loving  dismay  at 
no  one  had  thought  to  have  E  :'l 
hair  i  Ul  in  I  he  hospital.  "1  le  Ii  k 
like  I  ear  on  the  moot,"  KtngJV 
complained  sharply.  I  stroked  f  :'s 
i.u  i  .  realizing  nevet  in  a  whole  e 
tune  bad  I  i  atessed  a  man  pbysn 
ly  until  ibis  momenl .  I  was  in  t  it! 
at  the  pleasure  the  lost  pleas  i\ 
too  of  the  experience.  I  iinagiJ 
a  smile  lorming  on  Eric's  leaiun 
thought  No,  he's  smiling,  ic;i« 
ball  conscious? 

When   t  he  play   h\    play  pet  It 
spoke  ol  the  possible  phone  call 


merit's  wife  I  thought  of  Mailer's 
rrjute  to  DiMaggio's  courage — day 
:|  :r  day  facing  pitchers'  efforts  to 
sh  him  back,  scare  him — using 
f   awful  power  of  the  headhunter 
)reak  his  will  to  face  them  down. 
s  this  tribute  pure  macho  bond- 
\1  One  more  embrace  of  violence? 
«  attempt  to  peer  into  the  mystery 
his  wife's  love  for  him?  I  won- 
ed,  waiting  with  millions  of  oth- 
if  Mailer's  feelings  had  any  tinc- 
e  of  awe  for  a  life  of  excellence 
It  on  daily  courage,  rather  than 
•  hyped-up  rush  of  wartime  or 
gtime  combat.  Did  a  routiniza- 
n  of  risk  occur.  Could  it  immu- 
2  the  potential  victim, 
vly  wayward  reflection  went  to 
v4aggio's  marriage,  back  to  Clement 
I  down,  the  silent  stands,  on  to  the 
cher's  wife.  Did  she  come  to  the 
k  for  home  games?  Were  there 
ldren?  What  were  players'  human 
itionships  truly  like?  How  many 
m  friends  might  they  have?  Did 
:y  ever  talk,  as  grown  men  talk, 
:^ut  their  wives'  foibles,  their  chai- 
n's achievements? 
^ater  in  the  day,  on  other  news 
.1  >grams,  and  in  the  sports  pages — 
^rywhere  as  it  seemed — the  mo 
nt  was  reduced  to  the  simplifying 
o  telty  of  the  replay.  The  sound  of 
click  off  the  head,  the  instant 
i  ing  on  about  Clement,  the  hospi- 
,  condition,  and  so  forth.  The  ru- 
nation,  the  succession  of  irrele- 
ncies,   the  connecting  of  the 
iment  of  violence  with  family, 
nily  life  and  love,  friendship, 
tth,  physical  inhibition,  courage — 
that  assimilates  horror,  all  that 
j  ters  into  the  weak  but  durable 
■Jig  called  human  decency — the 
ti  ice  to  imagine  the  impulse  of  giv- 
;  physical  comfort  to  the  doomed 
llete,  stroke  his  hair,  his  face,  to 
1  his  unconscious  form  that  he  is 
ri  ;ply  loved — 

A.11  that  space  was  erased  by  replay. 

ill  But  I  remember  that  during  the  time 

it  space  existed  I  occupied  it  natu- 

a  ly,  easily,  no  effort.  I  was  not  impa- 

i  nt  for  the  replay.  The  bang  bang 

aish.  1  grew  back  to  humanness.  No 

lger  conditioned  to  demand  they 

ike  it  happen. 

I  resolved  to  store  this  memory 
hin  myself.  Together  with  the  kind 
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26  Essential  Tracks  from  the  Swing  King 

Includes  "Jump,  Jive  An'  Wail,"  "Just  A  Gigolo/ 1  Ain't  Got  Nobody," 
"Buona  Sera"  and  "Just  One  Of  Those  Things" 

Plus  the  hit  song  "I  Wan'na  Be  Like  You  (The  Monkey  Song)" 
available  for  the  first  time  ever  on  a  Prima  collection! 


Available  NOW! 


BARNES   NOBLE 

www.bn.com 


A^     ■-  2007  Capitol  Records 


THE  ACCIDENTAL  MIND 

How  Brain  Evolution  Has  Given  Us 
Love,  Memory,  Dreams,  and  Gods 

DAVID  J.  LINDEN 


"A  lively  mix  of  solid  science 
and  fascinating  case  histories. . . 
The  book  grips  readers  like  a 
masterful  teacher." 
—PUBLISHERS  WEEKLY 

"Linden  tells  his  story  well,  in 
an  engaging  style,  with  plenty 
of  erudition  and  a  refreshing 
honesty  about  how  much  remains 
unknown ...  It  would  make  an 
excellent  present  for  curious 
non-scientists." 
— Georg  Striedter,  NATURE 
Belknap  Press  /  new  in  cloth 
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the  I'  ivc  of  the  po<  r,  .ml  nl 

11  T!.'  n  '  lemeni  r<  rurncd  to  a<  I  ion, 
*  *  i    . 1 1 >'  I  play  by  play 

men  raisi  -I  th(  qui    tion    ■  ill  hi 
in  thy ' 


Ml    MOI'IAI.  AS    III   IM.AV 

ill  i  lothing    fi  in   ii'  ii  ill'    I  i.il' 

:    1 1 . v/'  i    enclosed  ii 
.' '  ii' in  '.I  ill'   ,i'H'  .1 1  H  iv;i   iniiii'  diati  ly 
iifli  i  ii,'  .hi. i'  I    "IK'    i.l  i  nil  1 1  lii 

in  Ii    I'  urn      i  i  ml    "ii   lli' 

liouldi  i    of  I  hi      vi  'i'  i      hi  I  put|  |  .i 
hlii     iripi  nn  red  lanl   top 

|immy  Bn    lin 
'"  iimpli  '  .ij'lii  I .  Mi '  i  I -I' '  I"- 
M;i     'i    !      ! 


ii-  l-KOI-OSI  I  ION  X,  Willi  II  I  I.IKI: 
I  'M  I  II  I  HIM  II  Ml  I  M  IM  IISIINAI. 
I-.I   I  I    i    I  A  III. I     III  <    I, INI 

Wli.il     i»   t<)   Hi     done    Wll  Ii    Hi'     Hi  II::' 

I.  ii  In  ii  .    like    my  iclf?   Wnl.    thi 

I  lli-l'  I-  il  ■     -   i  ..    i  ■  I  '    Wll  Ii    I  hi  ii     win  . 

■  I..  '  unili  i  i  ii"  ling  Ihii  will  in  'i  n  '  I 
on  wiili  llieii  '  iwn  insidi    '  l'i  i  ipli  who 

will  say  ;niyl  lung  in  ii.'  ii    i  .in   nil   ol 

i  .... , .ii mil  i  •.  i  i ,i  I  am  the  i  uuse  Win  n 

I     ■  h  .li     l.r.l   llll'lll    I  ■'.'..     '  I  i.i  .11  .;'  ..  i  ail'.r. 

A. mi  1 1 1 1  j  *  1 1. .ii  II...-'  becomi  'a  I  i.i  I 
Li   i    hecoiin    ■  iwing  ti  .  1 1 M    ii  ■  I  ii  i'    -  -I 

i-   |    I   i  ,        lin     .i:-'     .  .I    lin  '   li.HU'  .ll    |c|i|i  . 

dm  i Wi    I "  ('in  in  inn' »  '  iM  i-.  A 

•   i  i   '  'I  ii  i'     it  ..Mi   '  l  ■  In  n 

I  In-,  cxplanatii  in  I  In. 'I  lin  in  i"l'  i 
unit,  l  rue,  1 1  nil .  |erry  halwi  II  <  'i .  ilu 
why  "I  ''/I  I  ("l  hi  |' ..]'. in  and  ilu 
ihort  ionisls  and   1 1 1<     |i  in  1 1 1 1   i       it  i  I 

ill'      :■    i  111(1    1 1      I    III  i   ."      po|  I.I 

Mi     )       I'll  I  I  ',     I    il  "I  i.llll'       '  I    1 1  I    '  I  il  i    I     wl  M  . 

I'll'       '        I  I  n      "'   .HI    '  'i      I) 

is  ii  (mil   (I'm  years  ii.  iw  "Ann  i 

I'll.      Hi   .i    iCHM     hilVI       I  i'l  'll   I  I  nil    III 

.ii  <  ii  ii  I  .mi  I    ..hi  I,  '(  H  ii  I,  we  \\  .mi   yi  mi 

i  mi  i  il  i  mi  si  I I     '  mi  gi  ivi  1 1  inn  hi. 

i  >in   I  ii   n  ii    ,  '.i ".,  Wl    w  .  nil   \'  hi  '  ml  '") 

Wl .'  1 1    I    I  H  .ii    in  .    '  ll       i  ■.  1 1 1 1 • .    I      | '.  i  i 

<  i .'  <    is  in  hi: .  I  \|  Ti  mi  ii  i    i  Ii'  I  in' 

III,    ill'      I'l'  .1    i  il    'Ii  i   Inn      I in        III 

.M'       ii i '.  ..i  Li  i ,  1 1. .in  ilu   i'  I 

ill     -mil  y  gay  lit      I  i.il  ii  ii-  i  i  un|  '.it  ruil 
I    l|  H  i      I    \\  ,1 '     gl  II  M  I,    \  I  m     ,i  .        I    i     in    lc|| 

In  'in   iIm    siiiipslu  'I     In   ilu     Ii.  Id   wilh 

lll\    .  Ir.l I    Ml  'I     |. ,    |  'I'    III  l!'      In     il 

II"    I yeiu   '  .I. I   I   .i 1 1  <  .i<  I \    ii"  1 1 


■If,     mi,         ■  i   '  .     ii       in  ii     i 


irh  the 

rucl  noi  i  .'.I. in 
-lit 
Bui ,  I..'  e  it,  thei  hard  man  ti  i 

I  he  hard  man  1 1  imeth 


I  III         l    RSI  S     SI  A  I  ION 

i  ho  |  I'.il  l"i 
the  In  .i  time  sim  e  the  wai ,  I  pu  hed 
in,  •  ll  to  wall    from  my  hed  to  thi 
nurse1 '  .tatii  in  and  i  me  day  a  nursi 
-  '.Hi:'  probably  new,  quite  nil  e 
1 1' il  i   in  mi   when  I  sti >| .pi  'I 
in  ,.i  i hi    'I'    I    catching  m\  breath 
.1,.     aii  I  ind  face.  I 

mil.  |,  Ai  nice,  I  said,  teas 

ini'l-,    I  ately  when  thi    mi  m.  .ry  n 
turns  I  -Ii  i mi   I.  ii    I'm  I  I      My  pet 

I    kind  face"  ii   mi  iral  i  apital  I 

will  ii'.i      i  f  i  ■  i  i  in  .I       |i  ml    I  hav 

.null. H  |y    -.'..-.  ii  y,    l.u   I  '..li'  lin;'   .ill  n  ii'  |. 

l  certain  pi f  musii 

'  ■ I    i  li.ii  '  '.iil'l  swei  nil  mum     ii 

ilu    end      li l-up  fragment     weat 

<  ml  ,     i  i  limbic     .ii     i  1 1<      touch,     il 
rused    Implicit   hen    i     thi     i 

lumption  1 1  .ii  redemptioi n 

i  able  straight  ti  i  the  end  fi  n  the 
hard  man  n  for  othet  traight  to 
iIm   end  one  will  I"   i  apal  Ji   of  need 

ing  "I  relishing    i  Schuberl   ti i 

1'iircell  aria  oi   I'.i  1 1  n  ■  ■■  I  ■    fcroi  I'.i-n 

lip  i  (.".li  .  "il.  i  .oh/what  .i  little 
moonlight  will  doo-oo-oo)     ot  the 

i ory  '.I  ..  young eading 

one's  faci    (henci    one  s  natun  la 

I  ind  St  raight  to  the  end  not  even 
the  hard  man  will  believi  thai  the 
I. isses  suffered  the  im  pressible 
' lamage     .in   | in m. n iet ii 


I  IIAI    INI.    I  III       llll    I, INI      :   WAI    I  I   l(   III  I   ll 
III  ISI'I  I  AI. 

I  'i  '  hi  .i  '  il  ilu  remembered  nurse 
.mil  .i  pu  i  n  hi  snapshi  'i  ii i  .i  family 
..II  .im  ..in  I  in.  I'M  ssil  ill  '  I.  vi  it  ion  to 
1 "  IhiI"  1 1 '-,  B  ilu  Trio  ..nil  the  si  mg 
I  i . 1 1 1 1  1 1 1 1 ■  | ; i  i . "  .mil  many  lines  o I 
Wordsworth  (memorized  1942  10 
.nil  hi  iiable  minus  error,  I  believe  .i 
I  inn    i "..  i.Iii  I  in  in \    III.    wl  ii  1 1   I  <  i  ml.  I 

I  n  'I    I  l.l'  <     |  '.I  v..  'I   OVI   I      l  II  l. ill'  i   liil,    llli 

I  i  -    i'  I  hi  ill   visits  to  Wallet    Reed 
hospi  i  a  I    i . .    talk    with    w<  in  luled 

i | is     i lii    living  human  i  real ures 

wl .'  ise  limbs  wet e  oil  off,  burned, 
I  I.i. in  I,  1 1|  i|  iei  I  bei  a  use  <  .1  i  he  .mi  I  u  u 
in.       desire  l<  h   impai  I .  (I  di-lrnd 


ill,   and   Im  i'  I   .    il,.    ..     ri)(J 
that  "ii'  i-  I  w.i  i.i    i  Lii 
authoritii  .  stand  l»    id<-  tin    m.i  u-) 
human  creatun-,  m  f i 

ii.lly.    I    would   lia-     I 

least  proti  ted  in  thought.  MattM 
.  .1  /  iardball  wanted  to  know  whalj 

I'm    i  I-  im    ,aid  in  tin    '    ,|  i.iin   ii| 

the  leg  blown  I  'II  I  ■■■,  a  land  iniiii-rW 

man  wish,      to  return  i 

Ri  |  lay  I' "  itagi   i     hown  of  the  innl 

|'|i  181  I.i-    I.    ll',  in   "    ■  -ll      i       lli'',     li.cl 

him  i"  inn    I  Inn:'  flew  into  thuJU 

I  le    lb. ml  '  '  I    Mi'   ,    '  aid    I  lii     (     "|   ill 
i     "I     lin      hi     ,1      .'Mill -    I    ■  "  il        |.| 

in  A<  turn 

Mallln  W8  was  '-|"  l  i .  1 1 1  >  lake! 
the  evi "  at  ion  in  tin  <  ^plain's  l!<. 
"I  the  expi  i  !•  i f  feeling  th« 

-  '  .in'  '  >ll  in  tl.i  I  ■ "  a  I  In-  iin.i'iri 
'  'l  I  '  in;'  bit .  You  make  us  feeB 

Mall  hew-.  ...  1. 1  a.  Inn  l  1 1 1 } '  I  y  I  o  h 
1     i|  .tan.     II'     tin       with   a   band  ies 

tun  "i  movement  of  In  In-ad  inn 
an  il,.  en m  .  .1  i'l, .  n  ality  ili.it  hi 
(  ,i|  tain  bn  mgl.i  t<  i  In-,  di  i  nptn  n 
il. im  ni  . .1  the  wi tunding.  /J| 

I  he  III  nil  MVi-lalii  e 

MATTHEWS:  When  yi.u'n  i.nfi  it 
i-.|  l.y  a  ill  .1  Ini  ll  I  pu  - 1 1  v  dim  'Hi 
.ay.,  "I  ). .  yi  .11  wain  to  keep 

(  AI'IAIN:  He  said,  "Wi  ci il  I 

1 H  we  '  an  1  ty  10  piii    ' unething  .id 
1.  ■■"  1  In  1    li     banged  up,  m- 1 

MATTHEWS:  "     il  will  have  a 
in  11'" 

<  AI'IAIN  "  w.'lli'ii.l.al.lyuii  1 'iff 
W.-'ll  probably  (  ul  il  "II 

y  .11 

MATTHEWS:  Bui  didn'i  he  mi 
will  have  a  In  •  I  *  -  in  il "' 

I  listened  with  interest ,  feelinj  I 
revulsion  at  Maiihews's  lasi.ia 

I  n  hi  1 1. an  at  lin    .nil  holilii     '  1  ol'di 

I  In-  "ill"  1  hat  understands  Mi 
1  hew  '  '  I.  l.u  hed  1  hi  11  'it  \  ah.  mi  "  iv 
it  I.  1  I  ,"  ami  is  mull  1  hi  I"  '  I  by  tin  1 
tin. 1 11  ies'  1  lubbabli- 1  .  mgi-niality  w 
1 1 ic  representai ivr  i il  i hose  killed  id 
maimed  is  like  the  |»  >a»  hei  to  he  u 
doesn't  protest  as  Mofi  n  the  kid  si  it 

lain  y  si  issors  111  t  iltlr'.s  I  Iw  liin/iin.  si 
I  In  ..in.  in  .mi  .  li  n  .  mirage  n\ 
w  ife's  '  mlt.n-'    at    I'oyola  ti  ;n  Ihii-  1  \ 

In  in  to  children    I  he  "adversary  I 

tun-"  I  11  Hi.'l  I  1  tiling's  pin"  '  «  ' 
I "  .1 1\  up  1 1  n  <  ml  1  apt'.  I.  a  1  aausi  t 
souiitlui"  11  .1  si  ms  del  ailei  I  ironii  I' 
by  if  1  ens  t  .I  I  liiilrigii  miitl  Men  I 


rij/men.  I  have  my  reasons,  too:  my 
sons  are  my  decline,  which  is  not 
fault. 

li  )ecline  from  what1. 

Vi 

N 

-ITEMPT  FOR  ONE'S  OWN  PRETENSE 
SERIOUSNESS 

[flings  of  distance,  detachment, 
tf.elty — these  are  inescapable.  But 
nl  sense  that  they  don't  matter — 
e  t  they  belong  either  to  a  puzzle  or 
;  fiction — comes  from  the  mind  of 
ti   hard-man  prick.  I  am  nagged,  I 
fi  nit,  by  contempt  for  my  own  "se- 
usness."  When  I  feel  concern 
nkering  at  my  losses — of  decency, 
t«itmindedness,  goodness — I  blame 
iers — persons,  institutions — as  a 
ans  of  changing  the  subject, 
len  I  try  to  isolate  details  of  feel- 
in  myself  I  discover  they're  in- 
istantial — snowflakes  and  dande- 
*i  fluff,  breathe  and  they're  gone.  I 
:i  gh  out  loud  at  tough  political 
rickery  of  "sensitivity,"  enjoying  it, 
lii  abruptly  remember  that  once  I 
;  5  on  the  side  of  those  who  found 
Lsitivity  to  be  the  defining  human 
[idity  (such  a  kind  face) — but  feel 
tlime  only  briefly  about  laughing.  I 
■  rk  at  drawing  a  fine  contrast — 
c  ween,  for  instance,  my  loved  one 
Jjd  myself — and  then  mute  the 
es  because  understanding  what 
i  truly  about  might  establish  one 
y  or  another  that  something  of 
^sequence  is  indeed  happening, 
t  why,  always  why — the  question 
ineradicable.  Why  must  this 
nething  of  consequence  happen? 


E  PORNIFICATION  OF  MOHAMMED 

rA 

rore  he  began  the  9/1 1  planning,  Mo 
tnmed  Atta  lived  crash  after  crash, 
ere  was  the  cavity  somewhere  outside 
eppo  in  Syria — a  lost  city  being  ex- 
/ated.  (Atta's  dissertation  master  at 
imburg  Technical  U.  sent  Atta  to 
i  ruins  in  1994  to  observe  because  of 
:  latter's  interests  in  archaeology,  ar- 
itecture,  city  planning,  the  Islamic 
it.)  Soon  after  came  Aleppo  itself, 
3ther  crash-crash  site  because  a  re- 
/elopment  project  was  in  progress, 
ar  the  kitchens  down.  A  reporter, 
rry  McDermott,  following  Atta's 
cks  years  later,  wrote  that  in  Aleppo 
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SONGS  OF  OURSELVES 

THE  USES  OF  POETRY  IN  AMERICA 
JOAN  SHELLEY  RUBIN 


"Here  is  a  model  of  what  scholarship 
can  do:  knowledge,  imaginatively 
applied  to  matters  of  importance. 
Joan  Rubin  gives  an  understated  but 
forceful  history  of  poetry's  readership, 
fads,  attainments  and  allegiances  in 
the  United  States.  Implicitly,  by  sheer 
force  of  information,  Rubin  dispels 
blather — wiping  away  trite  assump- 
tions, displacing  stereotypes,  and 
correcting  nostalgia  for  some  vague 
good  old  days.  Through  the  lens  of  a 
central  human  art,  this  book  provides 
a  new  way  of  regarding  Americans 
and  our  culture." 
—ROBERT  PINSKY 
Belknap  Press  /  new  in  cloth 
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SOLUTION  TO  THE  JULY  PUZZLE 


NOTES  FOR  "HEX  SIGNS": 

Puzzle  editing  by  Dan  Asimov. 
Note:  *  indicates  an  anagram 

The    four    unclued    entries 
are  (clockwise):  AMULET, 
SCARAB,   FETISH,   and 
VOODOO. 


u\Q/sWT\E/^yM\yAm!/A^EW 


ysX^WNV/TWFX'/TXVuWxWd 

Y-g- 19-^-20    '      X     '     21  -^  22    '     X    „    23—24— 


-33- 


-25 


rAE/N\^rWD\N/ 


GXE/pXl/EXS/uXE/gxG/xR/cXA/^xR/QX 


I.  RECESS,  two  mngs.;  2. 
(w)ELDERS;  3.  F-OUL[E]D*; 
4.  RECEDE*;  5.  DID-DLE*; 
6.  DISCUS(S);  7.  MASQUE,  ho- 
mophone;   8.    AMULET;    9. 
MISER(L)Y;  10.  RAISED,  razed 

II.  SCARAB;  12.  REMORA,  hidden; 
13.  SQUASH,  two  mngs.;  14-  N.(IN-[E]-T)Y.; 
15.   M(idwest)-U-TINY;    16.   TIARAS*; 

17.  A-BAC(rev.)-.S.  18.  VOLUME,  two  mngs.; 

19.  DOVISH*;  20.  DYNAMO*;  21.  'STUFFY,  pun;  22.  SOF(FI,rev.)T;  23.  EX-CUSE,  queues; 
24.  V(ORT)EX;  25.  LIVERY,  pun;  26.  A-MAZES;  27.  DR(ESS)Y;  28.  HE(LI[ft])OS*;  29.  EN- 
MESH*; 30.  STRAND,  two  mngs.;  31.  RE-FINE;  32.  (qui)Z-A(NI)ES,  rev.;  33.  DR-EDGE 
34.  G.I.-R-L-I.E.;  35.  V-AN  ME*-N;  36.  DRONES*;  37.  FO(RAG)E;  38.  U.N. -DOES;  39 
UN(M.A.)DE*;  40.  CRISPY,  hidden;  41.  C(A-V)1TY;  42.  GR(0)INS*;  43.  GROOVE* 
44.  VOODOO;  45.  AGEISM*;  46.  G(renades)-ETUPS*;  47.  FETISH;  48.  VAN-IS-H;  49 
HOOKER,  two  mngs.;  50.  RA(w)-DISH;  51.  ETUDES,  *  of  DES(ut)UTE;  52,  DEF(rev.)-ACE 
53.  PARADE*;  54.  SEE(P.E.)D. 

The  solution  diagram  for  "Upwardly  Mobile"  in  the  July  issue  read  "UISKS"  and  "SHUN,"  whereas  it 
should  have  read  "MINKS"  and  "SHUT."  We  apologize  for  ihe  error. 


"the  collision  of  olJ  and  new  isn't  mere- 
ly theoretical": 

You  can  follow  old  roads,  twisting 
along  lines  of  elevation  and  drainage, 
through  old  neighborhoods,  dense  and 
jumbled  just  as  they  must  have  been  a 
thousand  years  before,  then  suddenly 
come  upon  something  new  a  con- 
crete apartment  building  chat  looks 
like  it  arrived  from  Mars  or  Moscow, 
hi  ,i  ilm-e  mi  it\  mini-mall  fresh  off  the 
I  oat  from  Sherman  Oaks. 

Aim  focused  on  a  neighborhood 
called  Almadiyeh  Square.  It,  too,  had 
suffered  modern  improvements.  In 
the  1970s,  the  government  dug  Ian, id 
new  [access]  roads  ...  to  and  through 
the  old  town.  Crews  cut  part  of  a  road 
nghr  through  Almadiyeh,  tearing 
down  what  they  needed  to,  and  put 
i|  i  mall  building  to  sell  souvenirs 
to  the  tourists  the  road  was  intended 
to  carry. 

The  following  summer  Atta  and  a 
couple  of  friends  won  a  grant  to 
study  the  Egyptian  government's 
plans  tor  redeveloping  the  Islamic 
City  in  Cairo.  Probably  this  was  the 
onset  of  his  huge  hunger — triggered 
by  direct  encounter  with  moderniza- 
tion's earthmovers.  Grounds  for  life 
and  work — ragged,  familial,  stoni 
were  to  be  cleared  as  if  for  Western 
eyes.  All  changed,  changed  utterly. 
The  revolutionary  prospect:  a  theme- 
park.  Malls  to  survey  a  collection  ot 
shiny  "monuments,"  "Oriental"  <  afe 
and  ersat:  arts-and-crafts  workshops, 
lots  of  lawn.  A  place  inhabited  for 
more  than  fifty  centuries  was  to  be- 
ret ast,  complete  with  costumes.  Atta 
and  companions  were  appalled.  "The 
government  planned  [on]  removing 
many  of  the  people  who  lived  there, 
exacting  the  onion  and  garlic  sellers 
.  .  .  and  bringing  in  troupes  of  actors 
to  play  the  real  people  they  would 
displace."  In  a  word,  the  old  city  was 
to  be  knocked  down  and  marketed  as 
"an  Islamic  Disneyland." 

Events  demanded  replay. 


theatergoer  at  sixteen;  later, 
palc;rave  in  my  pack 

N(  )TE:  [to  anybody  trying  to  read 
this  through:  The  passage  ahead 
with  the  Saroyan  and  his  hero  who 
dest r< lys  advertisements — papering 
the  stage  with  ads  for  the  goods- 


matters  to  the  whole  for  the  reason 
th.it  the  kid  isn't  ripping  anything  vi- 
olently. The  kid  plays  randomly  (rip) 
against  or  with  the  pearly  cornel.  A 
page  in  the  air.  No  purpose-driven 
motivedriven.  lie  spoke  to  me  be- 
cause of  a  peculiar  note  of  hopeless- 
ness somehow  reconciled.  You  .in- 
going nowhere  young  man,  but 
maybe  there's  nowhere  to  go.  No  tal- 
ent. No  inside  track.  No  education. 
So  what  you  could  not  have,  would 
not  have,  any  kind  of  a  future,  well, 
let  it  be.  Don't  mean  I  was  happy 
about  th(  situation,  just  that  it  was  so 
utterly  emptied  of  possibility  or  destt- 
nation  or  any  reason  to  fool  yourself 
with  make-it-happen  imaginings  that 
you  made  vour  bed  with  it.  In  your 
hfty-tivc-cent  scat.  I'm  nor  sure  I  can 
write  this  yieldingness — the  way  the 
sweetness  of  Saroyan  gave  it  a  kind 
of  voice,  made  you  feel  kind,  as  the 
playwright  imagined  himself,  as  "My 
Wonderful  One"  was — the  song 
with  its  self-abnegating  sense  ot  t he- 
perfection  ot  the  beloved — hut  the 
idea  is  to  try.  Not  to  say  surrender's 
the  OPPOSITE  of  pornification. 
Some  would  dispute  that.  For  myself 
I  would  claim  that,  after  all,  by  the 
time  I  went  in  the  Army,  I  was  a 
step  beyond  Saroyan,  why  else 
would  I  know  three  or  was  it  four 
stanzas  of  the  Nightingale  Ode.' 
And  I  did,  I  did. 

An  irrelevancy.  The  point  is  the  re- 
playmaking  self,  the  make-it-happen 
self  did  not  then  exist.  Look,  1  had  no 
MEANS.  1  was  nor  Atta.) 

My  family  broke,  I'm  out  of  high 
school,  clerking  in  NYO  tor  min- 
imum dough  but  still  enough  for  one- 
two-bit  or  dollar-ten  matinee  Satur- 
day, and  it's  Saroyan  I  love.  Soft,  sac- 
charine Saroyan.  I  can  still  see  the  kid 
ripping  pages  out  of  the  Satevepost 
downstage  and  the  lovely  pure  cornet 
offstage  doing  "My  Wonderful  One" 
and  I  can  see  Eddie  Dowling  with  the 
"whore"  in  the  bar — all  of  it  still  vivid. 
I  feared  up  in  pity  tor  myself  over  and 
over,  which  was  bad  bur  not  proof  ot 
monsterhood.  And  when  Lynn  B.  set 
me  straight  my  first  grownup  friend, 
teacher  at  Hopkins  where  the  infantry 
sent  me  tor  six  months  before  the  pro- 
gram folded — he  did  so  by  giving  me  his 
copy  ot  Keats's  letters  and  then  a  Pal- 


' 


grave.  I  think  it  was  a  Palgrave."  ifti 
back  in  a  rifle  company,  I  memem 
some  short  ones,  or  pieces  of  theK 
ones.  The  Reaper  singing  was,  In  ni 
a  version  of  "Wonderful  One"  offsgij 
But  there  is  no  pnxif  of  monsterh<  i 
this  sentimentality.  Nor  is  it  meii 
mean,  nor  was  it — softness.  It  vs  I 
principle  ot  let  it  lone,  don't  pushjla 
i!  alone.  "Just  you  only  you  in  thW 
very  moonlight,  my  wonderful  v>n 
clerful — "  Let  the  ad  pages  disappi 
Let  the  story-  not  advance.  Let  theft 
net  keep  singing  to  no  end — 


REPLAY:   I  AM  NOT  RESPONSIBLEjDl , 
MY  DECLINE 

As  the  millennium  approached,  Ajfei 
ican  culture  became  fascinated  vvirvi 
olence  and  disastc-i  sc  enarios  of  all  t  >e-: 
from  police-chase  television  progtn 
to  animal-attack  exposes,  to  nucat 
apocalypse  movies.  .  .  .  The  obsejoi 
with  destroying  New  York  conrHie; 
to  pervade  every  aspect  of  our  cultee 
The  cover  of  the  hip  hop  [artist]  I'st; 
Rhymes's  album  E.L.E.,  which  stH 
for  "Extinction  Level  Event,"  [sho  i]; 
massive  ball  of  fire  engulfing  all  of  w 
er  Manhattan.  SimCity  software  al-w 
computer  users  to  choose  what  ci# 
ter  will  strike  New  York,  or  jusr  wxf 
as  programmed  disasters  play  oune 
fore  their  eyes.  Microsoft's  Flight  ■ 
ulator  software  made  it  possible  to  flje 
tween  the  World  Trade  Center  to^ad 
or,  it  one  weren't  skilled  enough,  to  <WI 
intc  i  them. ...  In  Dec/)  Impact,  huge  wt/a 
r<  isc- 1  iver  the  World  Trade  Center,  cjifl 
erating  all  in  their  path.  And  inhe 
months  before  9/11,  American  irge 
makers  portrayed  disasters  that  were- 
markably  similar  to  what  happened 

9/11 Just  before  September  ll,l;w 

York  and  its  World  Trade  Center  TO 
repeatedly  destroyed.  .  .  .  [Tjhese  n 
tasies  seemed  ro  be  inesistible  to  wterc 
and  filmmakers. 

— Max  Page,  "The  City's  E?l," 
in  The  Resilient  <  r 


MY  BETTER  DAYS:  THE  REPLAY:  M  U 
EXCULPATION 

The  commonplace  hook  I  kept  fl 
my  late  thirties  contains  nothing  «.t- 


*  Francis  Palgrave's  selection  of  "the 
songs  and  lyrical  poems  in  the  English 
guage":  The  Golden  Treasury  (/86I 
loved,  still  m  print). 
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/jit  mean  or  violence-craving.  The 
thing  in  it — I  just  checked — is  a 
)pet  of  Raymond  Williams  copied 
of  the  New  Left  Review  in  1960: 


Impact"  has  become  the  normal  de- 
cryption of  the  effect  of  successful  com- 
munication, and  "impact,"  like  "con- 
umer,"  is  now  habitually  used  by  people 
' I  3  whom  it  ought  to  be  repugnant  (what 
1  ort  of  person  really  wants  to  "make  an 
impact"  or  create  a  "smash  hit,"  and 
Fjvhat  state  is  a  society  in  when  this  can 
:<be  its  normal  cultural  language?). 

\nd  it  is  a  fact  that  I  can  still  say  the 
sing  lines  of  the  "Immortality  Ode" 
'1  maybe  two  whole  stanzas  of 
"Reaper." 


'hanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we 

live, 

B  rhanks  to  its  tenderness ,  its  joys ,  and  fears , 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can 

give 

,  Iwughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears . 

Il 


R  IS  IT  TRUE  THAT  I  AM  ALONE, 
AT  NOBODY  ELSE  IS  BEWILDERED, 
IAMED,  NEUTRALIZED 

'  doctor  interrupts  a  physical 
;m  to  talk  politics.  In  a  tone  partly 
:zled,  partly  confessional  he  says 
it  reports  of  declining  casualties — 
/eek  with  a  single  Marine  lost — 
ve  him  unhappy.  For  some  time 
J  s  almost  been  rooting  against  his 
j  n  country. 

\t  a  class  reunion  supper  a  table- 
te  lists  some  sayings  that  anger 
n — afflatus  that  "hope  is  on  the 
|s,"  that  "we  have  turned  a  cor- 
:,"  that  "all  of  us  pray  this  cata- 
ophic  eventuality  can  be  avoid- 
' . .  .Nothing  appalls  him,  he  says. 
»t  the  shooting  of  a  robed  judge 
a  dozen  helpless  kids  in  a  class- 
)m,  nothing  . . . 

During  a  long  phone  conversation 
"iend,  recently  widowed,  recalls  he 
I'd  to  look  away  in  repugnance 
|m  ghoulish  footage — planes  strik- 
I »  the  towers,  Kennedy's  brains 
jj.attered  over  Jackie — but  no 
jiger.  An  animal's  death  on  the 
id:  repugnance  is  replaced  by  defi- 
ne. He  no  longer  looks  away. 
;  heedless  to  say,  the  audience  mat- 
js.  I  am  the  audience.  The  speakers 
:-  confident  that  my  negativity 


matches  or  overmatches  theirs.  The 
confidence  arises  from  my  own 
blackish  comments. 

Listening  to  them  I  want  to  dis- 
avow my  blackishness.  Instead  I 
proffer  my  practiced  helpless  nod. 


OUR  LEADERS    DREAM  OF  COURAGE 

One  link  to  orthodox  porn  lies  of 
course  in  the  abstractness:  observa- 
tion at  a  remove,  no  fucking;  casual- 
ty statistics,  no  blood  on  my  hands 
when  slivers  of  disappointment  come 
that  although  six  Americans  were 
wounded,  none  died. 

Shrewd  early  criticism  of  American 
culture  took  it  to  task  for  being  insuf- 
ficiently materialistic — not  coveting 
the  goods  manufactured  and  sold  but 
hungering  for  intangibles  that  hype 
claimed  were  embedded  in  the  goods. 
Which  intangibles  exactly?  The  envy 
of  others,  the  conviction  of  personal 
well-being.  (I  covet  an  S300  because  it 
will  vivify  for  me  the  deprivation  of 
others.)  The  porn-pleasure-like  ecsta- 
sy of  impact  resembles  boughten  envy 
because,  reliant  on  fleshly  images  of 
events,  objects,  explosions,  cars  and 
games,  it's  also  abstract:  an  affirmation 
in  taut  urge-filled  silence  that  height- 
ens my  personal  consequence  as  well  as 
his — the  leader's — without  endanger- 
ing either  of  us.  I  want,  says  the  inter- 
nal hot  whisper,  therefore  I  too  shall 
have.  And  (vide  Pat  Robertson,  the 
careless  aside)  nobody  will  be  hurt. 

4  gain  I'm  writing  the  obvious: 
XmXeaders  cherish  impact.  It  hasn't 
just  happened  to  me,  the  replay  fantasy. 
In  the  Reagan  years,  Cheney,  then 
chair  of  the  House  Republican  Policy 
Committee,  was  said  to  speak  often,  in 
private,  about  the  political  benefits  of 
small  wars.  (Make  it  happen:  jump  in 
and  invade.)  The  thrusting,  imprinting 
example  of  Margaret  Thatcher  had 
shown  the  way — the  people's  idolatry 
of  her  Falklands  war,  standing  ova- 
tions in  Parliament,  streets  mounded 
with  flowers  thrown  by  ecstatic  fans 
as  the  waving  goddess  passed  . . . 

"One  of  the  keys  to  being  seen  as  a 
great  leader,"  said  George  W.  Bush  to 
a  biographer  named  Mickey  Her- 
skowitz  two  years  before  9/11,  "is  to  be 
seen  as  a  commander-in-chief."  (The 
biographer  was  later  discharged.)  The 
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President-to-be  added:  "My  father  had 
all  this  political  capital  built  up  when 
he  drove  the  Iraqis  out  of  Kuwait  and 
he  wasted  it.  If  I  have  a  chance  to  in- 
vade ...  if  I  had  that  much  capital,  I'm 
not  going  to  waste  it.  .  .  ."  The  leader 
wh( )  wastes  capital  is  a  hunter  who  has 
tailed  to  bag  impact.  He's  expended 
spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame — failed  to 
provide  followers  with  experiences  of 
impact  in  which  to  participate.  Purely 
masturbatory.  The  current  President's 
moment  of  extraordinary  animation — 
eyes  brightening,  voice  rising,  half- 
smile  flickering — occurs  when  he 
points  to  images  of  impact:  lines  of 
Shnte  voters  in  Baghdad,  for  example. 
"We  are  watching  history  being 
made,"  he  avers  with  the  impatient 
half-smile.  "History  that  will  change 
the  world."  I  am  making  history  happen. 
I  am  changing  the  world.  Watch.  Partici- 
pate. Believe.  Momentarily  the  believ- 
ers feel  the  weight  of  events  from 
within.  The  very  word,  history,  under- 
lined and  crashed  into  the  wall,  be- 
comes history,  a  weapon  fashioned  for 
impact's  sake  by  the  Chief  Executive, 
as  Commander-technician.  There's 
exhilaration  in  the  observation  cham- 
ber— the  sense  of  shared  triumph — 
and,  subsequently,  a  return  to  mass  in- 
satiation  and  new  demands. 

Risk,  daring,  fearlessness,  bold 
strokes — these  and  other  key  terms  in 
the  language  of  heroism  slip  smooth- 
ly from  the  discourse  of  combat  and 
crusade  to  realms  as  remote  from  bomb 
runs  as  library  reading  rooms.  The  in- 
finite elasticity  of  metaphor  permits 
the  refashioning  of  debates  about  pri- 
vatized deductions  and  health  savings 
accounts,  regulation  easements  and 
tax  reform — timid  deskbound  ex- 
changes of  neatly  marked-up  budgetary 
spreadsheets — into  sweaty  gore-strewn 
life-and-death  struggles  of  warriors. 
The  Commander  in  Chief  reminds  us 
that  others  in  his  place  have  lacked 
the  guts  to  face  the  "challenges"  and 
"dangers"  against  which  he  has  re- 
solved to  test  himself.  He  draws  con- 
trasts between  their  cowardice  and  pas- 
sivity — their  terror  of  consequence, 
their  crippled  will  to  impact — and  his 
own  readiness  to  hurl  himself  at  the 
wall.  The  edifice  he'll  take  down  is  a 
paper  construct,  sure,  an  edifice  built 
of  H.R.  this  and  that,  compromises, 
I  longressional  Record  posturing,  a  struc- 
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ture  revised  and  amended  and  amend- 
ed and  revised  over  decades  by  forgot- 
ten legislators  and  committee  Staffs 
the  memory  of  whose  dogged  expci  tin 
has  all  but  vanished. 

No  matter.  The  thing  Ion 
gained  concrete  substance  in  and 
through  leased  space,  machines,  files, 
tables  of  organization.  Housed  in  sol- 
id federal  buildings  and  offices  in  a 
thousand  urban  downtowns,  it's  treat- 
ed by  insiders  with  a  kind  of  wary 
mockery:  the  view  is  that  anyone  elect- 
ed who  speaks  publicly  of  it  without 
deference  can  count  on  being  seared 
and  burned.  And  this  potentiality 
seized  the  Commander  in  Chief,  lent 
edge  to  his  appetite.  Invade  on  this 
ground  and  you  legitimize  your  salute 
to  doughtiness.  You  are  one  who  dares 
what  others  fear — dares  to  touch  "the 
third  rail  of  American  politics"  at  the 
risk  of  personal  destruction.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  challenge  will  make  the 
victory  all  the  more  exciting,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  cries  out  to  crowds  as- 
sembled to  hear  "the  details"  of  the 
promised  revolution.  A  daring  pili  >t  in 
no  extremity  except  that  which  he 
himself  invents,  he  does  not  hide  his 
intention — sails  brazenly  on  the  wind, 
not  with  it,  regardless  of  destination — 
drives  the  ship  of  state  hard,  makes 
the  trip  happen. 

And  the  crowds  respond.  I  saw  it, 
as  I  said.  In  Tampa,  Florida,  an  entire 
hall  rises  to  its  feet  and  shouts  Bush's 
name  after  a  speech  on  paper  money 
and  paper  pensions.  It's  a  moment 
which,  for  the  impact  hunter — the 
hungry  master  of  the  politics  of  im- 
pact— renders  the  risk  worthwhile. 

What  is  the  point?  The  point  is 
that  I  am  with  him.  The  policy  is 
immaterial.  The  need,  the  longing, 
the  taste — it's  all  shared.  Cars,  cars. 
Fast,  fast.  The  hard  man  cometh. 
The  hard  man  stays. 


LINES  I  LOVED  AS  I  LOVED    WONDERFUL 
ONE" 

I  listened,  motionless  and  still; 
And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill, 
The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore, 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 

1  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 
That  tic  itrs  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 
A  host,  of  golden  daffodils . . . 


For  ott,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  ih.it  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure!] 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 


HUMANIZING  EXPERIENCES  OXH 
ORIES  LOSE  VIBRANCY.  THE  MIND  WfB 
IN  THE  MIND  BLUSTERS  THAT  HI 
TRUTH  IS  YOU  HAVE  NO  CAPITAL -Mill 
NO  LONGER  EVEN  CAPABLE  OF  MIS  Nl 
IT.  HOW  I  LOST  THE  POET. 

I  need  to  remember  what  happtji 
with  me  and  Wordsworth  the  En|J 
r<  imantic  poet.  The  man  who  "tauli 
him  to  me — after,  just  after,  the  sem 
war — was  a  New  Humanist.  An  Irn 
Babbitt  follower.  Anti-romarp 
anti-Rousseau.  The  intellectual  epiid 
is  all  gone,  of  course.  Paul  Elmer  IvH 
etc.  So  many  decades  ago.  We  chl 
led,  war  vets,  as  the  teacher  mocl&g 
ly  did  the  bio  and  the  way-out  pold 
He  told  us  there  was  a  great  TriaB 
Club  show  at  Princeton  in  wll 
Wordsworth's  wanderjahr  in  Europoig 
ured.  I  sat  remembering  my  Palgra 
and  my  deep  gratitude  to  Benny  n« 
gave  me  poetry  to  help  me  withi^ 
war.  My  career  as  "infantry  rephe 
ment,"  heavy  weapons  gunner. 

It  seems  that  on  his  grand  t  lr, 
wandering  "lonely  as  a  cloud,"  Wi  Is- 
worth  fell  in  with  Annette,  gotH 
pregnant,  and  then  cleared  out  shaie 
lessly.  The  Triangle  sketchwrild 
spoofed  this  episode  with  a  song  ne 
line  of  which  went,  "and  Wordsw  th 
sowed  his  one  wild  oat."  We,  then 
dience  for  our  professor's  joke  aid 
silly-assed,  timid  WillyW  the  \? 
who  with  his  friend  Coleridge  ce- 
brated  "wild  asses"  and  lonely  vn- 
dering,  were  responsive  because  ve 
were  of  necessity  hustlers,  not  vini 
derers.  Having  grown  up,  I  grasd 
that  only  the  rich  or  the  feeling  s> 
could  relax  into  a  Wordsworth  o- 
ment,  cherishing  dancing  daffodil  01 
a  youngster  named  Lucy,  enjoyig 
evenings  in  the  cottage  with  Don  iy 
and  the  kettle  on  the  hob.  The  re;!of 
us  had  miles  to  go — long  miles,  al 
exams  to  face,  theses  to  write,  hd- 
nosed  postures  to  perfect. 

Seven  years  before  the  Wordswc  h- 
mocking  teacher  came  another.  Rdc- 
ett,  my  high  school  classmate  wise 
folks  weren't  broke  hence  could  at  rd 


f,  had  me  up  to  Cambridge  and 
c  me  to  meet  his  English  teacher, 
building,  arched  windows  and  riv- 
iehind  the  man  at  his  desk.  Not 
ind,  he  took  my  question,  which 
about  the  essay  I  imagined  writ- 
— utter  fantasy — for  a  contest  in 
ie  theater  magazine.  Subject:  The- 
n  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  Guy 
i  ;cs  at  me  and  at  Rockett.  This  was 
"  0.  You  know  what  was  playing  in 
:s:;  West  End  in  World  War  I— or 
i/be  it  was  1940,  who  knew?  Chu 
tfn  Chow.  Hit  show,  the  guy  said, 
^est  hit  in  the  world.  (Expression 
isgust  to  accompany  scathing  tone.) 
dtherhood  of  man?  The  question 
i»t  as  Henry  James  would  say,  hang- 
High  school  boy  learning  a  little 
lething  for  the  road.  Wordsworth 
ed  his  one  wild  oat.  I  might  well  be 
mined  fool. 

tenny  said  no,  god  bless  him — but 
t|>  gone.  Made  me  say  some  lines 
il  in,  as  we  smoked  outside  the  Hop- 
s  library.  My  heart  aches,  and  a 
wsy  numbness  pains  my  sense.  O 
i  iny  my  friend,  Blessings  for  the  help 
1    gave  the  hard  man  to  come. 


KE  THE  BALLOONS   HAPPEN:   THE 
UJMAN  IS  AMUSED 

jo  balloons,  go  balloons!  Go  balloons! 
don't  see  anything  happening.  Go 
>alloons!  Go  balloons!  Go  balloons! 
itandby  confetti.  Keep  coming,  bal- 
oons.  More  balloons.  Bring  it — bal- 
oons,  balloons,  balloons!  We  want  bal- 
oons,  tons  of  them.  Bring  them  down. 
,et  them  all  come.  No  confetti.  No 
onfetti  yet.  No  confetti.  All  right,  go 
lalloons,  go  balloons.  We  need  more 
lalloons.  All  balloons!  All  balloons! 
Ceep  going!  Come  on  guys,  let's  move 
t.  Jesus!  We  need  more  balloons.  I 
vant  all  balloons  to  go,  goddammit. 
jo  confetti.  Go  confetti.  More  con- 
etti.  I  want  more  balloons.  What's 
happening  to  the  balloons?  We  need 
nore  balloons.  We  need  all  of  them 
:oming  down.  Go  balloons — balloons? 
that's  happening  balloons?  THERE'S 
nIOT  ENOUGH  COMING  DOWN! 
\ll  balloons,  what  the  hell!  There's 
lothing  falling!  What  the  fuck  are  you 
;uys  doing  up  there?  We  want  more 
)alloons  coming  down,  more  balloons, 
nore  balloons,  more  balloons.  . . . 

— DNC  director  Don  Mischer 

on  CNN,  end  of  Kerry 

acceptance  speech 


ONCE  MORE:  THE  LOOK  OF  THE  IMPACT 
HUNTER 

Cold.  No  life  in  his  face.  No  expression 
in  his  face.  If  I  am  happy,  I  smile.  When 
I'm  angry,  I  look  angry.  This  guy  [Atta] 
had  just  a  cold  face. 

— Rudi  Dekkers 

The  essential  American  soul  is  hard, 
isolate,  stoic,  and  a  killer. 

— D.  H.  Lawrence 


On  Monday  six  Marines  dead.  Yes- 
terday, fourteen.  I  watched  re- 
plays of  explosions. 

Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we 

live, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears, 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can 

give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

And  again,  for  the  replay's  sake: 

Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we 

live, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears, 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can 

give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

I  believe  a  time  existed  in  my  life 
when  I  could  not  have  passed  over, 
unaffected,  the  presidential  visits  to 
Walter  Reed  hospital  to  talk  with 
wounded  troops — the  living  human 
creatutes  whose  limbs  ate  cut  off, 
burned,  blasted,  ripped  because  of 
the  authorities'  desire  for  impact.  The 
authorities  stand  beside  the  maimed 
human  creature,  in  front  of  him, 
speaking  cordially.  I  would  have  at 
least  protested  in  thought.  Maybe  left 
to  walk  the  dog.  Matthews  of  Hard- 
ball  wanted  to  know  what  the  Presi- 
dent said  to  the  Captain  with  the  leg 
blown  off  by  land  mine  who's  re- 
turning to  combat.  There  was  footage 
of  the  man's  prosthesis  flying  off  as 
they  taught  him  to  run.  Thing  flew 
into  the  air.  He  thanked  me,  said  the 
Captain,  author  of  the  best-selling 
Back  in  Action. 

Regeneration,  as  the  scholar  says. 
Regeneration  through  violence. 

Dear  hearts,  kids,  anyone  who  reads: 
I'm  still  in  it,  wanting  to  battle. 
Wanting  not  to  give  in  all  the  way. 
Reciting  to  myself  thoughts  that  do 
often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.  n 
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The  conversation  starts  here. 
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VISIONS  OF  EXCESS 

Photographs  of  industrial  waste 
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illdozer  spreading  petroleum  coke,  Texas  City,  Texa 
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Roseate  spi "  tnbills  flying  i  ivet  waste  fr<  mi  fertilizer  production,  Bartow,  Florida  (top),  and  a  pipe  spewing  waste  from  fertilizer  production,  Lakeland,  Florida  (bottom) I, 


Learn  the  Story  behind  History's 
Most  Influential  Book 


•  •  • 


with  this  24-lecture  scholarly  series  on  The  New  Testament, 

a  great  learning  value  offered  in  your  choice  of  audio  or  DVD  formats 

refund  your  money  promptly. 
Lecture  Titles 


"VTT'hether  you  consider  it  a  book  of 
kY/  faith  or  a  cultural  artifact,  the 
V V  New  Testament  is  among  the  most 
;nificant  writings  that  the  world  has  ever 
nown.  Scarcely  a  single  major  writer  in  the 
it  2,000  years  has  failed  to  rely  on  the  web 
meaning  contained  in  the  New  Testament 
communicate.  Yet  the  New  Testament  is 
:o  among  the  most  widely  disputed  and 
ist  clearly  understood  books  in  history. 

What  You'll  Learn 

Many  people  remain  unaware  of  how  the 
ew  Testament  was  written  and  transmit- 
i.  This  course  draws  on  modern  biblical 
lolarship,  recent  archaeological  discoveries, 
d  careful  literary  analysis  to  trace  the  his- 
ry  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  early 
iristian  faith  community. 

In  these  24  sophisticated  yet  accessible 
:tures,  Professor  Bart  D.  Ehrman  develops 
r  you  a  carefully  reasoned  understanding 

the  New  Testament — and  the  individuals 
d  communities  who  created  its  texts.  He 
plains  lucidly  and  in  engrossing  detail  the 
ht  that  purely  historical  research  brings  to 
e  texts.  He  also  reviews  key  texts  omitted 
)m  the  New  Testament. 

With  Dr.  Ehrman  as  your  guide,  you  will 
me  to  understand  the  content,  meaning, 
d  historical  accuracy  of  the  27  books  of  the 
ew  Testament.  And  you  will  come  to  a  full- 
appreciation  of  what  they  really  say  and  to 
10m  they  meant  to  say  it.  Their  enormous 
lpact  on  Western  civilization  will  be  clearer 
you,  as  will  the  role  that  they  continue  to 
ly  in  the  lives  of  so  many  people. 

You'll  examine  the  entire  canon — from 
atthew  to  Revelation — from  a  respectful 
lolarly  perspective,  focusing  on  historical 
j  :her  than  theological  inquiry,  and  mindful 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  available  evi- 
nce and  methods. 

About  Your  Professor 

Professor  Bart  D.  Ehrman  is  a  razor- 
arp  lecturer  and  consummate  scholar  with 
full  and  ready  command  of  his  material, 
e  is  Professor  of  Religious  Studies  at  The 
niversity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
ill,  where  he  has  taught  since   1988.  He 

About  Our  Sale  Price  Policy 

Why  is  the  sale  price  for  this  course 
1  much  lower  than  its  standard  price? 
/ery  course  we  make  goes  on  sale  at 
ast  once  a  year.  Producing  large  quanti- 
.s  of  only  the  sale  courses  keeps  costs 
)wn  and  allows  us  to  pass  the  savings 
i  to  you.  This  approach  also  enables 
to  fill  your  order  immediately:  99% 
all  orders  placed  by  2:00  pm  eastern 
ne  ship  that  same  day.  Order  before 
•ptember   21,    2007,    to    receive    these 

vin8s-  iBgaa     /•n 
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Jesus  Preaching  to  the  Multitudes,  by  Gustave  Dore  from  The 
Dore  Bible  Illustrations 

has  received  the  Students'  Undergraduate 
Teaching  Award,  the  Hettleman  Prize  for 
Artistic  and  Scholarly  Achievement,  and 
the  Bowman  and  Gordon  Gray  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Teaching. 

His  textbook  on  the  New  Testament  is 
the  most  widely  used  in  universities  today.  In 
addition  to  his  textbook,  Professor  Ehrman 
has  written  dozens  of  book  reviews  and  schol- 
arly articles,  and  written  or  edited  17  books. 
He  was  recently  featured  in  Time  magazine 
for  his  book  Lost  Christianities. 

About  The  Teaching  Company 

We  review  hundreds  of  top-rated  profes- 
sors from  America's  best  colleges  and  uni- 
versities each  year.  From  this  extraordinary 
group,  we  choose  only  those  rated  highest 
by  panels  of  our  customers.  Fewer  than 
1 0%  of  these  world-class  scholar-teachers  are 
selected  to  make  The  Great  Courses.  We've 
been  doing  this  since  1990,  producing  more 
than  3,000  hours  of  material  in  modern  and 
ancient  history,  philosophy,  literature,  fine 
arts,  the  sciences,  and  mathematics  for  intel- 
ligent, engaged,  adult  lifelong  learners.  If  a 
course  is  ever  less  than  completely  satisfying, 
you  may  exchange  it  for  another  or  we  will 


1.  The  Early  Christians  and  Their  Literature 

2.  The  Greco-Roman  Context 

3.  Ancient  Judaism 

4.  The  Earliest  Traditions  about  Jesus 

5.  Mark — Jesus  the  Suffering  Son  of  God 

6.  Matthew — Jesus  the  Jewish  Messiah 

7.  Luke — Jesus  the  Savior  of  the  World 

8.  John — Jesus  the  Man  from  Heaven 

9.  Noncanonical  Gospels 

10.  The  Historical  Jesus — Sources  and  Problems 

1 1.  The  Historical  Jesus — Solurions 
and  Methods 

12.  Jesus  the  Apocalyptic  Prophet 

13.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 

14.  Paul — The  Man,  the  Mission, 
and  the  Modus  Operandi 

15-  Paul  and  the  Crises  of  His  Churches — 
First  Corinthians 

16.  Pauline  Ethics 

17.  Paul's  Letter  to  the  Romans 

18.  Paul,  Jesus,  and  James 

19.  The  Deutero-Pauline  Epistles 

20.  The  Pastotal  Epistles 

21.  The  Book  of  Hebrews  and  the  Rise 
of  Christian  Anti-Semitism 

22.  First  Petet  and  the  Persecution  of  the 
Early  Christians 

23.  The  Book  of  Revelation 

24.  Do  We  Have  the  Original  New  Testament? 


The  Teaching  Company* 

The  Joy  of  Lifelong  Learning  Every  Day" 

Great  Professors,  Great  Courses,  Great  Value 

Guarantee  d." 


SAVE    UP    TO    $185! 
OFFER  GOOD  UNTIL  SEPTEMBER  21,  2007 


1-800-TEACH-12  (1-800-832-2412) 
Fax:  703-378-3819 


Special  offer  is  available  online  at 

www.TEACH12.com/7harrp 


m  Great  Courses 

&    The  Teaching  Company 
**     4151  Lafayette  Center  Drive.  Suite  100 
Chantilly,  VA  20151-1232 

Priority  Code  23712 

Please  send  me  The  New  Testament,  which  consists  of  24 
half-hour  lectures  and  Course  Guidebooks. 

D   DVD  $69.95  (std.  price  $254.95)  SAVE  $185! 

plus  $10  shipping,  processing,  and  lifetime  satisfaction  guarantee. 

D  Audio  CD  $49.95  (std.  price  $179.95)  SAVE  $130! 
plus  $10  shipping,  processing,  and  lifetime  satisfaction  guarantee. 

□  Audiotape  $34.95  (std.  price  $129.95)  SAVE  $95! 
plus  $10  shipping,  processing,  and  lifetime  satisfaction  guarantee. 

J    Check  or  Money  Order  Enclosed 


Charge  my  credit  card: 


□ 


City/State/ZIP 


-r„l„;K, 


your  order— required  for 


Non-U. S.  Order1;:  Additional  shipping  chargi 
For  more  details,  call  us  or  visit  the  ~  " 


apply. 
FAQ  page  on  our 


FREE  CATALOG.  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your 
current  catalog  (no  purchase  necessary). 


-.h\i[,.- 


"*  Virginia  residents  please  add  5%  saJes  tax. 


Special  offer  is  available  online  at  ww 
Offer  Good  Through:  September  21. 
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VERSE 


FOUR  POEMS 

By  Frederick  Seidel 


DARKENING  IN  THE  DARK 

I  woke  in  the  middle 

Of  the  night  in  Nevers,  Frawnse. 

Nuhvair. 

I  was  a  tornado  funnel  spinning  across 

The  American  Midwest  in  the  center  of  France, 

In  the  dark  with  my  jet  lag  and  my  childhood. 

I  wrote  in  a  bedside  notebook,  with  the  light  on: 

"The  song  is  singing. 

Meanwhile,  grown  men  do  their  work. 

The  animals  that  live  outdoors  go  on. 

The  rest  of  us  won't  even  cross  the  street  to  vote." 

With  that,  I  turned  back  into  fleshless  smoke  and  slept. 

No  one  my  age  can  go  on  living  tor  long. 

No  one  the  color  of  a  turnip 

Can  be  anything  but 

Caucasian  with  a  problem — 

With  his  liver  or  his  sunblock — 

Or  a  chameleon  Caucasian  darkening  in  the  hotel  room  dark. 

My  metabolism  was  a  lot  younger  in  the  Cher, 

Near  here,  when  I  lived  there. 

1  breathed  away  the  lovely  tons  of  alcohol 

From  the  night  before  in  the  freezing  morning  air. 

There  was  the  crisp  sweet  of  wood  smoke  from  the  chateau. 

My  dog  and  1  barked  frost  when  we  laughed. 

Never  spend  the  night  in  Nevers, 

Unless  you  came  with  the  team  for  the  race  at  Magny-Cours. 

The  hotel  is  unspeakable, 

But  the  circuit  is  nearby.  Manny  Coor. 

Many  languages  there  were  barking  frost, 

And  not  all  of  them  in  English. 

Life  is  a  tour  de  chauffe  tor  the  living. 

Lite  is  a  warm-up  lap, 

As  if  it  were  never  too  late. 

Nehvur. 

You  rode  the  wheels  off, 

And  now  it  is  time  to  start. 
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BIPOLAR  NOVEMBER 

I  get  a  phone  call  from  my  dog  who  died, 

But  I  don't  really. 

I  don't  hear  anything. 

Dear  Jimmy,  it  is  hard. 

Dear  dog,  you  were  just  a  dog. 

I  am  returning  your  call. 

I  have  nothing  to  say. 

I  have  nothing  to  add. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  that. 

I  am  saying  hello  to  no. 

How  do  you  do,  no! 

I  am  returning  your  call. 

1  rode  a  bubble  to  the  surface  just  now. 

I  unthawed  the  unthawed. 

1  said  yes.  Yes,  yes, 

How  do  you  do? 

1  called  to  say  hello 

But  am  happy. 

Today  it  is  spring  in  November. 
The  weather  opens  the  windows. 
The  windows  look  pretty  dirty. 
I  go  to  my  computer  to  see. 
The  six-day  forecast  calls 
For  happy  haze  for  six  days. 

The  trees  look  like  they're  budding. 

They  can't  be  in  late  November. 

It  is  mucilaginous  springtime. 

It  is  all  beginning  all  over. 

The  warplanes  levitate 

To  take  another  crack  at  Iraq. 

Hey,  Mr.  Big  Shot! 
I  bet  you  went  to  Harvard. 
Leaves  are  still  on  the  trees. 
The  trees  are  wearing  fine  shoes. 
Everything  is  handmade. 
Everything  believes. 


Frederick  Seidel's  most  recent  collection  is  Ooga-Booga, 
published  by  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux. 


4LY 

Jonathan  Galassi 

■  last  summer  on  earth 

lent  admiring  Milan, 

t  they  were  having  a  heat  wave. 

e  Japanese  were  everywhere. 

ey  eat  lice. 

ey  order  risotto  milanese. 
'  ey  eat  everything. 
■:  cell  phone  has  changed  my  life, 
j ever  talk  to  anyone. 

>ent  the  summer  in  Bologna. 
,  jogna  is  my  town, 
logna  is  so  brown. 
:e  shavings 

tuna  roe  on  buttered  toast 
spite  the  heat, 
own  waxy  slices  of  fishy  salt 
strong  as  ammonia,  Bologna, 
iogna,  it  takes  a  prince  to  eat  bottarga. 

[y,  your  women  are  Italian! 

jr  motorcycles  are  women. 
!j  Ian,  your  men  are  high-heeled  women. 
li'Ogna,  your  brown  arcades 
i| ;  waterfalls  of  shade. 
[;  cist  Italy  was  ice  cream  in  boots, 
li  crema  straddled  the  world. 
!!  icked  south  in  the  heat. 
I  icked  its  boot. 

kcisti!  They  take  American  Express! 

!  ■nunisti!  You  forgot  to  sign! 

jive  my  table  at  Rodrigo  in  Bologna. 

['  ways  eat  at  Bice  in  Milan. 

|i  >  sweet  to  eat  at  Bibe,  outside  Florence, 

.!  walk  there  from  Bellosguardo  through  the  fields. 

N'ntale's  little  Bibe  poem  is  printed  on  the  menu. 

I  rite  my  own. 

[j  m  is  coming. 


f  AMI  IN  THE  ARCTIC  CIRCLE 

I  d  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  to  Mary  and  said: 

\i  have  cancer. 

^  ry  could  not  think  how. 

1"  man  had  been  with  her. 


The  Martians  rode  across  the  desert 
In  their  outfits  and  their  armbands, 
Clanging  cymbals  and  banging  a  big  drum. 
Boom!  Boom! 


I  d  then  there  was  the  other  time. 
F  nember  how  happy  we  were. 
\i  were  in  my  arms. 
I '  ill  had  arms. 

I ;  rain  fell  on  upturned  faces. 
I  rs  rained  down  on  the  desert. 
Irybody  was  body  temperature. 
1  rywhere  was  temperate. 

I  'as  raining  and  global  warming. 
S>  ritual  renewal  made  it  beautiful. 
I  ertification  turned  into  desert. 
|  ■  sky  above  was  shooting  stars. 


I  am  in  favor  of  global  warming. 

I  don't  care  about  great-grandchildren. 

I  won't  be  here. 

I  won't  be  there. 

Angel,  I  can  see  your  mouth  wide  open, 
But  can't  hear  whar  you  are  singing. 
The  shaking  roar  of  the  liftoff 
Does  a  vanishing  act  straight  up. 

Fiddles  and  viols,  let  me  hear  your  old  gold. 
Trumpets,  the  petals  of  the  antique  rose  unfi  ild. 
This  is  rhe  end. 
Testing,  one,  two,  three,  this  is  a  test. 


tthangel  Raphael  Leaving  Tobias'  Family  (After  Rembrandt),  by  Odilon  Re- 
1  Reunion  des  Musses  Nationaux/Art  Resource,  New  York  City 
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RUXLIKEFIRE 
ONCE  MORE 

Chasing  perfection  at  the  world's  longest  footra 
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function  of  enabling  the  Base 
.tip  crew  to  attend  to  the  physical 
uirements  of  runners  traveling  at  all 
eds.  (By  the  sixth  week  of  the  race, 
.e  hundred  miles  would  separate 
irse  record  holder  Madhupran 
ilfgang  Schwerk,  of  Solingen,  Ger- 
ny,  from  Suprabha  Beckjord,  in  last 
ce.1)  But  in  another,  more  ethere- 
ense,  the  Self-Transcendence  Race 
ild  not  exist  on  any  other  course, 
re  was  a  kind  of  living  koan,  a  race 
invisible  miles  across  a  phantom 
in  wider  than  the  continental  Unit- 
States.  For  fifty  days,  breathing 
ismal  exhaust  from  the  Grand  Cen- 

1  Parkway,  the  runner  traversed 
vilderness  of  knapsack-toting 
nagers,  beat  cops,  and  ladies  pilot- 
strollers.  Temperatures  spiked. 

wer  grids   crashed.    Cars   also 
shed — into  the  chain-link  fence 
und  Joe  Austin  park  or  into  other 
u(s.  There  was  occasional  street 
Jtme.  One  summer  a  student  was 
fifed  in  the  head.  The  runner  en- 
red.  He  crossed  the  finish  line 
t'  inged.  It  was  said  to  be  the  most 
t  lcult  racecourse  in  the  world.  Point- 
in!  point  racing  is  gentler  on  the  spir- 
itejand  concrete  is  ten  times  more  pun- 
ing  than  asphalt.  Such  hurdles  were 
re  than  necessary  evils;  they  were 
ltral  to  the  nature  of  the  race.  As 

2  of  the  disciples  told  me,  grinning 
1  drawing  air  quotes  with  his  fingers, 
s  'impossible.'" 

fell  into  step  beside  Abichal 

Tlatkins,    a    forty-five-year-old 

dshman  with  a  keen,  appraising 

After  only  five  days,  he 


nnt. 


:.  > 


ked  like  a  man  who  had  wan- 
ed out  of  the  desert  with  a  story 
Jill  tell.  "There  are  so  few  things  for 
en)-  mind  to  dwell  on  here,"  Abichal 
avjd.  "It  loses  its  strength."  Relative 
it,  most  of  the  racers,  Abichal — born 
m'lvin  and  rechristened  in  1999  by 
nj  Chinmoy — came  to  distance  run- 
\i  ig  late  in  life.  That  tale  begins  in 
lii:  mid-1990s,  when  Chinmoy  an- 
s[ 

,  he  fifty-year-old  proprietor  of  the  Wash- 
/Hon,  D.C.,  gift  shop  Transcendence- 
Kfection-Bhss  of  the  Beyond,  Beckjord  is 
dis  only  female  competitor  in  the  race's 
\ijOry  and  the  only  ten-time  participant, 
■  ing  returned  to  Jamaica  every  June  since 
inaugural  running.  She  has  logged 
K  ugh  miles  around  Edison  High  to  circle 
id  equator. 


nounced  the  completion  of  his  mil- 
lionth "Soul  Bird"  painting  (art- 
works expressing  the  "heart's  one- 
ness"), and  his  disciples  resolved  to 
match  the  feat  by  running,  collec- 
tively, a  million  miles.  Abichal 
pledged  an  even  thousand.  Within  a 
year,  Chinmoy  had  painted  another 
million  Soul  Birds,  and  the  running 
project  was  scuttled,  but  Abichal 
kept  it  up.  In  Wales  he  edits  a 
magazine  and  a  website  devoted  to 
multiday  ultramarathons.  He  had 
finished  the  Self-Transcendence 
Race  twice  before;  a  third  attempt 
failed  when  his  visa  expired  2,700 
miles  in. 

We  passed  Edison  High,  progress- 
ing counterclockwise  up  168th 
Street  toward  the  Grand  Central 
Parkway.  (The  runners  switch  direc- 
tion every  day,  not  for  the  sake  of 
novelty  but  to  ensure  that  the  toll  of 
rounding  corners  is  borne  equally  by 
both  legs.)  Abichal  does  not  consid- 
er himself  an  athlete.  "The  race  is  a 
metaphor  for  life."  He  gestured,  las- 
soing the  whole  of  Jamaica  around 
us.  "People  in  the  neighborhood, 
we'll  see  them  year  after  year.  They 
stop  by,  say  hi.  They  ask,  'How  do 
you  do  that?'"  He  laughed.  This  was 
the  first  interview  I  conducted  while 
power-walking.  It  was  awkward.  My 
pen  kept  slipping  in  my  hand. 

Abichal  wore  an  iPod  clipped  to 
his  waist,  jarring  my  notion  of  the 
Chinmoy  disciples  as  latter-day  as- 
cetics. I  wondered  what  he  had  been 
listening  to.  '"Fix  You,'"  he  said,  "by 
Coldplay."  For  more  than  a  hundred 
miles,  Abichal  had  been  listening  to 
the  track  on  a  continuous  loop. 
("Lights  will  guide  you  home,"  the 
chorus  intones,  "and  ignite  your 
bones.")  He  gazed  philosophically  at 
his  iPod.  "There's  something  special 
about  this  song." 

As  we  neared  164th  Place,  a  white 
town  car  pulled  gently  to  the  curb. 
With  the  speed  and  nonchalance  of 
a  dope  dealer,  a  man  in  the  passen- 
ger seat  reached  through  the  window 
and  deposited  something  into 
Abichal's  hands.  Sri  Chinmoy.  The 
sight  of  him  tripped  me  up.  Here  was 
the  Guru  himself,  gold-complected, 
resplendently  bald.  Dressed  as  if  for  a 
day  at  the  public  pool,  in  shorts  and 
a  cotton  shirt,  he  did  not  look  like  a 


man  who  had  inspired  seven  thou- 
sand followers  in  sixty  countries  to 
forswear  alcohol,  tobacco,  meat,  and 
sex.  I  wanted  to  stop,  but  the  race 
paused  for  no  man,  not  even  an 
avatar  of  divine  consciousness. 

A  few  paces  ahead,  Abichal  stud- 
ied the  objects  he'd  received:  two 
strawberries,  cupped  in  his  palms  like 
bulbous,  red  communion  wafers.  "I 
don't  know  why  he  gave  me  two,"  he 
said.  He  turned  to  me,  suddenly  seri- 
ous. "I  think  one  of  them  is  for  you." 
Our  fables,  stretching  back  to  the 
myth  of  Persephone  and  Genesis  3:6, 
teach  circumspection  in  receiving 
gifts  of  fruit.  Abichal  nodded,  and  I 
ate  the  Guru's  strawberry.  Within  a 
few  weeks,  the  runners  would  be  hob- 
bled by  distance,  gorging  ice  cream 
and  butter  to  stem  the  loss  of  body- 
weight.  We  passed  the  giant  digital 
clock,  and  the  women  applauded. 
Two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  to  go. 


T 


.he  specter  of  death  has  hung 
over  long-distance  running  since 
Robert  Browning  published  his  Dra- 
matic Idylb  in  1879.  In  a  flight  of  lyric 
fancy  widely  mistaken  for  truth,  the 
poem  "Pheidippides"  describes  an  ill- 
starred  footman  sprinting  from 
Marathon  to  Athens  with  news  of  a 
surprise  Greek  victory  in  an  early  bat- 
tle of  the  Persian  Wars. 

So,  when  Persia  was  dust,  all  cried, 

"To  Akropolis! 
Run  Pheidippides,  one  race  more!  the 

meed  is  thy  due! 
'Athens  is  saved,  thank  Pan,'  go 

shout!"  He  flung  down  his  shield 
Ran  like  fire  once  more:  and  the  space 

'twixt  the  Fennel-field 
And  Athens  was  stubble  again,  a  field 

which  a  fire  runs  through, 
Till  in  he  broke:  "Rejoice,  we 

conquer!"  Like  wine  through  clay, 
Joy  in  his  blood  bursting  his  heart,  he 

died — the  bliss! 

Never  mind  that  the  story  is  plainly 
apocryphal,  a  pastiche  of  Herodotus, 
Plutarch,  and  Lucian.  When  Pierre 
de  Coubertin  organized  the  tirst 
modern  Olympic  Games,  his  friend 
the  philologist  Michael  Breal  urged 
him  to  include  a  distance  race  in 
tribute  to  the  doomed  runner.  To- 
day, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  run 
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marathons,2  the  long-distance  ath- 
lete in  popular  culture  is  typically  a 
Jobian  figure,  tortured  and  solitary. 
Iconic  Nike  ads  of  the  '90s  cast  him 
in  grainy  black  and  white,  doubled 
over  and  unleashing  a  stream  of 
vomit  onto  his  shoes.  The  hero  of 
William  Goldman's  Marathon  Man 
gets  his  teeth  drilled  by  a  Nazi.  Al- 
ways, the  runner  is  haunted.  His  race 
is  a  form  of  flight — from  himself, 
from  the  mediocrity  of  society,  from 
a  lugubrious  backstory. 

Browning  reimagined  Pheidippides 
at  the  height  of  the  so-called  Golden 
Age  of  Pedestrianism.  In  1878,  the 
Crimean  War  veteran,  baronet,  and 
amateur  sports  promoter  Sir  John  Dug- 
dale  Astley  launched  a  series  of  six- 
day  exhibition  footraces,  held  along 
ellipse  tracks  before  throngs  of  deliri- 
ous spectators.  The  winner  crawled 
away  with  a  cash  purse  and  a  small  for- 
tune in  gate  fees,  as  well  as  a  silver-and- 
gold  belt  valued  at  £100  and  bearing 
the  legend  LONG  DISTANCE  CHAMPION 
OF  THE  WORLD. 

In  June  1879,  Edward  Payson  Wes- 
ton strode  550  miles  in  six  days  along 
a  wooden  track  in  London's  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  beating  10-to-l  odds  to  be- 
come the  first  American-born  Astley 
Belt  champion  and  an  international 
sensation.  "There  were  Weston  shoes, 
Weston  hats,  and  Weston  coats," 
rhapsodized  Harper's  Weekly.  "Musi- 
cians composed  Weston  marches,  and 
young  ladies  danced  to  Weston 
Waltzes."  His  "clean-cut  and  shrewd" 
face  gazed  nobly  from  photographs  "in 
thousands  of  private  dwellings  as  well 
as  in  most  public  places."  The  dandy- 
ish Rhode  Island  native  was  a  star, 
and  he  behaved  like  one,  preening 
and  sulking,  issuing  crackpot  state- 

2  The  ultramarathon  (any  race  exceeding 
26.22  miles),  which  attracts  a  smaller  and 
more  fanatical  community  o}  athletes, 
gained  brief  notoriety  in  January  2004, 
when  a  member  of  the  Colorado  running 
cidt  Divine  Madness  banked  207  miles  in 
the  forty -eight-hour  race  Across  the  Years 
and  then  dropped  dead.  Further  afield,  the 
"Marathon  Monks"  of  Japan's  Mount  Hiei 
have  practiced  spiritual  running  in  a  ritual 
that  dates  to  the  eighth  century.  At  the  cul- 
mination of  seven  years  of  training,  the  aspi- 
rant logs  two  back-to-back  marathons  per 
night  for  three  months,  carrying  a  length  oj 
rope  and  a  knife  so  that  he  can  hang  or  dis- 
embowel himself  if  he  fails  to  complete 
a  run . 


merits  to  the  press,  and  hobnobbing 
with  deep-pocketed  strangers. 

That  August,  Weston  sailed  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York  City  on  the 
steamship  Nevada,  but  his  triumph  was 
partial  and  short-lived.  The  steamer 
Harfem,  engaged  to  intercept  the  great 
pedestrian  in  New  York  Harbor  with 
six  kegs  of  beer,  two  cases  of  wine,  and 
a  basket  of  sandwiches,  failed  to  ar- 
rive on  schedule,  and  his  admirers 
greeted  him  instead  in  a  tugboat. 
Dressed  in  a  priestly  black  suit,  Wes- 
ton griped  to  reporters  about  a  prize 
watch  he  had  been  promised  by  the 
mayor  of  Newark  that  had  never  ma- 
terialized. "If  I  owned  a  house  in  perdi- 
tion and  another  in  Newark,"  he  said, 
"I'd  rent  the  Newark  house." 

At  a  time  when  a  pound  of  mutton 
cost  fourteen  cents,  some  75,000  spec- 
tators paid  a  dollar  apiece  for  admission 
to  the  next  Astley  Belt  match,  at 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Loiterers 
choked  26th  Street.  They  scaled  drain- 
pipes and  shinnied  up  ropes  to  the  low 
windows  of  the  theater,  where  sentries 
lay  in  wait  with  sharpened  sticks.  The 
Englishman  Charles  Rowell  covered 
1 27  miles  within  the  first  day  and  night 
of  the  race.  His  early  lead  left  scant 
doubt  as  to  the  eventual  outcome,  but 
the  circus  inside  the  Garden  roiled  on 
with  a  Boschian  grandeur.  Bands 
played  "Yankee  Doodle,"  "Tommy 
Dodd,"  and  "Marching  Through  Geor- 
gia." Rowell  sucked  on  a  sponge  while 
his  countryman  George  Hazael  cut  a 
simian  figure  with  his  fumbling  head- 
long stride.  "The  question  is  often 
asked,  'What  is  that  thing?'  when  Ha- 
zael goes  around,"  a  reporter  wrote 
with  jingoistic  cruelty,  "but  the  ques- 
tioner is  always  awed  into  silence  when 
told  that  that  is  one  of  the  best  runners 
in  England."  Ever  the  showman,  Wes- 
ton burlesqued  the  gaits  of  his  rivals, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  spritz  him- 
self with  eau  de  toilette  from  an  at- 
omizer he  toted  around  the  loop.  The 
other  contestants  shuffled  more  or  less 
suicidally  toward  the  grail  of  450  miles, 
short  of  which  they  would  not  see  a 
nickel.  It  was  a  scene  befitting  the 
venue,  raised  by  P.  T.  Bamum  as  a  hip- 
podrome tor  mock-Roman  chariot  ex- 
hibitions. Rowell  took  ill  in  the  last 
days  of  the  race,  but  his  advantage  was 
overwhelming.  Amid  a  flurry  of  rumors 
that  he  had  been  miekeyed  with  a  clus- 


ter of  poisoned  grapes,  he  completeM" 
530th  mile  and  repaired  to  hisjsn 
with  Weston's  prize  belt  and  a  an 
of  the  gate  receipts  totaling  $25,Ofl- 
roughly  the  equivale^ 
^|-^       $500,000  today 


T 

At 


die  winner  of  the  Self-Tram  ;i 
dence  Race  would  return  to  his  hm 
country  with  a  plastic  trophy  ad  ' 
scrapbook.  Each  contestant  forked  v< 
an  entry  fee  of  $1,2  50 — an  investi.;r 
none  would  recoup.  Self-transfcii1 
dence,  it  seemed,  was  not  a  lucrative 
reer.  In  late  June,  Kuranga  Peeh 
Neusiedl,  Austria,  flew  home.  In  /,[> 
Peele  had  finished  second,  withh 
seventh-best  time  in  race  history,  mi  '*■ 
ye. u  he  had  logged  just  over  660  n  e 
"Kuranga  didn't  feel  up  to  it,"  Ab^i 
explained.  "You  have  to  be  totally  <  m 
mitted,  or  the  mind  can  get  in  the  v.y. 

As  the  fourteen  remaining  coies; 
tants  sauntered  around  the  bloci 
was  impossible  to  tell  at  any  givemc 
ment  who  was  winning  and  n; 
was  losing.  Madhupran  Wolfrni' 
Schwerk,  with  a  lead  of  more  thiii1 
hundred  miles  two  weeks  into  the  a ' 
was  heavily  favored.  Nobody  at  hi 
racecourse  expressed  much  surpri j 
Madhupran  held  the  course  recdl. ; 
shadowed  him  past  the  playground  it 
a  mixture  of  admiration  and  un'si 
His  gait  called  to  mind  pistons m ' 
crankshafts,  the  famous  efficiencfl ' 
German  engineering.  Just  lookir1  i 
him  made  me  thirsty  for  a  Coke.  Sd 
of  a  bunch  of  poisoned  grapes,  Hit 
hard  to  imagine  anybody  closing  h 
gap.  This  might  have  had  somethii  ti 
do  with  Madhupran's  support  ton 
He  was  the  only  runner  to  ifcj 
imported  a  full-time  handler,  He  iu 
Schieke,  himself  a  former  tr  is 
America  record  holder,  who  h?d 
Schwerk  whenever  he  finished  a  la]  ol 
ten  with  a  plastic  cup  of  diet  cola  c:fl 
or  a  slice  of  honeydew  melon.  Ht  'a 
also  alone  in  having  landed  a  corp  to 
patron.  LANXESS,  a  German  procd 
of  plastics  and  rubbers,  had  tronte  li 
airfare,  along  with  his  registratiorM 
In  exchange,  he  arrived  each  morij 
dressed  in  a  crisp  LANXESS  sina 
matching  shorts,  and  sneakers. 

Cars  passed  Base  Camp  at  the  -c 
uisite  school-zone  crawl,  and  the  d  r 
of  a  lawn  mower  filled  me  with  a  st  J 
Pavlovian  urge  to  lie  down  in  a  \H  ; 
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:k.  On  the  refreshment  table  an  ar- 
jy  of  chips,  raisins,  granola  bars, 
J  es,  cookies,  ice  cream,  and  butter  lay 
n  to  would-be  saboteurs,  but  who 
ild  tamper  with  a  race  whose  prof- 
re  tallied  in  the  coinage  of  the  soul? 
)n  the  corner  of  168th  Street, 
an  in  a  baseball  cap  was  squinting 
J  nigh  a  handheld  video  camera  at 
jj  pageant  of  runners  drifting  south- 
ed. "The  footage  isn't  very  good," 
^confessed,  wagging  his  head.  His 
le  was  Daniel,  and  he  had  flown 
Jew  York  to  report  on  the  race  for 
JL,  a  German  television  station.  A 
:>nd  German  news  team  was  sup- 
id  to  arrive  tomorrow,  and  Daniel 
Tined  to  beat  them  to  the  story, 
rabha  ambled  past,  talking  on  a 
\  phone.  "The  problem  is,  they  don't 
K  ly  run,"  Daniel  said.  "They  jog, 
y  stop,  they  walk.  I  need  running.  I 
d  sweat  streaming  down  faces." 
If  the  scene  on  Abigail  Adams  Av- 
fle  disappointed  Daniel,  the  trouble 
1  partly  semantic.  The  Self-Tran- 
ldence  Race  was  not,  strictly  speak- 
a  sporting  event.  It  was  spiritual 
3X.  For  two  months  the  athletes 
t  d  no  bills,  ran  no  errands,  conduct- 
,|io  business.  They  lived  in  a  state  of 
,. preauvian  simplicity.  "The  mind 
r^s  it's  stupid  to  go  around  and 
jiind,"  I  was  told  by  a  volunteer 
led  Aklanta,  one  of  a  squadron  of 
i  "opractors  at  the  racecourse.  "But 
not  stupid  on  a  higher  plane."  The 
'.  revealed  the  "true  nature"  above 
j  's  "base  nature,"  he  said.  "You  find 
what  your  true  nature  wants.  What 
s  it  want1.  Not  what  advertisements 
elevision  tell  you  you  want.  That's 
lipulation.  I  don't  want  to  be  ma- 
I  dated.  You  need  joy  in  your  life. 
lerwise,  it's  just  stimulation — up 
down,  nothing  constant." 
v  middle-aged  man  approached  Base 
Inp.  With  his  white  mustache  and 
t\  tt  boater,  he  recalled  Edward  Payson 
^ston  walking  through  Confederate 
^yland  in  1861,  disguised,  in  Wes- 
J's  own  words,  by  "Messrs  Brooks, 
Jithers,  clothing  dealers"   as   a 
squehanna  Raftsman  on  a  bender." 
topped  on  the  sidewalk,  watching 
runners  shuffle  past  with  the  dazed 
:  of  a  man  who  had  just  been  sprung 
"i  jail.  And  so  he  had — it  was  sum- 
vacation.  His  furlough  would 
:ch  until  the  last  week  of  August, 


when  he  would  return  to  his  post  as  a 
laboratory  specialist  at  Edison  High. 
"Essentially,  a  test-tube  washer.  I  help 
to  purchase — or  to  prevent  the  pur- 
chase of — equipment.  Mercury  used  to 
be  a  thing  you  played  with,"  he  said  with 
nostalgia.  "Now  it's  a  deadly  poison." 
A  credential  sticking  out  of  his  shirt 
pocket  identified  the  speaker  as  one 
M.  Cogan.  He  wore  his  nametag  reli- 
giously, a  precaution  dating  to  the  years 
he  worked  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  "Some- 
one had  to  die  for  that,"  he  explained. 
Europeans  in  high-performance  sports- 
wear parted  around  us  as  he  related  a 
long,  grim  story  about  a  psychiatric  pa- 
tient in  a  stolen  lab  coat  butchering  a 
female  doctor.  "I'm  not  sure  if  he  raped 
her  before  he  dissected  her  or  after  or 
a  little  of  both."  On  another  occasion, 
he  told  me,  a  paraplegic  escaped  from 
the  prison  ward  and  disappeared  across 
the  border  into  Mexico.  The  thought 
of  this  wheelchair-bound  fugitive  thriv- 
ing under  Latin  American  skies  seemed 
to  cheer  him  up.  "They're  good  neigh- 
bors," he  said  of  the  Self-Transcen- 
dence crew.  "That's  all  I  know.  Chin- 
moy  seems  to  attract  a  nice  crowd.  But 
I  haven't  got  to  the  point  where  I  want 
to  join."  He  had  first  encountered  the 
group  on  an  afternoon  in  the  1970s 
when  a  bald-headed  stranger  re- 
proached him  for  lighting  a  cigarette  in 
a  local  restaurant.  The  stranger  was  Sri 
Chinmoy.  "I  guess  it's  a  clean-living 
cult  sort  of  thing.  Like  the  Mormon 
Church."  Not  long  thereafter,  notic- 
ing Chinmoy 's  name  in  a  letter  sub- 
mitted to  the  New  York  Times  by  the 
composer  Leonard  Bernstein,  Cogan 
realized  the  Guru  was  a  famous  and 
important  man. 

We  strolled  together  past  the  line  of 
Port-O  Lets  to  the  refreshment  table, 
where  Cogan  stopped  and  told  a 
spindly  German  volunteer  that  he  in- 
tended to  run  a  race  of  his  own,  albeit 
one  of  humbler  length.  He  seemed  an 
unlikely  candidate  for  cardiovascular 
exercise,  but  in  this  climate  of  bur- 
geoning goodwill,  with  songbirds  flick- 
ing through  the  trees  and  rival  German 
news  teams  trolling  Joe  Austin  park,  all 
things  seemed  possible.  Cogan  beamed 

at  the  disciples,  "You've 

inspired  me." 


W 


hat,  exactly,  had  Leonard  Bern- 
stein written  to  the  Times?  I  never 


found  the  letter  Mike  Cogan  remem- 
bered, but  an  item  in  an  April  1979 
Notes  on  People  column  described  a 
recently  formed  "mutual  admiration 
society"  comprising  the  Guru  and  the 
flamboyant  composer  of  West  Side  Story: 

Sri  Chinmoy,  whose  followers  say  he 
has  written  3,000  songs,  dropped  by  Mr. 
Bernstein's  Manhattan  apartment  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  brought  with  him  a 
choral  group  that  sang  a  new  Chinmoy 
number  called,  "Leonard  Bernstein."  It 
went,  in  part: 

Leonard  Bernstein,  Leonard! 
Eternity's  singing  bird!  Beauty  truth, 
Truth  beauty, 
Nectar  oneness  your  divinity. 

Bernstein  had  responded  in  kind,  pre- 
senting the  Guru  with  an  original 
work  for  sitar,  flute,  tabla,  bass,  and 
drone.  Until  recently,  all  I  had  known 
of  the  Guru  I  owed  to  an  LP  called 
Love,  Devotion,  Surrender,  a  1973  jazz- 
rock  fiasco  by  Carlos  Santana  and 
John  McLaughlin,  both  former  Chin- 
moy disciples.3 

Born  August  27,  1931, 4  in  East  Ben- 
gal, India,  and  orphaned  at  twelve,  the 
Guru  spent  his  adolescence  and  early 
adulthood  studying  meditation  at  the 
Sri  Aurobindo  Ashram,  where  he 
earned  the  title  Fastest  Runner  twelve 
years  in  a  row.  In  1964  he  emigrated  to 
New  York  and  took  a  job  as  an  assistant 
in  the  passport-and-visa  section  of  the 
Indian  Consulate.  These  were  lean 
years  for  the  Guru.  According  to  his 
memoirs,  he  lunched  on  potato  chips 
or  candy  bars,  often  in  a  telephone 
booth  outside  his  office,  but  already  he 
was  laying  the  foundation  for  his  spir- 
itual mission,  playing  free  concerts  and 
lecturing  on  Hinduism.  In  the  ensu- 
ing decades,  the  Guru's  self-transcen- 

3  The  music  critic  Robert  Christgau  describes 
its  artwork  thus:  "On  the  back  cover  is  a 
photograph  of  three  men.  Two  of  them  are 
dressed  in  white  and  have  their  hands  fold- 
ed— one  grinning  like  Alfred  E.  Neuman, 
the  other  looking  like  he's  about  to  have  a 
Supreme  Court  case  named  after  him: 
solemn,  his  wrists  ready  for  the  cuffs.  In  be- 
tween ,  a  man  in  an  orange  ski  jacket  and  red 
pants  with  one  white  sock  seems  to  have 
caught  his  tongue  on  his  lower  lip.  He  looks 
like  the  yoga  coach  at  a  fashionable  lunatic 
asylum.  Guess  which  one  is  Sri  Chinmoy." 

4  The  1,100-mile  distance  of  the  Self-Tran- 
scendence Race  celebrates  Chinmoy' s  birth 
year;  an  earlier  incarnation,  held  in  J 996, 
measured  2,700  miles,  in  honor  of  his  birthday. 
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isage  table  considering  the  prob- 

poi| ,  His  feet  looked  like  they  had  been 
iged  out  of  the  East  River — chalky 
te  with  a  thick  brownish  discharge 
he  nail  beds.  "These  are  the  cards 
get,"  he  announced  with  equa- 
lity. A  few  disciples  stood  around 
massage  table  while  a  podiatrist, 
er  and  brusque  in  a  tan  nylon  jack- 
md  gray  nylon  pants,  frowned  at 
suppurating  digits.  The  diagnosis 
il  bleak.  If  he  left  the  nails  intact,  he 

nj  Gained,  the  infection  might  com- 

nejmise  the  bone,  and  the  toes  would 
e  to  be  removed.  Pranab  hugged 

k  knees. 

pa  Can  he  keep  walking?"  someone 

er|ed. 
The  question  seemed  to  rattle  the 
tor.  "That's  his  choice.  I  wouldn't 
it.  How  much  farther  till  he's  done?" 
Two  thousand  miles." 

to  The  distance  unfurled  like  a  carpet 
nning  from  Queens  to  Juarez, 
xico.  I  winced  a  little  at  the  sound 
he  figure.  "You  got  no  shot,"  the 
tor  said. 

The  race,  however,  had  a  physic  all 
jwn.  "You  get  scared  beforehand," 
ichal  had  told  me.  "Your  body  gets 
red.  It's  like  stage  fright.  Like  mov- 
into  a  different  realm."  For  two 
nths,  the  high  school  and  ball  courts 
I  the  abutting  stretch  of  parkway 
ame  a  shrine.  Did  I  know  about  ley 
is?  Abichal  asked.  The  theory,  as  ar- 
ilated  in  the  1920s  by  one  Alfred 
itkins  (no  relation),  posits  a  system 
ireane  pathways  linking  megaliths, 
s,  and  other  craggy  points  across 
tain,  and  possibly  the  world.  Large - 
gnored  by  science,  ley  lines  have 
oyed  a  colorful  life  in  the  hinter- 
ds  of  paranormalism,  championed 
various  ends  by  psychics,  pagans, 
vsers,  UFOlogists,  dime-store  nov- 
ts,  and  a  few  Nazi  cranks  who  at- 

ijjjouted  a  network  of  heilige  Linien  or 
">ly  lines"  crisscrossing  Europe  to 
:  ancient  Teutons. 
There  are  rivers,  superhighways  of 
jrgy,"  Abichal  told  me,  "and  there 
junctions  where  they  meet."  The 
ictions  exert  a  spiritual  tug.  Stone- 
ige,  for  instance,  or  Sedona.  "Se- 
la  is  a  big  energy  vortex."  So,  too, 
:  racecourse.  "1  get  a  g<  ><  >d  vibe  here," 
said,  indicating  a  triangle  of  lawn 
rind  the  wrought-iron  fencing  of 
high  school.  "It's  open.  It's  green. 


There's  some  kind  of  energy  vortex  on 
this  corner." 

The  Self-Transcendence  runners 
being  mostly  European,  July  4  went 
largely  unremarked  at  the  racecourse. 
The  fields  teemed  with  men  engaged  in 
various  team  sports.  Flags  hung  limp  in 
the  cooling  air  as  Madhupran  and 
Abichal  strolled  past,  each  brandish- 
ing a  Popsicle.  A  couple  of  Indian  fam- 
ilies spread  blankets  on  the  grassy  mar- 
gin by  the  bleachers  in  Joe  Austin  park, 
and  chops  on  a  clamshell  barbecue 
threw  gusts  of  meaty  smoke  into  the 
paths  of  the  vegetarian  runners.  At 
dusk,  Sri  Chinmoy  arrived  in  a  white 
jeep  to  dispense  bananas.7 

By  moonlight,  Joe  Austin  park  was 
a  place  of  desolate  beauty.  Traffic 
thrummed  eastward  undeterred, 
blanching  the  runners  in  a  wash  of 
halogen  beams.  On  168th  Street,  a 
man  watered  his  lawn  in  the  dark, 
while  a  few  stray  fireflies  winked  among 
the  hedges  of  Edison  High.  I  was  giv- 
en to  understand  that  miracles  some- 
times visited  Jamaica.  A  white  woman 
in  a  sari  told  me  that  Sri  Chinmoy  had 
cured  her  of  lupus.  The  runners,  too, 
had  recovered  from  injury  and  illness. 
"Shin  splints  that  would  stop  an  ordi- 
nary runner  for  weeks  last  only  days," 
insisted  one  of  the  disciples,  another 
chiropractor,  on  loan  from  Chicago. 
"The  will  of  the — if  you  allow  me  to 
say — soul  conquers  the  will  of  the 
physical."  Witness  Pranab,  who  clipped 
past  me,  murmuring  into  a  dictaphone. 
He  had  left  the  racecourse  for 
two  hours  to  have  his  toenails  re- 
moved, resuming  the  race  at  his  usual 
pace  as  soon  as  he  returned.  "Now  I 
have  to  soak  my  toes,"  be  said.  "It's  a 
little  more  work."  His  date  with  the  po- 
diatrist's knife  had  cost  him  roughly 
eighteen  miles. 

Beyond  the  rooftops  of  Jamaica,  the 
horizon  throbbed  with  light,  as  of  a 
millenarian  firestorm  engulfing  Man- 
hattan. Now  and  then  a  plume  of  col- 
ored sparks  crested  the  tree  line, 

7  The  offering  of  sanctified  food-  called 
prasad — some  times  flummoxed  visitors  to 

the  racecourse,  as  m  late  July,  when  the 
Guru  made  an  offering  of  Granny  Smith 
apples  to  a  pair  of  emissaries  from  Russian 
TV.  The  reporter  accepted  with  telegenk 
diplomacy,  but  the  cameraman  fro?c,  plying 
his  camera  like  a  rifle  trained  on  a  buck.  An 
hour  later,  both  apples  lay  uneaten  on  a 
table  cluttered  with  audiovisual  equipment. 


Queens  County's  rejoinder  to  the 
thirtieth  annual  Macy's  Fireworks 
Spectacular  with  Lionel  Richie  and 
the  New  York  Pops.  I  decided  to 
buy  a  proper  pair  of  run- 
ning shoes. 


"W„ 


ithout  preparatory  training  . . . 
the  most  fatal  injuries  may  be  com- 
mitted in  attempting  pedestrian 
feats."  Such  was  the  counsel  of  Bea- 
dle's Dime  Hand-Book  of  Pedestrian- 
ism,  published  in  1867.  On  the  cover 
of  the  thirty-two-page  tract,  a  man 
wearing  a  sporty  hat  and  gaiters  trots 
across  a  sketchily  rendered  country- 
side. Mysteriously,  he  carries  a  riding 
crop.  "In  a  mind  upset  by  literary 
study,"  the  author  urges,  "the  best 
plan,  if  practicable,  is  to  give  up  the 
reading  and  writing  entirely,  for  a 
time."  Duly  warned,  I  toed  the  line 
by  the  weathered  scoreboard  on  Joe 
Austin  Way  at  a  minute  to  six. 

Ribbons  of  peach  and  pink  banded 
the  eastern  horizon,  giving  the  sky  the 
look  of  a  novelty  cocktail.  At  dawn, 
the  scene  here  was  somber.  The  racers 
sat  glumly  on  folding  chairs  or 
stretched  against  trees.  Many  of  them 
doctored  their  feet  with  balms  and 
tapes.  Sri  Chinmoy  had  returned  from 
a  trip  to  the  Far  East  bearing  gifts  for 
the  runners,  ceremonial  white  ban- 
dannas emblazoned  with  the  bloody 
sun  of  the  Japanese  flag.  A  few  tied 
these  souvenirs  around  their  foreheads. 
They  looked  a  little  like  bandages  on 
a  company  of  outnumbered  and  ill- 
equipped  soldiers  marching  to  certain 
death.  One  of  the  race  directors  called 
us  to  attention  and  we  stood  together, 
observing  a  moment  of  silence  ren 
dered  incomplete  by  traffic  sounds. 
Then  we  were  off. 

The  pace  was  leaden.  After  five 
hours  of  stasis  the  body  of  the  multi- 
day  runner  locks  up  like  a  rusty  trans- 
mission. Madhupran  alone  advanced 
at  his  usual  clip,  lunging  and  working 
his  arms  like  an  animatn  mic  c  toss- 
country  skier.  Within  fifteen  minutes 
he  had  lapped  me.  Sri  Chinmoy  vis- 
ited the  course  ai  around  6:20,  and 
his  arrival  had  an  immediate  restora 
tive  elicit  on  the  disciples  Wearing 
a  preppy  pink-striped  shin,  he  cin  led 
the-  block  three  times  in  a  blue  Smart 
car,  goosing  little  fanfares  from  the 
horn  when  he  passed  a  group  ol  rai 
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ers.  It  was  oddly  exhilarating  to  sec 
the  Guru  operate  a  car,  particularly 
one  he  could  have  parked  in  a  walk 
in  closet.  The  runners  bowed  their 
heads,  touched  their  hearts,  or 
waved,  quickening  their  pace.  "It's 
the  same  as  it  you  like  the  author  of  a 
hook  and  then  you  meet  him  in  reali- 
ty," a  disciple  explained.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  John  Updike  inspir- 
ing this  sort  ot  reverence. 

The  Guru's  drive  by  was  only  the 
opening  act  in  a  morning  lineup  oi 
music,  poetry,  and  cheerleading.  I  wo 
female  choral  groups  staked  out 
stretches  of  Abigail  Adams  Avenue, 
clapping  and  singing.  Meanwhile, 
the  sun  had  broken  through  the 
clouds,  and  commuters  were  tum- 
bling groggily  into  cars  to  ford  the 
Grand  Central  Parkway.  When  I'd 
asked  her  how  she  telt  about  Jamau  a, 
Suprabha  had  told  me,  "ll  you  use 
your  imagination,  you  can  feel  as  it 
you're  running  on  a  beautiful  country 
road.  You  tune  out  the  traffic,  the 
motorcycles."  Helmut,  Madhupran's 
handler,  echoed  her  advice.  "This  is 
the  hardest   race  you  can  find.  Very 

hard  concrete.  You  should  have  it  in 
your  mind  like  an  endless  road.  Don't 
see  it  as  it  is,  a  dirty  sidewalk.  You 
must  have  (he  fantasy  to  see  it  an- 
other way — you  must  see  (lowers,  a 
beautiful  forest  with  trees." 

I  tried  to  conjure  these  pastoral 
mirages  as  I  ran.  Here  was  the  broad 
green  sign  directing  motorists  to 
Queens's  I  Itopia  Parkway.  The  same 
brown  I  londa  had  been  parked  out- 
side Edison  I  huh  tor  weeks,  kventu 
ally  the  summer-school  contingent 
straggled  in,  glassy-eyed  and  inured 
to  the  sight  o!  nylon  clad  wraiths 
hustling  up  the  block.  I  wished  one 
ot  the  runners  would  tell  me  how  to 
ilear  my  mind  ol  all  this  urban 
wrack.  After  a  morning  ol  continu- 
ous locomotion,  my  legs  were  con 
fused.  Each  step  reverberated  up  the 
tibiae,  delivering  an  unhappy  shock 
to  my  knees.  My  stomach,  too,  re 
helled.  To  the  aspiring  pedestrian, 
Beadle's  prescribed  a  midday  smor 
gasbord  ol  roast  heel,  mutton,  par- 
tridge, pheasant,  or  venison,  along 
with  one  or  two  potatoes.  No  other 
vegetable  was  permitted.  Short  on 
fresh  game,  1  snacked  on  nectarines 
and  granola.  Even  so,  I  spent  a  good 
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deal  of  time  locked  in  the  piney, 
saunalike  seclusion  ol  a  Port-O  Let. 

Al  around  1 :  JO,  1  finished  my 
forty-eighth  circuit  ol  the  block,  and 
a  volunteer  informed  me  that  1  had 
surpassed  26.2  miles.  "You've  run  a 
marathon!"  she  announced.  Was  this 
my  first?  I  admitted  it  was.  She 
clapped  her  hands.  I  had  transcended 

myself!  Was  I  excited.'  My  time  ol 
seven  hours,  twenty-five  minutes  left 
room  tor  improvement,  1  telt.  None- 
theless, I  traded  high  fives  with  a  leu 
ol  the  runners,  who  received  the  news 
variously  with  bemusement  or  wide 
eyed  gravity.  Remembering  Pheidip- 
pides.  1  took  care  to  hydrate.  Sell 
transcendence  aside,  1  didn't  intend 
to  die  in  a  pair  ol  red  nylon  shorts. 

By  nightfall,  I  was  circling  Edison 
1  ligh  in  a  t ranc  e.  1  he  sign  for 
Utopia  Parkway  shone  inscrutably  in 
the  darkness,  beckoning  me  eastward 
toward  parts  unknown.  As  it  .if tl u  ted 
by  a  kind  of  anatomical  Stockholm 
syndrome,  my  legs  bore  me  clockwise 

of  then  own  accord,  and  I  had  the 
idea  I  could  keep  plodding  forever.  1 
was  wrong.  Blisters  ruptured  on  the 
soles  of  both  my  feet,  and  every  step 
became  a  slog  through  molten  glass. 

1  drove  home  at  geriatric  speeds, 
unsure  I'd  be  able  to  work  the  brake 
pedal  in  case  of  emergency.  On  the 
advice  ol  a  disciple,  1  sat  for  a  long 
time  in  a  scalding  bath  of  Epsom 
salt.  I  had  made  eighty  circuits  ol  the 
block  tor  a  cumulative  distance  ol 
4Ve)04  miles  six  miles  short  of  the 
required  daily  minimum.  My  base 
nature  wanted  aspirin  and  10,000 
BTUs  of  air-conditioning.  What  did 
my  true  nat  lire  want  ?  1 


A 


coukln  r  say. 


sense  of  giddy  anticipation 
attended  Madhupran's  final  push  on 
the  morning  of  July  11.  PANX1SS 
had  dispatched  a  coifted  and  cheer 
tul  stringer,  who  sat  in  the  van  inter- 
rogating Helmut  on  the  champion's 
progress  and  typing  what  I  assumed 
was  a  press  release  on  a  laptop. 

"It  I  want  to  say  that  his  diet  con- 
sisted of  da,  da,  da — "  she  prompted. 

"Rice,  sweet  potatoes,  coconut  milk," 
I  lelmul  replied.  "And  he  ale  every  day 
one  honeydew.  And  dinkel  bread.  No 
wheat.  So.  Now  comes  my  horse.  I  )on'l 
forget  my  horse." 


Near  the  Port-O  Pets,  a  violB 
serenaded  an  empty  swath  ol  sjiri 
fields.  By  Madhupran's  penult  ii  it 
lap,  the  throng  ot  acolytes,  fried] 
and  contused  passersby  at  the  rM 
course  numbered  about  two  l.n 
died.  I  hat  morning,  Si  i  (  dun  q 
had  written  three  new  composite 
in  honor  ot  Madhupran's  sucA 
\>  roxed  sheet  music  was  hare 
out,  and  men  and  women  gathje 
in  scrums  along  Joe  Austin  Wal 
rehearse.  A  blue  ribbon  bearing! 
gold-embossed  legend  self-trI 
SCENDENCl  R  \i  I  s  was  strung  aos 
the  sidewalk  opposite  a  gauntk 
camera -wielding  disciples. 

Madhupran  accelerated  thro| 
his  final  quarter-mile  shoulderi 
victory  flag  fringed  with  gold  tasls 
each  stride  an  object  lesson  i n  hi 
kinetics  of  belief,  lie  had  knoue 
more  than  a  day  off  his  own  WW 
record.  When  he  crossed  the  ll 
Si i  I  binmoy  led  the  crowd  in  al 
umphal  sing-along.  "The  chamjl 
of  champions/Am  I,"  proclaimed!! 
chorus.  "In  God's  limitless  pft 
sky/1  fly." 

Pike  his  many  thousands  offfl 
ems,  the  Guru's  songs  arc  nothii 
not  pithy.  After  the  disciples  rcpit 
ed  the  first  song  several  times,  ■ 
proceeded  to  the  next.  "In  1 
world's  longest  bravest  dista 
run/Who  waves  the  victoty  flj| 
Madhupran! /Madhupran ! " 
Guru  clapped  a  metronomic  1  al 
against  his  knee.  Whenever 
singers  fell  silent,  he  hcckoncdoi 
more.  The  third  song  was  A 
longest,  and  the  most  popular: 

I  am  the  world's  longest  distance 

Daring  .mJ  shattering  runner 

My  Supreme  Lord's 

Sun-power  Smile 

And  Ins  Moon-Bliss  1  ove 

Winner 


Madhupran  crooned  aloiu  t 
his  operatic  baritone,  clasping  i| 
plastic-sheathed  bouquet  lik 
beauty  pageant  winner.  Sri  Chino] 
dispensed  vanilla  creme  cookies  ll 
individually  wrapped  Keehler  Cil 
ex  Cheddar  Sandwich  Crackers,  ii 
then  he  left.  The  crowd  disperl 
and  the  runners  who  had  quit  r 
cling  the  block  to  watch  MadhurB 
enter  the  record  hooks  returnee  ( 


ti 


ii   grind.  Some  had  nine  hundred 
es  ahead  of  them, 
ty  the  vans,  an  enterprising  disciple 

f  /enged  for  crumbs  in  an  abandoned 
iboard  box.  "They  may  he  dregs," 
said,  smiling,  "but  they're  the  mas- 
s  dregs."  A  kindly,  heavyset  Russian 
nan  sat  counting  off  laps.  In  the 
iOs  she  had  fled  the  "atheist  state"  o( 
Soviet  Union  for  Texas,  where  she 
:overed  transcendental  meditation. 
w  she  gazed  mournfully  up  the  block. 
:  felt  empty,  she  said.  "It's  always 
i  this.  You  wait  and  wait  for 
the  event.  Then  in  thirty 
minutes — it's  history." 

n  the  last  days  of  July,  the  tempo  of 
race  changed.  Wind  jostled  the 
:s,  while  in  the  park  a  woman  herd- 
leaves  with  an  electric  blower. 

I  Igame  had  arrived.  Sometimes  two 
ners  reached  3,100  miles  in  a  day. 
:h  finish  triggered  music  and  ap- 
Lise,  but  the  excitement  of  Mad- 
bran's  victory  was  never  quite 
tched.  We  sang  the  Guru's  songs 
in  and  again,  like  a  touring  cast  of 
Ispell  at  the  end  of  a  fifty-city  run. 
[he  Self- Transcendence  Race  was 
posed  to  end  on  August  1,  hut  Sri 
inmoy  granted  a  week's  extension  si) 
laggards  could  finish.  The  last  miles 
aid  prove  the  crudest.  Scattered 
ver  outages  had  afflicted  Queens, 
conserve  energy  in  the  stupefying 
it  of  August,  government  buildings 
their  thermostats  at  a  balmy  78  de- 
es, and  the  lights  of  Coney  Island's 
.•mic  Parachute  Jump  went  dark.  So, 
i,  NASDAQ's  digital  display  in 
aes  Square.  Summer  school  was  ( >l 
illy  pronounced  "optional."  Mayor 
iomberg  declared  a  heat  emergency; 
:r,  the  city  would  confirm  a  heat- 
lted  death  toll  oi  140.  1  worried 
mt  the  four  runners  still  circling  Joe 
stin  park. 

3y  day  fifty-eight,  deep  red  circles 
omed  on  Abichal's  cheeks.  "1  think 
retimes  even  the  runners  ask,  'What 
I  doing  here?'"  he  confessed.  Often 

i  would  orbit  the  block  for  hours 

,i  hout  glimpsing  another  racer,  a 
snomenon  he  called  "the  dark  side 

!  he  loop."  At  night  he  veered  into 
fence  outside  Edison  High.  He  had 
rib  toes  and  a  strange  vertiginous 
ing,  as  if  the  ground  were  rolling  bc- 
th  his  feet.  Sometimes  he  dreamed 


about  the  race.  In  the  dreams  some- 
body chased  him  around  the  block,  or 
he  was  chasing  someone  else,  he 
couldn't  say  which.  He  woke  unre- 
fresbed.  "1  just  run  all  night,"  he  said. 
"Round  and  round."  The  energy  on 
the  loop  bad  changed.  The  race  has  a 
force,  he  explained,  a  power  you  feel  at 
every  level  of  your  being.  "Then  when 
you  cut  the  head  off,  it's  gone." 

Rathin  Boulton  from  Australia 
crossed  the  finish  line  on  August  7. 
He  held  his  bouquet  while  a  modest 
crowd  sang  and  clapped.  A  few  yards 
away  the  door  of  a  white  sedan  hung 
open.  Sri  Chinmoy  emerged  wearing 
flip-flops,  his  striped  shirt  tucked  into 
canary-yellow  trunks,  and  made  his 
baiting  way  to  the  scoreboard. 

Last  year,  Rathin  bad  run  3,100 
miles  in  fifty-six  days,  eleven  hours.  At 
the  Guru's  urging,  one  of  the  race  di- 
rectors read  this  figure  aloud.  Then  he 
repeated  Rathin's  latest  score  of  fifty- 
seven  days  and  change.  "This  is — 
more?"  the  Guru  asked. 

There  was  nervous  laughter  from 
the  gallery.  Rathin  had  traveled  3,100 
miles  around  a  concrete  block  in 
Queens,  but  he  had  not  transcended 
himself.  The  Guru  sipped  from  a  juice 
box  while  a  disciple  set  up  a  micro- 
phone attached  to  a  small  public- 
address  system.  "How  many  years  have 
you  been  on  our  path?"  Chinmoy 
asked.  "Ten  years,  Guru,"  Rathin  an- 
swered. Chinmoy  sat  clutching  his 
right  knee,  head  bowed,  as  neighbor- 
hood kids  passed  by  in  jeans  and  bag- 
gy shorts.  Then,  in  a  warbling  voice,  he 
began  to  sing.  "Rathin,  Rathin,  Rathin, 
Rathin"  I  had  the  impression  he  was 
composing  this  number  on  the  spot. 
Heedless  of  the  roaring  planes  over- 
head, the  disciples  joined  in,  timidly  at 
first  but  with  mounting  conviction, 
until  the  Guru  produced  a  box  ol  vanil- 
la cookies  and  called  them  to  order.  It 
was  snack  time. 

Afterward  be  indulged  in  a  little 
postprandial  lecturing.  1  dutifully 
recorded  what  I  could,  but  the  very 
first  sentence  confounded  me.  "Once 
upon  a  time,"  the  Guru  said,  and  a 
siren  drowned  him  out.  Whole  para- 
graphs were  losl  in  the  muddle  ol 
ambient  street  noise,  giving  his  re- 
marks a  Padaist  quality.  I  heard  the 
phrases  "unimaginable  joy"  and 
"peace  blossoms."  Chinmoy  ac- 


knowledged a  man  who  had  helped 

him  organize  a  trip  to  New  Zealand, 
where  he  had  lifted  a  thousand 
sheep.  His  voice  was  breathy  and 
sweet.  "1  am  playing  a  flute  for  a  kan- 
garoo. My  only  audience  is  a  kanga- 
roo." He  spoke  at  length  about  Lord 
Krishna,  breaking  off  to  quiz  bis  dis- 
ciples on  their  mastery  n(  the  Bha- 
gavad-Gita.  "In  which  chapter  does 
Lord  Krishna  show  bis  divine  form 
to  humans?"  he  asked.  "Eleven," 
someone  shouted.  Wind  buffeted  the 
microphone.  1  made  out  the  words 
"bodyguards"  and  "karate  chop." 
Now  and  then  the  Guru  paused  for  a 
bite  of  creme  cookie,  and  sounds  of 
mastication  crackled  from  the  P. A. 
My  notes  resembled  a  collection  of 
haikus.  Finally,  the  Guru  stood  and 
waved,  padded  to  the  white  sedan 
still  idling  at  the  curb,  and  was  spir- 
ited away. 

On  the  loop,  Abichal  offered  some 
perspective.  The  mind  likes  to  grasp 
things,  he  fold  me;  this  is  its  nature. 
But  reality  cannot  be  grasped.  A  true 
master  addresses  the  heart.  To  do  so,  he 
must  short-circuit  the  student's  intel- 
lect, a  process  sometimes  calling  for 
"special  techniques."  He  speaks  indi- 
rectly, in  riddles,  coaxing  the  student 
toward  a  more  receptive  state.  It  made 
a  certain  sense,  hut  half  the  time  I'd 
found  the  Guru  simply  inaudible. 
Abichal  nodded.  "It's  like  that  for  a 
lot  of   people,"   he  said. 

B"Even  the  disciples." 
y  the  late  1880s,  the  pedestrian 
craze  had  cooled.  "The  public  may 
occasionally  lose  its  head,"  the  New 
York  Times  concluded,  "but  it  is  un- 
safe to  assume  that  it  will  do  so  more 
than  once  or  twice  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. It  rushed  to  see  Rowcll  trot  over 
500  miles  of  sawdust  because  long- 
distance pedestrianism  was  a  new 
thing."  Slave  to  the  god  ol  novelty, 
the  great  unwashed  had  forsaken  dis 
lance  loot-racing  lor  such  au  couranl 
conveyances  as  the  bicycle  anil  the 
roller  skate.  A  century  later,  the 
pedestrian  has  wandered  into  cultural 
oblivion,  his  feats  relegated  to  mic  ro 
film  an  hives  and  a  lew  mil  i  if-print 

sports  chronic  les.8 

8  Notably  John  (  '■umming's  Runners  &  Walk 
its  and  i  fltramarathoning:  The  Next  (  Lai 
lenge  />>'  Tom  '  hler  and  Ed  I  hdd. 


I  H  ll'K  FROM  QUEENS     (>l> 


Edward  Payson  Weston  clung 
doggedly  to  tame  well  into  his  senes- 
cence, but  an  accident  brought  his 
career  to  an  unceremonious  end  in 
1927.  His  glory  days  behind  him,  the 
threat  pedestrian  was  broke,  sharing  a 
Greenwich  Village  tlat  and  hogging 
for  work  in  the  pages  of  the  Times. 
Eight  days  after  he  received  .1  gift  of 
$30,000  from  Anne  Nichols,  author 
of  the  popular  Broadway  comedy 
Abie's  Irish  Rose,  Weston  was  pasted 
in  the  streets  of  New  York  by  a  taxi- 
cab.  He  was  eighty-eight  years  old. 
For  decades  he  had  railed  against  the 
evils  of  the  motorcar,  an  invention 
tor  loafers  and  slobs.  Weston  spent 
the  balance  ot  his  life  confined  to  a 
wheelchair.  The  age  of 
pedestrians  was  dead. 


I 


returned  the  next  day  to  watch 
Abichal  cross  the  finish  line.  The 
heat  wave  had  broken,  and  he  cir- 
cled the  block  with  a  look  ot  resigna- 
tion. He  would  finish  a  week  later 
than  he'd  hoped.  "I  feel  joy,"  he  said, 
hut  1  couldn't  shake  the  sense  that 
past  races  had  meant  more  to 
Abichal.  As  we  walked  against  the 
stream  ot  traffic  on  the  parkway,  he 
told  me  about  a  particularly  grueling 
race  he'd  run  a  few  years  back.  "I  was 
so  looking  forward  to  the  end.  Dy- 
ing, dying,  dying.  Then  on  the  last 
lap — it  all  fell  away."  He  made  a  lit- 
tle magician's  flourish  with  his  hand. 
"What  1  thought  would  he  the  goal 
just  vanished,  like  a  mirage.  There 
was  no  goal.  It  didn't  exist.  1  realized 
that  my  mind  had  been  playing  this 
trick.  It  was  just  another  lap,  same  as 
all  the  other  laps."  This  summer, 
Abichal  had  not  transcended  himself 
in  precisely  the  way  he'd  imagined, 
hut  he  would  run  again. 

As  we  neared  the  diminished  Base 
Camp  with  its  skeleton  crew  ot  vol- 
unteers, Abichal's  thoughts  turned 
to  the  future  ot  his  sport.  There  was 
an  upcoming  1,200K  in  Germany, 
the  Deutschlandlauf;  2006  would  see 
new  six-  and  seven -day  races  111 
France  and  Greece.  A  note  ot  hope 
entered  his  voice. "They  said  the 
marathon  was  impossible.  Now  hun- 
dreds ot  thousands  run  them.  Maybe 
this  is  it." 

At  10:20  P.M.,  a  tew  disciples  gave 
up  tossing  a  Frisbee  to  watch  Ahichal 
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embark  on  his  final  lap.  Someone  had 
arranged  two  long  tiles  of  tea  candles 
leading  to  the  finish  line  -the  lights 
ot  Coldplay's  "Fix  You,"  come  to 
guide  him  home.  A  bicycle  horn 
bleated  in  the  dark,  and  we  called  his 
name  as  he  lumbered  eastward  lv.it 
ing  the  Self-Transcendence  banner  in 
one  hand  and  the  Red  Dragon  of 
Wales  in  the  other.  An  unexpected 
knot  formed  in  my  throat  as  Abichal 
walked  gmgerlv  across  the  line  and 
accepted  his  flowers.  After  the  usual 
singing,  Abichal  sat  with  a  cake  in 
his  lap,  while  friends  tiled  past  to 
shake  his  hand,  and  then  we  stood  in 
silence.  Altogether,  the  turnout  was 
about  a  quarter  the  size  of  Mad- 
hupran's.  "Speech,"  somebody  called. 
The  brake  lights  of  a  passing  car 
flashed,  and  a  mild  electrical  current 
passed  through  the  crowd.  "Guru," 
came  a  whisper  behind  me.  There 
was  a  collective  turning  ot  heads. 
"Guru's  here'"  "Abichal,  I  think 
C  Juru's  here."  But  the  car  sped  down 
the  block.  Pink  and  blue  balloons  jog- 
gled above  Abichal's  bowed  head.  His 
time  was  titty-eight  days,  sixteen 

hours,  twenty-two  minutes, 

three  seconds. 


T, 


he  next  week  Abichal  met  me 
for  lunch  at  Smile  of  the  Beyond,  a 
vegetarian  diner  managed  by  one  of 
the  race  directors.  Suprabha  had 
crossed  the  finish  line  the  previous 
Thursday,  and  now  the  racecourse 
was  empty.  Some  of  the  runners  had 
already  returned  to  the  jobs  they  had 
left  behind  in  their  home  countries. 
Others  planned  to  hang  around  Ja- 
maica tor  the  Guru's  seventy-fifth 
birthday  party  at  the  end  o(  the 
month.  The  previous  year,  he  had 
celebrated  with  a  solo  concert  per- 
formance on  seventy-four  pianos.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  top. 

Abichal  showed  up  twenty  min- 
utes late,  his  hair  newly  trimmed  to 
a  boyish  wattle — most  likely  at  Per- 
fection  in  the  Head-World,  the 
disciple-operated  barbershop  down 
the  street.  He  looked  ten  years 
younger,  but  he  walked  on  the  legs 
ot  a  senior  citizen.  It  was  strange  to 
see  Abichal  in  a  restaurant.  In  the 
seven  weeks  I'd  known  him,  I  had  al- 
most never  caught  htm  sitting.  Now 
that  the  struggle  was  past,  he  said,  he 


telt  a  constant  ^ense  ot  freedom  f 
race  was  like  a  weight  he'd  beei  :; 
rying  tor  months.  He  was  reli« 
not  physically-  although  his  3 
w  is  recovering — but  psychicalHI 
intended  to  edit  a  pocti\  anrhi  >. 
There  was  also  his  magazinen 
website.  In  December  he  would  | 
Arizona  to  run  Across  the  Yeanit 
race  that  killed  a  man  in  2004  b 
hadn't  decided  whether  he  won! 
turn  to  Jamaica  next  June.  "Ha .! 
wait  and  see,"  he  said.  On  a  tal 
sion  screen  in  the  corner,  Sri  Qii 
moy  lifted  an  airplane. 

Alter  lunch,  Abichal  offer 
walk  with  me  to  the  racecourseft 
thoughts  followed  a  meandering  ttl 
"For  many  ot  us,  the  mind  is  limJI 
he  said.  "It's  useful,  we  need  to  ul 
but  it  grasps  at  bits.  Then  it  uses  ■ 
bits  to  form  a  picture  and  actsi 
the  picture  is  reality."  We  linger! 
the  verge  of  the  racecourse.  He  lew 
mistily  at  a  trash  can  heaped  witrjfo 
cream  wrappers  and  soda  cans.  "■ 
feel  a  connection  to  this  bin.  SI 
times  it  would  be  full  to  overflow] 
Sometimes  somebody  would  duB 
big  bag  in."  Abichal  squinted  iii 
the  clouds.  The  light  was  ditfesr 
now,  he  said.  The  race  starts  jit 
week  before  the  summer  solstice,  Mb 
the  days  are  at  their  longest.  W  fe 
into  a  natural  orbit  around  the  Mfcl 
"It's  all  the  same,"  Abichal  saie'ri 
pointed  out  features  of  the  loop  j* 
decent  leading  a  cathedral  tour,  "tot 
bins,  same  cracks  in  the  sidewalk  fl 
nodded  at  a  sapling  by  the  high  sc'xi 
"This  oak  tree  replaced  a  birch  h 
was  here  a  few  years  ago.  You  M 
what  lives  where.  Blue  flowers  liHS 
this  corner.  And  a  flower  called  a'ai 
let  pimpernel,  and  yellow  clover.  Jii 
pine  tree  lives  here.  And  littUre 
flowers,  too."  Ahichal  crouched  t»w 
to  show  me.  Somebody  had  tosst!  ai 
empty  Newport  box  in  the  g'ls: 
alongside  a  foil  printed  with  the  vd 
BOMB  BAG.  The  flowers  were  m  u> 
cule,  each  blossom  the  size  of  ;{]■ 
tip.  "There's  still  something  he 
can  feel  my  echo.  Some  trace  op 
experience."  Abichal  roundei 
corner.  "This  is  where  the  course  tal 
tens  out.  Now  it  starts  to  rise  ge.tb 
In  the  past  sometimes,  I'd  get  a  ml 
of  energy  here.  You  feel  that  yoib 
run  forever." 
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By  Alice  Munro 
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Xhe 


he  best  thing  in  winter  was  driv- 
g  home,  after  her  day  teaching  music 
el  the  Rough  River  schools.  It  would  al- 
\  ady  be  dark,  and  on  the  up- 
J-r  streets  of  the  town  snow  . 

[iight  be  falling,  while  rain 
J  shed  the  car  on  the  coastal 
J  ghway.  Joyce  drove  beyond 
dj  e  limits  of  the  town  into  the 
jj  rest,  and  though  it  was  a 
Jal  forest  with  great  Douglas 
J  and  cedar  trees,  there  were 
J  »ple  living  in  it  every  quar- 
J  r  mile  from  each  other,  or 
Ipser.  There  were  people  who 
|]  id  market  gardens,  and  a  few 
>ws  or  sheep  or  riding  hors- 
,  and  there  were  enterprises 
ce  Jon's — he  restored  and 
Jade  furniture — and  other 
jlvertised  enterprises  more 
Jirticular  to  this  section  of 
i  ie  world — tarot  readings, 
i  ;rbal  massage,  conflict  res- 
ution.  Some  people  lived  in 
iilers,  others  had  built  their 
Jjvn  houses,  incorporating 
J  atched  roofs  and  log  ends,  and  still 
J  hers,  like  Jon  and  Joyce,  were  reno- 
J  iting  old  farm  cottages. 
J  There  was  one  special  thing  she 
awed  to  see,  as  she  was  driving  home 
el  id  as  she  turned  into  their  own  prop- 
ty.  At  this  time  many  people,  even 
me  of  the  thatched-roof  people,  were 
itting  in  what  were  called  patio 

ice  Munro  is  the  author  of  numerous  sto- 
collections,  including,  most  recently ,  The 
ew  from  Castle  Rock  (Knopf) . 


istration  by  Stan  Fellows 


doors — even  if  like  Jon  and  Joyce  they 
did  not  have  a  patio.  These  were  usu- 
ally uncurtained,  and  the  two  oblongs 


of  light  seemed  to  be  a  sign  or  pledge 
of  comfort,  of  safety  and  replenish- 
ment. Why  this  should  be  so,  more 
than  with  ordinary  windows,  she  could 
not  tell.  Perhaps  it  was  that  these  were 
meant  not  just  to  look  out  on  but  to 
open  directly  on,  or  out  of,  the  forest 
darkness,  and  that  they  displayed  the 
haven  of  home  so  artlessly.  Full-length 
people  cooking,  or  watching  televi- 
sion. Scenes  which  beguiled  her, 
though  she  knew  things  wouldn't  be  so 
special,  inside. 


What  she  saw  when  she  turned 
into  her  own  unpaved  puddled  drive- 
way was  the  set  of  these  same  doors — 
patio  doors — that  she  and  Jon 
had  put  in,  and  framed  in 
them  the  gutted  glowing  in- 
terior of  their  house.  The  lad- 
der, the  unfinished  kitchen 
shelves,  exposed  stairs,  the 
warm  wood,  all  lit  up  by  the 
lightbulb  that  Jon  could  po- 
sition to  shine  wherever  he 
wanted  it,  wherever  he  was 
working.  He  worked  all  day 
in  the  shed,  but  when  it  began 
to  get  dark  he  sent  his  ap- 
prentice home  and  turned  to 
working  on  the  house.  Hear- 
ing her  car,  he  would  turn  his 
head  in  Joyce's  direction  just 
for  a  moment,  in  greeting.  His 
hands  would  be  too  busy,  usu- 
ally, for  him  to  wave.  Sitting 
there,  the  lights  of  the  car 
turned  off,  gathering  up  what- 
ever she  had  to  take  into  the 
house,  Joyce  was  happy  even 
to  have  that  last  dash  to  the  door, 
through  the  dark  and  the  wind  and  the 
cold  rain.  She  felt  herself  shedding  the 
day's  work,  which  was  harried  and  un- 
certain, filled  with  the  dispensing  of 
music  to  the  indifferent  as  well  as  the 
responsive.  How  much  better  to  work 
with  wood  and  by  yourself — she  didn't 
count  the  apprentice — than  with  the 
unpredictable  human  young. 

She  didn't  say  any  of  that  to  Jon. 
He  disliked  hearing  people  talk  about 
how  basic  and  honest  and  fine  it  was 
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r<  i  work  with  wood,  what  integrity  that 
had,  what  dignity. 

He  would  say,  Crap. 

Jon  and  Joyce  had  met  at  an  urban 
high  school  in  a  factory  city  in  On- 
tario. Joyce  had  the  second-highest 
I.Q.  in  the  class  and  Jon  had  the  high- 
est I.Q.  in  the  school,  and  probably  in 
the  city.  She  was  expected  to  turn  out 
to  be  a  fine  concert  performer  on  the 
violin — she  hadn't  yet  switched  to  the 
cello — and  he  was  to  he  some  daunt- 
ing sort  of  scientist  or  genius  whose 
labors  were  beyond  description  in  the 
ordinary  world. 

In  their  first  year  at  college,  they 
dropped  out  of  their  classes  and  ran 
away  together.  They  got  jobs  here  and 
there,  traveled  by  bus  across  the  con- 
tinent, lived  for  a  year  in  Oregon,  were 
reconciled,  at  a  distance,  with  the  par- 
ents, for  whom  a  light  had  gone  out  in 
the  world.  It  was  getting  rather  late  in 
the  day  for  them  to  be  called  hippies, 
but  that  was  what  their  parents  called 
them.  They  never  thought  of  them- 
selves that  way.  They  did  not  do  drugs 
they  dressed  conservatively  though 
not  too  tidily,  and  Jon  made  a  point  of 
shaving  and  getting  haircuts.  They 
tired  of  their  minimum-wage  jobs  fi- 
nally and  borrowed  money  from  their 
disappointed  families,  so  that  they 
could  become  qualified  to  make  a 
proper  living.  Jon  learned  carpentry 
and  woodworking,  and  Joyce  earned  a 
degree  that  made  her  eligible  to  teach 
music  in  the  schools. 

The  job  she  got  was  in  Rough  Riv- 
er. They  bought  this  tumbledown  house 
for  almost  nothing  and  settled  down 
to  a  new  phase  in  their  lives.  They 
planted  a  garden,  got  to  know  their 
neighbors.  Some  of  those  were  real  hip- 
pies. They  tended  small  grow  opera- 
tions deep  in  the  bush  and  made  bead 
necklaces  and  herb  sachets  to  sell. 

They  liked  Jon.  He  endeared  himself 
to  people  without  trying  to.  He  was 
still  skinny  and  bright-eyed,  egotistical 
but  ready  to  listen.  And  it  was  a  time 
when  many  people  were  just  getting 
used  to  computers,  which  he  under- 
stood and  could  patiently  explain.  Joyce 
was  less  popular — her  method  of  teach- 
ing music  was  thought  to 
be  too  formalized. 


J 


'on  and  Joyce  cooked  supper  to- 
gether and  drank  some  of  their  home- 
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made  wine.  (Jon's  method  of  wine- 
making  was  strict  and  successful.)  Joyce 
talked  about  the  frustrations  and  com- 
edy of  her  day.  Jon  did  not  talk  much 
right  away — he  was,  for  one  thing, 
more  involved  in  the  cooking,  more 
systematic  than  Joyce  was.  But  when 
they  got  around  to  eating  he  might 
tell  her  about  some  customer  who  had 
come  in  that  day,  or  about  his  ap- 
prentice, Edie.  Something  Edie  had 
said.  They  would  laugh,  but  not  in  a 
disparaging  way.  Edie  was  like  a  pet, 
Joyce  sometimes  thought.  Like  a  child, 
maybe — but  if  Edie  had  been  their 
child,  and  been  the  way  she  was,  they 
would  have  been  too  puzzled  and  prob- 
ably too  concerned  to  laugh. 

Why?  What  way?  Edie  wasn't  stupid. 
Jon  said  that  she  was  no  genius  when 
it  came  to  woodworking,  but  she 
learned  and  remembered  what  you 
taught  her.  And  the  important  thing 
was  that  she  wasn't  garrulous.  That 
was  what  he  had  been  most  afraid  of 
when  the  business  of  taking  an  ap- 
prentice had  first  come  up.  A  govern- 
ment program  had  been  started — he 
was  to  be  paid  a  certain  amount  for 
teaching  an  apprentice,  and  the  ap- 
prentice would  be  paid  enough  to  live 
on,  while  learning.  At  first  he  wasn't 
willing,  but  Joyce  had  talked  him  in- 
to it.  She  thought  they  had  an  obli- 
gation to  society. 

Edie  might  not  have  talked  a  lot,  but 
when  she  did  talk  it  was  forcefully.  "I  ab- 
stain from  all  drugs  and  alcohol,"  she 
had  told  them  at  her  first  interview.  "I 
belong  to  A. A.  I  am  a  recovering  alco- 
holic. We  never  say  we  are  recovered, 
because  you  never  are.  You  never  are  as 
long  as  you  live.  I  have  a  nine-year-old 
daughter  who  was  bom  without  a  father 
and  is  my  total  responsibility,  and  I 
mean  to  bring  her  up  right.  My  ambi- 
tion is  to  learn  woodworking  to  pro- 
vide for  myself  and  my  child." 

While  delivering  this  speech  she  sat 
staring  at  them  acr<  iss  their  table.  She 
was  a  short  sturdy  young  woman  who 
did  not  look  old  enough  or  damaged 
enough  to  have  had  a  career  of  dissi- 
pation. Broad  shoulders,  thick  bangs 
straight  across  her  forehead,  tight  pony- 
tail,  no  possibility  of  a  smile. 

'And  one  more  thing,"  she  said.  She 
unbuttoned  and  removed  her  long- 
sleeved  blouse.  She  was  wearing  an 
undershirt.  Both  arms,  her  upper  chest, 


: 


and,  when  she  turned  around,  hei  j 
pet  back  were  decorated  with  tattc 
It  was  as  it  her  skin  had  becomel 
other  garment  of  colored  lace,  \.t 
designs  of  birds,  flowers,  fish,  dragoij- 
too  intricate  to  he  comprehends. 

The  first  thing  you  had  to  wow 
was  whether  her  entire  body  was  tri 
formed  in  the  same  way. 

"1  low  beautiful,"  said  Joyce. 

"Well,  1  don't  know  if  it's  beau  i 
ot  not,"  Edie  said.  "It  would  have  ^ 
a  pile  ot  money  if  I'd  had  to  pay  fcfj 
A  friend  did  it  for  me.  That's  what  il 
into  at  one  time.  What  I'm  showiqd 
to  you  for  is  that  some  people  woulcjjj 
ject  to  it.  Like  if  I  got  hot  and  h; 
wotk  in  my  shirt." 

"Not   us,"  Joyce  cried  has 
"Wouldn't  you  like  a  cup  of  coffel 

Edie  was  putting  her  shirt  back«j 
"No  thank  you.  I  don't  drink  coffeJ 
lot  of  people  at  A. A.,  they  live  onn 
fee.  What  1  say  is,  why  exchange^ 
had  habit  tor  another?" 

"No  matter  what  you  say,  she  gie 
you  a  bit  of  a  lecture,"  said  Joyce  wo 
the  girl  was  gone.  "I  didn't  daren 
quire  about  the  virgin  birth." 

Jon  said,  "She's  strong.  That's!  I 
main  thing.  I  took  a  look  at  her  ara 

When  Jon  said  strong  he  meant  is 
what  the  word  used  to  mean.  He  maj  „ 
she'd  be  able  to  carry  a  beam. 

Jon  had  always  worked  with  thd 
dio  tuned  to  CBC.  Classical  ml 
mostly,  news,  commentaries.  EcH 
opinions  on  what  they  listened  to  M  . 
Jon  something  to  tell  Joyce,  ini- 
evenings. 

Edie  didn't  believe  in  evolut  n 
(There  had  been  a  phone-in  progtH 
on  which  some  people  objected  t$ 
being  taught  in  the  schools.) 

Why  not? 

"Well,  it's  because  in  those  B'l 
countries — "  Jon  said,  then  switcfl 
into  his  firm  monotonous  Edie  vokH 
"in  those  Bible  countries  they  had  it 
of  monkeys  and  the  monkeys  wer^d 
ways  swinging  down  from  the  trees,  .1 
that's  where  the  crazy  idea  came  ij& . 
that  they  swung  down  and  bec^j , 
people." 

"But  it  isn't  the  Bible  that  says  tl  t, 
Joyce  interrupted. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Jon,  giving  lit  i 
Edie  stare.  "Never  mind  and  shut  ). 

Edie  also  believed  that  medical  c  r 
panies  knew  the  cure  for  cancerH , 


t  they  had  a  bargain  with  doctors  to 
p  this  information  hushed  up  be- 
se  of  the  money  they  and  the  doc- 
i  made. 

idie  had  heard  the  Ode  to  Joy 
yed  on  the  radio  while  she  and 
were  working,  and  she  thought  it 
nded  awful,  it  was  like  a  funeral. 
\lso,  she  thought  that  Jon  and 
ce — that  is,  Joyce — should  not 
ve  wine  bottles  in  plain  sight  on 
kitchen  table. 

That's  her  business?"  said  Joyce. 
Apparently  she  thinks  so." 
When  does  she  get  to  examine  our 
:hen  table?" 

Well,  she's  got  to  go  through  to 
toilet.  She  can't  be  expected  to 
;  in  the  bush." 
They're  empty  bottles." 
Not  always.  Not  entirely." 
I  really  don't  see  why — " 
And  sometimes  she  comes  in  here 
(  makes  sandwiches  for  herself  and 

So?  It's  my  kitchen.  Our  kitchen." 
It's  just  that  she  feels  so  fragile  yet. 
something  you  and  I  can't  under- 
id." 

What  Joyce  should  have  under- 

tod,  and  at  that  moment,  was 

■'jaething  that  Jon  himself  was 

:'bably  not  even  close  to  knowing. 

e  word  "fragile"  should  have 

:ned  her.  Not  a  word  Jon  often 

d.  Not  a  word  you  would  expect 

lear,  in  connection  with  Edie.  He 

;  falling  in  love. 

ailing.  That  suggests  some  time 
n,  a  slipping-under.  But  you  can 
"  ik  of  it  as  speeded  up,  to  a  moment 
c ;  second  when  you  fall.  Now  Jon  is 
in  love.  Tick.  Now  he  is.  There  was 
way  it  could  be  seen  as  probable,  or 
sible,  unless  you  think  of  a  blow 
ween  the  eyes,  a  sudden  calamity. 
b  stroke  of  fate  that  leaves  a  healthy 
n  a  cripple,  the  wicked  joke  that 
is  clear  eyes  into  blind  stones, 
oyce  set  about  convincing  him 
t  he  was  mistaken.  He  had  little 
erience  of  women.  None,  except 
her.  They  had  always  thought 
t  experimenting  with  various 
tners  was  childish,  adulteries 
5sy  and  destructive.  He  should 
e  played  around  more,  she  said, 
had  spent  the  dark  close  winter 
a  iths  shut  up  in  his  workshop,  ex- 
f  "d  to  the  confident  emanations  of 


Edie.  It  was  comparable  to  getting 
sick  from  bad  ventilation. 

Edie  would  drive  him  crazy,  if  he 
took  this  seriously. 

"I've  thought  of  that,"  he  said. 
"Maybe  she  has." 

Joyce  said  that  was  just  stupid  ado- 
lescent talk,  making  himself  out  to  be 
dumbstruck,  helpless. 

"What  do  you  think  you  are,  a 
Knight  of  the  Round  Table?" 

Then  she  said  she  was  sorry.  The 
only  thing  to  do,  she  saw,  was  to  take 
the  whole  thing  on  as  a  shared  prob- 
lem, a  valley  of  the  shadow  which 
would  later  be  seen  as  a  mere  glitch 
in  the  course  of  their  marriage. 

"We  will  ride  this  out,"  she  said. 

But  Jon  looked  at  her  distantly, 
even  kindly. 
"There  is  no  we,"  he  said. 


H 


.ow  could  this  have  happened? 
Joyce  asks  it  of  Jon  and  of  herself  and 
then  of  others.  A  heavy-footed  heavy- 
witted  carpenter's  apprentice  in  baggy 
pants  and  flannel  shirts  and — as  long 
as  the  winter  lasted — a  dull  thick 
sweater  flecked  with  sawdust.  A  mind 
that  plods  inexorably  from  one  cliche 
to  the  next  and  proclaims  every  step  of 
the  journey  as  if  it  were  the  law  of  the 
land.  How  could  such  a  person  have 
eclipsed  Joyce,  with  her  long  legs  and 
thin  waist  and  maidenly  braid  of  silky 
dark  hair?  Her  wit,  her  second-highest 
I.Q.,  her  reading  and  her  music,  her 
cello  playing? 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  it  was," 
said  Joyce.  This  was  later  on,  when 
the  days  had  lengthened  and  the  can- 
dles of  swamp  lilies  flared  in  the  ditch- 
es. When  she  went  to  teach  music 
wearing  tinted  glasses  to  hide  eyes  that 
were  sunken  from  weeping  and  drink- 
ing, and  instead  of  driving  home  after 
work  drove  to  Willingdon  Park,  where 
she  hoped  Jon  would  come  looking 
for  her,  fearing  suicide.  (He  did,  but 
only  once.) 

"I  think  it  was  that  she'd  been  on 
the  streets.  She  was,  you  know.  She 
lost  her  child  and  everything.  She  told 
him  all  about  it.  She  got  herself  tat- 
tooed from  top  to  bottom,  that  at- 
tracts customers. 

"Men  are  aroused  by  that  sort  of 
past,"  she  said.  "They  won't  admit  it 
but  they  are.  All  that  experience  and 
availability.  And  now  reformed.  It's 


your  fucking  Mary  Magdalene,  that's 
what  it  is.  And  he's  an  infant  sexual- 
ly. It  makes  you  sick." 

She  had  friends  now,  to  whom  she 
could  talk  like  this.  They  all  had  sto- 
ries. They  were  mostly  women  she  had 
known  before,  but  not  as  she  knew 
them  now.  They  confided  and  drank 
and  laughed  till  they  cried.  Despair. 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  Joyce  said,  and 
the  friends  said,  "That's  why  it's  true. 
They  do  just  what  you  can't  believe, 
men  do." 

In  the  midst  of  talk  like  this  Joyce 
felt  all  right,  really  all  right.  She  said 
she  was  having  moments  in  which  she 
felt  grateful  to  Jon,  she  felt  as  if  she'd 
never  really  been  alive  till  now.  It  was 
terrible  but  it  was  wonderful.  A  new 
beginning.  Naked  truth, 
naked  life. 


B 


"ut  then  she  woke  up  at  three  or 
four  in  the  morning  and  wondered 
where  she  was.  Not  in  the  house  any- 
more. Edie  was  in  that  house  now, 
Edie  and  her  child  and  Jon.  This  was 
a  switch  that  Joyce  herself  had  fa- 
vored, thinking  it  might  bring  Jon  to 
his  senses.  She  had  moved  to  an  apart- 
ment in  town  belonging  to  another 
teacher,  who  was  on  a  sabbatical.  She 
woke  in  the  night  with  the  vibrating 
pink  lights  of  the  restaurant  sign  across 
the  street  flashing  through  her  win- 
dow and  illuminating  the  other 
teacher's  Mexican  doodads.  Pots  of 
cacti,  dangling  cat's  eyes,  blankets 
with  stripes  the  color  of  dried  blood. 
All  that  drunken  insight,  the  exhila- 
ration, had  been  cast  out  of  her,  like 
vomit.  Aside  from  that,  she  was  not 
hungover.  She  could  wallow  in  lakes 
of  alcohol  and  wake  up,  it  seemed,  dry 
as  cardboard,  flattened.  Her  life  gone. 
A  commonplace  calamity. 

The  truth  was  that  she  was  still 
drunk,  but  feeling  deadly  sober.  And 
then  she  was  in  danger.  She  was  in 
danger  of  getting  into  her  car  and  driv- 
ing out  to  the  house.  Not  of  driving 
into  the  ditch,  because  her  driving 
style  at  such  times  was  slow  and  se- 
date, but  of  parking  in  the  yard  under 
the  dark  windows  and  crying  out  to 
Jon  that  they  must  simply  stop  this. 
Stop  this,  this  is  not  right.  Just  tell  her 
to  go  away. 

Remember  sleeping  in  the  field  and 
waking  up  with  the  cows  munching  all 
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around  and  we  hadn't  seen  them  the  night 

before.  Remember  washing  m  the  creek. 

Picking  magic  mushrooms  up  on  Van- 

er  Island  andflying  back  to  Ontario 

and  selling  them,  and  thai  paid  for  our 
trip  when  your  mother  was  siek  and  we 
thought  she  was  dying.  And  we  said  it's 
all  right,  we're  not  druggies,  we're  on  an 
errand  oj  mercy . 

The  sun  came  up  and  the  Mexican 
colors  began  to  Mare  at  her  in  their 
tme  hideousness,  and  after  a  while  she 
cot  up  and  washed  and  slashed  her 
cheeks  with  rouge  and  drank  coffee 
that  she  made  as  strong  as  mud  and 
put  on  some  ot  her  new  clothes.  She 
had  bought  new  flimsy  tops  and  tlutterv 
skins  and  earrings  decked  with  rainbow 
feathers.  She  went  out  to  teach  music 
in  the  schools,  looking  like  a  gypsy 
dancer  or  a  cocktail  waitress.  She 
laughed  at  everything  and  flirted  with 
everybody.  With  the  man  who  cooked 
her  dinner  in  the  restaurant  down- 
stairs, the  boy  who  put  gas  in  her  car, 
the  clerk  who  sold  her  stamps  in  the 
post  office.  She  had  some  idea  that  Jon 
would  hear  about  how  pretty  she 
looked,  how  sew  and  happy,  how  she 
was  simply  bowling  over  all  the  men. 
As  soon  as  she  went  out  of  the  apart- 
ment she  was  on  a  stage,  with  Jon  as  the 
essential,  secondhand  spectator.  Al- 
though Jon  had  never  been  taken  with 
showy  looks  or  tlirrv  behavior,  had  nev- 
er thought  that  was  what  made  her  at- 
tractive. When  they  traveled  together 
tliev  had  often  made  do  with  a  common 
wardrobe,  both  ot  them  being  thin, 
and  with  only  a  couple  ot  inches  dif- 
ference in  height.  Heavy  socks,  jeans, 
dark  shirts,  windbreakers. 

Even  with  the  youngest  or  the  dullest 
children  she  taught,  her  tone  had  be- 
come caressing,  full  of  mischievous 
laughter,  her  encouragement  irresistible. 
She  was  preparing  her  pupils  tor  the 
recital  held  at  the  conclusion  ot  the 
school  year.  In  other  years  she  had  not 
been  enthusiastic  about  this  evening 
ot  public  performance.  She  had  telt  that 
it  intertered  with  the  progress  I  those 
students  who  had  ability,  it  showed  them 
into  a  situation  they  were  not  ready  tor. 
All  that  effort  and  tension,  she  said, 
could  only  create  false  values.  But  this 
year  she  threw  herself  into  everv  aspect 
ot  the  show.  The  program,  the  cos- 
tumes, the  lighting,  the  introductions. 
ot  course  the  penormances.  Tins 


ought  to  be  fun,  she  announced.  Fun  tor 
the  students,  tun  tor  the  audience. 

Ot  course  she  counted  on  Jon's  be- 
ing there.  Edie's  daughter  was  one  ot 
the  performers,  so  Edie  would  have  to 
be  there.  And  Jon  would  have  to  ac- 
company her. 

Jon's  and  Edie's  first  public  appear- 
ance before  the  town.  Their  declara- 
tion. They  could  not  avoid  it.  Such 
switches  as  theirs  were  not  exactly  com- 
monplace but  they  were  not  unheard- 
ot,  particularly  with  the  people  who 
lived  out  south  ot  the  town.  Though 
the  tact  that  rearrangements  were  not 
scandalous  didn't  mean  they  weren't 
interesting.  Then  after  a  while  things 
settled  down,  people  got  used  to  the 
new  alliance,  the  newly  aligned  part- 
ners would  be  seen  chatting,  or  at  least 
saving  hello  to  the  castoffs  in  the  gro- 
cery store. 

But  this  was  not  the  role  Jo 
herself  playing,  watched  by  Jon  and 
Edie  (well,  really  by  Jon)  on  the  occa- 
sion ot  the  recital. 

What  did  she  see"  God  knows.  She 
did  not.  in  any  sane  moment,  think 
ot  impressing  Jon  so  favorably  that  he 
would  come  to  his  senses,  when  she 
was  called  on  to  take  the  applause  ot 
the  audience.  That  his  heart  would 
break  when  he  saw  her  happy  and 
beautiful  and  in  command,  rather 
than  moping  or  suicidal.  But  some- 
thing not  tar  otx  from  that — some- 
thing she  couldn't  describe  to  herself 
but  couldn't  stop  hoping  for. 

It  was  the  best  recital  ever.  Every- 
body said  so.  They  said  there  was  more 
verve.  More  gaiety,  yet  more  intensi- 
ty. The  children  were  costumed  to 
harmonize  with  the  music  they  per- 
formed, and  their  faces  were  made  up 
so  that  they  did  not  look  so  scared 
and  sacrificial. 

\\  hen  Joyce  came  out  at  the  end 
she  wore  a  long  black  slit  skirt  that 
shone  with  silver  as  she  moved,  silver 
bangles,  and  glitter  in  her  loose  hair. 
Some  whistles  mixed  with  the  applause. 

Jon  and  Edie  were  not  in  the  audi- 
ence. 


II. 

lovce  and  Matt  are  giving  a  partv  at 
their  house  in  North  Vancouver,  to 
celebrate  Matt's  sixtv-fifth  birthday. 
Matt  is  a  neuropsychologist  who  is  al- 


* 


so  a  pretty  good  amateur  violinist, 
is  how  he  met  Joyce,  who  is  now ;  r: 
fessional  cellist  and  his  third  wi 
lean  eager-looking  woman  w 
swinging  mop  ot  peuter-colorec  I 
and  a  slight  stoop  that  may  come  a 
coddling  her  instrument,  or  just  d 
a  habit  ot  being  an  obliging  lis  i 
and  a  ready  talker. 

"Look  at  all  the  people  here,"  j  n 
keeps  saving.  "It's  positively  a  lit  t 
ry.  Isn't  it  amazing?" 

There  are  Matt's  colleague 
course,  from  the  university — to 
the  ones  he  considers  his  per:  i 
friends.  He  is  a  generous  but  outsn  :< 
man,  so  it  stands  to  reason  thalpi 
all  his  colleagues  fall  into  that 
gory.  Then  there  is  his  n^r  wife 
ly,  accompanied  by  her  caregivei 
ly's  brain  was  damaged  when  sh  v 
in  a  car  accident  at  the  age  of  tw  1 1 
nine,  so  it  is  unlikely  that  she  k  i 
who  Matt  is,  who  her  three  growr  >i 
are,  or  that  this  is  the  house  she 
in  as  a  young  wife.  But  her  pie  u  i 
manners  are  intact  and  she  is  de 
ed  to  meet  people,  even  if  she  h 
them  already,  fifteen  minutes 
Her  caregiver  is  a  tidy  little 
woman  who  explains  to  almost 
body  that  she  is  not  used  to  bi| 
parties  like  this  and  that  she  c 
drink  while  on  duty. 

Matt's  second  wite,  Dorothy 
with  him  tor  less  than  a  year,  thw 
she  was  married  to  him  for  tint 
She  is  here  with  her  much  voi* 
partner,  Louise,  and  their    in 
daughter,  whom  Louise  bore    fe 
months  ago.  Dorothy  has  „',-:| 
friends  with  Matt  and  espeqfll 
with  Matt's  and  Sally's  son,  To«h 
who  was  small  enough  to  be  n  h 
care  when  she  married  his  fa!»< 
Matt's  two  older  sons  are  pnei 
with  their  children  and  the   il 
dren's  mothers,  though  one  of  IB  i 
is  divorced  from  that  mother  aid 
accompanied  by  his  present  palp 
as  well  as  her  children.  Tomm  h 
for  the  first  time  brought  alonjli 
lover,  a  young  man  named  Jay.itl 
has  so  tar  not  spoken  to  anvbod1 

Joyce  hardly  stops  laughing  a'si 
explains  the  status  oi  the  officiaB 
outlying  members  oi  her  familyS 
savs  that  she  does,  truly,  thu: 
them  all  as  her  tamilv,  especitll 
since  she  and  Matt  have  no  chip 


i: 


vi 


leir  own.  She  herself  has  no  chil- 
t  at  all,  though  she  does  have  an 
lusband,  Jon,  who  lives  up  the 
it  in  a  mill  town  in  which  the 
has  now  fallen  on  evil  days.  But 

I's  woodworking  and  house- 
jvating  business  is  doing  well, 
invited  him  to  come  down  for 
party  but  he  couldn't,  because  he 
to  go  to  the  christening  of  one  of 
third  wife's  grandchildren.  Of 
:se,  Joyce  invited  the  wife  too, 
igh  she  hasn't  met  her.  Her  name 
Kristine  and  she  runs  a  bakeshop. 
wish  they'd  been  able  to  make 

( says  Joyce,  explaining  all  this  to 
ughbor  (some  of  the  neighbors 
;  been  invited  because  they  are 
ids,  and  some  who  are  not  quite 
ids  have  been  invited  so  there'll 
10  fuss  about  noise).  "Then  I 

ijd  have  my  share  in  the  compli- 

t  ?ns.  I'd  have  got  his  second  wife, 
I've  no  idea  what's  become  of 
and  I  don't  think  he  has  either." 
here  is  lots  of  food  that  Matt  and 
:e  have  made  and  that  people 
i  brought,  and  lots  of  wine,  and  a 
dren's  fruit  punch  and  a  real 
ch  that  Matt  has  concocted  in 

i  or  of  the  good  old  days  when 

t  )le  really  knew  how  to  drink.  He 

t$  that  he  would  have  made  it  in  a 
bbed-out  garbage  pail,  the  way 
/  did  then,  but  he  was  afraid 
?le  would  be  too  squeamish  to 

lik  it.  Most  of  the  younger  adults 
it  alone  anyway. 

I  he  weather  is  perfect  and  the 
inds  large,  so  that  people  can 
der  about  or  play  croquet,  and 
children  can  run  around  shriek- 
at  their  own  games  and  try  out 
)ld  wooden  swing  that  Matt  has 
up.  Most  of  them  have  seen  only 
swings  and  plastic  play-units  in 
back  yard.  Matt  is  surely  one  of 
last  people  in  Vancouver  to  have 
:hildhood  swing  handy  and  also 
;  living  still  in  the  house  he  grew 
"i.  A  house  on  Windsor  Road  on 

%  slope  of  Grouse  Mountain,  near 
t  used  to  be  the  edge  of  the  for- 
It  isn't  now,  of  course:  houses 
3  climbing  above  it,  most  of 
ti  with  massive  garages  that 
ip  the  imitation  castles  attached, 
ilar  dwellings  line  this  street 
•  The  houses  Matt  remembers, 
e  houses  built  of  wood,  roomy 


bungalows  with  dormers  and  porches 
stuck  on,  and  no  thought  of  design, 
have  been  pulled  down  to  make  way 
for  them.  One  of  these  days,  Matt 
keeps  saying,  this  house  will  have  to 
go.  It  will  have  to  bite  the  dust,  he 
says,  and  a  couple  of  monstrosities 
will  replace  it. 

Joyce  can't  think  of  her  life  with 
Matt  going  on  anywhere  else.  The 
house  seems  always  to  be  full  of 
people.  People  coming  and  going, 
leaving  things  behind — including 
children — and  picking  them  up  later. 
Matt's  string  quartet  playing  in  the 
study  on  Sunday  afternoons,  the  local 
Unitarian  Fellowship  meeting  in  the 
living  room  on  Sunday  evenings. 
Green  Party  strategy  being  planned  in 
the  kitchen.  The  play-reading  group 
sounding  off  in  the  front  of  the  house 
while  some  younger  person  spills  out 
the  details  of  his  or  her  real-life  dra- 
ma in  the  back  (Joyce's  presence  be- 
ing required  in  both  places).  Matt 
and  another  professor  in  the  study 
worrying  out  some  department  busi- 
ness with  the  door  closed. 

She  often  remarks  that  she  and 
Matt  are  seldom  alone  together  ex- 
cept in  bed. 

"And  then,"  she  says,  "he'll  prob- 
ably be  reading  something  impor- 
tant. While  I'm  reading  something 
unimportant." 

This  is  his  kind  of  life.  It  is  what 
she  saw,  and  so  much  wanted  to  be 
invited  into,  when  she  met  him  years 
ago.  There  is  some  large  conviviality 
and  appetite  he  carries  with  him, 
wrapped  around  him.  A  need  for  food 
and  drink  and  affection  and  talk 
(anecdotes,  politics,  the  serious  games 
of  life,  usually — matters  to  do  with 
his  work  being  reserved  for  fellow 
professionals).  He  seems  to  be  the 
least  solitary  person  she  has  ever 
known.  Even  at  the  university,  where 
he  is  involved  with  graduate  students, 
collaborators,  detractors — he's  in  a 
well-managed  sort  of  whirlwind.  All 
this  once  seemed  to  her  so  comfort- 
ing— it  probably  still  would,  if  she 
had  time  to  look  at  it  from  outside. 
She  would  probably  envy  herself, 
from  outside.  She  is  his  matching 
woman,  with  all  the  friends  and  du- 
ties and  activities  and  of  course  her 
own  career  as  well.  You  would  never 
look  at  her  now  and  think  she  had 
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been  so  Lonely  when  she  hist  came 
down  to  Vancouver  that  she  had 
agreed  to  go  our  with  the  hoy  in  the 
dry  cleaners  who  was  a  decade  too 
young  for  her.  And  then  he  had  stood 
her  up. 

Now  she  is  walking  across  the 
grass  with  a  shawl  over  her  arm  tor 
old  Mrs.  Fowler,  the  mother  oi 
Dorothy,  the  second  wife  and  late- 
blooming  lesbian.  Mrs.  Fowler  can't 
sit  in  the  sun  because  of  her  sensi- 
tive eyes  but  gets  shivery  in  the 
shade.  And  in  the  other  hand  is  a 
glass  of  freshly  made  lemonade  tor 
Mrs.  Gowan,  the  on-duty  compan- 
ion of  Sally.  Mrs.  Gowan  has  found 
the  children's  punch  too  sweet.  Sal- 
ly is  not  supposed  to  have  anything 
to  eat  or  drink — she  would  be  sure 
to  spill  it  on  her  pretty  dress  or 
throw  it  at  somebody  in  a  fit  of  play- 
fulness. She  does  not  seem  to  mind 
this  deprivation. 

On  her  journey  across  the  lawn 
Joyce  skirts  a  group  of  young  guests 
sitting  in  a  circle.  Tommy  and  his 
new  friend,  and  other  friends  she 
has  often  seen  in  her  house,  and 
some  she  does  not  believe  she  knows 
at  all.  She  hears  Tommy  say,  "No.  1 
am  not  Isadora  Duncan." 

They  all  laugh. 

She  realizes  they  must  be  playing 
that  difficult  and  snobby  game  that 
was  popular  years  ago — what  was  it 
called?  She  thinks  the  name  started 
with  a  B.  She  would  have  thought 
they  were  too  anti-elitist  for  any 
such  pastime. 

Buxtehude.  She  says  it  out  loud. 

"You're  playing  Buxtehude." 

"You  got  the  B  right  anyway,"  says 
Tommy,  laughing,  so  that  some  of 
the  others  can  laugh,  too.  "See — my 
belle-mere  she  isn't  so  dumb.  But 
she's  a  musician.  Wasn't  Booxtahoo 
a  musician?" 

"Buxtehude  played  the  organ," 
says  Joyce  primly.  "Bach  walked  fifty 
miles  to  hear  him." 

Tommy  says,  "Hot  damn." 

A  girl  in  the  circle  gets  up,  and 
Tommy  calls  to  her. 

"Hey  Maggie.  Maggie?  Aren't  you 
playing  anymore?" 

"I'll  be  back,"  the  girl  says.  "I'm 
just  going  to  hide  in  the  bushes  with 
my  cigarette."  She  is  wearing  a  frilly 
black  skirt  that  makes  you  think  ot  a 


petticoat  or  a  nightie,  and  a  severe 
but  low-necked  little  black  jacket. 
She  drifts  away  without  another 
word.  Wispy  pale  hair,  evasive  pale 
face,  invisible  eyebrows.  Joyce  has 
taken  an  instant  dislike  to  her, 
thinks  her  the  sort  ot  girl  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  make  people  teel  uncom- 
fortable. Tagging  along — Joyce  is 
sure  she  tagged  along — to  a  party  at 
the  home  ot  people  she  doesn't  know 
bur  feels  a  right  to  despise.  Because 
ot  their  prosperity,  their  shallow 
cheer,  their  bourgeois  hospitality. 
(Do  they  say  bourgeois  anymore?) 

It's  not  as  it  a  guest  couldn't 
smoke  anywhere  she  wants  to.  There 
aren't  any  ot  those  fussy  little  signs 
around.  Joyce  feels  her  own  cheer 
draining  away. 

"Tommy,"  she  says  abruptly. 
"Tommy,  would  you  mind  taking 
this  shawl  to  Grandma  Fowler?  Ap- 
parently she's  feeling  chilly.  And  the 
lemonade  is  for  Mrs.  Gowan.  You 
know.  The  lady  with  your  mother." 

No  harm  to  remind  him  of  certain 
relationships  and  responsibilities. 

Tommy  is  quickly  and  gracefully 
on  his  feet. 

"Botticelli,"  he  says,  relieving  her 
of  the  shawl  and  the  glass. 

"I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  mean  to  spoil 
your  game." 

"We're  no  good  anyway,"  says  a 
boy  she  knows,  Justin.  "We're  nor  as 
smart  as  you  guys  used  to  be." 

"Used  to  be  is  right,"  says  Joyce,  ,it 
a  loss  now  as  to  what  to 
do  or  where  to  go  next. 


T 


.hey  are  washing  the  glasses  in 
the  kitchen — Joyce  and  Tommy  and 
the  new  friend,  Jay.  The  party  is 
over.  People  have  departed  with 
hugs  and  kisses  and  happy  cries,  in 
some  cases  hearing  platters  of  food 
that  Joyce  has  no  room  tor  in  the  re- 
frigerator. Wilted  salads  and  possibly 
contaminated  cream  tarts  and  dev- 
iled eggs  have  been  thrown  out.  Few 
ot  the  deviled  eggs  got  eaten  anyway. 
Cholesterol.  Too  old-fashioned. 

"They  were  a  lot  of  work,  but  they 
must  have  reminded  people  of 
church  suppers,"  says  Joyce,  tipping  a 
platterful  into  the  garbage. 

"My  grandma  always  made  them," 
says  lay.  That's  the  first  sentence  he 
has  addressed  to  Joyce.  She  is  grate- 


ful, even  it  he  puts  her  into  their; 
gory  ot  his  grandma.  She  proji| 
belongs  there. 

"We  ate  several,"  says  TomrrJll 
and  Jay  have  worked  alongside 
gathering  glasses  and  plates  andlij 
lery  and  napkins  that  were  scam 
all  over  the  lawn  and  throughoi  t| 
house,  even  in  the  nn>si  L  u  i  , 
places  such  as  in  the  potch  fl^tJ 
pots  and  on  the  bookshelves  arijui 
der  cushions  in  the  study.  To  \ii{ 
people  must  have  retreated  form 
conversations  and,  as  Joycem 
God  knows  what  else.  These  bias- 
she  thinks  of  them  as  boys — m 
stacked  the  dishwasher  more  eifej 
ly  than  she  in  her  worn-out  ■* 
could  ever  manage,  and  preparqjjtl 
hot  soapy  water  and  cool  rinse-«t 
in  the  sink,  for  the  glasses. 

"We  could  have  just  saved  it 
for  the  next  load  in  the  dishwajsei 
Joyce  has  said,  but  Tommy  said  IbI 

"You  wouldn't  think  of  pujpf 
these  in  the  dishwasher,"  he  sa 
you  weren't  out  of  your  right  nit 
with  all  you  had  to  do  today." 

Jay  washes  and  Joyce  driem 
Tommy  puts  away.  He  still  reijgf 
bers  where  everything  goes  irK) 
house.  Out  on  the  porch  Mil 
having  a  strenuous  conversad 
with  one  of  the  students.  A*ar 
ently  he's  not  so  merrily  drum» 
the  plentiful  embraces  and  h'ai 
felt  farewells  of  half  an  houaj 
would  indicate. 

"Quite  possibly  I'm  not  in 
tight  mind,"  says  Joyce.  "At  thtB 
ment  my  instinct  is  to  pitch  them! 
out  and  buy  plastic." 

"Post-patty  syndrome,"  says  '01 : 
my.  "We  know  all  about  it." 

"So  who  was  that  girl  in  the  u  [ 
frills?"  Joyce  asks.  "The  oneil: 
walked  out  of  the  game?" 

"Maggie?  You  must  mean  M;:gi- 
Maggie  O'Dell.  Justin's  wife.  J.»t 
O'Dell." 

"Well,  I  know  Justin.  I  just  iir 
know  he  was  married." 

"Ah,  how  they  all  grow  up,"  )t; 
my  sighs,  teasing  her. 

"Justin's  thirty,"  he  says,  "ht 
possibly  oldet." 

Jay  says,  "Definitely  older." 

"She's  an  interesting-looking  irl 
says  Joyce.  "What's  she  like?" 

"She's  a  writer.  She's  okay." 
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i  y,  bending  over  the  sink,  makes 
ise  that  Joyce  cannot  interpret, 
nclined  to  he  rather  aloof," 
lmy  says.  He  speaks  to  Jay.  "Am 
ht?  Would  you  say  that?" 
She  thinks  she's  hot  shit,"  Jay 
distinctly. 

J!  X/ell,  she's  just  got  her  first  book 
'  Tommy  says.  "I  forget  what  it's 
ed.  Some  title  like  a  how-to 
c.  I  don't  think  it's  a  good  title, 
get  your  first  book  out,  I  guess 
that  does  puff  up  your  ego 
k      for  a  while." 

issing  a  bookstore  a  few  days  lat- 
'oyce  sees  the  girl's  face  on  a 
er.  And  there  is  her  name — 
Igie  O'Dell.  She  is  wearing  the 
£  black  jacket  she  wore  at  the 
y.  Tailored,  severe,  but  with  a 
'ocatively  low  V-neck.  Though 
has  practically  nothing  there  to 
v  off.  A  black  hat,  too,  wide  and 
py.  She  stares  straight  into  the 
era,  with  her  somber,  wounded, 
tntly  accusing  look. 
Tiere  has  Joyce  seen  her  before? 
che  party,  of  course.  But  even 
\,  along  with  her  probably  un- 
anted  dislike,  she  had  felt  she'd 
that  face  before. 

student.  She  has  had  hundreds 
udents,  in  her  time, 
ne  goes  into  the  store  and  buys  a 

iq/  of  the  book.  How  Are  We  To 

No  question  mark.  The  woman 

sold  it  to  her  says,  'And  you 

w  if  you  bring  it  back  Friday  af- 

oon  between  two  and  four,  the 

tor  will  be  here  to  sign  it  for  you." 

poster  of  Maggie  O'Dell — the 

TJs  one  that  is  in  the  window  but 
i  this  additional  information  red- 
dled onto  it — is  stuck  up  behind 
desk. 

ust  don't  peel  this  little  gold 
ip  off,  so  we'll  know  you  got  it 
,"  the  woman  says. 
>yce  has  never  understood  this 
ness  of  lining  up  to  get  a  signa- 
and  a  look  at  the  writer,  but  she 
murs  politely,  indicating  neither 
nor  no. 

ie  doesn't  even  know  if  she  will 

the  book.  She  has  a  couple-  of 

1  biographies  on  the  go  already 

]\  she's  sure  are  more  to  her  taste 
i  this  will  be. 
o<w  Are  We  To  Live  turns  out  to 


be  a  collection  of  stories,  not  a  novel. 
This  fact  by  itself  is  disappointing.  It 
seems  to  diminish  the  book's  authori- 
ty, making  the  author  seem  like 
somebody  just  hanging  on  to  the 
gates  of  Literature,  rather  than  safely 
settled  inside. 

Nevertheless,  Joyce  takes  the 
book  to  bed  with  her  that  night  and 
turns  dutifully  to  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents. About  halfway  down  the  list  a 
title  catches  her  eye. 

"Kindertotenlieder." 

Mahler.  Familiar  territory.  She 
feels  reassured,  as  she  turns  to  the 
page  indicated.  There  she  finds  that 
somebody  has  had  the  good  sense  to 
supply  a  translation. 

"Songs  for  the  Death  of  Chil- 
dren." 

Beside  her,  Matt  gives  a  snort. 

She  knows  that  he  has  disagreed 
with  something  that  he  is  reading, 
and  is  waiting  for  her  to  ask  what. 

"What?" 

"Christ.  This  idiot." 

She  puts  How  Are  We  To  Live 
facedown  on  her  chest,  making 
sounds  that  show  she  is  listening 
to  him. 

On  the  back  of  the  book's  cover  is 
another  picture  of  the  girl,  without 
the  hat  this  time.  Unsmiling  still  but 
not  quite  so  disdainful  or  sullen. 
While  Matt  talks,  Joyce  shifts  her 
knees  so  that  she  can  position  the 
book  against  them  and  read  the  few 
sentences  of  biography. 

Maggie  O'Dell  grew  up  in  Rough 
River,  a  mill  town  on  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia.  She  is  a  graduate  oj  the 
UBC  Creative  Writing  Program.  She 
lives  in  Vancouver  with  her  husband, 
Justin,  and  her  cat,  Tiberius. 

When  he  has  explained  to  her 
what  the  idiocy  is,  Matt  lifts  his  eyes 
from  his  book  to  look  at  her  hook 
and  says,  "There's  that  girl  that  was 
at  our  party." 

"Yes.  Her  name's  Maggie  O'Dell. 
Justin's  wife." 

"She's  written  a  hook  then.  What 
is  it?" 

"Fiction." 

"Oh." 

He  has  resumed  his  reading  but  in 
a  moment  asks  her,  with  a  hint  of 
contrition,  "Is  it  any  good?" 

"I  don't  know  yet." 

She  lived  with  her  mother  in  a  base- 


ment apartment  in  a  town  betweeri  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  .  .  . 

As  soon  as  she  reads  these  words 
Joyce  feels  too  uncomfortable  to 
continue  reading  with  her  husband 
beside  her.  She  closes  the  book  and 
says,  "1  think  I'll  go  downstairs  for 
a  little." 

"Is  the  light  bothering  you?  I'll  be 
turning  it  off  in  a  minute." 

"No.  I  think  I  want  some  tea.  See 
you  in  a  while." 

"I'll  probably  be  asleep." 

"Good  night  then." 

"Good  night." 

She  kisses  him  and  takes  the  book 
with  her. 

III. 

"Songs  for  the  Death  of  Children" 
She  lived  with  her  mother  in  a  base- 
ment apartment  in  a  town  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  For  a  long  time 
before  that  she  had  lived  with  Mrs. 
Noland,  who  took  in  foster  children. 
The  number  of  children  in  Mrs. 
Noland's  house  varied  from  time  to 
time.  The  little  ones  slept  in  the  bed  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the  bigger 
ones  slept  in  the  cots  on  either  side  of 
the  bed  so  the  little  ones  wouldn't  fall 
out.  A  bell  rang  to  get  you  up  in  the 
morning.  Mrs.  Noland  stood  in  the 
doorway  ringing  the  bell.  When  she 
rang  the  next  bell  you  were  supposed  to 
have  been  to  pee  and  washed  and 
dressed  yourself  and  be  ready  for  break- 
fast. Bigger  ones  were  supposed  to  help 
the  little  ones,  then  make  the  bed. 
Sometimes  the  little  ones  would  wet  the 
bed  because  it  was  hard  for  them  to 
climb  out  at  night.  Some  big  ones  would 
tell,  but  others  who  were  nicer  would 
just  pull  up  the  covers  and  let  it  dry  and 
when  you  got  in  again  at  night  it  would 
be  not  quite  dried . 

That  was  most  of  what  she  re- 
membered about  Mrs.  Noland's. 

Then  she  went  to  live  with  her 
mother,  and  every  night  her  mother 
look  her  along  to  the  A. A.  meeting 

because  she  had  nobody  to  leave  her 
with.  At  the  A. A.  there  was  a  box  of 
Legos  for  kids  to  play  with,  hut  she 
didn't  like  Legos  very  much.  After 
she  started  learning  the  violin  she 
took  her  child's  violin  with  her  to 
A. A.  and  took  it  into  the  kitchen 
they  had  where  they  made  coffee, 
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and  she  stayed  in  there  hy  herself 
and  practiced.  It  was  better  there 
than  in  the  apartment  because  the 
people  who  lived  upstairs  didn't  like 
to  listen  to  her  violin. 

The  violin  lessons  were  given  at 
school.  It  you  didn't  want  to  learn  an 
instrument  you  could  play  the  trian- 
gles, but  the  teacher  liked  you  best  it 
you  wanted  to  play  something  hard- 
er. The  teacher  was  a  tall  woman 
with  brown  hair  that  she  wore  some- 
times in  a  braid  down  her  back.  She 
smelled  different  from  the  other 
woman  teachers  who  might  have 
perfume  on.  She  smelled  of  wood  or 
trees.  Crushed  cedar.  And  after  the 
child's  mother  went  to  work  for  the 
teacher's  husband  she  also  smelled 
that  way  but  not  quite  the  same.  The 
difference  was  that  her  mother 
smelled  of  work  and  the  teacher 
smelled  of  music. 

The  child  was  not  very  talented, 
but  she  worked  hard.  She  didn't  do 
that  because  she  loved  music.  She 
did  it  for  love  of  the  teach- 
er and  nothing  else. 


J. 


oyce  puts  the  book  down  on  the 
kitchen  table  and  looks  again  at  the 
picture  of  the  author.  What  is  there- 
of Edie  in  that  face?  Nothing  in  the 
shape,  the  coloring.  She  gets  up  and 
fetches  the  brandy,  and  puts  a  little 
of  it  in  her  tea.  She  searches  her 
mind  for  the  name  of  Edie's  child. 
She  had  never  written  a  word  to  Jon 
until  she  decided  to  invite  him  to  the 
birthday  party,  and  then  he  had  writ- 
ten and  told  her  about  the  woman 
who  owned  the  bakery,  but  nothing 
about  Edie.  She  was  sure  he  had  not 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  daughter. 

The  child  could  not  have  been 
entirely  without  ability,  or  Joyce 
would  have  got  her  on  to  something 
less  difficult  than  the  violin.  But  she 
couldn't  have  been  gifted — well,  she 
said  she  wasn't  gifted — or  her  name 
would  have  stuck. 

A  blank-faced  blob  of  female 
childishness.  That's  all  Joyce  can  re- 
member from  those  days,  though  she 
has  recognized  her  in  some  faint  and 
troubling  way  as  a  grown-up.  As  a 
child  she  must  have  accompanied 
her  mother,  on  the  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  when  Edie  was  not  officially 
working  but  would  drop  in,  to  see 
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how  a  job  was  going  and  probably 
lend  a  hand.  If  Jon  was  working  on 
the  kitchen  she  would  plunk  herself 
down  in  a  chair  to  watch  whatever 
lie  was  doing,  and  get  in  the  way  of 
any  conversation  Joyce  might  have 
had  with  him. 

Margaret.  That  was  it.  Trans- 
formed easily  into  Maggie. 

Margaret  must  have  been  privy  in 
some  sort  of  way  to  the  courtship. 
Jon  must  have  dropped  in  at  the 
apartment,  just  as  Edie  dropped  in  at 
the  house.  Edie  might  have  sounded 
the  child  out.  How  do  you  like  Jon? 
Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  go  and  live 
with  Jon,  in  Jon's  house?  Mommy 
and  Jon  like  each  other  very  much, 
and  when  people  like  each  other 
that  much  they  want  to  live  in  the 
same  house.  Your  music  teacher  and 
Jon  don't  like  each  other  as  much  as 
Mommy  and  Jon  do,  so  your  teacher 
would  like  to  go  and  live  in  her  own 
apartment,  and  you  and  Mommy 
and  Jon  can  go  and  live  together  in 
the  house. 

That  was  the  turn  Joyce  fears  this 
story  is  going  to  take.  The  child 
mixed  up  and  suffering  in  the  grown- 
ups' nasty  dealings  and  delusions. 
But  when  she  reads  on  she  finds  the 
switch  of  dwelling  places  passed  over 
with  the  barest  mention. 

Everything  is  hinged  on  the 
child's  love,  the  love  for  her  teacher. 

Thursday,  the  day  of  the  music 
lesson,  is  the  momentous  day  of  the 
week,  its  happiness  or  unhappiness 
depending  on  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  child's  performance,  and  the 
teacher's  notice  of  that  performance. 
Both  are  nearly  unbearable.  The 
teacher's  voice  would  he  controlled, 
kind,  making  jokes,  covering  its 
weariness  and  disappointment.  Or 
suddenly  relieved  and  merry.  There 
we  are,  good  tor  you,  you've  really 
made  the  grade  today. 

On  one  good  Thursday,  one  mar- 
velous Thursday,  there  was  even  no- 
nce taken  ot  the  knee  the  child  had 
skinned  in  a  fall  on  the  playground. 
The  teacher's  hovering  hands  part- 
ing the  air  above  the  scab,  her  sud- 
denly soft  voice  asking  what  had 
happened,  declaring  that  the  injury 
called  for  a  treat.  She  reached  for  the 
'  il  Smarties  she  handed  out  to 
mrage  the  youngest  children. 


' 


"Which  is  your  favorite?" 

The  child,  overcome,  said,  "A 

Is  this  the  beginning  of  a  ch; 
Is  it  because  of  spring,  the  pre] 
tions  tor  the  recital?  The  child 
herself  singled  out.  She  is  to 
soloist,  she  must  stay  after  scho 
practice,  and  this  means  she  ca 
ride  home  on  the  school  bus,  t< 
house  where  she  and  her  moths 
now  living.  The  teacher  offe] 
drive  her  home,  and  on  the  way 
it  she  is  nervous  about  the  recira 

Sort  of. 

Well  then,  the  teacher  says 
must  train  herself  to  think  of  si 
thing  really  nice.  Such  as  a  bin 
ing  across  the  sky.  What  is  he 
vorite  bird? 

Favorites  again.  The  child 
think,  can't  think  of  a  single 
Then,  "A  crow?" 

The  teacher  laughs.  "Okay.  C 
Just  before  you  begin  to  play,  t 
of  the  crow." 

Then  perhaps  to  make  u{ 
laughing,  sensing  the  child's  hu 
ation,  she  says,  "Let's  go  down  til 
park  and  see  if  they've  opene 
the  ice-cream  stand  yet.  Do 
worry  if  you  don't  go  straight  hoi1 

"They  know  I'm  with  you." 

"They  do.  Yes." 

The  ice-cream  stand  is  o 
though  the  selection  is  limited, 
haven't  got  the  more  exciting  fl; 
in  yet.  The  child  picks  strawbei 
flavor  she  doesn't  much  care  f 
was  the  only  one  she  could  thin 
in  her  bliss  and  agitation, 
teacher  picks  vanilla,  as  many  a 
do,  hut  she  laughs  and  jokes  witl 
attendant,  telling  him  to  hurt 
and  get  rum  and  raisin. 

Maybe  that  is  when  things  cht 
Hearing  the  teacher  speak  in 
saucy  voice,  almost  the  way  big 
talked,  the  child  relaxes.  From 
on  she  is  not  quite  so  stricken 
adoration,  but  entirely  happy.  ' 
drive  down  to  the  dock  to  look  a 
moored  boats,  and  the  teacher 
she  has  always  longed  to  live 
houseboat.  Wouldn't  it  be  fun 
sighs,  and  the  child  of  course  Q   ll 
They  pick  the  one  they'd  choo: 
is  homemade,  painted  sky  blue,  • 
a  row  of  little  windows  in  w' 
there  are  geraniums.  That  leail11 
conversation  about  the  houstf 


a: 


Ill  is  living  in  now — the  house 
Is  the  teacher  used  to  live — and 
.■  progress  is  being  made  there, 
after  that,  on  their  drive,  they 
(i  return  to  this  subject.  The 
reports  that  she  likes  having 
j)wn  bedroom  but  doesn't  like 
i  dark  it  is  outside.  Sometimes  she 
I  s  she  hears  wild  animals  outside 
l  indow. 

1  hat  wild  animals? 
[jars.  Cougars.  Her  mother  says 
I  are  in  the  bush. 

I  o  you  run  and  get  into  your 
ij  er's  bed  when  you  hear  them?" 
|  ti  not  supposed  to." 
I  oodness.  Why  not?" 
Kri's  there." 
;|  7hat  does  Jon  think  about  the 


ind 


cougars 


|  e  thinks  it's  just  deer." 

'■'as  he  mad  at  your  mother  for 

I  she'd  told  you?" 

';0." 

fl^uess  he's  never  mad." 

I  e  was  sort  of  mad  one  time. 

In  my  mother  and  me  poured  all 

sine  down  the  sink." 

I.e  teacher  says  it  was  a  pity  the 

I  was  scared  of  the  woods  and  that 

cjtime  they  should  go  there  to- 

I  r.  The  teacher  knows  the  paths 

1  ire  perfectly  safe.  Now  is  the  time 

I  all  the  spring  flowers  will  be  com- 

1  ut.  She  lists  their  names.  The 

j noth  violets,  the  trilliums,  the 

| -robins,  which  some  people  call 

■  illiums,  the  true  violets,  and  the 

L|  ibines.  The  chocolate  lilies. 

I  ave  you  ever  heard  of  chocolate 


■  think  there's  another  proper 
M'.  for  them  but  I  like  to  say 
EJ)late  lilies,  it  sounds  so  delicious. 
Iiurse  it  isn't  the  way  they  taste 
I  le  way  they  look.  They  look  like 
|)late  but  they  have  just  a  little 

I  purple  in  them.  They  are  quite 

rare.  But  I  know  where 
there  are  some." 

fee  has  to  put  the  book  down 
l.  Now,  now,  she  really  has 
it  the  drift,  she  can  feel  what  is 
to  happen.  She  feels  the  hor- 
iming.  The  innocent  child,  the 
dult,  the  seduction.  She  should 
known.  All  so  in  style,  nowa- 

II  Practically  obligatory.  The 


woods,  the  flowers.  Here  was  where 
the  writer  would  graft  her  ugly  lie 
onto  the  people  and  the  situation 
she  had  copied  from  real  life,  being 
too  lazy  to  invent  but  not  to  malign. 

For  some  of  it  was  true,  certainly. 
She  does  remember  now.  She  does  re- 
member driving  Margaret  home,  (and 
how  she  never  thought  of  her  as  Mar- 
garet, but  always  as  Edie's  child).  She 
remembers  how  she  would  not  drive 
into  the  yard  to  turn  around,  but  let  her 
passenger  out  and  went  half  a  mile  or 
so  farther  to  a  wide  place  in  the  road. 
She  does  not  remember  anything  about 
the  ice  cream.  But  there  did  used  to  be 
a  houseboat  like  that  one,  moored  per- 
manently at  the  dock. 

She  has  to  continue,  just  to  see 

how  bad  it  is.  She  wants  to  pour 

more  brandy,  but  she  has  rehearsal 

at  nine  o'clock  in  the 


X 


morning. 


(othing  of  the  sort.  She  has  made 
another  mistake.  The  woods  and  the 
chocolate  lilies  drop  out  of  the  story, 
the  recital  is  almost  passed  over,  school 
has  just  ended.  And  on  the  Saturday 
morning  after  the  final  week  the  child 
is  wakened  early.  She  hears  the 
teacher's  voice  in  the  yard  and  she 
goes  to  her  window.  There  is  the 
teacher  in  her  car,  with  the  window 
rolled  down,  talking  to  Jon.  A  small  U- 
Haul  is  attached  to  the  car.  Jon  is  in  his 
bare  feet,  wearing  only  his  jeans.  He 
calls  to  the  child's  mother  and  she 
comes  to  the  door,  walks  a  few  steps  in- 
to the  yard  but  not  up  to  the  car.  She 
is  wearing  one  of  Jon's  shirts,  which  she 
uses  as  a  dressing  gown.  She  always 
wears  long  sleeves  and  hates  for  any- 
body to  glimpse  her  tattoos. 

The  conversation  is  about  some- 
thing in  the  apartment  that  Jon 
promises  to  pick  up.  The  teacher 
tosses  him  the  keys.  Then  he  and 
the  mother,  talking  over  each  other, 
urge  the  teacher  to  take  some  other 
things,  but  she  laughs  unpleasantly 
and  says,  "All  yours."  Then  she  says, 
"Okay.  See  you."  And  Jon  says,  "See 
you.  Good  luck."  At  which  she 
laughs  again.  He  gives  her  directions 
to  help  her  turn  the  car  and  the  U- 
Haul  around.  By  this  time  the  child 
has  come  downstairs  in  her  pyjamas, 
though  she  knows  the  teacher  is  not 
in  the  right  mood  to  talk  to  her.  Her 


mother  says,  "You  just  missed  her. 
She  had  to  catch  the  ferry." 

Jon  raises  one  hand,  there  is  a  toot 
of  the  horn.  He  comes  across  the 
yard  and  says  to  the  child's  mother, 
"So.  That's  that." 

The  child  asks  if  the  teacher  is  go- 
ing to  come  back,  and  he 


T 


says,  "Not  likely." 


he  story  does  not  dwell  on  the 
child's  shock,  her  sense  of  abandon- 
ment. That  is  all  over  in  a  couple  of 
sentences.  What  takes  up  another  cou- 
ple of  pages  is  her  slowly  increasing  un- 
derstanding of  what  has  really  been  go- 
ing on.  She  has  begun  to  understand  the 
teacher's  reasons  for  being  friendly  with 
her.  She  recalls  certain  questions,  twists 
of  conversation,  the  seemingly  hap- 
hazard probing  there  had  been,  for  in- 
formation.  Information  about  Jon  and 
her  mother.  Such  scraps  as:  When  did 
they  get  up  in  the  morning  and  who 
got  up  first?  What  did  they  like  to  eat 
and  did  they  cook  together?  What  did 
they  listen  to  on  the  radio?  (Nothing — 
they  had  bought  a  television  set.) 

What  was  the  teacher  after?  Did  she 
hope  to  hear  bad  things,  encouraging 
to  herself?  Would  anything  do  to  grease 
the  path,  so  that  those  things  could 
come  later?  Or  was  she  just  hungry  to 
hear  anything,  to  be  in  contact  with 
somebody  who  slept  under  the  same 
roof,  ate  at  the  same  table,  was  with 
those  two  people  daily? 

That  is  what  the  child  can  never 
know.  What  she  can  know  is  that  she 
herself  counted  for  so  little.  Any  feel- 
ing the  teacher  had  for  her  was  only  be- 
cause of  that  contact. 

Does  this  fill  her  with  bitterness? 
Of  course  it  does.  For  a  while  she  is 
certainly  bitter,  and  proud  of  it.  She 
thinks  of  herself  as  a  person  never  to 
be  fooled  again.  An  image  of  the 
teacher,  sneaking  into  her  mind,  can 
be  eliminated  only  by  the  horrid 
notion  of  driving  spikes 
into  its  eyes. 


B 


ut  something  happens.  And 
here  is  the  surprise  ending.  Her  feel- 
ing about  the  teacher  and  the  whole 
episode  in  her  childhood  does  change. 
She  doesn't  know  how  or  when.  She 
does  not  know  why.  Nevertheless,  it 
changes.  Now  she  comes  to  think  of 
that  whole  time  as  something  other 
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than  a  cheat.  She  thinks  of  the  music 
she  painfully  learned  to  play  (she  gave 
it  up,  of  course,  before  she  was  even 
into  her  teens).  The  buoyancy  of  her 
recurring  hopes,  the  streaks  of  happi- 
ness, the  curious  and  delightful  names 
of  the  flowers  in  the  bush,  which  in 
fact  she  never  got  to  see. 

Love.  She  was  glad  o{  it.  Also  she 
thought  that  there  must  be  some  re- 
markably thrifty  emotional  house- 
keeping going  on  in  the  universe,  if 
the  great  happiness  of  one  person — 
however  temporary,  however  flim- 
sy— could  be  the  result  of  the  great 
unhappiness  of  another. 

Why  yes,  Joyce  thinks.  Yes. 

She  remembers  that  last  time  she 
saw  the  house,  and  Jon,  and  heard 
his  voice  directing  her  how  to  turn 
the  U-Haul  and  car  around  in  the 
yard.  Maggie  O'Dell  heard  that,  too. 
And  here  it's  written,  with  more  to 
it  (possibly)  than  Joyce  ever  knew. 
And  such  a  transformation  does 
make  that  old  misery  seem 
less  of  a  waste. 


O. 


n  Friday  afternoon  she  goes  to 
the  bookstore.  She  brings  her  book 
to  be  signed,  as  well  as  a  small  box 
from  Le  Bon  Chocolatier.  She  joins 
a  lineup.  She  is  slightly  surprised  to 
see  how  many  people  have  come. 
Women  of  her  own  age,  women 
younger.  One  of  them  is  pushing  a 
stroller.  A  few  men,  all  young,  some 
accompanying  their  girlfriends. 

The  woman  who  sold  Joyce  the 
book  recognizes  her. 

"Good  to  see  you  back,"  she  says. 
"Did  you  read  the  review?  In  the 
Globe?" 

Joyce  is  bewildered,  actually  trem- 
bling a  little.  She  finds  it  hard  to  speak. 

"Wow,"  the  woman  says,  raising  her 
eyebrows.  She  must  be  speaking  of  the 
review.  She  passes  along  the  lineup, 
explaining  that  only  books  bought  in 
this  store  can  be  signed  and  that  cer- 
tain anthologies  in  which  one  story  of 
Maggie  O'Dell's  has  appeared  are  not 
acceptable  either. 

The  woman  in  front  oi  Joyce  is  as 
tall  as  she  herself  is,  and  broader.  So 
Joyce  does  not  get  a  look  at  Maggie 
O'Dell  until  this  woman  bends  for- 
ward to  put  her  book  on  the  signing 
table.  Then  she  sees  a  young  woman 
quite  different  from  the  girl  on  the 
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poster  and  the  girl  at  the  party.  The 
black  outfit  is  gone,  including  the 
bat,  and  in  its  place  Maggie  O'Dell 
wears  a  festive  jacket  of  rose-red  silk 
brocade,  with  tiny  gold  beads  sewn 
to  the  lapels.  A  lacy  pale  pink 
camisole  is  worn  underneath.  There 
is  a  new  gold  rinse  on  her  hair,  gold 
rings  in  her  ears,  and  a  gold  chain 
fine  as  a  hair  around  her  neck.  Her 
lips  glisten  like  flower  petals  and  her 
eyes  are  shaded  with  umber. 

Well — who  wants  to  buy  a  book 
written  by  a  grouch  or  a  loser.' 

Joyce  has  not  thought  out  what 
she  will  say.  She  expects  it  to  come 
to  her.  Now  the  saleswoman  is 
speaking  again. 

"Have  you  opened  your  book  to  the 
page  where  you  want  it  to  be  signed  ?" 

To  do  that,  Joyce  has  to  set  her  box 
down.  She  can  actually  feel  a  throbbing 
in  her  throat,  a  fairly  desperate  emo- 
tion, way  beyond  anything  called  for. 

Prepared  to  sign,  Maggie  O'Dell 
smiles  up  at  her — a  smile  of  polished 
cordiality,  professional  disengagement. 

"Your  name?" 

"Just  Joyce  will  be  fine." 

Her  time  is  passing  so  quickly. 

"You  were  born  in  Rough  River?" 

"No,"  says  Maggie  O'Dell,  with  some 
slight  displeasure,  or  at  least  some  di- 
minishing of  cheer.  "I  did  live  there,  for 
a  time.  Shall  I  put  the  date?" 

Joyce  retrieves  her  box.  At  Le  Bon 
Chocolatier  they  sold  chocolate  flow- 
ers, but  not  lilies.  Only  roses  and 
tulips.  So  she  bought  tulips,  which 
were  not  entirely  unlike  lilies,  after 
all.  Both  bulbs. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  'Kinder- 
totenlieder,'"  she  says  so  hastily  that 
she  almost  swallows  the  long  word. 
"It  meant  a  great  deal  to  me.  I 
brought  you  a  present." 

"Isn't  that  a  wonderful  story?"  The 
saleswoman  takes  the  box — "I'll  just 
hang  on  to  this." 

"It  isn't  a  bomb,"  says  Joyce,  laugh- 
ing. "It's  chocolate  lilies.  Actually 
no,  it's  chocolate  tulips.  They  didn't 
have  lilies,  but  tulips  are  the  next 
best  thing." 

She  notices  that  the  saleswoman 
is  not  smiling  now  but  is  taking  a 
hard  look  at  her.  Maggie  O'Dell  says, 
"Thank  you." 

There's  not  a  scrap  of  recognition 
in  the  girl's  eyes.  She  doesn't  know 


[oyce  from  long  ago  in  Rough 
or  from  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  .1 
party.  You  couldn't  even  bel 
that  she  recognizes  the  title  oj 
own  story. 

And  certainly  not  the  significi 
of  the  chocolate  lilies. 

You  would  think  she  had  not 
to  do  with  it.  As  if  the  story  wa 
,1  skin  she  wiggled  out  of  and  le' 
the  grass.  And  as  for  whatever 
true,  before  the  story  existed — 
that  was  disposed  of  now,  it  w 
even  a  skin. 

Maggie  O'Dell  sits  here 
writes  her  name  as  if  that  wa 
the  writing  she  could  be  respon 
for  in  this  world. 

"It's  been  a  pleasure  to  chat 
you,"  says  the  saleswoman, 
looking  skeptically  at  the  box,  w 
the  girl  at  Le  Bon  Chocolatiei 
fixed  up  with  a  curly  yellow  ribb 

Maggie  O'Dell  raises  her  ey 
greet  the  next  person  in  line. 

Joyce  at  last  has  the  sens 

move  along,  before  she  become 

object  of  general  amusemen 

God  knows,  perhaj 

interest  to  the  police 


T 


.his  could  turn  into  a  fairly 
ny  story  someday.  Joyce  would 
be  surprised.  That's  what  she  c 
does  with  her  life. 
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EW  BOOKS 

John  Leonard 


:he  Swedish  Academy  was  so  de- 
■rmined  to  foist  the  Nobel  Prize 
ir  Literature  on  an  Austrian  in 
i,  a  case  could  be  made  that  the 
rian  should  have  been  Peter 
ike  rather  than  Elfriede  Jelinek. 

0  have  a  dog  in  this  fight  you 
to  be  a  lot  more  comfortable  in 
ian  than  I  am.  Let's  just  say  that 
ver  accomplished  Handke  is  as 
1st — and  The  Goalie's  Anxiety  at 
malty  Kick  (1970),  A  Sorrow  Be- 
Dreams  (1972),  and  The  After  - 
of  a  Writer  (1987)  are  remark  - 
ndeed — any  chance  he  had  for  a 

II  fell  off  a  cliff  in  the  1990s,  when 
imed  Western  politicians  and  the 
a  for  the  disintegration  of  Yu- 
via,  took  the  side  of  Slobodan 
evic  in  the  Balkan  bloodlettings, 
•ublished  an  agitprop  travelogue 

1  Justice  for  Serbia  (1996).  He 
1  even  speak  at  Milosevic's  fu- 
in  Belgrade  in  2006. 
OSSING  THE  SIERRA.  DE  GR£- 
(Fanar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  $30) 

V,  ndke's  first  novel 
I  he  surfed  this  wave 
1  nic  cleansing.  Nat' 
I ,  we  read  it  for  clues 
HI  i  disorderly  state  of 
I.  Just  as  naturally, 
hiding  out  in  alle- 
I  wearing  veils.  A  fe- 
lt banker  and  former 
I  ar,  wealthy  and  cos- 
Jfe  ilitan  but  missing 
I  "other  and  her  daughter,  leaves  a 
I  ern  river  port  to  cross  the  Span- 
I  suntains  on  a  pilgrimage  into  Bu- 
ll n  history  and  literature  and  her 
I  >ast.  She  is  on  her  way  to  La  Man- 
a  /here  an  author  waits  to  "narrate" 
I  :>ry,  for  a  generous  fee.  If  La  Man- 


cha  suggests  Cer- 
vantes, Homer  and 
Boccaccio  also 
come  to  mind.  And 
Voltaire  and  Ce- 
line. And  Jonathan 
Swift  and  the 
Brothers  Grimm. 
We  stop  overnight 
in  imaginary  cities, 
forests,  caves,  and 
"Zones,"  in  the 
middle  of  civil  wars. 

We  are  asked  to  admire  olive  trees,  oys- 
ter shells,  the  "smoke-colored  sky-blue" 
of  stained  medieval  glass,  the  Middle 
Ages  generally  speaking,  and  Mother 
Nature  across  the  board.  We  are  en- 
couraged to  be  skeptical  of  journalists 
and  other  cardsharps,  "ready-made"  and 
"prefabricated"  images,  the  conventions 
of  traditional  narrative,  and,  of  course, 
language,  too,  that  inauthentic  and  au- 
thoritarian shuck.  Half  the  sentences 
seem  to  end  with  question  marks,  as  if 
to  repudiate  themselves.  Much  is  made 
of  an  Arabic  grammar,  as 
if  an  alternative  history 
of  Islamic  conquest  shad- 
ows the  pilgrim  like  a  rap- 
tor's wing.  And  there  is 
a  very  funny  paragraph 
on  cell  phones. 

Handke  has  gone  on 
such  allegorical  voyages 
before.  In  A  Moment  of 
True  Feeling  (1975),  the 
Austrian  press  attache  wanders  all 
over  Paris  sucking  on  a  peach  stone 
and  looking  for  an  alternative  identi- 
ty. In  The  Afternoon  of  a  Writer,  the 
novelist  leaves  his  room  and  his  cat  for 
a  winter  walk  in  urban  ruins  that  turn 
out  to  be  language  itself — traffic  din, 


sibilants,  cuneiform,  chords,  squeaks, 
and  silence:  "The  snow  in  the  air  could 
have  been  flying  seeds,  the  snow  on 
the  ground  could  have  been  fallen 
blossoms.  The  rounding  of  the  image 
gave  emptiness  a  radiance."  In  Ab- 
sence (1987),  an  old  man,  a  young 
woman,  a  soldier,  and  a  gambler  quit 
a  nameless  city  in  an  unnamed  coun- 
try, fleeing  castles,  statues,  and  catas- 
trophe, on  a  trek  into  a  twilight  zone 
of  dunes,  chimeras,  and  labyrinthine 
caves,  where  their  guide  deserts  them 
and  the  author  abandons  his  book: 
"We  remembered  how  in  childhood 
we  had  often  hidden  from  others  be- 
cause we  wanted  them  to  look  for  us." 
But  never  before  has  Handke  gone  on 
at  such  inordinate  length,  480  pages, 
before  arriving  at  that  same  old  post- 
modern solipsism  that  feels  sorry  for 
itself  because  it  no  longer  believes 
that  anything  else  is  real,  certainly 
not  Srebrenica. 

Doris  Lessing  is  no  slouch  at  pil- 
grimming  either.  THE  CLEFT 
(HarperCollins,  $25.95)  is,  by 
my  count,  her  twenty-sixth  novel  and 
fifty-sixth  book,  but  I've  probably 
missed  a  couple,  and  at  least  one, 
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Retreat  to  Innocence,  she  hersell  sup- 
pressed. She's  still  in  the  speculative- 
fiction  mode  that  gave  us  last  year's 

The  Story  of  General  Damn  and  Maras 
Daughter,  Griot  and  the  Snow  Dog.  Ex- 
cept  that  instead  of  imagining  a  re- 
mote future  and  another  ice  age,  she 
dreams  the  prehistoric  past,  as  a  Ro- 
man scribbler  at  the  time  of  Nero  tries 
to  reconstruct  it  from  hearsay,  hind- 
sight, tall  tales,  fossil  traces,  and  doc- 
umentary fragments.  Once  upon  a  ge- 
ologic time,  in  comfy  caves  above  the 
convenient  beach,  a  race  of  women, 
calling  themselves  Clefts,  didn't  need 
men,  called  Squirts,  at  all.  Somehow, 
the  sea-wind  seeded  these  sluggish 
mermaids,  and  when  they  chanced  to 
deliver  themselves  of  a 
male  "Monster,"  they'd 
either  try  to  render  it 
girlish  through  genital 
mutilation  or  feed  it  to 
the  eagles. 

Never  mind  how  an 
exceedingly  childish 
colony  of  Squirts  would 
come  to  subsist  unseen 
and  deer-suckled  in  a 
nearby  valley,  with  very 
little  language  and  fewer 
housecleaning  skills.  Nor 
how  Maire,  before  becoming  a  matri- 
arch and  a  mother  goddess,  discovered 
the  existence  of  this  colony  and  the  se- 
cret of  the  co-opted  eagles.  Nor  why 
more  venturesome  young  Clefts  dally 
in  the  valley  before  returning  to  the 
beach  mysteriously  with  child.  Nor 
what  we  are  supposed  to  make  of  the 
first  fire,  first  murder,  first  orgy,  first 
sports  contest,  and  first  tenderness. 
What  matters  is  what  happens  when  a 
man  named  Horsa  takes  over  as  the 
boss  of  the  Squirts  and  decides  to  cir- 
cumnavigate the  island.  Brave,  cun- 
ning, and  curious  he  may  he,  but  Hor- 
sa forgets  that  even  "children  of  the 
eagle"  need  to  be  clothed  and  cuddled. 
Off  to  quest  they  go,  in  caravans,  on 
rafts,  with  catapults  and  seashell  splin- 
ters, singing  and  crying.  But  flies 
swarm,  babies  swoon,  friends  die, 
mountains  explode,  and  Horsa  is  dis- 
respected. In  this  maze  of  tunnels, 
caves,  wells,  and  underground  rivers, 
Clefts  and  Squirts  alike  discover  long- 
ing, wanting,  dreaming,  comfort,  grief, 
and  powdered  bones. 

Lessing,  as  she  so  often  does,  begins 
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with  stereotypes  and  ends  with  arche- 
types. No  serious  writer  is  less  seductive 
of  her  readers.  Instead,  relentlessly, 
she  grinds  us  down  to  acquiescence. 
This,  she  says,  is  how  it  is  and  always 
has  been  with  men  and  women.  Only 
children  and  terminal  naifs  believe  in 
such  fantasies  as  tree  will  or  liberal  hu- 
manism or  existential  psychology  or 
historical  determinism  or  the  Holy 
Ghost  or  the  Enlightenment.  The  pil- 
grimage becomes  a  carousel. 

For  reasons  that  Colin  Thubron  is 
reluctant  to  explain,  even  to  t he- 
imaginary  third-century  Sogdian 
trader  in  indigo  and  salt  with  whom  he 
argues  in  his  head  when  his  travels  leave 
him  feverish,  the  author 
of  SHADOW  OF  THE 
SILK  ROAD  (Harper- 
Collins, $25.95)  is  forev- 
er on  his  difficult  way  from 
a  rock  to  a  hard  place.  Or 
Ulan  Bator  to  the  Great 
Wall.  Or  Samarkand  to 
Herat.  He  is  not  a  pilgrim. 
He  travels  "for  under- 
standing," for  "mystery," 
for  "significance,"  because 
*'  '  '""  he's  "afraid  of  nothing 
happening,"  and  because 
the  idea  of  a  "Pure  Land"  in  foreign  re- 
ligions "seems  beautiful ...  as  if  it  were 
a  place  we  once  had,  but  was  lost."  Af- 
ter forty  years  on  the  road  his  hinges 
creak,  but  still  he  inches  forward  from 
Xian  in  the  middle  of  a  SARS  epidemic 
to  Tibet,  where  the  monks  hate  China. 
And  from  Kashgar  with  its  streetside 
mosques,  painted  pillars,  potted  flowers, 
and  Uigur  skullcaps  to  Bukhara  with 
its  teahouses  and  blue  turbans.  And 
from  the  white  marble  tombs  of 
Gazargah,  shrine  of  the  Sufi  Ansari,  to 
the  sunken  walls  of  Tus,  devastated  by 
Tamerlane  in  1390,  where  the  mystic 
al-Ghazali  and  the  poet  Firdausi  are 
buried,  to  the  Seljuk  oasis  of  Nishapur, 
in  order  to  consult  the  shade  of  Omar 
Khayyam.  After  which,  dread  Alamut, 
down  which  the  Assassins  of  Hasan-i- 
Sabah  descended  to  kill  caliphs  and 
khans,  unto,  finally,  Antioch,  second  in 
its  Chinese-silken  grandeur  only  to 
Alexandria  and  Rome. 

It's  an  exhausting  journey  and  a 
marvelous  hook.  Along  the  way, 
Thuhron  introduces  us  to  an  Islam  not 
the  least  hit  bloodthirsty.  But  that's 


the  Silk  Road  tor  you,  where  they 
ed  over  the  centuries  nol  only  ir| 
indigo,  amber,  and  tin  but  in  culj 
and  myths  and  poets  and  gods. 

Alex  von  Tunzelmann's  \\ 
AN  SUMMER  (Henry 
$30)  is  the  best  narrative 
torical  account  I've  seen  of  the 
by  end  of  the  British  Empire  an<d 
bloody  beginnings  of  indepenl 
India  and  Pakistan.  Von  Tul 
mann  is  old-fashioned  enoud 
look  at  the  political  incompetent 
the  English  and  the  communa 
vulsions  of  the  Indians  througrj 
prism  of  a  love  triangle — D 
Mountbatten,  well-born  cloj 
horse;  his  wife,  Edwina,  filthy 
and  idealistic;  Jawaharlal  Nq 
Brahmin  politician  and  discip 
Mohandas  Gandhi — yet  also  si 
enough  to  remind  us  that  a  m| 
died  while  these  people  ha 
pankied,  as  well  as  sardonic  enj 
to  keep  glad  company  with 
novelists  of  politics  and  perso 
as  the  Evelyn  Waugh  of  Svo 
Honour,  the  Joan  Didion  of  Di 
racy,  and  the  Susan  Sontag  o 
Volcano  Lover.  To  be  sure,  von 
zelmann  is  harder  on  Gandhi 
the  Mahatma  deserves.  (Saintj 
supposed  to  make  life  difficult  f 
rest  of  us.)  And  she  seems  to 
Nehru  almost  as  much  as  Ed 
did.  (Really,  Kashmir  wasn't  hi 
blind  spot;  what  about  Indira? 
since  I  agree  with  her  abou 
windbag  Churchill,  she  gets  t 
whatever  she  wants  to  about 
hammad  Ali  Jinnah,  who  may 
have  wanted  a  separate  Pakista 
certainly  not  an  Islamic  theocr 
Indian  Summer  should  spee 
on  to  Ramachandra  Guha's  ma 
rial  INDIA  AFTER  GANDHI 
HISTORY     OF    THE     WO 
LARGEST    DEMOCRACY   ( 
$34.95)  and  William  Dalryrr 
Gibbonesque  THE  LAST  MUG| 
THE  FALL  OF  A  DYNASTY:  D| 
1857  (Knopf,  $30).  Then  waitii 
you  in  the  library  wings  are  \ 
Scott's  Raj  Quartet,  in  a  new* 
volume   Everyman   edition,* 
Salman  Rushdie's  Midnight's  I 
dren,  a  novel  so  transcended 
makes  you  wonder  what  ever  bejj 
of  the  young  man  who  wrote  it. 
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;sed  in  this  essay: 

llephant  and  the  Dragon:  The  Rise  of  India  and  China  and  What  It  Means  for 
of  Us,  by  Robyn  Meredith.  W.W.  Norton.  268  pages.  $25.95. 
(e  from  Empire:  The  Developing  World's  journey  Through  Heaven  and  Hell,  by 
ice  H.  Amsden.  MIT  Press.  197  pages.  $27.50. 


a  widely  circulated  essay  pub- 
shed  in  1941,  Henry  Luce,  the 
under  and  editor  of  Time ,  For' 
and  Life,  exhorted  his  fellow 


United  States  "the  powerhouse  from 
which  the  ideals  spread  throughout 
the  world  and  do  their  mysterious  work 
of  lifting  the  life  of  mankind  from  the 


ican  readers.  In  1941,  the  United 
States  was  emerging  from  a  prolonged 
spell  of  political  and  economic  isola- 
tionism. Just  three  years  later,  howev- 
er, at  Bretton  Woods,  it  would  redraw 
the  rules  of  the  international  economy, 
making  its  aid  to  war-ravaged  coun- 
tries conditional  upon  their  accep- 
tance of  free  trade.  Luce  guessed  cor- 
rectly that  the  war  that  devastated 
Europe  and  Asia  would  enthrone 
America  as  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  country  in  the  world,  its  in- 
dustries able  to  triumph  over  any  oth- 
er in  a  global  free  market.  And  un- 
like most  of  his  contemporaries,  who 
in  the  1940s  were  obsessed  with  Eu- 
rope, Luce  saw  America's  global  des- 
tiny fulfilled  by  a  capitalist  and  Chris- 
tianized Asia. 

Nevertheless,  neither  democratic  In- 
dia nor  Communist  China  embraced 
free  trade,  opting  instead  to  protect 
their  fragile  industry  and  agriculture 


:,:  rymen  "to  create  the  first  great 
;rican  Century."  Americans 
ili't  only  to  promote  "a  system  of 
iil:onomic  enterprise."  As  "inher- 
r--} <f  all  the  great  principles  of  West- 
Ivilization — above  all  Justice,  the 
)f  Truth,  the  ideal  of  Charity," 
were  also  meant  to  make  the 


Mishra  s  most  recent  book  is  Temp- 
:  of  the  West:  How  to  Be  Modern 
a,  Pakistan,  Tibet,  and  Beyond. 


level  of  the  beasts  to  what  the  Psalmist 
called  a  little  lower  than  the  angels." 
Born  to  Presbyterian  missionaries  in 
China,  Luce  was  prone  to  moralize; 
but  he  was  also  quick  to  attend  to  the 
bottom  line.  Lamenting  that  "our 
thinking  on  world  trade  today  is  on 
ridiculously  small  terms,"  he  speculat- 
ed that  Asia  "will  be  worth  to  us  four, 
five,  ten  billion  dollars  a  year." 

Luce's  predictions  must  have  ap- 
peared fantastical  to  most  of  his  Amer- 


from  foreign  competition.  Luce  proba- 
bly felt  the  same  kind  of  pity  for  his 
errant  wards  that  Robyn  Meredith,  a  re- 
porter for  Forbes  in  Asia,  expends  on 
the  postcolonial  fate  of  India  and  Chi- 
na. Plainly,  the  two  countries  did  not 
know  what  they  were  doing.  "For 
decades,  the  Indian  and  Chinese 
economies  had  plodded  along,  isolated 
from  and  ignored  by  the  rest  of  the 
world,"  Meredith  writes  in  The  Ele- 
phant and  the  Dragon.  "Their  peoples 
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were  poor,  with  little  hope  tor  a  better 
life."  Meredith  says  it  was  only  when 
both  countries  opened  their  economies, 
beginning  with  China  in  1978,  that 
"their  fortunes  began  to  change." 

And  how:  the  economies  or  India 
and  China  now  grow  at  more  than  9 
percent  annually.  Meredith  uses  words 
such  as  "turbocharged"  (Thomas  Fried- 
man's favorite  adjective  in  The'  World 
Is  Flat,  the  intellectual  inspiration  tor 
books  like  Meredith's  V  "blasted  oft," 
"rocket,"  and  "supercharging"  to  de- 
scribe how  "the  rise  of  India  and  Chi- 
na is  transforming  the  global  eci 
my."  Long  perceived  as  stagnant  by 
Western  commentators,  the  world's 
most  populous  countries  suddenly  ap- 
pear to  be  "tising"  to  the  consumer 
paradise  that  is  the  summit  of  human 
achievement.  Meredith  express 
commonplace  ideological  prejudice — 
one  that  informs  not  only  the  average 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  journal  or  The 
Economist  but  indeed  most  of  the  for- 
eign coverage  in  the  American  and 
British  media — -with  assertions  such 
as  this:  "Capitalism  decisively  won  the 
Cold  War  debare,  and  that  has  helped 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Indians  and 
Chinese  prosper  by  ushering  in  the 
globalization  era  that  has  created  so 
many  jobs  and  bettered  so  many  lives 
in  developing  countries." 

Relegating  to  a  footnote  the  rele- 
vant fact  that  poverty  in  the  "global- 
nation  era"  has  in  fact  increased  in 
much  of  the  developing  world  apart 
from  India  and  China,  Meredith  ad- 
mits that  "capitalists  from  corporate 
America  and  elsewhere  surelv  did  not 
set  out  to  help  Asia's  downtrodden, 
but  they  did.  Call  them  accidental  ac- 
tivists." Indeed,  Henrv  Luce,  who  knew 
that  the  post-Depression  recovers'  of 
corporate  America  depended  on  new 
overseas  markets,  would  have  re 
ni:ed  well  that  "the  two  emerging- 
market  giants  are  the  only  places  where 
most  big  companies  can  grow  rapidly, 
their  only  hope  tor  adding  vast  numbers 
of  new  customers,  and  thus  tor  pleasing 
stockholders  and  corporate  b 

But  Meredith  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  "neither  America  nor  Americans 
are  ready  for  the  changes  at  hand." 
Certainly  Luce  couldn't  have  imagined 
that  China  would  one  day  underwrite 
American  consumerism — that  the 
country's  cheaply  manufactured  ■_ 


- 


would  check  inflation  in  the  United 
States,  or  that  China's  billions  of  dol- 
lars  of  foreign-currency  reserves  in  U.S. 
Treasury  bonds  would  keep  interest 
rates  down,  encouraging  Americans  to 
spend  more  than  they  earn.  He  also 
didn't  anticipate  that  China,  India, 
and  other  East  Asian  countries  would 
have  to  improvise  their  own  forms  of 
capitalism,  just  as  Western  Europe  did 
more  than  a  century  earlier,  temper- 
ing tree-market  policies  with  activist 
governments  and  welfare  states. 

Luce  wasn't  the  first  to  have  tried 
to  fuse  the  pecuniary  motive 
with  the  do-gooding  urge.  His 
was  rhat  pious  American  effort  to  ra- 
tionalize self-interest,  which,  though 
relieving  a  Puritan  guilt,  has  rarely  de- 
ceived the  rest  of  the  world.  In  1858 
and  1859,  as  British  and  French  war- 
ships bombarded  Chinese  port  cities  ni 
the  second  ot  the  two  Opium  Wars, 
they  had  tew  spectators  more  eager 
than  American  diplomats  and  mis- 
sionaries. The  European  powers  want- 
ed China  to  allow  entry  and  rights  ot 
residence  to  foreigners,  especially  those 
businessmen  involved  in  the  highly 
profitable  opium  trade.  As  in  the  First 
Opium  War  (1839-42),  when  they 
followed  the  British  in  exacting  special 
privileges  from  the  battered  and  hu- 
miliated Chinese,  the  Americans  were 
ready  again  to  reap  the  fruits  ot  Euro- 
pean military  victory.  The  growing 
Chinese  addiction  to  opium  did  trou- 
ble the  conscience  of  the  Protestant 
evangelists  who  often  helped  draft  and 
negotiate  the  American  treaties  with 
the  Chinese,  but  it  didn't  take  them 
long  to  echo  the  sentiment  ot  S.  Wells 
Williams,  a  missionarv  and  the  first 
major  American  sinologist,  who  ex- 
plained the  bombardment  of  China  as 
"a  wholesome  infliction  upon  a  gov- 
ernment which  haughtily  refused  all 
equal  intercourse  with  other  nations." 
Still,  tor  much  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. American  politicians  and  busi- 
nessmen merely  watched  as  European 
powers  pursued  their  commercial  in- 
terests around  the  world,  establishing 
trading  factories  at  a  hectic  pace  deep 
in  the  African  and  Asian  hinterlands 
and  freighting  laborers  from  India  and 
China  to  the  Caribbean  and  South 
Africa.  During  this  first  phase  oi  glob- 
alization, the  United  States  had  a  grow- 


ing and  potentially  vast  internal  ■  [- 
oi  its  own,  and  foreign  compel 
would  only  have  threatened  Ami 
manufacturers  and  farmers.  Thel  I 
the  American  West  to  be  conJ  \v 
and  settled  and  the  Midwest  to  a 
dustnalized;  and  though  slavery  i 
in  1865,  cheap  labor  flocked  eali 
America,  from  China  as  well  ajj  I 
Europe.  Besides,  tor  mam  Anuc 
the  historical  memory  ot  their  o\M  i 
eration  from  the  British  Empijj  t 
strong  enough  to  make  them  tl  l 
gunboat  commerce  of  the  kind  tlrj  i 
British  brought  to  India  and  tr> 
China.  The  United  States  coulBi 
insist  on  an  "open  door,"  whereB 
privileges  enjoyed  by  foreigners  if 
na  were  not  denied  to  Americarj 

Bv  1898,  anti-imperialist  inhib 
had  weakened  sufficiently  to  alld 
American  invasion  and  acquisid 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  mii 
ary  impulse  again  came  in  handyl 
ident  McKinlev  emerged  con! 
from  a  nightlong  consultatior| 
God  that  "there  was  nothing  I 
us  to  do  but  to  take  them  all,  and 
ucate  the  Filipinos,  and  uplift  arl 
ilize  and  Christianize  them."  By" 
America's  industrial  revolutiol 
complete.  Manufacturers,  invd 
and  bankers  in  the  industry 
Northeast  and  Midwest,  as  well  ag 
ers  and  miners  in  the  South  and 
had  already  begun  to  benefit  fro 
networks  of  trade,  finance,  and  i) 
tion  strengthened  by  European 
ers  in  the  late  nineteenth  centu 

American  visitors  to  China  i 
early  twentieth  century  were 
aware  that  China  remained  th 
big  prize  for  businessmen  everyv 
a  temptation  summed  up  bv  the  t 
a  bestselling  book  published  in 
Four  Hundred  Million  Customer! 
Experiences — Some  Happy,  Sorru 
or  an  American  in  China,  and  Wha 
Taught  Him.  Its  author,  a  jouri 
turned  businessman  from  Mi 
named  Carl  Crow,  had  arriv 
Shanghai  in  1911,  the  year  in  i 
the  inward-looking  Qing  Empir 
lapsed.  Observing  China  while  i 
for  the  next  quarter-century  to  r 
stitute  itself  as  a  modern  nation 
Crow  reflected  the  growing  ambj 
of  his  compatriots  back  home| 
cording  to  his  recent  biographer 
French,  a  constant  theme  in  C 


ng  was  "the  successful  industrial- 
jn  of  America  and  the  wealthy 
:ty  and  thriving  democracy  that 
i  oeen  created." 

|  lese  were  the  American  achieve- 
rs Luce  hoped  China  would  imi- 
with  a  little  help  from  Jesus  Christ. 
J  igorously  promoted  the  National- 
ider  Chiang  Kai-shek,  a  convert  to 
jstianity,  and  Chiang's  Wellesley- 
i;ated  wife,  Soong  Mayling — 
: '.times  even  over  the  objections 
ij-ch  experienced  reporters  in  Chi- 
j!i  T.  H.  White  and  John  Hersey. 
i   rejected  every  suggestion  that 
.ng  might  be  regarded  as  corrupt 
■  .nept  by  many  Chinese  and  that 
Communists  under  Mao  Zedong 
?j  built  a  formidable  mass  base  in 
ountryside  through  the  1930s  and 
1940s.  Indeed,  such  ideological 
lty  found  supporters  among  those 
rican  politicians  who  were  already 
irsing  for  the  Cold  War. 
i  early  anti-Communist  and  ar- 
cold  wanior,  Luce  never  ceased  to 
the  considerable  influence  of  his 
a  empire  and  to  use  his  connec- 
within  the  Republican  Party  in  or- 
o  realize  his  providential  world- 
Propagandizing  for  Chiang 
hek  through  his  magazines,  which 
then  essential  reading  for  Amer- 
;ducated  middle  class,  Luce  helped 
a  special  role  for  China  in  Amer- 
thinking.  When  China  proved  in- 
rent  to  Luce  and  other  reality- 
rs  of  his  time,  going  Communist 
H9,  so  many  Americans  were 
y  to  believe,"  as  Harold  Isaacs,  an- 
r  perceptive  reporter  in  China, 
,  "or  to  find  nothing  absurd  in  the 
f — that  we  'had'  China  to  'lose.'" 
eling  himself  personally  betrayed, 
led  the  hunt  for  scapegoats  in 
rica.  Time,  among  others,  aggres- 
f  posed  the  question  "Who  lost 
a?"  setting  the  stage  for  the  witch- 
s  of  the  McCarthy  years,  which 
2  the  most  experienced  "China 
Is"  out  of  the  State  Department 
he  universities.  The  delusion  that 
i  "lost"  China  eventually  helped 
i  a  paranoid  American  establish- 
ing battle  with  the  ghosts  of 
olithic  communism"  in  Vietnam. 
ie  historian  John  K.  Fairbank  was 
if  the  many  distinguished  China 
Is  accused  of  pro-Communist  sym- 
es.  Looking  back  in  1982  at  the 


"American  experience  in  China"  dur- 
ing the  1940s,  he  described  it  as  "a 
first-class  disaster  for  the  American 
people."  Fairbank  included  the  wars 
in  Korea  and  Vietnam  as  "part  of  this 
disaster,"  and  blamed  what  he  called 
"one  of  the  great  failures  in  history" 
on  Americans  who,  like  himself,  had 
reported  from  China: 

We  had  no  knowledge,  in  other  words, 
and  no  way  to  gain  any  knowledge,  of 
the  life  of  ordinary  Chinese  people. . . . 
Our  reporting  was  very  superficial —  We 
could  not  educate  or  illuminate  or  in- 
form the  American  people  or  the  Amer- 
ican leadership  in  such  a  way  that  we 
could  modify  the  outcome. 

Fairbank  may  have  been  too 
harsh  on  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues— at  least  insofar  as  they 
might  be  judged  by  any  subsequent 
standard.  Few  journalists  with  the  eru- 
dition and  sympathy  of  Fairbank, 
Isaacs,  and  Hersey  are  likely  to  be 
found  in  India  or  China  today.  The 
ignorance  about  ordinary  Indians  and 
Chinese  is  particularly  egregious  among 
reporters  who  aim  to  alert  Americans 
to  the  promise  and  perils  of  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  two  countries; 
they  seem  to  find  it  enough  to  pro- 
claim periodically,  as  Robyn  Meredith 
does  in  The  Elephant  and  the  Dragon, 
that  globalization  has  lifted  hundreds 
of  millions  of  Indians  and  Chinese 
above  the  poverty  line  (pegged  by  the 
World  Bank  at  $1  a  day,  for  altogeth- 
er opaque  reasons). 

Meredith  has  probably  spent  more 
time  in  India  and  China  than  Thomas 
Friedman,  who  famously  needed  no 
more  than  ten  days  with  information- 
technology  tycoons  in  Bangalore  in  or- 
der to  conclude  that  the  world  was  be- 
ing flattened.  Yet  she  fails  to  introduce 
her  readers  to  a  single  Chinese  farmer — 
or  anyone  else  working  in  the  stagnant 
agriculture  sector  on  which  the  major- 
ity of  India's  and  China's  populations 
depends.  Reverential  before  CEOs 
spouting  banalities  in  their  software 
parks  ("Outsourcing  has  shown  we  can 
compete  in  the  world  and  win"),  Mere- 
dith seems  not  to  have  noticed  the 
volatile  new  urban  working  class  crowd- 
ing the  slums  of  Bombay  and 
Chongqing.  Perhaps  it  must  be  left  to 
novelists  to  explore  the  piquant  fact 
that  $1  a  day  brings  to  an  immigrant 
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worker  in  a  Bombay  slum  a  harder  and 
Signified  existence  than  when  he 
was  a  struggling  farmer,  invisible  to  the 
:  Bank's  poverty  researchers. 
One  doesn't  have  to  read  too  wide- 
ly in  contemporary  fiction  by  Indian 
and  Chinese  writers,  such  as  Rohinton 
Mistry,  Amit  Chaudhuri,  Han  Shao- 
gong,  and  Su  Tong,  nor  delve  too 
deeply  into  the  sensitive  recent  re- 
portage by  Peter  Hessler,  Ian  John 
and  John  Pomfret,  to  realize  that  India 
and  China  are  old  civilizations  with 
complex  histories.  To  see  them  in 
terms  of  whether  their  "rise"  would 
help  Americans  make  money  is  to  up- 
hold a  crude  philistinism.  But  not 
much  more  seems  required  today  from 
think-tank  experts  and  correspondents 
for  business  periodicals.  The  1 
they  end  up  writing  after  a  few  tours  <  it 
duty  in  the  East — menacingly  titled 
The  Strange  Rise  of  Modem  India,  Chi- 
na Shakes  the  World,  The  Cc/mmg  Chi- 
na Wars,  The  Writing  on  the  Wall — 
reveal  very  little  about  how  most  In- 
dians and  Chinese  live,  or  how  they  see 
themselves  and  the  world,  and  very 
much  about  how  certain  assumptions 
and  prejudices,  strengthened  by  the 
West's  supposed  victory  in  the  Cold 
War,  have  overwhelmed  many  jour- 
nalists in  Britain  and  America. 

(><  onditioned  to  see  their  own 
consumer  societies  as  the  in- 
^A  evitable  and  desirable  termi- 
nus of  history,  these  journalists  tend 

to  inquire  much  into  the  past. 
Thus  their  readers  remain  barely  aware 
that  India  and  China  dominated  glob- 
al trade  until  the  nineteenth  century; 
trading  as  far  as  Russian  Central  Asia, 
Indian  merchants  even  had  a  colony 
near  the  Caspian  Sea.  Established 
overseas  Chinese  communities  in 

I  least  Asia  were  among  the  first  to 
invest  in  China  in  the  1980s.  Mer- 
chant communities  from  India  and 
(  Tma  had  develi  iped  systems  of  cred- 
it and  double-entry  bookkee] 
before  the  European  incursions  of  the 
mid-nineteenth  century. 

lith  acknowledges  some  of  this 
history  when  she  writes,  "In  1600,  In- 
dia and  China  combined  accounted 
tor  mi  ire  than  half  the  globe's  economic 
output.  .  .  .  Until  the  late  nineteenth 

ury, (  -1  in i;i  and  India  remain' 
worl  '  nomies."  1  ler 


next  sentence,  however,  briskly  leaps 
-  the  twentieth  century.  "Protec- 
tionism and  world  wars  intervened, 
then  India  and  China  shut  themselves 
im  the  world,  and  by  2003  India 
and  China  together  accounted  tor  just 
rcent  of  the  global  economy." 
Dismissing  the  twentieth  century  as  an 
"aberration,"  she  doesn't  try  to  figure 
out  why  these  independent  countries 
were  slow  to  open  their  economies  to 
Western  investors.  When,  for  instance, 
the  British  de-indusfriali:ed  India  in 
order  to  turn  it  into  a  suitable  "free" 
market  t  r  its  industrial  products,  such 
slash-and-burn  capitalism  stoked  na- 
tionalism in  India  and  China  and  cre- 
ated their  postcolonial  identities,  com- 
mitting them  to  an  import-substitution 
model  of  economic  growth. 

Meredith  also  has  nothing  to  say 
about  how  India,  recovering  from  a 
century  of  colonial  exploitation, 
achieved  the  fastest  economic  growth 
in  its  modern  history  after  indepen- 
dence in  1947;  or  how  China,  in  spite 
of  such  disasters  as  the  Great  Leap  For- 
ward and  the  Cultural  Revolution,  grew 
even  faster  than  India,  greatly  reducing 
illiteracy  and  improving  health  care 
and  education.  Convinced  that  pro- 
tectionism is  evil  and  the  free  market 
good,  she  seems  unaware  that  Britain, 
America,  Russia,  and  Japan  adopted 
their  own  "protectionist"  economic 
policies  while  building  their  industrial 
infrastructure  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; or  that  the  much- vaunted  "tiger" 
economies  of  East  Asia  relied  on  heavy 
state  intervention  in  the  creation  of 
their  apparently  free  markets. 

In  another  journalistic  reflex,  Mere- 
dith dates  economic  growth  and  pover- 
ty reduction  in  India  and  China  to 
their  market  reforms,  as  though  the 
two  countries  had  done  little  in  pre- 
ceding decades  except  lurch  from  one 
socialist  delusion  to  another.  But  Ind 
industrial  output  and  overall  GDP, 
building  on  gains  made  in  previous 
red  in  the  1980s,  well  be- 
reign-exchange  crisis  forced 
the  government  to  liberalize  the  econ- 
in   1991.  Economists  Angus 
I  )eat(  m  and  Jean  Dreze  point  out  that 
rty  in  India  during  the  1990s  de- 
clined not  much  faster  than  it  did  be- 
fore market  reforms.  Similarly,  pover- 
ty in  China  had  been  substantially 
reduced  by  the  mid-1980s,  largeh. 


' 


result  of  rural  reforms  and  governl 
investments  in  education  undertl 
after  Mao  Zedong's  death  in  1971 
in  other  East  Asian  countries,  thel 
nese  state  continues  to  carefully  I 
late  domestic  industry  and  foreign  | 
and  investment,  besides  mainta 
control  of  public  services. 

In  fact,  several  of  China's  "New 
intellectuals  maintain  that  govern 
intervention  has  been  insufficieni 
weak  in  its  application  to  checll 
negative  consequences  of  markJ 
form.  It  is  clear  now  that  the  ben 
of  increased  foreign  trade  and  inl 
ment  have  been  unevenly  spreadj 
acting  great  social  and  environmf 
costs  in  both  India  and  China.  I 
unchecked  Chinese  obsession  I 
manufacturing  low-end  goods  fol 
port  has  caused  the  contaminatiJ 
air  and  water  across  the  country;  pi 
ty  is  declining  much  more  slowlyl 
than  it  did  in  the  1980s;  and  sol 
welfare  guarantees  for  the  poor  arl 
appearing,  forcing  tens  of  milliol 
flee  to  the  already  overcrowded  ol 

India's  information-technologJ 
business-processing  offices,  whicrl 
ploy  1.3  million  of  the  400-mil 
workforce,  have  little  to  offer  tJ 
large  majority  of  illiterate  or  badll 
ucated  Indians.  Although  it  has  I 
instrumental  in  creating  pril 
wealth,  the  service-oriented  ecorj 
not  only  has  failed  to  create  enl 
'  t  the  swelling  ranks  of  the  yl 
unemployed  in  India  but  also  has  dj 
ened  pre-existing  imbalances  betJ 
rural  and  urban  areas. 

If  Meredith  seems  reluctant  td 
gage  with  the  less-than-good  i 
about  globalization,  it  may  b 
cause  her  worldview,  like  that  i  A  I 
American  and  British  commentate 
her  generation,  has  been  shape 
events  ot  the  previous  two  dec 
the  Reagan  and  Thatcher  revolu 
that  renewed  a  belief  in  the  "mag 
the  marketplace,"  and  the  col  lap 
Communist  regimes,  which  pn  iv 
the  conviction  that  the  world  ha 
tie  choice  but  to  converge  on  a  s 
model  ot  government  (liberal  der 
racy)  and  a  single  economic  sy 
(free-market  capitalism). 

Profound  changes  in  the  natu 
American  capitalism  and  technc 
also  helped  create  the  favorable 


:  for  globalization  in  the  1980s, 
economist  Alice  H.  Amsden  de- 
es the  situation  in  her  new  book, 
k  from  Empire: 

lancial  services  were  becoming  the 

gest  single  industry  in  the  United 

ites.  To  spread  its  wings,  Wall  Street 

nanded  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 

'  nt  get  Third  World  countries  to 

regulate  their  financial  markets.  No 

is  vocal,  multinationals  wanted  de- 

j  oping  countries  to  practice  free  trade 

t  i  drop  all  investment  controls. 

he  thirst  for  global  markets  was 

Icularly  acute  among  finance, 

Jommunications,  and  transport 

]  >anies,  which  had  benefited  most 

inew  technological  advances.  To- 

Jer  with  their  political  allies  in  the 

Ice  House  and  the  Republican- 

nated  Congress,  they  helped  cre- 

hat  came  to  be  called  the  "Wash- 

m  Consensus":  an  economic 

e  consisting  of  deregulation,  pri- 

ition,  tax  and  spending  cuts,  and 

;eneral  withdrawal  of  the  state 

social  services. 

this  neo-liberal  vision,  which  was 
sed  initially  by  the  World  Bank 
he  IMF  and  later  propagated  more 
l.y  by  the  World  Trade  Organiza- 
I  platitudes  replaced  reality:  wealth, 
*h  concentrated  in  fewer  hands 
before,  was  always  likely  to  "trick- 
wn,"  presumably  creating  "the 
hat  would  lift  all  boats" — at  least 
he  long  run"  (when,  as  Lord 
t  es  pointed  out,  we  are  all  dead), 
minishing  the  state  seemed  the 
thing  to  do  not  only  in  Ametica, 
e  the  reigning  culture  of  individ- 
[  n  has  long  distrusted  "big"  gov- 
ent,  but  also  in  countries  with 
vulnerable  populations.  Thus  it 
ne  possible  in  the  1990s  to  un- 
upon  unsuspecting  economies 
Thomas  Friedman  admiringly 
the  "Electronic  Herd":  people 
move  large  amounts  of  money 
5  national  borders  while  sitting 
:ir  computers  were  able  to  control 
j  resources  and  industries  far,  far 
They  found  themselves  shaping 
olicies  of  countries  that  they,  in 
«  of  their  expensive  educations, 
next  to  nothing  about, 
is  global  mobility  of  capital  was, 
me  countries,  a  disaster.  Shock- 
pied  into  the  free  market,  post- 


Communist  Russia  degenerated  into 
gangster  capitalism  and  political  despo- 
tism. Deregulated  and  privatized,  the 
economies  of  Mexico,  Argentina,  New 
Zealand,  and  Thailand  declined  swift- 
ly. Income  inequality  in  the  United 
States  itself  has  begun  to  resemble  the 
gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  in 
Latin  America.  The  rage  and  frustra- 
tion of  a  hundred  million  living  on  a 
little  more  or  less  than  $1  a  day  seem 
to  be  boiling  over  even  in  "rising"  Chi- 
na, which  witnessed  87,000  protests 
in  2005  alone,  and  in  India,  where 
over  a  hundred  thousand  farmers  com- 
mitted suicide  in  the  previous  decade 
and  militant  Communist  insurgencies 
have  erupted  in  the  poorest  and  most 
densely  populated  provinces. 

As  Amsden  points  out,  "despite  the 
desperation  of  millions  of  people,  the 
United  States  never  changed  course."  It 
continues  to  demand  that  India  and 
China  speed  up  the  "reform"  of  their 
economies — in  other  words,  make  them 
more  open  to  foreign  speculators,  import 
the  hire-and-fire  practices  of  American 
companies,  and  so  on.  Echoing  these 
corporate  aspirations,  Meredith  again 
appears  unwilling  to  see  why  the  ruling 
elites  of  India  and  China  are  not  rush- 
ing to  fulfill  them. 

Chinese  leaders,  who  lately  are  be- 
coming much  keener  on  equitable 
growth  and  justice  in  their  public 
speeches,  seem  to  realize  that  even  an 
authoritarian  political  system  has  to 
appear  responsive  to  the  poor  majori- 
ty, lest  it  lose  all  legitimacy.  Recent 
election  results  in  India  prove  that  the 
social  costs  of  marker  liberalization  are 
so  high  that,  as  the  British  philoso- 
pher John  Gray  writes,  they  "cannot  for 
long  be  legitimated  in  any  democracy." 
Angered  by  the  severe  inflation  ac- 
companying rapid  economic  growth, 
Indian  voters  have  unseated  several 
governments  over  the  previous  decade, 
including,  in  2004,  the  Hindu- 
nationalist-led  coalition  in  New  Del- 
hi. Like  preceding  regimes,  the  present 
Indian  government  is  obliged  to  play 
by  the  W.T.O.'s  mandated  rules  of 
"free  trade."  But  it  refuses  to  commit 
political  suicide  by  lowering  import 
tariffs  on  foreign  agriculture  products, 
which  would  expose  Indian  farmers  to 
international  competition — a  contest 
that  has  already  been  rendered  unfair 
by  the  subsidies  that  the  United  States 
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and  Europe  lavish  on  their  farmers.  At 
the  W.T.O.'s  Doha  Development 
Round  of  talks  hold  in  Geneva  in  the 
summer  oi  2006,  the  Indian  commerce 
minister  decided  that  his  time  would  be 
better  spent  watching  the  World  Cup. 

Political  sentiment  against  the  out- 
sourcing of  white-  and  blue-collar  jobs, 
and  the  related  stagnation  and  decline 
in  median  wages,  builds  even  in  Amer- 
ica. But  it  is  the  growing  backlash 
against  free  trade  in  the  newly  devel- 
oping markets  that  seems  to  alarm  busi- 
ness elites  more.  Deploring  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Doha  Round,  the  Financial 
Times  lamented  that  "leading  players" 
such  as  India  have  become  "servants 
rather  than  managers  of  their  domes- 
tic constituencies"  and  that  the  Indi- 
an government  "pandered  shameless- 
ly to  its  protectionist  farmers."  But  no 
amount  of  managerial  sweet-talking 
can  impose  the  Washington  Consen- 
sus tor  long  on  a  country  with  a  high- 
ly unequal  and  politicized  population 
of  one  billion  plus. 

Meredith,  too,  confuses  democratic 
politics  with  business  management. 
"The  Indian  government,"  she  sternly 
declares,  "must  convince  voters  that 
the  changes  it  uses  to  spur  economic 
development  will  bring  them  gains. . . . 
And  if  the  government  fails  to  carry 
those  arguments — as  it  has  so  far — it 
must  be  content  to  let  companies  like 
Mr.  Murthy's  Infosys,  Mr.  Ambani's 
Reliance  Industries,  and  Mr.  Tata's  Tata 
Group  make  the  changes  the  govern- 
ment cannot."  Occasionally,  she  tries  to 
console  American  readers  worried  about 
the  rise  of  India  and  China:  "Moving 
jobs  overseas  also  allows  companies  in 
America  to  rely  on  higher-paid  Amer- 
ican workforces  for  more  sophisticated 
work  while  factories  in  China  do  the 
dirty  work  of  building  their  goods,  and 
cubicle  farms  in  India  do  their  boring 
back-office  work."  Low  wages,  pollu- 
tion, and  drudgery,  then,  for  the  toiling 
millions  out  there  in  India  and  China, 
and  exciting  innovation  and  big  pay- 
checks for  Americans — at  least  tor 
some  of  them.  In  any  case,  "as  India 
yets  richer  and  rejoins  the  world  econ- 
omy, it  is  costing  America  jobs  but  al- 
lowing the  United  States  to  export  its 
way  of  life."  After  all,  "people  in  Chi- 
na believe  what  they  see  on  their  new 
TVs":  "For  now,  China's  TV  viewers 
are  more  impressionable  than  jaded 


American  and  European  viewers.  Thai 
naivete  is  helping  Western  companies 
sell  to  the  Chinese." 

Meredith  herself  is  tar  from  naive. 
She  knows  just  whom  economic  glob- 
alization benefits  most  and  why:  "Much 
ot  the  global  economy,"  she  writes, 
"has  simply  moved  to  China,  and  it  is 
owned  and  run  by  the  same  multina- 
tionals that  controlled  it  before."  As  f<  it- 
Chinese  workers,  they  "have  seen  in- 
comes go  up,  but  the  lion's  share  of 
the  winnings  has  gone  straight  to  the 
foreign  companies  and  foreign  con- 
sumers, who  are  paying  lower  prices 
than  they  otherwise  would."  She  hints 
that  the  World  Bank's  figures  about 
hundreds  ot  millions  ot  people  being 
lifted  out  ot  poverty  may  be,  as  Paul 
Krugman  has  termed  economic  statis- 
tics, a  subgenre  of  "science  fiction." 
"The  majority  of  China's  people,"  she 
admits,  "remain  poor;  they  are  just  less 
poor  than  they  were  before." 


"C. 


hina,  it  seems,  has  not  been 
invited  to  its  own  coming- 
out  party,"  Meredith  notes. 
So  how  do  these  bleak  facts  square 
with  her  hymns  to  globalization?  Ac- 
tually, they  don't;  they  merely  show 
that  passively  internalized  ideological 
beliefs — that  capitalism  won  the  Cold 
War,  that  American-style  capitalism  is 
the  only  way  to  go — will  always  come 
up  short  against  the  great  internal  di- 
versity and  contradictions  of  countries 
like  India  and  China. 

As  former  poster  children  of  the  free 
market  such  as  Russia,  Argentina,  and 
Venezuela  turn  into  economic  nation- 
alists, while  Iraq — the  most  audacious 
experiment  yet  in  exporting  American- 
style  democracy  and  capitalism — 
descends  into  an  unimaginable  hell, 
many  Anglophone  journalists  have 
seemed  especially  eager  to  claim  India 
and  China  as  a  kind  of  vindication: 
what  Foreigii  Affairs  in  a  cover  story 
on  India  last  year  called  a  "roaring  cap- 
italist success  story."  The  need  tor  such 
triumphal  ism  may  seem  odd  among 
people  entrusted  with  the  task  of  re- 
porting accurately  and  objectively,  but 
the  temptation  to  take  sides  hasn't  gone 
away  since  Henry  Luce  and  Carl  Crow 
chose  the  model  of  unblemished  Amer- 
ican achievement  over  the  obscurely 
eve  'Iving  reality  ot  the  rest  e  if  the  world. 
Reflecting  on  his  years  as  a  reporter 


in  China,  John  K.  Fairbank  pc 
out  that 

every  journalist  is  walking  on  i 
line — ot  unresolved  and  ambh  alet  1 
toric  situations  trying  to  repres 
some  way  in  words.  It  is  probab  t 

essence  ot  the  journalistic  pit  'less  i 
that  reporters  deal  with  amhivale 
nations  where  the  outcome  is  una  a 
the  values  are  mixed,  and  the  sic 
in  conflict. 

It  may  be  that  Meredith  found  hej 
chosen  tor  her.  In  the  previous  dd 
of  globalization,  when  the  richn) 
the  world  seemed  not  only  to  gro' 
also  to  become  available  to  eve 
from  ordinary  investors  to  ext 
gantly  salaried  and  bonused 
many  business  journalists  brok 
ot  old  allegiances  to  region,  m 
and  democratic  institutions.  Ex] 
to  a  glamorous  new  transnational 
they  were  more  likely  to  be  found 
ing  their  expertise  with  corporate 
es  at  Davos  and  Aspen  than  rep' 
on  non-unionized  labor  in  Guan 
and  Delhi. 

Confronted  now  by  economic 
ulists  and  nationalists  in  their 
countries,  these  groupies  of  the  " 
tronic  Herd"  falter.  As  India  and 
na  rise,  increasingly  refusing  to 
by  American  rules  and  demand 
large  share  of  the  world's  reso 
the  cheerleaders  for  corporate  gl 
ization  find  themselves  speaking 
forked  tongues,  scrambling  to 
the  insecure  masters  of  the  uni 
that  the  world,  while  being  flatten 
aggressive  upstarts  in  India  and  C 
can  still  be  made  pleasantly  unev 
not  quite  round. 

Aware  that  "the  era  of  Ameril 
the  world's  unchallenged,  hegen 
power  could  be  cut  short,"  Men 
ends  her  book  by  exhorting  Ainer 
to  "walk  tall  into  the  ways  ot  a 
world  shaped  by  the  rise  of  Indie 
China.  Let  the  rise  of  India  and  C 
be  a  catalyst  to  reestablish  Ame: 
competitiveness."  This  pep  talk  01 
last  page  seems  far  removed  from  1 
ry  Luce's  dream  of  endless  Amei 
glory.  But  then  the  preceding  p 
have  spoken,  if  only  inadvertent 
nothing  so  eloquently  as  the  failu 
Luce's  project — and  a  growing  an 
and  confusion  as  the  American 
tury  draws  to  an  early  close. 
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Arthur  Waugh  were  to  address 
s  son  today  as  he  did  when  the 
)y  was  at  boarding  school  in  the 
1900s,  he  would  probably  be  sum- 
d  by  a  social  worker  and  direct- 
seek  counseling.  "Son  of  my 
he  called  the  teenage  Alec,  in 
f  the  letters  he  sent  him  almost 
"who  has  walked  so  many  miles, 
n  in  mine,  and  poured  out  to  me 
X  that  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
know,  but  which  I  treasure  as  a 

Toynton  s  last  review  for  Harper's 
ine,  "A  Delicious  Torment,"  ap- 
in  the  June  issue . 


golden  gift  from  God."  So  besotted 
was  Arthur  that  his  friends  feared  for 
his  sanity,  and  his  employees — he  was 
the  managing  director  of  Chapman 
and  Hall,  publishers  of  Dickens,  among 
others — would  inquire  sarcastically  as 
he  entered  the  office,  "And  how  is 
Master  Alec  this  morning,  sir?" 

Having  been  tyrannized  in  his 
youth  by  his  own  sadistic  father,  who 
was  known  in  family  legend  as  the 
Brute,  Arthur  continued  to  pour  out 
loving-kindness  on  his  "Dear  Boy" 
even  when  Alec  had  to  leave  school 
in  disgrace  after  a  homosexual  dal- 
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liance.  Instead  of  upbraiding  him,  a 
heartbroken  Arthur  invoked  the  im- 
age of  a  French  crucifix  in  which  "the 
nails  that  pierce  the  Son's  hands  pierce 
the  Father's  also. . . .  And  it  is  always 
so  with  you  and  me.  Every  wound  that 
touches  you  pierces  my  own  soul." 

Meanwhile,  Alec's  younger  brother, 
Evelyn,  who  was  conspicuously  ex- 
cluded from  their  father's  child- 
worship,  seems  to  have  developed,  ear- 
ly on,  a  certain  skepticism  about 
Arthur's  histrionics,  regarding  him  as 
something  of  a  fraud.  By  the  age  of  six- 
teen, he  was  writing  in  his  diary,  "Father 
has  been  ineffably  silly  the  whole  hol- 
idays"; another  diary  entry  records  that 
Arthur  was  being  "incorrigibly  theatri- 
cal as  usual."  Significantly,  Evelyn  had 
also  come  to  loathe  Dickens,  the  au- 
thor his  father  revered  above  all  others. 
One  of  Arthur's  great  pleasures  was  to 
read  aloud  to  his  family,  with  many  dra- 
matic flourishes,  and  Dickens's  were 
most  often  the  books  he  chose. 

A  writer  as  well  as  a  publisher, 
Arthur  produced  reams  of  essays  and 
reviews  and  paeans  to  domestic  har- 
mony ("Home  meant  Mother  alone;  it 
was  she  who  lit  the  light,  fanned  it 
with  tender  hands,  and  kept  it  glowing 
in  her  children's  imagination,  by  day 
and  night")  that  are  almost  as  choked 
with  sentiment  as  his  letters  to  Alec. 
It  does  not  seem  entirely  coincidental 
that  his  neglected  second  son,  when  he 
became  a  writer  himself,  ruthlessly  sat- 
irized the  misty-eyed  pieties  that  were 
Arthur's  stock-in-trade,  in  a  style  as 
cool  as  Arthur's  was  clammy.  It  would 
be  reductive  to  attribute  some  of  the 
most  lucid  prose  produced  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  to  filial  resentment  alone, 
but  just  as  Arthur's  saccharine  tone 
willfully  negates  the  realities  of  life 
with  the  Brute  (sentimentality,  said 
the  psychoanalyst  Donald  Winicott, 
is  a  denial  of  hate),  the  collected  works 
of  Evelyn  Waugh  add  up  to  a  com- 
plete repudiation  of  everything  his  fa- 
ther stood  for. 

In  fact,  what  emerges  most  clearly 
from  Fathers  and  Sons,  Evelyn's 
grandson's  lively  history  of  five  gen- 
erations of  male  Waughs,  is  the  extra- 
ordinary degree  to  which  all  the  com- 
plicated feelings  that  sons  can  have 
for  their  fathers — rivalry,  fear,  rage; 
the  desire  to  win  their  fathers'  approval 
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on  the  one  hand  and  to  rebel  against 
them  on  the  other — were  acted  out  in 
the  pages  of  the  nearly  200  books  they 
wrote  among  them.  It  wasn't  just  a 
matter  of  sons  dedicating  hooks  to  fa- 
thers, or  vice  versa,  though  that  was  a 
frequent  occurrence;  it  wasn't  even 
conhned  to  sons  taking  their  fathers  .is 
models  tor  their  characters.  Their  re- 
lationships with  their  fathers  seem  to 
have  been  reflected  in  their  very  de- 
ployment of  language. 

Alexander's  use  of  the  family's  pri- 
vate papers — the  Waughs  were  prolif- 
ic writers  of  letters  and  diaries  as  well 
as  hooks — not  only  adds  richly  to  the 
entertainment  value  of  his  account 
hut  also  serves  to  illuminate  just  how- 
tangled  are  the  threads  of  filial  love, 
hurt,  awe,  and  competitiveness  that 
run  through  their  work.  Although  he 
ranges  freely  over  two  centuries  of  fam- 
ily anecdotes,  amusing  and  appalling  by 
turn,  the  dominant  figure  here  is,  as  it 
should  he,  Evelyn. 

Famous  in  America  chiefly  tor 
Bndeshead  Revisited — the  only  cine  of 
his  hooks  that  contains  a  trace  of  his 
father's  rhapsodic  excesses — Evelyn 
Waugh  is  more  celebrated  in  his  native- 
England  for  his  savagely  funny  early 
novels  about  the  Bright  Young  Things 
ot  the  Twenties  (ot  whom  he  was  a 
prominent  member)  and  his  more 
somber  Second  World  War  trilogy. 
More  than  one  critic  has  compared 
him  to  Swift,  and,  like  Swift,  his  humor 
could  be  very  black  indeed,  grounded 
as  it  was  in  fierce  outrage.  He  called  his 
war  trilogy  Sword  of  Honour,  and  in 
his  view  of  things,  it  is  always  honor, 
never  kindness  or  compassion,  that  is 
the  supreme  virtue.  What  he  hated 
was  moral  shoddiness — selt-deception, 
venality,  hypocrisy — and  all  his  furious 
comedic  energies  were  directed  toward 
exposing  it.  In  that  sense  there  was  a 
sort  of  religious  impulse  in  his  writing 
even  before  he  became  a  Catholic  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six.  (Arthur,  who 
shared  the  general  English  distrust  of 
popery,  was  horrified  by  his  son's  con- 
version.) But  it  Evelyn  was  skeptical, 
from  an  early  age,  of  Arthur's  Victori- 
an meliorism,  his  bleak  view  of  hu- 
manity was  undoubtedly  made  bleak- 
er by  the  conduct  of  his  first  wife,  who 
left  him,  without  warning,  for  a  man 
Waugh  and  everyone  else  in  their  cir- 
cle regarded  as  a  lightweight.  "I  did 
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not  know  it  was  possible  to  be  so  mis 
erable  and  live,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend. 
This  experience  informs  the  novel  that 
is  generally  acknowledged  as  his  mas- 
terpiece, A  Handful  oj  Dust. 

Tony  Last ,  its  pr<  itagonist,  is  a  kind- 
ly, conscientious,  slightly  dim-witted 
country  squire,  deeply  rooted  in  the 
English  past.  His  wife,  Brenda,  how- 
ever, has  become  infected  with  the  dis- 
ease of  modernity.  Bored  with  their 
peaceful  rural  lite,  she  takes  up  with  a 
vapid  young  man  on  the  fringes  of  Lon- 
don's smart  set,  a  tact  ot  which  Tony  re- 
mains unaware  long  after  it  is  apparent 
to  everyone  else.  She  then  demands 
that  Tony  sacrifice  his  beloved  family 
home  to  provide  her  with  a  divorce 
settlement  large  enough  to  bribe  her 
lover  into  marrying  her.  A  despairing 
Tony  escapes  to  Brazil,  joining  an  ex- 
pedition in  search  ot  an  ancient  lost 
city  known  among  the  Amazon  Indians 
as  the  "Shining"  or  "Glittering" — a  sort 
of  substitute,  though  Waugh  is  never 
crude  enough  to  spell  this  out,  for  what 
was  lost  to  Tony  when  he  discovered 
the  full  extent  ot  Brenda's  betrayal:  "A 
whole  Gothic  world  had  come  to  grief 
. . .  there  was  now  no  armour,  glitter- 
ing in  the  forest  glades,  no  embroi- 
deied  feet  on  the  greensward;  the 
cream  and  dappled  unicorns  had  fled." 
Once  in  the  jungle,  he  is  catapulted 
from  one  disaster  to  another,  finally 
winding  up  the  captive  of  a  madman 
who,  illiterate  himself,  makes  his  pris- 
oner read  the  novels  of  Dickens  aloud 
to  him  . . .  over  and  over  and  over.  In 
its  depiction  of  an  almost  medieval 
figure — a  "Gothic"  man — cast  adrift  in 
a  world  without  God,  fleeing  the  sav- 
ages of  the  fashionable  world  only  to 
tall  into  the  hands  of  the  savages  of  the 
Amazon,  A  Handful  of  Dust  is  both 
horrifying  and  painfully  tunny,  giving 
rise  to  laughter  of  a  peculiarly  un- 
comfortable kind. 

Evelyn  Waugh  inspires  a  special 
reverence  among  writers  for  the 
almost  uncanny  precision  of  his 
language.  Graham  Greene  compared 
his  style  to  "the  Mediterranean  before 
the  war:  so  clear  you  could  see  right 
down  to  the  bottom."  Gore  Vidal,  not 
usually  one  to  gush,  called  him  "our 
time's  finest  satirist  .  .  .  [writing]  in  a 
prose  so  chaste  that  at  times  one  longs 
tor  a  violation  of  syntax  to  suggest  that 


its  creator  is  fallible,  or  at  leasto 
American."  Nobody,  perhapsei 
wrote  more  beautifully  crafteuft 
tences.  It's  not  a  matter  of  being  a 
h\  a  gorgeous  image  here  or  a  pro  u 
perception  there;  it's  simply  that  fl 
thing  comes  sharply  alive  oil 
page  -there  is  no  deadwoJJ 
Waugh — even  as  the  balJ 
rhythms  of  the  prose  take  on  a  k  j 
muted  majesty: 

Dawn  broke  in  London,  clear  andl 
dove-grey  and  honey,  with  proifl 
good  weather;  the  lamps  in  the 
paled  and  disappeared;  the  empty  J| 
ran  with  water,  and  the  rising  sun  \ 
it  as  it  bubbled  around  the  hydrar 
men  in  overalls  swung  the  nozzles 
hoses  from  side  to  side  and  the  wan 
ted  and  cascaded  in  a  sparkle  of  la 

Waugh  was  also  a  brilliant  wria 
dialogue:  you  never  lose  track  ov 
is  speaking,  a  more  difficult  acrj 
ment  than  one  may  imagine 
almost  any  of  his  books  and  it 
to  understand  why  the  critic 
Fussell  called  him  "one  of  th 
roes,  perhaps  one  of  the  sainj 
verbal  culture." 

But  if  Waugh  was  saintly  in 
of  language,  his  ferocious  ru 
was  such  that  he  was  widely  re 
as  a  monster.  An  arch-reacti 
he  made  no  secret  of  his  loathii 
the  depredations  of  the  welfare! 
or  his  nostalgia  tor  the  stable  he 
chies  of  the  prewar  landed  arisi: 
cy,  whose  way  of  life  he  regarcj 
the  last  hope  and  remnant  of  Eili 
civilization:  "they  provided  noti 
the  statesmen  and  admirahil 
diplomats  but  also  the  cranks 
thetes  and  revolutionaries 
formed  our  speech,  they  directi 
artists  and  architects  .  . .  they  c 
and  preserved  our  conceptions 
tice  and  honour  and  forbear 
One  of  the  characters  in  his 
Scoop  refers  to  "the  so-called  tv 
eth  century,"  a  preposterous  p| 
that  nevertheless  seems  to  su 
Waugh's  own  contempt  for  th 
he  lived  in. 

From  strictly  middle-class  o 
himself,  he  played  out  the  roltj 
landed  gentleman,  to  the  derisij 
all  the  progressives  who  regular 
viled  him  in  the  press.  His  fri 
however,  recognized  the  eleme 


iy  and  playacting  in  this  perfor- 

|ce — shades  of  Arthur,  with 

h  added.  He  had  a  tailor  make 

1  a  suit  out  of  the  sort  of  bold 

■Iced  cloth  "real"  gentlemen  used 

jountry  caps  and  sporting  over- 

[;,  with  the  bright-red  stripe  of 

fabric  running  along  his  fly.  Al- 

'gh  he  chose  his  friends  almost 

rely  from  the  upper  classes,  he 

10  more  likely  to  behave  well  at 

\  dinner  tables  than  he  was  when 

\alists  came  to  interview  him. 

;dom  was  his  great  enemy  and 

rest  fear,  and  when  bored  he 

]  •  no  attempt  to  hide  it;  when  he 

jlrunk,  as  he  often  was,  he  be- 

I  ruder  still.  He  complained  that 

3  rips  to  London  were  expensive 

\  ly  because  he  had  to  send  so 

'  flowers  to  the  society  hostesses 

e  guests  he  had  insulted. 

:  remained  a  practicing  Catholic 

e  end  of  his  life,  attributing  his 

survival  to  the  sanity  it  provided 

the  chaos  of  the  world,  though  he 

|  ieeply  distressed  by  the  modern- 

of  Catholic  liturgy  and  practice 

began  in  the  1950s  and,  in  his 

impoverished  his  faith.  It  was 

:hanges  taking  place  in  the 

1  olic  Church,  as  much  as  anything 

!:hat  contributed  to  his  deepening 

\  ssion  as  he  grew  older.  ("All  fates 

I  'orse  than  death,' "  he  wrote  in  his 

jj  i  a  few  years  before  his  own  death 

;|66,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. )  On 

Jnccasion,  his  friend  Nancy  Mit- 

i  after  witnessing  his  spectacular 

1(  less  to  a  French  admirer — he  had 

I  ed  the  young  man  to  tears — asked 
liow  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be 
\  tuitously  cruel  when  he  was  sup- 
s' to  be  a  believing  Christian.  "You 
\  no  idea  how  much  nastier  I  would 

I I  were  not  a  Catholic,"  Waugh 
( ler.  "Without  supernatural  aid  I 
Id  hardly  be  a  human  being." 

I  was  just  as  prone  to  tormenting 
I  e  in  print  as  in  person.  In  book  af- 
jl  >ok,  he  would  name  some  partic- 
I  despicable  or  disgusting  minor 
8  cter  Cruttwell  after  his  Oxford 
t  who  had  been  as  enraged  by  Eve- 
I  .dleness  and  insolence  as  Evelyn 
§  sen  by  Cruttwell's  bullying  strict- 
land  who  refused  to  extend  Eve- 
1  scholarship  after  his  dismal  per- 
il nee  in  the  degree  examinations. 
I  well  is  said  to  have  dreaded  the 


publication  of  each  new  Waugh  nov- 
el; he  later  went  insane,  although 
whether  that  had  anything  to  do  with 
his  recurring  appearances  in  his  for- 
mer student's  fiction  is  not  clear.  But 
not  even  friends  and  admirers  were 
safe.  Cyril  Connolly,  who  had  devot- 
ed an  entire  issue  of  his  magazine  Hori- 
zon to  Evelyn's  novella  The  Loved 
One — a  ferociously  macabre  satire  of  a 
California  pet  cemetery,  whose  por- 
trayal of  godless  souls  attempting  to 
deny  death  Connolly  compared  to 
Swift  and  Donne — found  himself  very 
recognizably  lampooned  in  Uncondi- 
tional Surrender,  the  final  volume  of 
Evelyn's  war  trilogy,  as  a  dandified  lit- 
erary editor  surrounded  by  fawning 
young  women. 

One  of  Alexander's  most  inter- 
esting contentions  is  that 
Arthur,  too,  was  the  model  for 
certain  ridiculous  characters  in  Eve- 
lyn's fiction  who  have  not  previously 
been  identified  with  his  father.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  mad  Dickens-lover  in 
A  Handful  of  Dust,  which  began  life  as 
a  short  story  called  "The  Man  Who 
Loved  Dickens" — a  perfect  description 
of  Arthur,  the  president  of  the  Dickens 
Fellowship  and  the  editor  of  two  com- 
plete sets  of  Dickens's  work.  But 
Alexander  also  detects  traces  of  Arthur 
in  various  of  the  other  grotesques  who 
populate  Evelyn's  fiction. 

In  Evelyn's  first  novel,  Decline 
and  Fall,  published  when  he  was  just 
twenty-four,  there  is  a  lugubrious  char- 
acter named  Prendergast,  a  former  cler- 
gyman assailed  by  religious  doubt.  ("It 
wasn't  the  ordinary  sort  of  Doubt  about 
Cain's  wife  or  the  Old  Testament  mir- 
acles or  the  consecration  of  Archbish- 
op Parker.  I'd  been  taught  how  to  ex- 
plain all  those  while  I  was  at  college. 
No,  it  was  something  deeper  than  all 
that.  I  couldn't  understand  <why  God  had 
made  the  world  at  all")  Alexander  points 
out  that  Prendergast  shares  several  of 
Arthur's  characteristics,  including  greed 
at  the  dinner  table,  a  tendency  to  grow 
weepy  when  kindness  is  shown  him, 
and  a  habit  of  calling  people  "capital 
fellows" — apparently  one  of  Arthur's 
favorite  expressions.  If  Alexander  is 
right  about  this,  it  should  provide  rich 
fodder  for  the  Freudians:  Prendergast 
meets  his  end  at  the  hands  of  a  de- 
ranged convict  who  has  been  given 


carpentry  tools  to  help  him  express  his 
creativity  (the  "enlightened"  prison 
governor  having  decided  that  all  evil- 
doing  is  the  result  of  thwarted  artistic 
impulses)  and  saws  off  "Poor  Prendy's" 
head  when  he  comes  to  his  cell  to  in- 
struct him  in  the  Bible. 

Alexander  also  identifies  the  mild- 
mannered,  sweetly  smiling  lunatic  Mr. 
Loveday,  in  the  short  story  "Mr.  Love- 
day's  Little  Outing,"  with  Arthur,  not- 
ing their  shared  fetish  for  young  wom- 
en on  bicycles.  Since  Mr.  Loveday  is 
fond  of  killing  people,  we  are  given 
Arthur  as  murderer  as  well  as  Arthur 
murdered:  a  son's  hostility  to  his  fa- 
ther could  hardly  reveal  itself  more 
clearly  than  that.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, Alexander  may  be  overstating 
things  a  little.  For  example,  it  seems 
like  stretching  a  point  to  identify 
Arthur  so  closely  with  the  narrator's  fa- 
ther in  Brideshead  Revisited,  who  sub- 
tly and  slyly  torments  his  son  in  some 
of  the  most  brilliantly  funny  scenes  in 
the  book.  Whereas  Alexander  calls 
this  figure  a  "close  .  .  .  portrait  of 
Arthur,"  Selina  Hastings,  one  of 
Waugh's  biographers,  seems  to  put  the 
case  more  sensibly  when  she  says,  "Al- 
though Evelyn's  dislike  of  his  father 
may  well  have  given  colour  to  Ryder's 
dislike  of  his,  there  was  little  in 
Arthur's  emotional  nature  to  compare 
with  Mr  Ryder's  witty  malevolence."  In 
fact,  however  egregiously  he  favored 
Alec,  Arthur  was  never  unkind  to  Eve- 
lyn, from  whom  he  actually  put  up 
with  a  great  deal. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  Evelyn 
and  his  own  offspring,  who  might  just- 
ly have  dubbed  him,  too,  the  Brute. 
But  whereas  Arthur's  father  had  re- 
sorted to  physical  intimidation — he 
tried  to  cure  Arthur  of  his  timidity  by 
creeping  up  behind  him  and  firing  a 
double-barreled  gun  a  few  inches  from 
his  ear — Evelyn  was  terrifying  simply 
by  virtue  of  his  gloomy  distaste  for  all 
but  one  of  the  six  children  he  fathered 
during  his  second  marriage.  He 
unashamedly  favored  his  moodiest  and 
most  difficult  daughter,  and  his  let- 
ters to  and  about  her  are  full  of  a  rare 
tenderness.  As  for  the  others:  "I  abhor 
their  company,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"because  I  can  only  regard  children 
as  defective  adults.  I  hate  their  phys- 
ical ineptitude,  find  their  jokes  flat 
and  monotonous."  According  to  his 
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diary,  his  children's  presence  filled 
him  "with  deep  weariness  and  de- 
pression," though  he  avoided  them  as 
much  as  possible  and  trained  them  to 
stay  away  from  his  part  of  the  house. 
When  they  were  home  from  their 
boarding  schools  for  Christmas,  he 
looked  forward  to  their  departure,  he 
said,  more  ardently  than  he  had  ever 
looked  forward  to  the  end  of  term  dur- 
ing his  own  miserable  school  days. 

Like  many  another  father,  Eve- 
lyn was  hardest  on  his  sons. 
James,  his  second  son,  he  re- 
garded as  deficient  in  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor, a  sin  he  considered  particularly 
unforgivable.  He  therefore  forced 
poor  James — who  had  a  painful  stut- 
ter— to  tell  a  joke  each  day  at  lun- 
cheon, and  then  sat  stony-faced  while 
James  stammered  his  way  through  an 
installment  of  a  joke  book  the  child 
had  bought  for  the  purpose.  His 
severest  disapproval,  however,  was  re- 
served for  Auberon,  his  eldest  son 
and  Alexander's  father.  In  his  diary, 
Evelyn  described  the  seven-year-old 
Auberon  (always  called  "Bron"  by  the 
family)  as  "clumsy  and  dishevelled, 
sly,  without  intellectual,  aesthetic  or 
spiritual  interest."  Years  later, 
Auberon  himself  wrote,  "The  most 
terrifying  aspect  of  Evelyn  Waugh  as 
a  parent  was  that  he  reserved  the 
right  not  just  to  deny  affection  to  his 
children  but  to  advertise  an  acute  and 
unqualified  dislike  for  them."  It  was 
his  dislike  for  Auberon  that  Evelyn 
advertised  loudest.  Even  when  Bron 
was  gravely  injured  in  a  freak  acci- 
dent during  his  army  service  in 
Cyprus  and  was  thought  to  be  dying, 
Evelyn  excused  himself  from  accom- 
panying his  wife  to  their  son's  bedside 
on  the  grounds  that  they  had  guests 
coming  for  the  weekend  and  it  would 
be  rude  to  put  them  off. 

Yet  Auberon,  after  he  came  to 
adulthood,  was  as  forgiving  as  Evelyn 
had  been  harsh.  Bron  revered  his  fa- 
ther— though  he  did  say  Evelyn  was 
the  last  person  he'd  want  to  meet  in 
Heaven — and  when  he  entered  the 
family  line  of  work,  his  writing  was  as 
much  an  homage  to  Evelyn's  as  Eve- 
lyn's was  a  repudiation  of  Arthur's. 
He  began  by  writing  comic  novels  but 
became  famous  for  his  anarchically 
satirical  journalism.  Although  he 
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sometimes  seemed  to  be  trying  too 
hard  to  emulate  Evelyn  (Bron's  in- 
vective about  the  "foul-mouthed,  dirty 
and  drunk"  working  classes  wasn't  al- 
ways witty  enough  to  sound  anything 
but  childishly  nasty,  and  he  even  con- 
tinued the  persecution  of  Cruttwell, 
long  dead  by  the  time  Auberon  him- 
self started  writing),  in  his  most  suc- 
cessful pieces,  such  as  those  for  the 
magazine  Private  Eye,  he  developed 
his  own  idiosyncratic  mixture  of  fan- 
tasy, ridicule,  and  inspired  silliness. 
As  a  writer,  as  well  as  a  man,  he  was 
more  genuinely  merry  than  Evelyn, 
even  when  he  was  on  the  attack,  as  he 
usually  was.  He  was  also  kinder  and 
saner,  devoid  of  the  cruelty  that  had 
fueled  Evelyn's  brilliance  and  of  Eve- 
lyn's streak  of  real  madness.  (In  mid- 
dle age,  after  a  long  period  of  exces- 
sive reliance  on  bromides  to  relieve 
his  insomnia,  Evelyn  experienced  a 
full-blown  paranoid  psychosis — or  a 
case  of  demonic  possession — that  he 
immortalized  in  the  heavily  autobio- 
graphical Ordeal  of  Gilbert  Pinfold.) 
Auberon  always  insisted  on  the 
ephemeral  nature  of  journalism,  but 
much  of  his  own  can  still  be  read  with 
pleasure,  and  although  he,  too,  was  ac- 
cused of  being  a  snob,  it  is  notable 
that  he  chose  his  targets  from  all 
points  on  the  political  spectrum. 
When  he  died  in  2001,  A.  N.  Wilson 
said  of  him  that  "rather  than  aping 
his  father  by  writing  conventional 
novels,  he  made  a  comic  novel  out 
of  contemporary  existence." 

Finally,  Bron  was  a  much  more 
loving  father  than  Evelyn,  as  is  abun- 
dantly clear  from  Alexander's  book. 
At  times,  indeed,  Alexander's  filial 
loyalty  leads  him  to  try  for  some  blis- 
tering invective  himself,  which  never 
manages  to  be  as  mordantly  funny  as 
Evelyn's  would  have  been.  The  only 
really  tiresome  passages  in  Fathers  and 
Sons  are  those  in  which  Alexander, 
who  has  kept  up  the  family  tradition 
in  his  own  way  by  publishing  books 
on  God  and  time,  turns  sneery  about 
various  "wretched"  and  "humourless" 
and  "self-important"  critics  of  his  fa- 
ther. Thus,  Mollie  Panter-Downes, 
who  was  actually  a  rather  distin- 
guished writer  but  who  disparaged 
one  of  Auberon's  novels,  is  mocked 
as  "Ms.  Pants-Down."  (Alexander 
also  seems  to  think — perhaps  because 


she  wrote  for  The  New  Yorker-\ 
she  was  American,  when  in  fa 
was  as  English  as  they  come.) 

But  this  is  a  minor  flaw,  an 
of  filial  zeal  that  seems  wholly  ijj! 
standable  in  light  of  every[ 
Alexander  tells  us  about  his  re 
ship  with  his  father.  Althou 
and  Bron  apparently  "never,  | 
[their]  time  together,  had  a  sin 
rious  conversation,"  and  d 
Auberon's  persistent  fear  th| 
children  would  "cock  it  up,"  it 
vious  that,  in  his  eccentric  way 
was  almost  as  proud  and  affect 
a  parent  as  Arthur  was  to  Alec,l 
out  ever  lapsing  into  Arm 
maudlin  sentimentality. 

And  whatever  happens! 
Arthur's  "Dear  Boy"?  Jl 
too,  became  a  novelis  1 
too,  enjoyed  early  success.  Artrj 
his  autobiography,  devoted 
pages  to  extolling  Alec's  work,  ] 
goes  largely  unread  now,  while 
mentioning  Evelyn's.  As  a  son 
remained  a  model  of  devotion 
end  of  his  days.  His  first  nov 
dedicated  to  his  father  in  lan| 
almost  as  florid  as  Arthur's 
every  mood,  in  every  phase 
shifting  pilgrimage,  I  have  fou 
ever  the  same — loving,  sympa 
wise  ...  as  in  life  it  has  always  b 
you  first  that  I  have  brought  nv 
bles,  my  aims,  my  hopes,  so  i 
world  of  ideas  it  is  to  you  tj 
would  bring  this,  the  first-born 
dreams."  Twenty  years  after  An 
death,  Alec  dedicated  the  firs 
ume  of  his  autobiography  to 
"with  a  love  that  the  years 
deepened."  He  even  made  the 
of  Evelyn's  diaries,  published  p< 
mously,  delete  certain  entrie 
were  disrespectful  of  Arthur. 

As  a  father  himself,  how 
Alec  was  not  so  much  a  failur 
complete  washout:  failure  irrj 
some  degree  of  effort,  whiq 
never  made.  Perhaps  he  was  s< 
to  the  role  of  adored  son  th 
couldn't  adapt  to  any  other 
wise,  it  seems  inexplicable  tha;1 
object  of  such  paternal  dev 
should  have  so  completely  nej. 
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ary mind-empowering  technology  used  bv  intelligence 

agencies.  Increases  intuition  IOOOx.  Forecast 
personal/ world  /financial  future  events.  perceive  any 

TARGET  IN  SPACe/tIME.   COOPERATIVE  REMOTE  INFLUENCING. 

Taught  by  former  operative.  Thousands  satisfied  trainees 

worldwide. (888)  748-8386 
VISIT!  WWW.PRQBflBLF.FUTURE.CQM  


SKIN-CARE  PRODUCTS 


DR.  ALKAITIS  HOLISTIC  ORGANIC 
SKIN  FOOD,  www.alkaitis.com 
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CLASSIFIED 


TRAVEL  &  TOURISM 


SMALL  SHIPS,  FREIGHTERS,  Expeditions, 
Educational  Cruises,  Clippers,  River  Boats,  Barges. 
Deluxe.  Save  with  TravLtips  Association  Fares, 
(800)  872-8584,  info@travltips.com, 
www.travltips.com 

MATT  BARRETTS  GREECE  TRAVEL  GUIDE: 

www.greecetravel.com  Informative  and  Enter- 
taining. 

HOTEL  AND  AIRFARE  SAVINGS 
www.BidonTravel.com 


TRAVEL / EDUCATION 


LEARN  JUST  ABOUT  ANY  LANGUAGE 
ABROAD — All  ages  and  levels,  homestay  or 
hotel,  one  week  to  several  months.  Also: 
volunteer/internships,  programs  for  professionals, 
families,  teens,  semester  abroad. 
www.amerispan.com  (800)  879-6640 


UPTON  TEAS 


*^''*"pAZipiii,7.Tjrrrnr.-CTTrrjrcn^ra3»; 


Purveyor  of  the  World's  Finest  Teas 

1-800-234-8327  ovSe3»» 

WWW.uptontea.com         garden-fresh,  loose  tea  g 
34A  Hayden  Rowe  St.  *  Hopkinton,  MA  01748 


VIEWPOINTS 


WWW.ANAGNOSTICCHRISTIAN.COM: 

reflections  on  religion,  politics,  society,  and  culture 
from  an  Agnostic  Christian's  viewpoint 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 


DATE  SMART/PARTY  SMART.  Join  the 
introduction  network  exclusively  for  graduates, 
students,  and  faculty  of  the  Ivies,  Seven  Sisters, 
Stanford,  U  of  Chicago,  and  others.  All  ages.  The 
Right  Stuff  (800)  988-5288  www.rightstuffdat- 
ing.com 

ALLURING,  ARTICULATE  Donna  Dione  Hill, 
your  charming  and  imaginative  phone  companion. 
Incomparable  fantasy  roleplay.  Expert  erotic  hyp- 
nosis. (866)  739-9832  www.theaterofdeviance.com 
www.baycityblues.com 

EROTIC,  INTELLIGENT,  imaginative  conver- 
sation. Personal,  experienced,  and  discreet.  Julia: 
(617)661-3849 

Smart  &  Sexy  PHONE  CONVERSATION 

Uninhibited,  Unhurried,  Kinky  &  Fetish  Friendly. 
(800)717-5499 

YOUR  SUBMISSIVE  FANTASIES  &  desires 
feed  my  passion  for  aural  erotica  MISTRESS  PAX- 
TON  (800)  959-EVIL  www.PhoneFemme.com 

NEUROTICA  Fantasy.  Fetish.  No  limits.  Provoca- 
tive  talk.  Discreet.  (888)  938-1004 

TAWNY  FORD.  Exquisitely  erotic  conversation. 

Live,  personal,  unhurried. 

(248)  615-1 300,  www.tawn   'ord.com 


YOUR  SECRET  IS  OUR  SS        ET 
www.SecretsPhoneSex.con         3)  344-2019 


PHONE  MISTRESS/NURSE 

Specializing  in  Medical  Fetish  and  Roleplaying. 
www.  enemarotica.com/frenchie.html 

(602)  788-8573  $2.99/min.  CCs/MOs/Prepay 
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ed  his  own  rwo  sons.  He  spenni 
little  time  with  them  (not  tht 
was  any  more  attentive  to  his  ci^ 
ter),  preferring  to  devote  him;  If 
ceaseless  womanizing  and  a  i 
ceaseless  travel;  he  never  evenii 
in  the  same  house  with  his  ch  1 
for  more  than  a  few  weeks  at  a>ii 
Nor  did  he  support  them  fina  :i 
ly — fortunately,  their  motheli 
money  of  her  own — or  oversee! 
education,  or  do  anything  elstj 
might  be  expected  of  a  father,  c 
ever  derogatory  Evelyn  was  aboj 
children,  compared  with  Ali 
looks  like  a  model  parent. 

In  fact,  Alexander  tells  us,  u,|rj 
Evelyn  was  not  avoiding  his  chi 
feeling  irritated  by  them,  dying  ofjj| 
dom  in  their  presence,  he  made 
efforts  to  entertain  them.  He  tl 
them  games,  drew  pictures  for  <( 
told  fantastic  stories  of  his  child  i 
rollicked  with  exaggerated  laugh|| 
their  jokes  and  took  them  for  1 
and  on  expeditions  to  local  sites 
terest.  At  Christmas  he  took  thi 
the  pantomimes  at  Bristol  and 
and  bought  'trashy  and  costly'  to. 
their  stockings."  Like  Arthur,  v  ( 
endless  playacting  had  annoyed  hj 
much,  Evelyn,  his  beloved  dau 
Margaret  wrote,  was  "a  versatili 
tor,  [who]  played  the  well  knowi  j 
[of  father]  in  a  number  of  wildl 
ferent  ways. . . .  Sometimes  he  p 
the  entertainer  and  conjuror.  He  \| 
devise  endless  jokes  both  simplt 
elaborate,  play  games  and  inven 
tastic  stories —  But  the  role  I  thii 
most  enjoyed  was  that  of  educato 
instructor  in  morals,  art  and  e 
thing  under  the  sun." 

Years  after  his  father's  death, 
lyn  called  Arthur's  readings  of 
authors,  so  irksome  to  him  whe 
was  young,  "the  basis  of  a  gent 
education,  and  of  the  recogn 
that  education  was  something  ill 
enjoyed,  not  the  subject  for  sch< 
In  keeping  with  that  principle 
too,  read  aloud  to  his  child 
though  without,  it  must  be  I 
Arthur's  evident  enjoyment, 
who  was  the  writer  he  read  i 
than  any  other?  It  was,  stran 
enough,  Dickens. 
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PUZZLE 


NEWS 
CLIPPINGS 

By  Richard  Maltby  Jr. 

(with  acknowledgments  to 
The  Listener) 
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he  diagram  represents  two 
pages  of  a  newspaper.  Each  "head- 
line" is  actually  two  clues  written 
consecutively  with  no  connecting 
words  or  overlapping.  One  answer  is 
to  be  entered  in  the  left  side  of  the  diagram,  one  in  the  right,  but  either  may  be  clued  first.  The  answer  to  the  clue  at  one  across 
will  clearly  distinguish  which  side  is  which.  Disregard  category  headings  in  bold,  which  are  included  for  fun. 
Answers  include  one  proper  name  and  one  uncommon  word  at  3  Down.  The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  47. 


ACROSS 

1.     It's  a  real  clipping!  (7,7) 

7.  Entertainment  News:  RETURN  OF  E'S  ADVERSARIES  AS 
FIRST  TV  SERIES  AGES  (4,4) 

8.  Washington  Beat:  HERE'S  WHAT'S  GOING  AROUND: 
OLD  REPUBLICAN  NIPPER  FAVORING  SOMETHING  DRUNK 
WITH  ABANDON  (7,7) 

9.  TV  Review:  MATERIAL  FROM  THE  HEART  ON  AGAIN 
(4,4) 

10.      Sports  News:  UNIVERSITY  IN  BOXING  RING?  JUST  THE 

OPPOSITE!  DESTROYING  RACE  IN  QUICK  HOUR  RECALLS 

THE  RENAISSANCE  (7,7) 
12.      Medical  News:  HEADING  OFF  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 

EMPHYSEMA,  TUBERCULOSIS,  SYPHILIS,  AIDS  SLOW — 

NEEDS  REORGANIZATION  (5,5) 
14-      Environmental  News:  AVERAGE  LOCALE  DETAILED! 

PERSON  CLIMBING  WATER  TANKS  TO  FIND  BLUE  SKY  IS 

TAKEN  ABACK  (7,  7) 

16.  Gossip  Column:  CALVIN  KLEIN'S  DRINKING  BIG  STORY 
— "AFTER  ONE,  TO  GET  CHIPPER,  MIX  ME  IDEAL  DRINK" 
(3,  4;  7) 

17.  Fashion  News:  SPEEDO  REORGANIZES  CLASSIC  LINES, 
TRUNKS  CONTRIBUTE  TO  RICHEST  SEASON  (6,6) 


DOWN 
1. 


National  News:  U.S.  PRESIDENT  CAUGHT  IN  A  LIE 
WITHIN  MEANS  G.O.P.  CHAIR,  E.G.,  WILL  SEE  CHANGES 
OF  LANDSCAPE  (10,10) 


II. 


13. 


15. 


Capitol  Hill  News:  HESITATIONS  VOICED,  GOES 
ASTRAY  FOR  HOLDING  NOTHING  UP  IN  HOUSE  COVER- 
AGE (4,4) 

International  News:  TITLED  ELITE  YABBER  ON,  WAST- 
ING UNCOMPLETED  TIME  IN  OFFICE  AND  MISSING  NAT- 
URAL STOPPING  POINT  (8,8) 

Obituary  Page:  DOCTOR,  VISCERAL  WITH  INSTRU- 
MENTS, BURIES  FIRST  WIFE  BETWEEN  MOTHER  AND 
FATHER,  PERHAPS  (8,8) 

Nightclub  Review:  LENO  REPLACEMENT  IN  HOLIDAY 
RESORT  SITE  IS  IRRESPONSIBLE  PERFORMER,  BUT  NOT 
LOUD  (4,4) 

Advice  Column:  RIGHT  OFF,  FRIEND,  AFTER  CHANGE 
OF  HEART,  UPHEAVALS  SWAMP  GAY  MIRED  IN  SEVERE 
DISTRESS  (10,10) 

Medical  News:  DRUNK,  AFTER  TAKING  VITAMIN  IN, 
TURNS  UP,  DRINKS  SPRITES,  IN  A.A.,  REHABILITATED, 
NO  TIME  IN  DT'S  (6,6) 

Police  News:  GROUP  OF  TARTS  PERHAPS  CHECK  ;  I  I  • 
CHURCH  OUTFIT  IN  UNUSUAL  STATE  OF  PIQUE  (5,5) 
Food  Column:  A  TIMES  EDITOR:  "CANNED  VEGETABLE 
HAS  NO  BODY" — ONE  THOUGHT  ADDED  FOR  SPECIAL 
PEOPLE  (4,4) 


v_X)ntest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Newselippings,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  August  6.  Senders  of 
the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in 
the  October  issue.  Winners  of  the  June  puzzle,  "Upwardly  Mobile,"  are  Bo  Curry,  Redwood  City,  California;  Scott  Richardson,  St.  Joseph, 
Minnesota;  and  Ruth  Sutch,  Largo,  Florida. 
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T, 


FINDINGS 


he  J.  Craig  Venter  Institute  filed  an  application  to 
patent  a  minimal  genome,  consisting  of  fewer  than  400 
genes  required  to  sustain  life,  with  the  aim,  apparently, 
of  cornering  the  market  in  synthetic  life-forms  de- 
signed to  produce  ethanol  or  hydrogen  fuel.  Re- 
searchers working  on  the  creation  of  cyborg  computer 
chips  successfully  stored  information  in  live  neurons 
for  the  first  time;  other  researchers  unveiled  a  sensor 
chip  controlled  hy  a  slime  mold.  Scientists  came  up 
with  a  new,  relatively  easy  technique  for  reprogram- 
ming  the  skin  cells  of  mice  into  embryonic  stem  cells, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  mouse  mothers  and  fathers 
are  more  interested  in  the  distress  calls  of  mouse  pups 
than  spinster  and  bachelor  mice  are.  An  Italian  doctor 
used  cultivated  tissue  to  create  vaginas  for  two  women 
who  were  born  with  Mayer-Rokitansky-Kiister-Hauser 
syndrome.  The  United  States  Army  said  it  was  devel- 
oping a  robot  bear  that  will  retrieve  injured  soldiers 
from  the  battlefield.  Scientists  at  the  European  Molec- 
ular Biology  Lab  in  Monterotondo  created  mutant 
mice  lacking  the  serotonin  receptor  5-Htrla,  which 
helps  regulate  fear.  Large  flocks  of  vultures  were 
attacking  live  animals  in  Spain. 


A 


federal  judge  ruled  that  a  small  meatpacker  must 
be  allowed  to  test  all  its  cattle  for  mad  cow  disease; 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  in- 
sists on  testing  less  than  1  percent  of  slaughtered  cat- 
tle for  the  disease,  said  that  it  will  appeal  the  decision 
because  of  the  high  likelihood  of  false  positives,  which 
would  harm  the  meat  industy.  The  European  Com- 
mission acknowledged  that  it  was  funding  research  on 
whether  to  permit  the  use  of  animal  parts  in  animal  feed, 


a  practice  that  was  banned  after  the  outbreak  of  ma 
cow  disease.  The  USDA  approved  a  planting  in  KansJ 
of  "pharmed"  rice  that  expresses  human  breast-mil| 
proteins,  and  a  Harlem  resident  filed  suit  against  Nt 
vartis,  the  makers  of  Boost  Plus,  because  he  said  the  erf 
ergy  drink  gave  him  an  erection  that  would  not  g| 
away  and  left  him  partially  impotent  after  he  underwer 
corrective  surgery.  South  Australia  banned  the  use  c; 
sexual  stimulants  in  prison.  Scientists  said  that  Viagi 
can  help  with  jet  lag. 

Xsychologists  revealed  that  the  secret  to  a  happy  mai 
riage  is  accepting  that  life  without  suffering  is  imposs 
ble.  Canadian  surgeons  encountered  a  man  with  gree 
blood,  and  scientists  discovered  that  people  enjoy  pa^ 
ing  taxes.  A  school  in  South  Korea  was  planning  to  de 
ploy  a  robot  to  protect  students  from  unwanted  sedu<. 
tions.  Japanese  researchers  unveiled  a  child-size  robe 
with  soft  skin  and  flexible  joints.  Animal  and  human  tr 
als  showed  encouraging  progress  in  developing  a  gen 
therapy  for  impotence,  though  some  experts  warne 
that  receiving  injections  in  the  penis  might  not  be  pot 
ular.  Mauna  Loa,  the  world's  largest  volcano,  was  bulgin 
and  swelling.  A  new  study  found  that  global  warmin 
will  cause  massive  climate  change;  another  conclude 
that  global  warming  will  result  in  more  rain.  Marine  gt 
ologists  found  that  recent  heavy  hurricane  activity  w; 
probably  not  due  to  global  warming,  and  North  Amei 
ican  populations  of  crows,  blue  jays,  titmice,  wren 
chickadees,  and  American  robins  have  dropped  signi 
icantly  as  a  result  of  the  West  Nile  virus.  Testosteron 
can  help  prevent  brain  shrinkage.  Sharks  are  capabl 
of  parthenogenesis. 


Warten  auf  die  Barbaren  (Waiting  for  the  Barbarians ),  by  Neo  Rauch,  is  cm  view  through  October  14  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York  City.  Artwork  ©  2007  Neo  Rauch/ ARS,  N.Y.C./VG  Bild-Kunst,  Bonn. 
Photograph  ©  Uwe  Walter.  Courtesy  Galerie  Eigen  +  Art,  Leipzig! Berlin,  and  David  Zwimer,  N.Y.C. 
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BEAUTIFUL    EVIDENCE 


EDWARD  TUFTE'S     BEAUTIFUL  EVIDENCE 

Business  Week,  Best  Innovation  and  Design  Books  for  2006 

"A  brilliant  masterpiece,  the  Galileo  of  graphics  has  done  it  again." 

ZDNET,  Best  Business  and  Technology  Books  of  2006 

"Tufte  will  get  you  thinking  about  the  meaning  of  words  and  images, 
not  to  mention  your  ability  to  tell  the  truth.  A  beautiful  book." 

tific  American,  The  Editors  Recommend,  "Outstanding  examples,  how  seeing  turns  into  showing.' 

ID  Magazine,  "Hello  Gorgeous!  A  master  of  information  design  practices  what  he  preaches." 

Martin  Kemp,  Nature,  "The  world's  leading  analyst  of  graphic  information." 

The  New  York  Times  "The  Leonardo  da  Vinci  of  data" 


Order  books  directly  from  www.tufte.com,  or  phone  203  272-9187  or  fax  203  272-8600 
Graphics  Press      P.O.  Box  430      Cheshire,  Connecticut  06410     USA 

Beautiful  Evidence  $52  postpaid.     5  copies,  $210  postpaid. 
All  4  ET  books  on  analytical  design  (The  Visual  Display  of  Quantitative  Information, 
Envisioning  Information,  Visual  Explanations,  and  Beautiful  Evidence),  $160  postpaid. 

detailed  information  on  the  books,   ET's  one-day  course,  bookprints,  and  landscape  sculptures  at 

www.tufte.com 


A  parent  company  would  never  let  us  build  this. 

Why  would  a  car  company  go  through  all  with  no  parent  company  to  nickel  and 

the  trouble  and  expense  to  build  a  factory  dime  our  every  decision,  we  can  bring  a 
like  this?  One  created  by  Pritzker  Prize-  to  life.  At  BMW 

winning  architect  Zaha  Hadid,  no  less,  ideas  are-  make  sure 

The  answer  is  simple.  We  believe  that  great  ideas  live  on  to  become  Ultimate 

great  design  inspires  great  design.  And  Driving  N 
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One  day,  "alternative"  energy 
will  just  be  energy. 

Introducing  the  Calvert  Global  Alternative  Energy  Fund  (cgaex). 

As  public  concern  over  high  gas  prices  and  climate  change  continues  to  grow,  so  too  will 
the  demand  for  alternative  energy  solutions.  The  Calvert  Global  Alternative  Energy  Fund 
is  uniquely  positioned  to  help  you  potentially  capitalize  on  this  burgeoning  investment 
opportunity.  The  day  may  come  when  alternative  energy  will  be  our  best  energy.  The  day 
to  start  investing  in  it  is  now. 

To  learn  about  alternative  energy  technologies  and 
their  tremendous  investment  potential,  visit 
www.CalveTt.com/AlteTnativeEneTgy.  C  3.1  VCT  t 
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Investment  in  mutual  funds  involves  risk,  including  possible  loss  of  principal  invested. 

The  Calvert  Global  Alternative  Energy  Fund  is  subject  to  the  risk  that  stocks  that  comprise  the  energy  sector  may  decline  in  value,  and  the  risk  that  prices  of  energy  (including  traditional 
sources  of  energy  such  as  oil,  gas  or  electricity)  or  alternative  energy  may  decline.  The  stock  markets  in  which  the  Fund  invests  may  also  experience  periods  of  volatility  and  instability.  In 
addition,  shares  of  the  companies  involved  in  the  energy  industry  have  been  more  volatile  than  shares  of  companies  operating  in  other  more  established  industries.  Consequently,  the  Fund 
may  tend  to  be  more  volatile  than  other  mutual  funds.  Lastly,  foreign  investments  involve  greater  risks  than  U.S.  investments,  including  political  and  economic  risks  and  the  risk  of  currency 
fluctuations. 

For  more  information  on  any  Calvert  fund,  please  call  Calvert  at  800.368.2750  for  a  free  prospectus.  An  investor  should  consider  the  investment  objectives,  risks,  charges, 
and  expenses  of  an  investment  carefully  before  investing.  The  prospectus  contains  this  and  other  information.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 

Calvert  mutual  funds  are  underwritten  and  distributed  by  Calvert  Distributors,  Inc.,  member  NASD,  a  subsidiary  of  Calvert  Group,  Ltd.  #7022  (07/07)  a  UNIFI.  company 
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Our  Manners  in  Washington 

Km  Silvei si rin's  )ul\    report, 
I  heir  Mrn  in  Washington,"  ostensi 
hly  written  to  expose  the  sleazy  side 
.  'i  Washington  lol  hv,  ing,  displays  in 
stead  ,i  stunning  la<  k  ol  ethi<  s  in  the 
media    Silverstein  lied  to  gel  an  ap 
pointmeni  w  ith  AP(  X  )  Worldw  ide, 
pi  inted  ( .  i  U  *  •  business  i  ards,  <  reated  ,i 
I'lmiiN  website,  and  made  up  ,i  story 
about  whom  he  represented     ,ill  to 
show,  evidently,  how  Washington 
communications  and  lobby  shops  will 
trip  ovei  themselves  to  gel  a  <  lienl 

From  A  l'i  !( i  he  rei  ei\  ed  a  polite 
ha  epi  ion  and  ,i  straightforward  pre 
scntal  ion  ol  whai  we  i  ould  do  f<  ii 
Ins  "i  In-ill ."  Foi  i  In   pi  mil  (which 
we  would  have  said  it  Silverstein 
had  had  the  common  courtesy  and, 
more  impoi  tant,  t  he  join  nalisi  U 
il  hies  to  ask   us  loi    i  niniiuni  ),   we 
did  the  standard  due  diligence  we  do 
hetoi  e  sin  h  .i  meel  ing    w  e  asked 
people  m  the  I  '  S,  gov  ei  nmenl  foi 
theii    reaction  to  oui   being  ap 
l'i  "  ii  In  il  b)   people  1 1  oni    link 
menistan.   May  were,  in  l.u  i ,  pip. is 
anl  l\   sin  pi  isoJ  ih, ii  someone  v\  as 
making  such  overtures  and  s,iw  ii  as 
,i  posit  ive  sign  toi  the  new  leadei 
slup  in  i  li.u  i  ounl ry, 


I  I  up.  i ' .  \ I  I-- 1  in,  ii ,  .'. .  mil's  iviiili'i  i.a/vmv 
I'liMSi'  iiililtvss  mi, ill  (,'  I  I'td'vs,  I  larper's 

M  ii  in,',  epi'  Imi'm.Iu.o  ,  \,'u  \\»k,  N  *i 

1001   ',   .'i   , ■m, ill  us  ,;: 

Nil,');  ,  .      Iv /mWi's/ii'ii,  ,m,l 

,ill  d'fti'is ,.'.  .■  I'llifinj;   \   ■ 

illillViilldll  ill  l*ii,M. 


\  I't   i  >  has  Ih'i'ii  down  iln    • 

hploip     \\  V    .Hi-   oltpll    .ippio.K  I  il 

questionable  regimes  asking  fojli 
We  will,  most  times,  have  a  rrji 
aftei  doing  some  due  diligenc  ^ 
will  have  furthei  meetings;  we  i 
more  due  diligpm  p.  Wp  will  hijtii 
esi  wil  Ii  "in  poteni  ial  i  lients 
aftei  .ill  thai  we  will  make  ;i  d( 

as  to  whether  we  think  the  wo 
the  clients  meet  our  .standard  V 
have  mi  in  'I  down  potent  ial  i  ei 
aftei  long  months  ol  meetings,  ]fc" 
ing  we  just  i  an'i  represent  i 
And  wp  have  ,u  i  epled  some  i  i 
that  at  first  raised  questions.  Hi  > 
verstein  didn't  ask  us  about  ,  y 
this,  oi  wp  would  have  (old  him' 

Silviisii-m's  v  li.u.ide  might  l; 
been  fun  lor  him,  but  what  it  rev  ik 
in  'I  ,in\  I, ipso  mi  ,\l\  X  )'s  part  hi  t! 
we  were  pursuing  business  in  an  eiu 
.wtA  straight lorward  manner.  Sufci 
to  say,  Silverstein  would  not  mal.it! 
i  ui  to  become  one  oi  our  c  lienl 

B    I, iv  i  'oopei 
APCO  Worldwide 
Washington,  D.C. 


Kph  Silvpistpin's  report  displa 
tawdrv  skIp  ol  invest  igat  iv  e  joi  i 
ism  when  it  is  done  unelhieall  I 
created  a  fake  idem  it \ ,  a  take  c>  i| 
nv .  a  lake  i  ause,  all  in  .in  alien  t 
uiu  ov pi  the  truth  about  lobbv i : 
Washington,  PA".  Instead,  he  ex  |k 
himself  as  a  disingenuous  repri 
while  damaging  the  journalist k  | 
ration  ol  I  larpei  's  Magazine. 


I      ii  VKl'l  Iv'SMAHA/INI       l  I'll  M1M  K  w 


s  the  trade  association  represent- 
\.merica's  leading  public  relations 
;  (in  the  spirit  of  full  disclosure, 
X)  is  a  member),  the  Council  of 
lie  Relations  Firms  encourages 
ibers  to  embrace  their  responsi- 
ies  to  foster  open  dialogue  and 
sparent  behavior.  Not  only  is  this 
ie  public  interest  and  the  right 
g  to  do  but  it  is  also  critical  for  es- 
.shing  credibility  with  potential 
ences  and  constituencies.  The 
2  holds  true  for  members  of  the 
ia.  Silverstein's  credibility  can 
fairly  be  called  into  question — 
by  extension  that  of  Harper's, 
i  need  to  reassess  their  current 
dards  of  reporting. 

131  Cn'pps 

ncil  of  Public  Relations  Firms 

/  York  City 


Silver  stein  responds: 

this  were  the  1930s,  and  I  had  in- 
ited  the  offices  of  Ivy  Lee,  the  Nazi 
me's  P.R.  agent  in  America,  one 
easily  imagine  Kathy  Cripps  and 
Council  of  Public  Relations  Firms 
ouncing  my  tawdry  tactics  in  ex- 
ng  the  Fuhrer's  man.  Yes,  there  is 
nitely  a  party  here  who  needs  to 
;  a  good  hard  look  in  the  mirror. 
>.  Jay  Cooper  says  APCO  does  rig- 
as  due  diligence  and  turns  down 
nts  that  don't  meet  its  standards, 
ould  love  to  know  what  those 
ndards"  are.  They  didn't  prevent 
CO  from  working  in  the  past  for 
nts  such  as  General  Sani  Abacha 
Nigeria,  a  murderous  thief  who 
neled  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
of  state  revenue  into  Swiss  bank 
ounts.  Nor  did  APCO's  standards 
vent  it  from  accepting  money 
n  Philip  Morris  to  create  a  bogus 
.ipaign-watchdog  group  that  it  ran 
the  tobacco  company  until  the 
s  was  exposed.  APCO's  standards 
re  also  flexible  enough  to  allow 
to  work  for  Azerbaijan  and 
:akhstan,  Caspian  countries  that 
headed,  like  Turkmenistan,  by 
ers  with  horrible  records  on  hu- 
n  rights  and  corruption. 
Hooper  suggests  that,  in  the  end, 
'CO  would  have  turned  down  my 
:r  of  a  contract  to  whitewash  the 
rkmen  regime's  image.  But  that  is 
odds  with  the  vigorous  efforts 


APCO  waged  to  win  the  deal  after 
my  meeting  with  the  firm  at  its 
Washington  headquarters. 

Within  weeks  of  my  supposed  re- 
turn to  London,  APCO  senior  vice 
president  Barry  Schumacher  emailed 
me  to  ask  for  an  update  on  where  my 
fake  company,  The  Maldon  Group, 
stood  "on  potentially  retaining  a  firm 
here  in  DC  to  assist  the  Turk- 
menistan government,"  and  to  find 
out  if  there  was  "anything  else  you 
need  from  us"  before  making  a  deci- 
sion. Later  that  same  month,  after 
being  told  that  The  Maldon  Group 
had  still  not  made  a  decision,  Schu- 
macher emailed  again  to  say  that  he 
was  soon  coming  to  London  on  busi- 
ness and  that  he  would  be  "delighted 
to  meet  with  you  and  your  colleagues 
...  at  a  time  and  location  of  your 
choice.  That  way,  if  there  is  more 
you  would  like  to  know  about  us,  or 
if  you  feel  you  wish  us  to  be  your 
partner,  we  could  either  answer  ques- 
tions or  move  the  effort  forward." 

I  declined  his  offer  (I  couldn't  pos- 
sibly meet  with  him  in  London,  as  I 
had  never  left  Washington)  and 
emailed  him  the  next  day  to  say  that 
my  firm  had  decided  to  work  with 
another  lobby  shop.  Schumacher 
took  the  news  badly.  "Needless  to 
say,  we  are  disappointed,"  he  replied. 
And  when  I  sent  a  final  note  offering 
my  condolences,  Schumacher  wrote 
back  to  say,  "If  something  changes, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  us.  We  en- 
joyed our  meeting  with  you  and 
would  welcome  a  future  opportunity 
to  assist  you."  So  much  for  Cooper's 
claims  about  tough  due  diligence 
and  that  APCO  never  really  wanted 
to  work  for  Turkmenistan. 

I  tricked  APCO  and  Cassidy  & 
Associates,  which  I  openly  disclosed 
to  readers  of  the  report,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  just  how  easy  it  is  for 
lobbyists  to  manipulate  political  and 
public  opinion.  The  lobbyists,  on  the 
other  hand,  offered  to  go  to  work  on 
behalf  of  one  of  the  world's  most 
heinous  regimes  in  exchange  for  the 
lavish  fees  they  proposed  to  charge 
The  Maldon  Group.  The  lobby 
shops  were  blinded  by  greed,  thereby 
exposing  their  own  shameful  ethics 
as  well  as  the  need  for  lobbying  re- 
form. I'm  absolutely  certain  who  the 
ethically  compromised  party  is  in 


this  affair — and  based  on  the  over- 
whelmingly positive  response  the 
story  has  received,  the  public  is  too. 

The  Decider 

Scott  Horton's  otherwise  brilliant 
essay  "State  of  Exception"  [Criticism, 
July]  rests  on  a  number  of  fallacious 
readings  of  Carl  Schmitt  as  the  pro- 
genitor of  contemporary  American 
lawfare.  Horton  mistranslates  the  first 
sentence  of  Schmitt's  famous  text  on 
sovereignty:  "Sovereign  is  he  who  con- 
trols the  exception."  Entscheidet  should 
be  translated  as  "decides,"  not  "con- 
trols." Schmitt's  point  is  that  the  orig- 
inal moment  of  sovereignty  necessar- 
ily lies  in  a  decision  as  to  when  a  norm 
is  no  longer  valid  and,  subsequently, 
what  to  do  about  such  a  situation. 

Schmitt's  Concept  of  the  Political  cer- 
tainly did  not  embrace  "the  legitimacy 
of  a  process  of  extreme  demonization  of 
political  adversaries."  On  the  contrary, 
his  aim  throughout  the  text  was  to  el- 
evate the  legitimacy  of  the  political 
enemy  as  a  way  of  mitigating  his  whole- 
sale criminalization.  In  fact,  this  theme 
of  criminalization  is  a  concern  through- 
out Schmitt's  oeuvre.  Schmitt  did  not 
"ridicule  the  law  of  armed  conflict," 
nor  did  he  desire  to  place  political  en- 
emies "beyond  the  help  of  law."  Quite 
the  opposite.  Schmitt  argued  that  it 
was  American  and  British  maritime 
powers  that  were  judging  Germany  as 
the  enemy  beyond  law,  and  he  refused 
to  accept  that  it  was  their  prerogative 
to  use  their  value  system  to  set  inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  of  war. 

In  his  main  text  on  international 
law,  The  Nomos  of  the  Earth,  which 
Horton  does  not  cite,  Schmitt 
demonstrates  how  the  laws  of  war- 
fare emerged  in  early  modern  Eu- 
rope in  order  to  moderate,  human- 
ize, and  "bracket"  violence — an 
undertaking  largely  successful  until 
World  War  I.  Although  Schmitt  saw 
conflict  as  intrinsic  to  politics,  what 
he  most  feared  was  no  doubt  what 
we  are  seeing  today:  a  liberal  human- 
itarian utopianism  that  wages  war,  in 
the  guise  of  ending  tyranny,  without 
restraint,  and  explodes  all  legal 
boundaries  rooted  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  other.  Horton's  attempt  to  re- 
duce  a  complex  legal  thinker 
through  a  series  of  misrepresenta- 
tions in  order  to  provide  a  conceptu- 
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:kground  for  the  abysmal  legal 
es  of  the  Bush  Administration 
fortunately,  the  most  uncon- 
lg  part  of  his  essay. 

aderD.  Barder 
Spring,  Md. 

Horton  responds : 

rare  Alexander  Barder's  view 
Schmitt  is  a  "complex  legal 
er"  and  indeed  one  of  the  more 
tant  legal  theorists  to  address 
of  international  and  constitu- 
.  law  in  the  past  century.  It  was 
ny  intention  to  present  a 
lically  authoritative  interpreta- 
)f  Schmitt's  writings.  As  is  ap- 
it  from  my  essay,  I  am  a 
iitt  critic,  not  a  Schmitt  fol- 
•.  It  has  also  been  Schmitt's 
as  with  Machiavelli  and 
es,  two  thinkers  in  whose  tra- 
1  he  stands — to  be  widely  mis- 
rstood  and  used  to  ends  he 
::  indeed  find  horrific, 
der  presents  a  view  of  Schmitt 
:an  easily  be  defended  by  refer- 
to  his  texts,  especially  Nomos, 
l  is  important  to  distinguish  the 
■  broad  epochs  in  Schmitt's 
ngs:  Nomos  is  from  the  last, 
/ar  period,  when  Schmitt  was 
with  his  own  political  rehabili- 
1.  He  presents  himself  as  a  reli- 
conservative  well  within  the 
les  of  traditional  thought,  and 
thors  an  able  critique  of  liberal 
4arxist  theories  of  international 
ons  and  law. 

t  these  views  are  nearly  impos- 
to  reconcile  with  the  Schmitt 
30-45,  whose  constructions  of 
national  law  are  twisted  con- 
ibly  to  fit  the  political  ends  of 
tate  he  served.  When  evaluat- 
chmitt,  it  is  important  to  draw 
not  only  his  postwar  theoreti- 
ieces  but  also  his  writings  from 
ate  Weimar  Republic  and  the 
era.  Good  examples  would  be 
ritings  in  justification  of  the 
t  of  the  Long  Knives — which 
ndeed  justify  putting  political 
tns  outside  the  help  of  law — 
his  Berlin  lecture  from  1934, 
tsgefiige  und  Zusammenbruch  des 
ten  Reiches,"  which  ridicules 
if-war  norms  and  adopts  the  ex- 
ive  view  of  Kriegsraison  that 


pushed  World  War  II  into  the  hu- 
manitarian nightmare  it  soon  be- 
came. For  reasons  that  are  readily 
apparent,  Schmitt's  modern  publish- 
ers have  consistently  excluded  these 
works  from  anthologies.  I  read  The 
Concept  of  the  Political  and  the  other 
cited  works  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  Schmitt's  practical  advice  and 
engaged  writing,  and  I  believe  this  is 
the  correct  approach  to  understand- 
ing them. 

True,  Schmitt  speaks  often  of  "my 
enemy,  my  brother,"  suggesting  that 
demonization  is  not  his  objective.  But 
his  speeches  of  the  1930s  paint  quite 
a  different  picture,  as  does  the  end  of 
his  last  published  work,  wherein 
Schmitt  recalls  the  final  utterance  of 
a  dying  ruler:  "Asked  by  his  spiritual 
advisor  on  his  deathbed,  'Do  you  for- 
give your  enemies?'  he  replied  with  a 
clean  conscience,  'I  have  no  enemies; 
I  have  killed  them  all.'" 

The  Human  Factor 

Rebecca  Solnit's  essay  on  the  city's 
decay  ["Detroit  Arcadia,"  Letter, 
July]  glosses  over  the  current  and  fu- 
ture impact  of  poverty  on  the  lives  of 
Detroiters.  Solnit  seems  content  to 
idealize  a  post-urban  Detroit  of  abun- 
dant organic  gardens  and  fluttering 
wild  pheasants.  The  eight  pho- 
tographs published  with  her  essay  in- 
cluded only  one  person:  a  woman 
holding  a  shovel,  whose  back  we 
glimpse  as  she  gazes  off  into  a  barren 
lot  under  a  cloudless  sky.  A  non- 
Detroiter  might  wistfully  imagine  an 
ecotopia  of  plump  peaches  and  sunny 
tomorrows — an  urban  renaissance. 

It  pains  me  to  note  that  Detroit  is 
a  long  way  from  a  resurrection.  A  vi- 
sion of  organic  gardens  is  perhaps 
brilliant,  and  certainly  there  are  pos- 
sibilities for  renewal  amid  the  city 
ruins.  But  attempting  to  overcome 
the  city's  poverty — rooted  in  decades 
of  racism — must  be  the  first  priority, 
even  for  the  ecotopians.  We  can,  of 
course,  plant  trees  at  the  same  time, 
but  unless  we  start  to  root  out  De- 
troit's poverty  one  tangible  life  at  a 
time,  there  can  be  no  arcadia,  no  re- 
naissance, no  New  Detroit. 

Christopher  Cherney 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
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Flies  in  Amber 
B)>  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


l  do  not  know  what  is  true.  I  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  universe.  But 
in  the  midst  of  doubt,  in  the  collapse  oj 
creeds,  there  is  one  thing  I  do  not  doubt 
.  .  .  that  the  faith  is  true  and  adorable 
which  leads  a  soldier  to  throw  away  his 
life  in  obedience  to  a  bliridly  accepted 
duty,  in  a  cause  which  he  little  under- 
stands, in  a  plan  of  campaigtt  of  which 
he  has  little  notion,  under  tactics  of 
which  he  does  not  see  the  use. 

-Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Jr. 


A 


.ddressing  Harvard  Universi- 
ty's graduating  class  of  1895, 
Holmes  spoke  as  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War  who  had  ridden  his  horse 
"toward  the  Hue  line  of  fire  at  the 
dead  angle  of  Spotsylvania,"  heard 
"the  splat  of  the  hullets  upon  the 
trees,"  felt  his  foot  "slip  upon  a  dead 
man's  hody"  lying  in  the  Virginia 
mud.  The  "incommunicahle  experi- 
ence of  war"  he  remembered  as  feel- 
ing "the  passion  of  lite  to  its  top," 
and  of  the  young  men  seated  in  the 
stands  of  the  football  stadium  he 
asked,  "Who  of  us  could  endure  a 
world  .  .  .  without  the  divine  folly  of 
honor,  without  the  senseless  passion 
for  knowledge  outreaching  the  flam- 
ing bounds  of  the  possible,  without 
ideals  the  essence  of  which  is  that 
they  can  never  be  achieved?" 

In  1895  the  question  was  in  tune 
with  the  operas  of  Richard  Wagner 
and  the  stories  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  Britain's  handsome  caval- 
ry officers  were  carrying  the  flags  of 
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their  imperial  benevolence  across  the 
plains  of  India  and  Africa;  in  Ameri- 
ca as  in  Europe  the  leading  voices  in 
the  orchestra  of  high-minded  opin- 
ion (poets  and  churchmen  together 
with  the  schoolmasters,  the  generals, 
and  the  politicians)  regarded  trials  by 
combat  as  glorious  undertakings  cer- 
tain to  provide  proofs  of  selfless 
virtue  and  noble  character.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise.'1  What  else  was 
the  history  of  Western  civilization 
(Achilles  before  the  walls  of  Troy, 
Roland  in  the  pass  at  Roncesvalles, 
Wellington  on  the  field  of  Water- 
loo) if  not  the  romance  of  war? 
Man's  destiny  was  battle,  war  "the 
father  of  all  things,"  to  Georg  Wil- 
helm  Hegel  the  "terrible"  but  "nec- 
essary" purgative  that  "saves  the 
state  from  social  petrifaction  and 
stagnation,"  to  William  Ernest  Hen- 
ley the  "giver  of  kingship,  the  fame- 
smith,  the  song-master." 

The  Harvard  oration  so  im- 
pressed Teddy  Roosevelt  that  seven 
years  later  he  appointed  the  orator 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  if  I 
quote  Holmes  at  some  length  it's 
because  he  allows  me  to  understand 
George  W.  Bush's  war  on  terror  not 
as  an  act  of  criminal  stupidity  but  as 
the  work  of  a  man  imprisoned  in  a 
past  tense.  I  see  the  president  mak- 
ing speeches  against  a  backdrop  of 
flags  at  the  Naval  Academy  or 
among  high-ranking  uniforms  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  and 
I  think  of  a  ten-year-old  boy  recit- 
ing the  poetry  of  Rudyard  Kipling, 
or  of  the  youngest  deck  officer 
aboard  the  U.S.  Navy  flagship  in  a 
1940s  Hollywood  movie  made  with 


the  technical  assistance  of  the 
mon  Tabernacle  Choir.  When| 
ten  to  the  debates  in  ConJ 
about  what  to  do  with  our  am 
Iraq,  I'm  left  with  a  similar  i 
sion — of  flies  preserved  in  amb 
of  Pleistocene  vertebrates  trai 
for  30,000  years  in  the  La  Bre| 
Pits  on  Wilshire  Boulevard  ir 
Angeles.  Whether  for  or  agains| 
war  (urging  immediate  withdt 
or  proposing  unconditional  A 
forcement),  the  tribunes  of| 
people  don't  seem  to  have  gr; 
the  fact  that  war  as  the  he 
weight  instrument  of  foreign  p 
didn't  survive,  either  as  a  tec 
ogy  or  as  an  idea,  its  tour  of 
in  the  graven  of  the  t 


T 


tieth  century. 


he  disappearance  of  Holr 
"song  of  the  sword"  has  been  a 
ter  of  public  record  ever  since! 
atom  bombs  dropped  on  Japai 
the  summer  of  1945,  but  if  the  i 
hasn't  yet  arrived  on  Capitol  Hi 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  ' 
Street  Journal's  editorial  page, 
ther  has  it  reached  the  maker-l 
America's  statecraft — a  tape  d<j| 
embarrassingly  evident  early 
summer  at  a  ritual  unveiling  of 
geopolitical  mysteries  staged  fii 
crowd  of  New  York  bankers 
Washington's  Center  for  Stratt 
and  International  Studies.  C 
touts  itself  as  the  world's  most 
nificant  think  tank,"  where  "govt 
ment  comes  to  hear  what  it  need 
hear,  not  what  it  wants  to  he: 
and  in  a  showing  of  its  credential 
the  modern-day  equivalent  of 


ent  Greek  oracle  at  Delphi, 
e  of  its  significant  trustees 
iry  Kissinger,  Zbigniew  Brzezin- 
md  Brent  Scowcroft)  turned  up 

fund-raising  dinner  on  the 
ing  of  June  14  in  the  Rainbow 
m  at  Rockefeller  Center,  the 
ation  attended  by  200  invited 
ts  and  filmed  for  subsequent 
kast  on  The  Charlie  Rose  Show. 

ter  the  waiters  had  cleared  away 
old  lobster  and  the  rack  of  lamb, 

seated  the  three  once-upon-a- 

national  security  advisers  (to 
dents  Nixon,  Ford,  Carter,  and 
ge  Bush  the  Elder)  in  a  semicir- 
f  small  chairs  facing  the  altar  of 
evision  camera.  The  arrange- 
:  suggested  the  placing  of  marble 
es  in  a  Greek  shipowner's  sculp- 
garden,  and  when  Rose  was  sat- 

with  the  effect,  he  informed  his 
mces  that  they  were  in  the  pres- 

of  men  "who  had  spoken  to 
signed  the  Panama  Canal 
ty,  brought  an  end  to  the  Cold 

negotiated  with  Israel."  Won- 
of  the  age,  Rose  said,  wise  be- 

the  wisdom  of  owls,  their  col- 
ive  knowledge  encompassing 
)0  years  of  experience."  His  first 
tion  he  directed  to  Kissinger, 
ing  it  as  a  request  for  guidance 

the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
American  foreign  policy!  Are  we 
special  moment  . . .  ?  Are  we  cre- 
'  a  new  world  order?" 
ssinger  responded  in  the  slow 
ponderous  voice  consistent  with 
sound  of  human  speech  drawn 

a  stone. 

he  international  system  is  in  a 
id  of  change,"  he  said.  The  situ- 
1  is  very  complex. 
le  rest  of  the  evening's  discussion 
eeded  at  more  or  less  the  same  el- 
ion  of  significance,  Charlie  shuf- 
his  earnest  questions  around  the 
:>f  enlightenment,  wondering 
her  America  had  lost  the  power  to 
e  the  world  in  its  own  image, 
ing  to  know  if  America  is  weak- 
stronger  than  it  used  to  be,  ask- 
iow  do  we  disengage  from  the 
der  in  Iraq.  The  three  statesmen 
ed  in  phrases  befitting  their  per- 
e  as  priests  of  Apollo.  No,  Amer- 
ladn't  lost  the  power  to  shape 
ts,  but  people  elsewhere  in  the 
i  weren't  taking  us  as  seriously  as 


they  once  did,  which  was  bad  news 
because  everywhere  on  the  horizon 
there  were  disturbing  signs — restless- 
ness, suicide  bombers,  "political  awak- 
enings," jihadists,  turbulence  in  "the 
global  Balkans"  now  to  be  understood 
as  almost  all  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
much  of  what  was  once  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Things  were  likely  to  go  from 
bad  to  worse  unless  America  regained 
its  power  to  instill  fear  and  inspire  re- 
spect, but  in  order  to  do  so,  to  once 
again  become  credible  as  the  hope  and 
strength  of  the  world,  Brzezinski,  echo- 
ing Holmes,  said  that  we  must  reduce 
the  high  cholesterol  levels  of  our  "he- 
donistic, materialistic  society,"  demand 
"idealism"  from  ourselves,  show  some 
talent  for  "self-denial  and  sacrifice." 

As  to  the  problem  in  Iraq,  all  the 
oracles  agreed  that  America  was 
"bogged  down"  in  what  was  beginning 
to  look  like  the  La  Brea  Tar  Pits  (clear- 
ly a  bad  place  for  heavily  armored  Pleis- 
tocene vertebrates),  and  the  time  had 
come  "to  unbog."  Kissinger  remem- 
bered that  it  was  hard  to  unbog  from 
Vietnam,  and  that  always  it  was  a 
"question  of  what  does  one  mean  by 
'getting  bogged  down.'"  Brzezinski  ob- 
served that  if  we  don't  unbog,  "most  of 
the  world  will  not  be  with  us"  and  "our 
global  power  will  gradually  be  dissi- 
pated." Scowcroft  seemed  as  genuine- 
ly baffled  as  the  saber-toothed  tiger  pre- 
served under  glass  in  the  museum  on 
Wilshire  Boulevard.  "It's  amazing,"  he 
said,  this  bogging  down  in  a  tiny,  little 
country;  America's  military  and  eco- 
nomic power  is  in  all  respects  far  great- 
er than  was  Imperial  Rome's,  but 
we  can't  do  what  the 
Romans  could  do. 


w 

▼   Tec 


'  e  can't  do  what  the  Romans 
could  do  because,  sad  to  say,  much 
has  changed  over  the  course  of  the 
last  2,000  years,  and  war  isn't  what  it 
used  to  be  in  the  good  old  days  when 
Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon,  or  when 
Polish  cavalry  regiments  rode  glam- 
orously  onward  to  their  deaths  in 
the  blue  lines  of  fire  coming  at  them 
from  the  Wehrmacht's  entrenched 
machine-gun  positions.  Scowcroft 
might  find  it  helpful  to  consult  one 
or  more  volumes  of  military  history, 
among  them  John  Keegan's  A  Histo- 
ry of  Warfare,  and  John  Mueller's  Rem- 
nants of  War.  Contrary  to  the  notion 
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I'ar  is  a  continuation  of  policy 
lier  means  (i.e.,  the  notion  ad- 
Id  in  1832  by  the  Prussian  army 
p  Carl  von  Clausewitz  and  still 
led  as  holy  writ  in  the  cubicles 
I  IS),  both  Keegan  and  Mueller 
|>hat  war  is  a  cultural  product 
I  than  a  phenomenon  or  law  of 
t  and  therefore  subject,  like  oth- 
Ides  of  human  expression  (the 
c  ig  of  togas  or  powdered  wigs,  the 
I  >g  of  slaves,  the  art  of  cave  paint- 
1 3  the  fallings  out  of  fashion.  The 
I  ithors  suggest  that  war  is  better 
|  ;tood  as  a  form  of  play  than  as  a 
I  pf  business,  that  Clausewitzian 
t  collapses  into  absurdity  in  the 
See  of  atomic  weapons.  No  mat- 
'i  w  one  defines  policy — capture 
litory,  defense  of  homeland,  rape 
I  Sabine  women,  extensions  of 
— the  objective  disappears  along 
verything  else  within  range  of 
ermonuclear  fire.  Nothing  con- 
;  victory  is  defeat, 
between  the  two  books,  Keegan's 
more  philosophical.  For  many 
a  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Military 
cmy  Sandhurst  and  the  author 
ong  other  books,  The  Face  of  Bat' 
c  Armies  in  Normandy ,  and  The 
}/  Admiralty ,  he  acknowledges 
ct  that  all  societies  trace  their 
5  to  a  wanior  culture  antecedent 
li  inventions  of  politics.  Time  pass- 
Id  the  primitive  instinct,  emo- 
H  and  inational,  delighting  in  the 
■  pillage  and  the  arts  of  murder, 
Its  to  the  forces  of  cultural  trans- 
ition. Naked  aggression  puts  on 
l)stumes  of  ritual;  men  learn  to 
I  the  collateral  damage,  to  find 
I  ntelligent  and  cost-effective  ways 
Wining  applause  and  acquiring 
■state. 

I bgan  considers  the  idea  and 
ij  ce  of  war  instituted  by  non- 
lean  peoples  (the  Chinese,  the 
lols,  the  Zulus,  and  the  Maoris) 
1.1  as  the  various  formations  as- 
led  under  the  banners  of  West- 
Ivilization — the  Greek  phalanx, 
l.oman  legion,  the  medieval 
|t-at-arms,  the  American  air- 
I  airier,  equally  interested  in  the 
1  ;se  samurai  and  in  the  Egyptian 
I  uks  (both  of  whom  regarded 
le  of  firearms  as  unsporting),  he 
ies  that  sooner  or  later  even 
irdy  lieutenants  grow  up  and 


come  to  see,  as  did  Major  General 
Charles  Gordon  six  weeks  before 
making  his  glorious  last  stand  at 
Khartoum,  in  1885,  that  when  and  if 
"one  analyses  human  glory,  it  is  com- 
posed of  nine-tenths  twaddle,  perhaps 
ninety-nine-hundredths  twaddle." 
After  having  led  his  reader  on  the 
long  march  from  the  deserts  of  an- 
cient Mesopotamia  to  the  jungles  of 
Vietnam,  Keegan  arrives  at  the  obser- 
vation that  war  serves  only  itself,  it- 
self and  those  of  its  devotees  for 
whom  it  remains  a  passion  and  a 
source  of  income:  "War,  it  seems  to 
me,  after  a  lifetime  of  reading  about 
the  subject,  mingling  with  men  of 
war,  visiting  the  sights  of  war,  and  ob- 
serving its  effects,  may  well  be  ceasing 
to  commend  itself  to  human  beings  as 
a  desirable  or  productive,  let  alone 
rational,  means  of  recon- 
ciling their  discontents." 


N. 


I  ot  as  tentative  in  his  conclu- 
sion as  Keegan,  Mueller,  the  Woody 
Hayes  Chair  of  National  Security  Stud- 
ies at  The  Ohio  State  University,  un- 
limbers  the  premise  of  The  Remnants  of 
War  on  page  four  of  the  introduction: 
"The  central  burden  of  this  book  is 
that  war  is  merely  an  idea.  Unlike 
breathing,  eating  or  sex,  war  is  not 
something  that  is  somehow  required  by 
the  human  condition  or  by  the  forces 
of  history.  Accordingly,  war  can  shriv- 
el up  and  disappear,  and  it  seems  to 
be  in  the  process  of  doing  so." 

Mueller  takes  account  of  the  tacti- 
cal reasons  (nuclear  weapons,  asym- 
metric terrain,  the  high  number  of 
civilian  casualties,  "the  massive  shat- 
tering of  historical  precedent"  reflect- 
ed in  the  fact  that  since  1945  the  de- 
veloped countries  have  refrained  from 
waging  large-scale,  industrial-strength 
warfare),  but  the  bulk  of  his  argument 
he  directs  at  the  idea  that  war,  al- 
though often  dull  and  occasionally  un- 
pleasant, is,  all  things  considered,  a 
worthwhile  undertaking.  Prior  to 
World  War  I  the  right-thinking  ma- 
jorities in  the  world's  finest  universities 
and  most  expensive  drawing  rooms 
subscribed  to  the  view  presented  by 
Holmes,  welcomed  by  the  young  Win- 
ston Churchill  (life  is  "at  its  best  and 
healthiest"  on  the  field  of  battle  as  one 
"awaits  the  caprice  of  the  bullet"),  en- 
dorsed by  the  nineteenth-century  Ger- 
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general  Helmuth  von  Moltke, 

)elieved  that  "perpetual  peace  is 

im,"  that  "war  is  an  integral  part 

)d's  ordering  of  the  universe," 

iut  which  "the  world  would  be- 

swamped  in  materialism." 

e  romance  perished  in  the  trench- 

"the  war  to  end  all  wars";  if  in 

or  1913  the  harboring  of  antiwar 

nents  was  to  be  found  only  at  the 

ns  of  Western  society,  among  the 

?f  people  apt  to  wear  sandals  and 

the  poetry  of  Rabindranath 

•e,  over  the  course  of  the  twenti- 

i  ntury  pacifism  entered  the  flow  of 

I  stream  thought,  not  for  reasons 

f  ological  principle  but  as  a  matter 

jnmon  sense.  Despite  the  highest 

)f  military  mobilization  and  mor- 

ever  recorded  in  the  history  of 

the  idea  that  war  is  ennobling 

shrilling,  sometimes  even  useful 

I  rogressive,  has  been  replaced  (in 

I  inds  of  most  of  the  world's  peo- 

I  not  in  the  minds  of  their  minis- 

jr  state)  with  the  idea  that  war,  in 

jj.er's  phrase,  is  "repulsive,  uncivi- 

|  immoral,  and  futile."  He  likens 

I  lange  in  attitude  to  the  revision- 

II  nking  that  discredited  the  once- 
la-time  "peculiar  institution"  of 
ly.  In  1776  slavery  was  generally 
uted,  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  by 

■  George  III,  as  a  standard  operat- 
*jrocedure  blessed  with  the  au- 
l:y  of  Moses,  Pericles,  and  Mo- 
Ined;  by  1876  the  idea  of  slavery 

■  ecome  revolting.  So  too  with  the 
I  if  war. 

I nich  isn't  to  say  that  large  num- 
)f  people  won't  continue  to  kill 
nother  in  "civil  wars"  compara- 
?  those  that  have  arisen  since 
in  Congo,  Algeria,  Rwanda,  and 
7o,  or  in  "policing  wars"  akin  to 
in  Chechnya,  Palestine,  and 
Both  forms  of  residual  warfare 
er  regards  as  essentially  criminal 
xises,  occurring  in-country,  de- 
ng  freelance  thugs  who  come 
1  with  rifles  and  RPGs  instead  of 
)pter  gunships,  seek  to  plunder 
seless  civilians,  take  little  inter- 
ideology,  follow  the  flags  of 
rous  self-interest  that  in  no  way 
embody  or  represent  a 
clash  of  civilizations. 

oth  Mueller  and  Keegan  asso- 
the  romance  of  war  with  the 


energies  and  enthusiasms  of  male 
adolescence,  their  thinking  in  line 
with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  re- 
mark that  "it  is  the  ignorant  and 
childish  part  of  mankind  that  is  the 
fighting  part." 

Which  would  explain  why  Othel- 
lo's "big  wars  that  make  ambition 
virtue"  now  are  to  be  found,  sensibly 
and  exclusively,  in  the  movies  and 
the  video-game  arcades.  As  unfortu- 
nately for  America's  military  person- 
nel as  for  the  citizens  of  Iraq,  the 
shift  into  the  twenty-first-century 
theater  of  operations  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  world's 
most  significant  think  tank. 

I  was  reminded  of  the  oversight 
soon  after  the  Rainbow  Room  brief- 
ing when  I  came  across  the  Internet 
game  World  of  Warcraft,  said  to  be 
played  by  as  many  as  8.5  million 
combatants  located  at  all  points  of 
the  geopolitical  compass  who  pay 
$15  a  month  to  pursue  their  dreams 
of  godlike  power  in  the  online  world 
of  Azeroth.  My  guest  pass  granted  ac- 
cess to  the  kingdoms  Mulgore  and 
Durotar,  brought  with  it  directions  to 
the  battlefields  in  the  Burning  Cru- 
sade, explained  how  to  spot  the  dif- 
ferences between  a  Troll,  a  Silithid 
insect,  and  an  Ore,  when  to  beware 
the  Blood  Elves  in  Azshara,  where  to 
gather  magic  spells  with  which  to 
ring  the  Scarab  Gong  or  maybe  as- 
semble the  Scepter  of  the  Shifting 
Sands.  Lost  for  an  hour  in  the 
Elwynn  Forest  among  the  Murloc 
Oracles  of  Crystal  Lake,  I  began  to 
hope  for  rescue  by  Kissinger  or 
Brzezinski,  operating  as  the  online 
avatars  Bismarck  and  Maximus, 
sending  reinforcements  (in  the  per- 
sonae  of  dwarves  and  shadow  priests) 
from  their  computers  in  Washington. 

Here  at  last  was  the  world  in 
which  they  could  do  what  the  Ro- 
mans could  do,  the  one  manufac- 
tured by  Blizzard  Entertainment  drift- 
ing in  the  same  orbit  as  the  one 
imagined  by  Carl  von  Clausewitz, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Jr.,  and 
George  W.  Bush.  With  the  small  dif- 
ference, of  course,  that  on  earth  some 
of  the  game  players  bleed,  and  it 
doesn't  do  them  much  good  to  know 
that  Bismarck  and  Maximus  think 
they're  virtual-reality  toys  battling 
the  warrior  monks  of  Azeroth.  ■ 
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READINGS 


[Memoir] 

THE  SHADOW 
FACTORY 


By  Paul  West,  from  his  essay  "'Mem,  mem,  mem,'" 
in  the  Summer  issue  of  The  American  Scholar. 
West,  the  author  of  more  than  fifty  books  of  fiction, 
nonfiction,  and  verse,  was  the  victim  of  a  stroke  in 
2003.  In  its  aftermath,  he  suffered  from  aphasia, 
was  unable  to  understand  others'  speech,  and  could 
utter  only  the  syllable  "mem."  The  essay  is  excerpt- 
ed from  a  book  West  began  after  his  wife,  Diane 
Ackerman,  suggested  he  attempt  to  write  "the  first 
aphasic  memoir."  West's  review  "The  Novelist  and 
the  Hangman"  appeared  in  the  Jidy  2004  issue  of 
Harper's  Magazine. 


Ahe 


le  difference  between  my  own  refracted  gaze 
of  the  world  and  Diane's  is  that  she  sees  the  world 
in  all  its  detail,  squirming  into  the  needlepoint  al- 
leyways that  leopards  reject,  and  mine  is  to  look 
on  the  offered  scene  as  a  species  of  broadcloth 
identified  mainly  through  its  ribbons  and  Tarn  o' 
Shanters.  This  sharing  the  load  usually  means 
that  between  us  we  cover  the  waterfront,  missing 
a  few  mouse  holes  and  locked  jaws  here  and  there, 
but  getting  the  plurality  right. 

It  may  not  happen  that  the  skills  of  either  of  us 
would  often  be  brought  into  play,  cutting  us  off  in 
different  ways  from  the  charming  scene  about  us, 
but  when  you  are  dealing  with  something  that 
neither  of  us  has  ever  seen  before,  not  in  bulk,  any- 
way, the  situation  is  profoundly  different  and  like- 
ly to  fall  off  the  universe  h  >r  not  trying  hard  enough. 


One  way  of  trying  extra  hard  is  to  imagine 
one  dimension  of  the  universe  coated  in  either 
black  velvet  or  a  blue  that  no  one  has  reported 
outside  the  province  of  Baffmland.  This  same 
needling  eye  one  imagines  as  bringing  reports  of 
blancmange,  mince  pies,  jam  tarts,  cream  pies, 
chocolate  eclairs,  Odwalla  Bars,  chocolate-chip 
cookies,  ice  cream,  and  all  manner  of  other 
delicacies  to  the  invalid's  bed. 

However  you  spell  the  word  "invalid,"  you 
are  either  invalid  because  not  valid,  or  invalid- 
ed out.  Or  you  disentangle  the  least  bit  of  wiry 
fluff  that  has  been  haunting  your  tongue  for 
half  an  hour,  and  assign  it  to  the  unwilling 
project  of  the  human  mess.  These  rank  as  con- 
tributions in  some  way  or  other,  but  the  assort- 
ed confectioneries  are  too  massive  to  eat,  and 
the  strand  of  henpecked  fluff  is  too  narrow, 
which  makes  them  both  second-rate  substitutes 
and  sees  them  out.  What  I'm  trying  to  say,  in 
language  ever  more  oblique,  is  that  the  human 
psyche  can  sometimes  see  evidence  of  what  is 
not  present  to  the  senses. 

"Bosh,"  one  hears  you  exclaim,  "this  man  is 
writing  about  nothing!"  But  is  he?  It  could  be 
that  he  is  writing  about  something  somebody 
said  to  him  after  he  had  regained  his  senses,  or 
that  he  regained  these  senses  for  himself  and 
detected  shreds  of  rabbit  fluff  here  and  there. 
Imagine  a  man  coming  round  after  five  days  in 
the  human  tank  that  denatures  us  all  and  finds 
no  memory  worth  talking  about.  I  suspected  as 
much  from  my  ten-day  immersion  in  whatever 
I  was  immersed  in. 

I  say  this  in  the  most  tentative  manner  be- 
cause there  isn't  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
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tween  whar's  roiling  and  not  rolling.  You  could 
easily  miss  it  for  the  whole  of  the  ten-day  peri- 
od. Nonetheless,  1  think  it  was  there  for  human 
consumption,  and  I  am  content  to  identify  it 
if  that  is  not  too  canonical  a  word — as  a  lump 
of  Lot's  wife  going  nowhere,  or  what  Samuel 
Beckett,  in  one  of  his  wilder  notions,  identifies 
as  Molloy  going  the  unerring  rounds  on  his  bi- 
cycle,  even  when  he  has  nothing  to  deliver. 

Clearly  we  are  dealing  with  shadowland  at 
its  bleakest,  and  should  not  expect  too  much. 
It  is  not  likely  to  reward  us  with  any  vision  of 
something  discernible.  You  always  have  a 
chance  to  say  "I  saw  nothing"  or  "I  saw  some- 
thing." And  it  is  not  enough  to  say  "I  saw 
Versed  or  chloroform,"  because  that  would 
generate  far  too  much  reportorial  weight.  To 
recognize  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  much  of 
the  known  hardly  delights  anybody,  but  just 
imagine  how  much  of  the  unknown  is  out 


there  among  the  dark  clusters  ot  stars  and  the 
dark  matter  of  which  we  know  nothing.  We 
mi\  think  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  non- 
stop hodgepodge  of  daily  life,  but  we  are  also 

dealing  with  the  opaque  mysteries  of 

the  universe  itself. 


[Poem] 

ORPHEUS 


By  Fergus  Allen,  from  the  June  29  Times  Liter- 
ary Supplement.  His  most  recent  collection,  Gas 
Light  &  Coke,  was  published  last  year  by 
Dedalus  Press. 


Crammed  into  packing  cases,  wrapped  in  plastic, 
the  limbs  of  dismembered  masculine  deities 
are  out  of  sight  and  do  not  call  for  tears. 
Screaming  and  bitching  fill  the  olive  grove 
and  everyone  is  high  on  triviality. 

The  offered  lips,  the  immaculate  skin — 
so  you  prefer  the  smell  of  own-sex  sweat 
to  that  of  lion,  do  you?  Well,  so  he  it, 
but  I  am  dazzled  by  other  illusions, 
vision  shifted  into  another  clef. 

Serialism  occupies  my  thoughts 

and  I  foresee  the  ivy-berry  trance 

in  which  the  raving  maenads  will  disjoint  me 

because  I've  wept  too  hotly  and  too  long. 

So  let  it  be  done  quickly,  while  I  dance, 

my  remains  serving  to  fatten  the  kites, 
while  my  bare  head  floats  singing  down  the 

stream. 
You  will  be  one  of  the  caring  and  sensitive; 
there  will  he  many  prizes  to  be  won 
and  enough  testicled  slaves  in  the  field. 


\J 


(abbage  served  twice  means  death.  So  says 
one  ot  the  older  Creek  proverbs,  though  it  goes 
no  further  into  the  lethal  lineage  of  cabbage.  I 
was  becoming  accustomed  to  these  devil  serv- 
ings, mainly  of  the  mythic  cabbage,  as  distinct 
from  the  real  one.  But  how  to  divest  yourself  of 
the  mythic  one,  when  the  real  thing  offers  itself 
up?  I  long  ago  decided  to  opt  for  both,  lest  I  for 
some  reason  lose  one  or  the  other,  whether 
bull-rushing  into  a  dead  end,  or  having  the  real 
thing  played  out  on  my  skull  for  days. 

Was  it  indeed  days?  Or  merely  a  squawking 
interim  in  the  full  gamut  of  time,  no  more  than 
an  hour?  I  settled  these  and  other  questions  for 
later  on  when  1  had  got  the  better  of  my  bear- 
ings. For  now,  there  was  the  serious  business  of 
interpreting  my  condition,  as  far  as  decency 
would  allow.  First  was  the  matter  of  my  jaw,  af- 
fixed to  my  head  in  the  certain  manner  of  a 
Greek  wrestler  and  extending  right  through  my 
head  with  no  give  in  it  at  all.  Some  things  were 
happening  not  for  the  first  time,  and  I  experi- 
enced serious  reluctance  to  pursue  the  matter 
further.  If  a  locked  jaw  was  any  indication, 
things  had  already  gone  from  bad  to  worse  and 
could  not  be  trusted. 

I  addressed  myself  next  to  my  temple, 
which,  seeming  in  no  way  to  have  enlarged, 
felt  for  the  first  time  brittle  and  temporary. 
Could  it  be  that  some  of  it  was  missing, 
obliged  by  some  demented  operator  with  a 
fretsaw  to  have  given  doughty  service?  Cer- 
tainly it  didn't  feel  right,  and  slowly  I  cruised 
the  surface  area,  waiting  for  a  mishap,  or  the 
plain  bald  gap  where  something  had  been  and 
was  no  longer.  So  let  us  say  that  between  one 
jaw  null  and  void  and  the  other  there  was  a 
temple  that  was  highly  suspicious,  and  would 
remain  so  for  the  duration. 

1  turned  my  thoughts  to  the  ghostly  hand 
that  dangled  uselessly  at  my  side,  paler  than  it 
had  been,  and  with  an  odd  look  of  failure  about 
it  that  I  had  not  noticed  before.  Could  it  have 
withered  during  the  process?  Stranger  things 
have  happened  to  a  victim  of  a  stroke.  It  was 
the  same  inert  apparatus,  but  somehow  more 
useless,  as  if  it  had  been  ratcheted  down  a  peg 
or  two.  In  the  tremendous  lusting  ovation  of 
the  stroke  proper,  I  rapidly  formed  an  adverse 
view  ot  my  jaw,  temple,  and  hand,  wishing 
them  all  far  away  and  put  to  the  good  uses  of 
someone  else  who  was  not  too  proud  of  what  he 
brought  to  the  human  encounter. 
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Tirana,  by  ]in  Meyerson,  whose  work  was  on  display  last  spring  at  Engholm  Engelhom  Galerie,  in  Vienna. 


There  was  a  bewildering  assortment  of  false 
starts  and  incomplete  sentences  for  the  mind 
only.  I  no  sooner  thought  of  something  to  say  to 
myself  than  I  forgot  it,  and  I  was  lucky  to  get  be- 
yond the  second  or  third  imagined  word.  Of 
course,  no  one  in  his  right  mind  overheard  any  of 
this,  the  dumb  speaking  to  the  silent  in  a  reverse 
image,  so  no  one  was  upset.  But  if  this  happens  fifty 
or  sixty  times,  one  wants  a  little  revenge  of  some 
sort.  Of  course,  one  was  in  all  probability  speak- 
ing no  kind  of  written  English,  so  this  meant  that 
whatever  you  said  was  relevant  and  you  could  not 
say  anything  irrelevant. 

I  formed  the  habit  of  forcing  language  back 
on  itself,  beyond  even  its  failure  to  communi- 
cate anything  at  all,  to  see  what  was  there.  Lan- 
guage, at  least  as  we  know  it,  had  ended,  and  I  was 
left  there  on  countless  occasions,  with  something 
like  a  white  sheet  of  dental  floss  or  a  carnivorous 
absence.  There  was  nothing  beyond.  So  I  cheered 


myself  up  by  taking  as  my  starting  point  the  no- 
tion that  all  I  had  to  do  was  pass  the  zone  of  no 
known  language  and  automatically  be  speaking 
English  once  again.  These  are  mental  compen- 
sations to  be  sure,  but  they  serve  superbly  in  times 
of  need. 

So,  groggy,  weak,  and  famished,  I  take  my  plight 
on  the  chin.  Milling  around  me  there  are  all  sorts 
of  verbal  alternatives  both  nonsensical  and  full  of 
meaning,  to  some  of  which  I  have  permaneni  ac 
cess  without  speaking.  I  wonder  if  one  can  safely 
execute  a  lifetime  using  the  language  of  dumb 
show.  I  know  of  one  woman  in  New  York  win )  has 
successfully  done  it  for  years.  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
breaks.  1  would,  of  course,  prefer  to  speak  the  Eng- 
lish that  I  know  and  revere,  but  I  think  1  can  see 
past  gobbledygook  to  a  pure  and  vivid  English, 
instead  of  starting  every  sentence  five  or  six  times, 
writing  sentences  that  lose  heart  halfway  through 
in  a  futile  clutter  of  grossly  amalgamated  syllables. 
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[Donation] 

A  TERRIBLE  THING 
TO  WASTE 


From  a  May  21  letter  to  Dr.  Laura  Peers,  of  Ox- 
ford University's  Pitt  Rivers  Museum,  from  Ted 
I  )ewan,  an  author  and  illustrator  of  children's 

hooks.  The  museum  declined  his  offer. 


D 


"ear  Dr.  Peers, 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  night  visit  to  the  Pitt 
Rivers  Museum  last  Saturday.  While  examining 
the  shrunken  heads  by  torchlight,  I  entered  into 
a  conversation  with  a  friend  about  their  possible 
repatriation.  If  the  existing  collection  of  shrunk- 
en heads  is  removed,  the  museum  will  lose  its 
most  awe-inspiring  collection  of  artifacts,  one 
that  has  filled  people,  especially  children,  with 
wonder  and  excitement.  Including  a  newly 
shrunken  head  could  restore  this  wonder  to  a 
headless  Pitt  Rivers  Museum. 

Although  I'm  only  forty-six  and  healthy,  I  have 
been  musing  unsatisfactorily  on  what  I'd  like  to 
happen  to  my  remains  following  my  death.  As  an 
atheist,  I  have  been  bothered  by  the  problem  since 
I  was  in  my  mid-twenties.  I  find  burial  abhorrent 
and  regard  only  a  very  few  places  in  the  world  as 
"holy."  The  Pitt  Rivers  Museum  is  very  much  a 
holy  place  for  me,  a  true  temple  of  wonder.  Of- 
fering my  head  to  the  museum  so  that  future 
anthropology  students  could  have  a  go  at  a  head- 
shrinking,  perhaps  as  part  of  a  family-friendly 
event,  appeals  to  me  immensely. 

If  the  policy  of  the  museum  is  shifting  toward 
a  more  ethical  treatment  of  human  remains,  taking 
into  account  the  beliefs  of  indigenous  peoples, 
the  strongly  felt  beliefs  of  those  of  us  who  seek  so- 
lace outside  of  the  organized  religions  may  stand 
a  chance  of  being  valued  equally.  I  have  always 
been  inspired  by  the  stories  of  people  who  have  do- 
nated their  skulls  to  the  theater  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  for  productions  of  Hamlet. 

I  am  in  the  process  of  rewriting  my  will  this 
summer,  and  it  seems  a  good  time  to  include  a 
mention  of  my  posthumous  wishes,  should  the 
museum  eventually  be  in  a  position  to  accept  my 
head  for  display.  Of  course,  I  would  stipulate  that 
adequate  funding  would  he  made  available  from 
my  estate  for  the  shrinking,  storage,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  head  in  perpetuity.  If  you  would  like 
to  discuss  this  in  some  detail,  I  would  he  happy  to 
do  so.  I  live  in  Oxford  and  frequently  take  my 
daughter  to  see  the  collection. 


[Postmortem] 

GET  YOUR  ASS 
OFF  MY  PILLOW 


From  on  interview  with  Norman  Mailer  by  An- 
drew O'Hagan,  in  the  Summer  issue  o/The  Paris 
Review.  Mailer's  most  recent  novel,  The  Castle 
in  the  Forest,  was  published  by  Random  House  in 
January.  O'Hagan's  third  novel,  Be  Near  Me, 
was  published  by  Harcourt  in  June. 

ANDREW  O'HAGAN:  Do  you  remember  where 
you  were  when  you  heard  Hemingway  had 
killed  himself? 

NORMAN  MAILER:  I  remember  it  very  well.  I  was 
with  Jeanne  Campbell  in  Mexico,  and  it  was  be- 
fore we  got  married.  I  was  truly  aghast.  A  cer- 
tain parr  of  me  has  never  really  gotten  over  it. 
In  a  way,  it  was  a  huge  warning.  What  he  was 
saying  is,  Listen,  all  you  novelists  out  there, 
get  it  straight:  when  you're  a  novelist  you're 
entering  on  an  extremely  dangerous  psycho- 
logical journey,  and  it  can  blow  up  in  your  face. 

o'llAGAN:  Did  it  compromise  your  sense  of 
his  courage? 

MAILER:  I  hated  to  think  that  his  death  might  do 
that.  I  came  up  with  a  thesis:  Hemingway  had 
learned  early  in  life  that  the  closer  he  came  to 
daring  death  the  healthier  it  was  for  him.  He 
saw  that  as  the  great  medicine,  to  dare  to  en- 
gage in  a  nearness  to  death.  And  so  I  had  this 
notion  that  night  after  night  when  he  was 
alone,  after  he  said  goodnight  to  Mary,  Hem- 
ingway would  go  to  his  bedroom  and  he'd  put 
his  thumb  on  the  shotgun  trigger  and  put  the 
barrel  in  his  mouth  and  squeeze  down  on  the 
trigger  a  little  bit,  and — trembling,  shaking — 
he'd  try  to  see  how  close  he  could  come  without 
having  the  thing  go  off.  On  the  final  night  he 
went  too  far.  That  to  me  made  more  sense  than 
him  just  deciding  to  blow  it  all  to  bits.  However, 
it's  nothing  but  a  theory.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  Hemingway  committed  suicide. 

O'HAGAN:  Might  it  be  said,  in  any  event,  that 
writing  is  a  sort  of  self-annihilation? 

MAJLER:  It  uses  you  profoundly.  There's  simply  less 
of  you  after  you  finish  a  book,  which  is  why  writ- 
ers can  be  so  absolutely  enraged  at  cruel  criti- 
cisms that  they  feel  are  unfair.  We  feel  we  have 
killed  ourselves  once  writing  the  book,  and  now 
they  are  seeking  to  kill  us  again  for  too  little. 

o'HAGAN:  Let's  talk  about  age,  growing  old,  and 
let's  be  precise.  How  does  the  matter  of  grow- 
ing old  affect  your  vanity  as  a  writer?  There  is 
perhaps  nothing  more  damaging  to  one's  vanity 
than  the  idea  that  the  best  years  are  behind  one. 

MAILER:  The  thing  that  makes  old  age  powerful 
is  objectivity.  You  end  up  with  a  keen  sense 
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of  what  you  still  have  as  a  writer,  and  also  of 
what  you  don't  have  any  longer.  As  you 
grow  older,  there's  no  reason  why  you  can't 
be  wiser  as  a  novelist  than  you  ever  were  be- 
fore. You  should  know  more  about  human 
nature  every  year  of  your  life.  Do  you  write 
about  it  quite  as  well  or  as  brilliantly  as  you 
once  did?  No,  not  quite.  You're  down  a  peg 
or  two  there.  It's  a  simple  matter  of  brain 
damage  and  nothing  else.  The  brain  deterio- 
rates. Why  can't  an  old  car  do  certain  things 
a  new  car  can  do?  You  have  to  take  that  for 
granted.  You  wouldn't  beat  on  an  old  car 
and  say,  You  betrayed  me!  The  good  thing  is 
you  know  every  noise  in  that  old  car. 


O'HAGAN:  It  was  suggested  to  me  that  a  certain  se- 
nior American  novelist  went  to  see  another 
senior  American  novelist  at  the  twilight  of  the 
latter's  life  and  said  to  him,  Enough  now,  no 
more  writing. 

MAILER:  He  said  to  him  don't  write  anymore? 

O'HAGAN:  Yes.  It's  one  of  those  stories  you  hear  in 
New  York.  If  it  happened,  one  might  think 
of  it  as  an  act  of  love.  One  great  and  elegant 
swordsman  disarming  another. 

MAILER:  No,  I  can't  believe  it.  I'll  tell  you,  if  any- 
one ever  came  to  me  with  that,  I'd  say,  Kidding 
is  kidding,  but  get  your  ass  off  my  pillow. 

O'HAGAN:  Do  you  think  America  is  a  g<  i<  id  place 
in  which  to  practice  the  arts? 
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MAILER:  When  I  was  young  it  was  marvelous  foi 
a  writer.  It's  the  reason  we  have  so  many  good 
writers  in  America — most  of  our  literature  had 
not  yet  been  written.  English  novelists  had  all 
the  major  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
geniuses  to  deal  with  and  go  beyond.  What  did 
we  have  ro  go  beyond.'  A  few  great  writers, 
Melville  and  1  lawthorne.  The  list  is  very  short. 
For  us,  the  held  was  wide  open.  Now  we're  be- 
leaguered. The  movies  were  bad  enough,  though 
American  novelists  always  felt  a  certain  supe- 
riority to  what  was  happening  in  I  lollywood. 
You  weren't  learning  more  about  human  nature 
from  films,  you  were  just  being  entertained — 
at  some  cost  to  your  ability  to  learn  a  little 
more  about  why  we're  here,  which  1  think  is  one 
of  the  remaining  huge  questions.  Now  people 
grow  up  with  television,  which  has  an  element 
within  it  that  is  absolutely  inimical  to  serious 
reading,  and  that  is  the  commercial.  Anytime 
you're  interested  in  a  narrative,  you  know  it's 
going  to  be  interrupted  every  seven  to  ten  min- 
utes, which  will  shatter  any  concentration.  Kids 
watch  television  and  lose  all  interest  in  sus- 
tained narrative.  As  a  novelist,  I  really  feel  I'm 
one  ot  the  elders  of  a  dying  cratt.  It  once  was  an 
art,  and  now  it's  down  to  being  a  cratt  and  that 
craft  is  going  to  go.  The  answer  to  your  question 
is  this:  America  is  no  longer  a  good  place  to  be 
a  novelist,  and  once  it  was  a  wonderful  place. 

O'HAGAN:  Do  you  still  stand  by  your  essay  "The 
White  Negro"? 

MAILER:  I  stand  by  it  in  that  I'm  sure  there  are 
any  number  of  people — particularly  young 
men — who  lead  their  lives  according  to  the 
quality  of  their  orgasm.  They  find  a  chick  who 
gives  them  a  greater  orgasm  than  another  chick, 
and  that's  what  they  follow,  that's  their  idea  of 
love.  And  who's  to  say  they're  wrong? 

O'HAGAN:  "Marriage  is  a  workable  institution," 
says  the  narrator  in  your  new  book,  "especial- 
ly tor  dreadful  people." 

MAILER:  The  devil  was  speaking.  That's  not  me. 

O'l  lAGAN:  As  you  prefer.  But  I  still  wonder  it  your 
marriages  have  made  you  a  better  novelist. 

MAILER:  Even,1  wife  is  a  culture,  and  you  enter  deep 
into  another  culture,  one  that's  not  your  own, 
and  you  learn  an  awful  lot  from  it.  And  given 
that  marriage  is  not  always  a  comfortable  institu- 
tion, you  chafe  in  that  culture.  Suppose  you  spend 
ten  years  ot  your  life  in  France,  and  you  finally 
decide  to  leave.  You  wouldn't  for  the  rest  of  your 
lite  say,  I  hate  France.  You'd  say,  France  has  an 
awful  lot  to  offer.  I  have  my  differences  with  it, 
but  I'm  happy  I  spent  ten  years  in  France.  Wom- 
en don't  like  arguments  like  that  because  they 
consider  them  denigrating.  Oh,  here's  this  man 
who  took  my  youth  and  enjoyed  me  to  the  hilt 
and  then  took  oft.  That's  not  the  way  it  is.  Men 
are  aged  quite  as  much  by  marriage  as  women. 


[Testimonials] 

SHE  STILL  BELONGED 
TO  HIM 


From  interviews  conducted  by  the  United  Nations 
Population  Fund  j or  its  recent  report  The  Dynam- 
ics of  I  lonor  Killings  m  Turke\ 


The  boy  was  only  seventeen  at  the  time  and  the 
girl  about  eleven.  He  assaulted  and  raped  her. 
Then,  thinking  he  had  killed  her,  he  buried  her. 
Her  friends  found  her.  The  boy  was  sentenced  to 
fourteen  years  in  jail.  After  a  while,  the  girl  got 
well.  The  boy's  family  went  to  the  girl's  family 
and  said,  "We  will  accept  your  girl  as  a  bride,  but 
you  have  to  withdraw  your  case  against  our  son  so 
he  can  get  out  ot  prison."  The  girl's  family  thought, 
Who  will  want  to  marry  her  when  she  gets  older 
anyway?  So  they  withdrew  their  case.  Now  the  t  w<  i 
of  them  are  married.  — female,  twenty-two 

If  your  wife  sleeps  with  someone  else,  what  can 
you  do?  Our  traditions  do  not  allow  us  to  toler- 
ate such  things.  One  cannot  control  himself.  You 
will  kill  both  of  them.  A  man  lives  for  his  hon- 
or and  his  dignity.  — male,  forty-four 

The  husband  went  to  his  father-in-law  and  said, 
"Look  here,  your  daughter  is  pregnant.  What 
does  she  deserve?"  He  answered,  "This  woman  de- 
serves to  be  killed.  Whatever  you  say,  I'm  on 
your  side."  Then  they  sent  the  girl  to  her  grave 
and  covered  everything  up.  The  lover  remained 
alive.  This  time,  the  husband's  family  killed  the 
man.  Then  nobody  talked  about  it.  The  issue 
was  closed.  — female,  forty-two 

Nobody  would  say  hello  to  this  man.  He  greeted 
everybody,  bur  no  one  responded.  Why?  Because 
there  was  such  gossip  about  his  wife,  yet  the  man 
still  walked  with  dignity.  But  dignity  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  now.  He  did  not  kill  his  wife  and 
clean  his  honor.  — female,  thirty 

They  cut  her  nose  as  an  example  to  others.  Since 
she  degraded  their  honor,  they  would  also  belit- 
tle her.  My  husband  would  do  the  same  thing  to 
me.  He  wouldn't  show  any  mercy. 

— female,  twenty-nine 

The  woman  was  divorced,  and  she  had  relation- 
ship.s  with  other  men.  People  started  to  provoke 
her  son.  The  son  killed  his  mother's  lover.  I  was 
in  the  room  when  the  police  interrogated  him. 
They  were  praising  him,  saying,  "Good  for  you. 
Here,  have  a  cigarette,  have  a  cup  of  tea." 

— male,  thirty 
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He  was  a  hardworking  farm  boy. 


She  was  an  Italian  supermodel. 


He  knew  he  would  have  just 
one  chance  to  impress  her. 
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Seven  men  raped  one  girl.  One  of  them  loved 
the  girl,  and  when  they  were  together,  he  was 
not  very  careful,  so  she  lost  her  virginity.  The 
boy,  not  wanting  to  carry  the  responsibility 
alone,  brought  over  his  friends  and  fooled  her 
into  thinking  that  even  if  she  was  with  them, 


[Apology] 

REHABILITATION 

By  Daniil  Kharms,  from  a  June  10,  1941 ,  notebook 
entry  included  in  Today  I  Wrote  Nothing,  pub- 
lished this  month  by  The  Overlook  Press.  Kharms, 
born  in  1905,  was  a  Russian  poet  and  performer 
who  died  of  starvation  in  1942  while  incarcerated  on 
suspicion  of  anti-Soviet  activities.  Translated  from 
the  Russian  by  Matvei  Yankelevich. 


X. 


lot  to  toot  my  own  horn,  but  when  Volodya 
hit  me  in  the  ear  and  spat  at  my  forehead,  I  grabbed 
him  such  that  he  won't  likely  forget  it.  Only  later 
did  I  beat  him  with  the  Primus  stove,  and  it  was  al- 
ready evening  when  I  beat  him  with  the  clothes 
iron.  Therefore  his  death  was  not  at  all  sudden. 
That  I  had  already  cut  off  his  leg  in  the  daytime  is 
no  evidence  at  all.  He  was  still  alive  then.  I  killed 
Andryusha  only  out  of  inertia,  and  I  can't  blame 
myself  one  bit  for  that.  Why  did  Andryusha  and 
Elizaveta  Antonovna  get  in  my  way  ?  There  was  no 
reason  for  them  to  jump  out  from  behind  the  door. 
I  am  accused  of  being  bloodthirsty.  They  say  I  drank 
blood.  I  did  indeed  lap  up  the  spots  and  puddles  of 
blood — but  it's  a  natural  human  urge  to  destroy  the 
traces  of  one's  crime,  however  petty.  While  we're 
on  it,  I  did  not  rape  Elizaveta  Antonovna.  First  of 
all,  she  was  not  a  virgin  anymore,  and,  secondly, 
I  was  dealing  with  a  corpse,  so  she  has  no  cause  for 
complaint.  What  of  it  if  she  was  just  about  to  give 
birth?  Didn't  I  drag  out  the  child?  It's  not  my  fault 
he  wasn't  long  for  the  world.  It  wasn't  me  who  tore 
his  head  off — the  cause  of  that  was  his  skinny 
neck.  He  was  not  created  for  this  life.  It's  true 
that  I  smeared  their  dog  all  over  the  floor  with  my 
boot.  But  isn't  it  cynical  to  accuse  me  of  the  mur- 
der of  a  dog  when,  one  could  say,  three  human  lives 
were  annihilated?  Well,  all  right:  in  all  of  this  (I 
do  agree)  a  certain  cruelty  on  my  part  can  be  dis- 
cerned. But  to  consider  it  a  crime  that  I  squatted 
and  defecated  on  my  victims — that  is,  if  you'll 
excuse  me,  absurd.  Defecation  is  a  namral  urge,  and 
thus  not  a  criminal  act.  So  I  understand  the  ap- 
prehensions of  my  defense,  but  I  still  hope  for  a 
complete  acquittal. 


she  still  belonged  to  him.  But  afterward,  when 
the  girl  expected  to  be  married,  the  boy's  fami- 
!\  s.ud  the  girl  had  been  raped  by  seven  men  so 
she  was  nor  suitable  for  their  family.  They 
gave  money  to  the  girl's  family  so  they  would 
not  sue  their  son.  They  solved  the  whole  prob- 
lem with  money.  — male,  twenty-one 

My  eldest  sister  ran  away  with  a  man.  The  man's 
family  was  not  appropriate  for  us,  so  we  took  my 
sister  back  and  gave  her  to  our  aunt's  son.  Our 
women  are  weak  with  respect  to  love.  There  is  al- 
most no  woman  who  can't  be  deceived. 

— male,  fifty-four 

The  girl  was  pregnant  with  the  child  of  a  poor 
peasant  working  on  her  father's  land  as  a  wage 
laborer.  When  the  family  learned  about  it, 
they  tried  to  make  the  girl  lose  the  baby  by 
pressing  on  her  belly,  but  they  didn't  succeed. 
If  she  had  lost  it,  they  would  have  made  her 
marry  a  relative  to  cover  everything  up,  but 
now  everything  was  visible.  The  girl's  father 
was  a  strong  tribal  leader.  He  wouldn't  give 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  a  peasant.  The 
man  was  killed  by  the  girl's  brothers.  The  fam- 
ily also  wanted  to  kill  the  girl,  but  she  found  a 
way  to  escape.  They  are  still  looking  for  her. 

— male,  fifty-five 


[Prophecy] 

THE  WRITERS 
IN  THE  SILOS 


By  Heidi  Julavits,  published  in  Creative  Nonfic- 
tion:  3 1  as  part  of  its  forum  "Writing  and  Publishing 
in  2025  and  Beyond. "  fulavits  is  co-editor  of  The  Be- 
liever and  the  author  of  three  novels,  including,  most 
recently,  The  Uses  of  Enchantment. 


I 


-t  requires  neither  imagination  nor  acumen  to 
predict  that  our  current  conglomerating,  lowest- 
common-denominator,  demographically  target- 
ed publishing  industry  will  soon  achieve  its 
streamlined  apotheosis — a  single,  worldwide, 
ExxonMobil-owned  literary  empire  offering  a 
list  of  seven  books  twice  per  year.  The  lists  for 
these  two  seasons — Holiday  Gifts  and  Beach — 
will  each  include  one  of  the  following:  a  Dick- 
ensianly  sprawling  Antarctic  thriller;  a  faux- 
intellectual,  faux-experimental  novel  packaged 
with  enticingly  gimmicky  swag  (such  as  a 
French  Existentialist  pashmina);  a  World  War  II 
historical  novel  wherein  one  or  more  ex-Nazis, 
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n  of  Study  Room  with  Books,  Desk  and  Window  (Two  Parts),  from  The  Freud  Cycle,  by  Robert  Longo,  whose  work  was  shown  last 
ig  at  Galerie  Hans  Mayer  in  Dusseldorf,  Germany. 


in  the  flash-forward  sections,  live  as  kindly 
sausage-makers  or  residually  evil  schoolteachers; 
a  winningly  bitchy  PTA  tell-all,  written  by  an 
overeducated  mother  of  multiple-birth  ADD 
children  living  in  a  suburb  of  eco-friendly  pre- 
fabs; a  spiritual-conversion-after-brush-with- 
Ebola  memoir;  an  inspiring  life-lesson  book, 
written  by  a  long-shot  gay  pro-life  female  minor- 
ity ex-Klan  presidential  hopeful;  and  a  "quick 
fire"  cookbook  for  people  with  intimidatingly 
professional  kitchens  and  no  time,  inclination, 
or  skills  to  cook  in  them.  Books  will  be  compiled 
by  a  team  of  content  providers;  "the  author"  will 
be  represented  in  photos  and  on  tour  by  gen- 
uinely attractive  people.  Blurbs  will  be  supplied 
by  eBay  sellers  with  the  highest  approval  ratings. 
This,  we  all  know,  is  the  inevitable  future, 
but  while  many  have  doomily  predicted  the 
death  of  literary  culture  as  a  byproduct  of  this 
future,  few  have  wrestled  with  the  possibility 
that  deaths — actual  human  fatalities — will  re- 
sult. Indeed,  in  this  not  so  distant  and  in- 
evitable future,  people  will  begin  to  sicken,  and 
the  weaker  among  them  will  perish.  Initially,  a 


batch  of  E.  coii-tainted  produce  will  be  fingered 
as  the  culprit,  but  the  contagion  will  eventually 
be  determined  to  have  emanated  from  a  most 
innocuous  source:  books.  The  sick  and  the  de- 
ceased, the  investigation  will  show,  each  read 
two  or  more  books  published  during  the  Exxon- 
Mobil Holiday  Gifts  '25  season.  A  team  of 
crack  scientists  in  hazmat  suits  will  convene  in 
Houston's  Astrodome  with  box  upon  box  of 
ExxonMobil  text  product.  While  their  tests  will 
prove  inconclusive — Was  the  literary  DNA  of 
books  so  tampered  with  that  a  viral  mutation 
was  unwittingly  released?  Have  terrorists  finally 
perfected  the  Text  Bioweapon,  thereby  render- 
ing all  acts  of  reading  potentially  fatal? — the 
consumer  panic  will  result  in  a  conclusive  cul- 
tural shift.  ExxonMobil's  book  sales  will  drop  to 
nearly  nothing.  In  a  public-relations  recovery 
attempt,  ExxonMobil  will  assemble  the  hun- 
dreds of  content  providers  who  constitute  its 
"authors"  for  an  Inquisition-style  trial.  But  he- 
cause  all  work  is  emailed  from  afar  and  hy- 
bridized in  a  central  editing  location,  it  will 
prove  impossible  to  track  the  source  of  the  con- 
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tagion,  and  the  content  providers  will  be  re- 
leased without  so  much  as  a  scapegoat  to  justify 
their  travel  costs. 

Suddenly,  there  will  he  no  new  hooks. 
Shockingly,  this  will  sadden  people  and  make 
them  yearn  for  a  golden  literary  era  none  of 
them  experienced.  The  actual  writers,  those 
few  still  kicking  around,  will  alight  from  their 
surprisingly  swank  hovels  (not  writing  will 
have  served  them  well).  At  first,  these  writ- 
ers— mostly  huffed,  androgynous  sorts — will  he 
spotted  at  farmers'-market  stalls,  selling 
clipped  sheaves  of  laser  printouts  beside  the 


[Innovation] 

THE  HANDMAID'S 
TOOL 


From  questions  and  answers  posted  on  the  website 
of  the  LongPen,  a  device  invented  by  Canadian  au- 
thor Margaret  Atwood  that  allows  an  author  to 
sign  books  from  a  remote  location  using  a  magnetic 
pen  attached  to  a  computer. 


Where  did  the  idea  come  from? 

As  I  was  whizzing  around  the  U.S.  on  yet  an- 
other book  tour,  getting  up  at  four  in  the  morning 
to  catch  planes,  doing  two  cities  a  day,  eating  the 
Pringle  food  object  out  of  the  minibar  at  night  as 
I  crawled  around  on  the  hotel-room  floor,  too 
tired  even  to  phone  room  service,  I  thought, 
"There  must  be  a  better  way  of  doing  this."  With 
LongPen,  the  author  could  make  "appearances"  in 
different  countries  all  in  one  day.  The  m-store 
book  signing  would  be  enhanced.  You  could  have 
an  event  with  three  different  authors:  a  big  one, 
a  medium  one,  and  a  local  one,  in  the  same  store 
on  the  same  afternoon,  one  after  the  other. 

How  can  you  have  a  meaningful  exchange  with  a 
robot  that  does  signatures? 

The  LongPen  device  has  interactive  image 
and  voice,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  sign.  The  au- 
thor will  be  there,  in  real  time.  So  the  exchange 
is  with  the  author,  not  the  signing  device.  The 
device  merely  places  the  signature  and  message 
on  the  book  page.  And  the  reader  for  whom  the 
book  is  being  signed  can  get  a  video  clip  of  the 
interaction — what  he  or  she  said,  what  the  au- 
thor said.  In  fact,  it's  quite  possible  that  the 
screen  exchange  will  be  more  personal  than 
what  exists  now. 


cider-doughnut  lady.  They  will  shake  youi 
hand,  these  writers.  They  will  promise  that 
their  literary  wares  are  the  product  of  a  single, 
careful  mind,  unmutated  by  mass  production 
and  untainted  by  viral  collaboration,  and  since 
these  writers  are  plain-looking  people,  even 
downright  unattractive  and  badly  dressed,  the} 
will  seem  instantly  more  believable  and 
less  evil  than  the  glossy  actor-authors  of  recent 
memory.  Soon  a  slogan  will  attach  itself  to  this 
phenomenon — READ  LOCALLY — and  the  new 
AgnCultural  movement  will  emerge.  Writers 
will  begin  to  form  allegiances  with  small  farm- 
ers, and  every  small  farm  soon  will  have  its 
own  writer.  The  farmer  and  the  writer  will  de- 
cide that  mutual  dependency  and  market  di- 
versification are  the  keys  to  survival.  When 
the  writer  produces  a  less  than  stellar  product, 
lie  will  he  buttressed  by  egg  sales;  when  the 
farmer  has  a  poor  strawberry  yield,  he  will  be 
buttressed  by  the  writer's  pure  and  homey  cre- 
ative output. 

Of  course,  the  success  of  this  system  will  lead 
farms  to  merge,  and  writers  will  begin  to  work 
in  greater  numbers  on  larger  farms,  and  eventu- 
ally people  from  afar  will  want  to  read  the 
works  of  writers  whose  hands  they  cannot  per- 
sonally shake,  and  so  the  inevitable  human  im- 
pulse to  slake  all  desires  and  improve  efficiency 
(and  thus  profit)  will  mean  that  by  the  dawn  of 
the  next  millennium,  we'll  be  right  back  where 
we  are  today.  But  for  a  few  decades  at  least — 
just  before  the  seas  rise  above  the  writers'  silos 
and  drown  us — oh,  what  a  golden  age  of  litera- 
ture there  will  be. 


[Fiction] 

IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AFRICA 


By  Abdourahman  A.  Waberi,  from  a  novel  ex- 
cerpted in  the  Spring  issue  of  The  Literary  Re- 
view. It  will  be  published  in  English  next  year  by 
the  University  of  Nebraska  Press.  The  book  opens 
with  "a  brief  account  of  the  origins  of  our  [African] 
prosperity  and  the  reasons  that  have  thrown  the 
Caucasians  onto  the  paths  of  exile."  Translated 
from  the  French  by  David  and  Nicole  Ball. 


M 


low  comes  the  season  when  leaves  have 
little  cracks  around  the  edges,  flowers  wither, 
days  grow  significantly  shorter,  and  the  air  be- 
comes mild  and  wet.  People  rub  their  hands  and 
say,  "Good,  it's  getting  cooler!" 
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The  rain  is  here.  The  first  mud.  The  Cau- 
casians are  turning  over  the  soil  of  the  yam 
fields  in  rhythm.  All  of  them  deep  in  mud. 
Same  step,  same  sweat.  The  marsh  birds  in  the 
Nile  estuary  count  and  recount  themselves  be- 
fore migrating  to  the  southern  tip  of  the  conti- 
nent, much  sunnier  this  time  of  year.  A  fog 
thick  as  the  fog  in  Mombasa  drops  onto  the  flat 
country  but  spares  the  outskirts  of  Asmara  for 
the  moment.  You  gulp  down  your  papaya  juice 
as  you  watch  the  light  gaining  on  the  darkness 
through  the  picture  window. 

With  his  cap  on  his  head  and  a  bag  in  his 
hand,  he  appeared,  one  humid  afternoon,  at  the 
same  time  as  big,  woolly  storm  clouds.  He  sta- 
tioned himself  there,  diagonally  opposite  the 
house.  Said  nothing  to  anyone.  Might  not 
speak  the  language  of  the  country.  Doesn't 
want  to,  perhaps.  They  say  he  came  out  from 
behind  the  abandoned  factory  over  near  the 
railroad  tracks  that  go  off  into  the  rapeseed 
fields  and  the  blazing  yellow  of  the  alfalfa.  They 
say  he  comes  from  very  far  away.  He's  the  one 
who  got  off  the  bus.  Who  took  the  wrong  line 
on  a  stormy  evening.  Who's  been  hanging 
around  here  ever  since.  Who's  surrounding 
himself  with  mystery.  Who  lives  in  silence,  a  si- 
lence from  God  knows  where.  He's  the  one 
who's  trying  to  draw  something  in  the  dust  with 
fingers  long  as  eagle  feathers.  Who  hiccups  like 
someone  who's  had  too  much  to  drink. 

We  rub  our  eyes.  We  wonder,  we  are  a  bit 
worried.  We  know  the  people  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, more  or  less.  They  have  an  address,  a  face, 
and  a  name — unlike  him.  With  his  head  buried 
in  his  shoulders,  he  looks  at  his  feet.  Then  he 
readjusts  his  cap,  pulls  himself  up,  and  walks 
away,  proudly.  With  the  confidence  of  someone 
wearing  an  embroidered  silk  fez.  He  won't  get 
far.  We'll  find  him  in  the  same  spot,  or  lying  on 
the  bench  at  the  bus  stop.  Is  this  the  end  of  the 
road  for  him?  If  he  died,  he  would  be  buried  the 
same  day,  according  to  the  custom  of  our  lands. 
Borders  are  not  for  crossing,  they're  meant  for 
very  short  stays.  Fluid  thread,  human  smears. 

The  man  in  the  dirty  cap  has  bulging  red 
eyes,  skin  rough  as  an  elephant's.  And  when 
he  tries  to  open  his  mouth,  sadness  drowns  his 
eyes.  Nothing  in  common  with  the  junk  sellers 
who  send  old,  dilapidated  hippos  and  ancient 
used  kudus  to  Europe.  Nothing  to  do  with  the 
watchmen  and  apostles  of  the  sects  rapidly 
multiplying  everywhere,  playing  on  old  fears, 
vying  with  one  another  in  proclaiming  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  era.  The  man  without  a  shadow 
doesn't  do  that  kind  of  thing.  Not  him.  The 
mare  of  his  desires  has  flown  away  without  a 
whinny,  sucked  into  other  pastures.  He  whips 
the  silence  alone.  It's  a  coat  cut  to  measure  for 
him.  He  recalls  earlier  times,  when  there  still 


[Hypothesis] 

THE  RED  AND 
THE  BLACK 


From  "Concerning  Arms  Shipments  into  Mississip- 
pi," a  June  1 965  Ku  Klux  Klan  memorandum  ob- 
tained in  May  by  the  Clarion-Ledger. 


1.  Last  summer,  a  traveling  salesman  observed 
the  following:  At  night  a  number  of  cars  towing 
tandem  trailers,  driven  by  Negro  gentlemen, 
heading  from  the  coast  in  the  direction  of  cen- 
tral Mississippi.  The  Negroes  were  young  and 
"modern" — neatly  dressed  with  closely  cut  hair- 
styles. The  trailers  were  closed  and  locked  with 
padlocks.  The  observer  thought  this  was  pecu- 
liar, because  Negroes  moving  furniture  and 
household  belongings  would  not  have  a  sealed 
trailer  but  an  open  one  with  pots  and  pans 
hanging  everywhere. 

2.  A  large  amount  of  supplies,  tools,  and  engine 
parts  are  being  delivered  to  a  Negro  mechanic  in 
Eupora.  The  Negro's  business  does  not  wanant  the 
amount  of  equipment  that  he  is  receiving,  and  this 
equipment  appears  to  be  cases  of  rifles  and  am- 
munition. Also,  this  Negro  is  the  president  of 
the  local  NAACP. 

3.  A  former  employee  of  a  laundromat  in  Jack- 
son reported  that  she  observed  rifles  and  ammu- 
nition cases  being  taken  to  the  top  story  of  the 
building.  Her  husband  reported  the  matter  to 
the  FBI,  which  went  to  investigate  and  found 
nothing  at  all.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  some- 
one in  the  FBI  informed  people  in  advance.  His 
wife  is  positive  she  saw  a  known  Communist 
going  to  and  from  the  laundromat  on  a  number 
of  occasions. 

4-  A  gentleman  reports  that  while  visiting  a  friend 
at  a  fish-fertilizer  company  in  Pascagoula,  he  went 
to  look  at  a  pogey  boat.  His  friend  explained  that 
the  boat  was  captained  and  crewed  by  Negroes, 
and  that  although  the  Negro  captain  had  long 
been  with  the  company,  he  was  a  day  or  two  late 
every  time  he  came  in  with  a  load  offish,  and  his 
boat  was  having  more  breakdowns  than  all  the 
other  boats. 

These  items,  though  disconnected,  may  not  be  co- 
incidental. A  very  serious  situation  may  be  de- 
veloping in  Mississippi;  namely,  the  Communists, 
by  way  of  Russia  or  Cuba,  are  arming  the  Ne- 
groes for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  Marxist  revo- 
lution in  the  South. 
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was  a  place  for  him,  over  there.  He's  unshack- 
led but  lost  in  this  urban  dead  end,  once  a 
mighty  desert  with  its  network  of  trails  and  its 
cohort  of  enchanting  genies.  He  cracks  his 
joints,  feels  the  weight  of  his  numb  muscles, 
searches  his  surroundings  in  quest  of  a  sign, 
vegetable  or  mineral,  a  gecko,  a  grain  of  mil- 
let, a  roofing  tile  fallen  with  the  last  storm.  He- 
lives  in  this  absence  that  is  also  his  space,  his 
identity  card,  his  birth  certificate.  (The  real 
one  was  purposely  left  in  a  slum  in  Yalta,  or 
was  it  Konigsberg?)  His  movements  have  nei- 
ther beginning  nor  end. 

One  of  these  days  he'll  go  back  inside  him- 
self, into  the  other  side  ot  his  body.  With  no 
thirst  and  no  appetite,  he  will  stay  there  forev- 
er on  a  sleeping  bag  of  ashes,  insomniac  embers 
and  chilling  winds  for  companions.  His  eyes 
will  get  covered  by  an  off-white  veil  reminis- 
cent of  the  bloom  on  the  purple  grapes  of 
Monastir.  His  skin  will  become  extremely  pale, 

his  face  crimson.  Destiny  will  have 

played  him  like  a  violin. 


ihe 


.he  next  day,  the  man  in  the  cap  is  still 
rooted  to  the  same  spot.  He's  been  looking  at 
his  feet  for  hours.  He's  alone  with  his  talis- 
mans, his  amulets,  and  his  bristling  chin. 
Speaking  to  him  would  be  like  speaking  to  an 
unplugged  computer,  you  tell  yourself,  and  be- 
sides, it  may  be  a  good  thing  he's  keeping  his 
mouth  shut. 

To  the  permanent  dryness  of  their  sky, 
people  here  have  added  miserly  hearts  and 
stingy  speech.  Stifling,  strange,  shaken  by  tears, 
that's  what  home  is  like  for  them.  So  goes  life, 
around  their  houses  at  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
wedged  between  the  garbage  dump  and  the  soc- 
cer field  where  the  roar  of  the  crowd  rises  on 
Saturday  afternoons.  Here,  what  you  don't  say 
is  more  important  than  what  you  say.  The 
neighborhood  simmers  in  prudery,  prejudice, 
and  stuffy  insularity. 

In  living  rooms,  bedrooms,  and  above  the 
beds,  death  invisibly  expands  and  contracts  its 
fleshless  arms.  Many  are  those  who  hole  up  in- 
side for  lack  of  faith  in  humanity.  At  least  as 
many  have  bodies  polluted  by  khat  liquor, 
which  dissolves  the  cells  in  a  quicklime  of  ether 
and  reduces  them  to  deadly  idleness.  What  will 
become  of  all  that  fresh  energy,  all  those  child- 
hoods, all  those  sprouting  lives,  that  young  sap 
eager  to  rise?  No  animation  or  almost  none  in 
this  pocket  of  green,  except  for  the  little  elec- 
tric car  of  the  Federal  Post  Office  coming  and 
going,  carrying  the  mail  and  African  Express 
packages.  More  rarely  gifts  and  flowers.  The  oa- 
sis dozes  every  single  day,  slowly  sliding  off. 
Soon  it  will  be  seized  by  the  rigidity  of  death. 
We  wish  it  a  sound  sleep. 


[Pulp] 

I  KNOW  WHAT  YOU 
READ  LAST  SUMMER 


B;y  Ursula  K.  Le  Guin,  published  in  July,  under  the 
title  "On  Serious  Literature,"  in  Ansible,  an  online 
science-fiction  newsletter.  Le  Guin's  novel  Powers  will 
be  published  this  month  by  Harcourt.  Ruth  Franklin 
is  a  senior  editor  at  The  New  Republic.  Michael 
Chabon's  novel  The  Yiddish  Policemen's  Union 
was  published  in  May  /ry  HarperCollins .  He  won  the 
2001  Pulitzer  Prize  in  fiction  for  The  Amazing  Ad- 
ventures of  Kavalier  &  Clay.  This  year  the  prize  was 
awarded  to  Cormac  McCarthy,  for  The  Road. 

Michael  Chabon  has  spent  considerable  energy  try- 
ing to  drag  the  decaying  corpse  of  genre  fiction  out 
of  the  shallow  grave  where  writers  of  serious  litera- 
ture abandoned  it. 

— Ruth  Franklin,  Slate,  May  8 


!^ 


bmething  woke  her  in  the  night.  Was  it  steps 
she  heard,  coming  up  the  stairs — somebody  in  wet 
training  shoes,  climbing  the  stairs  very  slowly — but 
who?  And  why  wet  shoes?  It  hadn't  rained.  There, 
again,  the  heavy,  soggy  sound.  But  it  hadn't  rained 
for  weeks,  it  was  only  sultry,  the  air  close,  with  a 
cloying  hint  of  mildew  or  rot,  sweet  rot,  like  very 
old  finocchios,  or  perhaps  liverwurst  gone  green. 
There,  again — the  slow,  squelching,  sucking  steps, 
and  the  foul  smell  was  stronger.  Something  was 
climbing  her  stairs,  coming  closer  to  her  door.  As 
she  heard  the  click  of  heel  bones  that  had  broken 
through  rotting  flesh,  she  knew  what  it  was.  Put  it 
was  dead,  dead!  Goddamn  that  Chabon,  dragging 
it  out  ot  the  grave  where  she  and  the  other  serious 
writers  had  buried  it  to  save  serious  literature  from 
its  polluting  touch,  the  honor  of  its  blank,  pustu- 
lar face,  the  lifeless,  meaningless  glare  of  its  de- 
caying eyes!  What  did  the  fool  think  he  was  do- 
ing? Had  he  paid  no  attention  at  all  to  the  endless 
rituals  of  the  serious  writers  and  their  serious  crit- 
ics— the  fonnal  expulsion  ceremonies,  the  repeated 
anathemata,  the  stakes  driven  over  and  over 
through  the  heart,  the  vitriolic  sneers,  the  endless, 
solemn  dances  on  the  grave?  Did  he  not  want  to 
preserve  the  virginity  of  Yaddo?  Had  he  not  even 
understood  the  importance  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween sci-fi  and  counterfactual  fiction?  Could  he 
not  see  that  Connac  McCarthy — although  every- 
thing in  his  book  (except  the  wonderfully  blatant 
use  of  an  egregiously  obscure  vocabulary)  was  re- 
markably similar  to  a  great  many  earlier  works  of 
science  fiction  about  men  crossing  the  country  af- 
ter a  holocaust — could  never  under  any  circum- 
stances be  said  to  be  a  sci-fi  writer,  because  Cor- 
mac McCarthy  was  a  serious  writer  and  so  by 
definition  incapable  of  lowering  himself  to  com- 
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Calculus  Is  the  Exploration  of  Two  Basic  Ideas. 
Master  Them  and  Open  a  New  World  for  Yourself! 

Change  and  Motion:  Calculus  Made  Clear  on  DVD 


["X  ne  of  the  greatest  achievements 
■  of  the  mind  is  calculus.  It 
]_S  belongs  in  the  pantheon  of  our 
>mplishments  with  Shakespeare's 
"s,  Beethoven's  symphonies,  and 
stein's  theory  of  relativity.  Calculus 
beautiful  idea  exposing  the  rational 
kings  of  the  world. 

Calculus,  separately  invented  by 
vron  and  Leibniz,  is  one  of  the 
;t  fruitful  strategies  for  analyzing  our 
Id  ever  devised.  Calculus  has  made  it 
dble  to  build  bridges  that  span  miles 
iver,  travel  to  the  moon,  and  predict 
ems  of  population  change. 

Expanding  the  Insight 

ret  for  all  its  computational  power, 
ulus  is  the  exploration  of  just  two 
is — the  derivative  and  the  integral — 
a  of  which  arise  from  a  common- 
;e  analysis  of  motion.  All  a  1,300- 
e  calculus  textbook  holds,  Professor 
:hael  Starbird  asserts,  are  those  two 
c  ideas  and  1,298  pages  of  examples, 
lications,  and  variations. 

'rofessor  Starbird  teaches  that  cal- 
ls does  not  require  a  complicated 
abulary  or  notation  to  understand 
"Calculus  is  a  crowning  intellectual 
ievement  of  humanity  that  all  intel- 
nt  people  can  appreciate,  enjoy,  and 
lerstand." 

This  series  is  not  designed  as  a  college 
ulus  course;  rather,  it  will  help  you 
calculus  around  you  in  the  everyday 
"Id.  Every  step  is  in  English  rather 
n  "mathese."  The  course  takes  the 
'roach  that  every  equation  is  also  a 
tence  that  can  be  understood,  and 
red,  in  English. 

About  Your  Professor 

Professor  Michael  Starbird  is  a  dis- 

juished  and  highly  popular  teacher 

h  an  uncommon  talent  for  making 

wonders  of  mathematics   clear  to 
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Why  is  the  sale  price  for  this  course 
much  lower  than  its  standard  price? 
ery  course  we  make  goes  on  sale  at 
st  once  a  year.  Producing  large  quan- 
es  of  only  the  sale  courses  keeps  costs 
wn  and  allows  us  to  pass  the  savings 
to  you.  This  approach  also  enables 
to  fill  your  order  immediately:  99% 
all  orders  placed  by  2:00  pm  eastern 
le  ship  that  same  day.  Order  before 
:tober  19,  2007,  to  receive  these  sav- 


non-mathematicians.  He  is  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  a  Distinguished 
Teaching  Professor  at  The  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin.  Professor  Starbird 
has  won  several  teaching  awards, 
most  recently  the  2007  Mathematical 
Association  of  America  Deborah  and 
Franklin  Tepper  Haimo  National  Award 
for  Distinguished  College  or  University 
Teaching  of  Mathematics,  which  is  lim- 
ited to  three  recipients  annually  from 
the  27,000  members  of  the  MAA. 

About  The  Teaching  Company 

We  review  hundreds  of  top-rated 
professors  from  America's  best  colleges 
and  universities  each  year.  From  this 
extraordinary  group  we  choose  only 
those  rated  highest  by  panels  of  our 
customers.  Fewer  than  10%  of  these 
world-class  scholar-teachers  are  selected 
to  make  The  Great  Courses.  We've  been 
doing  this  since  1990,  producing  more 
than  3,000  hours  of  material  in  mod- 
ern   and   ancient    history,    philosophy, 


literature,  fine  arts,  the  sciences,  and 
mathematics  for  intelligent,  engaged, 
adult  lifelong  learners.  If  a  course  is  ever 
less  than  completely  satisfying,  you  may 
exchange  it  for  another  or  we  will  refund 
your  money  promptly. 

Lecture  Titles 

1.  Two  Ideas,  Vast  Implications 

2.  Stop  Sign  Crime — The  First  Idea  of 
Calculus — The  Derivative 

3.  Another  Car,  Another  Crime — The  Second 
Idea  of  Calculus — The  Integral 

4.  The  Fundamental  Theorem  of  Calculus 

5.  Visualizing  the  Derivative — Slopes 

6.  Derivatives  the  Easy  Way — Symbol 
Pushing 

7.  Abstracting  the  Derivative — Circles  and 
Belts 

8.  Circles,  Pyramids,  Cones,  and  Spheres 

9.  Archimedes  and  the  Tractrix 

10.  The  Integral  and  the  Fundamental 
Theorem 

1 1 .  Abstracting  the  Integral — Pyramids 
and  Dams 

12.  Buffon's  Needle  or  71  from  Breadsticks 

13.  Achilles,  Tortoises,  Limits,  and  Continuity 

14.  Calculators  and  Approximations 

15.  The  Best  of  All  Possible  Worlds- 
Optimization 

16.  Economics  and  Architecture 

17.  Galileo,  Newton,  and  Baseball 

18.  Getting  off  the  Line — Motion  in  Space 

19.  Mountain  Slopes  and  Tangent  Planes 

20.  Several  Variables — Volumes  Galore 

21.  The  Fundamental  Theorem  Extended 

22.  Fields  of  Arrows — Differential  Equations 

23.  Owls,  Rats,  Waves,  and  Guitars 

24.  Calculus  Everywhere 
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mit  genre?  Could  it  be  that  Chabon,  just  because 
some  mad  fools  gave  him  a  Pulitzer,  had  forgotten 
the  sacred  value  of  the  word  "mainstream"?  No,  she 
would  not  look  at  the  thing  that  had  squelched  its 
way  into  her  bedroom  and  stood  over  her,  reeking 
of  rocket  fuel  and  kryptonite,  creaking  like  an  old 
mansion  on  the  moors  in  a  wuthering  wind,  its 
brain  rotting  like  a  pear  from  within,  dripping  lit- 
tle gray  cells  through  its  ears.  But  its  call  on  her  at- 
tention was,  somehow,  imperative,  and  as  it 
stretched  out  its  hand  to  her,  she  saw  on  one  of  the 
half-putrefied  fingers  a  fiery  golden  ring.  She 
moaned.  How  could  they  have  buried  it  in  such  a 
shallow  grave  and  then  just  walked  away,  aban- 
doning it?  "Dig  it  deeper,  dig  it  deeper!"  she  had 
screamed,  but  they  hadn't  listened  to  her,  and 
now  where  were  they,  all  the  other  serious  writers 
and  critics,  when  she  needed  them?  Where  was  her 
copy  of  Ulysses?  All  she  had  on  her  bedside  table 
was  a  Philip  Roth  novel  she  had  been  using  to 
prop  up  the  reading  lamp.  She  pulled  the  slender 
volume  free  and  raised  it  up  between  her  and  the 
ghastly  golem — -but  it  was  not  enough.  Not  even 
Roth  could  save  her.  The  monster  laid  its  squamous 
hand  on  her,  and  the  ring  branded  her  like  a  burn- 
ing coal.  Genre  breathed  its  corpse-breath  in  her 
face,  and  she  was  lost.  She  was  defiled.  She  might 
as  well  be  dead.  She  would  never,  ever  get  invit- 
ed to  write  for  Granta  now. 


[Transcript] 

WHY  DON'T  YOU 
CHANGE  YOUR  LIFE? 


From  a  recording  presented  as  evidence  in  February 
at  the  murder  trial  of  Michael  LaSane.  The  forty - 
siX'minute  recording  was  made  secretly  on  a  micro- 
cassette  by  Kathleen  Weinstein  after  her  car  was 
hijacked  in  Toms  River,  N 'ew  Jersey,  in  1996.  LaSane, 
who  was  convicted  of  the  carjacking  and  of  murder- 
ing Weinstein,  was  sentenced  to  life  in  prison. 


KATHLEEN  WEINSTEIN:  You're  scared.  You're  run- 
ning from  something,  but  that  doesn't  got  noth- 
ing to  do  with  me. 

MICHAEL  LASANE:  I  can  tie  you  up. 

WEINSTEIN:  How  are  you  going  to  tie  me  up? 

LASANE:  With  some  rope. 

WEINSTEIN:  You've  got  a  gun.  How  do  I  know  that 
you're  not  going  to  kill  me? 

LASANE:  I'll  promise  you. 

WEINSTEIN:  Show  me  you  have  a  gun. 

LASANE:  Kathy,  do  you  want  me  to  use  it? 

WEINSTEIN:  No. 


LASANE:  It's  not  like  I'm  goin'  to  let  you  see  it. 

WEINSTEIN:  If  you  want  to  go  somewhere,  why 
don't  you  just  drop  me  off? 

LASANE:  I  don't  know.  Why  don't  we  both  just 
chill  out?  I  told  you,  don't  be  scared. 

WEINSTEIN:  How  can  I  not  be  scared?  What  if 
somebody  grabbed  you,  pushed  his  hands  over 
your  mouth,  forced  himself  in  the  car,  told  you 
he  had  a  loaded  gun,  almost  broke  your  jaw — 
wouldn't  you  be  scared? 

LASANE:  You're  just  gonna  have  to — 

WEINSTEIN:  Trust  you— 

LASANE:  I  didn't  say  anything  about  trust. 

WEINSTEIN:  Why  didn't  you  just  push  me  out  and 
take  my  car?  What  good  am  I  gonna  do  you? 

LASANE:  It's  not  like  you  got  hurt. 

WEINSTEIN:  You  don't  think  we're  here  on  this 
earth  just  for  what  happens  materially,  do  you? 

LASANE:  Oh  no. 

WEINSTEIN:  It's  a  bigger  purpose. 

LASANE:  Oh  yeah. 

WEINSTEIN:  But  you're  the  one  who  controls  what 
happens  by  the  decisions  you  make.  Why  don't 
you  just  start  all  over  again,  not  take  the  car,  let 
me  drive  you  somewhere.  So  you  can  be  safe  and 
so  you  don't  have  to  be  in  trouble.  If  you  leave 
me  with  my  car,  then  you  didn't  take  it. 

LASANE:  I  understand  that.  Is  this  the  book  you're 
studying? 

WEINSTEIN:  Yeah.  It's  about  motivation,  about 
why  people  do  what  they  do.  And  what  is  it  that 
motivates  you?  You  need  a  car,  right?  You  want 
to  get  away  in  a  car.  You  have  your  needs  and 
your  values,  like  Maslow's  theory. 

LASANE:  Are  you  gonna  show  it  to  me? 

WEINSTEIN:  This  is  Maslow's  theory  of  the  hierar- 
chy of  needs.  It  talks  about  self-actualization. 
See,  down  here  is  what  you  need.  If  you  don't 
get  your  needs  met,  then  it's  gonna  take  you 
longer  to  get  to  self-respect,  achievement,  con- 
fidence, and  finally  up  here,  to  self-fulfillment. 
That's  the  highest  one. 

LASANE:  So,  like  drive,  self-development? 

WEINSTEIN:  Mm-hmm.  And  you  need  faith  and  se- 
curity before  you're  ready  to  be  in  a  good  rela- 
tionship, and  be  in  cultural  activities,  and  not 
be  in  a  gang.  Were  you  ever  part  of  a  gang? 

LASANE:  Who  is  this  Maslow? 

WEINSTEIN:  He's  just  a  very  well-known  psychol- 
ogist or  philosopher.  A  common  misconception 
about  his  theory  is  that  one  need  must  be  high- 
ly satisfied  before  the  next  level  of  needs 
emerges.  Did  you  have  a  bad  childhood? 

LASANE:  Bad  childhood. 

WEINSTEIN:  How  bad  was  it?  You  weren't  treated 
very  good.  That's  for  sure. 

LASANE:  Are  you  hungry? 

WEINSTEIN:  Victim  of  circumstance.  Yeah. 

LASANE:  Want  my  soda? 

WEINSTEIN:  No,  I  think  I'd  be  sick  right  now.  I'm 
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too  upset.  You  look  to  me  like  you're  about 
thirteen — like  you  shouldn't  even  be  driving. 

LASANE:  Seventeen. 

WEINSTEIN:  You  know,  my  husband  and  I  are  set 
up  to  be  foster  parents.  We  signed  up  for  classes. 

LASANE:  My  brother  is  a  foster  child. 

WEINSTEIN:  My  son's  six,  and  1  had  four  miscar- 
riages. 1  tried  to  have  kids,  and  it  didn't  work, 
so  maybe  we'll  help  some  foster  kids.  I  didn't 
have  my  son  until  I  was  thirty-nine,  and  then 
the  older  you  get  the  harder  it  is  to  have  kids. 

LASANE:  I  want  to  be  a  parent  someday. 

WEINSTEIN:  Listen,  you've  got  to  give  something 
back.  I  grew  up  in  a  family  with  eleven  kids,  and 
my  father  was  very  strict.  He  beat  me  and  my 
sisters  and  brothers. 

LASANE:  Where  did  you  grow  up? 

WEINSTEIN:  Staten  Island. 

LASANE:  I  lived  in  Alaska. 

WEINSTEIN:  Did  you?  What  made  you  come  here? 

LASANE:  I  had  no  choice.  My  mom  and  my  fa- 
ther were  both  in  the  Army. 

WEINSTEIN:  Why  don't  you  change  your  life? 

LASANE:  Huh? 

WEINSTEIN:  Did  you  finish  high  school?  Did  you  go 
to  college  or  anything?  Or  think  about  it? 

LASANE:  Oh  yeah,  I  thought  about  it.  I  just  learned 
you  had  to  have  a  certain  something  to  get  in. 

WEINSTEIN:  You  can  get  in  if  you  work  hard 
enough.  I'll  help  you  get  in.  What  can  I  do  to 
help  you?  What  if  I  got  you  a  plane  ticket? 

LASANE:  What  if? 

WEINSTEIN:  Yeah,  right  now.  If  you  could  have 
things  be  exactly  like  you  wanted  them  to  be 
right  now,  what  would  you  do?  You've  got  your 
whole  life.  I  would  do  anything  to  go  back  and 
be  seventeen  and  know  what  I  know  now.  I'm 
a  Christian. 

LASANE:  I  am — 

WEINSTEIN:  A  Christian?  Then  you  need  to  pray 
and  ask  in  your  heart,  ask  God  what  He  wants. 

LASANE:  I  believe  in  God. 

WEINSTEIN:  But  the  thing  is,  if  you  don't  exercise 
the  choices  that  go  along  with  that,  then  you 
are  not  going  to  be  one  of  the  people  that  Je- 
sus takes  with  Him.  Eternity  is  what  counts. 

LASANE:  Maybe  I  know. 

WEINSTEIN:  You  can  have  peace.  You  can.  You 
can  make  a  prayer  to  God  and  say,  God,  just  let 
me  start  over.  You  got  a  girlfriend,  Michael? 

LASANE:  Huh? 

WEINSTEIN:  Well,  then  why  don't  you  make  a 
plan?  You'll  have  to  feel  committed  to  your 
goal,  and  a  start  is  to  believe  in  God. 

LASANE:  I  do. 

WEINSTEIN:  But  if  you  do,  there  are  a  lot  of  puzzle 
pieces  and  things  He  has  happen. 

LASANE:  I've  always  been  lucky  in  my  life. 

WEINSTEIN:  Yeah?  How  come? 

LASANE:  Because  I  always  took  chances. 


[Travelogue] 

AUTONAUTS  OF 
THE  COSMOROUTE 


B31  Julio  Cortdzar  and  his  wife  Carol  Dunlop, 
from  a  memoir  to  be  published  in  November  by 
Archipelago  Books.  Cortdzar,  who  emigrated  from 
Argentina  to  Paris  in  J  95  J  and  died  in  1984,  was 
the  author  of  several  novels ,  including  Hopscotch. 
The  book  documents  their  480-mile  trip  in  1982 
from  Paris  to  Marseilles  in  a  camper  they  called 
Fafner.  Without  exiting  the  highway,  they  stopped 
at  each  of  the  sixty -five  rest  areas  on  the  route  at  a 
rate  of  two  per  day.  Translated  from  the  Spanish 
by  Anne  McLean. 


WHERE  IT  WILL  BE  SEEN  THAT  DEMONS  DO 
NOT  SLEEP 

It's  always  like  this:  you  gradually  enter  a  zone  of 
pleasure  and  security  that  dissipates  the  feeling  of 
precariousness  always  latent  on  the  street,  in  the 
car,  out  in  the  open,  and  in  crowds.  Maybe  that's 
why — we  should  have  kept  it  in  mind — the 
Devil's  attack  is  more  honible  when  it  happens  in 
the  midst  of  celebration,  when  evil  chooses  to 
infiltrate  good's  territory  and  strike. 

It  happened  shortly  after  we  arrived,  when  we 
wanted  to  toast  our  first  motel  of  the  autoroute  and 
looked  in  the  minibar  for  the  two  ritual  bottles  of 
whiskey  and  ice  cubes.  I  filled  a  glass  for  Carol,  pre- 
pared mine,  and  we  sat  down  to  drink  and  smoke 
after  the  hot  bath  we'd  so  badly  needed.  When  I 
tasted  my  whiskey,  I  knew  instantly  that  I'd  fall- 
en for  the  old,  oft-repeated  trick.  Only  at  that 
moment  did  I  realize  that  my  minibottle  had 
opened  easily,  while  Carol's  had  resisted  as  all 
properly  sealed  lids  do.  My  drink  was  the  same  col- 
or as  whiskey,  but  urine  can  be  that  color  too. 

I'm  not  a  bad  guy,  I  don't  think,  but  I  never 
deny  myself  a  just  revenge,  even  if  it's  only 
mental.  I  think  it's  possible  simply  to  project  a 
desire  and  somehow  it  will  be  fulfilled,  just  as 
Keats  says  in  one  of  his  letters  that  it's  always 
good  to  make  prophecies  because  they  find  a 
way  of  making  themselves  come  true  later.  I 
thoroughly  desired  that  the  perpetrator  of  the 
prank  would  crash  somewhere  on  the  freeway, 
that  his  car  would  end  up  like  Juan  Jose  Mosali- 
ni's  bandonion  when  he  wraps  it  around  his 
knee  on  the  last  chord  of  a  tango,  and  that  the 
driver  would  not  suffer  any  serious  injuries.  No 
serious  injury,  but  later  the  doctors  would  diag- 
nose an  irreversible  hypouricemia  that  meant 
he  could  piss  only  drop  by  drop,  drop  by  drop, 
into  one  of  those  tiny  sample  bottles  the  doc- 
tors would  need  to  analyze  the  laborious  dose  of 
urine  daily  and  decide  that  in  any  case  it  was 
not  Johnnie  Walker  Red  Label. 
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A  VISION  OF  PARKINGLAND 

Eight  days  on  the  freeway  now. 

No:  the  freeway  is  precisely  what's  lacking.  For 
us  it's  nothing  more  than  a  background  noise  that 
habit  reduces  day  by  day,  that  we've  effortlessly 
likened  to  an  agreeable  echo  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  in  Martinique  or  Guadeloupe.  There  are  the 
same  intervals  of  silence,  the  approximation  and 
crescendo  of  the  next  break,  that  diastole  and 
systole  of  a  waving,  breathing,  sometimes  un- 
bearable resounding  volume  such  as  we've  known 
on  Martinique's  beaches  and  in  the  rest  areas. 

So,  as  seems  clearer  and  clearer,  our  expedi- 
tion is  first  and  foremost  a  navigation  of  this  archi- 
pelago of  parking  lots.  Little  by  little  we  become 
pleasantly  convinced  that  our  expedition  is  lead- 
ing, like  that  of  Columbus,  toward  a  totally  dif- 
ferent outcome  from  what  we  expected.  The 
admiral  was  looking  for  the  Indies  and  we  for 
Marseilles;  he  found  the  Antilles  and  we  found 
Parkingland.  For  us,  Parkingland  is  a  world  of  lib- 
erty. If  the  rules  of  the  game  oblige  us  to  explore 
two  provinces  per  day,  we're  not  going  to  leave  the 
country  because  of  that,  and  our  duty  does  not  de- 
prive us  of  the  feeling  of  doing  whatever  we  like. 
The  conduct  of  the  Parkinglandians  does  nothing 
but  multiply  this  feeling  of  liberty,  because  it  must 
be  said,  alas,  that  the  poor  things  proceed  in  a 
way  that — while  we  hesitate  to  pour  scorn  tin 
anyone — can  only  be  classified  as  idiotic.  One  or 
two  might  carry  in  their  hearts  the  seed  of  freedom, 
and  then  we  regard  them  with  respect,  we're  ready 
to  strike  up  a  dialogue,  to  lend  a  can  opener  or  chat 
about  the  weather.  But  almost  everyone  comes 
into  the  parking  lot  looking  like  they  have  full 
bladders  or  empty  stomachs,  and  these  looks  don't 
seem  to  be  replacing  intelligence  or  sensitivity. 
They  pee,  they  eat  (almost  always  standing  up,  al- 
most always  sandwiches),  and  flee  as  if  the  rest  area 
were  full  of  crocodiles  and  snakes.  Do  they  suffer 
from  Parkingson's  disease? 

OF  THE  TITANIC  STRUGGLE  THAT  THE  EXPLORERS 
UNLEASHED  AGAINST  AN  ENEMY  WHOSE  WEAPONS 
ARE  SILENCE  AND  PINCERS 

We  would  never  presume  that  this  expedition, 
no  matter  how  many  risks  and  vicissitudes  might 
arise,  could  be  comparable  to  the  one  Werner 
Herzog  imagined  (or  put  into  images)  in  Agairre: 
The  Wrath  of  God.  Here  there  are  no  Indians  or 
arrows  dipped  in  curare,  much  less  monkeys;  there 
aren't  even  any  Spaniards,  only  English  people,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  Germans  and  Belgians,  apart 
from  the  natives  who  somehow  give  the  impres- 
sion of  being  washed  away  by  this  international 
deluge.  The  natives  we  meet  in  the  rest  areas 
don't  seem  like  they  could  even  discover  a  cafe  in 
the  Latin  Quarter.  Our  slow  advance  from  north 
t(  i  si  uith  proceeds  without  wicked  ambushes,  dead- 
ly traps,  untimely  appearances  of  leopards  and 


serpents,  or  any  other  ot  the  many  calamities  that 
drove  Lope  de  Aguirre  to  kill  everybody,  including 
his  daughter,  before  disappearing  into  the  Orinoco, 
covered  in  mosquitoes  and  monkeys.  Granted, 
but  now  maybe  it  is  time  to  talk  ants. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  ant  is  a  charming  lir- 
rle  creature  when  found  meandering  over  a  table 
or  tryini!  tos<  ale  your  aunt's  ankle.  You'd  have  to 
be  pretty  despicable  to  take  pleasure  in  torment- 
ing an  ant,  who  will  bite  only  if  you  try  to  squeeze 
its  head  between  your  fingers.  There  is  no  one  I 
appreciate  more  than  an  ant,  paradigmatically  la- 
borious insect.  The  only  problem  is  that,  like 
Nazis  and  rock  fans,  ants  never  come  alone  but 
rather  in  overwhelming  multitudes,  and  the  charm 
ot  the  individual  dissolves  into  the  horror  of  the 
brutish  mass,  exactly  as  happened  to  us  last  night 
when,  as  we  were  getting  ready  to  rest  in  Fafner's 
warm  and  welcoming  belly,  we  discovered  that  the 
industrious  insects  in  question  had  climbed  up 
the  tires  to  invade  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
dragon,  and  that  while  740  of  them  tried  to  fin- 
ish off  a  stick  of  butter,  several  thousand  prolif- 
erated beside  the  salami,  the  salted  crackers,  and 
the  six  bananas  bought  that  very  day  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  a  robust  rice  a  la  cubana. 

I  don't  know  if  Carol  let  out  the  half- 
anguished,  half-outraged  cry  that  is  standard  in 
these  cases,  and  whether  I  seconded  it  with  one 
of  those  curses  I've  been  famous  for  since  way 
back  when;  I  do  know  that  we  launched  into  a 
choreographed  number  next  to  which  Fred  As- 
taire's  best  would  have  seemed  like  inane 
stamping,  and  that  in  a  few  minutes  we'd  beat 
the  hell  out  of  the  majority  of  the  evil  attack- 
ers. I  hardly  need  add  that  as  soon  as  we'd 
slipped  into  bed,  we  began  to  feel  in  regions 
rather  prone  to  itching  the  pincers  of  five  or  six 
ants  indignant  to  find  we  were  dislodging  them 
from  the  white  steppe  where  they  were  wander- 
ing in  full  Siberian  autosuggestion.  Killing 
them  was  easy,  but  Carol,  around  three  in  the 
morning,  discovered  that  along  the  plastic  edg- 
ing that  bordered  the  little  window  beside  the 
bed,  the  ants  had  initiated  a  procession  that 
was  perhaps  religious  but  no  less  unsettling  in- 
sofar as  they  were  marching  toward  the  part  of 
the  bed  where  we  had  our  feet.  Sweet  and  dis- 
creet as  ever,  Carol  did  not  wake  me;  her  sense 
of  sacrifice  combined  with  her  insomnia  made 
her  spend  two  hours  with  one  finger  in  the  air, 
letting  it  fall  gently  upon  each  new  ant  that 
crossed  the  ledge,  until  the  procession  lost  its 
mystic  drive  or  she  fell  asleep.  In  the  morning 
we  found  a  few  individuals  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  tracing  erratic  hieroglyphics  on  the 
floor,  ceiling,  or  pillows. 

As  you  can  see,  the  freeway  is  no  bed  o(  roses; 
had  we  not  reacted  in  time,  the  police  who  cir- 
culate in  the  rest  areas  might  have  had  the  hor- 
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da  VI,  by  Luis  E.  Camejo,  whose  work  was  exhibited  last  year  at  the  Havana  Biennial. 


rendous  surprise  of  finding  our  skeletons,  not  to 
mention  the  butter,  entirely  devoured. 

THE  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  DREAMS  ON  THE  FREEWAY 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  telling  each  other  our 
dreams  as  soon  as  we  wake  up  or  whenever  they  de- 
cide to  release  their  flashbacks,  we  kept  on  doing 
so  here  without  noticing  conspicuous  changes. 
But  four  or  five  days  after  leaving  Paris,  we  start- 
ed to  feel  a  growing  increase  in  acuity.  We're 
dreaming  ever  less  Rembrandt  and  ever  more  Van 
Eyck  or  Rogier  van  der  Weiden.  We  wonder  what 
can  be  causing  this  sometimes  unbearable  sharp- 
ening of  our  dreams.  Among  various  hypotheses, 
we  have  to  take  into  account  the  novelty  of  the 
stimuli:  the  presence,  lights,  and  noises  of  trucks, 
as  much  in  terms  of  the  permanent  traffic  on  the 
freeway  as  of  their  anival,  departure,  and  parking 
in  the  rest  areas  where  Fafner  shelters  our  sleep.  We 
spend  very  little  time  on  the  freeway,  as  our  dear 
reader  knows,  but  once  in  the  parking  lots  we  be- 
gin to  see  and  listen  to  the  trucks  that  come,  as  do 
we,  to  rest  awhile  or  spend  the  night.  Strange 
ephemeral  cities  that  form  at  night  in  some  rest  ar- 
eas, where  ten  or  twenty  heavy-goods  vehicles, 


not  to  mention  cars  with  trailers  or  camper  vans 
like  Fafner,  mingle  license  plates,  languages,  smells, 
and  sounds  from  many  countries.  Enclosed  in  the 
capsule  of  Fafner,  with  his  expandable  canvas  roof 
receiving  the  moving  beams  like  a  permanent 
magic-lantern  game,  while  the  mechanical  nois- 
es are  like  the  more  articulated  foreground  of  the 
continuous  clamor  of  the  freeway,  what  stimuli 
never  before  concentrated  around  us  unleash  this 
different  activity  in  the  dream  theater?  And  why 
does  this  stimulation,  unprecedented  in  our  usual 
lives,  outline  so  sharply  the  silhouettes  of  our 
dreams,  why  does  it  focus  rather  than  blur  them  I 
Unanswerable  questions,  but  meanwhile  we 
dream  in  a  different  way  and  we  like  it,  we  like 
it  more  and  more  even  if  we  dream  the  horrors 
that  befit  any  normal  being.  No  need  to  add  that 
as  soon  as  we  return  to  Paris  we'll  be  attentive  to 
what  happens  in  the  familiar  atmosphere  of  our 
home;  if  dreams  let  us  down,  as  we  fear,  we'll 
have  to  think  up  new  expeditions.  The  world,  af- 
ter all,  is  full  of  rest  areas  where  perhaps  await 
dreams  of  such  richness  that  they'll  be  worth  all 
the  outbound  journeys  and  even,  one  of  these 
days,  a  journey  of  no  return.  ■ 
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ESSAY 


SGHOOLHOUSE 
CROCK 

Fifty  years  of  blaming  Americas  educational 

system  for  our  stupidity 

By  Peter  Schrag 


An  1951,  when  historian  Henry  Steele  Com- 
mager  first  observed  that  "no  other  people  ever  de- 
manded so  much  of  schools  and  of  education  as 
have  the  Ameri- 
cans," he  couldn't 
have  dreamed  how 
much  more  would 
he  demanded.  Win 
the  Cold  War;  beat 
the  Germans  and 
the  Japanese  in  the 
battle  for  econom- 
ic supremacy;  out- 
duel  the  Chinese 
and  Indians  in  the 
training  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers; 
Americanize  mil- 
lions of  children 
not  just  from 
Southern  and  East- 
ern Europe,  which 
Commager  cele- 
brated, but  from  a  hundred  Third  World  cultures 
he  thought  little  about;  make  every  child  "profi- 
cient" in  English  and  math;  educate  the  blind, 
the  mentally  handicapped,  and  the  emotionally 
disturbed  to  the  same  levels  as  all  others;  teach  the 
evils  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  marijuana,  cocaine, 
heroin,  and  premarital  sex;  prepare  all  tor  col- 
lege; teach  immigrants  in  their  native  languages; 
teach  driver's  ed;  feed  lunch  to  poor  children;  en- 
tertain the  community  with  Friday-night  football 
and  midwinter  basketball;  sponsor  dances  and 
fairs  for  the  kids;  and  serve  as  the  prime  (and  of- 
ten the  only)  social- welfare  agency  for  both  chil- 
dren and  parents. 


' 


Some  of  those  things  were  on  Commag' 
Many  others  are  responses  to  more  recti  t 
mands  and  stresses,  particularly  the  rapidlm 

inggaps  in  e  ill 
between  thj 
rich  and 
everyone  els 
en  the  mane* 
it  any  wondjl 
so  many  Am  :| 
think  the  s* 
are  lousy? 

The  watui 
moment  wasfl 
ber  4,  1957 
half-centur 
when  the  S 
launched  S]  ::; 
the   world' 
Earth-orl 
satellite,  thirty 
ing    the    L 
States  into 
That  event  more  than  any  other  began  the  ]  .> 
of  nationalizing  the  task  of  the  schools.  Phu 
Edward  Teller,  the  patron  saint  of  the  H--ii 
called  it  a  defeat  worse  than  the  attack  or 
Harbor.  With  it,  declared  the  best-sellii 
ence-fiction  novelist  Arthur  C.  Clarke,  "the  ) 
ed  States  became  a  second  rate  power."  It  wa  1 1 
Senator  Henry  M.  "Scoop"  Jackson  of  Wa  i 
ton  (one  of  the  nation's  preeminent  Cold  i  > 
riors,  sometimes  known  as  "the  Senator  r 
Boeing"),  "a  devastating  blow  to  the  presi  < 
the  United  States." 

The  long  shadow  of  Sputnik  injected  n 
gency  into  America's  embryonic  space i 


Peter  Schrag  is  the  author,  most  recently,  oj  Final  Test:  The  Battle  for  Adequacy  in  America's  Schools  (New 
and  California:  America's  High-Stakes  Experiment  (University  of  California  Press) . 
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— more  money  for  rockets  and  satellites, 
■stablishment  of  NASA — but  its  greatest 
ct  was  on  our  educational  system.  Sputnik 
orced  prior  attacks  on  the  alleged  academic 
iness  of  American  schools,  and  especially 
lild-centered  progressive  education,  and  it 
ed  the  beginning  of  a  half-century  of  unin- 
pted  school-reform  efforts  that  continue  to 
day.  If  the  country  couldn't  shape  up  its 
dIs  and  produce  more,  and  better,  scientists 
engineers,  the  Russians,  who  were  said  to 
raining  scientists  and  technical  personnel 
pace  four  times  our  own,"  would  beat  our 
is  out.  In  this  way  the  Sputnik  crisis  bol- 
:d,  even  sanctified,  the  belief  that  the 
dIs  were  the  answer  to  virtually  every  major 
rican  problem  and  added  maintenance  of 
the  nation's  international  supremacy 
y      to  the  agenda. 

gf  orulent  criticism  of  the  schools  and  demands 
e  U-purpose  educational  remedies  were  hard- 
w,  even  in  1957.  For  half  a  century  progres- 
had  battled  traditionalists  over  matters  of 
1  rearing  and  schoolhouse  instruction.  In 
,  four  years  before  Sputnik,  historian  Arthur 
jt  Jr.  of  the  University  of  Illinois  had  pub- 
d  his  influential  Educational  Wastelands:  The 
'.at  from  Learning  in  Our  Public  Schools .  In 
>  came  Rudolf  Flesch's  best-selling  attack  on 
ressive  education,  Why  Johnny  Can't  Read;  to 
day,  there  are  those  on  the  fringe  who  assert 
progressive  education  was  a  socialist  plot  to 
e  Americans  stupid. 

)utnik  greatly  intensified  the  attacks.  "Our 
y  great  race  with  the  Soviet  Union,"  said 
Admiral  Hyman  Rickover,  the  "father"  of 
atomic  submarine,  in  1959,  "is  in  educa- 
.  Unless  we  in  the  United  States  can  solve 
educational  problems,  we  will  have  difficul- 
i  solving  our  other  problems.  ...  I  searched 
;nd  wide  in  Russia  and  Poland  and  could 
find  a  single  drum  majorette.  Nor  did  I 
1  of  a  single  school  where  the  principal  was 
x-athletic  coach."  It  also  sparked  the  pas- 
of  NDEA,  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
Act,  in  1958,  which  called  for  $900  mil- 
(then  a  sizable  sum)  to  beef  up  math, 
nee,  and  foreign-language  teaching  in 
srican  schools  and  colleges — it  would,  said 
senator,  "add  vastly  to  the  strength  and  se- 
ry  of  the  United  States  in  the  Cold  War." 
ess  there  was  "a  true  revival  of  learning," 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  the  country 
Id  be  headed  for  "national  disaster."  Thus 
in  the  escalating  federalization  of  kinder- 
en  through  twelfth-grade  education, 
he  upshot  of  Sputnik  and  the  various  eco- 
tic,  political,  and  social  crises  of  the  succeed- 
/ears — real  or  perceived — was  (and  is)  an  un- 


interrupted string  of  American  educational  re- 
forms, what  Stanford  University's  Larry  Cuban 
and  David  Tyack  have  called  a  "tinkering  toward 
Utopia."  The  list  is  long:  new  curricula  like  the 
SMSG  (School  Mathematics  Study  Group)  pro- 
gram (i.e.,  the  "new"  math),  PSSC  (Physical  Sci- 
ences Study  Committee)  physics,  plus  similar  pro- 
grams in  chemistry,  biology,  and  the  social 
sciences,  nearly  all  devised  by  academics  at  Har- 
vard and  MIT  in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s; 
compensatory  education  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged students;  Head  Start;  magnet  schools;  "com- 
puter-assisted instruction";  "open  schools";  team 
teaching;  class-size  reduction;  new  programs  for 
special  education;  bilingualism  and  Ebonics;  calls 
for  bigger  high  schools;  calls  for  smaller  high 
schools;  more  homework;  less  homework;  laptops 
for  all  students;  constructivist  math;  Discovery 
Learning;  Direct  Instruction;  merit  pay;  voucher 
plans;  "Whole  School  Reform";  Success  for  All; 
charter  schools;  KIPP  (Knowledge  Is  Power  Pro- 
gram) schools;  Edison  Schools;  Accelerated 
Schools;  school  accountability;  adequate  yearly 
progress;  high-stakes  testing  for  promotion;  exit  ex- 
ams; plus  an  alphabet  soup  of  similar  programs. 
Most  Americans  have  probably  been  exposed  to 
at  least  three  or  four  of  them. 

Along  the  way  there  have  been  endless  battles 
over  the  power  of  teachers'  unions,  creationism 
and  "intelligent  design,"  "secular  humanism,"  sex 
education,  and,  of  course,  school  prayer.  And 
there  have  been  countless  declarations  from  politi- 
cians, official  commissions,  business  organiza- 
tions, foundations,  editorialists,  and  academics — 
what  John  Mockler,  a  leading  California 
education  consultant,  has  called  "the  schools 
suck  industry" — that  our  schools  are  failing  us. 
Most  prominent  among  them  was  the  1983  report 
A  Nation  at  Risk,  issued  by  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration's National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education,  which  warned  of  a  "rising  tide  of  medi- 
ocrity." Americans  had  better  shape  up  their 
schools,  it  said,  or  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese 
would  beat  our  economic  brains  out: 

If  an  unfriendly  foreign  power  had  attempted  to 
impose  on  America  the  mediocre  educational  per- 
formance that  exists  today  we  might  well  have 
viewed  it  as  an  act  of  war.  As  it  stands,  we  have  al- 
lowed this  to  happen  to  ourselves.  We  have  even 
squandered  the  gains  in  student  achievement  made 
in  the  wake  of  the  Sputnik  challenge.  Moreover,  we 
have  dismantled  essential  support  systems  which 
helped  make  those  gains  possible.  We  have,  in 
effect,  been  committing  an  act  of  unthinking,  uni- 
lateral educational  disarmament. 

But  if  the  time  and  the  source  of  the  compe- 
tition were  different,  the  national  crisis 
metaphors  were,  and  to  this  day  remain,  pre- 
cisely the  same. 
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A  lot  of  the  touted  reforms  of  the  past  halt- 
century  have  been  discredited,  abandoned,  and 
forgotten;  according  to  Chester  Finn,  who  was 
himself  an  assistant  secretary  ot  education  dur- 
ing the  Reagan  Administration,  many  were  "ir- 
relevant and  probably  harmful."  Others  are 
currently  in  their  third  or  fourth  incarnation. 
What's  almost  certain  is  that  many  of  the 
things  educators,  scholars,  and  politicians 
thought  they  knew  tor  sure  in  the  1950s — such 
as  the  wisdom  ot  former  Harvard  president 
James  Bryant  Conant's  1L)5N  recommendation 
that  small  high  schools  be  consolidated  be- 
cause they  couldn't  offer  a  rich  enough  pro- 
gram— have  since  been  turned  on  their  head 
The  Bill  and  Melinda  Gates  Foundation  has 
spent  millions  to  create  small  schools,  because 
small  schools  are  friendlier  and  give  students, 
principals,  and  teachers  a  chance  to  know  one 
another.  Phonics,  which  replaced  "look-say" 
readers  like  the  "Dick  and  Jane"  series,  was 


in  every  classroom  by  2005-6.  SchoobH 
didn't  meet  the  goals  would  be  sanctioned 
increasingly  severe  measures,  including,  i 
treme  cases,  replacement  ot  the  entire  Mat 
Has  any  of  this  made  a  difference?  The 
answer  falls  somewhere  between  not  sur> 
not  much.  American  schools  do  try  to  se 
far  wider  spectrum  of  students  now  with  *| 
programs  and,  in  the  view  of  some  ex 
though  hardly  all,  are  (probably)  bettei 
ilu\  were  fifty  years  ago,  but  they  are  cert! 
not  good  enough,  nor  are  they  as  go< 
schools  abroad.  "Europe  and  Asia  are  g< 
ahead,"  says  Jack  Jennings,  the  former  st£ 
re<  ior  ot  the  House  Education  and  Labor  (I 
mittee  who  now  heads  the  Washington-1 
Center  on  Education  Policy.  "The  U.S.  i 
maintaining  its  national  advantage."  Sorr 
percent  of  Americans,  according  to  a  G 
poll  in  2006,  would  give  the  nation's  p 
schools  a  C  or  a  D.  Only  22  percent  give 


Scores  for  each  major  ethnic  subgroup  have  increased,  but  t 
achievement  gap  between  whites  and  others,  as  almost  everybc 

knows,  hasn't  come  close  to  being  elimina1 


replaced  by  an  emphasis  on  "whole  language," 
only  to  be  replaced  again  by  phonics.  The  cer- 
tainty that  additional  university  course  credits 
and  advanced  degrees  made  for  better  teachers, 
an  idea  on  which  billions  have  been  spent,  has 
been  followed  by  the  belief  that  they  make  no 
difference  at  all. 

In  the  1960s,  following  the  precedent  set  by 
the  NDEA,  came  NAEP,  the  National  Assess- 
ment of  Educational  Progress,  the  testing  pro- 
gram now  referred  to  as  "the  nation's  report 
card."  In  1965  came  the  federal  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  Title  I, 
which  has  directed  billions  of  dollars  to  school 
districts  with  large  numbers  of  low-income 
children.  This  was  eventually  followed,  in 
1980,  by  the  creation  of  a  separate  Department 
of  Education.  In  1989  came  the  first  President 
Bush's  America  2000  Program  (under  Bill 
Clinton  it  became  Goals  2000),  which,  among 
other  things,  called  for  a  90  percent  graduation 
rate,  and  vowed  that  U.S.  students  would  he- 
first  in  the  world  in  math  and  science  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  No  Child  Left  Behind 
(NCLB),  President  George  W.  Bush's  even 
more  ambitious  education  act,  was  signed  in 
early  2002.  It  requires  all  students  to  be  tested 
in  the  elementary  grades,  requires  schools  to 
get  all  children  to  "proficiency"  in  math  and 
reading  by  2013-14,  and,  in  theory,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  put  a  "highly  qualified"  teacher 


an  A  or  a  B.  Tellingly,  however,  they  rate 
own  children's  schools  much  more  highly. 
But  most  of  the  wise  men  and  women  ii 
field  will  inevitably  give  you  more  ambiguity 
clarity.  Even  the  most  knowledgeable  among  tj 
aren't  sure  what's  worked  and  what  hasn't.  N 
given  the  radically  changed  demography 
school  enrollment,  the  increasing  percentaf. 
minorities  and  immigrant  children  who 
school  speaking  little  or  no  English,  the  1 
tech  global  economy  and  escalating  deman 
higher  levels  of  education,  the  evolving  cor 
sition  of  the  workforce  and  the  vastly  greater 
portunities  for  women  in  professions  other 
teaching  or  nursing — is  it  an  easy  question  ti 
swer.  The  nation,  as  Ellen  Lagemann,  the  foi 
dean  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Ed 
tion,  says,  has  altered  its  conception  of  the  purp1 
of  schools:  "Now  we're  trying  to  tak 
students  to  high  levels." 


I 


_n  the  late  1950s  American  schools  were 
segregated,  and  a  lot  of  children  in  the  Sou 
f< need  to  work  in  the  fields,  didn't  go  to  sen1 
at  all  between  April  and  October.  Just  ten  d 
before  Sputnik,  nine  black  children,  protec 
by  federal  troops  and  braving  the  jeers  i 
taunts  of  a  white  mob,  integrated  Central  H 
School  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  There  w 
still  good  industrial  jobs  at  that  time  for  se;  '' 
skilled  workers.  The  word  "dropout"  was  har!  '''■ 
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I.  As  recently  as  1972,  nearly  78  percent  of 
lation's  schoolchildren  were  non-Hispanic 
t;  by  2004  that  level  was  at  57  percent. 
:  1972  the  percentage  of  Latino  children  in 
rican  schools  has  more  than  tripled,  to  20 
nt.  The  nation,  as  Chester  Finn  says,  now 
a  steeper  hill  to  climb.  We've  always  done 
at  the  top. . . .  Now  we're  trying  to  expand 
op."  Many  more  students  are  now  taking 
anced  Placement  and  other  high-level 
ies.  But,  Finn  wonders,  "are  we  cheapening 


scores  for  seventeen-year-olds  have  remained  flat, 
despite  the  large  increase,  since  1992,  in  the 
number  of  high  school  students  taking  advanced 
classes  and  earning  higher  grades.*  At  the  same 
time,  scores  for  each  major  ethnic  subgroup — 
whites,  blacks,  and  Hispanics — have  increased. 
It's  the  growing  percentages  of  black  and  His- 
panic students  in  U.S.  schools,  most  of  whom 
do  less  well  academically,  that  have  retarded  the 
growth  in  average  scores.  As  a  consequence,  the 
achievement  gap  between  whites  and  others  has 


currency?"  Even  at  mid-level  colleges  like 
le  in  the  California  State  University  sys- 
,  half  of  all  entering  freshmen,  having  pre- 
ably  completed  the  required  college-prep 
■ses  in  high  school,  nonetheless  are  made 
ake  remedial  instruction  in  English  or 
h  or  both. 

i  the  three-plus  decades  since  the  beginning 
AEP,  one  of  the  few  available  hard  (and  sup- 
dly  objective)  indicators  of  academic  achieve- 
it,  math  and  reading  scores  for  nine-  and  thir- 
-year-olds  have  increased.  On  the  other  hand, 


been  reduced,  but,  as  almost  everybody  knows,  it 
hasn't  come  close  to  being  eliminated.  "We're 
doing  better  on  college  prep,"  Stanford's  Larry 
Cuban  says,  "but  in  the  lowest  quartile  the  situ- 
ation is  no  better." 

A  roughly  similar  picture  emerges  from  the 
decline  in  the  scores  on  the  SAT,  the  entrance 
exam  required  by  most  of  the  nation's  selective 

*  To  be  fair,  NAEP,  which  tests  only  small  samples  oj 
students  and  is  distinctly  low-stakes — meaning  that  stu- 
dents have  no  incentive  to  do  well — may  be  itself  an  im- 
perfect measure. 
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colleges,  which  show  a  .small  gain  in  math 
since  the  mid-1960s  but  a  large  drop  in  read- 
ing. Given  the  changing  composition  of  the 
college-bound  population  and  thus  the  growing 
number  or  students  who  don't  come  from  the 
social  and  academic  elites,  the  significance  ot 
those  numbers  is  also  subject  to  dispute.  What 
may  be  more  troubling  is  that  the  absolute 
number  of  high-scoring  students,  those  with 
scores  over  600  (our  of  .1  possible  800)  on  the 
verbal  part  of  the  test,  declined  by  nearly  25  per- 
cent from  1973  to  1990.  (Because  in  1995  the 
test  was  "recentered" — by  lowering  the  scoring 
scale  so  that  it  corresponds  to  the  performance 
of  today's  students — more  recent  comparisons 
aren't  possible.)  That  decline  is  often  cited  even 


( lonservatives  like  economist  Eric  Hars| 
at  the  1  loover  Institution  and  Frederick  rl 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute  are  aba 
ly  certain  that  despite  large  new  invest! 
our  schools  are  no  better  and  probably 
Like  other  conservatives,  Hess  cites  inl 
tional  data  showing  that  while  the  natix 
tripled  its  educational  spending  since  1961 
spends  mote  money  per  pupil  on  schools 
Belgium,  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  1 
Japan,  and  many  other  nations, 

The  United  States  ranked  fifteenth  amoi 
thirty-one  countries  that  participated  in  the  0| 

[Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  ai 
velopment]  2000  Program  for  Internal  ion; 
dent  Assessment  (PISA)  reading  exam.  Iri 


by  educational  centrists  like  Christopher  Cross, 
the  former  director  of  the  Council  for  Basic  Edu- 
cation and  a  former  assistant  U.S.  secretary  of 
education,  as  evidence  that  American  schools 
haven't  gotten  any  better.  As  for  the  federal  pro- 
grams, he  says,  "By  most  reports  federal  grants 
have  not  made  great  progress  in  solving  the 
problems  that  prompted  them." 


Iceland,  and  New  Zealand  were  among  those  v 
outperformed  us  while  spending  far  less  per  pu 
The  results  in  math  are  equally  disquieting:  on  I 
1999  Trends  in  International  Mathematics  and  5 
ence  Study,  the  United  States  ranked  nineteentl 
thirty-eight  participating  countries.  Most  troubi 
is  that  America's  standing  actually  deteriorates  as  s 
dents  spend  more  time  in  school. 
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nushek,  in  a  similar  vein,  argues  that  al- 
;h  the  United  States  once  had  a  quantitative 
ritage  over  its  economic  competitors — a 
;r  percentage  of  people  going  to  and  gradu- 
from  college — even  that  advantage  is  evap- 
ig.  He  also  contends  that  reduction  of  class 
in  the  United  States,  which  ranks  high 
ig  both  parents  and  teachers  on  the  list  of  de- 
e  school  policies,  and  which  has  seen  class- 
s  go  from  an  average  of  twenty-seven  pupils 
50  to  seventeen  in  the  1990s,  has  produced 

no   discernible    improvement    in 

educational  achievement. 


kmid  the  cacophony  of  values  and  objectives 
rent  in  the  many  tasks  that  our  schools  are 
charged  with,  these  negative  verdicts  are 
_|.y  unanimous.  Richard  Rothstein,  of  the  lib- 
xonomic  Policy  Institute,  insists  that  "things 
gotten  much  better  than  they  used  to  be." 
e  are  pre-  and  after-school  programs,  small- 
isses,  and  better  special-education  programs. 
,  of  course,  "the  schools  are  integrated,  at 


What  makes  the  likelihood  of  success,  and 
the  measurement  of  outcomes,  even  less  cer- 
tain is  that  these  reforms  tend  to  come  in  cy- 
cles of  contradictory  trends:  The  initial  post- 
Sputnik  attention  was  on  elites — the  training 
of  scientists  and  engineers.  By  the  mid-1960s 
the  emphasis  had  shifted  to  poor  and  minority 
children — to  equality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity, ethnic  and  cultural  identity,  and  self- 
esteem.  Then,  with  the  economic  readjust- 
ments of  the  late  1970s  and  1980s — principally 
away  from  rust-belt  industries  toward  high 
tech — the  focus  again  turned  to  national  com- 
petitiveness. These  changes,  most  dictated  by 
state  legislatures  responding  to  what  they  saw 
as  yet  another  crisis,  have  famously  generated 
an  endemic  cynicism  among  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators— (a)  a  certainty  that  they  under- 
stand schools  better  than  the  politicians  do  and 
(b)  a  near-certainty  that  whatever  the  latest 
passion  in  Albany  or  Sacramento,  this,  too, 
shall  pass.  "Schools  are  conserving  forces,"  says 
Henry  Levin,  a  professor  at  Columbia  Teachers 


IE  MILITARY-STYLE  READING  AND  MATH  DRILLS  PROMPTED  BY  PRESIDENT 

SH'S  NO  CHILD  LEFT  BEHIND  PROGRAM  HAVE  PUSHED  OUT  HISTORY,  MUSIC,  ART, 

D  PHYS  ED,  AND  MAY  IN  FACT  BE  DESTROYING  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 


in  theory.  Claims  that  they're  the  same  are 
wrong."  But  those  are  measures  of  input,  not 
ut.  And,  like  many  other  liberals,  Rothstein 
sure  that  the  last  few  rounds  of  test-based  ac- 
itability  reforms,  Bush's  mandatory  No  Child 
Behind  test  program  in  particular,  haven't 
e  things  worse.  Because  the  military-style 
ing  and  math  drills  that  NCLB  has  prompt- 
re  pushing  out  the  teaching  of  history,  mu- 
irt,  and  phys  ed,  Rothstein  says,  NCLB  may 
ct  be  "destroying  American  schools." 
iane  Ravitch,  author  of  a  critical  history  of 
ressive  education  and  perhaps  the  nation's 
"nost  educational  historian,  has  arrived  at  a 
lar  conclusion  by  a  different  route.  She's 
iin  that  children  learn  more  now  than  she 
in  Houston  a  half-century  ago:  "I'm  aston- 
d  at  what  fourth  graders  learn."  But  she 
says  that  "in  history  and  literature  we've 
:  backwards."  In  the  Fifties  "teachers  had  a 
mon  idea  of  literature,"  and  classroom 
ing  anthologies  contained  a  lot  more  clas- 
literature.  Now  "that's  gone."  This  same 
ook  has  prompted  E.  D.  Hirsch,  of  the 
versity  of  Virginia,  to  create  a  whole  net- 
Is  of  "core  knowledge"  schools  that  empha- 
the  teaching  of  names,  dates,  places,  ideas, 
other  common  cultural  referents  of  edu- 
d  people. 


College,  who's  tried  a  lot  of  reforming  himself. 
"They  tend  to  conserve  existing  practices. 
Even  in  charter  schools,  parents  choose  tradi- 
tional stuff."  The  longest  stretch  on  earth,  it  is 
sometimes  said,  is  the  distance  between  educa- 
tion policymakers  and  what  goes  on  in  the 
heads  of  kids. 

Now  the  warnings  that  followed  Sputnik 
and  rang  through  A  Nation  at  Risk  are  ringing 
again — this  time  not  about  the  Soviets,  the 
Germans,  or  the  Japanese  but  about  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Indians.  A  report  issued  in  Febru- 
ary 2007  by  two  strange  bedfellows,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  liberal  Center 
for  American  Progress,  again  talks  about  a 
"looming  educational  crisis  that — if  not  ad- 
dressed promptly  and  effectively — risks  under- 
mining the  economic  prosperity  of  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans."  The  condition  of  our 
public-education  system  is  for  a  vast  majority  of 
our  students,  according  to  John  Podesta,  Bill 
Clinton's  last  chief  of  staff,  who  heads  the 
Center  for  American  Progress,  "intolerable." 
Sounding  like  a  classic  conservative,  and  citing 
a  familiar  "steady  decline  in  the  performance  of 
American  students  in  relation  to  students  in 
other  countries,"  he  concludes  that  everything 
the  country  has  done  over  the  prior  half-century 
has  come  to  naught: 
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Years  oi  well-intentioned — but  ultimately  insuffi- 
cient— reforms  have  been  unable  to  improve  overall 
academic  performance  in  the  nation's  schools — 

Despite  Steps  to  increase  per  pupil  spending,  tie- 
crease  student  teat  her  ratios,  strengthen  standards 
and  recruit  a  better-prepared  teaching  tone,  stu 
dent  test  scores  have  remained  stubbornly  flat  over 
the  past  55  years.  By  international  standards,  the 
U.S.  spends  far  more  than  other  nations  on  educa- 
tion— and  has  smaller  i  lass  sues  yet  receives  tar  less 
value  in  terms  of  educational  outcomes. 

In  fact,  a  lot  of  such  international  compar- 
isons lack  context  and  are  therefore  debatable. 
Because  of  the  relative  paucity  of  social  servic  es 
in  this  country — as  opposed  to  the  universal 
preschool,  health  care,  and  similar  generous 
children's  services  provided  in  other  developed 
nations — our  schools  are  forced  to  serve  as  a 
fallback  social-service  system  for  millions  of 
American  children.  In  addition  to  teaching  a 
far  greater  diversity  of  children  than  is  the  case 
in  other  nations,  our  educational  workers  must 


replace  the  skills  ot  the  bain   boomers 
they  retire,  as  they  soon  will,  the  picturet 
from  rosy. 

Yet  it  the  reformist  Sturm  und  Drang  i 
past  titt\  years  should  have  taught  us  any  K  i; 
it's  that,  when  the  assignment  is  nation,  i 
tense  or  beating  foreign  economic  competl  h 
the  schools  are  but  one  factor  in  our  arsenal- ; 
not  nearly  the  most  important.  We  woili 
Cold  War  despite  our  supposedly  lousy  schi 
Our  economy  prospered  while  the  Japanest  : 
tered  a  decade-long  depression  despite  the 
warnings  of  A  Nation  at  Risk.  As  nearly  all : 
ible  research  has  demonstrated,  social,  ecoi 
ic,  and  family  background  is  a  far  more  impc 
predictor  ot  academic  success  tha 

Sthe  schools  themselves. 
chools  do  make  a  difference.  The  st 
of  the  Hoover  Institution's  Hanushek  am 
colleagues   in  the  Texas  schools,   an 
William  Sanders  and  June  Rivers  in  Tenne 


Money  is  hardly  the  issue:  funding  for  public  schools  has  never  be; 
higher.  but  neither  has  the  number  of  tasks  charged  to  the  schoq 
which,  in  the  hope  of  getting  more  money,  they  have  eagerly  taken 


address  countless  medical,  social,  and  family 
problems  before  they  can  even  begin  to  think 
about  teaching  math,  reading,  or  history.  A  re- 
cent United  Nations  Children's  Fund  report 
ranked  the  United  States  next  to  last  among 
twenty-one  wealthy  nations  in  such  criteria  as 
material  well-being,  health  and  safety,  and  fam- 
ily well-being.  And  as  Getald  Bracey,  the  na- 
tion's leading  critic  of  the  "schools  are  failing" 
critics,  points  out,  tests  that  make  American 
schools  look  bad  tend  to  get  a  lot  of  attention; 
when  the  results  are  positive,  they  are  generally 
ignored.  Bracey  also  argues  that  many  of  the 
students  tested  in  other  nations  on  the  widely 
cited  TIMSS  (Third  International  Mathematics 
and  Science  Study)  were  two  to  three  years  old- 
er than  the  American  high  schoolers  with 
whom  they  were  compared  and  had  often — at 
age  twenty  or  twenty-one — taken  more  physics 
and  math  courses.  As  should  be  self-evident, 
"proficiency"  is  an  arbitrary  term. 

None  of  this  means  that  American  students 
are  doing  particularly  well.  Against  the  large 
and  growing  number  of  technically  trained 
people  being  produced  in  the  Far  East,  even 
marginally  better  public  schools  may  not  be 
good  enough.  And  considering  that  a  rapidly 
increasing  proportion  of  American  students  are 
coming  from  disadvantaged  populations,  and 
that  we're  not  yet  training  enough  people  to 


show  that  when  disadvantaged  students 
good  teachers  they  gain,  in  Sanders's 
Rivers's  words,  "an  extreme  advantage  in  td 
of  attaining  higher  levels  of  achievement."! 
students  with  such  teachers  for  five  year] 
more,  Hanushek  says,  and  they  can  overcJ 
their  handicaps.  Nonetheless,  it's  no  sej 
that  schools  serving  primarily  poor  and  mir 
ty  kids  have  fewer  qualified  teachers,  fel 
counselors,  shabbier  facilities,  and  inadeqtj 
materials.  The  dropout  rates  at  these  sch<| 
are  unacceptably  high,  and  college  attendal 
rates  of  African-American  and  Latino  stud^ 
are  disproportionately  low.  College  completl 
rates  are  even  lower.  Nor  is  the  importancil 
extra-school  conditions  to  academic  succesli' 
legitimate  excuse  for  unprepared  teachers  ;| 
administrative  indifference. 

But  the  lesson  still  holds.  More  so  than  ol 
er  modern  societies — and  after  a  generatior^i 
conservative  attacks  on  our  social-welfare  rt 
grams — the  United  States  tends  to  act  as  if  f 
schools  can  do  it  all.  Yet  children  who  col 
to  school  hungry,  or  with  vision  problems,  t 
with  toothaches,  and  who  pass  through  mt|c 
streets  to  get  there,  can't  possibly  be  expecijtt 
to  learn  as  well  as  healthy  kids.  Kids  with  I 
engaged  parents,  or  with  only  one  functioil 
parent  (if  that),  are  almost  certain  to  be  II 
engaged  in  the  classroom.  Money  is  hardly  tfc 
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Ji  :  funding  for  public  schools  has  never 
higher.  But  neither  has  the  number  of 
charged  to  the  schools,  which,  in  the 
of  getting  even  more  money,  they  have 
ly  taken  on. 

1848,  Horace  Mann,  articulating  an  es- 
|  il  element  of  the  nation's  newly  Roman- 
lid  irsuit  of  perfection,  declared  that  educa- 
!  "does  better  than  to  disarm  the  poor  of 
hostility  toward  the  rich;  it  prevents  be- 
>oor."  For  many  contemporary  Ameri- 
conservatives  particularly,  schools  have 


an  echo  of  A  Nation  at  Risk,  warned  about  the 
competition  from  low-wage  Indian  and  Chi- 
nese engineers  and  called  for  the  development 
in  American  students  of  "a  deep  vein  of  cre- 
ativity that  is  constantly  renewing  itself."  To 
achieve  the  required  "high  level  of  preparation 
in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, literature,  history  and  the  arts  [that]  will 
be  indispensable  for  everything  that  comes  af- 
ter for  most  members  of  the  workforce,"  the  re- 
port recommended  that  we  tear  the  existing 
school  system  apart  and  have  school  districts 


lis  spirit  become  the  surrogate  for  all  oth- 
pcial  programs:  progressive  taxation,  the 
ed-  income-tax  credit,  subsidized  housing, 

ersal  health  insurance,  community  ser- 
5,  and  so  on.  If  there  is  want,  change  the 
mis.  If  there  is  unrest  or  inequality, 
lge  the  schools.  And  if  the  schools  can't 
he  job,  create  a  new  structure  that  will:  a 
cet  in  which  schools — private  and  public, 
lar  and  religious — might  be  free  to  com- 

for  customers. 

December  of  2006,  the  New  Commission 
he  Skills  of  the  American  Workforce,  a 
p  that  included  a  number  of  former  highly 
id  federal  officials,  issued  a  report  that,  in 


hire  independent  private  contractors — "many 
of  them  limited  liability  corporations  owned 
and  run  by  teachers" — to  administer  the 
schools  and  give  parents  and  students  choices 
among  the  different  schools.  In  effect  this 
would  constitute  a  complete  privatization  of 
American  education. 

The  feasibility  of  the  proposal  is  as  dubious 
as  its  logic.  "What  secret,"  asks  Ravitch,  "do 
private  organizations  have  that  has  not  been 
shared  with  the  nation's  educators/  What  is  the 
logical  connection  between  privatization  and 
quality  education?"  Neither  Bestor  nor  Rick- 
over  nor  even  Reagan's  "excellence  commis- 
sion" ever  suggested  privatizing  the  schools,  but 
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perhaps  more  troubling  is  the  commission's  ab- 
solute confidence  that  it  only  the  schools  were 
run  right  we  would  he  able  to  compete, 
through  sheer  "creative  work,"  with  nations 
whose  wages,  even  tor  high-tech  jobs,  are  .1 
fifth  of  what  thev  are  here.  In  that  respect,  this 
report  is  no  different  from  every  other  warning 
we  have  received  these  past  fifty  wars. 


The  concept^  of  progress  and  decline  that  have 
dominated  discourse  about  educational  reform 
distort  the  actual  development  of  the  educational 
enterprise  over  time.  The  ahistorical  nature  of 
most  current  reform  arguments  results  in  both  a 
magnification  of  present  detects  in  relation  to  the 
past  and  an  understatement  of  the  difficulty  of 
changing  the  system.  Policy  talk  about  the 
schools  has  moved  in  cycles  of  gloomy  assess- 
ments .  .  .  and  overconfident  solutions,  producing 
incoherent  guidance  in  actual  reform  practice. 

— Tyack  and  Cuban,  Tinkering  Toward 

Utopia 


I 


.t  is  the  fashion  among  ed-policy  wonks  to 
complain  that  American  parents  are  too  satis- 
fied with  their  children's  schools,  and  the  work 
their  children  do,  even  as  these  kids  lag  far  he- 
hind  students  abroad,  whose  parents  are  much 
less  satisfied  with  both  the  schools  and  the 
schoolwork.  But  is  it  just  possible  that, 
notwithstanding  the  mad  suburban  scramble  to 
place  their  children  in  prestigious  colleges 
(much  of  which  also  has  more  to  do  with  social 
status  than  with  high  academic  achievement), 
American  parents  might  understand  something 
that  the  politicians  and  businesspeople  seem- 
ingly do  not:  that  academic  achievement  is 
only  one  element  in  the  future  success  of  their 
children,  that  the  good  life  depends  on  much 
more  than  high  grades .' 

To  say  that  the  latge  and  growing  gaps  be- 
tween the  very  rich  and  everyone  else  in  this 
country  are  simply  the  result  of  uneven  aca- 
demic achievement  is  just  plain  fatuous.  Even 
as  the  incomes  of  the  very  rich  soared,  the 
median  inflation-adjusted  household  income 
earned  by  college  graduates  was  lower  in  2005 
than  it  had  been  rive  years  earlier.  According 
to  census  data,  even  people  with  professional 
degrees  were  earning  less  in  2005  than  they 
were  in  the  early  1990s.  As  Berkeley  economist 
Brad  DeLong  points  out  in  the  web  journal  The 
Economist's  Vieu  . 

The  big  rise  in  inequality  in  the  U.S.  since  1980 
has  been  overwhelmingly  concentrated  among 
the  top  1%  of  income  earners.  .  .  .  It's  hard  to  .it- 
tribute  this  pattern  to  a  rise  in  the  premium  salary 
earned  by  the  well-educated  by  virtue  of  the  skills 
their  formal  education  taught  them.  Such  a  rise 


in  the  education  premium  would  produce  it 
smoother  rise  in  relative  incomes  amor 
whole  top  tenth  of  the  income  distribution. 

College  graduates,  it  should  be  obvious; 
more  on  average  than  high  school  drop 
But  that  doesn't  begin  to  explain  our  r  1 
growing  income  disparity,  particularly  tb  { 
between  the  top  1  percent  and  everybody 
or  why  that  gap  is  so  much  larger  in  the  Li 
States  than  it  is  in  Europe.  "Wage  inequt) 
as  Jared  Bernstein  and  Larry'  Mishel  of  the! 
nomic  Policy  Institute  wrote,  "is  drivena 
slew  of  factors,  of  which  differences  in  ei 
tion  are  but  one."  In  1967,  according  tot 
cent  study  by  MIT  economists  Frank  Lev 
Petet  Temin,  first-yeat  Wall  Stteet  lav 
earned  14  percent  mote  than  individuals 
other  degrees;  by  2006,  the  difference  hak 
creased  to  135  percent.  Additional  schol 
cannot  account  fot  such  a  change;  nor  caij 
pervasive  belief  that  education  is  birth  m< 
to  every  American  right  and  wrong — a  1 
long  embraced  by  Clinton  Democrats  as  r] 
as  by  Reagan  and  Bush  Republicans — be 
by  the  honest  person  as  anything  more  th 
distracting  illusion. 

Both  left  and  fight  have  been  obsessed  b 
centtality  of  schools,  the  former  because 
beholden  to  the  teachers'  unions  and,  in 
case,  honestly  wants  mote  tesoutces  for  sch 
the  lattet  because  of  its  dislike  of  social-wel 
programs  and,  lately,  its  ptivatization  age 
That's  also  led  to  profound  confusion  not 
about  the  quality  of  the  schools — which 
blessed  us  with  all  those  interminable  a 
ments  about  high-stakes  testing  programs—: 
about  what  theit  basic  objectives  should  be 
Tyack  and  Cuban  put  it,  "the  public  sch 
need  to  do  a  better  job  of  teaching  student 
think,  not  just  in  order  (supposedly)  to  re.'l 
an  ailing  economy  but  to  serve  broad  civic 
poses  as  well." 

Americans  are  far  too  hung  up  on  the  not 
that  in  some  past  golden  age  the  schools  v, 
better.  When  u-as  there  ever  such  an  age? 
people  who  blame  the  schools  fot  today's  ills 
themselves  products  of  schools  that  wete  un  : 
attack  for  similar  failings  a  couple  of  generati 
ago.  Are  the  schools  good  enough?  Of  cot 
not.  But  then,  they  never  were.  And  as  long  asi 
expect  schools  to  solve  every  cultural  and  e 
nomic  challenge  the  United  States  faces  inj 
ever-evolving  world,  as  long  as  we  continue  to  1 
ker  with  them  as  if  they  were  training  facilities) 
warriors  in  cold  wars  still  to  come,  they  nel 
will  be.  Perhaps  it  is  time  we  thought  of  schc 
as  places  where  our  children  might  simply  le; 
something — not  just  tor  our  benefit,  not  just  1 
the  nation's,  but  tor  their  own. 
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REPORT 


GOLD  RUSH 

The  coming  fight  for  the  melting  north 
B}>  McKenzie  Funk 


/r.r ••**'-!>•  v/  ,i  cry    oV  'Se^BagBfesS 


^n  the  first  full  day  of  the  sover- 
|.ty  operation,  the  captain  slowed 
frigate  and  we  took  out  the  ma- 
le guns  and  sprayed  the  Northwest 
age  with  bullets.  It  felt  pretty  good, 
as  foggy,  and  the  unpolluted  water 
2d  as  we  polluted  it  with  lead.  There 
no  life  we  could  see,  and  few  waves, 
wind  was  cold,  the  Arctic  Ocean 
ab  green.  There  wasn't  any  ice.  But 
iere  had  been  ice,  we  would  have 


'enzie  Funk's  last  article  for  Harper's 
azine,  "I  Was  a  Chinese  Internet  Ad- 
"  appeared  in  the  March  2007  issue. 


The  guns  were  C7s — American 
M16s  but  rechristened,  like  many 
Canadian  weapons,  with  a  patriotic 
"C" — and  most  of  the  shooters  were 
camo-clad  teenagers  from  Quebec's 
celebrated  22e  Regiment,  who  are 
known  as  the  Vandoos,  from  vingt  deux 
("twenty-two").  The  Vandoos  lined 
up  three  in  a  row  on  the  back  deck, 
each  of  them  held  in  place  by  a  stur- 
dy navy  man,  and  fired  away  in  the 
spirit  of  joint-operations  camaraderie. 
They  went  from  semi-automatic  to  ful- 
ly automatic  and  shot  more.  They 
switched  to  pistols  and  then  shotguns 
and  shot  until  the  deck  was  littered 


with  shells.  When  they  finished,  they 
kicked  the  shells  into  the  sea.  There 
were  journalists  on  board,  and  the  Arc- 
tic was  warming,  and  the  Canadians — 
a  peaceful  people,  a  people  who  take 
immense  pride  in  their  own  decen- 
cy— were  trying  their  hardest  to  seem 
violent,  dangerous,  prepared.  They 
were  baring  their  teeth. 

The  frigate  was  named  the  Montreal. 
It  was  the  length  of  two  city  blocks  and 
painted  warship  gray,  packed  with  two- 
dozen  torpedoes  and  nearly  250  people. 
There  were  sailors,  Vandoos,  and 
Mounties.  There  were  Canadian  wire- 
service  reporters  and  photographers 


rations  by  Christopher  Serra.  Engravings  from  "Who  Discovered  the 
lwest  Passage?"  a  story  in  the  September  1854  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine 
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from  at  least  two  in-flight  magazines. 
There  were  Inuit  dignitaries  and  ob- 
servers from  Nunavut  Tunngavik  In- 
corporated, the  pseudo-governmental 
Inuil  corporation  that  had  negotiated 
the  1999  creation  of  its  people's  own 
800,000-square-mile  territory,  Nuna- 
vut. Our  cruise  speed  was  15.5  knots. 
Our  fuel  stores  were  at  125  percent. 
With  diesel  taking  the  place  of  water  in 
the  auxiliary  tanks,  our  showers  were 
capped  at  two  minutes.  We  were  steam- 
ing north,  farther  north  than  the  Cana- 
dian Navy  had  gone  in  decades. 

Prime  Minister  Stephen  Harper  him- 
self had  made  the  long  journey  to 
Iqaluit,  the  former  U.S.  military  base 
that  is  now  the  capital  of  Nunavut, 
to  kick  off  the  operation.  In  the  previ- 
ous months  he  had  sparred  publicly 
with  the  American  ambassador  over 
ownership  of  the  Northwest  Passage, 
the  storied,  still  mostly  frozen  ship- 
ping route  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  across  the  top  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  military  had  been  re- 
ferring to  the  passage  as  the  Cana- 
dian Internal  Waters,  and  Harper 
had  promised  to  build  new  heavy 
icebreakers,  a  new  Arctic  warfare 
and  training  center,  a  new  Arctic 
deepwater  port,  and  a  new  Arctic  net- 
work of  undersea  sensors  and  aerial 
drones.  Now,  as  the  north  melted  and 
Arctic  shipping  promised  to  become 
viable  well  before  the  century  was  up, 
he  was  putting  boots  on  the  ice. 

There  had  been  sovereignty  opera- 
tions before,  including  Exercise  Nar- 
whal Ranger  in  2002  and  Operation 
Nunalivut  (Inuktitut  for  "the  land  is 
ours")  in  2006.  For  Exercise  Frozen 
Beaver,  in  2005,  Canadian  troops  heli- 
coptered to  Hans  Island — a  kidney- 
shaped,  half-square-mile  rock  near 
Greenland  claimed  by  both  Denmark 
and  Canada — and  planted  a  supposed- 
ly windproof  steel  flag  and  flagpole  that 
the  wind  toppled  almost  immediately. 
They  also  confiscated  a  Danish  flag, 
which  the  government  then  delivered 
to  Denmark's  ambassador  in  Ottawa. 
Despite  assurances  by  a  spokesman  that 
Danish  pastries  would  still  be  served  in 
the  cafeteria  of  Canada's  foreign  affairs 
ministry,  Denmark  nearly  sent  a  warship 
to  Hans  in  retaliation. 

Today's  was  the  largest  such  opera- 
tion to  date,  however,  and  it  was  oc- 
curring on  the  hundredth  anniversary 


of  the  Northwest  Passage's  hist  crossing 
(which  was  by  a  Norwegian,  though 
no  one  dwelled  on  that).  Its  name  was 
Operation  Lancaster,  and  its  stated  goal 
was  to  "project  ,i  credible  size  military 
force  over  a  broad  area  of  the  Eastern 
Arcric."  It  would  last  twelve  days  in 
all.  The  Montreal  would  lead  a  flotilla 
ot  two  navy  warships  and  two  coast 
guard  icebreakers  into  Lancaster  Sound, 
the  eastern  entrance  of  the  passage, 
and  patrol  back  and  forth  as  the  skies 
buzzed  with  Aurora  surveillance  planes 
and  Griffon  helicopters.  Meanwhile, 
the  Vandoos — accompanied  by  Inuit 
reservists,  there  to  ensure  that  no  ^nc 
was  eaten  by  polar  bears — would  take 
the  smaller  ships  t<  i  sh<  »re  and  set  up  ob- 
servation posts  on  both  sides  of  the 
sound.  To  the  north,  on  rocky  Devon 
Island,  would  he  Observation  Post  1. 
To  the  south,  on  glaciated  Bylot 


The  CANADIAN  TROOPS  WOULD  HOLD 

THE  HIGH  GROUND  FOR  MOST  OF  A 

WEEK,  SCANNING  THE  NORTHWEST 

PASSAGE  FOR  INVADERS 


Island  and  the  adjacent  Borden  Penin- 
sula, would  be  Observation  Posts  2  and 
3.  The  troops  would  hold  the  high 
ground  for  most  of  a  week,  scanning 
the  Northwest  Passage  for  invaders. 

But  all  of  this  would  be  preceded  by 
a  bold  display  of  Canadian  resolve:  a 
mock  interdiction.  After  watching  the 
machine  guns  fire  and  the  Maple  Leaf 
flag  flutter,  I  strolled  up  to  the  bridge 
and  stood  next  to  the  Montreal's  head 
officer,  Commander  Paul  Dempsey.  He 
and  his  crew  had  donned  green  hel- 
mets and  green  flak  jackets.  The  tadio 
crackled,  and  a  Canadian  approxima- 
tion of  the  voice  of  a  California  suiter 
filled  the  bridge.  It  was  the  supposed 
captain  of  the  Killer  Bee,  which  in  ac- 
tuality was  the  Goose  Bay,  a  180-foot 
Canadian  coastal-defense  vessel  that 
the  war  gamers  had  decided  would  be 
a  rogue  "American"  merchant  ship. 

The  Killer  Bee  was  four  miles  away  in 
the  fog,  sailing  a  course  that  would  in- 
tersect with  ours  in  an  estimated  tour- 
teen  minutes,  forty-two  seconds.  It 
would  not  say  where  it  was  going.  It 
would  not  say  what  was  in  its  hold. 
"Merchant  vessel  Killer  Bee,  what  is 


yi  uii  ..  argo?"  our  radioman  asked, 
is  Warship  336.  Again,  what  isM 
cargo?"  The  Killer  Bee's  answers^ 
brief,  rude,  American  in  their 
save  for  the  occasional  slipup:  "\; 
<il  cut  forty  miles  off  the  coast,  wj 
constitutes  international  waters11 
you  sure  you  have  the  authority 
questioning  me  out  here?  Can  yo 
tell  me  again  why  I'm  being  asked 
questions:'  You  guys  are  rhe  aim 
Canadian  government,  so  I'm  sur 
can  access  this  sort  of  inform 
somewhere  else." 

Dempsey  passed  a  message  to 
colonel  running  Operation  Lane; 
Christine  Whitecross,  asking  for  <. 
ance  to  send  over  a  boarding  [i 
and,  if  necessary,  to  initiate  "disaj 
fire."  The  sailors  on  the  bridge  pt 
into  the  mist  off  our  port  side.  W 
formed  the  Killer  Bee  that  we  wj 
be  boarding  it,  and  its  cap 
replied  that  he  wouldn't  be 
down  with  that."  The  en 
churned.  We  began  to  clostl 
gap:  700  yards,  600  yards, 
yards.  The  ship  appeared,  a 
aimed  our  50-caliber  machim 
at  it.  "Bullying  your  way  arc] 
the  ocean  is  not  a  way  to  fosti 
operation  between  our  two  count 
the  voice  told  us.  Dempsey  took 
the  radio,  commanded  the  Killer  B' 
remove  all  personnel  from  its 
decks,  and  directed  a  barrage  of  \ 
er  fire  1 ,000  yards  off  its  bow. 
smell  of  gunpowder  wafted  thru 
the  bridge.  The  nexr  barrage  was 
yards  off  the  bow.  Finally,  our 
millimeter  cannon  swiveled  toy 
the  Killer  Bee.  There  were  five  , 
booms  in  quick  succession,  five  pui, 
smoke,  and  then,  seconds  later,  a  s 
round.  The  ocean  in  front  of  the  h 
Bee  erupted.  Its  captain  relenteii 
thought  Canada  was  a  nation  of  pe 
keepers,"  whined  the  faux-Ameri 
For  the  next  500  miles,  we 
only  water  and  fog  and  an  occasi< 
glimpse  of  the  chutes  and  pinna 
of  Baffin  Island's  peaks.  It  wasn't  i 
10:00  A.M.  on  the  operation's  foi 
day  that  a  much-awaited  annoui; 
ment  came  over  the  loudspeaker: 
bergs  ahead.  We  rushed  to  the  port 
deck  where  rhe  officers  normally  g 
ered  to  smoke.  We  were  at  seve- 
two  degrees  north,  and  there  were  tl 
of  them:  two-  and  three-hundred- 1 
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s  that  towered  over  the  frigate, 
cebergs'  walls  were  riven  by  small 
rfalls,  and  chunks  of  ice  were 
g  off  into  the  sea.  The  bergs  were 
ng  south  toward  the  Atlantic, 
d  for  warmer  waters  where  they 
d  soon  melt  into  nothing.  The 
Vandoos  leaned  over  the 
*       railing  and  snapped  photos. 

his  was  the  year  that  drought- 
d  camels  rampaged  through  a  vil- 
n  Australia,  a  manatee  swam  past 


Alaska's  Shishmaref  village  decided 
to  evacuate  before  being  lost  to  the 
Chukchi  Sea.  Canadian  scientists  re- 
ported that  the  forty-square-mile  Ayles 
ice  shelf  had  broken  off  Ellesmere  Is- 
land and  formed  a  rapidly  melting  is- 
land of  its  own.  A  European  satellite 
showed  a  temporary  crack  in  the  ice 
pack  leading  from  northern  Russia  all 
the  way  to  the  North  Pole.  The  Na- 
tional Oceanic  &  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration announced  that  last  win- 
ter was  the  warmest  since  it  began 


isea  Piers  in  New  York  City's  Hud- 
River,  and  the  Netherlands  an- 
iced  that  its  famous  Elfstedentocht 
kating  race  might  have  to  be  post- 
ed forever.  Armadillos  reached 
heast  Arkansas.  Wolves  ate  dogs 
Jaska.  Fire  consumed  50  million 
s  of  Siberia.  Greenland  lost  a  hun- 
1  gigatons  of  ice.  The  Inuit  got 
onditioning  units.  The  polar  bear 
led  toward  the  endangered-species 
India's  Ghoramara  Island  was 
tly  lost  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Papua 
i  Guinea's  Malasiga  village  was 
tly  lost  to  the  Solomon  Sea,  and 


keeping  records,  which  was  in  1880. 
The  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Cli- 
mate Change  announced  that  eleven 
of  the  last  twelve  years  were  the 
warmest  in  human  history. 

This  was  the  year  that  we  began  to 
believe  in  global  warming — not  in  the 
abstract  science  of  the  prospect,  which 
most  people  could  already  passively  ac- 
cept, but  in  the  fact  that  there  was  mon- 
ey in  it,  power  to  be  won  and  lost,  scraps 
to  tussle  over,  profit  to  be  wrung  from 
crisis.  We  stopped  wondering  whether 
climate  change  was  real  and  started 
grappling  with  the  consequences. 


In  April  the  issue  of  global  warm- 
ing went  before  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council.  The  discussion  was 
led  by  Britain,  which  houses  its  cli- 
mate-change office,  the  Hadley  Centre, 
in  its  Ministry  of  Defence,  and  which 
had  recently  asked  its  chief  economist, 
Sir  Nicholas  Stern,  to  conduct  a  re- 
view of  global  warming's  likely  effects 
on  world  markets.  Stem's  findings  were 
dire:  The  cost  of  unchecked  green- 
house-gas emissions  will  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  losing  5  percent  or  more  of 
global  GDP  a  year,  every  year, 
forever.  We  are  on  the  brink 
of  an  upheaval  on  the  scale  of 
the  two  world  wars  and  the 
Great  Depression. 

Tropical  Africa  is  expect- 
ed to  see  a  9  to  14  percent 
^  rise  in  exposure  to  malaria  by 

around  2050,  a  5  to  10  per- 
cent drop  in  crop  yields,  and 
up  to  250  million  more 
people  affected  by  drought. 
Nearly  200  million  South  and 
East  Asians  will  be  threat- 
ened by  sea-level  rises  result- 
ing from  collapsing  ice  sheets, 
and  nearly  a  trillion  dollars 
of  regional  GDP  could  be  lost. 
In  South  America  maize  pro- 
duction will  fall  by  15  per- 
cent in  fifty  years  and  the  des- 
iccating Amazon  will  be 
pushed  toward  collapse,  its 
forest  replaced  by  savanna. 

"What  makes  wars 
start?"  British  foreign  min- 
ister Margaret  Beckett 
asked  the  Security  Council. 
"Fights  over  water.  Chang- 
ing patterns  of  rainfall. 
Fights  over  food  produc- 
tion, land  use." 
But  the  future  did  not  seem  univer- 
sally dark.  At  the  margins  of  the  crisis, 
some  saw  opportunity,  especially  in 
the  wealthy  nations  that  are  causing 
climate  change  in  the  first  place.  In 
the  short  term  in  Europe,  Russia,  Cana- 
da, and  America,  rain  will  still  fall, 
growing  seasons  will  extend,  agriculture 
will  expand,  and  wheat,  rice,  and  soy- 
bean crops  will  be  bolstered  by  the 
"carbon-dioxide  fertilization"  effect: 
The  higher  the  atmospheric  concen- 
tration of  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  a 
key  building  block  for  plant  growth, 
the  higher  the  yields. 
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Farther  north,  in  the  Arctic,  the 
"ice  albedo  feedback"  effect — the  fact 
that  sea  ice,  which  reflects  85  to  90 
percent  of  solar  radiation,  melts  to  be- 
come seawater,  which  absorbs  all  but 
10  percent — is  expected  to  keep  tem- 
peratures climbing  at  twice  the  cur- 
rent global  rate.  This  will  speed  up  the 
melt,  and  the  melt  may  speed  up  north- 
ern economies.  More  than  a  fifth  of 
the  world's  undiscovered  oil  and  liquid 
gas — 175  billion  barrels,  according  to 
one  estimate — is  thought  to  be  hid- 
ing in  the  Arctic.  The  less  ice  there  is, 
the  more  oil  there  is 
within  reach.  Mean- 
while, the  Northwest 
Passage,  along  with  its 
counterpart  across  the 
top  of  Russia,  the 
Northeast  Passage, 
could  someday  cut 
5,000  miles  out  of  the 
shipping  route  between 
northern  Europe  and 
East  Asia,  10,000  miles 
out  of  the  trip  around 
Cape  Horn  for  ships 
too  large  for  the  Pana- 
ma or  Suez  Canal,  and 
a  thousand  dollars  out 
of  the  cost— $1,500— 
of  sending  a  container 
to  Japan. 

The  $49  million 
grossed  by  Al  Gore's 
An  Inconvenient  Truth 
may  have  been  global 
warming's  first  true  fi- 
nancial windfall,  but  a 
new  mentality  is  tak- 
ing hold.  Reports  by 
Citigroup,  UBS,  and 
Lehman  Brothers  have  recently  ad- 
vised investors  on  how  to  wring  a  buck 
out  of  global  tailspin.  Citigroup's  re- 
port, "Climatic  Consequences:  In- 
vestment Implications  of  a  Changing 
Climate,"  released  in  January,  is  par- 
ticularly helpful.  It  highlights  invest- 
ment opportunities  at  seventy-four 
companies  in  twenty-one  industries 
in  eighteen  countries,  including  Aguas 
de  Barcelona  (drought-afflicted  Spain's 
"leader  in  water  supply"),  Monsanto 
(drought-resistant  crops),  and  John 
Deere  (more  tractors  needed  in  Amer- 
ica as  drought  wipes  out  Australia's 
wheat  exports).  It  shows  a  graph  of 
the  six  top  natural-gas-producing 


countries  in  the  world.  Four  of  them — 
Russia,  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Norway — are  Arc- 
tic nations. 


M 


i  4 


_y  bunkmate  on  the  Montreal 
was  a  man  I'll  call  Sergeant  Strong,  a  tall 
Canadian  in  his  forties  who  had  a  thick 
brown  mustache  and  a  runner's  build 
and  wore  a  dark  beret  with  a  gold  crest. 
He  had  killed  people  in  the  Balkans, 
Afghanistan,  and  places  he  would  not 
specify,  and  every  time  I  pulled  out  my 
camera,  he  stepped  out  of  view.  He  did 


hever  in  the  basic  boots-on-tl  - 
premise  of  Operation  Lancaster :) 
put  a  trailer  on  the  island,"  h 
"Two  guys,  two  months  at  a  time 
them  TVs  and  VCRs.  And  gue 
Problem  solved." 

The  sergeant  had  a  partner,  K  s 
Corporal  Bradley,  a  giant  videe 
pher  with  whatever  the  opposit 
Napoleon  complex  is.  Bradley's 
tache  was  gray  and  waxed  into  di  I 
barbs,  and  he  wore  noise-cam 
headphones  even  when  he  wli 
filming.  He  walked  like  a  hunc 


not  want  me  to  use  his  real  name.  He 
was  a  patriot  and  a  lifelong  soldier,  and 
recently  he'd  become  a  reporter  for 
Canadian  Arn\y  News .  He  roamed  the 
ship  with  a  pair  of  N  ikons  slung  from  his 
shoulders.  We  first  met  on  the  back 
deck,  near  the  helicopter  hangar,  arid  he 
immediately  asked  who  I  thought 
owned  the  Northwest  Passage.  I  said  I 
wasn't  sure.  "It's  ours,"  he  told  me.  "It's 
tucking  ours."  Then  he  shared  his  so- 
lution tor  the  territorial  dispute  over 
Hans  Island.  "We  should  just  nuke  Den- 
mark," he  said.  He  was  kidding,  of 
course.  Canada  has  no  nuclear  weapons. 
His  real  solution  was  more  typically 
Canadian,  and  it  revealed  him  as  a  he- 


through  the  bowels  of  the  Mont 
constantly  hitting  his  head  on  d 
ways.  The  three  of  us,  it  turned 
would  be  part  of  the  landing  t 
forming  Observation  Post  1  on  Dt 
Island.  We  would  be  joining  e| 
Vandoos  and  four  Inuit — resen 
outfitted  with  red  cotton  hoodies 
known  as  Canadian  Rangers — 1< 
ashore  at  Dundas  Harbor,  a  sha 
fjord  where  the  Royal  Canac 
Mounted  Police  had  manned  its  ( 
outpost  in  the  1920s.  Back  then, 
constables  had  been  lost  to  s 
inflicted  gunshots  to  the  head: 
first,  a  suicide;  the  second,  an  ap 
ent  waltus-hunting  mishap. 
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,vo  days  before  our  "insertion," 
h  is  what  everyone  insisted  on  call- 
>ur  mission  to  Devon,  we  were  al- 
d  to  take  a  tour  of  the  Montreal's 
jtions  room — a  cave  of  damp  air  lit 
by  radar  and  sonar  screens  and  low 
lights.  Inside  we  met  the  ship's 
:rwater-warfare  officer.  "Could  you 
~t  a  passing  submarine?"  I  asked, 
ould  not.  The  ship  couldn't  drop 
ir  rays   in  the  water  without 
TO  permission.  "They'd  wonder 
we  were  asking,"  he  said.  "And  if 
if  id  detect  something  we'd  say,  'Hey, 
3und  your  sub,'  and  the  Americans 
Id  say,  'No  you  didn't,'  and  we'd 
Yes  we  did.'  It's  a  touchy  subject." 
:ed  about  the  relative  size  of  the 
navies.  "The  Americans,  jeez,  I 
t  count  how  many  ships  they  have. 
y  have  60,000  people  working  in 
folk  alone.  On  one  base.  That's  as 
iy  as  we  have  in  our  entire 
;d  forces.  They  have  massive 
s.  Massive.  And  we're  obvi- 
/,  you  know,  small."  Our  tour 
ie  interjected:  "But  we  can 
ch  above  our  weight  class." 
officer  agreed.  "Yeah,  we 
:h  above  our  weight  class." 
>ne  deck  below  the  ops  room 
the  lower-ranks  mess,  and  I  went 
e  one  afternoon  to  hear  Commis- 
er  Ann  Meekitjuk  Hanson,  the  for- 
head  of  Nunavut,  address  the 
ps.  She  told  them  about  her  child- 
i  speaking  only  Inuktitut,  her  forced 
cation  to  Toronto  for  schooling, 
her  Canadianized  life  in  journalism 
politics.  "I  have  to  disabuse  south- 
:rs  of  their  igloo  notions,"  she  said, 
i  explain  that  there's  more  to  us 
i  drumming  and  throat  singing."  A 
)r  named  Roberts,  one  of  perhaps 
black  people  on  the  entire  ship, 
d  how  climate  change  was  affecting 
Inuit  way  of  life.  The  commission- 
aid  that  autumn  was  getting  no- 
ably  later,  and  that  they  were  hav- 
vl  difficulties  forecasting  weather  and 
i  :onditions;  now  there  were  only  six 
;c  oris  rather  than  the  traditional  eight, 
showed  us  slides  of  her  homeland 
put  a  cassette  into  a  boom  box  to 
some  throat-singing  music  for  us. 
!  vfter  Commissioner  Hanson  fin- 
si  'd  explaining  how  her  culture  was 
"ig  wiped  out,  I  walked  down  the 
ip  and  found  Sergeant  Strong  in  our 
1  mess,  once  again  promoting  his 


plan  for  Hans  Island.  "It  could  be  some- 
thing as  simple  as  putting  a  couple  of 
guys  up  there  with  a  trailer,"  he  told  a 
reporter  from  one  of  the  in-flight  mag- 
azines. "How  much  would  that  cost? 
The  problem  would  just 


L 


go  away. 


fast  October,  I  traveled  to  Van- 
couver to  meet  Michael  Byers,  the  for- 
mer director  of  Duke  University's  Cana- 
dian Studies  Program  and  an  expert  on 
Canadian  security  and  sovereignty.  By- 
ers, who  is  a  young-looking  forty  years 
old  and  has  two  days'  worth  of  beard 
every  day,  had  recently  returned  home, 
surrendering  his  U.S.  green  card  to  a 
border  guard  in  a  burst  of  patriotism. 
He  had  taken  a  position  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia,  and  I  was 
invited  to  sit  in  on  his  graduate  seminar 
on  climate  change,  a  ten-person  class 


"We  should  just  nuke  Denmark, 

he  said.  he  was  kidding, 

of  course.  canada  has  no 

nuclear  weapons 


held  in  a  corner  room  with  tall  win- 
dows looking  out  on  tall  fir  trees.  When 
I  walked  in  fifteen  minutes  late,  a  lanky 
student  named  Ryder  McKeown  was 
delivering  a  PowerPoint  presentation 
called  "Climate  Change  and  National 
Security."  He  wore  jeans  and  glasses 
and  Puma  sneakers  that  happened  to  be 
red,  white,  and  blue. 

"Given  the  choice  between  starving 
and  raiding,"  one  or  McKeown's  slides 
read,  "people  raid."  He  wasn't  talking 
about  refugees  from  the  tropics — at  least 
not  just  them.  The  United  States  has  a 
worsening  water  shortage,  he  said,  and 
Canada  has  20  percent  of  the  world's 
freshwater.  He  described  "fantastic 
schemes"  to  export  it  across  the  border 
in  bulk,  including  one  proposal  to  divert 
Canadian  rivers  to  run  southward  rather 
than  northward.  In  another  plan,  fjords 
in  British  Columbia  would  be  dammed 
at  one  end  and  filled  with  freshwater; 
tankers  would  arrive,  top  up,  and  chug 
south  to  Los  Angeles.  "We  have  it,"  he 
said.  "They  want  it." 

Byers  jumped  in.  "We  are  talking 
about  300  million  people  with  the 
world's  largest  military  and  with  a  des- 


perate need  for  water,"  he  said,  "and 
to  some  degree  the  constraints  of  in- 
ternational law  will  fade  into  the  back- 
ground. But  luckily  water  conserva- 
tion is  much  cheaper  than  enormous 
engineering  projects.  They'll  find  it 
hard  to  justify  the  expense." 

The  discussion  turned  to  the  North- 
west Passage,  where  the  United  States 
has  twice  enraged  Canadian  national- 
ists by  sending  ships  through  without 
asking  permission.  The  1969  voyage 
of  the   S.S.   Manhattan,   an   ice- 
strengthened  supertanker  that  tested 
the  frozen  route's  viability  for  trans- 
porting North  Slope  oil  (the  verdict: 
not  yet),  led  to  1970  legislation  in 
the  Canadian  Parliament  that  assert- 
ed Ottawa's  right  to  control  Arctic 
traffic,  which  in  turn  led  to  failed 
eleventh-hour  maneuvering  to  fore- 
stall the  new  law  by  Henry  Kissinger 
and  the  U.S.  State  Department, 
then  to  a  retaliatory  cut  in  U.S. 
imports  of  Canadian  oil.  The 
1985  crossing  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  icebreaker  Polar  Sea  led 
to  more  uproar  and  the  negotia- 
tion of  an  informal  "don't  ask, 
don't  tell"  policy:  Before  making 
any  transits  of  the  passage,  the 
Coast  Guard  now  notifies  Canada 
(without  exactly  asking);  Canada 
agrees  never  to  tell  its  neighbor  no.  As 
the  ice  melts  and  the  world's  oil  de- 
posits dry  up,  it's  a  policy  few  believe 
will  hold.  American  submarines  al- 
ready use  the  passage  to  travel  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
and  I  had  heard  unprovable  tales  of 
Inuit  hunters  mistaking  those  subs  for 
whales  and  shooting  at  them,  only  to 
have  their  bullets  bounce  off. 

"We  are  talking  about  moving 
from  a  country  that,  in  practical 
terms,  had  two  coastlines,  to  one 
that  now  has  three  coastlines,"  Byets 
said.  "And  we're  being  told  that  our 
new  third  coastline  isn't  subject  to 
full  Canadian  jurisdiction — that  it's 
the  wild,  wild  West."  He  said  that 
drug  smuggling,  gun  smuggling,  ille- 
gal immigration,  and  environmental 
damage  could  go  unchecked  if  Cana- 
da didn't  take  control. 

McKeown  suggested  there  was  a 
deeper  threat  as  well.  As  divisive  as 
the  Notthwest  Passage  may  be,  he  said, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
drawn  together  in  times  of  crisis — not 
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pulled  apart.  He  rattled  oft  examples  of 
border  cooperation:  the  Perma- 
nent Joint  Board  on  Defense  in  1940, 
NATO  in  1948,  NORAD  in  1958,  the 
Smart  Border  Declaration  in  2001.  In 
the  mid-1950s,  the  Distant  Early  Warn- 
ing Line — fifty-eight  Soviet-tacing 
radar  posts — was  built  with  mostly 
American  money  on  mostly  Canadian 
land.  It  climate  change  is  truly  as  dis- 
ruptive as  both  world  wars,  might 
Canada  be  drawn  into  an  inescapable 
embrace  with  America? 

McKeown  was  running  out  of  time, 
so  he  raced  through  his  last  slides,  lay- 
ing out  a  climate-change  scenario  de- 
signed to  "stretch  our  way  ot  thinking": 
First,  rising  seas  flood  Bangladesh,  Mum- 
bai,  and  Shanghai.  Refugee  applica- 
tions then  flood  Canada.  A  terrorist 
group  based  in  Canada  soon  attacks 
America.  The  United  States  closes  its 
borders.  In  retaliation,  Canada  ceases 
water  exports.  But  then,  as  immigrants 
sneak  in  from  the  Arctic  and  Russian 
and  Chinese  subs  cruise  the  Northwest 
Passage,  Canada  asks  for  America's  help. 
It  offers  unfettered  access  to  its  resources 
in  return  for  security.  "Canada,"  Mc- 
Keown concluded,  "remains  an  inde- 


pendent country   in  name  only. 

Byers  let  that  sink  in.  "It  we're  in  a 
Mad  Max  world,  when  things  are  in- 
creasingly dangerous  and  it's  survival 
ot  the  tirtest,"  he  said,  "it's  not  im- 
plausible to  argue  th.it  our  future  is 
bound  to  the  United  States."  He  was 
playing  devil's  advocate.  It  worked. 
The  class  erupted.  "Integration  is  a 
slippery  slope,"  said  McKeown.  A  stu- 
dent on  the  far  side  of  the  room  agreed. 
"We  could  lose  our  central-banking 
independence,  our  monetary  inde- 
pendence, our  social  democratic  Cana- 
dianism,"  he  said.  "Our  sovereignty  is 
us,  right.'  Without  it  we  lose  indepen- 
dent policy  all  over  the  board." 

"Has  anyone  here  been  to  Puerto 
Rico?"  Byers  asked.  "Is  it  part  of  the 
United  States?"  The  students  answered 
that  it  was  a  commonwealth,  a  pro- 
tectorate. "They're  American  citi- 
zens— sort  of — but  they  can't  vote," 
one  said.  "They  don't  have  minimum- 
wage  standards,"  said  another. 

"There  are  a  lot  ot  people  who  sup- 
port gteater  integration  with  the  Unit- 
ed States,"  Byers  concluded,  "and 
they're  all  under  the  assumption  that 
we  would  become  the  next  Califor- 


nia— that  we  would  become  a 
But  someone  once  told  me  thi 
l  Canadians  need  to  pay  more  atte 
to  Puetto  Rico."  A  student  si 
a<  r<  iss  from  me  spoke  up.  "They  \ 
definitely  never  give  us  the  von 
said.  "They  don't  want  thirty  m 
more  Democrats." 

The  class  burst  into  laughter,  i 
was  short-lived.  "The  United  St; 
no  longer  a  democracy  at  the  ft 
level,"  someone  said,  "and  I  don't}! 
to  see  us  becoming  subjects  of  a  d 
totalitarian  military  state.  The 
quest  ii  m  is,  What  are  our  alternat 
I  think  an  alliance  with  Europe  wj 
make  a  lot  of  sense  for  us."  I  w. 
minded  of  a  Canadian  radio  co 
some  years  ago  in  which  listeners 
challenged  to  come  up  with  a  na 
al  slogan  equivalent  to  "as  Amet ic 
apple  pie."  The  winning  entry 
Canadian  as  possible 
der  the  circumstances 
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rur  insertion  onto  Devon  I 
began  widi  a  frenzy  of  packing  and 
reading  and  sorting  through  foo< 
tions  in  the  helicopter  hangar.  A 
ladder  was  soon  thrown  over  the  siJ 


lontreal,  and  we  put  on  black  life 
ts  and  climbed  down  to  a  Zodiac 
lat  was  pitching  on  six-foot  seas. 
Vandoos'  sergeant,  Dany  Saleh, 
first.  The  surprisingly  graceful 
ey,  all  300  or  so  pounds  of  him, 
last.  We  filled  the  front  of  the 
ic  with  rucksacks  and  ration  packs 
veapons,  and  then  we  zipped  across 
>cean  until  the  Moncton,  a  small 
up  just  shorter  than  a  hockey  rink 
upposedly  better  than  the  Montreal 
idings,  appeared  out  of  the  haze, 
caled  its  ladder  and  formed  a  buck- 
igade  to  unload  the  gear.  The 
.ton  was  homey — its  crew  consist- 
forty  reservists — and  so  tight  on 
:  that  the  Vandoos  had  to  set  up 
n  the  hallways.  Most  of  its  sailors 
as  new  to  the  Arctic  as  we  were. 
!  known  Devon  Island  only  as  the 
f  NASA's  Mars  on  Earth  project, 
lich  investigators  attempt  to  live 
rocky,  frigid,  arid  analogue  to  the 
Planet,  and  I  was  surprised  by  its 
ty  when  we  approached  the  next 
It  loomed  large  even  from  thirty 
s  out,  its  glaciers  pouring  down 
desolate  3,000-foot  peaks.  The 
vas  gone,  the  sun  was  high,  and 


icebergs  kept  floating  past.  The  water 
was  milky,  glacial.  An  Aurora  surveil- 
lance plane  appeared  and  made  a  triple 
pass  above  us,  plumes  of  smoke  trailing 
behind  its  four  props. 

We  sailed  in  from  the  east,  and  as  we 
turned  the  corner  into  the  fjord,  we 
were  surprised  by  a  ship  sneaking  up 
from  the  west:  the  Russian-flagged, 
Australian-chartered,  6,600-ton 
Akademik  loffe.  It  was  a  tour  boat.  I 
recognized  it  from  the  watchman's  pic- 
ture book,  in  which  its  photo  was  sand- 
wiched between  images  of  Danish  war- 
ships and  surveillance  aircraft.  The 
loffe 's  ice  pilot  radioed  over.  "Good  af- 
ternoon, Warship  708,  this  is  the 
Akademik  loffe.  We  are  a  small  pas- 
senger ship,  an  expedition  ship.  We 
have  many  Canadians — myself  in- 
cluded— onboard."  His  voice  had  a 
slight  tremor  to  it.  "It  looks  like  you'll 
be  into  Dundas  Harbor  before  us,  so 
we'll  be  sure  to  stay  out  of  your  way." 
The  officers  on  the  Moncton  snickered 
and  rolled  their  eyes,  pleased  at  the 
fear  they  generated.  "You're  damn 
right,"  one  said.  "I  can't  believe  he 
called  us  before  we  called  him,"  said 
another.  It  was  reminiscent  of  the  con- 


frontation with  the  Killer  Bee,  only  this 
time  with  a  real,  albeit  Canadian,  foe. 

Our  warship  surged  past  the  tour  boat 
and  arced  a  dramatic  right  turn 
into  the  fjord.  We  then  slowed  to  a 
crawl.  Our  fifty-year-old  charts,  it  turned 
out,  couldn't  tell  us  how  deep  the  har- 
bor was,  and  the  captain  was  worried 
that  we  might  run  aground.  We  took 
depth  soundings  and  peered  into  the 
silty  water.  The  charts  said  it  was  thir- 
ty feet  deep.  Our  sonar  said  it  was  more 
than  two  hundred.  Best  to  stay  put.  We 
dropped  anchor  a  mile  offshore  and  be- 
gan the  slow  process  of  readying  the 
Zodiacs.  The  Akademik  loffe  steamed 
past  us  and  anchored  a  half-mile  clos- 
er. As  Sergeant  Saleh  and  others  put  on 
orange  survival  suits  and  the  crew  of 
the  Moncton  put  on  baby-blue  helmets, 
the  loffe  put  boats  in  the  water.  "They're 
beating  us!"  someone  yelled.  A  hun- 
dred tourists  made  it  to  shore  before 
our  dozen  soldiers  were  off  the  ship. 

The  Canadian  Forces  reached  the 
narrow,  rocky  beach  just  as  the  loffe's 
tourists  were  finishing  their  stroll.  The 
tourists  were  white-haired  and  frail  and 
dressed  in  matching  blue-and-yellow 
Gore-Tex  jackets.  They  had  paid  as 


It  is  what  makes  incubators,  baby  bottles 
and  car  seats  possible.  It  is  chemistry. 


much  as  $8,845  apiece  to  see  the  vast, 
empty  Arctic.  Cameras  and  binoculars 
hung  from  then  necks.  They  seemed 
i  onfused.  The  Vandoos  shouldered 
their  hundred-pound  packs  and  strug- 
gled mightily  up  the  beach,  grunting, 
assault  ntles  in  hand.  They  proceeded 
across  the  soggy  tundra,  their  hoots 
sinking  into  the  mud  with  every  step. 
One  of  the  guides  from  the  luffe,  a  man 
from  Seattle  with  a  bushy  beard  and  a 
brown  fedora,  interrupted  this  long 
march  to  remind  us  ro  "leave  no 
trace" — Devon's  environment  was  frag- 
ile. Sergeant  Strong  looked  at  the 
American.  "A  lot  of  us  have  spent  a 
lot  of  time  in  the  north,"  he  said. 
"We're  actually  here  to 
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protect  it. 


month  after  visiting  Michael 
Byers's  class,  1  decided  to  travel  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  see  what  Cana- 
da was  so  afraid  of.  1  found  a  capital 
that  was  awakening  to  the  security  risks 
posed  by  global  warming,  and  also 
awakening,  perhaps,  to  the  idea  that 
northern  riches  could  be  ours — yet 
barely  connecting  the  dots  between 
the  two.  No  one  really  seemed  to  think 
that  Canada  would  get  in  our  way.  No 
one  really  seemed  to  think  that  it 
would  come  to  blows.  No  one  really 
seemed  to  think  about  Canada  at  all. 
In  the  United  States,  studies  linking 
global  warming  and  security  date  at 
least  to  2003,  when  futurist  Peter 
Schwartz  released  a  groundbreaking  re- 
port commissioned  by  the  Pentagon, 
"An  Ahnipt  Climate  Change  Scenario 
and  Its  Implications  for  United  States 
National  Security."  In  2004,  the  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Council  included 
global  warming  in  its  Global  Briefing, 
a  twice-a-decade  look  at  future  flash- 
points. In  early  March  of  this  year, 
Schwartz  released  a  second  report  for  ait 
unnamed  agency,  and  three  days  later 
a  special  committee  on  global  warming 
was  formed  in  the  House.  The  Sen- 
ate's Global  Climate  Change  Security 
Oversight  Act — legislation  that  would 
require  the  sixteen  main  intelligence 
agencies  to  produce  a  National  Intel- 
ligence Estimate  on  the  topic — was  in- 
troduced later  that  month.  The  study 
"Nat:  mal  Security  and  the  Threat  of 
Climate  t  change,"  produced  by  eleven 
retired  ge  Is  and  admirals  assem- 
bled by  t'  •rnment-financed  Cen- 


ter tor  Naval  Analyses,  was  released  a 
few  weeks  later.  The  Pentagon's  tears, 
Schwartz  told  me,  could  be  boiled  down 
to  a  single  word:  Mogadishu.  "Massive 
drought  led  to  famine,  which  led  to 
the  collapse  of  Somalia,  which  led  to 
the  U.N.  intervention,  which  led  to 
the  U.S.  intervention,  which  led  to  a 
military  disaster,"  he  said.  "They  see  a 
string  ot  Mogadishus  rolling  ott  into 
the  future." 

The  only  Arctic  link  I  dug  up  was  an 
outdated  website  from  an  April  2001 
Navy  symposium,  "Naval  Operations 
in  an  Ice  Free  Arctic."  In  a  bakery  on 
the  west  side  ot  Farragut  Square,  I  met 
Dennis  Conlon,  the  former  head  of 
the  Office  ot  Naval  Research's  Arctic 
program  and  the  organizer  of  the  sym- 
posium. He  told  me  rh.it  the  fifty  par- 
ticipants— military  officers,  civilian 
ice  captains,  scientists — had  deter- 
mined that  sonar  function  would  im- 
prove as  the  ice  melted  but  that  charts 
and  GPS  coverage  would  fall  short, 
and  that  submarines  would  need  to 
find  a  new  place  ro  hide.  They  role- 
played  future  conflicts:  a  tight  over 
fishing  rights  in  the  Chuckchi  Sea,  a 
special-operations  strike  againsr  "en- 
vironmental terrorists"  who  had  seized 
oil  facilities  in  the  Svalhard  Archi- 
pelago, a  "Freedom  of  Navigation  Op- 
eration" to  loosen  Russia's  grip  on  the 
Northeast  Passage,  which  experts  be- 
lieve will  become  ice-free  decades  be- 
fore the  Northwest  Passage.  Yet  by  the 
time  the  symposium's  teport  was  ready, 
the  Pentagon  and  the  World  Trade 
Center  had  been  hit,  and  its  findings 
were  lost  in  the  fog  of  9/11.  "We 
couldn't  even  brief  the  thing,"  Conlon 
said.  He  mentioned  that  he  drives  a 
Priiis  these  days.  He  is  also  out  of  a 
job.  The  Navy,  which  spent  in  the 
neighborhood  ot  $30  million  a  year 
on  polar  research  in  the  mid- 
Nineties — when  tears  of  a  Soviet  at- 
tack from  the  notth  wete  still  fresh — 
phased  out  its  Arctic  program  in  2003. 
But,  Conlon  told  me,  there  was  good 
news:  a  follow-up  symposium  would 
take  place  this  summer. 

In  Washington,  Canada  experts  were 
hard  to  find — a  measure,  perhaps,  of 
Canada's  status  as  a  strategic  non-enti- 
ty. I  lunched  with  two  of  the  few — 
David  Biette  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
International  Center  for  Scholars  and 
Christopher  Sands  of  the  Center  for 
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Strategic  and  International  Studies- 
ba<  k  to-back  days,  and  I  listen 
each  framed  the  dispute  over  the  Ni 
wesi  Passage  as  a  dispute  over  fre 
ot  navigation  everywhere. 

The  United  States,  it  turns  out  < 
not  disagree  that  the  Northwest  Pti 
runs  through  Canadian  waters.  Its « 
is  that  the  passage  is  an  internal 
strait  like  Malacca,  Gibraltar,  Ba 
Mandeb,  the  Dardanelles,  ant 
Bosporus — a  waterway  that  shou 
open  to  container  ships  and  oil  tat|| 
from  all  nations.  The  European  U 
shares  America's  interpretation, 
China — another  country  with  n 
to  gain  from  an  ( >pen  passage — reo  a 
signaled  its  thoughts  when  its  550 
icebreaker  Snow  Dragon  appeare 
the  Atctic  and  the  captain  non 
lantly  landed  passengers  at  the  C 
dian  settlement  of  Tuktoyaktuk.  "' 
isn't  just  to  stick  it  to  Canada,"  B 
said.  "This  is  a  global  position 

Sands  didn't  talk  about  protec    i 
from  Canada  because  he  was  too 
discussing  ptotection  of  Canada 
though  he  did  not  use  the  pre 
phrase,  he  suggested  that  the  U.S.  f   r.< 
ence  in  the  north  was  a  kind  ot  rri 
ern  white  man's  burden.  "The  deft! 
of  the  continent  against  traditid 
military  threats  such  as  incoming  r!   i 
siles  or  bombers  is  really  up  to  us, 
said.  "The  Canadians  aren't  going  t> 
it,  the  Mexicans  aren't  going  to  dti  n 
and  we  can't  do  much  to  stop  th 
from  being  free  riders." 

I  went  to  American  Univers 
where  I  met  with  Robert  Pastor,  a  p 
fessor  and  longtime  adviser  to  Der 
cratic  presidential  candidates  wh<| 
often  denounced  by  Canadian  n  i 
tionalists  for  advocating  what  he  c  i 
the  North  American  Community  t 
sort  of  supersized  NAFTA,  this  coij  \:: 
nent's  answer  to  the  Eutopean  Uni'  ! 
Shared  security,  he  told  me,  would 
part  of  the  deal — the  borders  betwt  If 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Mi 
ico  would  open,  and  the  one  si 
rounding  all  thtee  would  be  beefed  i  r 
But  for  the  most  part  his  propos  in 
were  economic:  that  we  knock  do> 
all  ttade  barriers  and  together  fill  c  r 
wallets  with  "ameros." 

The  more  people  I  talked  to,  t 
more  it  seemed  that  America  wasi4  i 
looking  north  out  of  feat  of  a  warm* 
future.  Insofar  as  it  was  looking  at  aiit 
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iejjis  to  see  how  much  money  it 
d  make:  an  invasion  by  the 
thy  fot  the  wealthy  that  had  lit- 
;>  do  with  survival, 
"ter  four  days  in  Washington,  I  fv 
visited  the  Canadian  Embassy  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Douglas  Mar- 
he  affable  man  behind  the  website 

st  idianAlly.com,  which  is  designed 

|  mind  Americans  how  much  their 

lbor  is  and  wants  to  be  their  friend. 

embassy  sits  directly  between  Con- 

;  and  the  White  House.  "Great 

I  ;  for  a  peacekeeper,  eh?"  Martin 
He  acknowledged  the  strained  po- 
ll ties  between  America  and  Cana- 
ice  his  country  declined  to  join  the 
ition  of  the  Willing  in  Iraq,  but  he 

it  ed  me  that  our  economic  ties  were 
ong  as  ever.  Canada  is  the  biggest 
:  partner  to  thirty-eight  of  the  fifty 
s.  It  provides  85  percent  of  our 
ral-gas  imports.  It  supplies  us  with 
e  oil  than  any  other  country, 
lericans  have  lights  on  in  their 
es  because  of  Canadian  energy," 
iid,  "and  millions  of  you  have  jobs 
iks  to  Canadian  trade.  Ontario 

I  ,e  does  more  business  with  the 

ii  ted  States  than  all  of  Japan."  I 
:.ed  out  of  the  embassy  with  a  fold- 
lap  of  Canada's  resources  for  hire — 

<:|uranium  we  could  mine  from 
;atchewan  if  we  need  it,  the  oil 

i '  is  in  Alberta,  the  turbot  fishery  in 

J  iavut,  the  hydroelectric  complex- 
es in  Quebec.  Martin  was 
speaking  our  language. 


I 


ur  campsite  on  Devon  Island  was 
1 1  patch  of  high  ground  at  the  base 
S  reddish  hill  of  scree.  In  front  of  us 
*  the  Northwest  Passage;  to  our  side 

I  the  fjord  that  was  Dundas  Harbor; 
(;  below  us,  a  few  hundred  yards  away, 

I I  the  weather-beaten  wooden  build- 
of  the  abandoned  Mountie  post. 

re  were  a  few  bergy  bits  in  the  bay, 
w  patches  of  yellow  grass  around 
cabins.  The  greenest  thing  in  sight 
the  Vandoos'  lineup  of  A-frame 
s,  which  had  been  set  up  one  next 
nother  in  a  very  military  row.  Our 
v  of  Inuit  Rangers,  two  men  and 
women  who  had  arrived  earlier  by 
copter,  were  zipped  inside  a  nearby 
le  tent,  playing  cards.  They  kept 
;ting  into  laughter  because  one  of 
n  kept  farting.  I  was  wedged  in  my 
i  green  tent  along  with  Sergeant 


Strong  and  Master  Corporal  Bradley, 
who  had  been  told,  incorrectly,  that 
they  would  be  provided  shelter. 

There  was  little  to  do.  The  first 
evening,  Saleh,  the  Vandoos'  sergeant, 
spent  hours  trying  to  make  contact  with 
the  Moncton  and  the  two  observation 
posts  across  the  sound.  Sergeant  Saleh 
received  mostly  static,  even  after  his 
men  restrung  the  wire  antenna  a  few 
times.  "Eeny  stay-shun,  eeny  stay-shun?" 
he  called  into  the  void.  "Thees  ees  Thir- 
tee-One-Bravo . . .  Say  ageen?  Say  ageen? 
Say  ageen?"  One  of  the  Inuit,  who,  un- 
like the  Quebecer,  had  learned  proper 
Canadian  English  in  his  school  for  na- 
tives, took  over,  with  scarcely  better 
luck.  Four  of  the  Vandoos,  apparently 
bored,  ran  off  and  climbed  the  hill  be- 
hind camp,  returning  only  after  their  su- 
periors yelled  at  them.  I  counted  ice- 
bergs. There  were  fifteen  in  sight, 
including  two  ship-size  giants  and  two 
halves  of  another  iceberg  that  the 
Rangers  had  watched  break  apart  ear- 
lier that  day.  The  ice  was  moving,  but 
so  slowly  that  you  had  to  look  away  for 
a  moment  to  detect  any  change.  The 
sun  tried  but  never  really  set.  Night  at 
seventy-four  degrees  north,  if  you  could 
call  it  night,  was  a  three-hour  period 
of  darker-than-normal  gray. 

We  learned  that  the  electric  fence 
we'd  been  allotted  to  fend  off  polar 
bears  didn't  work.  Our  bear  protection 
consisted  of  two  .303  shotguns  and  four 
Inuit,  so  the  Rangers'  sergeant  had  the 
entire  camp  huddle  around  his  laptop 
to  watch  a  bear-safety  DVD.  Advice: 
Poking  it  in  the  eyes  won't  work.  He 
said  that  the  .303's  first  three  rounds 
would  be  "bear  bangers" — firecracker- 
like shots  meant  to  spook  polar  bears — 
and  the  last  was  a  slug  of  lead.  Under 
Canadian  law,  only  Inuit  were  allowed 
to  kill  polar  bears,  and  there  were  no 
exceptions.  But  we  should  all  be  ready 
to  use  the  lead  slug  if  it  became  a  mat- 
ter of  life  or  death.  We  should  aim  for 
the  bear's  neck  or  just  below  its  shoul- 
der, where  we  would  have  a  chance  at 
piercing  its  heart. 

More  tourists  invaded  on  the  second 
morning — ninety-two  of  them,  all  in 
matching  yellow  Gore-Tex  jackets — 
and  streamed  toward  our  tents.  "It 
looks  like  the  march  of  the  penguins, 
eh?"  said  Sergeant  Strong.  An  old 
woman  with  a  beret  and  a  tiny  back- 
pack arrived  and  fixed  her  gaze  on  him. 
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"Who  are  you?"  she  asked. 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  the  sergeant. 

"I'm  from  the  boat,"  she  said.  She 
in  American  horn  Chicago.  Her 
friend,  who  was  Portuguese  hut  lived 
near  Canada  in  upstate  New  York, 
joined  us.  The  conversation  turned  to 
sovereignty.  "The  Americans  are  es 
sentially  greedy,"  the  friend  said.  "If 
there's  oil  up  here,  they'll  he  here. 
That's  what  all  these  wars  are  about." 
She  mentioned  Hans  Island,  and 
Sergeant  Strong  lit  up. 

"I  think  the  simple  solution  for  Hans 
Island  is  to  just  put  someone  there,"  he 
said.  "You've  just  got  to  keep  people 
there  year-round." 

The  woman  made  a  face.  "But  then 
the  Danes  would  just  send  someone 
there  too,"  she  replied. 

The  pair  walked  oft,  and  we  stood 
there  in  camp,  our  hands  in  our  pock- 
ets. "That  woman  has  an  opinion  about 
everything,"  the  sergeant  said.  "She 
was  way  out  of  whack,"  Bradley  said. 
"It's  just  silly  to  talk  about  a  fight  over 
oil.  We're  producing  so  much  and 
sending  so  much  south  that  you  guys 
don't  need  to  come  up  here  and  take 
it — we're  selling  it  to  you  freely." 

We  watched  the  tourists  return  to 
their  ship  in  a  flotilla  of  Zodiacs.  As 
soon  as  they  were  back  onboard,  one 
of  the  Rangers  grabbed  his  rifle  and 
shot  a  three-foot- long  Arctic  hare — a 
bullet  between  the  eyes  from  200  yards 
away.  He'd  spied  it  earlier  but  hadn't 
wanted  to  scare  our  visitors.  He 
skinned  it  and  chopped  it  into  chunks 
and  left  it  on  top  of  a  plastic  bag  in  the 
middle  of  camp,  where  it 
began  to  dry  in  the  sun. 
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o  the  extent  that  America  has 
had  an  Arctic  policy  since  the  Cold 
War,  it  is  the  doing  of  George  Newton, 
a  mustachioed  former  nuclear-subma- 
rine captain  who  spent  fourteen  years 
on  the  U.S.  Arctic  Research  Com- 
mission, many  of  them  as  its  chair- 
man. When  he  and  I  met  in  Wash- 
ington, he  had  just  stepped  down,  and 
we  sat  in  what  I  took  to  be  his  former 
office.  I  hoped  he  could  tell  me  what 
we  were  really  after  in  the  north.  He 
had  large  wire-rimmed  glasses  and 
spoke  in  emphatic  tones,  downing  cup 
after  cup  of  water  as  we  talked. 

1  asked  him  first  about  the  North- 
west Passage.  "Why  should  we  be  the 
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ones  negotiating  with(  Canada  over  it.'" 
he  exclaimed.  "Shouldn't  |apan,  which 
has  a  large  fleet,  take  the  lead.'  Or 
Maersk,  the  big  shipping  company  in 
Denmark?  Shouldn't  Denmark  be  in 
on  this?"  Newton  explained  that  the 
right  of  "innocent  passage"  through  ac- 
me straits  is  also  enshrined  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  t  Convention  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea — the  so-called  Constitution  ot 
the  Oceans,  a  treaty  signed  by  1 55  coun- 
tries as  of  July.  (The  United  States,  de- 
spite having  drafted  much  of  the  law  in 
the  lL)70s,  is  not  yet  among  them.)  But 
he  granted  that  legal  arguments  on  both 
sides  are  complicated  by  the  ice:  The 
passage  is  frozen,  so  it's  difficult  to  call 
it  an  active  strait.  And  it's  equally  dif- 
ficult to  say  it  will  never  become  one. 
The  treaty's  language  regarding  ice-cov- 
ered areas  hurts  the  U.S.  position  as 
much  as  the  language  regarding  inter- 
national straits  helps  it.  Still,  Newton 
was  confident  that  the  rhetoric  could  be 
toned  down,  that  we  could  all  act  like 
adults  about  this.  The  economics  of  the 
thing  made  an  agreement  inevitable. 

Ratification  of  the  Law  ot  the  Sea 
treaty  had  been  the  Arctic  Research 
Commission's  greatest  goal  tinder  New- 
ton, and  it  remains  its  greatest  goal  to- 
day. This  has  hardly  anything  to  do 
with  the  Northwest  Passage,  though, 
and  almost  everything  to  do  with  oil. 
The  treaty,  which  establishes  naviga- 
tional niles  and  sets  forth  nations'  rights 
to  the  fish  and  minerals  200  nautical 
miles  ott  their  coastlines,  also  allows 
them  to  claim  further  territory  based 
on  the  undersea  extent  of  their  conti- 
nental shelves.  This  latter  provision, 
Article  76  ot  the  Law  ot  the  Sea,  will  al- 
low America  to  get  its  share  ot  polar 
oil.  It  is  the  rule  under  which  the  five 
nations  with  Arctic  Ocean  frontage — 
Canada,  Denmark,  Norway,  Russia,  and 
the  United  States — will  carve  up  the 
Arctic.  It  is  the  terms  of  engagement  for 
the  last  great  imperial  partition. 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  turns  the  world, 
especially  the  top  of  the  world,  into  a 
different  place.  In  terms  of  sea  it  could 
someday  own,  the  United  States,  with 
its  borders  extended  and  each  of  its  is- 
land holdings  surrounded  by  an  oversize 
doughnut  ot  sovereign  waters,  would 
grow  by  4-1  million  square  miles.  It 
w<  >uld  surpass  China,  Canada,  and  Rus- 
sia, with  their  own  expanded  holdings, 
to  become  the  world's  largest  country. 
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The  key  to  all  ot  this  is  provinhi 
tar  your  landmass  extends  undeitia 
process  that  requires  collecting  dui| 
bathymetric  and  seismic  data,  v 
findings  inevitably  would  be  co 
ed,  but  the  United  States  could  ckU 
estimated  $1.3  trillion  worth  i 
s(  >i  nves,  some  $650  billion  in  petn-e* 
in  the  Alaskan  shelf  alone.  An  oipa 
\vi  matter  how  wary  of  interna** 
agreements,  should  love  this  laufl 
President  Bush  has  said  as  recenB 
mid-May  that  he  intends  to  si<^n  j 
spite  conservative  opposition. 

"Our  need  for  oil  is  not  going 
away,"  Newton  said.  "We're  goi 
need  every  hit  we  can  get  ourhaiuc 
Even  if  we  don't  use  as  much  ii 
and  trucks,  we're  going  to  need  pi 
and  fertilizers,  and  all  these  i 
things  essential  to  daily  life.  The  f 
oil  that's  tied  to  us  directly,  the  i 
that  comes  in  a  pipeline  or  in  a  : 
trip  in  U.S.  waters,  the  better  o 
are."  Canada's  Arctic  archipelagi    -:■ 
said,  was  the  next  "oil  elephant,' 
that's  not  all:  An  estimated  21  bi 
tons  of  coal  sit  on  Ellesmere  Isl 
and  methane  bubbles  up  everyw 
through  the  Arctic's  melting 
mafrost.  Methane,  as  a  greenhouse 
is  at  least  twenty  times  more  dama   ,n 
than  carbon  dioxide.  On  the  upsic    j 
has  energy  potential.  Inuit  huntei 
ready  poke  holes  in  the  ground    \{ 
light  them  tor  warmth. 

Newton  had  watched  Russi  u 
which  recently  announced  plans  ii  j , 
special  army  to  guard  oil  rigs  i  ; 
pipelines — get  rich  off  its  northern  ,,fl 
troleum  fields.  "Look  at  how  that  cc  vi 
try  is  digging  itself  out  of  a  quagmi  )i 
he  said.  "They're  getting  up,  fle>  jfe 
their  muscles,  feeling  like  big  boy  « 
people  gonna  pay  respect.  That's; 
thanks  to  the  Arctic." 

In  late  June,  Russia's  Komsomols 
Pravda  newspaper  printed  a  large  ij 
showing  a  Russian  flag  flying  over  \ 
North  Pole  and  a  supposed  new  ac| 
tion  to  the  nation's  territorial  holdii 
460,000  square  miles  of  Arctic  Ocej 
Russia's  first  Article  76  claim  to 
pole,  in  2001,  was  rejected  for  lack  of ; 
ta,  but  a  team  of  scientists  had  retuni 
from  a  six-week  expedition  by  nucl  \ 
icebreaker  saying  that  they  had  gotij 
what  they  needed.  The  1,100-mile-lc 
Lomonosov  Ridge,  an  underwa 
mountain  range  that  bisects  the  A 
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along  with  the  region's  10  billion 
of  gas  and  oil  reserves — would  be 
a's,  they  said.  Although  the  Unit- 
lations  has  yet  to  evaluate  the 
1,  Russia  celebrated.  It  was  a  re- 
ler  that  our  allies,  no  matter  how 
/  times  we  invite  them  to  Ken- 
nkport,  aren't  waiting  for  Ameri- 
sign  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  The  race 
eady  on. 

inada  signed  the  treaty  in  2003, 
nark  in  2004.  Despite  remaining 
ons  over  Hans  Island  dustups  such 
:<ercise  Frozen  Beaver,  the  two 
tries  are  now  working  together  to 
e  that  the  Lomonosov  Ridge  is  in 
;onnected  to  Canada's  Ellesmere 
d  and  Denmark's  Greenland.  Op- 
>la  ng  from  the  Canadian  military- 
o  ligence  outpost  of  Alert  at  eighty- 
e i  degrees  north,  their  scientists  use 
[  :opters  and  ski  planes  to  lay  net- 
s  of  sensors:  a  seismometer  every 
of  neter,  packs  of  explosives  every 
:n  kilometers.  Canada  is  expected 
rin  310,000  square  miles,  Den- 
c  62,000  square  miles — an  area 
ly  four  times  the  size  of  Denmark 
f.  As  for  Norway,  it  made  its  Ar- 
:  76  submission  late  last  year. 
Iding  bathymetry  collected  by  its 
oleum  directorate,  it  claimed 
30  square  miles  of  ocean,  and  it  re- 
id  the  right  to  claim  more  later, 
he  United  States,  meanwhile,  has 
i  quietly  scanning  the  Arctic  seabed 
multi-beam  sonar  since  2003.  The 
t,  led  by  Larry  Mayer  of  the  Uni- 
tty  of  New  Hampshire,  is  publicly 
vn.  What  hasn't  been  public  is  the 
e  Department-led  apparatus  be- 
1  it.  The  working  group  that  also 
lives  the  Coast  Guard,  Navy,  and 
erals  Management  Service  ramped 
s  meeting  schedule  last  December, 
$8  million  was  slipped  into  Bush's 
i|  3  budget  to  fund  the  program.  Suh- 
ips  have  formed.  Submarines  and 
icebreakers  have  been  discussed.  A 
n  ping  strategy  has  been  laid  out.  'A 
try  >f  seismic  work  will  be  necessary,"  a 
:e  or  State  Department  official  told 
i|  For  an  entire  month  this  summer, 
l\Healy,  the  United  States'  one  ful- 
fflperational  icebreaker,  which  costs 
3,000  a  day  to  operate  and  is  shared 
he  entire  science  community,  will 
ledicated  to  Mayer's  bathymetry 
k.  Treaty  or  no,  the  last  piece  of 
pie  is  being  filled  in.  Within  a 


decade,  five  nations  could  own  all  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean  save  for  two  small 
holes  of  water  too  deep  to  be  claimed, 
and  oil  exploration — helped  along  by 
the  coinciding  meltdown  of  the 

ice  cap — could  lead  to  a 

true  oil  boom. 
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t  the  observation  post  later 
that  second  day,  the  Montreal  ap- 
peared in  the  sound,  with  the  small- 
er Moncton  trailing  it  like  a  baby  ele- 
phant. They  floated  past.  We  observed 
them.  Sergeant  Saleh  fiddled  with  the 
radio  and  sang  ballads  in  French- 
accented  English:  "Are  you  lonesome 
tonight?  Do  you  miss  me  tonight?  Are 
you  sorry  we  drifted  apart?"  The  Inu- 
it  stared  at  him.  "Elvees,"  he  said. 
"You  dunno  Elvees?"  Later,  he  led  a 
handful  of  soldiers  on  an  unsuccessful 
fishing  expedition.  When  they  re- 
turned, they  stripped  and  dove  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  staying  in  long 
enough  to  wash  their  hair  with  a  bot- 
tle of  Pert  Plus  shampoo. 

We  combed  through  the  rations — 
unwanted  items  got  thrown  in  together 
in  a  cardboard  box — and  I  goaded 
Sergeant  Strong  about  the  previous 
day's  fedora-wearing  American,  an  in- 
vader who  dared  tell  Canadians  how  to 
treat  Canadian  soil.  The  sergeant  was 
too  Canadian  to  enjoy  the  irony. 
"That's  okay,"  he  said.  "He  was  right. 
We  do  need  to  be  careful  about  the 
environment  up  here."  His  earnest- 
ness affected  me.  It  will  be  a  shame 
when  the  tankers  start  to  spill  their 
oil  up  here.  Crude  gets  trapped  under 
the  ice,  retention  booms  are  difficult  to 
deploy,  and  chemical  dispersants  fail  in 
cold  temperatures;  one  of  the  most 
successful  cleanup  methods  has  been  to 
simply  light  the  oil  on  fire  and  watch 
it  burn  away — just  what  an  already 
collapsing  ecosystem  needs. 

The  radio  started  working,  and  from 
across  the  sound  we  heard  accounts  of 
what  had  happened  to  the  other  ob- 
servation posts.  The  men  and  women  of 
Observation  Post  2  had  landed  in  heavy 
seas — the  navy  boatmen  had  ignored 
the  Rangers'  recommendation  to  use 
an  easier  beach — and  two  Zodiacs  were 
swamped  by  waves.  The  soldiers  had  to 
use  their  helmets  to  hail  out  the  boats. 
Some  returned  to  the  Montreal  just  to 
get  warm,  while  the  rest  made  a  rough 
camp  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  slope.  In 


the  morning  they  learned  that  their 
goal,  an  abandoned  scientific  research 
station,  was  still  six  kilometers  away. 
They  had  to  be  flown  there  in  heli- 
copters. They  arrived  to  find  one  of  the 
Air  Force's  Twin  Otters,  which  was 
meant  to  be  running  support,  stuck  in 
the  mud  of  an  airstrip.  Their  satellite 
phone  couldn't  get  a  signal  and  their  ra- 
dio barely  worked.  At  Observation  Post 
3,  troops  were  almost  eaten  by  a  polar 
bear.  Waiting  for  a  helicopter  lift,  they 
had  taken  down  their  bear  fence  and  re- 
moved the  ammunition  from  their  shot- 
guns, standard  procedure  before  a  flight. 
The  bear  was  slinking  up  a  ravine,  and 
it  was  fifty  yards  away  when  the  heli- 
copter pilot  spotted  it.  He  had  to  dive- 
bomb  it  with  the  chopper  to  scare  it 
off.  Compared  with  the  monotony  of 
Devon,  this  all  sounded  rather  appeal- 
ing. But  it  was  our  job  to  observe,  and 
that  we  did.  It  was  our  job  to  be  a  pres- 
ence, and  that  we  were. 

A  fog  rolled  in,  and  the  world  be- 
came spectral  and  gray.  When  it  had 
passed,  Sergeant  Strong  and  I  explored 
the  Mountie  outpost  together.  The 
front  door  was  coated  with  faded  red 
paint.  Inside  we  found  a  sewing  ma- 
chine, a  rusted  fuel  drum,  and  a  wood- 
en table  stacked  with  books:  Two  Black 
Sheep,  The  Astounding  Crime  on  Tor- 
rington  Road,  Buck  Rogers  in  the  25th 
Century.  On  the  wall,  someone  had 
posted  an  inventory  from  the  summer 
of  1945:  two  dog  corrals;  one  flagpole, 
one  fire  shovel,  one  kitchen  table,  four 
kitchen  chairs,  one  coal  heater,  one 
forty-five-gallon  water  barrel,  two  blub- 
ber tanks.  The  graves  of  the  two  Moun- 
ties  who  died  here  were  just  up  the  hill. 
"If  I  had  a  warm  cabin  to  come  back 
to,"  the  sergeant  said,  "I  could  do  it.  I 
could  do  a  winter  here." 

We  had  three  days  to  go.  We  built 
a  fire.  We  stayed  up  later  and  later. 
The  hours  passed  without  tick  marks. 
One  night,  I  stood  alone  outside  my 
tent,  looking  out  at  the  sun  that  nev- 
er set.  The  two  youngest  Vandoos — a 
sixteen-year-old  and  a  seventeen-year- 
old — had  been  given  the  first  watch.  1 
saw  one  take  out  his  video  camera  and 
start  walking  around  the  tundra,  film- 
ing very  little.  His  partner  sat  facing 
the  Northwest  Passage,  raising  his  ri- 
fle and  pointing  it  into  space,  then 
lowering  it,  then  raising  it,  then  low- 
ering it.  ■ 
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THE  SIMMER  OF 
OUR  DISC(  )NTENT 

An  ode  to  sleepaway  camp 
By  Rich  Cohen 


Whatever  the  world  is  going  to  do  to 
him 

it  has  started  to  do.... 

Everything 
that's  been  di  >ne  r<  >  him ,  he  will  now  do. 
— Sharon  Olds 
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.rom  the  ages  of  six  to  eleven,  1 
spent  summers  at  Camp  Menominee  in 
Eagle  River,  Wisconsin.  I  hiked,  played 
baseball,  Softball,  and  tennis,  sang 
camp  songs,  shot  arrows  and  rifles,  and 
performed  in  skits,  but  what  I  remem- 
ber best  is  the  bird  man.  1  spotted  him 
the  moment  he  came  on  the  bus,  his 
sad  face,  one  lazy  eye,  one  crazy  eye, 
hair  full  of  cowlicks.  He  walked  the 
aisle  looking  tor  a  seat,  but  the  only 
spot  was  next  to  the  driver.  The  oth- 
er kids  had  already  formed  cliques,  and 
maybe  that  was  the  whole  problem: 
he  came  four  minutes  too  late. 

I  watched  the  kid  as  we  traveled.  1 
had  been  going  to  camp  for  a  tew  years 
already  and  the  memory  of  my  own 
first  day  was  terrifying,  so  I  was  curious 
to  see  how  he  took  it.  He  stared  out  the 
window  as  we  went  through  the  sub- 
urbs north  of  Chicago,  then  his  head 
tell  in  his  hands.  By  the  time  we  passed 
Racine,  he  was  crying.  He  disappeared 
when  we  reached  camp  hut  was  hack, 
in  a  hunk  next  to  mine,  before  din- 
ner, determined  to  try  again.  But  an- 
other kid,  a  kid  I  later  came  to  think 
of  in  all  capitals  as  THE  BULLY,  made 

Rich  Cohen  is  the  author  oj  jive  hooks,  most 
recently  Sweet  and  Low:  A  Family  Story. 


this  impossible.  THE  BULLY  sensed  a 
trigger  in  the  bird  man:  if  taunted  long 
enough,  the  training  of  his  teachers 
and  parents  tell  away  and  his  face  con- 
torted and  bis  skin  turned  red  and  he 
went  into  a  dance.  By  lights-out,  every- 
one knew  the  kid  with  the  crazy  hair 
was  prone  to  spa:  attack. 

That  summer,  we  pressed  the  hud 
man  harder  and  harder,  more  and 
more,  again  and  again — assaults  led  by 
the  aforementioned  BULLY,  whom  I 
can  picture,  but  not  clearly  enough 
to  identify.  In  my  mind,  his  face,  as  it 
slips  away,  stands  tor  all  that  is  chaot- 
ic in  the  lite  of  hoys.  He  was  in  charge 
that  day  in  August  when  things  esca- 
lated. We  were  playing  baseball  on 
the  Senior  Diamond.  I  was  at  thud. 
The  bird  man  was  up.  The  taunts  grew 
so  fierce  that,  by  the  third  pitch,  he 
began  to  shake.  Then  the  trigger  was 
pressed  and  he  dissolved,  stomping 
and  moaning.  He  flung  his  hat  over 
my  head  into  the  outfield.  He  ran 
screaming  over  a  hill.  When  we  went 
to  our  cabin,  we  heard  cooing,  then 
spotted  him  in  the  rafters.  That's 
when  he  got  the  name.  He;v,  hiok  at  the 
bird  man . 

We  tried  to  coax  him  down  hut 
couldn't.  We  called  our  counselor  and 
he  threatened  the  bird  man.  Then  the 
director  came  out  of  the  big  bouse  and 
walked  in  the  fields  and  stood  with 
arms  folded,  looking  up.  He  promised 
root-beer  floats  and  pizza.  A  few  heav- 
ies from  Maintenance  came  with  a  lad- 
der and  carried  the  kid  away.  They  put 


< 


him  in  a  truck.  I  watched  it  go  \ 
the  road.  It  turned  left  on  Highw 
That  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  r 
did  see  the  bird  man  again.  I  die 
think  about  him  for  many  yean 
when  I  did  think  about  him  1 
not  stop  thinking  about  him.  I 
ed  to  go  back  to  camp  and  fin 
name  of  the  bird  man  and  the  na 
THE  BULLY.  1  could  do  this  by  loo| 
at  old  records  and  photos.  I  coul 
amine  the  sidewalks  where,  at  the 
of  each  summer,  we  wrote  our  n£ 
in  wet  cement.  Once  I  knew 
names,  I  could  track  down  the 
man  and  THE  BULLY  and  find  outj 
actly  what  happened.  Then  every 
could  forgive  and  be  forgiven  ar 
would  be  as   it  had  been  in 
beginning,  before  the 
stepped  on  the  bus. 


E 


fagle  River  is  a  vacation  Ian 
lakes  and  rivers.  In  the  summer 
water  is  covered  with  boats;  in  the 
the  woods  are  filled  with  hunter 
you  order  fish  in  a  local  supper  clu 
waitress  will  ask  if  you  want  the  q 
mouth,  the  small-mouth,  or  the  w 
eye.  The  surrounding  forest,  a  spu 
the  great  Northwoods,  is  the 
wrecked  remnant  of  forest  explorei 
French  traders  in  canoes.  Wisconsi 
filled  with  camps.  There  is  Menomi 
and  its  sister,  Marimeta,  also  Lutr1 
Point  Bible  Camp,  Lutherdale  Bil 
Camp,  Needlepoint/Daypoint  car 
for  diabetics,  Nicolet  for  Girls,  Noi 
Star  for  Boys,  and  Menominee's  riv 


: 
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aga.  When  a  bus  from  one  of  these 
is  pulls  into  town  on  a  lazy  August 
noon,  the  kids,  mostly  from  sub- 
n  Chicago,  hit  the  pop  stands  like 
rs  on  shore  leave, 
enominee  covers  sixty-five  acres 
re  shore  of  Sand  Lake,  a  few  miles 
Eagle  River.  It  was  once  the  sum- 
estate  of  Charles  Comiskey,  the 
;y  owner  of  the  Chicago  White 
.  His  players  used  to  visit  the 
;nds  and  exercise  in  the  fields. 


which  had  been  his  barn;  the  infir- 
mary— where  I  almost  died — which 
had  been  a  guest  cottage;  and  the 
fence  on  Highway  D,  which  was 
brought  from  the  original  Comiskey 
Park — not  this  one,  not  the  last  one, 
but  the  one  before  that. 

In  1947,  Menominee  moved  to  Sand 
Lake  from  its  original,  near-mythic  lo- 
cation— a  land  of  dinosaurs,  which 
founder  Nate  Wassemran  and  his  broth- 
ers had  cleared  by  hand,  felling  trees 


>ltey  Hitch 


1.  On         top      of     old       Smok-y 

'.>    A  rourt-in's      a  Dleas-  " 


WELCOME  TO  CAMP 


their  parents  in  die  flu  epidemic  that  fol- 
lowed World  War  I.  In  the  1920s,  Nate 
started  the  camp  as  an  extension  of  his 
work  as  a  teacher  and  coach,  a  way  to 
get  kids  out  of  the  city  in  the 
stifling  months  of  summer. 


I 


I  nnants  of  the  estate  can  be  seen 
I  he  old  owner's  lodge,  which  had 
In  Comiskey's  home;  the  theater, 


and  blowing  stumps.  The  Wassermans 
emigrated  from  Russia  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century  and  lost  both 


_n  building  Menominee,  Nate 
Wasserman  was  part  of  a  trend:  in 
those  years,  the  explosive  growth  of 
camps  was  changing  the  nature  of  sum- 
mer. The  history  of  camp  is  entwined 
with  the  history  of  the  country.  In  mo- 
ments of  fancy,  historians  of  camp — 
which,  like  major  league  baseball  and 
slavery,  is  a  peculiarly  American  in- 
stitution— trace  its  origins  through 
millennia.  In  her  History  of  Organized 
Camping,  the  definitive  work  on  the 
subject,  Eleanor  Eells  says  that  "many 
writers  refer  to  camping  as  old  as  man 
himself,  and  recalling  the  wanderings 
of  the  children  of  Israel;  or  Athens 
and  Sparta  educating  the  youth  in  the 
fields."  Others  start  with  religious 
camps  staked  in  the  wilderness  in  the 
early  days  of  settlement,  clearings 
where  preachers  conjured  an  angry 
God.  These  were  not  the  well-mapped 
forests  of  Europe  but  a  primitive  wilder- 
ness filled  with  spirits  and  savages.  In 
a  sense,  the  ghost  stories  of  summer 
camp  can  be  traced  to  the  sermons  of 
Jonathan  Edwards.  The  Holy  Spirit 
might  be  on  the  pulpit,  but  the  Devil 
is  in  the  shadows  beyond  the  camp- 
fire.  It  makes  me  think  of  the 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  story  "Young 
Goodman  Brown,"  which,  even  in  my 
freshman  year  of  high  school,  remind- 
ed me  of  hiking  away  from  Menominee 
in  the  evening: 

The  road  grew  wilder  and  drearier  and 
more  faintly  traced,  and  vanished  at 
length,  leaving  him  in  the  heart  of  the 
dark  wilderness,  still  rushing  onward 
with  the  instinct  that  guides  mortal  man 
to  evil.  The  whole  forest  was  peopled 
with  frightful  sounds — the  creaking  of 
the  trees,  the  howling  of  wild  beasts, 
and  the  yell  of  Indians;  while  sometimes 
the  wind  tolled  like  a  distant  church 
bell,  and  sometimes  gave  a  broad  roar 
around  the  traveler,  as  if  all  Nature  were 
laughing  him  to  scorn. 

It's  like  that  at  camp  still — cabin 
lights  on  a  dark  hillside,  wilderness  be- 
yond. In  1673,  George  Fox,  the  Quak- 
er from  England,  held  a  tent  meeting 
on  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  A  thousand 


in  hy  Steven  Dana 
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people  stayed  in  two  hundred  tents, 
including  Lord  and  Lady  Baltimore. 
Later,  during  the  Chautauqua  move- 
ment of  the  late  1800s,  people  attended 
lectures  outdoors  in  the  dread  days  be- 
fore TV.  In  an  article  published  in  The 
Regional  Review  in  April  1940,  a  de- 
scription of  a  Methodist  campground, 
built  in  1838,  offers  an  early  glimpse  of 
summer  an  hitcc  lure.  "  Hie  i.  amp  is  a 
clearing  in  a  pine  grove.  In  the  center 
is  a  large  'arbor'  or  auditorium,  a  side- 
less  building  with  a  capacity  of  1200 
people.  All  around  it  are  rough  board 
huts  used  as  sleeping  quarters.  At  in- 
tervals are  pumps  furnishing  drinking 
and  cooking  water.  In  the  circle  be- 
tween the  cabins  and  the  central  build- 
ings are  a  series  of  'flambeaus.'" 

The  first  modern  summer  camp  was 
started  in  August  1861  at  the  request 
of  students  from  The  Gunnery  school 
in  Washington,  Connecticut,  who 
wanted  to  show  support  tor  the  Union 
soldiers  fighting  in  the  Civil  War. 
Eleanor  Eells  suggests  that  they  were 
inspired  by  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,"  specifically  the  line,  "I  have 
seen  Him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hun- 
dred circling  camps."  Frederick  Gunn, 
headmaster  of  the  school  and  the  man 
known  as  "the  father  of  organized 
camping,"  led  the  boys  on  a  forty-mile 
hike  to  Welch's  Point  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  where,  for  two  weeks,  they  sat 
by  fires  and  lived  like  soldiers.  This  re- 
mained a  regular  Gunnery  school  trip 
until  1879.  Gunn  inspired  the  young 
men  who  went  on  to  found  the  first 
generation  of  American  summer 
camps,  most  of  them  in  the  Northeast, 
most  of  them  religious,  most  of  them 
named  for  the  very  Indian  tribes  that 
had  been  pushed  aside  to  allow  for  set- 
tlement of  the  land. 

There  was  Camp  Chocorua,  found- 
ed in  1881  on  an  island  in  Squam 
Lake,  New  Hampshire,  by  Dartmouth 
sophomore  Ernest  Balch,  whose  aim 
was  to  reform  the  "miserable  existence 
of  wealthy  adolescent  boys  in  the  sum- 
mer when  they  must  accompany  their 
parents  to  fashionable  resorts  and  fall 
prey  to  the  evils  of  life  in  high  society." 
There  was  the  North  Mountain 
School  of  Physical  Culture,  founded  in 
1876  in  the  Pocono  mountains  by 
Joseph  Rothrock,  M.D.,  whose  aim 
was  to  strengthen  the  sickly:  "I  had 
the  happy  idea  of  taking  weakly  hoys 
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in  summer  for  camp  life  in  the  woods, 
and  under  competent  instruction, 
mingling  exercise  and  study  so  that 
the  pursuit  of  health  could  be  com- 
bined with  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge." The  locals  marveled  "that  the 
boys  could  sleep  out  in  tents  on  the 
mountainside  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  live  primitively  with  'no  colds  or 
ill  effects.'"  These  locals  must  have 
visited  in  the  first  and  second  months 
of  camp — in  the  third  month,  two 
thirds  of  the  campers  contracted  ty- 
phoid tever.  There  was  Camp  Kee- 
waydin,  founded  in  1893  by  A.  S. 
Gregg  Clarke,  a  graduate  of  The  Gun- 
nery. Keewaydin  is  the  Ojibwa  word 
for  the  northwest  wind,  which  is  said 
to  bring  good  luck.  Clarke  probably 
learned  the  word  not  from  the  Indians 
but  from  the  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  poem  Hiawatha.  That  is, 
the  founder  experienced  the  culture 
that  gives  his  camp  its  name  by  way  of 
Romantic  poetry.  Keewaydin  thrives 
still — a  proving  ground  for  the  sons 
of  the  elite.  It  was  the  subject  of  Camp, 
the  book  by  Michael  Eisner,  the  for- 
mer CEO  of  Disney,  who  makes  the 
case  that  all  he  learned  of  value  in  life 
he  learned  at  Keewaydin. 

And  there  were  others:  the  YMCA 
camps,  the  first  of  which  was  founded 
in  1885  in  Newburgh,  New  York,  by 
Sumner  Dudley,  the  son  of  a  Brooklyn 
merchant;  camps  for  girls,  such  as 
Greylock  on  Raquette  Lake  in  New 
York,  a  camp  where,  on  Sundays,  the 
girls  had  to  read  and  discuss  the  New 
York  Times.  Or  Camp  Sea  Rest,  ded- 
icated by  Ulysses  S.  Grant  in  Asbury 
Park,  New  Jersey,  in  1874,  which 
aimed  to  get  working  girls  out  of  the 
city.  There  were  trade  camps,  such  as 
Camp  Mechano,  where  kids  learned  to 
build  engines;  Communist  camps,  such 
as  Camp  Wo-Chi-Ca  in  Port  Murray, 
New  Jersey;  camps  for  Jews,  such  as 
Schroon  Lake  Camp,  founded  by  Rab- 
bi Isaac  Moses  of  Manhattan,  Camp 
Cobbossee,  founded  in  1902  in 
Winthrop,  Maine,  and  the  unfortu- 
nately named  Camp  Swastika.  In 
1905,  The  World's  Work  magazine  list- 
ed 700  private  camps  in  the  United 
States.  Charles  Eliot,  president  of  Har- 
vard from  1869  until  1909,  called  or- 
ganized summer  camp  "the  most 
important  step  in  education  that 
America  has  given  the  world." 


Why  did  the  movement  Ku 
Because  the  cities  were  cr 
and  dirty  and  parents  wanted 
their  kids  away;  because  therB 
nothing  for  urban  youth  to  d<  J 
ing  the  long  summer  vacation  tl 
bad  been  designed  to  let  tarnk 
help  in  the  fields;  because  the 
of  America  had  grown  soft  froi  c 
lite;  because  industrialize 
trapped  people  inside  their  la 
because  the  frontier  had  closeil 
adults  still  wanted  kids  ro  e>r 
ence  the  adventure  of  pionee  li 
because  in  America  even  the  j 
mer  is  a  country  that  must  be|>< 
quered  and  settled. 

But  that's  on  the  general  level 
everything  is  driven  by  machinal 
the  particular  level,  where 
Wasserman  is  blowing  tree  stump  t 
birth  of  a  camp  is  always  driven  hi  t 
will  of  a  single  man:  the  founder.  I[ 
care  how  old  a  camp  is  or  how  lo 
founder  has  been  dead — you  w 
ways  find  his  DNA  imprinted  ill 
rituals  and  routines  of  camp.  Thn 
something  tyrannical  about  the 
director.  He  has  a  rage  for  order 
jones  for  control.  He  designs  this  i 
perience  of  his  campers  down  t&  \ 
smallest  detail  and  exercises  more* 
trol  within  his  borders  than  the  i(  t 
energetic  dictator.  What  are  suchl  | 
if  not  the  founders  of  nations, S  t 
monarchies  where  th^ 
in  permanent  rule? 


I 


_n  the  early  1900s,  camp  wa 
made  by  the  growing  love  foi 
American  Indian,  which  blossc  jt 
once  the  actual  Indians  had  Ijtl 
pushed  safely  out  of  the  way.  It  \| 
movement  led  by  visionary  yi 
naturalists  who  wanted  to  rer 
the  European  creed  with  an  Ai 
can  religion  in  which  God  wouhl 
nature  personified  by  the  Native 01 
the  down-and-out  Indian  in! 
union  hall  but  the  Indian  as  a  I 
hoi,  the  noble  red  man  in  the  p;: 
ings  by  Frederic  Remington  and  f 
in  movies  by  John  Ford.  By  adop  i 
ancient  rituals,  these  naturas 
hoped  to  create  a  hybrid,  an  Arr-i' 
can  boy  who  could  both  do  aid 
metic  and  disappear  in  the  tall  i 
The  movement  was  led  by  Er 
Thompson  Seton,  painter,  thim: 
and  author  of  nearly  400  maga|i 


oorj :les  and  sixty  books,  including 
;  of  Game  Animals  and  Wild  Ani- 

l  Have  Known . 

;ton  was  bom  on  August  14,  1860, 
)urham,  England.  His  father,  a 
owner  who  had  lost  his  money, 

ed  his  family  to  a  town  on  the 

of  the  Canadian  wilderness,  then 
Dronto  a  few  years  later.  The  young 
n  spent  many  hours  in  the  woods, 
r  time,  he  came  to  reject  his  own 
are,  in  its  place  creating  a  coun- 
•it,  folkloric  past.  He  spoke  of  ad- 
:ures  with  Indians,  sketched  ani- 
;,  and  wrote  stories.  His  painting 
mph  of  the  Wolves  was  exhibited 
le  1893  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  as 

ntry  from  Manitoba. 
eton  met  Robert  Baden-Powell, 
1  Boer  War's  "hero  of  Mafeking," 
i  trip  to  England.  Baden-Powell 
ided  the  Boy  Scouts  soon  after, 
i  a  chapter  in  the  United  States. 
en-Powell  said  he  got  his  idea  for 
Scouts  while  watching  the  African 
iiers  attached  to  the  British  Army 
rig  his  campaigns  in  the  Transvaal, 
Seton  believed  many  of  the  ideas 
ally  came  from  him.  In  fact,  Seton 

founded  his  own  Scout-type  or- 
ization  a  few  years  before:  the 
odcraft  Indians,  which  grew  out  of 
:les  he  had  written  for  Ladies'  Home 
nal.  In  these,  Seton  argued  for  the 
ortance  of  Indian  lore  in  American 
and  began  to  detail  the  nine  prin- 
es  of  Woodcraft.  These  included 

MAGIC  OF  THE  CAMPFIRE:  "The 
tpfire,  then,  is  the  focal  center  of  all 
litive  brotherhood.  We  shall  not 
to  use  its  magic  powers."  HONORS 
TANDARDS:  "The  competitive  prin- 
e  is  responsible  for  much  that  is 
.  We  see  it  rampant  in  our  colleges 
lay,  where  every  effort  is  made  to 
:over  and  develop  a  champion, 
le  the  great  body  of  students  is  ne- 
:ted.  ...  In  our  non-competitive 
s  the  enemies  are  not  'the  other 
3ws,'  but  time  and  space,  the  forces 
Mature.  We  try  not  to  down  the 
ers,  but  to  raise  ourselves."  A  HERO- 
DEAL:  "The  boy  from  ten  to  fifteen, 
the  savage,  is  purely  physical  in  his 
lis.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  met 
)y  that  would  not  rather  be  John  L. 
livan  than  Darwin  or  Tolstoi, 
before,  I  accept  the  fact  and  seek  to 
p  in  view  an  ideal  that  is  physical, 
also  clean,  manly,  heroic." 


Woodcraft,  the  Scouts,  the  Sons  of 
Daniel  Boone — little  Masonic  lodges 
in  which  boys,  at  the  instruction  of 
fathers  as  well  as  strange  nature-loving 
bachelors,  received  the  secret  knowl- 
edge of  the  campfire.  These  men,  and 
it  was  always  men,  were  reacting 
against  the  life  of  the  cities  by  making 
a  religion  of  the  forest.  It  was  a  nos- 
talgic movement,  a  quest  for  authen- 
ticity. Among  Seton's  supporters  were 
Mark  Twain,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Rudyard  Kipling,  and  Leo  Tolstoy. 
(The  red  man  of  Seton  was  not  much 
different  from  the  peasant  of  Tolstoy.) 

Seton  merged  Woodcraft  with  the 
Boy  Scouts  in  1910,  bringing  to  the 
new  organization  the  rituals  he  in- 
vented in  the  woods  near  his  parents' 
house.  For  five  years  he  was  chief 
scout.  This  is  when  many  of  the  fea- 
tures common  to  most  summer  camps 
emerged:  the  war  dance,  the  merit 
badge,  the  medal,  the  campfire,  the 
bull  session,  the  powwow.  In  1915, 
Seton  broke  with  Baden-Powell;  he 
said  the  Scouts  had  become  too  mili- 
taristic. During  World  War  I,  the 
Scouts  did  in  fact  incorporate  mili- 
tary elements  like  rank,  uniform, 
gabardines — all  standard  for  a  British 
soldier  in  the  colonies.  Seton  was  es- 
pecially disturbed  by  the  motto  "Be 
prepared,"  which  he  considered  a  call 
to  arms.  He  continued  to  write  and 
lecture,  and  later  changed  his  name  to 
Black  Wolf  and  married  Julia  Buttree, 
author  of  The  Rhythm  of  the  Redman, 
before  retiring  to  New  Mexico,  where 
he  built  a  castle  on  a  hundred  acres 
of  scrub. 

The  militarization  of  American  life, 
an  understandable  outgrowth  of  a  cen- 
tury of  war,  changed  camp  forever. 
By  the  middle  of  the  century,  eight 
weeks  in  the  woods  had  become  an 
experience  that  readied  you  for  the 
barracks.  The  bugle  call,  reveille  and 
taps,  the  folding  and  unfolding  of  flags, 
the  system  of  rank,  the  new  campers 
hazed  as  plebes  and  silenced  by  se- 
niors, who  were  as  godlike  as  the  hoy- 
captains  of  West  Point.  The  big 
events  of  summer  were  war  games.  At 
Menominee,  we  fought  a  contest 
called  Army  versus  Navy  and  anoth- 
er called  British  versus  Americans. 
The  British  were  armed  with  squirt 
guns  filled  with  red  dye.  The  Ameri- 
cans, in  white  T-shirts,  had  to  cross 
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the  fields  and  forests  oi  camp  with- 
out getting  hit.  The  dead  were  gath- 
ered on  the  shuffleboard  court. 

Such  rituals  remained  frozen  for 
dec  ades,  but  of  course  life  ar  camp  was 
changing — the  nature  of  the  kids  and 
counselors,  the  very  sense  of  what 
camp  should  he  about.  In  the  1800s,  it 
was  about  religion;  in  the  early  1900s, 
it  was  about  preserving  a  spark  of  fron- 
tier spirit;  in  the  mid- 1900s,  it  was 
about  the  barracks  and  preparing  a 
generation  for  the  coming  war;  now 
it's  about  preparing  kids  for  school  and 
work,  speeding  them  through  rhe  mer- 
itocracy. "Be  prepared"  could  still  serve 
as  rhe  motto.  Only  it's  no  longer  about 
Flanders  or  the  Somme;  it's  about  Har- 
vard or  Microsoft. 

There  are  12,000  camps  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  attended  by  around  10  mil- 
lion kids  each  year.  Increasingly,  these 
camps  cater  to  niche  markets.  Sum- 
mer camp  has  followed  the  path  of  the 
national  magazine  and  the  TV  net- 
work, forsaking  the  general  for  the  par- 
ticular. There  are  now  camps  for  com- 
puter programmers,  tor  phot<  igraphers, 
for  filmmakers.  The  rule  of  the  me- 
tropolis, from  which  camp  was  once 
seen  as  an  escape,  has  remade  life  in 
the  woods. 

The  length  of  summer  has  also 
changed.  Camp  used  to  mean  eight 
weeks.  It  took  that  long  just  to  shed 
the  lazy  habits  of  home.  In  the  past  few 
decades,  camps  have  begun  marketing 
shorter  sessions.  In  response  to  con- 
sumer demand — that's  how  the  camp 
directors  put  it — even  the  oldest  camps 
now  offer  a  tour-week  program.  It's  not 
the  kids  making  these  demands,  of 
course — it's  the  parents.  They  can't 
stand  to  be  away  from  their  kids  for 
two  months.  And  these  kids  are  now 
more  in  touch  with  their  parents  than 
ever  before.  Once  upon  a  time,  you 
were  allowed  neither  to  make  nor  to  re- 
ceive phone  calls  at  camp.  Even  at  tra- 
ditional camps,  kids  are  now  allowed  at 
least  one  call  a  week.  At  Camp  Lenox 
in  the  Berkshires,  where  my  sister  sends 
her  kids,  counselors  take  dozens  of  pic- 
tures of  the  campers  each  day.  These 
are  uploaded  to  the  Internet,  and  par- 
ents spend  hours  studying  each  photo. 
It's  Kremlinology,  the  smallest  turn  of 
p  examined  tor  meaning.  Does  fie  look 
unhappy?  Who  is  that  with  the  mustache7 
Is  that  a  counselor?  Look  at  this  kid,  with 
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the  scowl.  Is  he  the  bully.'  Summer  camp 

is  a  reflection  of  everything  else,  and  as 

such  its  lite  follows  the  big  fact  ot 

modern  lite:  There  is 


W 


no  getting  away. 


"henever  1  thmk  of  Al  Wassei 
man,  I  start  with  his  square-toed  or- 
thopedic shoes  standing  on  our  front 
porch,  square  legs,  square  body,  a  brief- 
case in  his  left  hand,  an  8-millimetei 
film  projector  under  his  arm.  He  was  a 
camp  director  raised  by  a  football 
coach,  so  he  had  something  ot  the 
coach  about  him  too.  Polyester  shorts, 
whistle  around  his  neck,  slogans:  "It 
must  be  jelly,  'cause  jam  don't  shake 
like  that!"  He  had  taken  over  from  his 
father,  Nate.  Menominee  was  his  life. 
He  lived  there  all  summer  and  spent 
winters  hunting  Chicagoland  for 
campers,  sitting  in  living  rooms,  drink- 
ing pop,  explaining.  He  came  to  our 
house  m  the  manner  ot  an  Army  re- 
cruiter scouring  my  brother,  Steven, 
who  was  eleven  years  old. 

We  gathered  in  the  living  room 
my  parents,  my  brother,  myself.  I  was 
six.  I  sat  there  like  a  visiting  psychia- 
trist observing  a  session.  Al  showed 
pictures  and  pamphlets.  He  talked 
about  Colot  War  and  Twilight  Softball 
League.  He  set  up  the  projector,  pushed 
a  button,  and  a  beam  of  light  crossed 
the  room  and  a  world  appeared  on  the 
wall.  The  woods  were  so  green  they 
were  blue;  there  were  cabins  on  a  hill, 
piers,  motorboats,  water-skiers,  baseball 
players;  then,  as  the  soundtrack  played 
"Climb  Ev'ry  Mountain,"  everyone  in 
camp — a  hundred  kids,  say — crowded 
onto  a  patch  of  carpet,  in  an  effort, 
said  Al,  "to  set  a  world  record!" 

When  the  lights  came  up,  Al  turned 
to  my  brother  and  asked,  "Well,  what 
do  you  think?" 

"Looks  fun,"  said  Steven,  and  left 
the  room. 

Al  asked  me  what  I  thought.  I  said 
it  looked  like  the  greatest  place  in  the 
world.  These  words  alone  were  enough 
to  sign  me  up,  at  age  six,  tor  eight 
weeks  in  the  woods.  Probably  I  said 
what  1  said  because  I  thought  my 
brother  would  go  and  I  wanted  to  do 
whatever  he  did.  But  when  I  talked  t<  i 
him  that  night  and  said  something 
like,  Looks  like  we'll  be  going  to  camp 
together,  he  said,  That  place  looked  like 
it  was  filled  with  losers. 


And  just  like  that  1  was on  tld 
with  my  parents  getting  smaller 
window.  All  I  remember  is  n 
homesickness,  and  tear.  I  recent  l\  a 
acr<  iss  a  hook  called  The  Summer  <t  i 
/  landbook:  Everything  you  need  u  i 
choose,  and  get  ready  for  oreii 
camp — and  skip  the  homesickne* 
much  of  this  hook,  co-writtj 
Ph.D.'s  (Christopher  A.  Thurb 
Jon  C.  Malinowski),  deals  with 
sickness  that  I  have  come  to  th 
it  as  the  defining  condition  of  d 
The  hook  gives  parents  examp 
what  not  to  say  to  kids  in  the  wee 
tore  camp. 

These  include: 

Overnight  camp  is  a  good  idea,  bij 
is  the  first  time  you've  been  awa^j 
home.  I  sure  hope  it  works  out. 

Three  weeks  sounds  perfect,  hut 
a  mighty  long  time.  I  sure  hope  yc 
make  it  that  long. 

I  loved  camp  when  1  was  a  kid,  h 
God  was  I  ever  homesick. 


The  book  lists  some  things  th 
not  fight  homesickness: 


\ 

it, 


us;. 


ft 


Sitting  around  doing  nothing. 
Giving  up. 

Wishing  that  things  were  differer 
Doing  something  to  try  ro  get 

home  on  your  own. 
Doing  something  angr/  or  mean     " 

to  get  sent  home. 
Spending  time  by  yourself. 

In  other  words:  Stop  hoping!  E<\ 
one  here  says  they're  innocent! 

The  book  suggests  exercises 
might  help  prepare  campers.  He  4 
my  favorite:  "Practice  walking  arc)  d 
your  yard  or  house  at  night  with  a  fl  ! 
light.  Wear  shoes  or  sandals,  just 
you  will  at  camp." 

The  bus  ride  took  an  entire  d 
eight  hours  staring  out  the  winu  ■.. 
The  towns  got  smaller  as  we  m< 
north  and  the  cow-pig-and-hick  c<i  it 
try  between  the  towns  got  bigger 
stopped  by  the  side  of  the  road  anc 
sandwiches  that  were  soggy  from 
coolers.  There  were  water  towers 
grain  elevators.  Big  roads  led  to  si 
r<  nids,  which  led  to  smaller  roads. 
trees  were  so  thick  the  sun  made  pa 
es  on  the  pavement.  We  turned  c 
a  gravel  drive  and  went  past  a  sign 


thii 


eet 


3  1ENOMINEE.  The  buses  parked  on 
rass.  We  went  to  the  rec  hall,  a 
-emade  into  a  theater.  Al  Wasser- 
sat  onstage  in  a  tumed-around 
like  a  gym  teacher.  As  soon  as  he 
d  to  talk,  I  knew  this  was  not  the 
man  who  visited  my  house  in  the 
ix.  That  was  cold-weather  Al, 
to  fool  parents.  This  was  warm- 
ier  Al,  floating  like  a  sun  above 
;>main.  I  tried  to  meet  his  eyes,  but 
ance  went  over  me.  He  was  talk- 
o  the  masses.  He  described  the 
ions  of  camp,  its  rules  and  bound- 
He  said,  Menominee  is  the  great' 
imp  in  the  Northwoods!  He  said, 
at  Menominee,  you  will  learn  to 
He  said,  When  you  are  babies ,  you 
nd  your  mother  comes  to  you,  but 
are  no  babies  at  Menominee! 
ten  I  was  in  my  cabin,  unpacking 
ight,  bug  spray,  comic  books.  The 
s  were  arranged  in  rows.  There 
;  toilet  and  a  sink  below  a  web  of 
:s.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
!ti,  nicknames  of  campers  from 
ous  years,  the  remains  of  those 
had  come,  harassed  or  been  ha- 
d,  gone.  These  names  were  like 
its  coming  through  static  on  AM 
'.  Once  upon  a  time,  these  people 
oeen  like  us,  but  where  were  they 
?  Where  was  Flea?  Where  was 
er?  Where  was  Little  Wave? 
as  Little  Wave  the  same  only  old- 
r  was  he  gone? 

wer  the  mirrors ,  because  Little  Wave 
id! 

iad  many  bunkmates  over  the 
;,  but  just  a  few  have  stayed  in  my 
ory.  There  was  Steve  Kanefsky, 
,  at  eight,  looked  exactly  like  the 
rles  Bronson  of  Death  Wish .  He 
;ed  like  a  kid  and  needed  to  be 
d  like  a  kid,  but  he  had  the  same 
re  jaw,  the  same  square  face  and 
as  Bronson.  The  demeanor  too: 
1,  no  nonsense.  Each  day,  I  half 
cted  him  to  come  into  the  cabin 
a  pistol  and  blow  us  all  away. 
:e  was  Eric  Stelzer  from  Ohio,  a  kid 
sidekick  ambitions,  no  higher.  (I 
his  parents  years  later.  They  in- 
uced  themselves.  1  told  them  how 
h  1  liked  Eric  and  asked  what  he 
doing.  Eric's  father  told  me  Eric 
|  died.  They  did  not  tell  me  how 
hen.  I  did  not  ask.  They  stood 
oj e  for  a  moment,  then  left.)  There 
Bobby  Friedman,  a  monkey-faced 


boy  with  a  lisp,  a  childhood  version 
of  a  yes-man,  a  yes-kid,  ready  to  swell 
a  mob  or  dive  into  the  lake  when  there 
was  blood  in  the  water.  (I  think  I  saw 
him  when  I  was  twenty-two.  I  was  with 
a  date  in  the  beer  line  at  Ravinia,  a 
bandshell  in  Highland  Park,  when  I 
spotted  him  behind  the  counter,  work- 
ing the  taps,  same  monkey  face,  not  an 
inch  taller,  like  a  circus  curiosity,  a 
mini-man,  something  kept  in  a  jar.  I 
started  to  say  hello,  looked  at  my  date, 
then  thought,  Naaah. )  There  was  the 
bird  man,  the  kid  who  had  shown  us 
his  weak  spot,  the  button  that  made 
the  bells  chime  and  the  screen  flash 
TILT.  He  had  crazy  hair,  wild  eyes,  and 
was  skinny,  all  knobs  and  joints,  with 
the  intensity  of  a  method  actor.  And 
THE  BULLY,  whose  face  I  cannot  picture 
but  whose  presence  I  know  by  the  way 
the  other  kids  act,  as  an  astronomer 
knows  the  presence  of  a  planet,  even 
when  it  can't  be  seen,  by  the  behavior 
of  the  star  it  orbits. 

On  a  flowchart  summer  camp  would 
follow  a  strict,  corporate,  hierarchical 
structure:  age  group  succeeding  age 
group,  each  with  a  little  more  freedom 
and  a  little  more  power,  each  in  a  bunk 
a  little  farther  up  the  hill,  culminating 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  in  the  senior  cab- 
in— a  society  based  on  the  authority  of 
age,  how  much  more  an  older  boy 
knew  and  had  seen,  how  much  hard- 
er an  older  boy  could  hit.  But  it  was  not 
age  alone.  In  fact,  the  real  currency  of 
camp  was  canteen — the  name  of  the 
treasure  house  that  held  the  candy  and 
pops  that  were  doled  out  to  campers, 
a  ration  a  day,  every  night  after  dinner. 
In  common  parlance,  "canteen"  re- 
ferred to  one  ration  and  was  used  in 
this  way:  "I  bet  you  two  nights'  canteen 
I  beat  your  ass  blue."  It  was  used  as  an 
ante  for  card  games,  in  wagers,  and  in 
exchange  for  services,  much  as  ciga- 
rettes are  used  in  the  big  house. 

The  process  seemed  to  run  itself, 
kids  dealing  with  kids,  but  the  director 
was  there  too,  operating  in  the  shadows, 
controlling  the  flow  and  quality  of  that 
sweet  crude.  As  a  special  privilege,  se- 
niors got  an  extra  ration,  and  it  was 
this — as  well  as  their  age,  knowledge, 
and  slugging  ability — that  let  them  run 
the  machine.  For  the  most  part,  their 
power  manifested  itself  in  a  manner  I 
have  since  come  to  regard  as  gay  or 
homoerotic,  not  San  Francisco  bath- 


house gay,  but  gay  in  the  way  of  sailors 
too  long  at  sea  in  the  works  of  Conrad. 
There  was  no  fondling  or  circle-jerking, 
at  least  as  far  as  I  know,  but  there  was 
an  awful  lot  of  massaging  and  back- 
rubbing.  I  was  constantly  in  and  out 
of  the  cabin  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  work- 
ing like  a  geisha,  sitting  astride  the 
back  of  some  senior,  nibbing  away  the 
knots  that  accumulated  during  the  ca- 
noe race,  or  using  my  fingertips  to  give 
"the  chills,"  whoring  myself  out  for 
canteen.  One  night,  in  my  cabin,  a  se- 
nior asked  if  he  could  give  me  a  back- 
rub,  an  unheard-of  inversion  of  proto- 
col. He  rubbed  my  back  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  said,  "Turn  over  and  I'll 

give  you  a  front  rub." 

I  ran. 


E 


fach  night,  before  evening  en- 
tertainment, which  usually  consisted 
of  a  movie,  a  skit  contest,  or  an 
event  such  as  horse-race  night,  I 
would  wander  over  to  my  synagogue, 
the  canteen,  and  test  the  door  to  see 
if  it  was  locked.  I  did  this  in  the 
manner  of  a  bum  checking  the  re- 
turn slot  of  a  pay  phone.  It  was  a  rit- 
ual, a  prayer.  It  gave  me  the  illusion 
of  participation  in  my  fate.  I  like  to 
think  of  it  as  a  protest  against  the 
system  that  had  me  selling  my  ser- 
vices like  a  two-dollar  hooker,  but  I 
know  I  just  wanted  that  candy.  Then 
one  evening  in  my  third  summer, 
the  knob  turned,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  canteen  was 
before  me. 

I  glanced  over  my  shoulder, 
ducked  inside.  All  that  candy 
seemed  to  breathe  around  me  in  the 
dark,  the  kind  of  silence  only  a  hun- 
dred chocolate  bars  can  make. 
Chuckles.  Runts.  Pop  Rocks.  Ju- 
jubes. Atomic  Fireballs.  Slo  Pokes. 
Goo  Goo  Clusters.  Sugar  Babies. 
Good  &  Plenty.  Whoppers.  Good  'n 
Fruity.  Bit-O-Honeys.  Clark  bars. 
Baby  Ruths.  100  Grand  bars.  Dots. 
Nerds.  Bottle  Caps.  Lemonheads.  I 
just  stood  there  taking  a  moment,  as 
a  bank  robber  might  take  a  moment 
inside  the  vault.  Then  I  went  to 
work,  going  for  the  favorites  hrst,  Kit 
Kats  and  Butterfingers,  tilling  my 
tucked-in  shirt  until  I  looked  eight 
months  gone  with  child. 

I  crept  back  to  my  cabin.  As  my 
bunkmates  talked,  played  cards,  or 
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read  letters,  I  began  hiding  the  loot. 
1  put  candy  under  my  mattress  and 
pillow,  in  the  pockets  of  my  poncho 
and  shorts.  1  stuffed  a  handful  of 
chocolate  bars  in  my  ice  skates,  hung 
on  a  hook  behind  my  bed,  brought 
to  camp  on  the  off  chance  we  went  to 
the  rink  in  Eagle  River.  1  went  back 
to  the  canteen  two  more  times,  until, 
by  the  third  trip,  1  was  taking  stuff  1 
did  not  even  like. 

I  decided  to  tell  a  friend  about  the 
door.  What's  the  point  of  being  rich 
if  you  can't  be  generous?  1  told  Eric 
Stelzer,  then  said,  "Go,  try  it  for 
yourself.  Wet  your  beak."  Arnold 
Rothstein,  that  pioneer  of  organized 
crime  in  America,  the  man  rumored 
to  have  fixed  the  1919  World  Series, 
once  said,  "If  one  man  knows  some- 
thing, it's  a  secret.  If  two  know  it, 
eleven  know  it.  When  three  know  it, 
a  hundred  and  eleven  know  it." 
Well,  this  was  the  proof:  I  moved 
back  and  forth  from  the  canteen  in 
secrecy  for  an  hour,  but  as  soon  as  I 
told  Stelzer,  he  told  someone  else, 
then  everyone  knew  and  the  entire 
camp  was  jammed  in  there,  tearing 
the  place  apart.  To  break  the  mob, 
Bob  Bender,  the  acting  director  of 
camp  that  year,  a  rangy,  red-haired 
man  serving  as  the  strong  arm  of  Al 
Wasserman,  had  to  get  a  gun  from 
the  rifle  range  and  fire  shots  in  the 
air — or  at  least  that's  how  1  remem- 
ber it.  When  the  canteen  cleared, 
the  candy  boxes  were  empty,  nougat 
was  waffled  into  the  cement,  and 
soda  pop  fizzed  on  the  sidewalks.  It 
was  like  a  scene  on  TV.  Because  free- 
dom is  messy.  Because  stuff  happens. 

A  massive  investigation  was 
launched.  One  by  one,  every  kid  at 
camp  was  marched  into  Bender's  of- 
fice. There  was  a  steel  filing  cabinet, 
a  set  of  golf  clubs,  a  picture  of  Ben- 
der holding  up  a  walleye  pike.  You 
sat  in  a  metal  chair  as  he  paced,  pur- 
suing some  esoteric  line  of  question- 
ing he  probably  picked  up  from  a 
police  procedural:  "What's  your  fa- 
vorite candy?"  "Do  you  think  rules 
are  meant  to  be  followed?"  "Do  you 
believe  in  God?"  You  might  be  ques- 
tioned, then  brought  back  the  next 
day  for  another  round  during  which 
Bender  tried  to  exploit  some  previ- 
ous inconsistency.  "You  say  you  like 
jelly  candies,  but  Bobby  Friedman 
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tells  me  your  passion  is  chocolate." 
The  man  wanted  answers — it  was 
parr  of  the  obsession  that  caused 
camp  statt  to  police  candy  from  the 
out  side  so  zealously:  a  Tootsie  Roll 
sent  from  home  in  a  letter,  butter- 
scotch candies  sewn  into  a  slutted 
animal.  You  might  receive  a  letter 
that  had  been  ripped  open  and 
searched,  the  contents  confiscated. 
If  asked,  Bender  would  say  it  was  a 
matter  of  preventing  infestation. 
Bugs.  But  it  that's  so,  why  did  coun- 
selors give  cookies,  Chips  Ahoy!, 
usually  as  a  reward  tor  obedience 
at  bedtime? 

No,  it  wasn't  about  bugs.  It  was 
about  control.  The  candy  was  cur- 
rency, and  outside  candy  was  coun- 
terfeit. It  you  lose  control  of  the 
candy,  you  lose  control  of  the  camp. 
That's  why  Bender  was  obsessed. 
Stelzer  sat  in  that  office  tor  two 
hours,  hut  he  never  gave  me  up.  It 
was  the  perfect  crime,  but  also  not 
perfect.  For  I  was  like  the  man  who 
has  stolen  the  Mona  Lisa.  Where 
can  you  hang  it?  The  sight  of  me 
eating  an  unaccounted-for  Kit  Kat 
would  set  off  alarms.  So  I  sat  on  my 
loot,  and  the  days  went  by,  and  I 
forgot.  Then,  one  morning  in  the 
fall,  as  I  was  dressing  for  hockey  try- 
outs,  I  pulled  on  a  skate  and  my  left 
foot  went  into  a  half  pound  of 
chocolate.  There  are 
no  clean  getaways. 


w 
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henever  I  had  a  free  hour,  I 
would  walk  in  the  woods.  I  liked  walk- 
ing in  the  morning,  when  the  lake  was 
covered  in  mist,  and  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  cabins  and  fields  shimmered 
behind  a  veil  ot  trees,  and  in  the 
evening  when  you  came  upon  a  clear- 
ing in  the  woods,  a  sunny  spot  amid  the 
gloom,  as  inexplicable  as  civilization  it- 
self. But  I  liked  sneak-outs  the  best, 
late  nights  when  your  counselor  woke 
you  with  a  whisper  and  told  you  to  fol- 
low him  outside  and  the  stars  were  so 
close  you  could  reach  up  and  make  the 
heavens  ripple  like  a  reflection  in  a 
pond.  Leaving  camp,  we  followed  Old 
Counselors  Road,  which  we  had  been 
told  was  the  burial  place  of  the  Meat 
Man,  a  kitchen  worker  who  had  gone 
crazy  years  before,  killing  with  a 
cleaver.  The  counselors  fonned  a  hunt- 
ing party  and  searched  the  woods  and 
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shot  him  down  on  Old  Count! 
Road.  Sec  that  mound  of  dirt!  i   ( 
buried  there,  but  the  grave  was  ria. 
deep  enough,  and  he  still  haunts  i  ; . 
est  at  night. 

We  followed  the  road  to  thei 
way,  then  walked  along  the  sin  1 
until  we  reached  a  tavern,  the  W;( 
Lodge,  lit  like  a  ship  at  sea.  We  I 
pop  and  ate  pizza  as  townies  dranj 
and  played  pool.  What  I  lovet 
was  not  the  woods  or  the  pizza  hi 
freedom  ol  getting  away.  For  a  te\i 
ments,  I  had  slipped  off  the  raid 
Bender.  I  was  out  where  no  one  j 
touch  me.  Then  one  afternoon  S 
ran  into  our  cabin,  sweating,  t 
fast.  "1  was  just  in  Bender's  offic 
said.  "1  went  ro  look  tor  the  six 
inch  softballs.  I  saw  his  schedule) 
sneak-outs,  all  the  sneak-outs,  th 
on  his  schedule.  They're  plannei 

It  was  a  thunderbolt.  It  mean 
freedom  had  been  an  illusion — w, 
a  lie.  Just  another  activity  like  arc, 
or  crafts.  We  had  never  made  i 
yond  the  grounds  after  all.  I  later  r 
legends  about  unapproved  sneak-j 
led  by  counselors  who  also  want<  T 
escape  Bender,  but  I  did  not  be 
them.  I  had  been  fooled.  I  was  cyn 
I  said,  "Show  me  the  tunnels." 

Then  one  night,  hours  after 
we  were  woken  by  the  PA  syster 
was  Bender's  voice,  like  a  voice 
dream,  saying,  Scott  Simons,  repo 
the  director's  office.  At  once.  Imrr! 
ately.  As  in,  Right  now!  Every 
knew  Scott  Simons.  He  was  tw^ 
but  looked  eighteen,  with  1 
curly  blond  hair,  big  arms,  bug  e 
and  a  rubbery  face.  He  wore  bn 
and  had  giant  teeth.  He  was  six 
tall  and  wore  tank  tops  and  co 
crush  smaller  campers  without 
trying.  A  flashlight  crossed  our  c 
in.  It  was  Stelzer.  He  said  he 
going  to  get  the  story.  Then  B 
der's  voice  was  back:  Scott  Simc. 
report  to  this  office  immediately! 

Stelzer  returned. 

"Cabin  Fifteen  is  empty,"  he  s 
"They're  gone,  all  gone." 

"Sneak-out!"  someone  whispere 

The  Cabin  Fifteen  counselt 
were  the  coolest  counselors  in  can 
One  was  from  Scotland.  1  can't 
member  his  name,  but  I  do  reme 
her  some  of  the  things  he  could 
with  a  soccer  ball — how  he  cot 
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it  jump  from  foot  to  foot  or  go 
ip  in  the  air  then  land  gently 
e  back  of  his  neck.  But  when  I 
picture  him,  I  keep  getting  the 
)f  James  Doohan,  Scotty  from 
PreJc.  The  other  counselor  was 
d  Bruce  Warshauer.  He  had  a 
ead  and  brown  hair  and  was 
!,  with  a  space  between  his 

teeth.  He  was  from  Fort 
xe,  Indiana.  He  had  a  running 
with  Bender.  I  don't  think 
were  specific  issues  involved. 
s  more  just  a  clash  of  world- 
;.  Bender  represented  the  old 
western  idea  of  adulthood.  He 

for  no  monkey  business  and 

uspicious  of  fun.  He  was  one  of 

old  guys  who,  when  he  grips 

3y  the  tendon  that  connects 

shoulder  to  your  neck,  you  real- 

surprisingly  strong.  Bruce  was 

bout  fun,  being  young  and 

:ing  rules,  because,  no  matter 

happened  that  summer,  he 

!i  be  back  at  college  in  the  fall. 

split  came  into  the  open  one 

light  when  Bruce  and  his  disci- 

eworked  "London  Calling,"  the 

anthem  by  The  Clash. 

low  went: 


'nder's  calling 
j >m  the  faraway  lodge 
t  out  of  your  beds 
u  crazy  slobs 
nder's  calling  .  .  . 
ve  by  Managua 

laybe  they  got  lost  in  the  woods," 
Eric  Stelzer. 

laybe  the  Meat  Man  got  them," 
3obby  Friedman, 
jr  counselors  told  us  to  shut  up 
go  back  to  sleep,  and  we  tried, 
he  news  kept  coming:  how  Bruce 
asked  Bender  permission  to  take 
ampers  on  a  sneak-out  and  how 
dssion  was  denied;  how  Bruce  de- 
d  to  take  them  anyway,  after 
ts  out,  down  Old  Counselors 
I;  how  Bruce  ordered  pop  and 

at  the  Wautosa  Lodge,  but  some 
e  campets  asked  for  alcohol;  how 
t  Simons,  because  he  was  so  big, 
served  several  beers;  how,  in  Illi- 

a  blood  vessel  burst  in  the  brain 
cott  Simons's  grandmother  or 
ifather — no  one  was  clear  on  the 
ils;  how  Scott  Simons's  mom 
d  camp  to  arrange  for  Scott's  re- 


turn for  the  funeral;  how  Bender 
went  to  Cabin  Fifteen  and  found  it 
empty,  then  got  on  the  phone  with 
the  grieving  parent  and  made  excus- 
es, then  went  looking  for  the 
campers;  how  after  much  searching 
Bender  decided  to  wake  the  camp 
with  the  PA  system  (Bender's  call- 
ing/From the  faraway  lodge);  how  fifty- 
eight  minutes  after  the  call,  the 
campers  emerged  from  the  woods,  Si- 
mons reeling  from  tree  to  tree,  paus- 
ing on  occasion  to  vomit;  how  Ben- 
der called  the  grieving  mother  and 
said  her  son  had  been  found  and  how 
she  demanded  to  talk  to  him;  how 
Scott  got  on  the  phone  with  his 
mother  and  slurred  and  said,  "I  love 
you,  man,"  and  "What  do  you  mean  I 
sound  funny?  You  sound  funny."  How 
Bruce  and  the  Scotsman  were  told  to 
vacate  the  grounds  immediately. 

By  morning,  everyone  knew 
everything  and  camp  was  divided 
into  enemy  factions — those  shocked 
by  the  drunken  camper,  those 
shocked  by  the  firing  of  such  cool 
counselors.  We  stood  in  silence  at 
flag  raising.  When  we  turned  to 
leave,  a  young  counselot  lowered  the 
flag  to  half-mast.  Bender  returned 
the  flag  to  the  top  of  the  pole.  As  he 
walked  away,  the  flag  was  again  low- 
ered. This  went  on  and  on.  Finally, 
Bender  removed  the  flag  and  folded 
it  lovingly  and  in  its  proper  way.  It 
was  like  watching  the  ceremonial 
last  act  of  a  dying  empire. 

In  the  mess  hall,  the  campers 
chanted: 

Bender  Sucks! 
Bender  Sucks! 
Bender  Sucks! 

Bob  Bender  stood,  looked  across 
the  room,  then  walked  out.  I  still  see 
him  crossing  the  floor,  planks  creak- 
ing, campers  breaking  into  a  cheer. 
Is  this  what  it's  like  in  a  Third  World 
country  when  the  people  come  to 
know  their  power?  It  felt  exciting, 
dangerous — the  moment  before  the 
dictator  is  dragged  from  the  palace 
and  the  rope  is  thrown  over  the  lamp- 
post. Bender  and  Al  Wasserman  soon 
enough  reestablished  order,  but  in 
those  hours  camp  came  closest  to  its 
natural  condition,  when  order  is 
stripped  away  and  no  one  knows  what 
will  happen  next. 


On  their  way  out,  Bruce  and  the 
Scotsman  stole  a  tent  and  sleeping 
bags  and  camped  out  across  the 
lake.  For  the  rest  of  the  summer,  if 
you  were  good  with  a  canoe  and 
brave,  you  could  visit  them,  swim, 
and  take  sips  of  warm  beer,  living, 
for  an  afternoon,  in  a 
world  without  law. 
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Countless  books  and  movies  aim 
to  tease  out  the  meaning  of  life  with- 
in various  American  institutions:  the 
academy,  the  public  school,  the  Army, 
the  commercial  fishing  business,  what- 
ever; yet,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  are 
no  books  or  movies  that  get  at  the 
real  truth  of  camp.  A  few  years  ago, 
Christopher  Lehmann-Haupt,  long- 
time book  reviewer  for  the  New  York 
Times ,  who  wrote  his  own  novel  about 
camp,  examined  this  scarcity  in  Pub- 
lishers Weekly.  "What  a  perfect  setting 
for  a  work  of  fiction,"  he  wrote,  "this 
stripped-down  world,  where  all  that 
matters  is  the  weather,  your  bunkmates 
and  counselors  and  the  world  of  nature 
surrounding  you.  Here  is  civilization  in 
a  nutshell,  like  a  ship  at  sea,  an  in- 
fantry unit  in  the  field  or  a  boarding 
school.  The  shelves  of  American  li- 
braries must  be  weighted  down  with 
novels  about  summer  camp."  But  he 
could  find  just  two  legitimate  camp 
novels:  City  Boy:  The  Adventures  of 
Herbie  Bookbinder  and  The  War  of 
Camp  Omongo . 

Why? 

Maybe  because  whenever  a  former 
camper  sits  down  to  write  about  camp, 
no  matter  how  hardheaded  his  inten- 
tions, he  gets  caught  up  in  nostalgia — 
for  camp,  but  also  for  the  person  he 
was  when  he  was  small  and  open  to 
suggestion.  Maybe  it's  the  brainwash- 
ing— the  war  cries,  chants,  and  songs 
you  were  forced  to  learn,  the  patriot- 
ic jingles  that,  when  you  try  to  re- 
member what  camp  was  really  like, 
rise  up  in  your  memory  and  shout  down 
whatever  it  was  you  wanted  to  say. 
Menominee ,  Menominee ,  Hats  off  to 
thee,  To  our  colors  true  we  shall  ever  be! 
Maybe  that's  the  purpose  of  all  war 
cries  and  jingles.  They  get  in  your  head 
and  stay  in  your  head  then  come  out 
your  mouth  until  your  ears  hear  your 
mouth  and  hate  your  head  and  you 
have  the  lie  instead  of  the  truth.  Little 
Darlings,  Meatballs  //,  Meatballs  111  and 
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IV — lies,  happy  little  lies.  But  every 
now  and  then  you  get  a  scene  that 
hints  at  the  truth,  a  dispatch  missed  by 
the  censors.  Like  in  the  first  Meatballs, 
when  Bill  Murray  rallies  the  campers 
before  the  end-of-the-season  games 
with  the  rich-kid  camp,  saying,  "Even 
if  we  win  .  .  .  even  if  we  play  so  far 
above  our  heads  that  our  noses  bleed 
for  a  week  to  ten  days,  even  if  God  in 
Heaven  above  points  his  hand  at  our 
side  of  the  field,  even  if  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  joined  hands  to- 
gether and  prayed  for  us  to  win,  it  just 
wouldn't  matter — because  all  the  really 
good-looking  girls  would  still  go  out 
with  the  guys  from  Mohawk,  because 
they've  got  all  the  money." 

The  movies  that  get  closest  to  the 
truth  are  the  slasher  flicks  that  use 
some  abandoned  camp  as  a  back- 
drop. Think  of  the  poster  for  Friday 
the  1 3th,  the  knife- wielding  hand 
against  a  placid  lake — true  not  be- 
cause there  were  killers  at  camp, 
but  because  it  felt  like 
there  were  killers  at  camp. 
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few  years  ago,  I  decided  it 
was  time  to  go  back  to  Menominee.  I 
could  not  believe  it  was  still  out 
there,  sitting  in  the  woods,  consum- 
ing and  disgorging  campers.  But 
when  I  went  to  the  website,  I  saw 
pictures  of  the  same  lake  and  cabins, 
the  same  sort  of  kids,  too,  only  they 
were  kids  now  and  we  were  kids 
then.  Here  and  there,  leading  a 
cheer,  I  saw  an  adult  who  looked  fa- 
miliar. He  had  short  dark  hair  and  a 
square  jaw.  When  I  checked  the  di- 
rectory, I  realized  it  was  my  bunk- 
mate  Steve  Kanefsky.  He  had  pur- 
chased Menominee  a  few  years 
before.  He  had  become  Al  Wasser- 
man.  I  knew  Kanefsky  in  high 
school.  We  never  talked  about 
camp,  and  I  assumed  that,  like  most 
of  us,  he  had  stopped  going  as  soon 
as  he  became  interested  in  girls.  But 
it  turns  out  that  some  kids  not  only 
do  not  stop  going  to  camp,  they  keep 
on  going  forever.  When  I  did  a 
Google  search,  I  turned  up  an  article 
from  Jewish  News  of  Greater  Phoenix 
with  the  headline  "Man  Turns 
Childhood  Dream  Into  Reality."  It 
said  Kanefsky  bought  the  camp  in 
1997,  when  he  was  twenty-eight.  It 
said  he  lives  all  summer  at  camp  but 


spends  winters  in  Scottsdale,  Ari- 
zona, where  "he  followed  his  parents, 
Shari  and  Irwin  Kanefsky,  who 
nun  ed  here  in  1986." 

When  I  called  Menominee  to 
arrange  a  visit,  the  voice  on  the  ma- 
chine was  clearly  Kanetsky's.  1  left  a 
long  message,  carefully  reminding 
him  just  who  I  was.  This  was  in  Sep- 
tember and  camp  was  over,  so,  ac- 
cording to  the  machine,  the  mes- 
sages would  be  checked  infrequently. 
I  did  not  expect  a  callback  tor  days. 
But  almost  .is  soon  as  1  hung  up,  my 
phone  rang.  It  was  Kanefsky.  He 
said,  "Is  this  Rocket.'" 

Ah,  Rocket,  the  nickname  I  had 
earned — because  of  my  speed  on  the 
ice  and  as  an  homage  to  the  hockey 
player  Maurice  "the  Rocket" 
Richard — at  age  five  and  kept  until 
eleven  or  so,  when  my  decline  was 
first  noticed. 

"Yes."  1  said,  "this  is  Rocket." 

We  talked.  Kanefsky  told  me  he 
was  getting  married  in  just  a  few 
days.  His  fiancee  was  named  Bari. 
She  was  the  sister  of  a  camper.  They 
met  on  Visitors'  Day.  He  proposed  at 
home  plate  of  the  Senior  Diamond, 
now  called  Bob  Bender  Senior  Dia- 
mond. The  ceremony  would  be  per- 
formed behind  the  house  Kanefsky 
had  built  at  the  camp.  After  that, 
Bari  Kanefsky,  daughter-in-law  of 
Shari  Kanefsky,  would  take  her  place 
as  the  first  lady  of  Menominee — live 
in  the  big  house,  eat  in  the  mess  hall, 
one  of  the  few  women  in  a  camp  full 
of  boys,  and  so,  presumably,  the  ob- 
ject of  sexual  fantasy.  Steve  told  me 
that  the  camp  now  offered  a  four- 
week  session,  but,  in  the  big  ways,  it 
was  still  the  same.  I  told  him  that  I 
wanted  to  visit,  walk  the  grounds, 
look  for  names.  He  said,  "I  get  it. 
Come  whenever  you  want.  I  won't  be 
there,  but  I'll  call  the  off-season  care- 
taker, Tom  Fedderly.  He 
has  keys  to  everything." 


I 


asked  my  brother-in-law,  Jeremy, 
to  come  along,  because  Jeremy  is  an 
excellent  photographer  and  I  wanted 
him  to  take  pictures,  but  also  be- 
cause 1  was  scared.  Off-season  care- 
taker/ I  did  not  like  the  sound  oi 
that.  In  October,  we  drove  to  La- 
Guardia,  caught  a  flight  to  Milwau- 
kee, rented  a  car,  and  got  on  the  in- 


terstate. The  highway  skirted■■t, 
son,  then  turned  north,  narrow* 
it  went.  Out  the  window  v\  I 
barns  and  silos,  cows,  fields,  Ap 
stands,  fireworks  shops,  lakes,  |.o| 
and  vacancy  signs.  It  was  darkvft 
we  reached  Eagle  River.  Light  wi 
on  in  the  taverns,  and  smok  rl 
from  the  chimneys.  This  px 
America  has  not  been  toucl  d 
sprawl.  Instead  of  fast-food  f ra :1 
es  there  are  supper  clubs  with  ir 
like  the  White  Stag,  with  hug  a| 
mals  carved  in  wood  out  front. It 
convenience  stores  were  filltvvf 
hunters.  Some  carried  guns,;;l 
boots,  and  tracked  mud.  Th<.;| 
before,  in  these  woods,  some  hi  t| 
tried  to  chase  off  a  trespasser,  tl 
six-year-old  Chai  Soua  Vang,  al 
migrant  from  Laos,  who  turne: 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Hmong* 
nic  group,  many  of  whom  I 
trained  by  the  CIA  during  the  A 
nam  War.  A  hundred  thoul 
Hmong,  brought  back  as  refufl 
live  in  Wisconsin  and  Minne 
Vang,  a  truck  driver  and  a  sha| 
said  the  hunters  taunted  and  tt 
ened  him;  he  killed  six  of  them. 

We  checked  into  the  Black 
Lodge  and  watched  the  Yankee 
TV.  There  was  a  lake  out  the 
dow.  According  to  the  menu  at| 
restaurant,  it  was  filled  with  wall 
a  meaty,  ancient  fish,  in  the 
ing,  we  followed  the  road  past  met 
and    lodges.    The    trees    maclj 
canopy,  the  leaves  were  changj 
We  turned  down  the  gravel  d] 
into  camp.  We  parked  behind' 
mess  hall.  As  soon  as  we  got  oil 
golden  retriever  started  slobbei* 
all  over  us.  It  was  Tom  the  care' 
er's  dog,  and  it  was  a  lot  like  Tj 
friendly,  nervous,  and  a  little  too' 
ger.  Tom  was  working  on  a  roof, 
climbed  down  when  he  saw  us,  a 
over,  and  shook  our  hands.  Kanei' 
had  told  him  we  were  coming. 

He  said  he  spent  his  free  time  1 
the  woods,  hunting  deer  and  mot 
He  described  the  thrill  of  a  b 
hunt.  He  showed  us  what  he  was  <'■  h 
ing  to  upgrade  the  cabins  and  ba  i 
house.  He  said  things  like,  "I  want ! 
make  it  good  for  Steve,"  and,  "T  it 
last  guy  was  not  organized,  but. 
want  it  right  for  Steve,"  and,  "Ai 
thing  good  you  can  say  about  me  r 
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would  be  appreciated."  He 
as  if  he  were  a  little  afraid  of 
»|unkmate.  He  then  led  us  to  a 
hat  had  been  wooded  when  I 
i  camper  but  was  bald  now, 
=d  for  Steve  Kanefsky's  dream 
t,  a  log  McMansion  with  huge 
dws  and  a  three-car  log  garage, 
m  went  back  to  work  and  left 
wander.  We  walked  through 
farjild  owner's  house,  the  cottage 
e  Charlie  Comiskey  spent  sum- 
;    It  has  been  turned  into  guest 
:ers.  When  I  was  a  camper  it 
rff-limits.  I  felt  like  I  was  pok- 
hrough  Berchtesgaden,  search- 
er evidence:  I  looked  in  drawers 
hill  ead  files  but  could  find  no  men- 
:,1  of  the  bird  man  or  THE  BULLY.  It 
U'  he  same  story  when  I  looked  at 
■neq  res  in  the  mess  hall.  The  group 
were  faded,  the  faces  too  small 
I  cognize,  and  elsewhere  I  saw 
ly  pictures  of  Steve  Kanefsky. 
;e  I  began  to  see  everywhere: 
:fii§bfsky  at  ten,  Kanefsky  at  thir- 
Kanefsky  at  thirty;  Kanefsky 
friends,  Kanefsky  water-skiing, 
;fsky  alone.  It  seemed  he  had 
teed  pictures  of  the  public  past 
pictures  of  his  private  history.  I 
enly  understood  the  motive  of 
atarians.  They  do  not  rewrite 
)ast  to  remove  evidence  of  their 
arrassments  and  crimes,  as  I 
always  thought,  but  to  turn 
r  personal  history  into  public 
ory — to  shape  the  past  into 
:>ry  that  culminates  in  them: 
e  Kanefsky. 

ooked  at  the  sidewalks  where  we 

31   written  our  names  in  cement. 

fwhat  had  been  done  to  the  pic- 

s  by  Kanefsky  had  here  been 

;  by  time,  all  those  ice  storms 

blizzards  that  flattened  the  sur- 

until  the  letters  looked  like 

y-man  scrawl.  As  it  our  names 

:  our  lives,  written  clearly  when 

^ere  young  then  gradually  erased 

le  pounding  of  nature. 

vvent  into  the  cabin  where  I  lived 

the  bird  man  and  THE  BULLY.  The 

ks  had  been  stripped,  the  bed 

es  looked  skeletal.  I  stood  beneath 

spot  where  the  bird  man  had  gone 

the  rafters.  I  could  see  him  up 

e,  still,  beams  rising  above.  I  could 

THE  BULLY,  too,  on  this  very  spot, 

ing  up. 


■: 


I  went  outside.  When  I  saw  the 
basketball  court,  I  remembered  the 
incident  that  led  to  my  decision  to 
quit  Menominee.  I  was  in  my  cabin 
when  a  younger  kid  came  in  crying. 
He  told  me  Scott  Simons  had  taken 
his  ball. 

"The  one  your  mom  gave  you?" 

"Yeah." 

I  went  outside  and  said,  "Simons, 
give  the  kid  back  his  property." 

"Who's  gonna  make  me  V 

"I  am." 

I  took  a  swing  at  Simons.  He  put 
me  in  a  headlock.  I  proceeded  with 
the  backup  plan:  flail  wildly.  My  fist 
caught  his  giant  lip,  which  mashed 
against  his  braces,  which  were  in  the 
process  of  correcting  his  giant  teeth. 
He  started  to  bleed,  then  started  to 
cry.  He  ran  away  crying.  That  night, 
I  could  hear  the  talk: 

Who  beat  up  Simons? 

That  little  guy ,  Rocket! 

By  the  next  summer,  I  was  like 
the  gunslinger  in  a  western.  Every 
punk  who  wanted  to  prove  himself 
came  looking  for  me.  I  had  to  fight 
every  day,  culminating  in  an  epic, 
no-decision  battle  in  the  rain.  After 
that,  I  did  not  want  to  go 
to  camp  anymore. 


E 


very  year,  near  the  end  of  the 
summer,  Menominee  faced  Camp 
Kawaga  in  a  mini-Olympics.  Prepa- 
ration for  these  games  mimicked 
the  preparation  for  war.  Of  course 
we  heard  about  Kawaga  throughout 
the  summer:  the  enemy  over  the 
horizon,  a  challenge  to  our  way  of 
life  and  our  sense  of  self.  But  a  week 
before  the  games — that's  when  the 
attacks  began.  We  would  be  chang- 
ing in  the  bathhouse  when  a  young 
man  in  a  hooded  sweatshirt  raced 
through,  calling  us  names  and  dous- 
ing us  with  cold  water.  Or  he 
dashed  through  the  mess  hall, 
throwing  eggs.  Some  seniors  went 
after  him,  but  the  villain  always 
got  away. 

Word  came  back.  It  was  Joe  Kawa- 
ga! 

The  attacks  grew  in  frequency.  We 
were  told  to  be  careful,  as  Joe  Kawaga 
was  remorseless,  brutal,  determined. 
He  was  behind  every  tree,  waiting  to 
strike.  The  young  kids  would  walk  the 
trails  in  quaking  fear.  The  night  be- 


fore the  games,  the  seniors  finally 
caught  Joe  Kawaga.  A  joyful  shout 
went  through  camp.  The  saboteur 
was  locked  in  a  cell  in  the  barn.  We 
put  on  our  best  clothes  for  the  trial. 
Evidence  was  presented  and  a  verdict 
rendered.  As  the  judge  read  the  sen- 
tence— Joe  Kawaga,  you  are  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake  until  you  are  dead — 
the  campers  stood  as  one  man,  jeer- 
ing. A  dummy  was  exchanged  for  the 
senior  playing  Joe  Kawaga,  but  if  you 
were  very  young — not  a  baby,  maybe, 
but  still  only  six  years  old — you  might 
miss  this  exchange  and  believe  it  was 
a  real  person  being  hoisted  onto  the 
shoulders  of  the  mob,  marched  into 
the  night,  and  tossed  into  the  flames. 

Later,  as  you  lay  in  bed,  the  cries  of 
the  mob  echoed  in  your  ears,  and  you 
saw  the  body  in  flames.  A  counselor 
woke  you  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
saying,  "The  kids  from  Kawaga  have 
come  for  revenge.  Run  to  the  mess 
hall."  As  you  ran,  someone  knocked 
you  down  and  said,  "I'm  gonna  burn 
you!"  When  you  got  to  the  mess  hall, 
the  lights  were  on  and  the  older  kids 
were  there  cheering.  Someone  called 
your  name.  You  ran  through  a  tunnel 
of  arms.  A  senior  gave  you  a  jersey 
with  your  nickname  on  the  back: 
ROCKET.  The  next  morning,  the  kids 
from  Kawaga  arrived  in  a 
dirty  yellow  school  bus. 


I 


came  back  from  camp  with  no 
answers.  What  happened  to  the  bird 
man?  Who  was  the  BULLY?  I  decided 
it  was  better  not  to  know.  If  I  found 
THE  BULLY,  I  told  myself,  he  would  be 
just  another  middle-aged  guy  with 
just  another  middle-aged  job.  This 
way  he  could  live  on,  undiminished, 
in  my  mind.  Then  one  day  I  was 
looking  at  pictures  on  the  camp  web- 
site. These  started  in  the  present, 
then  went  back  to  the  Nineties,  the 
Eighties.  I  slowed  as  I  reached  the 
Seventies.  I  studied  foreground  and 
background.  I  stopped  (.lead  at  a  shot 
of  the  entire  camp  posed  in  front  of 
the  equipment  shed.  There  was  the 
bird  man.  I  recognized  him  immedi- 
ately. By  the  cowlick  and  the  look  in 
his  eyes.  Next  to  him  was  THE  BULLY. 
I  knew  him  from  his  body  language, 
from  the  way  he  pushed  the  bird 
man  out  of  the  way,  but  mostly  from 
his  face,  because  it  was  mine.  ■ 
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ACROSS  THE  BOSPHORO 


Photographs  from  Turkey 
By  Peter  Turnley 


A  market  in  the  Kminonu  district  ot  Istanbul 


Harper's  Magazine  contributing  editor  Peter  Turnley  is  a  photographer  based  in  Paris  and  New  York  City.  He  has 

published  jour  books  oj  photographs,  including  Moments  of  Revolution,  Parisians,  and  In  Times  of  War  and  Peace. 

His  new  book  McClellan  Street  is  being  published  this  month. 
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Photographs  ©  Peter  Turnley/CORE 


tother  and  son  outside  the  Fatih  Mosque  in  Istanbul 
arty  near  the  Bosphorus  Bridge 
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A  hoy  poses  with  his  family  near  the  Galata  Rndye.  Young  boys  wear  a  traditional  costume  as  part  of  a  circumcision  ceremd 
A  funeral  tor  two  Turkish  soldiers  killed  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  by  Kurdish  yuerr 
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er  at  the  Fatih  Mosque 

Jrhershop  in  the  village  of  Golyazi.  On  the  wall  are  the  ubiquitous  portraits  of  Atatiirk,  the  founder  of  modern  Turkey 
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Kurdish  farmers  milk  sheep  in  southern  Turkey  between  Diyarbakir  and  Batm; 
Fishing  at  a  port  along  the  Sea  of  Marmara  in  Istanb 
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arters  of  Prime  Minister  Recep  Tayyip  Erdogan  in  the  Kurdish  region  of  southern  Turkey 
ferry  between  Eminonu  and  Karakoy,  Istanbul 
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A  port  on  the  Sea  of  Mai«i 
On  a  tram  near  Sultanahmet,  Kr  b 
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CRITICISM 


THERE  IS  NO  EAST 

Reading  Orhan  Pamuk 
By  Christopher  de  Bellaigue 


k 


westernized  Turkish  writer — 
's  call  him  Orhan  Pamuk — rises  to 
eminence  in  the  1980s  and  1990s. 
e  writes  two  highly  auto- 
agraphical  novels  that  are 
;11  received  in  Turkey  he- 
re his  third,  The  White 
TStk,  about  a  Turk  and  a 
enetian  who  exchange 
entities,  brings  him  to  the 
tention  of  an  admiring 
orld.  Two  subsequent 
Dvels,  The  Black  Book, 
>out  a  peripatetic  Istanbul 
urk  who  adopts  the  iden- 
:y  of  his  cousin,  a  famous 
>wspaper  columnist,  and 
'entually  conspires  to 
ive  him  killed,  and  M)> 
arne  Is  Red,  a  story  of  six- 
enth-century  Turks  who 
11  and  die  over  religion 
id  art,  attract  global  ac- 
aim.  Beginning  in  the  late 
}90s,  the  writer  makes  sev- 
al  visits  to  Kars,  a  remote 
id  politically  fractious 
)wn  in  eastern  Turkey, 
here,  posing  as  a  journal- 
t,  he  collects  material  for 
novel  and  arouses  con- 
derable  local  suspicion.  The  novel, 
now,  is  about  Ka,  a  poet  who  goes  east 
n  a  journalistic  assignment  he  never 
smpletes,  gets  entangled  in  a  coup 
unched  by  secular  army  officers,  be- 
ays  an  Islamist  leader,  and  flees 


Bhristopher  de  Bellaigue  is  the  author  of  two 
~>oks,  In  the  Rose  Garden  of  the  Martyrs 
id,  most  recently,  The  Struggle  for  Iran. 
Ian 

ustration  by  Riccardo  Vecchio 


abroad — only  to  be  assassinated,  pre- 
sumably by  the  Islamists. 

After  the  publication  of  Snow,  the 


author's  relations  with  the  Turkish 
media  and  many  normal  citizens,  long 
under  strain,  suffer  irreparable  damage. 
Secularists  accuse  him  of  portraying  Is- 
lamism  benignly  and  the  Turkish  Re- 
public as  paranoid  and  militaristic. 
These  accusations  intensify  after  many 
in  the  West,  notably  in  the  European 
Union — a  club  that  Turkey,  nominal- 
ly at  least,  wants  to  join — leap  to  the 


author's  defense  when  he  is  tried  for 
the  crime  of  "insulting  Turkishness" 
in  an  interview  with  a  Swiss  newspaper 
in  which  he  says  that  "thir- 
ty thousand  Kurds  and  one 
million  Armenians  died  in 
these  lands,  and  almost  no- 
body talks  about  it  but  me." 
The  case  against  the  author 
is  dismissed,  but  not  before 
he  has  been  threatened  by 
right-wing  Turks  and  their 
allies  in  the  media.  The 
same  Turks  detect  a  dark 
conspiracy  behind  the  au- 
thor's election  as  a  Nobel 
Laureate  in  Literature  in 
October  2006.  In  fear  for 
his  life,  the  author  goes  in- 
to exile  in  New  York,  and 
walls  in  Beyoglu  and  Ci- 
hangir,  two  Istanbul  neigh- 
borhoods that  he  has  writ- 
ten about,  are  daubed  with 
the  words,  "Whatever  you 
do,  don't  come  back!" 

But — and  here  is  the  au- 
thor's fatal  mistake — he 
does  come  back,  on  a  short, 
low-key  personal  visit.  In 
the  spring  of  2007,  when 
the  newspapers  are  full  of  rumors  of  a 
military  coup  against  the  Islamist  gov- 
ernment and  a  strange  low-lying  cloud 
obscures  the  Bosphorus  view  from  his 
studio  in  Cihangir,  veiling  the  city  and 
the  water  but  not  the  vast  Turkish  flag 
that  billows  above  the  distant  Asian 
shore,  the  author  grants  an  interview  to 
a  foreigner,  a  European  journalist  who 
is  writing  a  book  about  a  remote  and  po- 
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lineally  tractions  town  in  eastern 
Turkey.  As  the  famous  author  takes  a 
photograph  through  the  open  balcony 
doors  of  the  strange  low-lying  cloud — 
"1  have  never  seen  anything  like  it," 
he  says — the  European,  overcome  by 
envy  and  a  lust  tor  artistic  celebrity, 
picks  up  a  weighty  foreign  literary 
award,  the  bust  of  a  German  poet,  and 

smashes  it  down  on  t he 

author's  head. 


I 


t  scarcely  seems  possible  to  write 
about  Orhan  Pamuk,  who  has  spent 
much  of  his  life  describing  what  it 
means  to  write  and  record,  without 
experiencing  a  sense  of  comradeship 
and  rivalry,  without  longing  to  en- 
croach on  the  universe  that  he  has 
created,  to  barge  into  his  imagination. 
This  is  what  Galip  does  in  The  Black 
Book,  when  he  insinuates  his  way  in- 
to the  flat  and  the  persona  of  his  miss- 
ing cousin,  Celal,  a  famous  columnist 
tor  a  mass-circulation  newspaper, 
whose  voice  he  imitates,  whose  ro- 
mantic past  he  adopts,  and  whose  dai- 
ly column  he  eventually  starts  to  write. 
In  Snow,  the  line  between  the  narra- 
tor and  the  narrated  blurs  when  Orhan, 
who  is  telling  the  story  of  his  old  friend 
Ka,  finds  himself  personally  involved 
with  the  subject  of  his  research,  even 
falling  in  love  with  the  same  woman. 

Alternatively,  one  might  consider 
Pamuk  from  a  narrower,  more  local 
perspective,  that  of  a  Turk.  It  is  some- 
times hard  for  Turks  to  discuss  Pamuk 
without  getting  into  an  avid  and  even 
upsetting  debate  over  his  exploration  of 
what  it  means  to  be  Turkish.  The  sub- 
jects that  he  has  raised  again  and  again, 
of  authenticity  and  identity,  are  those 
that  the  Turkish  Republic  has  tried  to 
hide  behind  such  fuzzy  imperatives  as 
modernity,  secularism,  and  national 
unity.  They  are  sensitive  subjects,  and 
their  discussion  alone  often  suffices  to 
expose  neuroses  and  provoke  accusa- 
tions of  treason  and  betrayal. 

Finally,  more  parochial  still,  imag- 
ine looking  at  Orhan  Pamuk  as  a  mem- 
ber of  his  long-suffering  family,  fearful 
of  each  new  book  with  its  inevitable  al- 
lusions to  absent  fathers,  snide  moth- 
ers, and  bullying  elder  brothers,  Istan- 
bul, Pamuk's  recent  childhood  memoir, 
contained  many  such  allusions  and  led 
to  two  family  ruptures.  Then  there  is 
the  resentment  that  Pamuk  gets  sim- 
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ply  for  being  Orhan  Pamuk,  the  snip- 
ing from  lesser  Turkish  writers  who 
think  they  should  be  where  he  is,  the 
charges  of  haughtiness  and  arrogance. 
Pamuk  arouses  strong  emotions,  as 
strong  as  any  writer  today. 

Should  one  leave  these  emotions  at 
the  threshold  of  a  meeting  with  Pa- 
muk? Must  they  be  expunged  from 
email  exchanges  and  telephone  con- 
versations? I  wonder  whether  those 
passions  that  have  made  Pamuk  a  con- 
troversial man,  the  hottest  of  literary 
topics,  have  also  had  the  effect  of  be- 
littling him  as  a  writer,  undermining 
his  aspirations,  tenacious  and  deeply 
felt,  to  artistic  greatness.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  prestigious  prize.  Pamuk 
would  surely  have  won  it  eventually. 
But  last  year,  of  all  years,  three  years  af- 
ter he  completed  his  most  recent  book, 
the  Nobel  jury  rewarded  a  man  newly 
famous  for  resisting  the  intolerance 
that  we  ascribe  to  societies  less  civilized 
than  our  own.  Does  the  prize  weigh 
heavier  or  lighter  as  a  result?  Fifty  or 
one  hundred  years  from  now,  will 
Orhan  Pamuk  be  called  ge- 
nius or  champion? 


H 


.e  was  born  in  1952  into  a  fam- 
ily that  had  made  its  money  laying 
railway  tracks,  a  clan  of  westernized 
Turks  occupying  all  five  stories  of  a 
block  of  flats,  Pamuk  Apartments,  in  Is- 
tanbul's upmarket  Ni§antasj  district. 
Pamuk  lived  in  comfort  and  was  sent 
to  the  best  schools,  but  his  parents' 
feuding  unsettled  him,  their  marriage 
refusing  to  thrive  or  die,  and  as  a  boy 
he  sought  imaginative  refuges — dop- 
pelgangers,  the  multiple  perspectives 
and  infinite  refractions  provided  by 
mirrors — that  would  later  serve  him 
as  a  novelist. 

At  an  early  age,  Pamuk  was  al- 
ready alive,  we  learn  in  Istanbul,  to 
the  historical  ironies  of  his  place  in 
Turkey  and  the  world.  His  family  was 
noisy  and  argumentative,  but  its 
heart  was  spiritually  and  culturally 
dead.  In  Istanbul,  the  Pamuks'  secular 
trophies — the  unused  piano,  the 
teacups  imprisoned  in  cabinets,  the 
Art  Nouveau  screen  arranged  with- 
out purpose — reflect  the  elisions  and 
falsehoods  of  Turkey's  journey  to 
modernity.  That  crusty  old  Islamic 
monarchy,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  was 
long  dead,  killed  off  in  1923  by  the 


impious  nation-builder  H| 
Ataturk,  but  Ataturk's  wester! 
revolution  had  brought  hazards 
own.  They  were  there  for  all  toB  ;: 
Pamuk  Apartments,  in  the  faH]-; 
European  aspirations,  in  their 
disdain  for  religion  (a  pursuit  fiw 
\  ants),  in  the  phihstinism  of  Pat 
sad  and  beautiful  mother.  It  mifi| 
said  that  where  Ataturk's  chanl 
saw  a  transition  to  a  vigorous 
positivist  way  of  life,  Pamuk  I 
wound,  and  it  is  on  that  wound 
he  positioned  himself,  a  stand 
from  which  he  has  derived  mu 
his  power  and  creativity. 

Pamuk  came  to  relish  melan< 
and  decay.  The  Istanbul  of  the  1 
and  1960s  was  no  longer  the  capi 
a  world  empire,  or  even  of  an  in 
erished  nation-state.  Ataturk  haij 
seen  fit  to  establish  his  capital  t 
choosing  instead  the  rural  fastnt 
Ankara,  far  from  foreign  threats,  a 
hill  for  a  new  cult.  In  Istanbul  r 
acres  of  old  trees  were  felled;  imp 
mansions,  marble  fountains,  and 
terside  villas  surrendered  to  fire 
gleet,  and  developers.  This  was  nc 
generation — the  new  buildings  cor, 
up  would  be  denounced  as  shoddy) 
hideous — but  a  further  indignity  to 
to  the  existing  insults.  Amid  the  fi 
of  change,  reminders  stood  everyw 
of  the  old  Ottoman  heritage,  "tra 
as  Pamuk  writes  in  Istanbul,  "of  a  g| 
culture  and  a  great  civilization  tha 
were  unfit  or  unprepared  to  inheri 
our  frenzy  to  turn  Istanbul  into  a 
poor,  second-class  imitat 
of  a  western  city." 


P 

A  am 


amuk  rarely  writes  heatedly; 
anger  he  shows  here  amplifies 
youthful  interest  in  four  Turk 
writers  whose  vision  of  Istanbu 
its  past  greatly  influenced  his  o\ 
Like  Pamuk,  these  men — the  "gri - 
fat  poet"  Yahya  Kemal,  the  popti 
historian  Re§at  Ekrem  Koqu,  t  • 
memoirist  Abdulhak  Slnasi  Hisi  :r 
and  the  novelist  and  poet  Ahrr  : 
Hamdi  Tanpinar — shared  an  admii- 
tion  for  Western  literature  (Fren«  i 
in  their  case),  but  they  also  strove  l| 
artistic  integrity,  and  this  may  ha 
been  a  block  to  their  wholly  adopti: 
the  idioms  of  the  West.  "To  be  weij 
ern  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  L 
authentic"  is  how  Pamuk  distills  tl 
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cr  K  ;nge  facing  them;  they  found 

estei'iswer  in  writing  about  "the  de- 

a,k  and  fall  of  the  great  empire  into 

™t0  ;l  they  were  born" — creating,  as 

^k  puts  it,  a  "poetics  of  the  past." 

the  prose  of  Tanpinar,  whose 

•anslated  1949  urban  love  story, 

,  Pamuk  admires,  Istanbul  is  to 

led  for  its  poverty  but  celebrat- 

its  vitality.  In  Kocu — author  of 

Lewspaper  supplement  Strange 

Curious  Facts  from  Our  History, 

Disseur  of  Ottoman  torture  tech- 

s,  lunatics,  and  lissome  boy  ac- 

5 — we  find  a  precursor  for  what 

ik  calls  "the  archivist  in  me," 

ncyclopedist  and  classifier  of 

ers,  freaks,  and  abominations 

the  imperial  past,  a  past  so 

brighter  in  the  mind's  eye  than 

overcast  republican  present. 

Ottoman  miscellanea  finds  its 

$4  nto  Pamuk's  novels. 

)m  Kemal  and  Tanpinar,  them- 

5  following  the  example  of  earli- 

»[f  estern  visitors,  Pamuk  drew  in- 

;ion  as  a  flaneur,  an  explorer  of 

bul's  most  wretched  and  sunken 

niiiborhoods,  a  pastime  that  links 

cm  to  the  contemporary  Turkish 

Uf  ographer  Ara  Giiler,  whose  dig- 

1,  unsentimental  photographs  of 

irban  poor  illustrate  the  pages  of 

bul.  Pamuk  seems  more  attuned 

a  anpinar's  geographical  agnosti- 

than  to  the  cloying  nostalgia 

bj  one  finds  in  some  of  Kemal's  po- 

"I  am  not  attached  to  the  East," 

Dinar  wrote,  "or  to  what  is  old, 

o  the  life  of  this  country.  Is  this 

g  a  Muslim,  or  being  an  Eastern- 

r  being  a  Turk?  I  don't  know  . .  . 

£  there  is  no  East,  and  none  of 

or  of  that — there  is  the  life  that 

:e  around  us." 

imuk  denies  that  he  wrote  Istan- 
s  a  companion  to  his  fiction,  but 
e  who  know  and  love  his  novels 
itably  will  devour  it  as  such.  The 
ative  ends  in  the  mid-1970s 
n  Pamuk,  who  has  already 
ped  out  of  architecture  school  in 
r  to  paint,  vows  instead  to  be- 
e  a  novelist.  Hindsight,  Pamuk's 
ours,  encourages  us  to  read  Istan- 
lot  only  as  a  memoir  but  also  as 
refully  weighted  homage  to  the 
lors  and  artists  who  influenced 
way  of  looking  at  the  city.  Be- 
s  Pamuk's  four  "lonely  melan- 
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cholic"  Turks,  there  are  such  West- 
erners as  the  German  Antoine- 
Ignace  Melling  and  the  Frenchmen 
de  Nerval  and  Gautier.  As  he  dis- 
cusses these  and  other  visitors,  ami- 
ably transmitting  the  most  jaundiced 
and  patronizing  opinions  about  the 
city  he  loves,  we  get  a  glimpse  into 
Pamuk's  accepting,  creative  spirit, 
and  his  sense  that  Istanbul,  like  art, 
is  the  property  of  everyone. 

But  there  is  also  a  more  specific  rev- 
elation here,  an  inkling  that  were  it  not 
for  the  West  and  its  culture  Pamuk 
would  be  quite  a  different  writer,  or 
perhaps  not  a  writer  at  all.  He  appre- 
ciates the  painter  Melling  because 
Melling  was  tactful  and  assiduous  in 
recording  Istanbul's  contours  and  in- 
habitants, and  because  back  then,  at 
the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Turkish  artists  were  too  busy  eulogiz- 
ing the  sultan  to  interest  themselves  in 
recording  these  contours  and  inhabi- 
tants. He  is  grateful  as  well  to  a  Croa- 
tian cartographer  whose  insurance 
maps  of  the  city  facilitate  Pamuk's  fa- 
vored postmodernist  pastime:  specu- 
lating on  the  daily  movements  of  the 
writers  he  admires.  Pamuk  refers  to 
"our  desire  for  verisimilitude"  as  if  this 
desire  were  axiomatic,  but  it  was  not  so 
in  Ottoman  times — when  many  Turks 
regarded  realism  in  art  as  unworthy  or 
blasphemous — and  it  isn't  today.  If,  as 
he  writes,  "there  is  no  Ottoman  paint- 
ing that  can  easily  accommodate  our 
visual  tastes,"  this  is  because  "we"  have 
grown  up  to  see  things  in  a  different, 
Western  way. 

So  Pamuk  values  the  contributions 
of  Westerners,  literalistic  though  they 
may  sometimes  be,  on  the  premise, 
learned  in  front  of  his  mother's  triple- 
paneled  mirror,  that  you  can  never 
have  too  many  perspectives. 

Indeed,  Cevdet  Bey  and  His  Sons, 
Pamuk's  first  and  most  conventional 
book,  a  family  saga  that  spans  six  and 
a  half  decades  of  imperial  and  repub- 
lican history,  is  his  only  novel  to  have 
a  single,  anonymous,  third-person  nar- 
rator. (It  is  also  the  only  one  not  to 
have  been  translated  into  English.)  In 
his  second,  The  Silent  House,  Pamuk 
approaches  some  of  the  same  issues, 
in  particular  the  polarizing  question 
of  what  sort  of  country  Turkey  should 
try  to  be,  this  time  using  multiple  first- 
person  narrators  and  elusive,  slipping 


chronologies.  But  it  is  Pamuk's  third 
novel,  The  White  Castle,  the  earliest 
that  readers  of  this  essay  are  likely  to 
have  encountered,  that  announced  his 
daring  as  a  writer  and,  just  as  impor- 
tant, his  single-mmdedness  as  a  con- 
trarian and  autodidact.  These  two 
characteristics  are  important  to  our 
understanding  of  Pamuk.  For  amplifi- 
cation of  them  and  other  aspects  of 
his  personality,  we  must  return  to  the 
polished  words  of  Pamuk  on  Pamuk,  in 
interviews,  Istanbul,  and  Other  Colors, 
a  collection  of  essays  and  vignettes. 
The  contempt  with  which  the  school- 
boy Pamuk  viewed  many  of  his  teach- 
ers and  schoolfellows;  his  truancy, 
which  started  in  earnest  at  the  age  of 
eight;  his  aimlessness  in  many  things, 
but  not  in  his  desire,  which  never 
flagged,  to  thwart  his  mother's  safe, 
bourgeois  ambitions  for  him — from  all 
this,  the  picture  we  get  is  of  an  ob- 
server, a  possessor  of  sporadic  charm 
and  brilliance,  superior,  hyper-aware, 
and  cussed.  It  accords  fully  with  the  lat- 
er self-image  that  emerges  from  his 
writings,  of  a  rebel  rejecting  the  mea- 
ger and  repetitive  culture 
around  him. 
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Jiere  had  been  a  military  coup  in 
1960,  when  Pamuk  was  seven.  Be- 
tween a  second  coup  in  1971  and  a 
third  in  1980,  Turkey  was  convulsed 
by  political  violence.  Mostly  the 
right  fought  the  left,  but  sometimes 
the  Maoists  and  Leninists  fought 
each  other.  In  literature,  the  preserve 
of  the  left,  radical  politics  joined 
hands  with  an  innate  formal  conser- 
vatism to  discourage  authors  from 
reading,  let  alone  writing,  innovative 
books.  Social  realists  such  as  Gorky 
and  Steinbeck  were  the  models  to 
emulate;  Borges  and  Nabokov  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  "You  are  writing 
a  novel,"  an  acquaintance  asked  Pa- 
muk when  he  was  working  on  Cevdet 
Bey  and  His  Sons,  "but  do  you  know 
the  villages?" 

Pamuk  had  had  enough  of  reading 
about  the  villages  and  their  stoical, 
suffering  inhabitants.  He  attended  a 
few  political  meetings,  got  bored, 
and  became  a  political  voyeur.  (He 
has  likened  himself  to  Saim,  the  pri- 
vate archivist  in  The  Black  Book:  col- 
lector of  all  political  views  and  opin- 
ions, subscriber  to  none.)  His  elder 
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brother,  §evket,  his  rival  but  also  his 
companion,  was  away  studying  at 
Yale.  For  a  while  he  had  a  beautiful 
girlfriend,  whom  he  painted  repeat- 
edly, but  she  left  too,  for  a  smart 
school  in  Switzerland.  Pamuk  was 
not  a  member  of  any  literary  com- 
munity or  clique.  He  had  no  literary 
soul  mate.  His  friends  were  Joyce, 
Woolf,  Faulkner,  Proust.  But  his  best 
friend,  his  main  character  and  inspi- 
ration, was  Orhan  Pamuk. 

Imagine  the  effect  that  The  White 
Castle — that  piercing,  startling  little 
book,  so  broad  in  conception  and 
economical  in  execution — had  on 
the  bruised  citizens  of  Turkey  when 
it  appeared  in  1985.  Civilian  gov- 
ernment had  been  reinstated  after 
the  coup  five  years  before,  but  the 
president  was  still  a  general  and  the 
jails  were  full.  A  new  constitution 
was  in  place,  designed  to  unite 
people  around  the  ideas  of  Turkish- 
ness,  modernity,  and  moderate  Is- 
lam. Into  the  picture  strides  Orhan 
Pamuk  with  a  very  modern  novel 
about  Ottoman  Istanbul,  probing 
the  fundamental  questions  of  exis- 
tence with  barely  a  reference  to  God 
or  nationality — asking,  Why  am  I 
what  I  am?  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
that  I  may  not  be. 

"From  a  very  young  age,"  runs  the 
first  sentence  of  Istanbul,  "I  suspected 
there  was  more  to  my  world  than  I 
could  see:  Somewhere  in  the  streets 
of  Istanbul,  in  a  house  resembling  ours, 
there  lived  another  Orhan  so  much 
like  me  that  he  could  pass  for  my  twin, 
even  my  double."  In  The  White  Castle, 
Pamuk  casts  these  twins  as  two  schol- 
ars, an  ambitious  Turk  (the  "Hoja,"  or 
master)  and  his  eaidite  Venetian  slave, 
identical  in  appearance  and  comple- 
mentary in  aptitude  and  temperament. 
Emboldened  by  Galileo's  and  Bacon's 
spirit  of  rational  enquiry,  fueled  by  a 
shared  desire  to  please  the  sultan,  the 
two  men  discuss  the  planets,  experi- 
ment with  gunpowder,  study  ants,  ob- 
serve a  plague  epidemic,  and  eventu- 
ally start  work  on  a  terrifying  machine 
of  war. 

In  Pamuk's  child's  eye,  the  second 
Orhan  is  not  only  a  companion;  he  is 
also  an  impostor  and  a  tormentor.  So 
it  proves  in  The  White  Castle.  Be- 
tween the  scholars,  behind  the  coop- 
eration and  cohabitation,  there  is  an 
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embrace,  both  fruitful  and  destruc- 
tive. They  sit  like  married  adversaries 
at  opposite  ends  of  a  medieval  dining 
table,  daring  each  other  to  confess,  to 
succeed  or  tail.  It's  as  it  these  men 
have  found  what  Pamuk  has  called 
"the  'other'  who  will  complete  us." 
They  are  on  "a  journey  that  takes  us 
beyond  the  surface,  into  the  depths, 
closer  to  the  center." 

Quite  what  this  is  Pamuk  does  not 
make  explicit,  though  it  has  much  to 
do  with  knowledge,  of  evil  as  well  as  of 
good.  Over  the  years,  the  Turk  and 
the  Venetian  grow  still  more  alike, 
each  delving  deeper  into  the  other's 
past  until  the  sultan  unexpectedly  or- 
ders them  to  deploy  their  war  machine 
against  the  Poles.  The  campaign  into 
the  Carpathians,  conducted  under 
downpours  of  yellow  rain,  degenerates 
as  Hoja  organizes  parties  of  men  to 
torture  local  villagers  into  revealing 
their  worst  sins  and  transgressions.  But 
he  is  disappointed  by  the  banalities  to 
which  they  confess,  as  the  Venetian 
narrator  relates: 

It  was  not  that  we  never  came  across 
interesting  victims  who  told  of  their 
sins  at  great  length,  as  if  deep  down  in 
then  hearts  they'd  been  waiting  toi  years 
for  this  day  of  interrogation,  terrified 
and  bewildered  either  by  tales  of  our  vi- 
olence, which  we'd  heard  had  travelled 
from  village  to  village  and  become  leg- 
end, or  by  the  specter  of  some  absolute 
justice  whose  mystery  they  could  not 
penetrate;  but  by  now  Hoja  was  no 
longer  interested  in  the  infidelities  of 
husbands  or  wives,  the  stories  of  poor  vil- 
lagers who  envied  their  rich  neighbors. 
He  continually  repeated  that  there  was 
a  deeper  truth,  but  I  think  he  doubted 
now  and  then,  as  we  did,  whether  we 
would  be  able  to  discover  it. 

By  the  end  of  the  book,  the  two  men 
have  finally  exchanged  identities.  The 
war  machine,  a  lumbering  "ass  in  the 
mud,"  has  a  disastrous  baptism  of  fire, 
and  the  White  Castle,  the  ultimate 
prize,  remains  unconquered.  "It  was  at 
the  top  of  a  high  hill,"  writes  the 
Venetian,  "its  towers  streaming  with 
flags  were  caught  by  the  faintest  red 
glow  of  the  setting  sun,  and  it  was 
white;  purest  white  and  beautiful.  I 
didn't  know  why  I  thought  one  could 
see  such  a  beautiful  and  unattainable 
thing  only  in  a  dream." 

The  White  Castle  still  reads  as  if  it 
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were  new.  For  most  Turkish  wiu 
accustomed  to  looking  at  histc 
events  as  tools  in  contemporary 
tics,  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  s 
thing  either  to  be  decried,  as 
tionary  and  backward,  or  vau, 
(in  the  case  of  the  nationalist 
evidence  for  Turkish  superiority 
White  Castle  does  neither.  Pan 
backdrop  is  sumptuous,  but  his  i 
is  not  concerned  primarily  witl 
Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  conce 
with  timeless  and  universal  de 
to  learn,  to  advance,  to  know 
self.  Pamuk's  tone  does  not 
when  he  describes  the  ideas  anc 
entitle  methodologies,  most  of 
Western  in  origin,  that  inspire 
two  men.  Unlike  many  of  his 
patriots,  Pamuk  feels  no  embai 
ment  at  the  late  Ottomans'  inal 
to  compete  with  Europe  in  the 
eration  of  ideas,  and  seeks  no  sc 
goats  for  it.  He  takes  history  ser 
ly,  but  not  personally. 

When  I'm  reading  The  White  C\ 
or  My  Name  Is  Red,  or  even  The 
Book,  with  its  debts  to  Ottoman 
ary  culture,  I  feel  like  the  Edwai 
aesthete  Robert  Byron  standing  irj 
bazaar  of  Herat,  in  Afghanistan 
proclaiming,  "Here  at  last  is  Asia  v 
out  an  inferiority  complex."  Pa 
then,  is  Turkey  without  an  inferi 
complex.  He  has  not  succumb 
that  common  Turkish  urge  to  a 
"We  are  Westerners,"  or  "We  arj 
Eastern  people,"  or  "We  are  seci   y 
ists,"  or  "We  are  devout  Muslims:  ; 
if  a  few  words,  forcefully  uttered, 
lay  Turkey's  identity  question  to 
This  urge  has  been  met  by  the  re 
ive  instinct  of  many  Europeans  to 
sify  the  Turks,  often  pejoratively, 
gether,  they  have  turned  Turkey's  c 
to  join  the  European  Union,  wl 
promises  to  drag  on  painfully  for  rr 
years,  into  an  historical  trauma.    | 

Pamuk's  distaste  for  these  la 
can  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  hisj 
preciation  for  Ottoman  history 
culture,  to  his  sense  of  where  ret 
lican  Turkey  comes  from  and  v. 
it  is  kicking  against.  He  didn't  U 
this  appreciation  from  teacher 
textbooks.  History  courses  in  Ti 
ish  schools  lionize  the  early  , 
toman  sultans,  vilify  the  later  o 
and  present  Turkish  history  as  fl 
ing  to  an  inescapable  conclusi 
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*  riumph  of  Atatiirk's  revolution, 
lermore,  being  concerned  with 
flying  the  role  of  ethnic  Turks, 
urriculum  plays  down  the  Iran- 
ind  Arab  components  of  Ot- 
n  civilization. 

atiirk,  in  his  attempt  to  sever  the 
ty|  between  modern  Turks  and  their 
!nlman  forebears,  and  to  ready  his 
'%:ry  for  a  progressive,  Western  fu- 
;t|  made  Ottoman  and  republican 
;e:  ish  mutually  unintelligible.  In 
'es   his  parliament  legislated  that 
'  i  ish  no  longer  could  be  written  in 
1 :  \rabic  script  but  instead  had  to 
lc  ndered  in  a  modified  version  of 
"  Ionian  alphabet.  He  and  his  col- 
es labored  to  rid  Turkish  of  thou- 
i  of  Arabic  and  Persian  words  and 
ffi  :ssions,  and  to  replace  them  with 
■"  Turkish  equivalents.  If  there 
10  equivalent,  they  would  invent 
S(  or  adopt  a  French  substitute, 
adays,  the  vast  majority  of  Turks 
ot  read  Turkish  books  published 
to  the  law  of  1928.  Although 
y  important  books  have  been 
slated"  into  modern  Turkish,  the 
ves  and  libraries  are  full  of unex- 
ed  Ottoman  remains,  decipher- 
to  only  a  few. 

"han  Pamuk  is  not  a  fluent  reader 
toman  Turkish,  but  it  is  clear  from 
istorical  novels  that  he  has  read  a 
many  of  these  "translations,"  as 
as  a  lot  of  history  and  commentary 
t  the  Ottomans  in  modern  Turk- 
id  English.  He  has  also  read  much 
e  Persian  poetry  that  made  up  the 
eval  Ottoman  canon — again,  in 
lation.  He  spent  months  studying 
niniature  paintings,  inspired  by 
an  masters,  that  the  sultans  com- 
oned,  and  M}  Name  Is  Red  is  the 
of  these  labors.  This  novel,  Pa- 
's most  optimistic  and  accessible 
te,  is  a  polyphonic  murder  mystery; 
lso  an  intelligent  consideration  of 
lash,  expressed  in  the  tension  be- 
n  stylized  Islamic  representation 
[Renaissance  verisimilitude,  of  di- 
ll ;ng  civilizations. 

The  Black  Book,  a  tricky,  pi- 
sque,  and  occasionally  richly 
ic  story  of  disappearance  and  im- 
1  onation,  Pamuk  draws  on  Ot- 
in  and  Iranian  poetic  quests  to 
lify  the  quest  he  narrates.  Osten- 
,  The  Black  Book  is  about  Galip's 
:h  for  his  wife,  Riiya,  who  has 


disappeared.  But  Riiya,  whose  name 
means  "dream"  in  Turkish,  is  an 
ethereal  presence;  more  substantial 
is  the  man,  also  missing,  whom 
Galip  suspects  of  harboring  Riiya: 
her  half-brother  Celal.  The  Black 
Book  contains  references  to  the  eigh- 
teenth-century Ottoman  poem  Htisn 
u  Ask,  which  relates  the  efforts  of  a 
young  man,  A§k  (meaning  "love"), 
to  find  his  beloved,  Hiisn  ("beauty"), 
only  to  discover  that  Hiisn  never  left 
his  side  and  was  with  him  all  along. 
There  are  also  allusions  to  the  Iran- 
ian mystic  Attar's  Conference  of  the 
Birds,  in  which  a  flock  of  birds  em- 
bark on  an  arduous  journey  in  search 
of  the  mythical  Simurgh.  Purified  by 
their  ordeals,  thirty  of  them  attain 
their  goal,  being  confronted  by  their 
own  reflections  and  thus  completing 
a  circuitous  journey  back  to  them- 
selves. Simurgh  means  "thirty  birds" 
in  Persian. 

Pamuk  is  asking  us  to  consider 
that  Galip's  quest  has  an  internal 
character,  but  he  misses  something 
amid  the  clever  allusions  and  word 
games,  and  this  sheds  light  on  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  his  work.  Accord- 
ing to  the  conventions  of  Persian 
(and  thus  Ottoman)  mystical  poetry, 
whenever  a  journey  is  undertaken  or 
a  lover  yearned  for,  the  reader  as- 
sumes that  the  objective  is  neither  a 
place  nor  a  person,  but  rather  a  bliss- 
ful union  with  God.  In  Persian 
poetry,  with  its  established  meta- 
phors— the  embrace  of  a  lover,  for 
instance,  stands  for  spiritual  annihi- 
lation in  God — the  border  between 
the  earthly  and  the  transcendent  is 
as  nebulous  as  the  border,  in  Pa- 
muk's  work,  between  the  real  and 
the  imagined.  But  this  is  a  border 
that  Pamuk,  proud  of  his  secular  hu- 
manism, refuses  to  approach.  For 
him,  mysticism  is  a  "treasury  of  pat- 
terns. ...  I  don't  seek  anything  be- 
yond that."  And  so,  in  his  rereading 
of  the  mystic  verses,  Pamuk  elides 
the  ecstatic  spirituality  at  their  core; 
these  poems  are  useful  merely  as  lit- 
erary precedents  for  the  secular,  psy- 
chological quest  that  Galip  is  en- 
gaged in. 

There  is  a  striking  example  of  this 
elision  when  Pamuk  has  Celal  write 
an  article  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween Celaleddin  Rumi,  perhaps  the 
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greatest  (if  all  the  mystic  poets,  and 
his  muse,  the  itinerant  dervish  Shams 
of  Tabriz.  It  was  Shams  who  prompt- 
ed Rumi  to  abandon  his  career  as  a 
doctor  of  religious  law  and  to  pursue 
the  highest  of  mystic  ambitions:  im- 
mersion in  God.  Shams's  disappear- 
ance in  1 247  plunged  Rumi  into  grief; 
he  went  on  to  extemporize,  ovei  a 
decade  or  more,  the  25,000  Persian 
c  i  >uplets  o(  the  Masnavi-e  Ma'navi ,  <  >i 
Mystical  Rhyming  Couplets,  and  much 
other  mystic  poetry  besides.  In  CelaTs 
hands,  however,  Rumi  and  Shams  are 
reduced  to  mere  precursors  for  the 
twins,  doppe  I  gangers  and  impostors 
who  fill  the  pages  of  The  Black  Book.  "If 
I  am  He,"  Celal  quotes  Rumi  after 
Shams's  disappearance,  "then  why  am 
1  still  searching?"  Celal  has  missed  the 
point  of  this  line.  It  is  a  reference  to 
Shams  only  at  the  most  literal  level. 
Rumi  is  identifying  himself  with  God. 

When  it  was  published  in  1990,  The 
Black  Book  attracted  more  attention 
than  any  of  Pamuk's  earlier  works.  His 
treatment  of  Istanbul  was  likened  to 
Joyce's  treatment  of  Dublin,  and  Pa- 
muk's writing  in  this  novel,  with  its 
winding,  ambulative  sentences  and  re- 
lentless literary  cross-fertilization,  lends 
itself  to  such  a  comparison.  There  was 
also  criticism,  especially  in  Turkey,  by 
readers  who  may  have  been  perplexed 
and  unnerved  by  such  a  difficult  book. 
In  a  review  for  the  magazine  Gdsteri, 
the  critic  Tahsin  Yiicel  bitterly  re- 
gretted the  propensity  of  Pamuk's  hero 
Galip,  while  searching  for  his  wife,  to 
"interest  himself  in  things  that  are,  for 
the  most  part,  absolutely  unconnect- 
ed to  the  poor  woman  ...  to  charac- 
terise such  a  book  as  a  love  story  would 
be  utterly  risible." 

No,  The  Black  Book  is  not  a  love 
story.  Perhaps  Pamuk's  greatest 
achievement  is  to  cast  Istanbul  anew, 
as  a  city  composed  of  layers  of  history 
whose  sinister  fascination  often  lies 
below  the  surface.  Here,  in  a  superb 
early  chapter  called  "When  the 
Bosphorus  Dries  Up,"  he  looks  forward 
to  a  time  when  Istanbul's  celebrated 
waterway  becomes  a  mucky  valley: 

Amid  the  doomsday  chaos,  among 

toppled  wrecks  of  old  City  Line  fer- 
ries, will  stretch  vast  fields  of  bottle 
caps  and  seaweed.  Adorning  the 
mossy  masts  of  American  transatlantic 
liners  that  ran  aground  when  the  last 
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of  the  watei  receded  overnight,  we 
shall  find  skeletons  of  Celts  and  Li- 
gurians,  their  mouths  gaping  open  in 
deference  to  the  unknown  gods  of  pre- 
history. As  this  new  civilization  grows 
up  amid  mussel-encrusted  Byzantine 
treasures,  tin  and  silver  knives  and 
forks,  thousand-year-old  wine  corks 
and  soda  hoiiles,  and  the  sharp-nosed 
wrecks  of  galleons,  I  can  also  imagine 
us  denizens  drawing  fuel  for  their 
lamps  and  stoves  from  a  dilapidated 
Romanian  oil  tanker  whose  propeller 
has  become  lodged  in  the  mud. . . .  No 
longer  will  we  soothe  our  souls  with 
songs  about  the  birds  oi  spring,  the 
fa  i  flowing  waters  of  the  Bosphorus, 
or  the  fishermen  lining  its  shores;  the 
a.r  will  ring  instead  with  the  an- 
guished cries  of  men  whose  fear  ol 
death  has  driven  them  to  smite  their 
toes  with  the  knives,  daggers,  hullets, 
and  rusting  scimitars  thai  their  forefa- 
thers, hoping  to  fend  off  the  usual 
thousand-year  inquiries,  tossed  into 
the  sea.  As  lor  the  htanbullus  who 
once  lived  on  the  edge  of  the  water, 
when  they  return  to  their  homes  ex- 
hausted of  an  evening  they  will  no 
longer  open  bus  windows  to  drink  in 
the  sea  air;  instead,  they'll  stuff  news- 
paper and  cloth  in  the  cracks  to  keep 
the  stink  of  rotting  flesh  and  mud 
from  seeping  in;  they'll  sit  there  star- 
ing through  the  glass  at  the  flames 
that  rise  from  the  fearsome  black 
chasm  gaping  below. 
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than  Pamuk  stepped  hack  from 
the  open  balcony  door  and  put  down 
his  camera.  We  took  seats  opposite 
each  other  in  front  of  his  big  desk. 
Looking  around  the  studio,  which  was 
lined  with  bookshelves,  I  found  my- 
self thinking  of  a  delightful  image  in 
the  Turkish  edition  of  Other  Colors — 
the  image  of  Orhan  Pamuk,  writing 
his  novel  in  indecipherable  longhand, 
hoarding  empty  ink  cartridges  in  his 
studio  like  a  game  hunter.  Pamuk 
jumped  up  to  get  me  a  glass  of  water. 
Then  he  loped  around  the  room,  a  tall- 
ish  man  with  a  slight  stoop,  searching 
for  the  press  card  that  he  had  kept  in 
his  pocket  while  researching  Snow ;  he 
knew  I  was  writing  about  the  East  and 
wanted  to  show  it  to  me. 

"The  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
of  Snow  is  made  up  of  things  that  hap- 
pened to  me  .  .  .  going  to  Kars  by  bus 
through  the  snow,  everyone  looking 
out  of  the  windows,  the  icy  cold,  the  lo- 


cal journalist  who  knows  where  K 
because  he  eavesdropped  on  tip 
conversations  of  the  policeme 
were  following  bun;  the  newspap' 
a  circulation  of  two  hundred  and 
ty-five;  the  manager  of  a  telephi 
change.  1  knew  these  people.  I  b 
some  of  them  off.  1  enjoyed  mys 

Around  five  years  ago,  Painu 
started  to  get  less  enjoyable.  No 
could  he  live  quietly,  visiting  1 
haunts;  everyone  knew  his  face.  ( '< 
appealingly  open,  rather  flesh\; 
given  to  sudden  bursts  of  lau 
Then  came  the  interview  in  the| 
newspaper,  and  the  nationalists 
tion.  Rather  than  defend  him, 
I  urkisb  liberals  criticized  Parrv 
giving  the  impression  that  he 
had  the  courage  to  discuss  th 
menian  massacres  of  1915  an 
Kurdish  insurgency  that  continu 
day.  It  was  the  beginning  of  wh^ 
muk  calls  a  new  "intensity"  in  hi 
lie  life,  a  disagreeable  sense  of 
hated  as  well  as  admired. 

Despite  his  reluctance  to  p 
pate  in  politics,  Pamuk  has  long 
a  public  advocate  for  freedom 
pression,  whether  in  the  ca 
Salman  Rushdie  or  the  Kurds 
failure  of  many  Turkish  writer: 
journalist  colleagues  to  speak  u 
him,  and  the  ungenerous  reactic  * 
many  Turks  to  his  Nobel  triui  I 
must  have  hurt  him  immensely 
spoke  of  the  "jealousy"  of  forrm 
quaintances  and  colleagues. 

"You  might  say  that  I  lost 
friends." 

Not  only  friends;  it  is  well  kn 
that  there  have  been  rifts  in  the 
muk  family.  Pamuk  told  me  that  h 
der  brother,  S,evket,  a  respected 
nomic  historian,  attended  the  N 
awards  ceremony  in  Stockholm  de 
being  offended  by  the  way  he  wa 
picted  in  Istanbul — as  a  bully.  Pa 
does  not  regret  writing  these  pass; 
Descriptions  of  fights  with  §evket,  a 
being  "beaten  and  reviled,"  establr 
a  bond  between  him  and  readers 
had  received  similar  treatment.  ' 
hadn't  written  that  section  out  of 
that  my  brother  would  be  offends 
wouldn't  have  been  true  to  myself. ' 
book  would  have  been  deficient." 

In  Stockholm,  Pamuk  dedicatee1 
prize  to  Giinduz  Pamuk,  the  si 
spendthrift,  philandering,  perenn 
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;ent  father  we  know  from  the 
of  Istanbul.  When  it  comes  to 
k's  writing  career,  it  seems  that 
iiz,  who  died  in  2002,  played  a 
positive  role,  as  the  bookish 
>er  of  an  unbookish  family  and 
k's  first  reader.  At  the  end  of  his 
ysf  tance  speech,  Pamuk  described 
loment  when  he  tremblingly 
d  his  father  the  manuscript  of  his 
ovel,  Cevdet  Be;y  and  His  Sons.  "I 
lis  not  only  because  I  had  confi- 
•  in  his  taste  and  his  intellect; 
linion  was  very  important  to  me 
ise,  unlike  my  mother,  he  had 
pposed  my  wish  to  become  a 
."  That  "unlike  my  mother" — an 
ic  aside,  by  any  standards — was 
f  two  negative  references  to  his 
er  in  the  speech.  They  have 

not  spoken  since  Istanbul 

was  published. 
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owadays,  Pamuk's  empty  ink 
fudges  pile  up  in  New  York  City, 
ig  moved  there  last  autumn,  as 
iest  of  Columbia  University,  he 
ayed  to  complete  the  "very  am- 
is" novel  he  has  been  writing, 
id  off,  for  the  past  five  years.  It 
sjiut  a  rich  Nisantasi  boy,  a  hand- 
till  shining  lad  whose  life  goes  sour 
he  falls  obsessively  in  love  with 
aughter  of  a  distant  relation.  At 
|ime  time,  said  Pamuk,  "I  draw  a 
re  of  all  Istanbul,  of  all  Turkey, 
1975  until  the  end  of  the  last 
try."  It  will  not  be  the  first  book 
:,amuk  has  written  at  Columbia, 
'rote  parts  of  The  Black  Book  in 
Columbia  library  in  1985,  while 
c-wife  was  a  student  there. 
I  speak  to  Pamuk,  as  1  read  Is- 
1  with  its  careful  dues,  and  Other 
s  with  Pamuk's  lovely  descrip- 
of  the  way  he  writes — slowly, 
ng  his  imagination  as  you  might 
;  a  pear  tree,  then  picking  the 
off  the  ground — I  feel  as  though 
being  guided  in  the  preparation  of 
ssay.  Not  only  I;  future  literary  bi- 
ihers  are  being  guided  as  well.  Pa- 
is putting  himself  between  us  and 
'ork.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say 
lolitely. 

hen  I  tried,  Pamuk  exclaimed, 
're  asking  whether  I'm  content 
ly  to  write  my  novels,  or  whether 
lso  arranging  where  I  should  be 
d  in  posterity!"  Pamuk  cited  the 


examples  of  Goethe  and  Mann;  they 
did  the  same.  He  recalled  "the 
archivist  in  me,  the  collector  in  me 
.  .  .  I'm  forever  taking  photographs. 
And  of  course  there's  an  unattractive 
narcissistic  side,  too.  Yes,  as  other  writ- 
ers have  done,  I  am  trying  to  deter- 
mine— albeit  without  much  hope  of 
success — how  my  books  should  be  un- 
derstood and  read." 

Leaving  his  studio  that  afternoon, 
walking  under  the  sun  in  Cihangir — 
a  carefree  anonymous  walk  of  the  kind 
Pamuk  once  enjoyed  and  conceivably 
may  never  enjoy  again — I  found  myself 
returning  to  the  question  of  where  we 
will  place  him  in  half  a  century.  And 
it  struck  me  that  now,  after  the  Nobel 
Prize,  after  exile,  the  life  and  career  of 
Orhan  Pamuk  have  entered  a  new 
phase.  Henceforth  there  can  be  no 
separating  the  two  Pamuks,  the  artist 
and  the  activist.  Fortunately,  there  are 
riches  in  both,  enough  for  Pamuk  and 
enough  even  to  sustain  another — the 
Orhan  of  Snow,  perhaps — incuriosity 
and  creation. 

As  I  strolled,  I  relived  a  conversa- 
tion that  I  had  had  several  months 
before,  with  a  Turkish  army  captain  in 
eastern  Turkey.  The  captain  was  a 
hearty,  lupine  nationalist.  To  him, 
the  presence  of  a  European  here,  in 
the  disputed  lands  of  Kurds  and  Ar- 
menians, was  proof — as  if  that  were 
needed! — of  the  West's  malign  in- 
tentions toward  the  Turkish  Repub- 
lic. So  our  conversation,  outwardly 
good-humored,  laced  with  Turkish 
coffee,  acquired  a  resentful,  con- 
temptuous undercurrent. 

I  have  forgotten  the  words  that  the 
captain  used  to  convey  his  stark  ideas: 
his  nostalgia  for  the  Ottoman  Empire 
and  his  loathing  for  the  pygmies  of  the 
European  Union;  his  conviction  that 
Turkey  is  being  prevented  from  as- 
suming its  rightful  position  of  region- 
al— even  world — primacy  only  by  the 
machinations  of  foreigners  and  trai- 
tors— Europeans,  Americans,  Arme- 
nians, Kurds.  But  I  vividly  remember 
the  captain's  expression  of  triumph 
and  scorn  as  he  abruptly  interrupted  his 
own  argument  and  demonstrated — to 
his  satisfaction,  at  least — the  in- 
evitability of  our  conflict:  "You  look 
like  the  sort  of  person  who  reads  the 
books  of  Orhan  Pamuk.  Unreadable, 
don't  you  think?"  ■ 
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THE  PROPOSITION 

By  David  Bezmozgis 
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.oman  Berman  looked  again  ar 
his  rectangular  desk  clock,  a  compli- 
mentary gift  that  had  come  with  the 
first  Time  magazine  subscription.  The 
subscription  ran  him  sixty  dollars  a 
year,  but  he  justified  it  as  a 
necessary  expense.  Even 
though  he  planned  his 
schedule  meticulously  and 
rarely  kept  a  patient  wait- 
ing, the  magazines  lent  his 
office  a  sense  of  profes- 
sionalism. Though  he  pre- 
ferred the  newspaper,  he 
sometimes  perused  the 
magazines  himself — par- 
ticularly if  there  was  a  pro- 
file of  an  athlete  or  a  busi- 
nessman. Other  times,  if  he 
came  acmss  something  that 
he  thought  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  his  son,  he  brought 
the  magazine  home.  Re- 
cently, for  instance,  there 
bad  been  an  article  about  a 
famous  Hollywood  movie 
director,  the  son  of  Hun- 
garian Jews.  The  director 
bad  immigrated  with  his 
parents  to  America  when 
he  was  a  boy  of  six,  like  his 
own  son.  He  had  then  gone 
on  to  attain  tremendous  success.  The 
article  described  him  as  a  millionaire 
many  times  over.  Roman  wondered  it 
his  son  had  read  it.  He'd  brought  it 
home  the  previous  week.  He  made  a 
mental  note  to  ask  his  son  when  he  got 
home.  Not  to  pressure  him,  of  course, 
only  to  inquire. 


David  Bezmozgis  is  the  author  oj  Natasha 
and  Other  Stones. 
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It  was  ten  minutes  past  five,  and 
Svirsky  was  now  more  than  halt  an 
hour  late.  Roman  had  specifically  told 
Svirsky  to  come  to  the  office  at  four- 
thirty,  after  his  last  patient  of  the  day. 


But  at  tour-thirty  there  had  been  no 
sign  of  Svirsky.  Roman  was  surprised. 
If  he  had  been  in  Svirsky 's  position,  not 
only  would  he  have  been  on  time,  he 
would  have  been  early.  But  apparent- 
ly Svirsky  didn't  think  this  way.  Roman 
waited  and  tried  to  sort  his  files,  but  he 
found  it  nearly  impossible  to  focus  and 
frequently  consulted  the  clock.  He 
himself  always  tried  to  be  punctual. 
On  the  rare  occasion  when  he  was  de- 
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tained,  be  made  sure  to  call  anfc 
his  appointment.  Svirsky  hadn't  I 
It  infuriated  Roman,  especially  silo 
was  the  one  doing  Svirsky  a  fav    t 
Earlier  in  the  week,  Roman  h;i 
ten  a  call  from  Lyona 
Svirsky's  brother- in-1; 
first  Roman  thought 
was  calling  about  the 
of  his  insurance  claii 
Lyona  didn't  mentic   I 
claim.  He  asked  aboi 
man's  Volvo. 

— I  was  going  to  p 
ad  in  the  paper,  Ri 
said. 

— How  does  it  rur 
ona  asked. 

—Very  well.  It  le 
little  oil,  but  I  top 
once  a  week. 

— Renata's  brothe 

came  here  from  Leni 

— She  must  be  hap 

— She  can  be  happ' 

problems  come  dow 

my  head. 

— He  needs  a  car? 
— He  has  a  car.  Ag 
my  advice  he  bought  a! 
Tempo.  Used.  A  pie< 
garbage.  Some  momir 
starts,  some  mornings  it  doesn't  : 
You  could  flip  a  coin.  He  has  two 
one  and  seven.  The  wife  is  at  h 
with  the  baby.  1  found  him  a  job 
scrapyard,  hut  without  a  car  he  i 
get  to  work. 

Roman  had  been  sympathetic, 
ter  all,  it  wasn't  that  long  since  be 
been  in  Svirsky's  shoes.  Nobody  n 
ed  to  remind  him  how  little  separ 
him  from  Svirsky.  An  outsider  m 
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I  office  and  presume  that  every- 
had  fallen  into  place,  but  Ro- 
new  better.  He  lived  from  phone 
phone  call.  Come  the  holidays, 
de  the  rounds  of  doctors'  offices, 
ng  a  bottle  of  cognac  or  a  box  of 
lates,  doing  what  he  could  to 
!  that  they  didn't  forget  about 
hd  kept  referring  their  patients. 
:ceptionists  weren't  always  hap- 
;ee  him;  some  ignored  him  and 
him  wait.  "Hi,  Shirley."  "Hi, 
ia."  "Happy  Channukah,  Rac- 
It  was  no  great  joy  to  go  sim- 
;  around  like  that,  but  he  was 
•ed  to  do  it  if  it  paid  the  over- 
the  mortgage,  and  what  they 
>d  for  Hebrew  school.  Every  now 
len,  when  a  big  jackpot  was  an- 
:ed,  he  bought  a  lottery  ticket, 
;  didn't  hold  out  any  hopes  of 
ling  rich.  He  was  a  man  who  had 
to  a  new  country  in  his  forties, 
ew  marketable  skills,  equipped 
io  English  apart  from  two  novelty 
:s:  "Life  is  very  complicated"  and 
in  touch."  In  his  more  sanguine 
Snts,  Roman  thought:  Anything 
:tained,  I  should  feel  fortunate, 
ight  of  this,  he'd  consented  to 
^yona.  He  assured  him  that  his 
;r-in-law  would  get  a  decent  car 
ir  price.  True,  Roman  thought, 
ivited  trouble  whenever  you  did 
ess  with  friends.  The  Volvo 
break  down  tomorrow  and  then 
would  be  bad  feelings.  With  a 
;er,  you  could  wash  your  hands 
thing,  but  with  a  friend  you  as- 
i  responsibilities.  Nevertheless, 
[  agreed  to  do  it.  He'd  even  re- 
id  from  putting  the  ad  in  the 
?aper.  But  now,  for  all  his  good 

intentions,  he  was  sitting 

around  like  a  fool. 

Loman  considered  waiting  an- 
ten  minutes,  until  five-thirty,  be- 
Ding  home.  It  wasn't  often  that  he 
Die  to  get  home  so  early.  Usually, 
id  appointments  until  after  six. 
dn't  get  in  until  seven  or  later.  By 
his  wife  and  son  would  have  al- 
eaten  dinner.  The  boy  might  be 
homework,  reading,  or  watch- 
levision.  Roman  would  eat  alone, 
laybe  spend  a  few  minutes  with 
n  between  television  shows,  be- 
ie  boy  went  to  sleep.  He  wanted 
y  involved  in  his  son's  life,  to  be 


a  good  father  to  him.  But  it  was  a  dif- 
ficult age,  the  boy  was  often  moody 
and  irritable  and  made  Roman  feel  as 
if  he  disapproved  of  him,  as  if  Roman 
was  always  putting  an  emphasis  on  the 
wrong  things. 

Roman  resolved  to  go.  But  at  that 
moment  he  heard  the  jangling  of  the 
bell  on  his  front  door.  Now,  finally, 
here  was  this  Svirsky,  Roman  thought. 
He'd  accumulated  so  much  resentment 
waiting  for  him  that  he  felt  tempted  to 
turn  him  away  and  teach  him  a  les- 
son. Well,  that  he  wouldn't  do,  but  he 
would  certainly  vent  his  displeasure. 
The  mere  thought  of  venting  his  dis- 
pleasure made  Roman  feel  better.  He 
was  eager  for  Svirsky  to  come  through 
the  door  and  into  the  inner  room 
where  Roman  had  his  file  cabinets  and 
his  desk. 

— In  here,  Roman  called. 

But  it  wasn't  Svirsky  who  came 
through  the  door.  When  he  saw  who 
it  was,  Roman  cursed  both  himself  and 
Svirsky.  He  should  have  left  earlier, 
he  knew  it.  He  had  tried  to  do  some- 
one a  good  turn  and  now,  inevitably, 
he  was  being  punished. 

— We  were  passing  by  and  thought 
we'd  stop  in  to  see  if  you  were  busy, 
Kopman  said. 

With  him  was  his  partner,  Gruber, 
the  Israeli.  Gruber  followed  after  Kop- 
man and  then  stepped  aside  to  make 
room  for  an  attractive  young  woman. 
She  had  straight  brown  hair  down  to 
her  shoulders,  and  wore  pink  lipstick 
and  pale,  whitish  eye  makeup.  She  was 
tall  for  a  woman;  in  heels  she  was  lev- 
el with  Kopman.  She  was  also  slim, 
but  in  a  tight  blouse  and  short  skirt 
everything  she  had  was  exhibited  to 
maximum  effect. 

Since  he  rarely  had  occasion  to  meet 
with  more  than  one  person  at  a  time, 
Roman  had  only  two  chairs  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  his  desk. 

— It  looks  like  we  caught  you  at  a 
good  time,  Kopman  said  before  sitting 
in  one  of  the  chairs. 

— I  was  waiting  for  someone.  He's 
late.  I  was  about  to  leave. 

— Good  then,  Kopman  said.  We'll 
only  be  a  minute. 

Kopman  motioned  for  the  woman  to 
sit  in  the  second  vacant  chair.  He 
spoke  to  her  in  English. 

— Sit,  Felicia  dear. 

The  woman  did  as  she  was  told  and 


sat  almost  directly  across  from  Roman. 
She  gazed  at  the  wall,  at  a  spot  vague- 
ly above  Roman's  right  shoulder.  There 
he  had  his  framed  diploma  from  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Masseurs,  a  recent 
school  picture  of  his  son,  and  an  arts- 
and-crafts  project  the  boy  had  done 
years  ago  in  summer  camp — a  pattern 
of  nails  strung  with  green  yarn  that 
spelled  out  the  Hebrew  word  Shalom. 

— Well,  Kopman  said,  we  just  want- 
ed to  know  if  you'd  given  more  thought 
to  our  proposition. 

Roman  looked  from  Kopman  to 
Gruber,  who  stood  behind  him,  and 
made  no  effort  to  mask  his  feelings 
about  their  proposition.  He  didn't  like 
either  of  them.  Gruber  was  antsy  and 
unhealthy.  He  was  obese  and  careless 
about  his  personal  appearance.  He  had 
a  thick  growth  of  stubble,  and  his 
kinky  hair  bulged  like  stuffing  from 
the  baseball  cap  that  he'd  neglected  to 
remove  indoors.  Kopman,  Roman's 
wife  had  known  as  a  girl  in  Rezekne. 
They  had  been  in  the  same  class.  Af- 
ter he  graduated  from  high  school,  his 
family  left  for  Israel.  All  kinds  of  sto- 
ries circulated  about  what  he'd  got- 
ten himself  involved  in  over  there. 
Roman's  wife  hadn't  even  heard  that 
he'd  come  to  Toronto  until  he'd 
shown  up  unexpectedly  at 
Roman's  office. 


jlhe 


ie  first  time,  just  the  two  of  them 
had  come,  Kopman  and  Gruber.  They'd 
arrived  in  the  evening  while  Roman 
was  with  a  patient.  When  the  door- 
bell rang,  Roman  had  stepped  into  the 
waiting  room  to  investigate,  since  he'd 
had  no  more  patients  scheduled  and 
wasn't  expecting  anyone.  Kopman  had 
introduced  himself,  mentioned  his  old 
acquaintance  with  Roman's  wife,  and 
said  that  he  was  there  with  a  business 
proposition.  What  proposition?  Why 
arrive  unannounced?  Kopman  didn't 
explain.  Roman  hadn't  liked  the  look 
of  the  two  of  them  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  he'd  had  a  hard  time  con- 
centrating on  finishing  the  session 
with  his  patient.  When  the  patient 
left,  Roman  had  had  no  choice  but  to 
allow  Kopman  and  Gruber  to  outline 
their  proposition. 

Their  proposition  amounted  t<  i  this: 
they  were  pimps  and  they  wanted  to 
make  him  into  a  pimp  t<  ><  >. 

There  was  good  money  to  be  made  in 
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massage  parlors,  Kopman  said,  all  they 
needed  was  someone  with  a  valid 
masseur's  license.  Other  than  supplying 
his  license,  Roman  wouldn't  have  to  do 
anything.  They  would  rake  care  of 
everything.  They  would  set  up  the  busi- 
ness and  manage  it.  Once  a  month  Ro- 
man would  receive  a  check  with  a  per- 
centage of  the  profits.  He  wouldn't 
have  to  so  much  as  lift  a  finger.  It 
the  first  parlor  proved  successful  they 
could  expand. 

— And  it  the  police  come.'  Rom  111 
asked. 

— It  the  police  come  we  try  to  arrive 
at  an  arrangement,  Kopman  said. 

— And  it  they  don't  accept  your 
arrangement? 

— Then  they  will  just  close  the  place 
down,  Kopman  said. 

— And  report  me  and  revoke  my  li- 
cense, Roman  said. 

— You  might  get  a  warning,  that's 
all,  Kopman  said.  You  know  how  many 
places  like  this  there  are  in  the  city.' 

— Enough,  Roman  said. 

— So  why  shouldn't  you  benefit 
also.'  Do  you  deserve  any  less?  I'm  sure 
it  wasn't  easy  to  write  the  exams  and  get 
the  license,  Kopman  said.  It  it  was  easy, 
I  wouldn't  he  here.  I'd  do  it  myself. 

Roman  had  told  them  that  he 
wasn't  interested.  They  had  suggest- 
ed that  he  reconsider. 

— Why  rush  to  refuse'  Kopman 
asked.  There's  real  money  to  he 
made.  Take  some  time.  Think 
about  it.  It's  a  good  oppor- 
tunity. 


I 


_n  the  days  that  followed,  Roman 
had  repeated  the  conversation  to  his 
brother-in-law  and  to  a  tew  select 
friends.  All  had  been  of  the  opinion 
that  he  should  explore  further.  They'd 
heard  of  such  enterprises.  It  was  no  lie, 
people  made  money.  Besides,  what  was 
so  horrible  about  a  massage  parlor?  It 
Roman  decided  to  go  ahead  with  it, 
nobody  would  condemn  him. 

Despite  what  they  said,  Roman  had 
misgivings.  Kopman  was  right,  passing 
the  exam  hadn't  been  easy.  He  had 
devoted  himself  to  it  tor  more  than  a 
year.  After  a  day  of  warehouse  work, 
he  had  come  home  to  study.  In  all  his 
life,  he  had  never  worked  so  hard.  All 
the  while  he  had  been  sustained  by 
dreams  ot  opening  his  own  practice, 
being  his  own  boss,  providing  tor  his 


family  in  a  dignified  way.  He  lived 
that  year  in  a  state  ot  perpetual  anxi- 
ety. He  was  tyrannized  by  the  tear  that 
he  would  tail  the  exam  and  be  con- 
signed forever  to  a  lite  of  warehouse  la- 
bor. No  matter  how  kmg  and  grueling 
the  hours  of  study,  they  paled  against 
the  wretched  prospect  of  failure. 
When  he  received  the  letter  inform- 
ing him  that  he  had  passed,  he  was 
jubilant.  He  felt  that  he  had  accom- 
plished something  monumental.  He 
would  work  in  a  clean  office,  almost 
like  a  doctor,  and  his  son  wouldn't 
have  ti  1  be  ashamed  of  him. 

He'd  spent  seven  years  building  a 
good  reputation.  He  had  loyal  clients 
who  ascribed  to  him  their  miraculous 
recoveries.  An  old  man  who  couldn't 
get  out  ot  bed  now  walked  to  buy 
his  groceries.  An  accountant  who 
couldn't  tie  his  shoes  now  played  ten- 
nis. An  arthritic  grandmother  who 
couldn't  turn  a  doorknob  now  planted 
roses  and  baked  cookies.  He'd  dealt 
honestly  with  people.  He'd  never 
cheated  anyone.  Whatever  he  did  was 
within  the  law,  or,  it  it  exceeded,  it 
wasn't  in  any  odious  way.  He  did  what 
everybody  did  to  stay  in  business.  If 
somebody  had  a  benefits  plan  that 
covered  massage,  he'd  provide  a  doc- 
ument attesting  to  treatment  and 
then  split  the  proceeds.  If  somebody 
got  into  a  car  accident,  he  would  di- 
agnose an  injury  to  assist  with  the 
insurance  claim.  It  was  because  of 
this  that  Lyona  Ribak,  for  instance, 
stood  to  collect  $2,400.  There  was 
nothing  contemptible  about  it.  Ben- 
efits money,  it  left  unused,  disap- 
peared; and  each  year  the  insurance 
companies,  renowned  crooks,  made 
billions  in  profits. 

But  to  become  involved  with 
people  like  Kopman  and  Gruber,  and 
to  risk  his  reputation  tor  a  brothel, 
was  something  entirely  different. 
The  worst  kind  ot  trouble  could  hap- 
pen in  such  a  place.  There  could  be 
drugs,  tights,  even  murder.  It  any- 
thing happened,  he  could  be  impli- 
cated, sent  to  prison.  He  imagined 
the  scandal  and  the  humiliation. 
How  could  he  face  his  wife  and  son? 
And  even  it  nothing  happened,  what 
if  his  son  discovered  that  he'd  be- 
come a  partner  in  a  brothel?  How 
would  he  explain  such  a  sordid 
thing?  More  money?  This  was  no  ex- 


planation. They  weren't    Sta 
Without  a  massage  parlor,  he  .  | 
wife  had  jobs  and  were  doing  o 
lie  would  rather  struggle  ar 
modestly  than  gamble  and  lea 
kind  of  life.  l\c\\  already  exper 
that  kind  of  life.  His  father  hat 
this  way.  When  they  settled  i 
after  the  evacuation,  his  fath^ 
traded  on  the  black  market,  h 
speculated  in  gold,  gemstones,  td 
and  hen  looms.  Officially,  his  job 
tire  marshal  at  a  theater,  but  1 
there  only  during  performances 
evenings  a  week.  The  rest  of  thjj 
he  had  tree  to  pursue  deals.  The| 
a  family  ot  five:  Roman,  his  pa 
and  his  two  sisters.  His  mother 
1  ic  >me  and  looked  after  the  housJ 
situation  after  the  war  was  grin) 
tions  of  the  city  were  rubble,  and 
were  shortages  ot  everything.  □ 
thet  bore  a  heavy  burden.  He  | 
small  austere  man,  frugal  in  his 
tions,  but  Roman  revered  him.  R 
was  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  ; 
time,  the  same  age  as  his  own  sod 
He  hadn't  known  every  detail,  bu 
known  enough  about  how  his 
made  his  living.  Once,  his  father 
ened  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
took  him  into  the  cellar,  and  sh| 
him  where  he  had  hidden  a  box1 
taming  gold  coins  and  banknot 
case  something  happens,  his  fathe; 
said.  Roman  understood  that  if  tli 
thorities  ever  caught  him,  his  fj 
would  be  severely  punished.  A) 
certainly  he  would  be  sent  far  ;; 
where  anything  could  befall  hin 
worried  also  about  the  people 
whom  his  father  associated,  anq 
harm  they  might  do  him.  Nights 
his  father  was  late  coming  home 
man  didn't  sleep.  He  snuck  outsid' 
stood  in  the  shadowy  passageyvax 
led  from  their  building's  courtya 
Red  Army  Street.  There  he  stooc 
peered  into  the  night  until  he  sa 
fathet's  familiar  form  walking  resol 
home.  The  sight  always  made 
dumb  with  relief,  gratitude,  and 
Though  when  his  father  saw  hin 
became  furious  and  berated  hin 
lurking  about  and  drawing  atten 
But  no  matter  how  many  times  h 
ther  berated  him,  Roman  couldn't 
it.  He  couldn't  sleep  or  keep  stil! 
had  to  go  out  to  the  street,  bee 
every  second  of  not-knowing  wa: 
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'  de.  And  once  he  saw  his  father, 
the  abuse  didn't  matter,  be- 
cause his  father  was  home. 

i 

sfc  .oman  did  not  want  to  subject  his 

this  kind  of  life.  To  Kopman  he 

thought  about  it.  I  talked  to 

.  But  I  haven't  changed  my  opin- 

's  not  for  me.  I'm  not  interested. 

really  is  a  shame  you  feel  that 

lc  :x>pman  said.  Personally,  I  think 
ave  the  wrong  idea  about  what 
suggesting. 

^hat  wrong  idea?  I  understand 
hing  perfectly  well, 
lave  you  ever  visited  such  a  place? 
(Tiat  the  hell  for?  Roman  said, 
-ome  of  the  places  are  dirty. 
;  you  think  we  would  be  run- 
dirty  place? 

!opman,  Roman  said,  I  don't  care 
cind  of  place  you  plan  to  run. 
:;"he  place  will  be  nice,  Gruber 
i  English.  We  would  only  make 
place. 

his  is  why  we  brought  Felicia, 
jian  said.  So  that  you  could  see  for 
i  If  the  kind  of  girl  we  would  hire, 
the  mention  of  her  name,  Feli- 
anced  opaquely  from  Kopman 
nan. 

itand  up,  Felicia  dear,  Kopman 
,et  Roman  take  a  look  at  you. 
ediently,  Felicia  pushed  her  chair 
and  rose.  She  didn't  make  any 
loses  or  change  the  expression  on 
ce.  She  stood  with  her  hands  at 
ies,  and  rested  her  weight  slight- 
one  hip. 

'ou  see  what  a  beautiful  girl,  Kop- 
aid.  Guess  how  old. 

■  Vhat  are  you  doing,  Kopman? 
r  n  said. 

I"\venty-three,  Kopman  said.  She 
list  some  whore  off  the  street.  She's 
Intelligent.  You  can  talk  to  her. 

■  er  where  she's  from,  Kopman  said. 
K  t  makes  no  difference  to  me 
I-  she's  from,  Roman  said. 
I)he's  Czech.  From  Prague,  Kop- 
t  aid.  Where  are  you  from,  Felicia? 
1  :aking  in  a  bored,  faraway  voice, 
Irl  said,  I'm  from  Prague. 
Ipman  raised  his  eyebrows  and 
id  triumphantly,  as  if  he  had 
Wda  disputed  point. 

I|  'he's  also  educated,  Kopman  said, 
lias  a  medical  background.  In 
ijioslovakia  she  studied  to  be  a 
rt  She  knows  massage.  She's  not  a 


professional  like  you,  of  course,  but 
she's  very  good. 

— Fine.  Is  that  all?  Are  you  finished? 
Roman  said. 

— You  don't  believe  me?  Kopman 
asked.  Take  her  into  the  other  room. 
Tell  her  what  you  like.  She'll  do  any- 
thing you  say. 

— Kopman,  Roman  said,  what's 
wrong  with  you?  You  grew  up  with  my 
wife.  You  went  to  school  together. 

— Yes?  So?  She  was  a  good  student. 
She  helped  me  with  my  homework. 
What  does  one  thing  have  to  do  with 
the  other? 

— Get  out  of  my  office.  Get  out,  Ro- 
man said. 

— Don't  be  rash,  Kopman  said. 

Roman  turned  his  attention  to  the 
girl.  She  looked  like  a  normal  girl.  She 
was  no  different  from  anyone  you  saw 
on  the  street.  He  wondered  how  she 
had  become  like  this.  How  had  she 
gotten  mixed  up  with  scum  like  Kop- 
man and  Gruber. 

— Young  lady,  Roman  said. 

She  lowered  her  eyes  and  looked  at 
him,  slightly  confused,  as  if  uncertain 
that  he  had  addressed  her. 

— Young  lady,  Roman  said.  I  read  in 
the  newspaper  that  there  are  not 
enough  nurses.  You  studied  to  be  a 
nurse.  Go  away  from  these  guys.  Hos- 
pitals are  looking  for  nurses.  Go  be 
a  nurse. 

A  hard,  unpleasant  look  crossed  the 
girl's  face. 

— Fuck  you,  she  said. 
With  that,  they  left. 


W. 


hat  a  miserable  day,  Roman 
thought  as  he  drove  home.  It  was  al- 
ready six  o'clock.  After  Kopman, 
Gruber,  and  the  girl  had  left,  he'd 
taken  several  minutes  to  compose 
himself.  He  was  plagued  by  a  bad  feel- 
ing, like  he  had  been  soiled.  He  also 
found  it  hard  to  banish  the  image  of 
the  girl's  cruel  face.  He'd  meant  only 
to  be  kind,  and  her  viciousness  had 
taken  him  completely  by  surprise.  He 
felt  her  insult  keenly,  like  a  slap. 

He  steered  the  Volvo  up  Bathurst, 
to  Finch,  turned  on  Torresdale,  and 
into  his  subdivision.  Six  o'clock  and 
not  a  word  from  that  bastard  Svirsky, 
Roman  thought.  A  miserable  day. 

Roman  parked  the  car  in  the  drive- 
way and  climbed  the  cement  steps  of 
his  porch.  When  he  unlocked  the  front 


door,  he  sensed  something  odd.  It  took 
him  a  moment  to  register  what  it  was. 
He  saw  a  pair  of  strange  boots  in  the 
entryway,  worn  and  scuffed.  Then  he 
heard  his  wife's  voice  coming  from  the 
kitchen,  speaking  politely,  even  for- 
mally. After  this  he  heard  a  man's 
voice,  thanking  her,  declining  some- 
thing in  a  muted,  timid  way. 

Roman  didn't  call  out  to  an- 
nounce his  arrival  but  went  up  to 
the  kitchen,  where  he  saw  a  man 
seated  at  the  table,  his  back  to  him. 
The  man  was  still  wearing  his  jacket. 
Seated  across  from  him  was  Roman's 
wife.  A  teapot,  cups,  fruits,  and  bis- 
cuits were  on  the  table.  Beyond  the 
kitchen,  in  the  living  room,  the  tele- 
vision was  on,  and  his  son  was  lying 
on  the  sofa. 

There  you  are,  Roma,  his  wife  said, 
when  he  entered.  This  caused  the  man 
to  turn  in  his  chair  to  face  him.  Intro- 
ductions were  unnecessary,  but  his  wife 
identified  him  as  Edik  Svirsky. 

Svirsky  looked  to  be  in  his  middle 
thirties,  with  a  haggard  though  hand- 
some face.  His  eyes  were  gentle, 
brown,  and  filled — as  the  saying 
went — with  all  the  sorrow  of  the  Jew- 
ish people.  His  hair,  like  a  boy's, 
peaked  in  the  middle.  He  was  thin, 
but  his  hands,  which  fidgeted  ner- 
vously, were  large  and  strong,  the  nails 
dirty  from  the  scrapyard. 

— We  just  called  you  at  the  office, 
but  you  had  already  gone,  his  wife  said. 

She  shifted  a  cup  and  a  saucer  and 
bid  Roman  to  sit  down. 

Roman  didn't  sit  but  said,  Of 
course  I'd  gone.  I'd  been  waiting  since 
four-thirty. 

He  stared  at  Svirsky,  expecting  an 
explanation.  The  scrutiny  made 
Svirsky  fidget  even  more. 

— His  car  broke  down,  his  wife  said. 

— I'm  very  sorry,  Svirsky  said.  I 
wanted  to  call  but  I  couldn't  find  your 
number.  I  was  at  work;  they'd  agreed 
to  let  me  leave  early.  But  the  car 
wouldn't  start.  Guys  from  work  tried 
to  fix  it;  then  they  called  a  tow  truck. 
My  English  isn't  very  good  and  I 
didn't  understand  everything  that 
was  happening.  The  tow  truck  dri- 
ver took  the  car  to  the  garage,  but  I 
didn't  want  him  to.  I  imagined  it 
would  cost  a  lot  to  repair.  1  asked  the 
driver  to  take  it  to  the  parking  spot  at 
my  building.  It  was  already  late  then. 
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1  called  Lyona  and  he  told  me  to  just 
walk  to  your  house.  I  hurried,  but  it 
took  twenty  minutes. 

In  the  living  room  the  television 
erupted  in  loud,  idiotic  laughter.  It 
put  Roman's  nerves  on  edge,  and  he- 
shouted  for  his  son  to  turn  it  down. 

— Sit,  his  wife  said. 

Roman  squeezed  in  and  sat. 

His  wife  then  called  tor  their  sun  to 
get  up  from  the  sofa  and  join  them  in 
the  kitchen. 

— Your  father  came  home,  his  wife 
said.  Come  over  and  say  hello. 

His  son  turned  off  the  television. 
He  rose  from  the  sofa  as  if  it  were  a 
great  chore. 

Roman  watched  him  come.  When 
his  son  had  been  younger,  he'd  been 
athletic.  They  had  enrolled  him  in 
soccer  in  the  summer  and  hockey  in 
the  winter.  He  hadn't  been  an  excep- 
tional player,  but  he  had  enjoyed  it. 
And  Roman  had  enjoyed  attending 
the  games.  In  his  own  youth,  he'd  been 
something  of  an  athlete,  and  he  had 
liked  having  this  in  common  with  his 
son.  But  over  the  last  year  or  so,  his  son 
had  ceased  to  show  much  interest  in 
sports.  He'd  grown  his  hair  long  in  a 
way  Roman  felt  didn't  suit  him.  His 
complexion  had  suffered.  He  spent 
mote  time  watching  television,  or  in 
his  room  reading  and  listening  to  mu- 
sic. Though  his  grades  were  still  good, 
he  seemed  lazy  and  discontent.  But 
when  Roman  offered  a  helpful  sugges- 
tion, his  son  became  sullen 
and  withdrew. 


I 


pon  entering  the  kitchen,  his 
son  took  the  available  seat  beside 
Svirsky. 

— Hi,  Pa,  he  said  automatically. 

His  presence  at  the  table  seemed  to 
further  unnerve  Svirsky. 

— I  really  apologize,  Svirsky  said. 
Lyona  told  me  not  to  buy  that  car.  He 
recommended  another.  But  it  was  more 
expensive,  and  I  felt  uneasy  borrowing 
more  money  from  him.  We'd  already 
borrowed  enough.  I  thought  if  I  bought 
the  cheaper  car  it  would  be  easier  on 
Lyona  and  my  sister.  They've  been 
very  generous.  But  now  I  know  it  was 
a  big  mistake.  I  only  managed  to  com- 
plicate things. 

Roman  shrugged,  and  said,  We  all 
make  mistakes. 

His  mood  was  brittle,  and  tor  some 


reason  Svirsky's  haplessness  aggravat- 
ed him. 

— I'm  very  grateful  to  you  for  sell- 
ing me  the  car,  Svirsky  said,  and 
reached  into  his  jacket  pocket  for 
an  envelope. 

Roman  watched  him  fumble  with 
it  and  lav  it  on  the  table.  It  was  stout 
with  bills. 

— I  took  out  three  thousand,  like 
we  agreed,  Svirsky  said. 

— Oka\ ,  Roman  said. 

With  the  envelope  on  the  table, 
Svirsky  appeared  at  a  loss.  Roman  sat 
diagon  illy  from  him,  but  it  seemed  in- 
appropriate to  reach  across  the  table. 
He  expected  Svirsky  to  pass  it  to  him. 
Svirsky,  for  some  inexplicable  reason, 
continued  to  hesitate. 

— You  haven't  seen  the  car  yet,  Ro- 
man said.  We  should  go  outside  and  I'll 
show  you  the  car. 

— Yes,  all  right,  Svirsky  said.  But 
he  remained  tentative. 

Roman  pushed  his  chair  back  and 
got  up.  Svirsky,  as  if  still  hampered  by 
something,  slid  his  chair  back  slowly. 

— I  don't  doubt  that  the  car  is  very 
good  and  worth  the  price,  Svirsky  said. 

— I  understand,  Roman  said,  not 
quite  understanding.  But  I'm  not  of- 
fended, it's  every  buyer's  right  to  in- 
spect his  car. 

— The  thing  is,  Svirsky  said,  I  took 
out  three  thousand  dollars.  And  I 
planned  to  give  it  to  you,  but  I  didn't 
anticipate  the  charge  for  the 
tow  truck. 

So,  finally,  thete  it  was,  Roman 
thought. 

— How  much  was  the  tow  truck? 
Roman  asked. 

— A  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
Svirsky  said,  penitently. 

Svitsky's  implication  was  clear,  and 
Roman  looked  around  the  table  to  see 
the  reactions  of  his  wife  and  son.  His 
wife  was  circumspect,  unwilling  to  pro- 
voke. But  he  could  see  that  his  son  ex- 
pected him  to  do  the  mean  thing,  the 
uncharitable  thing. 

—Why  don't  you  go  outside,  Edik? 
Roman  said.  Here  are  the  keys.  Take 
a  look  at  the  car.  Give  me  a  few  min- 
utes to  think  about  it. 

— Yes,  of  course,  Svirsky  said 
y  and  went  to  tie  his  boots. 
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'hen  Svirsky  had  gone,  Roman 
looked  again  at  his  wife  and  son. 


— Well,  what  do  you  say? 
said. 

—What  can  I  say?  his  wife  n 

— At  three  thousand  doll 
car  is  a  good  price.  Maybe  wi 
get  more,  but  for  him  I  didn't  e\! 
it  in  the  newspaper. 

— It's  hard  not  to  pity  hi 
Wife  said. 

Roman  didn't  reply.  He  a 
for  a  quiet  moment  to  pre\j 
which  it  was  possible  to  consicj 
pity  Svirsky.  He  wanted  to  shi 
he  wasn't  blind  to  the  feeling, 
the  moment  wore  on,  Rom 
lieved  that  it  also  allowed  for 
of  the  complete  picture.  In  tb 
plete  picture,  Svirsky  could 
considered  alone.  The  comple 
ture  also  included  themselves 
own  circumstances,  the  pre 
the  unpredictable  future,  ar 
petsistent,  unwieldy  claims  < 
past.  These  things  had  to  1 
counted  for. 

— It's  only  a  hundred  and  fift 
lars,  his  son  said. 

It  was  precisely  this  naive  self! 
that  Roman  couldn't  abide,  r 
sponded  with  anger,  though  wl 
intended  was  correction. 

— A  hundred  and  fifty  dol 
money,  Roman  said.  Nobody 
on  the  street  and  gives  away  a 
dred  and  fifty  dollars. 

— I  feel  sorry  for  him,  hi 
countered. 

— You  feel  sorry  for  him  ?  WH 
sorry  for  you  ?  Who  feels  sorry  f( 
Roman  said.  Okay,  he  had  so 
luck.  But  why  should  I  pay  for  h 
truck?  I  didn't  break  his  car.  I'm 
him  a  favor.  So  what  should  I  d 
more  off?  Are  we  so  rich?  Tell  mi 
should  I  pay  for  everyone?  Things 
work  like  this. 

Roman  looked  at  his  son  to  seei 
he  might  say.  The  boy  looked  bad 
cold  distaste. 

No  matter,  Roman  though 
would  not  relent.  It  was  for  his  I 
own  good.  One  day  he  would  a  i 
ciate  what  his  father  had  donel 
would  understand  that  everythiti 
had  done,  the  risks  he'd  taken? 
risks  he  hadn't  taken,  all  of  it  wa 
of  love  fot  him.  Life  was  painfull 
hatd,  and  it  did  you  no  good  to  pn  t 
otherwise.  This  was  what  he  nell 
to  understand. 
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EW  BOOKS 

]ohn  Leonard 


>  n  the  eve  of  yet  another  9/1 1 
■anniversary,  NEW  YORK 
' CALLING:  FROM  BLACKOUT 

OOMBERG  (Reaktion,  $25)  is 
;ting  look  at  the  state  of  the  city 
"lirty-five  excruciating  years  of 
ar.  Marshall  Berman,  an  urban- 
and  literary  critic,  and  Brian 
,  a  poet  and  photographer,  have 
tied  novelists,  journalists,  col- 
ofessors,  art  historians,  film  ed- 
3od  critics,  computer  program  - 
,nd  jazz  musicians  to  remember 
'ile  all  five  boroughs  from,  rough- 
Pleistocene  epoch  of  Ed  Koch, 
f  Allen,  and  "Son  of  Sam"  to 
lantic  Yards  real  estate  boon- 
.  The  result  is  both  anthropo- 
and  nostalgic — part  harangue 
rt  dirge.  Although  editor  Berman 
lpt  from  this  regretfulness,  a  sur- 
number  of  contributors  to  New 


killing  miss  the  good  old  days 
lorry  and  filth;  of  bankruptcy, 
|ng,  deindustrialization,  crack  co- 
ll and  AIDS;  of  landlords  burning 
Hi  he  South  Bronx  and  1 ,800  mur- 
M  year.  In  other  words,  they  miss 
M  xith,  and  the  edge  they  felt — the 
I  thrill — on  the  dangerous  streets. 
icnew  the  sky  would  fall? 
I  mwhile,  in  a  mean  time,  we  en- 
i  :he  "planned  shrinkage"  of  poor- 
I  hborhoods  to  eliminate  "unpro- 
|e"  minorities;  the  metastatic 


spread  of  luxury  hous- 
ing, Starbucks  outlets, 
and  double-wide  baby 
strollers;  white  flight, 
trigger-happy  cops, 
and  homelessness  (an 
average  of  32,609 
New  Yorkers  still 
spend  every  night  in 
shelters,  while  many 
others  have  decided 
for  their  own  safety  to 
sleep  instead  under  a 
bridge  or  in  a  card- 
board box);  wise  guys, 
woo-girls,  "fashion- 
istas,  dotcommers, 
trustafarians,"  and 
methane  pollution, 
not  to  mention  a  mayor,  Rudy  Giu- 
liani, in  the  Mussolini  mode,  who  liked 
nothing  better  than  a  balcony  from 
which  to  bark  our  marching  or- 
ders. In  return,  in  self-defense, 
we  perfected  punk  rock,  hip- 
hop,  graffiti,  and  gay  pride. 

Steve  Maluk  harvests  oysters 
and  watches  herons  among  the 
mafiosi  on  Staten  Island.  Kevin 
Walsh  reminds  us  that  Simon 
and  Garfunkel,  Donald  Trump, 
and  the  New  York  Dolls  all 
grew  up  in  Queens.  Brian  Ber- 
ger  goes  to  Brooklyn  to  eat  eth- 
nic and  explore  real  estate  de- 
velopment swindles.  Berman 
and  C.  J.  Sullivan  recall  the  Bronx  be- 
fore arson,  crack,  and  Robert  Moses 
turned  it  into  Beirut,  and  celebrate  as 
well  its  resurrection,  with  Gambians, 
Senegalese,  Cambodians,  and  Mexi- 
cans in  Morrisania,  on  Fordham  Road 
and  the  Grand  Concourse.  Jim 
Knipfel  catalogues  subway  etiquette, 
Anthony  Haden-Guest  diagnoses  art 
careerism,  Margaret  Morton  checks 
into  an  SRO  hotel,  Luc  Sante  buys 
drugs,  Armond  White  refuses  to  for- 
give Spike  Lee  for  Clockers,  and 


Catherine  B.  Schmitz  tells  us  that 
"just  about  every  woman  I  knew"  be- 
came a  stripper  or  a  dominatrix.  Char- 
lie Parker  and  Patti  Smith  are  val- 
orized. Eleanor  Bumpurs  and  Amadou 
Diallo  are  mourned.  Williamsburg,  in 
Brooklyn,  is  obsessed  about. 

New  York  Calling  isn't  perfect.  The 
perspective  throughout  is  marginal,  on 
an  outsider  fringe  where  the  creative 
juices  are  most  acidic;  it  would  have 
been  nice  to  hear  from  a  social  worker, 
a  schoolteacher,  or  a  nurse.  The  list  of 
authors  in  "Writing  New  York"  is  so 
sketchy  it's  starved.  And  with  twenty- 
eight  chapters,  surely  the  editors  could 
have  found  more  than  three  women 
to  contribute.  Still,  we  emerge  with  a 
terrific  sense  of  immigrant  muscle,  eth- 
nic flavor,  and  multicultural  diversity  as 
a  big  city's  jumping  beans.  Berman  has 
dreamed  such  urban  dreams  before.  In 
his  magnificent  All  That  Is  Solid  Melts 
Into  Air  (1982),  Baudelaire,  Marx, 
Dickens,  and  Mandelstam  homestead  - 
ed  Paris,  London,  and  St.  Petersburg. 
More  recently  in  On  the  Town:  One 
Hundred  Years  of  Spectacle  in  Times 
Square  (2006),  what  he  saw  on  Forty - 
second  Street — rainbow  colors,  un- 


I  H,  by  Jean-Michel  Basquiat  ©  James  Goodman  Gallery,  New  York  City/Bridgeman  Art  Library/Artists 
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veiled  women,  dancing  feet,  social  mo- 
bility, "the  magic  realism  at  the  heart 
of  modern  mass  culture" — confirmed 
him  in  his  democratic  faith.  I'll  just 
keep  my  fingers  crossed. 

Bliss  Broyard's  ONE  DROP:  A 
TRUE  STORY  OF  FAMILY. 
RACE,  AND  SECRETS  (Little, 
Brown,  $24-99)  is  another  New  York  ta- 
ble, more  magic  realism.  Her  father, 
Anatole,  the  longtime  literary  critic  for 
the  New  York  Times,  only  got  around  to 
telling  Bliss  that  he  was 
partly,  secretly,  black  two 
months  before  he  died  of 
prostate  cancer  at  age  sev- 
enty. Even  then  he  seems 
to  have  confessed  his  "pass- 
ing" reluctantly,  at  the  in- 
sistence of  his  wife,  Bliss's 
mother,  Alexandra.  All  of 
a  sudden,  in  1990,  there 
were  some  dark-skinned 
relatives  Bliss  had  never 
met.  We  are  off  with  the  hounds  to  the 
bayou,  or  at  least  to  New  Orleans  and 
its  complicated  Creole  culture,  from 
which  Anatole  had  extricated  himself 
after  his  World  War  II  Army  service, 
and  then  on  to  bohemian  Greenwich 
Village,  where  everybody  was  existen- 
tial anyway,  and  you  made  yourself  up 
to  be  whoever  you  wanted  or  needed  to 
be.  His  early  essays  for  such  magazines 
as  Camrnentary  had  hinted  at  his  origins 
in  order  to  authenticate  his  credentials 
for  writing  about  hipster  life.  But  then 
this  charming,  gifted,  curly-headed, 
showboating  short-story  writer  with  a 
yen  for  blonde  women  laundered  and 
rinsed  his  personas,  so  determined  to  re- 
brand  himself  that  he  threatened  to 
sue  the  publishers  of  a  roman  a  clef  by 
Chandler  Brossard  if  they  didn't  edit 
the  description  of  a  character  based  on 
him.  Decades  later  he  would  savage 
another  Brossard  novel  in  the  Times 
without  disclosing  his  personal  interest. 
Nor,  as  a  daily  book  critic,  was  he  ever 
kind  to  African- American  writers.  He 
even  disapproved  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr. 

Bliss,  who  has  published  a  book  of 
her  own  stories,  will  go  anywhere,  from 
Louisiana  to  Los  Angeles,  to  meet  an- 
other surprising  Broyard.  (Although 
she  notes  that  several  had  mixed  feel- 
ings about  someone  they  saw  as  a  mid- 
dle-class suburban  white  chick  in  a  big 


hurry  to  discover  her  black  self,  most 
were  delighted  to  inc  lude  her  in  their 
"gumbo.")  She  inquires  into  Creole 
culture  going  back  to  the  French  Rev- 
olution; revisits  the  history  of  passing 
in  America;  consults  birth  certificates, 
census  forms,  tax  records,  re.il  estate- 
deeds,  cemetery  plots,  and  DNA  lab 
tests;  and  walks  around  her  father  to 
poke  him  with  a  stick.  She  is  loving 
and  forgiving,  but  maybe  slightly  less  so 
than  she  thinks.  Her  Anatole  is  a  nar- 
lissim  with  nervous  tics.  She  doesn't 
quite  permit  herself  to  say 
this,  but  maybe  he  never 
finished  his  own  novel 
because  he  couldn't  tell 
the  truth. 

Since  (hie  Drop  is  all 
about  disclosure,  I  should 
say  that  I  was  a  colleague 
of  Anatole's  at  the  Times, 
and  that  his  daughter 
called  me  a  couple  of  years 
ago  in  the  course  of  her 
research  for  this  book.  Although  I  am 
not  quoted,  I  do  remember  telling  her 
that  most  of  us  back  then,  in  the  1970s, 
somehow  knew  her  father's  secret  and 
didn't  care.  My  beef  with  Anatole  was 
that  he  reviewed  only  short  books,  leav- 
ing the  long  ones  to  the  rest  of  us.  Then 
he  crossed  the  picket  line  during  the 
New  York  newspaper  strike  of  1978. 
He  would  later  tell  me  that  he  enjoyed 
the  strike.  It  gave  him  a  chance  to  write 
about  art  and  movies  as  well  as  books. 
Why,  yes,  I  agreed:  he  was  a  regular 
Renaissance  scab. 

It's  the  long  goodbye  for  Aurelio 
Zen.  END  GAMES  (Pantheon, 
$23.95)  will  be  the  last  case  for 
Michael  Dibdin's  Italian  police  detec- 
tive, not  because  anything  happens  to 
Zen  in  Calabria  that  hasn't  already  hap- 
pened to  him  in  Bologna  or  Perugia — 
politics,  conspiracy,  women,  weather, 
bad  luck  and  worse  food — but  because, 
alas,  Dihdin  died  last  March,  not  long 
after  his  sixtieth  birthday.  The  temp- 
tation, especially  in  British  papers  like 
the  Times  Literary  Supplement  (June  29) 
and  the  Guardian  (June  30),  has  been 
to  read  real-life  forebodings  and  por- 
tents into  the  fictional  End  Games — 
several  untimely  deaths;  an  excess  of 
Roman  Catholicism;  a  preoccupation 
with  the  Book  of  Revelation  in  the 
Bible;  and  a  comparison  of  Zen's  face  to 


the  image  in  a  fresa  i  of  a  minor 
ing  martyred. 

Zen  himself  would  hoot 
huoik-ss  fidgets;  always  a  stra 
knows  the  worst  about  himsel 
those  people  who  insist  on 
him,  but  his  job  is  his  vocatioj 
a  soldier,  a  priest,  or  a  sanitatic 
er — and  he  d<  ies  it  no  matter  h 
he  feels.  In  End  Games  he  m 
with  .American  dotcom  moi 
who  have  hired  the  usual  egon 
Italian  movie  director  to  sco 
tions  for  a  Biblical  epic  that  w; 
er  be  made  because  what  the 
men  are  really  looking  for 
treasure-tilled  tomb  of  Alaric  th 
who  sacked  Rome  in  410  A.D 
kidnapping,  murder,  yachts,  a: 
copters,  there  is  a  lot  of  agreea 
guage-play,  and  way  too  much 
to  sauce.  Still,  knowing  th| 
eleventh  Zen  is  also  the  last,  v 
it  as  if  through  veils  of  crepe.   I 

Back  from  the  dead,  howe 
Felix  Feneon,  the  Pari 
critic  and  anarchist  whj 
in  1944  and  whose  weird  NOV 
THREE  LINES  (New  York 
Books,  $14),  newly  translated  intj 
lish  by  Luc  Sante,  was  originall 
lished  serially,  as  1,220  short  it 
the  French  daily  paper  Le  Mart 
Robert  Walser,  the  Swiss-born, 
based  former  bank  e'erk  and 
butler  who  wrote  a  thousand 
and  nine  novels,  including  TI 
SISTANT  (New  Directions,  $1| 
until  he  was  misdiagnosed  as  a  si 
phrenic  and  institutionalized  fJ 
last  thirty-four  years  of  his  life 
Feneon,  like  a  book  of  haikus  er 
devoted  to  suicide,  murder,  fatal 
dents  and  incestuous  sex,  is  a  c| 
introduction  to  the  shadowed 
cavity  of  a  Neo-Impressionist  whj 
tainly  believed  in  "propaganda 
deed"  and  may  have  plotted  ol 
more  anarchist  assassinations.) 
Walser,  with  its  upwardly  mobile  I 
man  in  the  surreal  service  of  the 
sional  inventor  of  an  Advert1* 
Clock,  a  Marksman's  Vending!- 
chine,  and  an  Invalid  Chair,  par I 
equally  of  Stendhal,  Flaubert,  an( 
ka  as  it  satirizes  capitalism  and  ro 
ticism  simultaneously.  Both  book- 
a  pair  of  sinister  caterpillars,  eat 
into  the  leafy  mind. 
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1ST  AND  DISGUST 

iort  history  of  prudery, 
inist  and  otherwise 

Laura  Kipnis 


ed  in  this  essay: 

urse,  by  Andrea  Dworkin.  Basic  Books.  315  pages.  $15.95. 

jone  Mild:  Young  Women  Reclaim  Self-Respect  and  Find  It's  Not  Bad  to  Be 
d,  by  Wendy  Shalit.  Random  House.  316  pages.  $25.95. 

ked:  How  Young  Women  Pursue  Sex,  Delay  Love  and  Lose  at  Both,  by  Laura 
;ions  Stepp.  Riverhead.  288  pages.  $24.95. 


•x  is  bad  for  women,  and  I  mean 
>ad  in  every  sense  of  the  word: 
rom  the  dismal  quality  of  the  ex- 
ice  itself,  to  the  lasting  harms — 
ological,  social,  existential — it 
s.  At  least  this  is  a  premise  with 
lun  traction  in  the  cultural  imag- 
n,  and  it  seems  in  no  danger  of 

its  hold,  even  in  an  era  that  si- 
neously  pays  frequent  lip  service 

polar-opposite  premise — sexual 

Kipnis  is  the  author  of  Against  Love: 
•mic.  Her  most  recent  book,  The  Fe- 
hing,  will  be  published  in  paperback 


parity  between  men  and  women  is  now 
a  fact,  and  sex  is  finally  good  for  wom- 
en, so  let's  all  party.  In  short,  there  are 
many  conflicting  stories  circulating 
about  what  women  are  getting  up  to 
in  bed,  and  how  much  they're  really 
enjoying  it,  and  whether  proclaim- 
ing enjoyment  is  even  a  reliable  in- 
dicator of  anything  when  it's  a  woman 
doing  the  proclaiming;  we  are  the  sex, 
after  all,  notorious  for  faking  enjoy- 
ment. In  fact,  for  women,  even  good 
sex — or  sex  you  mistakenly  thought 
was  good — may  be  bad  for  you,  in 
ways  you  can't  calculate. 


The  literature  of  bad  sex  is  rather 
extensive  (as  is  bad  writing  about  sex, 
though  these  aren't  necessarily  the 
same  thing),  and  a  mainstay  of  the 
genre  is  the  cautionary  tale  aimed  at 
dissuading  women  from  having  sex,  or 
sex  of  the  wrong  kind,  or  with  the 
wrong  people.  The  arguments  vary,  the 
politics  may  vary,  but  the  message  keeps 
coming  around  again,  like  a  hit  single 
on  a  top-forty  station.  Here  are  three  re- 
cent variations  on  the  theme  spanning 
two  decades,  since  one — and  by  far  the 
most  interesting,  despite  its  advanced 
age — is  a  twentieth-anniversary  edi- 
tion of  Andrea  Dworkin's  radical  fem- 
inist classic,  Intercourse.  In  case  you've 
forgotten,  Dworkin  was  the  notorious 
anti-pornography  activist  and  theorist 
most  famous  for  having  said  that  all 
intercourse  is  rape,  though 
she  claimed  she  never  actu- 
ally said  that.  The  reprint 
arrives  with  a  new  intro- 
duction by  Ariel  Levy,  the 
author  of  Female  Chauvinist 
Pigs  (2005).  Levy  was  less  a 
fan  of  Dworkin's  in  Pigs ,  la- 
beling  her  an  extremist, 
which  is  undoubtedly  true 
(yet  also  a  little  backhanded 
given  that  Levy  was  repris- 
ing so  many  of  Dworkin's  ar- 
guments, albeit  in  less  ex- 
treme tones).  But  1  too  must 
admit  that  I  never  had  much 
use  for  Dworkin,  and  have 
ranted  against  her  in  print 
on  a  few  occasions — though 
I  now  must  further  admit 
that  I  found  rereading  her 
this  time  around  strangely 
enjoyable.  She's  the  great 
female  refusenik,  and  just 
because  sex  disgusted  her  it 
doesn't  mean  she  isn't  often  funny  and 
even  profound  on  the  subject. 

Previously  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  only  heterosexual  sex 
that  disgusted  Dworkin.  But  as  Levy's 
introduction  helpfully  informs, 
Dworkin — who  died  in  2005  at  the  age 
of  fifty-eight — may  have  proclaimed 
herself  a  lesbian,  yet  she  was  not  known 
to  have  logged  any  hours  in  the  actu- 
al enterprise,  either  romantically  or 
sexually.  Nevertheless,  clearly  she 
thought  about  sex  a  lot.  Additionally, 
she  was  an  unorthodox  enough  lesbian 
to  have  loved  and  secretly  married  a 
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man,  hersoulmate,  with  whom  she  co- 
habited tor  over  three  decades;  he,  too, 
was  gay,  and  happened  to  have  health 
insurance.  Happily,  Dworkin  found  the 
kind  ot  love  she  either  believed  in  or 
could  tolerate:  one  that  didn't  involve 
bodies,  the  messv  meeting  up  ot  alien 
genitals,  or  accommodation  to  male 
desire.  She  had  tar  less  confidence  in 
the  ability  ot  other  women  to  hew  to 
their  own  nonconformist  paths,  per- 
haps not  without  reason. 

Dworkin  was  an  extremist  because 
she  kept  harping  on  the  nasty  under- 
current of  inequality  in  sexual  rela- 
tions between  men  and  women,  and 
she  wouldn't  let  it  drop.  In  tact,  she 
seemed  to  revel  in  it.  More  mild- 
mannered  and  non-feminist  writers 
keep  strumming  this  same  banjo, 
too:  namely,  the  notion  that  men, 
on  the  whole,  get  more  out  ot  sex 
than  women  do,  and  even  when  the 
women  in  question  trunk  they're  op- 
erating in  some  liberated  fashion — 
turning  the  tables,  having  recre- 
ational sex  just  like  the  guys — 
they're  dupes  and  doing  irreparable 
harm  to  themselves  in  the  process. 
But  for  Dworkin,  intercourse  isn't  a 
private  act  or  a  personal  tolly;  it's  a 
form  of  political  occupation  equal  to 
what  any  colonized  people  have  en- 
dured. At  least  this  line  ot  analysis 
meant  she  refrained  from  dispensing 
advice  on  how  to  get  more  toreplay, 
or  how  to  land  a  man  by  playing 
hard  to  get,  or  other  quick  fixes  to 
female  dilemmas.  She  didn't  believe 
in  individual  solutions,  and  she 
didn't  think  a  little  freedom  was 
enough:  she  wanted  to  overturn  the 
whole  system.  This  seems  unlikely  to 
happen  anytime  soon,  but  Dworkin 
is  still  a  great  philosopher  ot  the  bed- 
room, it  a  tumingly  vitriolic  one; 
even  if  you  disagree  with  everything 
she  says,  she's  great  exactly  because 
her  work  resists  all  practicality.  Inter- 
course is  a  furiously  unreasonable 
book,  and  a  usefully  dangerous  book 
tor  just  that  reason:  it  forces  you  to 
look  at  sex  without  trying  to  solve  it. 

The  premise  is  startling  and  will  al- 
ways be  radical:  in  short,  that  the  act 
ot  sexual  intercourse  itself  is  what 
keeps  women  mired  in  a  state  of  so- 
cial inequality,  because  a  "normal 
tuck"  is  an  act  of  incursion.  Perhaps  a 
tew  female  readers  previously  thought 


of  sexual  intercourse  as  a  natural  act; 
maybe  they  even  thought  they  liked 
it — Dworkin  will  have  none  ot  this. 
Sex,  along  with  the  desire  tor  it,  is 
forced  on  women  precisely  to  subordi- 
nate us.  During  intercourse, 

,i  man  inhabits  a  woman,  physically 
covering  her  and  overwhelming  hei 
and  at  the  same  time  penetrating  her; 
and  this  physical  relation  to  her — 
over  her  and  inside  her — is  his  posses- 
sion  of  her.  1  le  has  her,  or,  when  he  is 
done,  he  has  had  her.  ...  1  lis  thrusting 
into  her  is  taken  to  he  her  capitula- 
tion to  him  as  a  conqueror;  it  is  a 
physical  surrender  of  herself  to  him; 
he  occupies  and  rules  her,  expresses 
his  elemental  dominance  over  her,  by 
Ins  possession  of  her  in  the  fuck. 

Note  the  passive  construction — "is 

taken  to  be" — which  is  a  hallmark  ot 
the  Dworkin  style.  Elsewhere:  "The 
normal  tuck  by  a  normal  man  is  taken 
to  be  an  act  ot  invasion  and  ownership 
undertaken  in  a  mode  ot  predation." 
Taken  . .  .by  whom? The  passive  voice 
combined  with  the  punch-you-in-the- 
face  argument,  the  vacillation  between 
victimization  and  militancy:  this  is 
Dworkin  distilled  to  her  essence. 

Dworkin  was  a  grandiose  writer  who 
liked  playing  with  omniscience:  she 
wanted  to  speak  from  within  the  dark 
tangled  unconsciousness  of  sex  itself, 
then  expose  it  to  the  interrogator's 
rubber  hose.  Not  just  expose  it;  she 
wanted  to  hold  a  war-crimes  tribunal — 
Intercourse  is  her  one-woman  Nurem- 
berg trial  on  the  injustices  of  hetero- 
sexual sex.  (Indeed,  she  was  fond  of 
comparing  intercourse — along  with  its 
propaganda  arm,  pornography — to  the 
great  crimes  of  the  twentieth  century: 
Treblinka,  Auschwitz,  the  Gulag,  all 
come  up  as  parallels.)  Her  favored  pros- 
ecutorial tactic  is  to  pick  a  revered  lit- 
erary author  and  ventriloquize  him, 
reading  him  from  inside  out:  at  one 
moment  she's  Tolstoy,  at  another  Kobo 
Abe,  then  she  takes  a  spin  as  Isaac  Ba- 
shevis  Singer.  Characters  merge  into 
authors  who  merge  into  the  singular 
truth  ot  the  entire  culture;  writers  oi 
every  era  and  nationality  are  assem- 
bled to  testify  to  the  timeless  truths  ot 
male  hatred  tor  women.  You  can  read 
attentively  and  still  not  he  entirely 
sure  who's  speaking  from  one  sentence 
to  the  next — Flaubert?  Patriarchy? 
Dworkin?  This  is  rhetoncally  powerful, 


il  slippery,  but  don't  try  to  toll 
logic;  just  revel  in  the  dystopia 
my  Ufe,  she  wants  you  to  think 
my  world.  Don't  get  defensiv 
might  prove  her  right. 


C~>|  iven  the  slippery  sty 
-_Dworkin  is  a  bit  hard 
^M  down  theoretically.  It'; 
entirely  clear  in  her  account  wl 
cause  and  what's  an  effect:  w! 
women  are  an  inferior  class  b 
intercourse  subordinates  us  or 
course  subordinates  us  because  w 
ready  an  inferior  class.  But  if  tht 
lem  is  the  nature  of  the  act  itself 
this  always  be  the  case  when  it 
to  heterosexual  sex  of  the  pene 
sort?  Or  is  it  just  the  nature  of  t[ 
in  ,i  male-dominated  society? 

On  this,  as  on  much  else,  Dv 
is  charmingly  inconsistent.  Wha 
ture,  what's  culture?  Why  quihbl 
details?  At  certain  points  we  he; 
women  are  anatomically  consti 
for  subordination — after  all,  we 
ones  with  a  hole  that's  "synon^ 
with  entry," put  there  by  the  Go< 
doesn't  exist  (Dworkin  is  a  virtu 
the  droll  aside);  at  others,  that 
power  constructs  the  meaning  i 
tercourse,  because  men  get  off  on 
inance.  But  one  way  or  anothe 
essence  of  fucking  is  dominatioi 
thus  ensures  female  inferiority,  ai 
gardless  of  whether  it  was  natt 
culture  that  instituted  the  inec 
it's  doubtful  it  can  ever  be  othei 
at  least  not  until  everyone  give 
fucking.  (Dworkin  is  fairly  indiff 
to  the  reproductive  aspects  of  thi 
hut  then  just  how  much  sexual  i 
course  is  really  performed  tor  r< 
duction  anyway?)  You  find  her  p; 
occasional  lip  service  to  the  poss  | 
ty  of  a  non-male-dominated  sociql 
which  a  more  woman-oriented  • 
ality  would  hold  sway,  though 
1 1 1 1  ns  out  to  be  the  conventional  i 
focus  stuff:  "diffuse  and  tender  se  I 
ality  that  involves  the  whole  hod1 
a  polymorphous  tenderness."  1 
Dworkin  assures,  is  what  women 
ly  want.  As  tar  as  bringing  about  th 
cial  conditions  under  which  tei  • 
sensuality  would  achieve  primac  ' 
the  bedroom,  it's  difficult  to  see 
this  would  happen,  since  men  ei 
their  dominance  too  much,  and  w 
en  are  too  complicit  in  helping  tl . 
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lin  it,  especially  by  getting  hor- 
.  with  them. 

dously,  Dworkin  was  not  the 
s  biggest  fan  of  men:  not  only 
;y  titillated  by  inequality;  they 
:  in  order  to  perform  at  all.  Men 
;asure  from  sexual  hatred,  and 
burse  is  their  way  of  expressing 
npt.  Dworkin's  own  contempt 

ile  sexuality  runs  just  as  deep,  it 
i  be  noted:  without  rape,  pornog- 
j  and  prostitution,  "the  number 
s  would  so  significantly  decrease 
en  might  nearly  be  chaste."  This 
one  of  her  many  indictments  of 
awny  sex.  One  may  be  tempted 
:ue  that  Dworkin  underesti- 
— or  perhaps  never  encoun- 
-the  vast  range  of  male  vulner- 
y  possible  in  sex.  Even  the 
'sex"  suggests  a  reciprocity  that 
t  figure  in  her  argument.  Her 
re  all  into  "cold  fucking,"  either 
ty-bound  variety  or  the  promis- 
kind  "in  which  eventual  aban- 
ant  turns  the  vagina  into  the 
I  Freud  claimed  it  was."  Just  as  all 
i  want  tender  sensuality,  all  men 
:o  degrade  women, 
isidering  that  Dworkin's  writing 
evoted  to  flattening  men  and 
n  into  reassuringly  predictable 
it's  interesting  that  one  of  her 
anxieties  about  sex  was  that  it 
people  generic.  Fucking  is  the 
miversal  event,  but  this  univer- 
means  that  we  lose  our  individ- 
in  the  very  act.  The  internal 
:ape  of  intercourse  disrespects 
lality  and  boundaries,  culminat- 
>t,  as  one  might  naively  hope,  in 
ic  orgasms  or  momentary  tran- 
nce  but  in 

iman  tragedy  of  failed  relationships, 
geful  bitterness  in  an  aftermath  of 
ral  heat,  personality  corroded  by 
much  endurance  of  undesired,  ha- 
lal  intercourse,  conflict,  a  wearing 
y  of  vitality  in  the  numbness  final- 
f  habit  or  compulsion  or  the  lone- 
rs of  separation. 

i  begin  to  infer  that  Dworkin  got 
)us  about  the  breakdown  of 
laries  that  can  happen  in  sex, 
:hough  this  boundary-blurring  is 
people  frequently  seem  to  like- 
it,  or  so  I  hear.  But  for  Dworkin, 
abhorrent,  a  loss  of  self,  because 
ercourse  "nothing  is  one's  own, 


nothing,  certainly  not  oneself,  because 
the  imagination  is  atrophied,  like  some 
limb,  dead  and  hanging  useless,  and 
the  dull  repetition  of  programmed  sex- 
ual fantasy  has  replaced  it." 

T'm  quoting  so  much  because 
Dworkin  was  such  a  vivid  stylist — 
paraphrase  doesn't  do  her  justice. 
She  aspired  to  be  a  literary  writer  as 
much  as  a  social  theorist:  she  said  her 
models  were  Dante  and  Rimbaud, 
though  the  contemporary  writer  she 
brings  to  mind  is  Michel  Houellebecq, 
at  least  thematically — her  acid  elo- 
quence on  the  subject  of  empty  sex 
matches  his;  her  hatred  of  men  match- 
es his  disdain  for  everyone — with 
people  banging  into  one  another  in 
mutual  incomprehension  and  loathing. 
For  both,  the  contemporary  mantra 
that  sex  is  good  for  us  is  the  emptiest 
notion  of  all,  the  new  patriotism. 
Dworkin:  "We  talk  about  it  all  the  time 
to  say  how  much  we  like  it — nearly  as 
much,  one  might  infer,  as  jogging." 
Ouch.  "This  is  the  sexuality  of  those 
who  risk  nothing  because  they  have 
nothing  inside  to  risk."  Ouch  again. 
Dworkin  may  have  been  the  great  hater 
of  sex,  but  can  she  really  be  wrong 
when  she  charges  that  the  chirpy  "sex- 
positivity"  of  our  time  masks  a  deep 
and  abiding  core  of  disgust? 

Dworkin's  own  writing  teems  with 
sexual  disgust,  but  disgust  transforms  it- 
self into  a  wellspring  of  language, 
into  flurries  of  creative  loathing  and 
poetic  incantations.  Out  of  the  vast 
woman-hatred  of  the  culture,  she  man- 
aged to  create  a  seductively  sordid  id- 
iom all  her  own: 

There  are  so  many  dirty  names  for  [a 
woman]  that  one  rarely  learns  them  all, 
even  in  one's  native  language.  There 
are  dirty  names  for  every  female  part  of 
her  body  and  for  every  way  of  touching 
her.  There  are  dirty  words,  dirty  laughs, 
dirty  noises,  dirty  jokes,  dirty  movies, 
and  dirty  things  to  do  to  her  in  the  dark. 
Fucking  her  is  the  dirtiest,  though  it 
may  not  be  as  dirty  as  she  herself  is.  Her 
genitals  are  dirty  in  the  literal  mean- 
ing: stink  and  blood  and  urine  and  mu- 
cous and  slime.  Her  genitals  are  also 
dirty  in  the  metaphoric  sense:  obscene. 
She  is  reviled  as  filthy,  obscene,  in  reli- 
gion, pornography,  philosophy,  and  in 
most  literature  and  art  and  psychology. 
Where  she  is  not  explicitly  maligned 
she  is  magnificently  condescended  to. 


It's  hard  to  argue.  Any  woman  who 
won't  admit  it  just  enforces  Dworkin's 
view  that  women  lose  any  capacity  for 
self-knowledge  and  honesty  in  sex, 
since  to  the  extent  that  we  reconcile 
ourselves  to  enjoying  it  under  the  cur- 
rent conditions,  our  brains  turn  to 
mush.  In  her  account  of  female  psy- 
chology, women  transfoma  themselves 
into  sex  scavengers,  wanting  sensual- 
ity and  tenderness  but  settling  instead 
for  "being  owned  and  being  fucked"  as 
a  substitute  for  the  physical  affection 
and  approval  we  crave  from  men. 
Women  need  male  approval  to  be  able 
to  survive  inside  our  own  skins,  and 
we  solicit  it  through  sex.  To  get  sex 
we  have  to  conform  in  "body  type  and 
behavior"  to  what  men  like.  Given 
the  vast  amount  of  time,  energy,  and 
disposable  income  so  many  hetero- 
sexual women  do  invest  in  achieving 
and  maintaining  whatever  degree  of 
sexual  attractiveness  is  feasible — well, 
once  again,  it's  hard  to  argue.  Self- 
knowledge  might  be  the  means  to  re- 
ally knowing  a  lover  in  sex — the  only 
thing  that  might  make  passion  per- 
sonal instead  of  generic — but  achiev- 
ing self-knowledge  is  impossible  for 
women  to  the  extent  that  participat- 
ing in  intercourse  in  the  first  place  re- 
quires eroticizing  "powerlessness  and 
self-annihilation."  If  the  argument 
seems  tautological,  then  you're  getting 
the  point:  fucking  is  a  vortex,  an  abyss, 
a  sinkhole. 

The  topic  that  Dworkin  is  not  en- 
tirely persuasive  on  is  pleasure,  which 
is  pretty  much  absent,  except  as  a  form 
of  false  consciousness.  She's  obvious- 
ly far  more  animated  by  violence, 
which  becomes  the  template  for  all 
heterosexual  sex.  For  a  woman,  trying 
to  eke  any  pleasure  from  such  experi- 
ences is  collaborationism;  initiating 
sex  is  taking  the  initiative  in  your  own 
degradation.  There's  no  entry  for  plea- 
sure in  the  index,  though  you  will  find 
entries  for  "Sex  act:  repugnance  to- 
ward" and  "Sex  act:  used  to  express 
hatred."  You  must  wait  until  page  1 58 
to  find  orgasms  mentioned  in  the 
text — or,  more  accurately,  lack  of  or- 
gasms, since  Dworkin  is  citing  Shere 
Hite's  data  to  the  effect  that  seven  out 
of  ten  women  don't  experience  orgasm 
from  intercourse.  Dworkin  seems  not 
unpleased.  How  could  a  woman  have 
orgasms  under  such  conditions,  she 
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cs  to  know — conditions  in  which 
we  have  to  turn  ourselves  into  things 
because  men  can't  tuck  equals?  Who'd 
enjoy  this  kind  of  thing  but  colluders 

and  dupe-.' 

~^L  ^es,  Dworkin  read.-  like  a  stam- 
^  peding  dinosaur  in  our  era  ot 
JL  bubbly  pro-sex  post-feminism. 
Feminist  anger  isn't  exactly  in  fash- 
ion at  the  moment:  these  da\>  women 
just  direct  their  anger  inward,  or  carp 
at  individual  men,  typically  their  hap- 
less husbands  and  bovtnends.  Never- 
theless, the  theme  that  sex  injures 
women  continues  to  percolate  through 
the  culture  in  a  well-meaning  nibbled- 
to-death-bv-ducks  sort  ot  way — that 
is,  without  the  teminism  and  without 
Dworkin's  entertaining  rhetorical 
grandiositv.  Consider  two  recent, 
rather  similar  books:  Laura  Sessions 
Stepp's  Unhooked:  How  Young  Women 
Pursue  Sex.  Delay  Love  and  Lose  at  Both, 
and  Wendy  Shalit's  Girh  Gone  Mild: 
Young  Women  Reclaim  Self-Respect  and 
Find  It's  Sot  Bad  to  Be  Good.  You  learn 
pretty  much  everything  you  need  to 
know  from  the  subtitles,  as  each  book 
has  one  point  to  make  (and  make  and 
make):  "hooking  up"  has  replaced  dat- 
ing, and  this  harms  young  women 
(Stepp);  the  decline  of  sexual  mod- 
esty is  at  the  root  of  most  social  ills, 
and  this  harms  young  women  (Shalit). 
The  bad  news  is  that  the  young  wom- 
en of  our  nation  are  having  too  much 
-ex;  the  good  news  is  that  at  least 
thev're  not  enjoying  it — though  ac- 
cording to  Stepp,  thev're  generally  too 
bombed  out  of  their  gourds  at  the  time 
to  remember  whether  they  did  or  not. 
Our  younger  generation  are  rampant 
hedonists,  but  it's  hedonism  minus 
the  pleasure. 

It  sexual  experimentation  ever  had 
any  meaning  beyond  a  straight  path 
to  female  heartbreak,  it  pleasure  was 
once  a  political  watchword  and  not 
only  a  synonym  tor  self-destruction, 
Stepp  and  Shalit  want  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  all  that.  In  other  words, 
both  these  books  are  shadow-boxing 
with  the  legacies  ot  the  1960s  and 
'70s — sexual  liberation  and  femi- 
nism— in  the  guise  ot  instructions  to 
the  voung.  (Lesson  One:  Return  to 
traditional  values — or  el-e.^  Various 
forms  ot  evidence  are  brought  forward 
to  plead  their  respective  cases:  Stepp 


trailed  three  groups  ot  women  around 
tor  a  year — high  schoolers  from  the 
Washington,  D.O,  area,  and  college 
students  from  Duke  and  George  Wash- 
ington universities.  According  to  her 
findings,  these  girl-  mistakenly  think 
they  can  have  sex  on  their  own  terms, 
hooking  up  and  walking  away  at  will, 
and  they  regard  this  as  empowering. 
Treating  boys  badly  1-  especially  em- 
powering: great  pleasure  1-  taken  in 
callously  using  boys  just  as  boys  have 
once  in  a  while  been  known  to  use 
girl-.  The  fact  that  her  subjects  teport 
feeling  in  conttol  and  are  often  artic- 
ulate high  achievers  matters  little  to 
Stepp,  who  argues  variously  that  they 
don't  know  what  they  feel,  are  doing 
themselves  lasting  injury,  or  should  be 
pursuing  serious  relationship,-  instead, 
because  sex  and  commitment  should 
be  aligned.  (There  are  a  lot  of  "should-" 
floating  around,  which  remind-  me  of 
an  old  art  school  teacher  of  mine  who 
used  to  say,  "Shouldhood  is  shithood.") 
But  the  girls  Stepp  interviews  hardly 
seem  capable  of  committed  relation- 
ships: they're  immature  and  self- 
involved;  when  thev  do  acquire 
bovtnends,  thev  invariably  break  up 
with  them  over  trivialities.  Stepp  wants 
her  subjects  to  have  the  advanced  self- 
knowledge  and  settled  values  of  a  mid- 
dle-aged journalist,  which  seems  like  a 
bad  case  of  ovendentitication. 

Shalit  agtees  with  most  of  this,  but 
she  has  bigger  game  in  her  sights,  pri- 
marily the  sexual  oversaturation  of 
modern  society.  Since  sex  is  indeed 
everywhere,  her  approach  is  necessar- 
ily scattershot.  She  calls  up  a  leader  of 
NOW  on  the  phone  and  tries  to  get  her 
to  indict  Girls  Gone  Wild;  she  inter- 
views college  girls  leading  chastity  cam- 
paigns; she  goes  undercover  at  a  "Cud- 
dle Party,"  where  participants  pay  up  to 
51,000  to  put  on  pajamas  and,  well, 
cuddle  (nonsexually,  though  Shalit  has 
her  suspicions);  and  she  otters  myriad 
other  examples  of  modern  lite  gone 
wrong,  from  blogging,  to  immodest 
camera  angle-  on  What  N  ear  (a 

wardrobe-makeover  program),  to  sex 
education,  to  college  girls  wearing  pa- 
jamas to  class,  all  thrown  into  a  chunky 
-tew  of  an  argument.  (One  of  my  own 
books  is  also  held  up  bnetly  to  make  the 
case  that  immorality  runs  rampant  in 
our  society.) 

Neither  Stepp  nor  Shalit  wants  to 


come  off  as  anti-sex  precisely; 
at  pains  to  stress  that  they're  i-u 
and  that  thev  like  sex,  or  do  u 
right  circumstances.  Both  wri 
sume  their  own  marriage-  are  r 
els  that  member-  of  the  youn 
eration  should  be  aspiring  to 
never  attain  it  they're  slutting 
(Shalit  and  her  husband  follow 
thodox  Jewish  law  and  didn'i( 
each  other  until  after  the  cere 
Both  authors  worn-  that  casual 
e-  it-  power  and  mystery,  gets 
In  her  day,  Dworkin  was  less  pJ 
ed  that  marriage  was  the  ansj 
women's  problems,  given  "the 
ing  realitv  ot  male  sexual  domi 
the  fucking,  the  boredom,  thell 
donment."  Stepp  and  Shalit  sd^ 
think  sexual  boredom  affect 
those  having  casual  sex — but  hey 
about  boring  married  sex?  (To  l 
Stepp  emphasizes  love  and  co 
ment  more  than  marriage  per  se 
think  men  should  have  to  wot 
er  for  sex,  that  it's  the  woman's 
train  men  to  act  better  than  th 
and  that  with  so  many  women 
ing  up,  things  aren't  fair  for  thos1 
won't.  Not  hooking  up  these 
sounds  like  trying  to  unionize 
right-to-work  state — if  everyone 
selling  it  cheaper,  how's  a  higher-| 
girl  going  to  stay  in  the  market? 


This  i-  all  depres^inglv  tan 
So  is  the  litany  of  harms 
told  derive  from  casual 
Stepp  and  Shalit  do  know  he 
thump  that  fear  card:  between  th 
of  them,  they  manage  to  ha^ 
anorexia,  depression,  suicide, 
cutting,  an  empty  life  of  careerisrr 
singlehood,  STDs  (of  course),  i 
with  rapists  and  serial  killers  h' 
picking  their  victims  from  the  p! 
of   girls    in   revealing   outfit 
MvSpace.com  (that  one  is  Shal' 
Monocausal  arguments  (casua 
causes  X)  shade  into  hysterical 
(the  bogeymen  will  ger  you).  The  t 
tion  I  rind  interesting  is  why  it'  • 
variably  sex  that  produces  tb 
tencal  arguments  about  risk,  «  * 
other  social  risks  set  a  pass.  Most 
would  agree  that  auto  fatalities  an 
to  driving  in  cars,  that  driving  c 
risks,  but  no  one — at  least  in  secula  % 
ciety — is  proposing  that  women 
driving.  Maybe  it's  an  unanswer  I 


- 


b  a:  Freud  started  out  by  trying  to 
;r  the  mysteries  of  female  hys- 


lot 

inq  d  ended  up  churning  out  twen- 

itf  volumes.  Hysteria  is  a  dybbuk, 
[i  g  from  one  generation  to  the 
slightly  altered  guises,  eluding 
idage  of  reason. 

>a  rkin,  too,  had  her  female  fears, 

at  least  she  wasn't  peddling 

ry  that  everything  used  to  be 

ej|n  the  old  days.  All  in  all,  if  I  had 
my  vote  for  a  sexual  alarmist, 

id  Dworkin,  the  radical  firebrand, 
of  the  well-meaning  aunties. 
;w  alarmism  is  so  tepid  corn- 
nth  the  old  alarmism.  Dworkin 
sex  tragic  and  disgusting,  but 
n't  trying  to  spawn  a  generation 
girls — though  she  also  had  no 
r  sexual  experimentation,  and 
.iked  men  (along  with  sex)  too 
:o  concede  that  nice  girls  sti- 
conventionality  and  greedy  for 
q  have  always  pursued  it  by  try- 
act  like  men,  whether  that 
:areers,  adventurism  (from  Joan 
to  Amelia  Earhart),  or  sleeping 
.  Emulating  men  has  its  prob- 
o  be  sure.  Men  haven't  got  it 
ed  out  either — other  than  how 
buy  books  telling  them  to  have 
<,  which  may  be  why  no  one 
:hem.  For  my  money,  this  in  it- 
aid  be  a  condition  for  women  to 
:o. 

re  are  as  many  ways  to  assess 
ferences  between  the  sexes  as 
re  uses  to  which  such  accounts 
.  Take  the  version  that  says  sex 
women  more  than  men.  For 
in  the  propensity  for  injury  be- 
th  the  female  anatomy:  "Wom- 
unspeakably  vulnerable  in  in- 
rse  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
ntry,  penetration,  occupation." 
asly,  Stepp  and  Shalit  cannot 
Dworkin  down  this  particular 
They're  equally  invested  in  fr- 
agility, but  indicting  intercourse 
'ould  implicate  marital  sex,  and 
sex  is  supposed  to  be  the  reward 
:ue  in  their  version  of  the  story, 
onally,  Dworkin  held  that  the 
>n  to  female  fragility  was  femi- 
This,  too,  is  unacceptable.  For 
and  Shalit,  feminism  was  the 
n:  it  was  feminists  who  persuad- 
aen  to  sleep  around.  (They  seem 
)  have  heard  about  Andrea 
in:  well-known  feminist,  not 


exactly  a  sex  libber.)  But  if  feminism 
is  the  problem,  obviously  some  other 
solution  is  required,  and  the  solution 
is — drumroll,  please — men:  finding  a 
man  to  love  and  marry  you.  This  is 
presented  as  a  new  idea. 

Since  men  are  the  solution  instead 
of  the  problem,  a  new  culprit  is 
required.  It  turns  out  that  the 
blame  for  bad  sex  goes  to — another 
drumroll,  please — mothers.  I  find  this 
refreshing.  If  you  ask  me,  it's  been  far 
too  long  since  moms  were  in  the  dock. 
Remember  when  they  caused  homo- 
sexual sons  and  autism?  Now  they 
cause  promiscuity.  At  least  feminist 
moms  do,  according  to  both  Stepp 
and  Shalit — bad  mothers  carting 
around  antiquated  ideas  about  libera- 
tion, compelling  their  daughters  into 
meaningless  sex  with  assorted  men. 
For  Stepp,  it's  mothers  who  force  their 
daughters  into  becoming  relationship- 
averse  overachievers  with  the  wrong 
priorities,  valuing  careers  over  love, 
all  to  fulfill  Mom's  own  thwarted  am- 
bitions. But  it's  Shalit  who  really  de- 
livers a  spanking  to  Mom,  particular- 
ly the  boomer  moms,  who  learned 
moral  irresponsibility  in  the  1960s  and 
now  are  trying  to  foist  it  on  their 
daughters.  Mothers  are  the  ultimate 
sleaze  queens  in  Shalit's  reportage: 
they  photograph  their  baby  daughters 
in  bikinis,  splayed  on  car  hoods  like 
porn  stars;  they  set  their  teenage 
daughters  up  on  assignations  with  old- 
er men  when  they  judge  it's  time  for 
daughter  to  lose  her  virginity.  (No 
doubt  right-wing  talk  show  hosts  will 
lap  it  up:  America's  moms  finally  ex- 
posed as  the  slimy  predators  we  al- 
ways knew  they  were.) 

Luckily  the  daughters  are  smarter 
than  these  louche  boomer  parents. 
They're  rebelling,  embracing  virginity, 
demanding  to  wear  one-piece  swim- 
suits.  Shalit  says  there's  a  grassroots 
modesty  campaign  under  way;  she  her- 
self was  in  its  forefront.  Yes,  she's  the 
real  rebel,  not  those  has-been  bad  girls, 
closet  conformists  all.  Punctuating  the 
distracting  tales  of  other  people  are 
numerous  episodes  recounting  Shalit's 
own  difficult  journey  as  modesty's 
spokesmodel,  forever  under  attack  for 
her  outre  views,  discriminated  against 
in  college  for  protesting  co-ed  bath- 
rooms, now  continually  dissed  in  the 


media  by  boomers  publishing  digs  at 
her  expense  (various  examples  are 
reprinted  here — if  you  review  her  neg- 
atively, you  can  expect  a  mention  in 
her  next  book).  People  she  wants  to 
interview  won't  return  her  calls;  fem- 
inists refuse  to  answer  her  questions. 
She's  the  victim!  In  college,  the  trans- 
gendered  kids  had  a  support  group, 
but  where  was  the  support  group  for 
the  chaste?  Shalit  is  fond  of  painting 
herself  as  an  embattled  heroine — an 
exhaustingly  plucky  one — though 
how  embattled  can  she  be  when  her 
views  are  the  official  views  of  the  cur- 
rent administration? 

Sex  has  a  way  of  becoming  a  com- 
plicated story.  At  least  we  like 
generating  such  stories  about  it, 
stories  that  in  turn  condition  what  it 
feels  like  and  how  we  experience  it.  It 
may  be  a  private  act,  but  it's  a  social  act 
too:  the  ways  we  fuck  are  historically 
contingent.  For  Dworkin  that's  the 
problem:  she  thinks  the  reasons  wom- 
en want  intercourse  are  foul,  "filled 
with  the  spiteful  but  carefully  hidden 
malice  of  the  powerless."  Stepp  and 
Shalit  would  agree  that  women  are  of- 
ten deluded  in  their  reasons  for  want- 
ing sex.  But  is  this  a  peculiarly  female 
trait,  or  merely  a  human  trait?  People 
want  to  and  frequently  do  have  sex 
with  each  other  for  murky  and  self- 
deceiving  reasons,  or  for  clear-eyed 
reasons  that  turn  out  to  be  mistaken, 
or  a  thousand  variations  on  the  theme 
of  erroneous  judgment.  If  young  wom- 
en are  experimenting  with  roles,  trying 
to  invent  nontraditional  relations  to 
their  sexuality,  the  question  is  why 
this  causes  so  much  hand-wringing. 
One  obvious  reason  is  that  they're 
breaking  ranks  with  the  injury  story, 
which  alarms  those  who  are  invested 
in  conventional  femininity.  But  fe- 
male sexuality  has  always  genemrrd 
alarmist  narratives — long  before  fem- 
inism, or  the  sexual  revolution,  there 
was  something  scandalous  and  dirty 
about  it.  Also  endlessly  fascinating, 
hence  the  taboos,  the  purity  rites,  die 
pornography  industry  . . .  It's  the  prob- 
lem that  generates  the  succession  of 
solutions  that  somehow  never  solve 
anything.  But  if  it  were  solved,  how 
distressing  that  would  be:  no  alarms  to 
raise,  advice  to  dispense,  or  skirts  to 
peek  under.  ■ 
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LAST  THINGS 

The  sinister  charm  of  Frederick  Seidel 
By  Benjamin  Kunkel 

Discussed  in  this  essay: 

Ooga-Booga,  by  Frederick  Seidel.  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux. 
101  pages.  $24. 


"D 


ecadent"  is  the  word  most  of- 
Iten  applied  to  Frederick  Sei- 
del's poetry,  whether  in  a 
spirit  of  praise,  reproof,  or  moral 
nervousness.  It's  not  hard  to  see  why: 


Here  1  am,  not  a  practical  man, 
But  clear-eyed  in  my  contact  lenses, 
Following  no  doubt  a  slightly  different 

line  than  the  others, 
Seeking  sexual  pleasure  above  all  else, 
Despairing  of  art  and  of  life, 
Seeking  protection  from  death  by 

seeking  it 
On  a  racebike,  finding  release  and 

belief  on  two  wheels, 
Having  read  a  hook  or  two, 
Having  eaten  well, 
Having  traveled  not  everywhere  in 

sixty-seven  years  hut  tar  . .  . 

The  lines,  plainer  and  less  compact 
than  usual,  come  from  the  last  poem  in 
Seidel's  latest  collection  and  exhibit  in- 
deed the  hallmarks  of  decadence.  Here 
is  languid  despair,  sexual  avidity,  the 
honeyed  trappings  of  leisure-class  life 
(especially  his  beloved  and  frankly 
fetishized  Ducati  motorcycles),  offered 
up  in  a  tone  of  sinister  sophistication. 
Fonnally,  too,  the  poem  could  be  called 
decadent,  in  that  it  fairly  drips  with 
belatedness,  evoking  at  once  Eliot's 
"Gerontion"  ("Here  1  am,  an  old  man 
in  a  dry  month  . . .")  and  Apollinaire's 
great  poem  of  disabused  summation, 
"La  Jolie  Rousse."  And  decadence  is 
no  doubt  a  suitable  mood:  Seidel  is  an 
American  poet  of  independent  means 
in  late  middle  age.  His  cosseted  body, 
his  imperial  country,  and  the  proud 
art  of  poetry  have  all  entered  a  de- 
cline. The  poem  is  called  "The  Death 

Benjamin  Kunkel  is  the  author  of  the  novel 
Indecision  and  an  editor  of  n+ 1  magazine 


of  the  Shah."  And  in 
the  cruel,  spoiled, 
doomed  Shah  of 
Iran — whose  cancer- 
eaten  insides  Seidel 
pictured,  in  a  poem 
written  almost  twenty 
years  ago,  as  "turning 
into  caviar" — the 
poet  has  found  a  fig- 
ure for  the  self. 

(  )oga~Booga,  with 
its  playfully  scary  ti- 
tle and  truly  frighten- 
ing contents,  is  Fred- 
erick Seidel's  ninth 
and  best  book.  It  is 
also  a  sort  of  culmi- 
nation, bringing  to  a 
pitch  of  skill  and  out- 
rageousness  traits  pre- 
sent in  his  work  from 
the  beginning.  Seidel 
has  always  cast  a  cold 
hut  enchanted  eye  on 
I  he  rich,  including 
himself;  shown  a  hor- 
rified fascination  with 
politics;  and  been  at- 
tended by  a  sense  of 
decline.  Like  T.  S. 
Eliot  but  fifty  years 
later,  Seidel  was  born 
into  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances in  St. 
Louis  and  educated  at  Ha 
also  like  Eliot,  he  seems  to  have  been 
precociously  old-aged.  At  twenty-six, 
Seidel  had  produced  a  volume  of  dra- 
matic monologues  favoring  old  men  as 
narrators.  Even  his  own  voice  carried 
a  note  of  advanced  exhaustion.  "After 
the  Party"  ends  with  these  lines:  "Con- 
vinced life  is  meaningless,/!  lack  the 


irvaret,  anil 


ceiurage  of  my  conviction." 

The  early  work  remains  irnpR 
but  too  obviously  indebted  to  K 
Lowell.  The  long  enjambed  1*1 
mostly  unrhymed,  crammed  like 
lors  with  historical  and  social  II 
create  an  effect  of  impacted  prose* 
their  emotional  violence  and  Luri< •■ 
agery  ("The  cars  zombied  on/Thrl 
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^ichronized  lights  . . .")  likewise 
1  in  mind  of  Lowell.  In  1962  a 
onsisting  of  Louise  Bogan,  Stan- 
litz,  and  Lowell  himself  select- 
lei's  first  collection,  Final  Solu- 
3r  the  Young  Men's  and  Young 
n's  Hebrew  Association's  new 
prize.  Whatever  the  prize's  ad- 
ators  may  have  thought  of  the 

's  title,  they  became  concerned 
idel  might  have  libeled  some  of 
jects.  (A  willingness  to  offend 

ays  belonged  to  his  work.) 
to  make  changes,  Seidel  refused, 

publisher  attached  to  the  prize 

out.  The  prize  was  canceled, 
lal  Solutions  did  not  appear  for 
r  year,  from  a  different  house, 
is  1979  before  Seidel  produced 
id  volume,  Sunrise.  Perhaps  the 

of  sixteen  years  simply  reflects 
le  required  for  precocity  to  be- 
lecessity:  there  is  what  you  can 
d  then  what  you  have  to  say.  In 
s  case,  the  former  becomes  the 
with  middle  age;  his  life  had 
up  with  his  sensibility.  ("What 
happened  isn't  everything/Un- 
tiddle  age  it  starts  to  be.")  And 
rise  he  emerges  as  himself,  in- 
still but  no  longer  beholden  to 
..  Particularly  his  own,  in  the 
de  poem,  is  the  jocular  way  with 
rrific: 

than  the  time  before  the  baby 
vis  is  the  time  before  he  smiles, 
,aybe. 

n's  merry  moustache,  magnetic, 
lalignant, 

vis  slowly  over  a  leaf  which 
mnot  move. 

ragery  is  at  once  cartoonish  and 
ly  exact:  Stalin's  mustache  as 
illar.  And  note  the  musicality — 
chiming  feminine  rhyme 
maybe),  the  trilling  alliteration 
e  assonance  ("merry  moustache, 

tic,  malignant") — so  at  odds 
eidel's  terrible  theme.  "Sunrise" 
"ns  several  kinds  of  helplessness: 
i  of  the  poet's  girlfriend  has  been 

zed  in  an  accident,  and  the 
an't  do  anything  about  it.  He  is 
c  between  the  fantasy  that  the 
ill  be  reborn,  ambulatory,  and  a 

of  impending  nuclear  war — 
ai,  that  is,  the  desire  for  a  second 
e  and  the  awareness  that  it  may 
y  be  too  late  for  the  boy,  and, 


perhaps,  for  everyone.  Politics,  after 
all,  is  another  kind  of  helplessness:  a 
forty-year-old  man  in  1976,  like  Seidel 
in  the  poem,  has  spent  his  adult  life  in 
the  shadow  of  a  nuclear  arsenal  first 
assembled  in  rivalry  with  mustachioed 
Stalin.  The  blight  lies  even  on  the 
greenest  leaf,  "which  cannot  move." 
Seidel's  poetry  is  full  of  these  vault- 
ing associations  of  private  with  politi- 
cal life.  The  final,  fortieth  stanza  of 
"Sunrise"  imagines  a  nuclear  missile 
launched  "In  an  incomprehensible  -1 
of  might,"  just  as  the  poet  awakes  from 
a  dream  of  the  paralyzed  boy's  recovery: 

Sat  up  at  last,  the  quadriplegic  boy 
Feels  beyond  pain,  feels  beyond  joy — 
Still,  stately  as  the  Christ  of 

Resurrection. 
I  wake  beneath  my  hypnopompic 

erection, 
Forty  stanzas,  forty  Easters  of  life, 
And  smile,  eyes  full  of  tears,  shaking 

with  rage. 

So  much  of  Seidel  is  here:  the  intense 
sympathetic  identification  with  suffer- 
ing (one  reason  he  is  not  merely  "deca- 
dent"); the  apocalyptic  lust;  the  near- 
ly religious  gratitude  at  being  alive;  and 
grief  and  rage  over  the  fact  that  a  world 
dreaming  of  rebirth  is  in  truth  a  world 
of  death.  And  if  you  want  Seidel's  po- 
etic persona  in  a  single  image,  you  could 
do  worse  than  to  picture  this  furious, 
priapic,  smiling,  crying  man. 

Since  Sunrise,  Seidel's  work  has 
grown  only  more  outrageous  in  its  self- 
presentation,  its  who's-who  milieu 
(various  poems  celebrate  friendship 
with  this  famous  movie  director,  that 
famous  clothing  designer,  and  so  on), 
and  its  sexual  perversity.  A  simple 
would-be  nature  poem  called  "Au- 
tumn,"  from  M}i  Tokyo  (1993),  imag- 
ines that  season  of  mellow  fruitfulness 
as  a  ventriloquized  mannequin-woman 
on  her  knees: 

The  garter  belt-and-stockings  one  will 

crawl 
For  him,  will  crawl  on  all  fours  down 

the  hall, 
His  voice  between  her  teeth.  She'll 

show  him  all. 
He'll  want  to  see.  He'll  walk  behind. 

She'll  call. 

All,  all:  the  poem  greedily  repeats  the 
sound.  Fall  foliage  is  a  wholesome 
American  sight,  but  Seidel  doesn't  just 


want  to  snap  pictures.  He — well,  let 
him  say  it  himself,  as  he  does  in  an- 
other poem:  "I  want  to  date-rape  life." 
The  suave  tone  setting  up  the  shock, 
the  excellent  table  manners  combined 
with  a  savage  display  of  appetite:  this 
is  what  everyone  notices  in  Seidel.  Yet 
he  wouldn't  be  so  special  or  powerful 
a  poet  of  what's  cruel,  corrupt,  and 
horrifying  had  he  not  also  lately  shown 
himself  to  be  a  great  poet  of  innocence. 
Critics  have  tended  to  miss  or  dismiss 
this  in  him,  skipping  ahead,  as  it  were, 
to  the  good  stuff.  But  for  now  let  us  go 
back  to  what,  for  Seidel,  is  clearly  the 
beginning:  the  innocent  oblivion  that 
precedes  everything.  It  seems  that  for 
him  it  is  an  important  feature  of  a 
spoiled  person,  country,  or  planet 
("Contorted  and  disfigured  nature  in 
the  dying  days  of  oil")  that  at  one  time 
these  things  were  nothing  at  all,  and 
might  just  as  easily  have  been  almost 
anything  else. 

Tn  2000,  with  The  Cosmos  Poems, 
Seidel  turned  from  writing  about 
nuclear  war,  mass  murder,  and  child 
abuse — and  about  the  love,  friendship, 
and  travel  that  offered  some  respite 
from  these  preoccupations — to  writ- 
ing poem  after  poem  on  the  birth  of 
the  universe.  The  move  disappointed 
and  perplexed  some  sympathetic  read- 
ers. The  critic  Adam  Kirsch,  who  has 
written  perceptively  about  Seidel,  ob- 
jected in  The  New  Republic  to  the  po- 
ems' lack  of  "a  cosmology,  a  theology, 
or  even  a  narrative." 

But  Seidel's  cosmological  turn  had 
two  important  consequences.  First,  by 
suggesting  that  everything  might  have 
turned  out  differently,  it  gave  a  trag- 
ic cast  to  an  attitude  that  might  oth- 
erwise have  seemed  merely  disen- 
chanted. And — a  second  consequence 
— Seidel's  detour  through  the  heavens 
supplied  his  awareness  of  privilege 
with  a  potently  cosmic  as  well  as  a  so- 
cioeconomic dimension.  Indeed  the 
reigning  metaphysic  of  The  Cosmos 
Poems  seems  to  me  the  one  contained 
in  something  the  Buddha  told  his  fol- 
lowers: Imagine  a  bangle  floating  near 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Imagine  also  a 
tortoise  living  there  who  extends  his 
neck  from  his  shell  once  every  six 
hundred  years.  How  unlikely  that  the 
tortoise  should  ever  stick  its  neck  out 
at  precisely  the  moment  the  bangle 
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floats  by  and  the  bangle  slip  ovei  its 
head.  Yet  to  be  born  a  human  being  is 
just  as  unlikely.  Modern  physics  sug- 
gests th<u  it  anything,  the  Buddha  un- 
derstated the  odds;  as  Seidel  writes, 
"It  is  the  invisible/Dark  matter  we  are 
not  made  of/That  I  am  afraid  of./Most 
of  the  universe  consists  of  this."  As  for 
the  non-dark  matter,  infinitesimally 
little  is  on  earth;  of  this  terrestrial 
matter,  very  little  consists  of  human- 
ity; of  that  humanity,  almost  none 
has  had  the  privilege  of  being  Amer- 
ican during  the  American  century; 
and  of  American  humanity,  very  lit- 
tle is,  like  Frederick  Seidel,  indepen- 
dently wealthy  and  white  in  a  be- 
spoke suit. 

Seidel's  sense  of  the  unlikeliness  of 
being  anyone  at  all,  particularly  him- 
self, accounts  tor  the  power  of  gratitude 
in  his  later  work.  In  "Galaxies"  an  el- 
ementary astrophysics  lecture  becomes 
an  ode  to  everyday  life: 

Rut  how  many  of  you  know 
That  the  jellyfish 

You  see  in  the  picture  on  page  8 — 
Everybody  open  your  book — 
Is  eleven  million  light-years  wide.' 
It  is  beautiful,  to  boot. 

It  is  beautiful  to  kick 
The  ball  into  the  goal. 
It  is  beautiful  to  know  how 
To  answer  the  phone. 

In  The  Cosmos  Poems,  it's  often  as  if 
the  universe  has  called  up  the  poet  to 
congratulate  him  on  being  alive.  Yet 
many  of  the  images  of  innocence  and 
bliss  in  this  volume  have  an  overdrawn 
quality  that  advertises  their  unreality: 
"Angels  are  swimming/In  the  sea./ 
Manta  rays  ripple  by/Nearby."  Or  here 
are  young  children  at  play  in  the  young 
universe:  "And  some  are  swinging  on 
swings,/And  seesaws  are  seesawing." 
Of  course  it's  the  nature  of  tropical 
vacations  (on  which  you  watch  man- 
ta rays  from  the  beach)  and  recess  hour 
not  to  last.  Both  sets  of  lines  indicate 
emotional  felicity  through  childishly 
infelicitous  language,  which  points  up 
the  fragility  of  what  they  describe.  The 
children  will  be  called  in  from  recess — 
and  taught  history. 

How  nice  it  would  be  if  there  were 
a  different  history  to  teach  them.  In 
one  of  the  Cosmos  Poems,  the  very  first 
human,  historical  event  to  take  place 
in  the  world  is  evidently  Lincoln's  de- 


livery of  the  Gettysburg  Address:  a 
world -historical  wish- fulfillment 
dream,  as  it  Lincoln's  speech  had  not 
only  refounded  the  nation  but  installed 
an  alternate  universe  innocent  of  slav- 
ery altogether.  Perhaps  this  alternate 
universe  is  the  same  as  in  another  of 
the  Cosmos  Poems: 

If  looks  like  love 

Is  everything  there  is. 
Things  in  boots 

Are  murdering  the  Jews  on  Mars 
And  other  galaxies  don't  kn.  iw. 

But  the  pi. met  of  slavery  and  geno- 
cide isn't  Mars,  of  course.  And  the  re- 
sult of  actual  historical  knowledge  in 
Seidel  resembles  what  Martin  Amis 
has  described  as  the  effects  of  studying 
the  Holocaust:  "a  sense  of  lousiness, 
like  an  infestation,"  and  something  he 
was  tempted  to  call  "species-shame." 
Quite  literally,  Seidel  can't  take  a  va- 
cation from  these  feelings.  The  first 
poem  in  his  next  book,  Life  on  Earth 
(2001 ),  beautifully  describes  a  trip  to 
Bali,  Indonesia — only  to  recall  that 
Bali  was  also,  during  the  government's 
campaign  against  the  Communists  in 
the  1960s,  the  site  of  mass  murder. 
The  second  poem,  "French  Polyne- 
sia," describes  the  more  everyday  de- 
spoliation of  another  earthly  paradise: 

Drinking  and  incest  and  endless  ease 
Is  paradise  and  child  abuse 
And  battered  wives. 
There  are  no  other  jobs. 

A  few  lines  later  a  ripe  melon  "opens 
and  hisses  happiness."  On  earth  as  it 
is — not  as  it  might  have  been — Seidel 
can't  admire  a  fruit,  or  hear  the  word 
"happiness,"  without  also  detecting  a 
hiss  within. 

The  narrative  of  The  Cosmos  Trilo- 
gy, Seidel's  magnum  opus,  is  the  fa- 
miliar one  of  the  fall:  we  start  in  the 
heavens  with  The  Cosmos  Poems,  de- 
scend to  the  savagely  mixed  blessing  of 
Life  on  Earth,  and  finish,  with  several 
poems  set  in  the  autumn  of  2001,  in 
Manhattan's  Area  Code  212  (2002). 
The  thirty-three  poems  in  each  volume 
echo  the  thirty-three  cantos  in  each 
book  of  The  Divine  Comedy,  at  the 
same  time  th.tt  Seidel's  sequence — 
paradise,  purgatory,  inferno — upends 
Dante's.  Far  from  being  interesting  in 
itself,  the  scheme,  perhaps  deliberate- 
ly, courts  banality.  But  it  seems  to  have 
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been  necessary  foi  Seidel,  in  q 
take  the  measure  of  his  guilt  ai 
itude,  to  reckon  also  the  size  a 
elty  of  the  universe.  Indeed  h 
tude  and  guilt  tend  to  become  - 
the  s;uik':  how  lucky  to  be  alt 
comfortable,  and  how  rare. 

This  fusion  leads  us  into 
ritory  of  psychoanalyst 
Seidel's  poetry  is  alreae 
ing  for  us  there.  In  "The  Dead 
Shah,"  from  (  )oga-Booga,  he  say  % 
future  of  psychoanalysis  is  it  has 
but  then  he  is  enamored  of 
doomed  things.  The  most  poll 
poets,  he  is  also  the  most  psye 
Is  i  ic  ally  inclined. 

Seidel  often  free-associates,  1 
in  the  genial  daydreaming  way  ( 
Ashbery.  His  poems  behave  mc 
actual  dreams,  made  for  the  i 
ending  in  gratification  or  fear.  A; 
lyrical  moods  are  the  classical 
chi  (analytic  ones  of  guilt,  lust,  ar  an 
iety.  His  poetry  can  even  reset  ii 
caricature  of  analysis.  He  has  a   » 
fixation  to  rival  a  nursing  infa  its 
when  food  aid  is  dropped  into  st  : 
Ethiopia,  "Each  parachute  a  I  k 
Blind  mouths  look  up" — and,  li 
shrink  or  the  child,  he  takes  an|  fat 
gerated  interest  in  shit:  "The  1;  In 
covered  undigested  girls/Inside  tt 
mid  darkness  of  his  stool." 

Seidel  writes  as  if  id  had  b(\ 
ego,  but  in  the  worst  way:  all  in 
no  cure.  "Dante's  Beatrice" 
Ooga-Booga,  a  poem  about  one 
Ducati  bikes,  is  comically  expli 
the  subject  of  sublimation:  "I  b 
the  racer/To  replace  her. /It  bt 
my  slave  and  I  its. /All  it  lacke 
tits."  People  don't  usually  put  t  " 
as  frankly  and  lucidly  as  that;  it; 
ing  witty  about  what  ought  to  b 
witting.  This  is  equally  true  whei 
del  writes  about  the  fear  of  d  „ 
Thus,  also  on  the  subject  of  ridiil  » 
motorcycles:  "I  spend  most  of  nr 
not  dying. /That's  what  living  i 
The  great  project  of  civilizatii 
Freud's  sense,  is  the  sublimation 
gression,  lust,  and  terror  into  acj 
able  behavior.  In  Seidel,  this  wori 
turned  on  its  head  so  that  the  hi 
products  of  a  civilization,  sociall' 
aesthetically,  reveal  the  same  base 
ings  they  are  meant  to  conceal. 
Seidel  adds  to  the  process  a  deepl 
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■'I*  self-consciousness;  he  is  ex- 
1 1  the  ironic  refinement  of  the 

jeudian  person,  who  can  see 
i  all  his  actions  to  their  most 
/e  origins.  (Believers  in  socio- 
.  more  numerous  these  days,  do 
ir  trick:  behind  every  action 

effort  to  maximize  one's  genet- 
sss.)  The  effect  is  one  Freud 

Iquite  anticipate:  a  monstrous 

!  rence  of  the  self,  to  itself. 

ke  the  confessional  poets  of  the 
,'eneration  before  him,  Seidel 
ells  his  dreams  in  public;  and 
in  Berryman  on  occasion  and 
more  often,  he  also  writes  po- 
political  subjects.  What  Seidel 
le  differently — or  what  recent 
has  forced  him  to  do — is  to 
is  dream  songs  and  his  political 
one  and  the  same.  His  latest 
testifies  to  our  sense  that  there 
;er  is  any  intervening  distance 
ective  layer  between  the  raw, 
If  and  the  horrific  imagery  of 
oolitics  as  reproduced  and  dis- 
ced by  the  electronic  media, 
i  a  single  line  from  Ooga-Booga 
raq  War:  "Oilcoholics  love  the 
hey  attack."  It's  not  just  clever 
ibine  Kleinian  analysis  and  the 
itics  of  petroleum  addiction 
jingle  bad  pun;  it  shows  Seidel 
ig  his  jokey-serious,  excessively 
sychoanalysis  to  his  country  as 
to  himself. 

el  can't  help,  for  example,  iden- 
with  the  politicians  he  despis- 
:e  is  a  stanza  from  "The  Bush 
tistration": 

Bush  administration  likes  its  rain 
nny-side  up. 

I  a  mania  of  happiness  at  being 
ive 

write  you  this  suicide  note, 
'e  never  been  so  cheerily  suicidal, 
sui-Seidel. 

too  cheery  to  be  well, 
rge  Bush  is  cheery  as  well, 
cheeriest 

Aing  around  on  all  fours  eating 
•ntle  grass 

pretending  1  am  eating  broken 
ass. 

I I  throw  up  the  pasture. 

s  gladness  in  the  face  of  the  Bush 

r  reminds  him  of  the  adminis- 

's  own  incurable  optimism:  for 

I  the  rain  is  always  "sunny-side 
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Puzzle  editing  by 
Henri  Picciotto. 
Note:  *  indicates 
an  anagram . 

Slash  marks  indicate  where  each  clue  was  divided. 

ACROSS:  1.  pun;  7.  adversaries/as,  FO(rev.)-E'S,  E.R.-AS;  8.  nipper/favoring,  O-R.-BITER, 
FOR-SAKE;  9.  heart/on,  FELT  (two  mngs.),  OVER  (two  mng*.);  10.  destroying/race, 
R(U-IN)ING,  H(TRIBE)R  (rev.);  12.  aids/slow.  A-B-E-T-S  (initials),  DENSE*;  14. 
climbing/water,  PAR-VENU(E),  AQUA-AIR(rev.);  16.  chippet/mix,  I-C.(EPIC)K., 
LIMEADE*;  17.  lines/trunks,  EPODES*,  CHESTS  (hidden). 

DOWN:  1.  means/G.O.P,  A-F(FORD)ABLE,  GEOGRAPHIC*;  2.  astray/for,  ERRS 
(homophone),  FO(0)R  (rev.);  3.  wasting/uncompleted,  NABOBERY*,  TER(M)-MINUS; 
4.  instruments/buries,  CLAVIERS*,  INTERS-EX;  5.  holiday/resort,  NOEL*,  (F)LAKE;  6. 
upheavals/swamp,  EARTH*-QUAKE(R),  EVER(GLAD)ES*;  11.  drinks/sprites,  S(C-IN)OT 
(rev.),  NAIA*-D(T)'S;  13.  chutcb/outfit,  BAT(rev.)-CH,  EQUIP*;  15.  canned/vegetable, 
A-X-ED.,  V(egetable)-l-P.S. 
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up."  And  not  only  Joes  Seidel  identify 
with  Bush;  he  associates  both  the  pres- 
ident and  himself  with  the  Bible's  mad 
King  Nebuchadnezzar,  driven  into  the 
wilderness  and  forced  to  subsist  on  grass 
until  he  acknowledged  the  ultimate 
kingdom  of  God.  By  itself,  the  refer- 
ence might  indicate  only  delusion  fol- 
lowed by  comeuppance.  But  why  pre- 
tend the  grass  is  "broken  glass,"  and 
why  is  the  wilderness  a  pasture.7  These 
details  suggest  something  of  the  poet's 
helplessness  in  the  face  of  effective  po- 
litical power:  his  sympathy  with  its  vic- 
tims (the  real  glass-eaters)  is  nothing 
but  pretending,  and  his  status  as  poet 
within  the  empire  is  that  of  a  harmless 
pet,  a  pastured  ruminant.  Or  something 
like  that:  Seidel's  lines,  for  all  their 
seeming  lightness,  can  be  too  dense 
with  meaning  to  explicate. 


"I 


am  too  cheery  to  be  well"  might  in 
any  case  serve  as  the  motto  for 
Seidel's  poetics:  his  language  is 
too  cheery  to  be  well.  The  effect  is  no 
longer  like  Lowell  so  much  as  like 
Sylvia  Plath  in  "Daddy"  or  "Lady 
Lazarus."  Seidel  handles  his  ugliest 
themes  with  a  sneering  fineness  of  tone, 
heavily  end-stopped  lines,  and  a  frol- 
icsome abundance  of  rhyme: 

I  am  flying  to  Area  Code  212 
To  stab  a  Concorde  into  you, 
To  plunge  a  sword  into  the  gangrene. 
This  poem  is  about  a  sword  of 
kerosene. 

And  he  plays  a  suicide  bomber  in  much 
the  way  that  Plath  calls  her  father  a 
Nazi  and  herself  a  Jew.  Many  of  Seidel's 
poems  exhibit  a  courageous  bad  taste, 
which  permits  him  access  to  the  po- 
litical unconscious  that  another  poet 
might  never  gain. 

Still,  in  what  way  can  Seidel,  who 
says  "I  mean  every  part  I  play,"  be  a  sui- 
cide bomber'  How  can  the  Shah  of 
Iran  be  an  Islamic  fundamentalist,  too? 
The  answer  goes  to  the  heart  of  Seidel's 
work.  Here  are  a  few  stanzas  from 
Ooga-Boogds  "Mother  Nature,"  a  glee- 
ful travesty  of  Longfellow's  Hiawatha: 

Her  breast  is  bigger  than  I  am. 
Her  nipple  is  bigger  than  my  mouth. 
Let  me  masturbate  to  death. 
Let  my  hand  fall  off. 

Islam  is  submission. 
Behead  the  man 
Who  will  not  listen! 


My  head  and  hand  .ire  coming  to  an 
end. 

1  am  coming  in  Manhattan 

By  the  shining  Big-Sca-Water. 

1  am  coming  to  the  end.  1  am  coming 

to. 
The  predawn  si  reefs  are  empty. 

Seidel's  relationship  to  his  own  hedo- 
nism is  something  like  Baudelaire's  ex- 
ultation in  his  self-torment:  "I  am  the 
wound  and  the  knife! /I  am  the  slap 
and  the  cheek! /I  am  the  limbs  and  the 
wheel, /and  the  victim  and  the  tortur- 
er!" Except  that  Seidel  is  being  more 
mediumistic  than  confessional:  they 
are  not  necessarily  even  his  own,  these 
oddly  twinned  fantasies  of  being 
sybarite  and  scourge,  of  pure  porno- 
graphic desire  and  the  jihadist  puri- 
tanism  that  would  destroy  it.  These 
bad  dreams  come  into  all  our  lives, 
through  laptop  and  television  screens. 

It  would  be  one  thing  to  express  such 
agonized  ambivalence  over  sex,  sweet 
light  crude,  and  all  good  things  in 
straightforward  prose  or  approximate- 
ly decorous  verse.  What's  particularly 
disquieting  is  the  way  Seidel's  poetry 
acts  out  this  ambivalence.  He  is  never 
more  musically  pleasing  and  light  than 
when  dealing  with  the  heaviest  and 
most  unpleasant  subjects  (just  as  many 
of  the  more  innocent  Cosmos  Poems 
rhyme  sparingly  and  avoid  singsong  ca- 
dences). His  solution  to  the  problem  of 
poetic  decorum — or  how  to  match 
sound  to  sense — is  simply  to  abandon 
it:  to  turn  Grand  Guignol  into  ear  can- 
dy. Inappropriate  speech  becomes  a  to- 
ken of  the  unspeakable — unspeakable 
facts,  unspeakable  fantasies — while  the 
over-richness  of  his  prosody  implies  a 
verdict  on  civilized  pleasure  itself. 

In  "To  Die  For,"  black  ants  stam- 
peding toward  a  bowl  of  white  sugar  re- 
mind the  poet  of  the  slaves  who 
worked  the  cane  fields: 

The  little  black  specks  were  shipped 
to  Brazil  in  ships. 

The  Portuguese  whipped  the  little 
black  specks  to  bits. 

The  sugar  plantations  on  the  horrible- 
tropical  coast  where  the  soil  was 
rich 

Were  a  most  productive  ant 
Auschwit:. 

The  sugar  bowl  on  the  counter  is  a 
D-cup,  containing  one  large  white 
breast. 


The  breast  in  the  bow  I  is  >.o\  . 
excited  specks  . . . 

To  compare  black  slaves  to 
even  the  worst  sugar  plantjjj 
Auschwitz;  to  turn  the  su£ 
into  a  huge  breast  detached 
woman,  meanwhile  sprinkl 
Middle  Passage  into  the  sujj 
then  to  do  all  this  in  a  rhyr 
lilting  way  reminiscent  of  Doctj 
or  Odgen  Nash  . . .  When  Adc 
it  was  barbaric  to  write  poet) 
Auschwitz,  he  wasn't  even  tl 
about  light  verse.  Yet  benej 
smirking  ugliness  lies  an  av 
that  the  wealth  that  slaves  1H 
died  to  create  for  others  was 
sweetness  they  longed  for,  as  i 
ly  as  a  nursling  reaches  for  the 
Such  thoughts  (sometimes  abol 
slaves,  too)  seep  into  many  of  a 
pleasutes,  and  their  sourness  b\ 
his  sweet,  even  saccharine,  mti 
Of  course  Seidel  is  interested ! 
ters  as  well  as  slaves.  "Kill  Poer 
of  the  best  in  Ooga-Booga,  is  a  | 
ly  exquisite  evocation  of  fox 
as  a  sort  of  upper-class  costumj 
with  real  blood.  The  first  star 
stately  affair  of  perfect  rhyml 
prancing  iambs;  but  in  the  sa 
these  give  way  to  off-rhymes,| 
the  way  of  spoiled  milk,  and  a  r| 
stumbling  into  distress: 


We  follow  blindly,  clad  in  coatsj 

pink, 
A  beast  whose  nature  is  to  run  ; 

stink. 
I  am  civilized  in  my  pink  but 
Civilized  is  about  having  stuff. 
The  red  coats  are  called  "pinks.' I 

much  is  almost  enough. 
No  one  knows  why  they  are.  I  p;| 

in  the  air 
With  my  stuff  and  watch  the  dis| 

pearing  scut 
Of  a  deer.  I  am  civilized  but 
Civilized  life  is  actually  about  to| 

much. 

The  lovely  first  stanza  is  retroacu 
spoiled  by  its  successor.  AnA 
sp<  ulage  is  existential:  "No  one  kl 
why  they  are"  concerns  red  coats 
called  "pinks" — but  also  means  n  I 
knows  why  he  is,  what  for.  Carl 
point  of  life,  at  the  apex  of  civiliza  I 
really  just  be  having  too  much  st  I 

;t 
I 

Continued  on  pa 
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t  'ontinued  from  page  96 


It  will  be  interesting  to  see  wilt 
pens  to  Seidel's  work  if  it  ever  inlj 
\v;iy  unto  college  reading  list:.] 
all,  one  ot  the  most  common 
studying  literature  is  to  demyst 
expose  the  compromising  cla 
tion  ot  the  author,  his  few,  ilk 


■ 


ing  obsessions,  the  sexual  dispj 
implied  hy  his  work,  his  heir 
mersion  in  the  political  econi 
his  day,  all  the  things,  that  is,  tl  t 
del  already  reveals  about  himst 
such  harrowing  and  cheerfi! 
consciousness.  This  extrem 
consciousness  does  not  exactly 
a  consciousness  of  the  self,  he 
since  at  the  base  of  his  personal! 
del  has  discerned  a  set  of  mech 
operating  as  ruthlessly,  relentles; 
impersonally  (if  not  with  the  san 
trinal  content)  as  the  laws  ot  Fre 
Marx.  He  is  not  the  only  write 
this,  but  you  wouldn't  have  im 
that  the  effect  could  be  pushed 
It's  part  of  what  makes  Seidel  so  cJ 
ing  and  sinister:  he  knows  just  1'. 
he's  doing.  Adding  up,  line  by  Hi 
psychic  price  exacted  by  civilize 
he  then  signs  the  bill  before  ou 
As  impressive  as  the  size  of  the 
the  fact  that  he's  willing  to  pay 


September  Index  Sources 

1  Wood  Mackenzie  (Houston)/Fugro  Ro1 
Limited  (Llandudno,  North  Wales);  2  U„ 
logical  Survey  (San  Francisco);  3,4  Internatii 
ergy  Agency  (Paris);  5,6  U.N.  Framewot 
vention  on  Climate  Change  (Bonn,  Germai 
Embassy  of  Ecuador  (Washington);  9  Bun; 
ited  (N.Y.C.);  10  U.S.  Environmental  Pre 
Agency;  11,12  U.S.  Census  Bureau;  13  Ar 
Red  Cross  (Philadelphia);  14  U.S.  Depart* 
State/U.S.  Embassy  in  Baghdad;  15  U.S.  Dep 
of  Veterans  Affairs;  16,17  U.S.  Senate  Selec 
mittee  on  Intelligence;  18,19  U.S.  Food  ar 
Administration  (Rockville,  Md.);  20  The 
monwealth  Fund  (N.Y.C);  21  Institut  de  red 
el  documentation  en  econorrue  de  la  sante  i 
22  Fabri:io,  McLaughlin  6k  Associates  (A 
dna,  Va.);  23,24  Centet  for  Responsive  I 
(Washington);  25,26  Harper's  research; 
Harper's  research;  30  Alzheimer's  Assoc 
(Chicago);  31  National  Institute  for  Occu[ 
al  Safety  and  Health  (Pittsburgh);  32  Natior 
Protection  Association  (Quincy,  Mass.);  33  U 
partment  of  Agticulture  Forest  Service;  34  / 
ny  Westerling,  University  of  California,  [V 
35  Lewis  Ziska,  U.S.  Department  of  Agric 
(Beltsville,  Md.);  36,37  City  of  Chattanoog 
lie  Works  Department;  38  VPI  Pet  Insurance 
Calif.);  39  American  Society  for  the  Prevem 
Cruelty  to  Animals  (N.Y.C). 
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PUZZLE 


\BECEDARIAN 
IGSAW 

I  jjty  Richard  E.  Maltby  Jr. 

°^'Mth  acknowledgments  to  Dogop  of  The  Listener 
nd  Araucaria  of  the  Guardian) 


G, 


lues  are  listed  in  the  strict  alphabetical  order  of 
tie  answers.  Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  the  first  let- 
2r  of  at  least  one  answer.  Solvers  are  to  determine 
'here  the  answers  fit  in  the  diagram. 

Answers  include  no  proper  names,  although  19  is 
Kmetimes  capitalized.  8  is  a  variant  spelling.  As  always, 
cental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution, 
"he  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  95. 


n_ 

LUES 
1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 


Fool  around,  photograph  some  dishes  (6) 

It's  swimming  in  fishbowl!  (8) 

Crow  flies  up  dress  (4) 

For  example,  Jack  Ford — (for  example,  to  a  small 

degree)  (4) 

Act  badly,  get  bad  review  that's  upsetting,  retire  for  a 

short  while  (6) 

100,000  spices?  (6) 

Had  a  zest  for  swallowing  drugs,  perhaps  ( 5 ) 

Old  caller  rallied  in  unfortunate  circumstances  (7) 

What  an  undertaker  sometimes  does  makes  writing 

unintelligible!  (8) 

Relax!  Relax!  English  politician  being  seated  inside 

is  ideal  (8) 

Go  forward  with  almost  harmless  examination  for 

the  most  promiscuous  (7) 

Briefcases  material?  (5) 

Most  liberal  causes  fester  somehow  (6) 

For  good  and  bad,  take  a  breather  (4) 

Special  plant  achieves  height  by  being  turned  free  (6) 

Become  subject  to  fashionable  dog  (5) 

Can  a  German  agreement  get  support  from  one  on 

left?  (4) 

Hang  out  with  European  bag-maker  (4) 


19.  Audible  defect  in  a  sea  monster  (6) 

20.  Revile  corrupt  person  who  acts  according  to  duty?  (6) 

21.  Delirious  person  in  charge  (5) 

22.  Not  one  for  spinning  yarn  (4) 

23.  Start  on  covering  for  gear  shift's  central  element  (6) 
24-  In  the  midst  of  hoopla,  question  awards  (7) 

25.  Pound  head  off  seafood  (4) 

26.  What  people  are  putting  on  the  dog?  Like,  really!  (6) 

27.  Writing  name  in  color  brings  a  tear  (4) 

28.  Find  trouble  after  no  longer  working  in  merchandising 
(6) 

29.  Gather  material?  Sure  sounds  like  it!  (5) 

30.  I  got  involved  with  Southern  ruler  going  down  fast  (6) 

31.  25  perhaps  can  be  twisted  into  ringlets  (8) 

32.  Tax  theme  (6) 

33.  They're  believed  by  a  number  of  aliens!  (6) 
34-  Employs  this  after  umpire  refuses  (4) 

35.  Turning  in  lutes  for  a  piece  of  silver  (7) 

36.  Old  bag,  as  evil  as  evil  can  be!  (6) 

37.  Suddenly  attacks  places  on  a  street  (7) 

38.  Times  takes  a  year  going  in  a  circle  looking  into 
things  (7) 

39.  Half  a  circle  in  China — more  than  half  a  flower!  (4) 

40.  Great  deal  in  axes!  Needed  for  Polish  bread!  (5) 
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PUZZLE    99 


FINDINGS 


S 


cientists  discovered  that  obese  people,  who  are 
more  likely  to  develop  heart  disease,  are  also  more 
likely  to  survive  after  a  coronary  event  such  as  unsta- 
ble angina  or  a  non-ST-segment  elevation  myocardial 
infarction.  Italian  researchers  unveiled  a  pill  designed 
to  make  dieters  feel  full  for  a  few  hours;  the  pill,  made 
from  hydrogel,  expands  into  a  large  gelatinous  ball 
and  must  still  be  tested  for  safety.  Psychologists 
learned  that  teenagers  who  have  sex  feel  older  than 
those  who  don't.  Women  who  suffer  from  morning 
sickness  during  pregnancy  are  less  likely  to  develop 
breast  cancer  later  in  life,  and  scientists  suggested 
that  afternoon  naps  might  not  be  good  for  children 
after  all.  Egyptologists  discovered  the  mummy  of  Hat- 
shepsut,  ancient  Egypt's  greatest  queen.  A  frozen  baby 
mammoth  was  uncovered  in  northwestern  Siberia 
with  intact  eyes  and  some  fur;  scientists  were  hopeful 
that  enough  DNA  could  be  harvested  from  the  car- 
cass to  create  a  mammoth  clone.  Ecological  engineers 
found  that  human  urine  makes  a  good  fertilizer  for 
growing  the  plankton  used  in  fish  farms;  it  worked 
significantly  better  than  cow  urine,  vermin  compost, 
chicken  droppings,  or  cow  dung. 

c 

IkJJcientists  found  that  the  models  of  toxic  biomagni- 
fication  (the  process  of  chemical  buildup  in  tissue 
over  time  as  one  animal  eats  another)  used  by  regula- 
tors ignore  differences  in  the  way  different  species  ac- 
cumulate environmental  chemicals.  Many  toxins  are 
more  likely  to  settle  in  the  tissues  of  mammals  than 
in  algae,  shellfish,  and  fish;  hexachlorocyclohexane, 
for  instance,  a  chemical  in  the  pesticide  lindane,  does 
not  accumulate  to  high  levels  in  fish  but  does  in  polar 


bears,  because  it  easily  escapes  in  water  but  not  in  a 
Researchers  found  that  brightly  colored  birds  such 
orioles  and  blue  tits  are  less  plentiful  than  drab  bir 
such  as  tree  pipits,  coat  tits,  and  chaffinches  in  cont 
niinated  areas  near  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  plant.  A 
Australian  entrepreneur  was  selling  oysters  raised 
tanks  laced  with  Viagra. 


R 


I! 

:: 


researchers  announced  that  they  can  now  use 
woman's  butt  fat  to  grow  new  breasts.  Using  standan 
liposuction,  the  "Celution"  therapist  will  extract  fa 
cells,  from  which  stem  cells  will  be  separated;  in  juJ 
one  hour  the  stem  cells  will  be  ready  for  injection 
The  new  breasts  will  fill  out  over  the  next  six  month 
Promising  results  were  seen  in  clinical  trials  of  a  kinl 
of  artificial  skin  that  integrates  with  the  human  bodl 
"fully  and  consistently."  Eating  too  much  red  mea 
was  again  linked  to  bowel  cancer.  Lockheed  Martin 
MULE  (Multifunction  Utility/Logistics  and  Equif 
ment)  robot  successfully  navigated  a  30-inch  ste 
and  crossed  a  70- inch  gap  using  only  its  native  self 
awareness.  Taser  International  announced  plans  t< 
install  its  stun  guns  on  robots.  The  company  als< 
demonstrated  a  shotgun-fired  stunning  projectile  am 
a  weapon,  called  the  Shockwave,  that  fires  six  shod 
darts  at  the  same  time  across  a  20-degree  arc.  Chinest 
villagers  have  been  digging  up  and  eating  dinosau 
bones  in  the  apparent  belief  that  they  are  the  remain 
of  flying  dragons  and  as  such  possess  special  healing 
powers.  Men  with  high  testosterone  levels  tend  to  be 
irrational  negotiators.  Smoking  was  linked  to  demem 
fia.  Uranus  has  no  diamonds.  Piranha  attacks  were  u 
in  Brazil. 


"Schlangeboot  (Snake  Boat)"  (detail),  an  archival  pigmented  print ,  by  Kahn/Selewck. 
Courtesy  the  artists  and  Pepper  Gallery  Boston 
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High  School,  Inc. 

The  notion  thai  public  schools  in 
America  remain  the  "great  equaliz- 
er" is  a  lie  that  threatens  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation's  shrinking  mid- 
dle class.  When  a  wealthy  state  like 
New  York  is  able  to  spend  50  per- 
cent more  per  pupil  than  the  na- 
tional average,  it  is  clear  that  equal- 
ization ends  at  the  state's  edge. 
With  that  in  mind,  it  is  troubling 
that  in  "The  Big  Enchilada" 
Jonathan  Kozol  [Notebook,  August] 
is  so  quick  to  dismiss  the  school- 
voucher  program  as  nothing  more 
than  a  mechanism  for  corporate 
profiteering.  Although  1  am  no  less 
disgusted  than  Kozol  at  the  notion 
of  EMOs,  there  is  certainly  room  for 
a  better  school-voucher  system — 
one  in  which  a  minimum  number  of 
publicly  run  schools  would  be  guar- 
anteed to  remain  open,  for-profit 
EMOs  banned,  statewide  flat  rates  of 
school  funding  adopted,  and  the 
threat  of  closure  based  solely  on  test 
scores  extinguished. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  eliminate 
options  tor  creating  a  more  equalizing 
system  simply  because  one  poorly  pro- 
duced model  has  serious  problems. 
Moving  forward  will  require  the  will  to 


Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Picnic  address  mad  to  Letters,  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10012,  or  email  us  at  letters@harpers  org 
Short  letters,  are  more  likely  to  be  published,  and 
all  letters  are  subject  to  editing.  Volume  pre- 
cludes individual  acknowledgment 


look  back  at  what  the  principles 
"great  equalizer"  were — and  whl 
must  be. 

( ieoffrey  Hall 
Montreal,  Quebec 

Jonathan  Kozol  argues  th; 
scrupulous  corporations  have 
to  usurp  control  of  our  schools 
ing  the  language  of  concern  wi 
public  while  promising  investo 
bucks  from  the  education  m 
The  crucial  issue,  not  discus 
Kozol,  is  that  every  school  di 
annually  tests  reading  and 
skills,  and  low-income  studen 
failing.  If  private  companies  ca 
hance  student  performance  and 
better  job  of  it  than  our  pi 
schools,  they  are  entitled  t( 
thanks  and  to  substantial  profits 

Stuart  Margiilies 
New  York  City 

Jonathan  Kozol  errs  when  h 
sumes  corporations  are  champic 
community-based  education.  G 
rations  have  expropriated  the 
"voucher"  and  destroyed  the  idea  < 
dependent,  community-based  sch 
the  original  voucher  system  as 
pi  ised  by  libertarians  like  Milton  F 
man  (before  he  became  a  neocon) 
Friedman  was  by  no  means  the  fir 
best  proponent  of  such  a  syst 
Thomas  Paine  and  Adam  Smith  i 
ined  publicly  funded  schools 
would  be  controlled  by  parents 
the  local  community,  not  by  a  s 
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bureaucracy.  Kozol  mocks  the  critics  ol 
our  present-day  schools  who  attack 
the  state  systems  .is  "monopolies,"  bul 
they  are  monopolies.  Kozol  should 
know  how  diffic  uh  it  is  to  gel  .1  public 
school  system  to  do  anything  right,  es 
pe<  i.illy  tor  schools  in  poor  neighbor- 
hoods. I'm  disappointed  thai  he  would 
defend  this  rotten  system  against  the 
only  movement  that  has  any  politic  al 
chance  of  reforming  it. 

Paul  Stephens 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 

For  decades  Jonathan  Kozol  has 
worked  with  and  written  sensitively 
ab(  ut  families  and  schools,  yet  now 
in  the  debate  about  choice  and 
vouchers  he  decries  the  possibility  of 
children  of  the  "more  effective  par- 
ents" getting  into  what  he  calls 
"boutique  schools."  Aren't  these  par- 
ents acting  in  the  best  interests  of 
their  children  when  they  seek  the 
best  education  tor  them?  Instead  of 
bemoaning  what  effective  parents 
can  do,  shouldn't  we  strive  to  have 
effective  parents  as  the  norm  in  our 
society?  We  should  seek  ways  for 
parents  and  children  to  be  as  effec- 
tive as  possible,  and  choosing 
schools  that  best  tit  their  own  educa- 
tional needs  is  one. 

Turvya  Audain 

West  Vancouver,  B.C. 

We  Don't  Need  Another  Hero 

In  "The  Idols  of  Environmentalist!!" 
[Readings,  August],  Curtis  White  ar- 
gues that  "environmentalism  should 
stop  depending  upon  its  alliance  with 
science  for  its  sense  of  itself."  Decrying 
environmentalists'  self -conception  as 
"g<  >od  children  of  the  Enlightenment," 
he  believes  they  should  adopt  a  more 
"spiritual"  or  "poetic"  approach  to  our 
ecological  predicaments,  and  propos- 
es a  "return  to  our  nobility"  that  would 
include  a  greater  awe  before  "the  as- 
tonishing fact  of  Being." 

White  ignores  the  degree  to  which 
environmentalism  is  already  infused 
with  the  anti-rationalist  spirit  of  the 
nineteenth-century  European  Ro- 
mantics and  American  Transcenden- 
talists.  Far  from  being  a  product  of 
scientific  hyper-rationalism,  the  en- 
vironmental movement  has  always 
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paid  homage  to  die  earliest  an 
potent  critics  of  the  Enlighte 
deriving  much  of  its  "sense  of 
from  the  poetic  imagery  and  t 
1  if  \\  .  irdsworth,  Shelley,  R.01 
Thoreau,  and  Whitman,  aim 
ers.  What  is  the  Endangered 
Ac  1  but  a  manifestat  ion  of  tl 
mantic  belief  that  other  specie 
an  inherent  value?  What  dri\i 
creation  of  wilderness  areas  it  1 
desire  for  a  space  to  explore  OU 
noble  savage? 

The  idea  that  we  will  attain  p 
"nobility"  by  abandoning  the  be 
Enlightenment  values  of  empirfl 
servation  and  rational  discourse 
vorof  some  vague  notion  of  "sd 
far  from  convincing.  Is  there  an] 
<  if  spirituality  or  religion  that  ha 
"reverence  tor  what  simply  is1] 
science?  The  great  virtue  of  trf 
lightenment  is  its  insistence 
knowledge  of  nature  must  preo 
our  beliefs  about  it.  Environm 


ists  should  not  dismiss  this 

David  Moser 
Seattle 


igr 


bit 

tit 
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If  Curtis  White  takes  the  side 
angels,  arguing  against  the  false  k 
scientific  rationalism  in  favor  of 
on  "spirit"  and  communion  wit 
ture,  let  me  take  the  side  of  the 
I  accept  the  premise  that  the 
stream  environmental  moveme 
gone  off  track  by  focusing  on  gc   > 
ment  crumbs  when  it  comes  to  re: 
funds  and  subsidies.  But  1  would  s 
an  incteased  level  of  matetia 
motivating  people  to  buy  more 
less — if  it  were  of  the  kind  that 
save  the  environment. 

Thete  is  a  growing  gap  bet 
people's  professed  concerns  i  id 
the  environment  and  their  a 
behavior.  This  represents  a  rm 
ing  challenge:  how  to  con 
people's  values  with  product 
services  that  achieve  customer  , 
taction  and  also  provide  an  enV 
mental  benefit.  Consumers  are 
likely  to  become  "green"  when  1 
products  and  services  offer  cor 
and  convenience  and  are  afford; 

Although  it  may  seem  heretics 
must  provide  people  with  mor 
centives  to  replace  their  old  stuff 
new  stuff,  thereby  getting  gas-gu: 


••: 


■  Ro  h 


ired 
oft 

■a 
tdrii 

re  011 


f  the  road  and  wasteful  air- 
oning  units  out  of  homes.  Per- 
e  "spiritual"  message  will  be  a 
arketing  tool:  Replace  a  green 
a  green  tithe. 

'/imberly 
rgton,  D.C. 


is  White  falls  into  the  same  En- 
unent  trap  that  he  criticizes 
le  presents  science-based  envi- 
talism  as  inescapably  opposed 
rence  for  the  earth.  He  sees  a 
t>  | of  binary  choices:  either  we 
to  respect  or  we  choose  to  un- 
id;  either  we  embrace  spiritual- 
"sj  ?e  embrace  reason.  These  are  ex- 
the  kinds  of  choices  that 
tenment  and  post-Enlighten- 
hinkers  have  offered.  White  ar- 
tat  the  decisions  we  have  made 
:e  floor,  but  he  does  little  to  chal- 
ec|jhose  limited  options. 

should  know  by  now  that  these 

s  are  faulty.  Comprehending  the 

1  world  tends  to  increase  our  re- 

or  it,  which  drives  us  to  deepen 

iderstanding.  In  order  to  be  ef- 

:,  environmental  policy  must  be 

on  the  best  available  science.  In 

for  it  to  be  just,  it  must  be  moti- 

by  our  inherent  feelings  of 

ction  and  obligation  to  one  an- 

and  the  natural  world. 

man  nature  encompasses  both 

1  and  spirituality,  the  urge  to  in- 

ate  as  well  as  the  urge  to  revere. 

res  ipting  to  alienate  ourselves  from 

su  r  of  these  inherent  capacities 

i  disaster.  To  overcome  the  deep- 

;  environmental  crisis,  we  will 

every  tool  we  have  at  our  dis- 

Instead  of  strengthening  the  il- 

etil  of  conflict  between  reason  and 

uality,  we  should  put  our  ener- 

nto  integrating  these  essential 

lis;' ;n  qualities  and  building  a  society 

inderstands,  and  respects,  the  val- 

both  mind  and  spirit. 

lei  A .  Livermore 
York  City 


t 


irtis  White  suggests  that  our  soci- 
weak — unable  to  stop  the  very  ac- 
es that  will  lead  to  its  demise.  His 
or  the  individual  to  rise  above  the 
ness  of  the  masses  and  rediscover 
obility  echoes  the  narrative  arc  of 


many  of  our  traditional  tales  of  heroes. 
But  aren't  such  stories  antithetical  to 
what  the  environmental  movement 
needs?  Shouldn't  we  learn  to  recognize 
our  interdependence  as  a  strength  ? 

The  culture  of  capitalism  connects 
our  most  intimate  psychological  and 
physical  needs  to  money,  while  it  dis- 
tances us  from  the  realities  of  the  people 
and  resources  on  which  we  depend.  The 
religious  phrases  "respect  for  life"  and 
"reverence  for  creation" — phrases 
White  prefers  to  the  scientific  language 
of  the  environmental  movement — have 
been  as  abused  as  our  resources.  For 
many,  the  phrases  sound  hollow,  not 
because,  as  White  holds,  they  imply 
spiritual  obligations,  but  because  they 
have  been  attached  to  a  tradition  that 
has  consistently  not  respected  life.  We 
need  to  find  new  ways  to  relate  spiritu- 
ally to  one  another  and  to  our  earth.  But 
we  do  not  need  another  hero  who  dis- 
covers, all  by  himself,  that  he  is  a  noble 
descendant  of  the  gods.  This  type  of 
spiritual  story  does  not  honestly  reflect 
the  realities  of  the  current  environ- 
mental crisis,  nor  does  it  envision  the 
types  of  relationships  necessary  to  ex- 
pand our  environmental  consciousness. 

Brigid  Philbin 
Portland,  Maine 
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EDDIE  CHAPMAN  was 
a  charming  criminal,  a 
con  man,  and  a  philanderer. 
He  was  also  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  double 
agents  Britain's  MI5  ever 
produced.  Inside  the  traitor 
was  a  man  of  loyalty;  inside 
the  villain  was  a  hero. 

'Superb.  Meticulously 
researched,  splendidly  told, 
immensely  entertaining, 
and  often  very  moving." 

—John  le  Carre 

'A  true-history  thriller, 

a  real  spy  story  superbly 
written."        —Alan  Furst 


"One  of  the 
extraordinary  stori@s  ©f 
the  Second 


-William  Boyd 
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NOTEBOOK 

Specific  Suggestion: 

General  Strike 

By  Garret  Keizer 


x  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  dust. 
—Isaiah  26:19 


) 


f  all  the  various  depredations 
;  Bush  regime,  none  has  been  so 
nugh  as  its  plundering  of  hope, 
jvill  recover  sooner.  What  was 
osed  to  have  been  the  crux  of 
oreign  policy — a  shock-and-awe 
ial  on  the  utter  futility  of  any 
'Sition  to  the  whims  of  Ameri- 
wwer — has  achieved  its  greatest 
perhaps  its  only  lasting  success 
e  American  soul. 
)u  will  want  to  cite  the  excep- 
,  the  lunch-hour  protests  against 
war,  the  dinner-party  ejacula- 
5  of  dissent,  though  you  might 
want  to  ask  what  substantive  dif- 
lce  they  bear  to  grousing  about 
veather  or  even  to  raging  against 
dying  of  the  light — that  is,  to 
ritualized  complaint  against 
:s  universally  acknowledged  as 
terable.  Bush  is  no  longer  the 
e  of  a  president  so  much  as  the 
eviation  of  a  proverb,  something 
/een  Murphy's  Law  and  tomor- 
s  fatal  inducement  to  drink  and 
lerry  today. 

someone  were  to  suggest,  for  ex- 
le,  that  we  begin  a  general  strike 
election  Day,  November  6,  2007, 
he  sole  purpose  of  removing  this 
Tie  from  power,  how  readily  and 


•£t  Keizer  is  a  Contributing  Editor  of 
per's  Magazine.  His  last  Notebook, 
rmte,  Class,  and  Claptrap,"  appeared 
z  June  issue . 


with  what  well-practiced  assurance 
would  you  find  yourself  producing 
the  words  "It  won't  do  any  good"? 
Plausible  and  even  courageous  in  the 
mouth  of  a  patient  who  knows  he's 
going  to  die,  the  sentiment  fits 
equally  well  in  the  heart  of  a  citizen- 
ry that  believes  it  is  already  dead. 


Any  strike,  whether  it  happens  in 
a  factory,  a  nation,  or  a  marriage, 
amounts  to  a  reaffirmation  of  con- 
sent. The  strikers  remind  their 
overlords — and,  equally  important, 
themselves — that  the  seemingly 
perpetual  machinery  of  daily  life  has 
an  off  switch  as  well  as  an  on.  Ca- 
mus said  that  the  one  serious  ques- 
tion of  philosophy  is  whether  or  not 
to  commit  suicide;  the  one  serious 
question  of  political  philosophy  is 
whether  or  not  to  get  out  of  bed. 
Silly  as  it  may  have  seemed  at  the 
time,  John  and  Yoko's  famous  stunt 
was  based  on  a  profound  observa- 
tion. Instant  karma  is  not  so  in- 
stant— we  ratify  it  day  by  day. 

The  stream  of  commuters  heading 
into  the  city,  the  caravan  of  tractor- 
trailers  pulling  out  of  the  rest  stop 
into  the  dawn's  early  light,  speak  a 
deep-throated  Yes  to  the  sum  total 
of  what's  going  on  in  our  collective 
life.  The  poet  Richard  Wilbur  writes 
of  the  "ripped  mouse"  that  "cries 
Concordance"  in  the  talons  of  the 
owl;  we  too  cry  our  daily  assent  in 
the  grip  of  the  prevailing  order — 
except  in  those  notable  instances 


when,  like  a  donkey  or  a  Buddha, 
we  refuse  to  budge. 

The  question  we  need  to  ask  our- 
selves at  this  moment  is  what  further 
provocations  we  require  to  justify 
digging  in  our  heels.  To  put  the 
question  more  pointedly:  Are  we 
willing  to  wait  until  the  next  presi- 
dential election,  or  for  some  interim 
congressional  conversion  experi- 
ence, knowing  that  if  we  do  wait, 
hundreds  of  our  sons  and  daughters 
will  be  needlessly  destroyed?  Anoth- 
er poet,  Cesar  Vallejo,  framed  the 
question  like  this: 

A  man  shivers  with  cold,  coughs,  spits 

up  blood. 
Will  it  ever  be  fitting  to  allude  to  my 

inner  soul?. . . 

A  cripple  sleeps  with  one  foot  on  his 

shoulder. 
Shall  I  later  on  talk  about  Picasso,  of 

all  people? 

A  young  man  goes  to  Walter  Reed 
without  a  face.  Shall  I  make  an  ap- 
pointment with  my  barber?  A  female 
prisoner  is  sodomized  at  Abu  Ghraib. 
Shall  I  send  a  check  to  the  Clinton 
campaign? 


You  will  recall  that  a  major  theme 
of  the  Bush  Administration's  re- 
sponse to  September  i  1  was  that  life 
should  go  on  as  usual.  We  should 
keep  saying  that  broad  consensual 
Yes  as  loudly  as  we  dared.  We  could 
best  express  our  patriotism  by  hitting 
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the  malls,  by  booking  .1  flight  to  Pis 
ney  World.  Ai  the  rink',  the  advice 
seemed  prudent  enough:  avoid  hys- 
teria; defy  the  intimidations  of  mur- 
derers and  fanatics. 

In  hindsight  it's  hard  not  to  see 
the  roots  of  our  predicament  in  the 
readiness  with  which  we  look  that 
advice  to  heart.  We  did  exactly  as 
we  were  told,  with  a  net  result  that 
is  less  an  implicit  defiance  of  terror- 
ism than  a  tacit  amen  to  the  "war 
on  terror,"  including  the  war  in 
Iraq.  Granted,  many  ot  us  have 
come  to  find  both  those  wars  unac- 
ceptable. But  do  we  find  them  intol- 
erable? Can  you  sleep.'  Yes,  doctor,  I 
can  sleep.  Can  you  work.'  Yes,  doc- 
tor, 1  can  work.  Do  you  get  out  to 
the  movies,  enjoy  a  good  restau- 
rant? Actually,  I  have  a  reservation 
for  tonight.  Then  I'd  say  you  were 
doing  okay,  wouldn't  you.'  I'd  say 
you  were  tolerating  the  treatment 
fairly  well. 

It  is  one  thing  to  endure  abuses 
and  to  carry  on  in  spite  of  them.  It  is 
quite  another  thing  to  carry  on  to 
the  point  ot  abetting  the  abuse.  We 
need  to  move  the  discussion  of  our 
nation's  health  to  the  emergency 
room.  We  need  to  tell  the  doctors  ot 
the  body  politic  that  the  treatment 
isn't  working — and  that  until  it 
changes  radically  for  the  better,  nei- 
ther are  we. 


No  cine  person,  least  of  .ill  a  tree- 
lance  writer,  has  the  prerogative  to 
call  or  set  the  date  tor  a  general 
strike.  What  do  you  guys  do  for  a 
strike,  sit  on  your  overdue  library 
hooks!  Still,  what  day  more  fitting  for 
a  strike  than  the  first  Tuesday  of  No- 
vember, the  Feast  of  the  Hanging 
Chads?  What  other  day  on  the  na- 
tional calendar  cries  so  loudly  for 
rededication? 

The  only  date  that  comes  close  is 
September  1 1 .  You  have  to  do  a  bit 
of  soul-searching  to  see  it,  but  one 
result  of  the  Bush  presidency  has 
been  a  loss  of  connection  to  those 
who  perished  that  day.  Unless  they 
were  members  of  our  families,  unless 
we  were  involved  in  their  rescue,  do 
we  think  of  them?  It's  too  easy  to  say 
that  time  eases  the  grief — there's 
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more  to  it  than  that,  more  en 
the  natural  tendency  to  s  11 
from  brooding  on  disaswst 
might  happen  again.  W-aj 
thinking  of  the  September^ 
tims  because  to  think  of  tn 
have  to  think  also  of  what  el 
allowed  to  happen  in  theird 
Or,  it  we  object  openly  to  v^ 
happened,  we  have  to  parry  h 
sinuation  that  we're  unmcjj|> 
their  loss. 

Il  is  time  for  us  to  make  ;>p 
profession  of  faith  that  the|h 
who  went  to  work  that  morni  I 
caught  the  cabs  and  rode  tin  a 
tors  and  Liter  jumped  to  theme 
were  not  on  the  whole  peorj 
would  sanction  extraordinary 
tion,  preemptive  war,  and  t] 
pension  of  habeas  corpus; 
their  heels  and  suits  they 
least  as  decent  as  any  sneak 
person  standing  vigil  outside! 
office  with  a  STOP  THE  WA 
That  the  government  worke 
died  in  the  Pentagon  were 
some  strange  congenital  fluki)l| 
obtuse  than  the  high-ranking  q 
who  thought  the  invasion  ( 
was  a  bad  idea  from  the  get-gc 
the  passengers  who  rushed 
j ackers  on  Flight  93  were  not 
ing  the  mantra  "It  won't 
good"  while  scratching  their 
and  their  asses  in  a  happy-houi| 

An  Election  Day  general 
would  set  our  remembrance  ofj 
people  free  from  the  sarcoph 
rhetoric  and  rationalization.  It 
he  the  political  equivalent  of  ij 
them  from  the  dead.  It  woulci 
clear  it  sadly  delayed  message  d 
darity  to  those  voters  in  Ohi! 
Florida  who  were  pretty  mucl 
they  could  drop  dead. 


But  how  would  it  work?  A  ci 
question  to  ask  given  that  not  j 
ing  is  most  of  what  it  would  e 
Not  working  until  the  presiden 
the  shadow  president  resigntl 
were  impeached.  Never  mind 
happens  next.  Rather,  let  our 
darins  ask  how  this  came  to  ha 
in  the  first  place.  Let  them  a: 
shock  and  awe. 

People  who  could  not,  for  wh; 


son,  cease  work  could  at  least 
1  consumption.  In  fact,  that 
prove  the  more  effective  ac- 
f  the  two.  They  could  vacate 
opping  malls.  They  could  can- 
ur  flights.  With  the  aid  of  their 
r  Power,  they  could  turn  off 
ell  phones.  They  could  unplug 
TVs. 

i  most  successful  general  strike 
table  would  require  extraordi- 
Treasures  simply  to  announce 
;cess.  It  would  require  sound 
s  going  up  and  down  the 
i,  Rupert  Murdoch  reduced  to 
ing  through  a  bullhorn.  Bon- 
azing  on  the  hills.  Bells  tolling 
ley  cracked.  (Don't  we  have 
f  those  on  display  somewhere?) 
nically,  the  segment  of  the  pop- 
m  most  unable  to  participate 
be  the  troops  stationed  in  the 
[e  East.  Striking  in  their  circum- 
s  would  amount  to  suicide.  That 
ction  alone  ought  to  suffice  as  a 
i  to  strike,  as  a  reminder  of  the  un- 
tenable underside  of  our  "nor- 
existence.  We  get  on  with  our 
they  get  on  with  their  deaths. 


As  for  how  the  strike  would  be 
publicized  and  organized,  these 
would  depend  on  the  willingness  to 
strike  itself.  The  greater  the  willing- 
ness, the  fewer  the  logistical  require- 
ments. How  many  Americans  does  it 
take  to  change  a  lightbulb?  How 
many  Web  postings,  how  many  em- 
blazoned bedsheets  hung  from  the 
upper-story  windows?  Think  of  it 
this  way:  How  many  hours  does  it 
take  to  learn  the  results  of  last 
night's  American  Idol,  even  when 
you  don't  want  to  know? 

In  1943  the  Danes  managed  to  save 
7,200  of  their  7,800  Jewish  neighbors 
from  the  Gestapo.  They  had  no  blogs, 
no  television,  no  text  messaging — and 
very  little  time  to  prepare.  They 
passed  their  apartment  keys  to  the 
hunted  on  the  streets.  They  formed 
convoys  to  the  coast.  An  ambulance 
driver  set  out  with  a  phone  book, 
stopping  at  any  address  with  a  Jewish- 
sounding  name.  No  GPS  for  direc- 
tions. No  excuse  not  to  try. 

But  what  if  it  failed?  What  if  the 
general  strike  proved  to  be  anything 
but  general?  I  thought  Bush  was  sup- 


posed to  be  the  one  afraid  or  science. 
Hypothesis,  experiment,  analysis, 
conclusion — are  they  his  hobgoblins 
or  ours?  What  do  we  have  to  fear, 
except  additional  evidence  that 
George  W.  Bush  is  exactly  what  he 
appears  to  be:  the  president  few  of  us 
like  and  most  of  us  deserve.  But  sci- 
ence dares  to  test  the  obvious.  So  let 
us  dare. 


6. 

We  could  hardly  be  accused  of  in- 
novation. General  strikes  have  a 
long  and  venerable  history.  They're 
as  retro  as  the  Bill  of  Rights.  There 
was  one  in  Great  Britain  in  1926,  in 
France  in  1968,  in  Ukraine  in  2004, 
in  Guinea  just  this  year.  Finns  do  it, 
Nepalis  do  it,  even  people  without 
email  do  it . . . 

But  we  don't  have  to  do  it,  you 
will  say,  because  "we  have  a  process." 
Have  or  had,  the  verb  remains  tenta- 
tive. In  regard  to  verbs,  Dick  Cheney 
showed  his  superlative  talent  for  le 
mot  juste  when  in  the  halls  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  he  told  Vermont  Sen- 
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ator  Patrick  Leahy  to  go  tuck  him- 
self. He  has  since  told  congressional 
investigators  to  do  the  same  thing. 
There's  your  process.  Hick  Cheney 
could  lie  every  day  ol  his  life  for  all 
the  ye. ii>  of  Methuselah,  and  for  the 
sake  oi  th.it  one  remark  history 
would  still  need  to  remember  him  as 
an  honest  man.  In  the  next  world, 
Diogenes  will  kneel  down  before 
him.  In  this  world,  though,  and  in 
spite  ol  the  invitation  tendered  to 
me  through  my  senator,  I  choose  to 
remain  on  my  feet. 

"United  we  stand,"  isn't  that  how 
it  goes'  But  we  are  not  united,  not 
by  a  long  shot.  At  this  juncture  we 
may  be  able  to  unite  only  in  what  we 
will  not  stand  for.  The  justification 
of  torture,  the  violation  of  our  priva- 
cy, the  betrayal  of  our  intelligence 
operatives,  the  bankrupting  of  our 
commonwealth,  the  besmirching  of 
our  country's  name,  the  feckless  re- 
sponse to  natural  disaster,  the  dicta- 
torial inflation  of  executive  power, 
the  senseless  butchery  of  our 
youth — if  these  do  not  constitute  a 
common  ground  for  intolerance, 
what  does? 

People  were  indignant  at  the  find- 
ings of  the  9/11  Commission — it 
seems  there  were  compelling  reasons 
to  believe  an  attack  was  imminent!  — 
yet  for  the  attack  on  our  Constitution 
we  have  evidence  even  more  com- 
pelling. How  can  we  criticize  an  ad- 
ministration for  failing  to  act  in  the 
face  of  a  probable  threat  given  our 
own  refusal  to  act  in  the  face  of  a 
threat  already  fulfilled?  As  long  as 
we're  willing  to  go  on  with  our  busi- 
ness, Bush  and  Cheney  will  feel  free 
to  go  on  with  their  coup.  As  long  as 
we're  willing  to  continue  fucking  our- 
selves, why  should  they  have  any 
scruples  about  telling  us  to  smile  dur- 
ing the  act? 


Between  undertaking  the  strike 
and  achieving  its  objective,  the  lat- 
ter requires  the  greater  courage.  It 
requires  courage  simply  to  admit  that 
this  is  so.  For  too  many  of  us,  Bush 
has  become  a  secret  craving,  an  ad- 
diction. We  loathe  Bush  the  way 
that  Peter  Pan  loathed  Captain 
Hook;  he's  a  villain,  to  be  sure,  but 
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he's  half  the  tun  of  living  in 
Never  Land.  He  has  provi 
with  an  inexhaustible  supply 
torial  copy,  partisan  rectitud 
every  sort  of  lame  excuse  for  rj 
gaging  the  system  he  represei 
that  sense,  asking  "What  if  the; 
were  to  tail?"  is  not  even  hone 
some  level  we  would  want  it  to 

Certainly  this  would  be  t; 
those  who've  declared  themsei 
presidential  candidates  an] 
whom  the  Bush  legacy  represe 
unprecedented  windfall  of  poi 
capital.  One  need  only  speakl 
herent  sentence— one  need! 
breathe  from  a  differently  si 
smirk — to  seem  like  a  savior.  1 
dong,  the  Witch  is  dead.  Aire 
can  see  the  winged  monkeys 
signed  off  on  the  Patriot  Act  ar| 
Iraq  invasion  jumping  up  and 
for  joy.  Already  I  can  hear  the 
seating  gush:  "Such  a  welcome 
after  Bush!"  Relief,  yes.  But  re 
not  hope. 

How  much  better  if  we  couj 
to  our  next  administration:  ti 
talk  about  Bush.  We  dealt; 
Bush.  We  dealt  with  Bush  and 
doing  we  demonstrated  our  abil 
deal  with  you.  You  have  a  mat 
more  rigorous  than  looking  gool 
side  Bush.  You  need  a  program 
ambitious  than  "uniting  the  c 
try."  We  are  united — at  leas' 
were,  it  only  for  a  while,  if  on 
our  disgust. 

If  only  I  believed  all  this  w 
happen. 

I  wrote  this  appeal  during 
days  leading  up  to  the  Fourth  c 
ly.  1  wrote  it  because  for  the  pa; 
and  a  half  years  I  have  heard 
people  I  love  best — family  mem 
friends,  former  students  and  pa 
ioners — saying,  "I'm  sick  over  w 
happening  to  our  country,  but  I 
don't  know  what  to  do."  Might 
pardoned  it,  fearing  civil  diso 
less  than  I  fear  civil  despair,  1 
"Well,  we  could  do  this."  It  has  I 
done  before  and  we  could  do 
And  I  do  believe  we  could.  If 
one  has  a  better  idea,  I'm  kee 
hear  it.  Only  don't  tell  me  v> 
some  presidential  hopeful  ough 
do  someday.  Tell  me  what 
people  who  have  nearly  lost  t 
hope  can  do  right  now. 


1  nii.    TALL, 
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Number  of  different  areas  of  U.S.  infrastructure  graded  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  2005  :  15 

Average  grade  and  highest  grade,  respectively,  that  the  group  gave  out :  D,  C+ 

Amount  that  poor  roads  cost  Americans  in  repairs  and  other  extra  operating  costs  each  year  :  $67,000,000,000 

Estimated  amount  needed  over  the  next  twenty  years  to  maintain  U.S.  sewer  systems  :  $390,000,000,000 

Percentage  change  since  1990  in  the  average  size  of  an  American  master  bathroom  :  +50 

Percentage  change  since  1980  in  the  average  amount  of  solid  waste  generated  by  an  American  :  +24 

Number  of  square  feet  of  U.S.  self-storage  space  built  since  1998  :  1,000,000,000 

Number  of  U.S.  colleges  that  have  closed  since  1990  :  288 

umber  of  the  seventeen  Islamic  universities  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  that  have  been  founded  in  the  past  ten  years  :  10 

Age  at  which  most  German  children  are  slotted  into  high  schools  :  10 

Chance  that  a  child  of  immigrants  to  Germany  is  granted  a  spot  at  a  college-preparatory  high  school  :  1  in  7 

Chance  for  all  German  children  :  1  in  3 

Percentage  change  since  2004  in  U.S.  immigration  to  Canada  :  +46 

Percentage  change  since  then  in  total  retail  sales  in  Crawford,  Texas  :  -27 

Percentage  disapproval  rating  for  George  W.  Bush  in  July  :  66 

igs  for  Harry  Truman  in  1952  and  Richard  Nixon  in  1974,  respectively,  the  only  presidents  ever  to  climb  as  high  :  67,  66 

Chance  that  a  CEO  who  left  one  of  the  top  2,500  global  companies  in  1995  was  forced  out  :  1  in  8 

Chance  in  2006  :  1  in  3 

ber  of  Wal-Mart  employees  on  whom  the  company  secretly  took  out  life-insurance  policies  from  1993  to  1995  :  350,000 

Minimum  number  of  deceased  employees  on  whom  the  firm  has  collected  :  453 

Head  of  cattle  that  Fidelity  Investments  keeps  on  a  portion  of  its  corporate  campus  near  Fort  Worth  :  25 

Amount  in  taxes  it  thereby  saves  each  year  through  a  Texas  "agricultural"  exemption  :  $328,000 

Minimum  amount  that  religious  groups  received  in  congressional  earmarks  between  2003  and  2006  :  $209,000,000 

Amount  such  groups  received  during  the  previous  fourteen  years  :  $107,000,000 

Number  of  times  this  year  that  U.S.  media  have  called  Gen.  David  Petraeus  "King  David"  :  24 

Number  of  times  they  have  called  him  a  "warrior  intellectual"  or  "warrior  scholar"  :  26 

Minimum  number  of  books  about  the  Iraq  war  published  in  the  United  States  so  far  :  835 

Number  of  these  that  are  children's  books  :  32 

Number  of  copies  a  book  of  poems  must  sell  per  week  to  make  the  Poetry  Foundation's  bestseller  list  :  50 

k  of  Richard  Dawkins's  The  God  Delusion  among  Amazon.co.uk's  top-selling  "Religion  and  Spirituality"  books  this  year  :  1 

Rank  of  Christopher  Hitchens's  God  Is  Not  Great :  2 

Number  of  copies  Pope  Benedict  XVI's  book  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  sold  in  the  United  States  :  68,000 

Estimated  number  of  pieces  of  silver  that  could  be  bought  with  the  royalties  :  21,250 

Total  amount  that  U.S.  Catholic  dioceses  have  paid  out  since  2002  in  child  sex-abuse  settlements :  $1,073,000,000 

Number  of  different  reasons  for  having  sex,  as  identified  this  year  in  a  University  of  Texas  study  :  237 

Number  of  escort  services  and  McDonald's  restaurants,  respectively,  in  Washington,  D.C.  :  26,  23 

Percentage  change  in  the  average  amount  of  food  a  person  will  consume  when  eating  with  one  other  person  s  +35 

Percentage  change  with  four  or  seven  others,  respectively  :  +75,  +96 

Number  of  kernels  of  corn  it  takes  to  make  the  corn  syrup  used  in  one  kernel  of  candy  corn  :  3 

Ratio  of  the  number  of  calories  in  a  candy-corn  kernel  to  the  number  in  a  real  corn  kernel  :  8:1 

Figures  cited  are  the  latest  available  as  of  August  2007.  Sources  are  listed  on  page  1 18. 
"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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READINGS 


[Proposal] 

VIVOLEUM 


From  "Lifelines,  Lifetimes,  and  Timelines:  Hoisting 
Ourselves  Up  the  Fossil  Chain,"  a  presentation  de- 
livered June  14  at  GO-EXPO ,  an  oil-industry  con- 
ference held  in  Calgary,  Alberta,  by  "Shepard  Wolff" 
and  "Florian  Osenberg,"  impostors  posing  as  officials 
working  for  the  U.S.  National  Petroleum  Council 
and  ExxonMobil' s  alternative -energy  program. 
"Wolff  and  "Osenberg"  are  members  of  the  Yes 
Men,  an  activist  group  based  in  Brooklyn.  After  the 
presentation,  both  men  were  issued  tickets  for  tres- 
passing. Lee  Raymond  retired  as  CEO  of  Exxon- 
Mobil in  2005  and  now  chairs  the  NPC . 


SHEPARD  WOLFF:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I'm  very 
sorry  Lee  Raymond  couldn't  make  it  today.  He's 
in  Washington,  discussing  a  landmark  National 
Petroleum  Council  study  with  President  Bush  be- 
fore he  announces  the  study's  conclusions,  com- 
plete with  presidential  approval,  later  today.  But 
I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  sneak 
preview  of  that  study,  which  shows  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada  must  expand  production 
from  the  Alberta  tar  sands  by  a  factor  of  five  with- 
in the  next  five  years,  and  prescribes  precisely  the 
sort  of  government  noninterference  that  will  make 
this  a  reality.  I'm  especially  pleased  that  Exxon- 
Mobil will  be  playing  a  key  role  in  that  policy — 
by  developing  a  renewable  energy  source  that  will 
actually  benefit  from  our  development  of  con- 
ventional  fuels  while  providing  a  fallback  position 
for  energy  sustainability  under  any  conditions 
that  arise. 


[Slide:  Beautiful  horizon] 

But  first,  I  need  to  say  how  wonderful  it  is  to  see, 
on  all  the  faces  here  today,  the  childlike  exuber- 
ance of  a  great  industry  in  full  flower,  biting  deep 
into  all  of  life's  opportunities  and,  like  a  giddy 
and  well-fed  infant,  savoring  that  life  to  the  fullest. 

[Slide:  Man  holding  up  ear  of  wheat] 

And  why  not?  Our  product,  after  all,  has  made 
possible  everything  we  see  around  us — our  whole 
civilization.  We  depend  on  oil  for  food,  and  for  get- 
ting food  to  our  tables.  Without  oil,  at  least  four 
billion  people  would  starve — and  even  those  of  us 
left  would  have  a  very  tough  time. 

But  I'm  not  here  today  to  pat  us  all  on  the 
back;  I'm  here  to  speak  of  Plan  Bs.  Because  the  dire 
situation  I've  just  mentioned  is  in  fact  possible. 

[Slide:  Lightning] 

As  we  know,  if  climate  science  is  right,  there's 
a  growing  possibility  of  global  calamities,  trigger- 
ing migration,  death,  and  conflicts  on  a  scale  nev- 
er before  imagined.  This  spiral  of  trouble  would 
make  the  oil  infrastructure  utterly  useless,  and 
starving  would  become  the  new  black.  We  don't 
believe  this  will  happen.  Statistically,  the  chances 
are  still  far  below  50  percent.  But  even  if  they're 
just  10  percent,  we  as  responsible  corporate  citi- 
zens must  consider  what  we  would  do  to  keep  the 
fuel  flowing.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  our  share- 
holders, and  to  the  very  concept  of  sustainability. 

We  at  Exxon  firmly  believe  that  a  free  market 
will,  if  left  to  its  own  devices,  always  find  solutions 
to  the  dilemmas  humanity  faces.  And  in  this  case, 
there's  a  surprisingly  simple  solution — one  that 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  cunent  energy  policies  and 
actually  depends,  for  example,  on  our  continued 
development  of  the  tar  sands. 
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[Slides:  The  birth  oj  the  .sun;  a  barren  earth; 
life;  animals] 

To  explain  how  it  works,  let's  take  a  trip  into 
the  past.  Five  billion  years  ago,  our  sun  was  horn. 
For  the  next  billion  years,  Earth  was  a  wasteland, 
hill  of  nothing  but  the  dead  stuff  of  nature. 

[Slide:  Sequence  oj  evolution] 

Then,  one  day,  matter  in  its  infinite  ingenuity 
discovered  a  fabulous  new  way  to  store  energy.  It 
used  sunlight  and  good  old-fashioned  rock  smarts 
to  turn  water  and  dirt  into  something  that  could 
store  power  long  enough  to  walk  around  and  de- 
velop speech.  Today,  we  call  it  life — but  it's  just 
an  incredible  solar  battery  that  pushed  its  way 
across  eons,  past  the  shifting  of  continents  and  the 
burning-out  of  stars,  transforming  itself  into  count- 
less species,  and  leaving  them  behind — all  the 
way  into  the  present — 

[Slide:  Suited  man  in  conference  hall] 

— and  into  this  conference  hall  right  here  today. 

[Slide:  Map  of  Mesopotamia] 

Along  its  age-old  path,  this  battery  we  call  lite 
kept  getting  smarter,  until  the  Mesopotamians. 
Then,  one  day,  a  resident  of  ancient  Uruk  made 
a  crucial  discovery:  other  beings  were  great  at 
storing  energy. 

[Slide:  Resident  of  Uruk] 

Who  first  had  the  idea  to  use  the  oil  of  a  recently 
living  animal  to  light  his  or  her  house?  Whoever 
that  Einstein  was,  he  or  she  single-handedly  cre- 
ated the  energy  industry  and  thus  revolutionized 
civilization.  For  the  next  few  thousand  years,  an- 
imals were  burned  for  light  and  warmth. 

[Slide:  Puffin] 

Even  today,  Shetland  Islanders  are  said  to 
lop  the  heads  oft  puffins  and  put  wicks  in  the 
stumps  to  make  candles. 

[Slide:  Captain  Ahab] 

Europe's  big  innovation  in  this  matter  was  the 
discovery  of  the  ultimate  mobile  energy  store- 
houses— those  mighty  leviathans  of  the  deep,  the 
whales,  which  until  the  late  1800s  remained  Eu- 
rope's preferred  source  of  illuminant  energy. 

[Slide:  Canadian  striking  oil] 

Then,  in  the  mid- 1800s,  some  folks  here  in 
Canada  discovered  that  nature  had  already  done 
a  large  part  of  the  work  that  men  were  still  risk- 
ing their  lives  for!  At  some  point,  maybe  an  as- 
teroid hit. 

[Slide:  Canadian  under  asteroid] 

Or  perhaps  the  earth's  temperature  just  swung 
wildly  south.  Pretty  much  everything  died,  and  the 
fields  of  death,  ensepulchered  by  eons,  were  com- 
pressed into  great,  deep  oceans — of  oil.  This  "pe- 
troleum," so  much  more  abundant  than  the  fluids 
of  the  more  recently  departed,  made  possible  an 
unprecedented  scale  of  market  performance,  lead- 
ing inexorably  to  the  panoply  of  amazing  tech- 
nologies we  see  in  the  exhibit  halls  here  today.  The 
battery  we  call  life  had  finally  come  into  its  own. 


Again,  there  are  dark  mutterings  today  that 
climate  change  linked  to  oil  use  could  lead  to 
massive  population  loss,  migrations,  and  conflicts, 
making  pipelines  and  oil  wells  useless.  Without  oil, 
the  earth's  carrying  capac  n\  would  go  from  6  bil- 
lion people  to  as  [ow  .is  200  million.  That  would 
be  a  great  tragedy.  Yet  why  must  we  tremble  like 
little  children  before  a  monster.'  Why  can't  we 
instead  be  like  the  man  from  Uruk,  that  Ur- 
industrialist  who  discovered  a  new  source  of  en- 
ergy ti>r  the  world?  After  all,  if  we  can  ensure  an 
uninterrupted  supply  ot  fuel  in  even  the  worst  of 
calamities,  there  will  be  plenty  ot  ways  the  mar- 
kei  i  an  address  the  new  situation.  What  we  real- 
U  need  is  si  imething  as  plentiful  as  pettoleum  but 
much  less  dependent  on  infrastructure — or  some- 
thing as  useful  as  whales  but  infinitely  more  abun- 
dant. And  therein  lies  the  key.  Just  as  the  death 
of  ancient  life-forms  meant  oil  tot  us  today,  so  in 
a  fuelless  world  the  massive  hydrocarbon  store 
flowing  out  of  the  biosphete  could  mean  a  massive 
new  resource — if  we  know  how  to  tap  in.  Why 
wait  millions  of  yeats?  The  energy  is  there  right 
now.  All  we  need  to  do  is  climb  back  up  the  fos- 
sil chain  and  close  the  circle  of  life. 

[Slide:  Vivoleum  logo] 

We're  calling  this  product  Vivoleum.  Basical- 
ly, it  compresses  the  work  of  brute,  stupid  time 
into  hours  rather  than  eons.  Any  biomass  what- 
Si  'ever  is  quickly  and  cheaply  turned  into  some- 
thing close  enough  to  gasoline  to  run  my  Escalade. 

[Slide:  Animation  of  factory] 

We  envision  large-scale  plants  that  will  process 
many  thousands  of  barrels  per  hour.  The  feed- 
stock is  cold-pressed  through  a  series  of  vortex 
separators,  blowdown  evaporators,  et  cetera,  and 
then  further  refined  into  ethanol,  biodiesel,  and 
so  on.  The  plants  will  be  fully  off-site-remote- 
capable,  requiring  a  minimum  of  on-site  hands 
to  i  iperate.  But  not  all  plants  need  be  large  or  so- 
phisticated— the  technology  is  simple,  and  the 
low  pressures  and  temperatures  required  will  allow 
small-scale — even  mobile — refining  capacity. 

[Slide:  Space] 

Anywhere  biological  resources  find  themselves 
freed,  Vivoleum  can  grant  the  at-tisk  civilization 
an  income  stream — where  and  when  it's  most 
needed.  It's  so  compact  that  it  could  even  work  in 
outer  space! 

[Slide:  Ford  plant] 

Here  on  Earth,  every  Vivoleum  plant  will  be 
built  with  environmentality  in  mind,  with  living 
roofs  just  like  Ford's  plant  in  Dearborn,  Michigan. 
All  downstream  waste  will  be  turned  into  sec- 
ondary products  such  as  a  building  material  we're 
calling  Vivaboard,  and  the  liquid  effluent  can  be 
used  as  agricultural-grade  organic  brown  water. 
These  will  be  the  greenest  manufacturing  cen- 
ters ever  built,  signaling  love  for  the  earth  through 
their  very  existence. 
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ry  Mamma  Andersson,  whose  work  was  exhibited  this  summer  at  Modema  Museet,  in  Stockholm,  Sweden. 


[Slide:  Boxcar  from  the  Holocaust] 

Cultural  sensitivity  will  also  be  paramount. 
Historical  parallels  will  need  to  be  considered 
carefully.  But  this  train  of  thought  needn't  de- 
rail us.  After  all,  when  the  railways  in  Egypt 
used  mummies  to  fuel  their  locomotives,  they 
were  using  a  limited  resource  that  could  not  be 
replenished,  and  they  were  committing  a  crime 
against  history  still  keenly  felt  by  Egyptologists. 
The  Vivoleum  feedstock,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
renewable  and  unprecious,  and  it  responds  to 
the  needs  of  a  shrinking  market  by  increasing 
supply,  which  in  turn  stimulates  the  market: 
the  dance  of  capital  appears  in  full  flower. 

[Slide:  Captain  with  telescope  peering  over 
tar  sands] 

Indeed,  unlike  all  other  alternative-energy 


sources,  Vivoleum  will  need  no  government 
push — current  policies  won't  have  to  change. 
Vivoleum  will  never  encroach  on  the  market's 
natural  right  to  continue  seeking  new  pastures. 
The  Alberta  tar  sands,  for  example,  can  con- 
tinue providing  a  stimulus  to  Canada,  the  U.S., 
and  the  global  market;  and  in  the  event  cli- 
mate change  does  prove  unmanageable,  Viv- 
oleum will  allow  the  living  superstrate  of  our 
precious  planet  to  yield  an  acceptable  future. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  now  I'm  going  to 
introduce  someone  who  will  explain  Exxon's 
real  purpose  in  coming  here  today — to  horn 
individual  no  longer  with  us.  Here  is  the  head  oi 
public  relations  for  the  Exxon  Vivoleum  |  i 
also  a  special  adviser  to  the  NPC  on  Vivoleum: 
Florian  Osenberg. 


! 


FLORIAN  OSENBERG:  Thank  you,  Shepard.  Ladies 
arkl  gentlemen,  as  you  can  see,  I'm  holding  in  my 
hand  a  candle.  Right  now  there  are  people  fanning 
out  through  the  room  handing  out  candles  just  like 
this.  I  want  each  of  you  to  take  one,  and  then  I 
want  you  to  pass  the  flame  to  your  neighbor.  1 
guess  you  already  know  something  about  passing 
the  flame.  From  what  I  hear,  you  had  the  Olym]  u 
torch  here  in  Calgary,  and  you  managed  to  keep 
it  from  going  out  even  with  the  oil  boom  to  dis- 
tract you. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  hit  about  these  candles. 
Fust  of  all,  you'll  notice  some  irregularities,  maybe 
even  hits  of  hair  and  the  like.  That's  because 
they're  all  custom-cast  and  one-of-a-kind.  1  al- 
ready see  a  couple  of  you  holding  your  noses.  This 


[Farewell] 

SLIGHT  OF  THE 
LIVING  DEAD 

From  a  letter  sent  in  March  by  Amir  Vehabovic,  a 
forty'five'year'old  man  who  lives  in  Gradiska, 
Bosnia,  to  his  friends  after  only  his  mother  attend- 
ed his  hoax  funeral.  Translated  from  the  Serbo' 
Croatian  by  Miehael  Leidig. 


T 
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-O  all  my  dear  "friends," 
Some  of  you  I  have  known  since  early  school 
days,  others  I  have  only  forged  a  relationship  with 
in  the  last  few  years.  Until  my  "funeral,"  1  con- 
sidered all  of  you  close  friends.  So  it  was  with 
shock  and,  I  admit,  sadness  and  anger  that  I  re- 
alized not  one  of  you  managed  to  find  the  time  to 
come  and  say  goodbye  to  me  when  you  heard  I  was 
to  he  huried.  I  would  have  understood  if  just  some 
of  you  came,  bearing  flowers  or  words  of  apology 
from  others  who  could  not  make  it.  Rut  no.  Not 
a  single  one  of  you  turned  up  to  pay  your  last  re- 
spects. I  lived  for  our  friendships.  They  meant  as 
much  to  me  as  life  itself.  But  how  easy  it  was  for 
you  all  to  forget  the  pledges  of  undying  friendship 
I  heard  on  so  many  occasions.  How  different  our 
ideas  of  friendship  seem  to  be.  I  paid  a  lot  of  mon- 
ey to  get  a  fake  death  certificate  and  to  bribe  un- 
dertakers to  deliver  an  empty  coffin.  I  thought 
my  funeral  would  he  a  good  joke — the  kind  of 
prank  we  have  all  played  on  one  another  over 
the  years.  Now  I  have  just  one  last  message  for  you: 
My  "funeral"  might  have  been  staged,  hut  you 
might  as  well  consider  me  dead,  because  I  will 
not  he  seeing  any  of  you  again. 


is  something  we  haven't  been  able  to  eliminate  yet, 
but  it'll  burn  off  quickly — impurities  tend  to  float 
to  the  head. 

[Holds  up  a  candle] 

You  might  look  at  your  candle  and  think, 
What's  the  big  deal.'  It's  just  a  simple  candle. 
Well,  you're  right.  But  that's  the  point.  Like  pe- 
troleum's liquid  subterranean  feedstocks,  Viv- 
oleum's  ambulant  feedstocks  can  be  rendered  in- 
to just  about  anything:  paraffin,  gasoline,  even 
plastic  to  make  a  container — for  an  energy  drink, 
for  example.  Anything. 

But  what's  truly  amazing  about  these  candles  is 
not  that  they're  slightly  irregular,  or  even  that 
they're  made  from  Vtvoleum.  What  I'm  person- 
ally in  awe  of  is  that  the  Vivoleum  they're  made 
from  comes  from  one  point-source,  made  available 
by  a  very  generous  man.  His  name  was  Reggie 
Watts,  a  real  everyman,  an  ordinary  person  who, 
as  ordinary  people  sometimes  do,  did  something 
extraordinary.  Indeed,  more  than  anyone  else  I  can 
think  of,  Reggie  gave  his  all  so  that  our  company — 
and  indeed  our  whole  industry — could  continue 
to  fuel  our  fight  to  the  finish.  It's  because  he  played 
such  an  important  role  in  this  product's  develop- 
ment that  we're  honoring  him  here  today.  With 
no  further  ado,  Reggie  Watts! 

[Video  begins.  An  African- American  man  with  a 
large  Afro  is  sweeping  a  loading  dock  and  singing 
Debby  Boone's  "You  Light  Up  A/b  Life."] 

OLDER  BUSINESSMAN:  I  knew  Reggie  because  he  was 
our  cleaning  man  in  the  Houston  head  office. 

YOUNGER  BUSINESSMAN:  Reggie  was  a  great  work- 
er. He  did  a  great  job  at  our  company. 

W<  'MAN  AT  DESK:  Down-to-earth,  kindhearted, 
willing  to  do  anything  for  anybody. 

MAINTENANCE  WORKER:  He  would  always  he 
singing,  because  that's  the  type  of  guy  he  was,  al- 
ways happy.  When  Reggie  was  there,  the  work- 
place was  alive. 

REGGIE  WATTS:  I  worked  in  Maintenance  for  a 
while,  moved  up  to  Maintenance  2.  Started  do- 
ing cleanup,  toxic  cleanup.  People  said  I  was  afraid 
of  it,  but  I  wasn't.  1  just  wasn't.  We  had  a  level- 
three  alert.  I  dunno,  I  just  kind  of  blew  it,  I  guess. 
After  I  heard  from  the  doctor  that  I  was  going  to 
die,  I  felt  like  I  had  something  to  live  for. 

YOUNGER  BUSINESSMAN:  It  was  a  very  brave  choice 
that  Reggie  made. 

WATTS:  I'm  gonna  die  anyways.  So,  yeah,  might  as 
well  give  it  a  whirl! 

YOUNGER  BUSINESSMAN:  Reggie  was  willing  to 
make  that  sacrifice  for  the  betterment  of  human- 
ity, so  for  that  we  all  salute  him. 

WATTS:  I  think  1  would  like  to  be  a  candle.  I  think 
a  candle  would  be  fun  because  there  are  so  many 
uses  for  a  candle.  I  think  that  would  be  nice,  like, 
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SPECIAL  RESEARCH  REPORT 


3S$S^  Effects  of  stress  reversed 
by  amazing  new  medical  device. 


Now  you 
can  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of 
stress-free 
living  and  feel 
younger  in  just 
15  minutes  a  day. 
It's  surprisingly 
easy  with  the 

iarkable  new  medical  device  called 

StressEraser. 

his  medical  breakthrough  actually 
erses  ergotropic  tuning;  the  harmful 
cess  that  causes  your  nerves  to 
pond  faster  and  more  strongly  to 

ss;  making  you  feel  it  more  easily, 
xe  quickly  more  intensely. 

Medical  Discovery 

Leads  to  Breakthrough  in 

Reducing  Stress. 

Medical 

earchers  now 

ow  that  the 

rmful  effects  of 

jotropic  tuning 

p  intricately 

nnected  to  the  biological  mechanisms 

breathing.  More 

portantly  they  learned 

it  you  can  actually 

gulate  the  stress- 

oducing  activity  of  this 

stem  by  regulating  this 

sic  bodily  function. 

To  do  this,  Helicor, 
c.  has  developed  the 
nazing  StressEraser  that 
easures  the  effects  of 
earning  and  guides  the 
;er  to  control  this  basic 
ological  activity. 


Compact  and  easy  to  use  - 
takes  just  15  minutes  a  day. 

The  StressEraser  is  designed  to  fit 
in  the  palm  of  your  hand  and  is  simple 
to  operate.  All  it  takes  is  a  relaxing  15 
minutes  right  before  bed  each  night  to 
adjust  your  breathing;  then  set  it  aside. 


BEFORE:  StressEraser  indicators  show 
the  presence  of  physical  and  emotional 
stress  and/or  strained  breathing. 


Your  system  will  continue  to  reverse 
the  effects  of  the  stress  you've  built  up  all 
day  -  while  you  sleep! 

Erase  stress  while  you 

sleep  and  feel  good  again 

in  30  Days* 

Within  two  weeks  you  will  begin  to 
feel  a  difference  all  day  long.  And  within 
a  month,  you  will  feel  like 
you  did  when  you  were 
young,  before  the  stresses 
caused  by  ergotropic  tuning, 
became  part  of  your  life. 


AFTER  15  MINUTES:  Harmful  stress 
levels  significantly  reduced  after  using 
StressEraser  cues  to  synchronize  your 
breathing. 


The  StressEraser 
Guarantee: 

Try  the  StressEraser 
before  bed  FREE  for 
30  nights  and  Helicor 
guarantees  you  will  feel 
good  again  or  simply  return 
it.  No  questions  asked. 


"The  StressEraser  is  a  ground- 
breaking achievement  in  the  area 
of  stress  reduction  and  biofeedback." 

Robert  Reiner,  Ph.D. 
Exec.  Director,  Behavioral  Associates 

Faculty,  Dept.  of  Psychiatry,  NYU  Medical  Center 


"I  tried  it...  a  pretty  remarkable  tool." 
^MSNBC 


'Now  you  don't  have  to  use  a  $3000 
machine  at  your  doctor's." 


Forbes 


"You  feel  so  relaxed  yet  focused.' 


"9  out  of  10" 

ESsGlEED 


"...my  forehead,  neck  and 
shoulders  felt  more  relaxed" 

(ElK  Utosbington  fltost 


CALL  NOW  FOR  YOUR 
30  DAY  RISK  FREE  TRIAL 

888-848-9695 
www.stresseraser.com/hi  pr 


If  not  completely  satisfied  customer 
pays  only  for  shipping  and  handling. 


STRESSE 


Copyright  0  2007,  Helicor,  In    Helicoi  StressEraser,  the  StressEraser  logo,  BreathWave,  and  rhe  Relaxing  Nights  Program  are  tradi   narks  ol  Helicoi   ;. 
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it  I  was  .1  candle  on  a  table  when  people,  when  they 
hrst  met  each  other.  On  a  date.  1  think  that  would 
be  great.  1  would  love  that.  That'd  be  a  hoot. 

[Sings  "You  Light  I  '/>  My  Life."  The  video  ends, 
arid  the  organizers  ejeet  the  presenters  frt  im  the  stage.] 

WOLFF:  [Speaking  to  reporters  on  the  conference- 
room  floor]  We're  not  talking  about  killing 
anyone.  We're  talking  about  using  them  after 
nature  has  done  the  hard  work.  Atter  all, 
150,000  people  already  die  from  climate 
change-related  effects  every  year.  That's  only 
going  to  go  up — maybe  way,  way  up.  Will  it  all 
go  to  waste.'  That  would  be  cruel. 


[Gt 
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RED  BEARD 


From  Fidel  Castro:  My  Lite,  a  hook  of  interviews 
with  the  Cuban  president  by  Ignacio  Ramonet, 
forthcoming  from  Seribner.  Ramonet  is  editor  in 
chief  oj  Le  Monde  diplomatique.  Translated  from 
the  Spanish  by  Andrew  Hurley . 


T 
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ie  story  of  our  beards  is  very  simple.  We 
didn't  have  any  razor  blades.  When  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  middle  ot  the  wilderness,  up  in 
the  Sierra,  we  all  just  let  our  beards  and  hair 
grow,  and  that  turned  into  a  kind  of  badge  of 
identity.  For  the  campesinos,  tor  the  press,  for 
the  reporters — we  were  los  barbudos,  the  beard- 
ed ones.  It  had  its  positive  side:  in  order  tor  a 
spy  to  infiltrate  us,  he  had  to  start  preparing 
months  ahead  of  time.  Later,  with  the  triumph 
of  the  Revolution,  we  kept  our  beards  to  pre- 
serve the  symbolism.  The  only  disadvantage  is 
that  white  hairs  show  up  first  in  your  beard. 
Some  of  the  men  cut  their  beards  the  minute 
the  white  hairs  started  to  show,  because  you 
could  hide  your  age  better  without  a  heard  than 
with  one.  Besides  that,  a  beard  has  a  further 
practical  advantage:  you  don't  have  to  shave 
every  day.  It  you  multiply  the  fifteen  minutes 
you  spend  shaving  every  day  by  the  number  of 
days  in  a  year,  you'll  see  that  you  devote  almost 
5,500  minutes  to  shaving.  An  eight-hour  day  of 
work  consists  of  480  minutes,  so  if  you  don't 
shave  you  gain  about  ten  days  you  can  devote 
to  work,  to  reading,  to  sports,  to  whatever  you 
like.  Not  to  mention  the  money  you  save  in  ra- 
zor blades,  soap,  aftershave,  and  hot  water. 


[Testimony] 

THE  SPY  WHO  CAME 
IN  AND  WAS  COLD 


From  an  April  17  hearing  before  members  of  the 
House  oj  Representatives,  on  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency's  e\iraordinary-rendition  program. 
Michael  Scheuer,  the  author  o]  Imperial  Hubris, 
designed  and  managed  the  rendition  program  and 
was  chiej  oj  the  CIA's  Bin  Hiden  unit  during  the 
Clinton  Administration . 


REP.  BILL  DELAHUNT  (l'.,  MASS.):  When  you 
seized  individuals  in  Europe  and  either  held 
them  or  transferred  them  to  another  coun- 
try, did  you  understand  that  there  was  legal 
authority  permitting  such  captures' 

MICHAEL  SCHEUER:  You  know,  I  was  born  at 
night  but  not  last  night,  sir.  There  is  no  op- 
eration at  the  CIA  that  is  conducted  with- 
"iit  the  approval  of  lawyers.  It  is  the  bane  of 
our  existence,  and  it  is  a  detriment  to  the 
defense  of  America.  Nonetheless,  that  is  the 
tact.  I  didn't  get  paid  to  make  legal  deci- 
sions. I  got  paid  to  protect  Americans.  And 
as  long  as  the  lawyers  signed  off,  it  got  done. 

DELAHUNT:  Did  the  analysis  that  such  seizures 
were  legal  include  an  assessment  that  the 
individuals  seized  were  unlawful  enemy 
combatants? 

SCHEUER:  I  neither  know  nor  care,  sir.  That  is 
not  my  concern.  My  concern  is  to  identify 
enemies  of  America. 

DELAHUNT:  So  you  don't  know? 

SCHEUER:  I  know  there  was  much  more  consid- 
eration under  Bush  about  how  to  handle 
these  people  than  under  Clinton,  sir,  when 
we  joked  about  what  would  happen  to  them 
in  Egyptian  prisons. 

DELAHUNT:  You  were  under  orders  to  remove 
them  from — 

SCHEUER:  Sir,  a  half-assed  bureaucrat  like  me  is 
not  going  to  take  any  prisoner  anywhere  in 
this  world  without  the  authority  of  the  exec- 
utive branch. 

DELAHUNT:  But  you  have  said  that,  as  far  as  you 
or  senior  CIA  officers  were  concerned,  you 
would  have  preferred  to  take  the  seized  indi- 
viduals to  the  United  States  as  POWs,  because 
interrogation  is  not  monumentally  important. 

SCHEUER:  In  very  rare  cases  it  is  very  important, 
sir,  but  POW  is  the  best  status  you  can  give 
these  people.  Throw  them  in  a  stockade,  let 
the  Red  Cross  bring  them  cookies,  let  them 
write  to  their  mamas.  But  let's  be  clear:  the 
only  reason  we  would  have  preferred  that  is 
that  we  knew  we  were  going  to  get  hung  out 
to  dry.  No  one  really  cares  what  happens  to 
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Irs  and  Stripes,  by  Ben  Grasso,  was  on  view  injuly  at  Thierry  Goldberg  Projects,  in  New  York  City. 


these  people.  We  wouldn't  be  operating 
against  them  unless  they  were  enemies  of  the 
United  States. 

DELAHUNT:  What  about  those  who  are  eventu- 
ally determined  to  be  innocent? 

SCHEUER:  Mistakes  are  made,  sir,  and  if  you  can 
prove  there  wasn't  due  diligence  in  assem- 
bling the  information,  then  you  have  a  case 
against  someone.  Otherwise,  it  is  a  mistake. 

DELAHUNT:  It  is  just  a  mistake? 

SCHEUER:  Yes,  sir.  They  are  not  Americans.  I 
really  don't  care.  I  never  got  paid,  sir,  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  Maybe  you  do. 

DELAHUNT:  I  am  not  paid  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
world.  I  am  paid  to  represent  the  people  in 
my  particular  district,  and  to  represent  the 
American  people  writ  large,  and  to  respect 


the  Constitution.  And  with  that,  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

REP.  DANA  ROHRABACHER  (R.,  CALIF.):  Today,  I 
have  been  called  Adolf  Eichmann. 

DELAHUNT:  I  want  to  note  for  the  record  that 
we  had  that  person  removed. 

ROHRABACHER:  I  am  the  Adolf  Eichmann,  and 
my  father,  who  fought  in  World  War  II  to 
save  our  European  friends — I  guess  he  was 
part  of  the  Eichmann  brigade.  Some  have 
said  that  the  American  Revolution  is 
morally  equivalent  to  Al  Qaeda.  I  don't  re- 
member Americans  going  over  to  Great 
Britain  to  bomb  Parliament,  but  we  might 
have,  it  is  conceivable.  If  mistakes  are  made 
in  arresting  a  Muslim  who  has  the  same 
name  as  a  terrorist,  I  do  not  put  that  on  a 


READIN' 


lis!  of  atrocities — I  put  that  on  a  list  of  mis- 
takes. Cm  you  guesstimate  for  us  how  many 
people  we  are  talking  .(hour.'  Ton?  Twenty? 
A  hundred? 
3(  HEUER:  I  <.  an  only  tell  you  what  1  read  in  the 
paper,  and  1  think  it  is  three. 


[Epistle] 

CONSTITUENT 
OUTREACH 


From  a  July  12  letter  by  C  Cleveland  City  C  Council- 
man Michael  1).  Polensek  to  Arsenio  W'mstun. 
The  letter  teas  posted  on  The  Smoking  C  iun. 


1) 


Var  Mr.  Winston, 

Once  again  you  have  been  arrested  for  dealing 
drugs  in  my  ward,  this  time  in  the  parking  lot  of 
the  C  Convenient  Food  Mart.  You  have  to  be  dumb- 
er than  mud.  Don't  you  know  thar  one  of  your  so- 
called  friends  from  the  8th  Avenue  gang  ratted 
your  stupid  ass  out  that  you  were  dealing  drugs  in 
the  parking  lor?  1  [e  cut  a  deal.  So  much  for  youi 
wonderful  pals,  you  idiot.  1  am  so  glad  that  you  are 
now  eighteen  years  of  age,  because  now  you  are 
an  adult  and  can  no  longer  hide  behind  the  ju- 
venile court  system,  Mr.  Quarterback,  loser.  Re- 
member when  you  told  me  to  "kiss  your  black 
ass"  at  the  playground  and  that  you  were  going  to 
be  an  NFL  quarterback?  Well,  the  NFL,  despite 
perceptions,  is  nor  for  losers! 

1  told  you  just  recently  to  stay  out  of  my 
neighborhood,  you  crack-dealing  piece  of  trash. 
Yet  you  keep  coming  back  because  you  think 
you  are  a  big  man.  Well,  real  men  go  to  school 
or  to  work  every  day  and  rake  care  of  their  fam- 
ilies, and  not  through  illegal  drug  activity.  You 
are  a  thug,  and  you  know  what?  There  are  only 
two  places  you  will  end  up  at  rhe  rare  you  are 
going — prison  or  the  nearest  funeral  home. 
Quite  frankly,  1  don't  care  which  one  you  get  to 
first  as  lung  as  your  dumb  stupid  ass  is  our  of  my 
neighborhood.  Haw  a  wonderful  life,  Arsenio. 
I  am  sure  you  have  made  your  mother  real 
proud.  Remember  when  I  spoke  to  her  one  of 
the  other  times  you  were  arrested,  tor  assaulting 
a  police  officer  on  Fast  185th  Street?  Only  a 
moron  would  do  that.  Your  fate  is  rurally  in 
your  own  hands,  which  is  a  scary  thought. 

Go  to  jail  or  the  cemetery  soon, 
Michael  D.  Polensek 


ROHRABA(  NIK:  All  right.  I'm  married.  My  fam- 
ily is  the  number-one  consideration.  The 
fact  is  that  our  families  mean  something  to 
us,  and,  frankly,  this  gentleman  is  protecting 
our  families.  That's  our  number-one  goal, 
and  1  don't  care  how  some  terrorists  who 
would  murder  our  families  are  treated.  I 
don't  care. 

REP.  JEF1  FLAKl  (r.,  ARIZ.):  This  has  been  illumi- 
nating. Mi.  Scheuer,  do  you  believe  that  we 
can  win  this  war  on  our  ow  n  ' 

S<  mi  IK:  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  Americans  can  do 
anything,  sir. 

FLAKE:  Without  the  assistance  of  Europe? 

3<  i  ii  i  l  R:  Europe  is  a  declining  continent. 

FLAKE:  I  think  you  would  concede  that,  though 
Europeans  might  be  declining,  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  around  tor  a  while. 

5<  HE1  IK:  They  may  be,  sir.  They  may  nor  he. 

DELAHUNT:  In  your  book  you  said  that  John 
O'Neill,  the  FBI  chief  of  counterterrorism, 
"was  interested  only  in  furthering  his  career 
and  disguising  rhe  rank  incompetence  of  se- 
nior FBI  leaders." 

su  nunc  Yes,  sir.  1  think  1  also  said  that  the 
only  good  thing  that  happened  to  America 
on  September  11  was  that  rhe  building  tell 
on  him. 

DELAHUNT:  You  know,  you  are  really  tough  on 
Senator  McCain.  You  said  he  is  "a  little  man 
with  mediocre  intelligence,  a  taste  for  bully- 
ing, and  an  appalling  temper  who  thinks  the 
presidency  is  his  birthright." 

SCHEUER:  Sir,  he  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  man 
who  is  tremendously  courageous  and  patriot- 
ic, bur  that  does  nor  necessarily  correlate 
with  brain  power. 

REP.  ED  MARKEY  (D.,  MASS.):  This  is  good  TV.  1 
mean,  ordinarily  C-SPAN  is  pretty  much 
"get-a-life"  TV,  but  this  is  a  very  interesting 
hearing.  Three  years  ago,  Dr.  Scheuer,  1  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  ban  extraordinary  rendi- 
tion. It  would  also  have  banned  the  United 
States  from  transferring  prisoners  to  coun- 
tries that  torture.  How  do  you  feel  about 
diplomatic  promises  not  to  torture  from 
countries  like  Syria? 

SCHEUER:  Those  aren't,  sir,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
vice  president  said,  worth  a  bucket  of  warm 
spit,  sir. 

MARKEY:  The  president  has  yet  to  apologize  for 
rhe  fact  that  he  knew  or  should  have  known 
there  was  no  nuclear  weapons  program  in 
Iraq,  and  no  Al  Qaeda  connection.  Mt.  Bush 
is  chronically  incapable  of  saying  the  tough- 
est words  to  say  in  the  English  language:  I 
made  a  mistake.  Why  can't  he  do  that? 

SCHEUER:  1  don't  know  Mr.  Bush,  sir.  You  may 
find  it  hard  to  believe,  but  he  doesn't  partic- 
ularly care  tor  me. 
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[Manual] 

THE  DANGEROUS 
BOOK  FOR  BOYS 

From  The  Engineers  of  Death,  an  eighth-page  book- 
let by  Mohammed  Irman,  a  thirty-two-year-old  Hamas 
militant  whose  cell  killed  at  least  thirty-five  people  in 
attacks ,  including  the  2002  bombing  of  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity's cafeteria.  The  cell  was  arrested  in  August 
2002  by  Israeli  police,  and  Irman  is  currently  in  prison 
serving  thirty-five  life  sentences.  Translated  from  the 
Arabic  by  McClatchy  Newspapers . 


M 


_any  brothers  encouraged  me  to  write 
about  our  military  activities  to  help  the  coming 
generation  of  jihadists.  This  special  report  aims  to 
preserve  the  history  of  the  resistance,  reveal  some 
of  its  details,  and  highlight  the  experience  of  its 
creators:  how  they  thought,  planned,  and  carried 
out  their  attacks.  This  booklet  is  a  fantastic  re- 
source for  those  who  want  to  improve  their  secu- 
rity awareness,  and  for  anyone  who  wants  to 
develop  creative  methods  of  confronting  the  en- 
emy. It  reveals  the  most  dangerous  mistakes  the 
mujahedeen  can  make,  mistakes  that  can  cause 
their  capture.  I  hope  it  will  be  helpful  and  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  next  stage  of  the  resistance. 
There  are  some  rules  of  the  game  that  cannot  be 
broken.  Our  work  was  a  reaction  to  our  enemies' 
crimes  in  our  villages  and  cities.  We  did  not  kill 
for  killing's  sake  but  as  a  means  of  reaching  our 
goal  (liberating  our  lands  from  occupation). 

We  knew  the  life  of  every  cell  is  limited,  so  we 
wanted  to  make  large-scale  attacks  before  the  en- 
emy captured  us.  After  I  was  trained  to  make  ex- 
plosives and  detonators,  our  cell  was  ready  for  its 
first  military  operation.  It  was  a  failure. 

Our  reconnaissance  noted  that  a  jeep  carrying 
six  soldiers  arrived  every  day  at  the  Ein  Arik 
checkpoint  between  6:30  A.M.  and  7:30  A.M.  to  re- 
place the  soldiers  already  stationed  there.  In  the 
morning,  the  checkpoint  was  quiet,  and  there 
were  few  Palestinian  vehicles  on  the  road,  so  we 
monitored  the  jeep  for  two  weeks  and  planned  our 
attack.  We  would  plant  the  bomb,  and  I  would  go 
with  a  video  camera  to  film  the  operation.  (I  was 
going  to  claim  responsibility  at  Friday  prayers  in 
order  to  gain  greater  popular  support.)  I  installed 
the  shrapnel  (almost  1,500  metal  balls),  armed  the 
bomb,  and  hid  it  in  the  grass  on  a  hill  close  to  the 
operation,  at  a  high  point  parallel  to  the  heads  and 
bodies  of  the  Israeli  soldiers.  We  imagined  that  all 
1,500  pieces  of  shrapnel  would  fly  like  bullets  in 
a  semicircle  toward  our  target. 

Because  our  target  was  mobile,  we  decided  to 
use  a  remote  control  like  the  ones  used  with  garage 
doors.  When  you  push  the  button,  the  bomb  im- 
mediately explodes,  so  the  target  can  be  stnick  ac- 


curately no  matter  how  fast  it  is  going.  We  had  to 
handle  the  remote  control  carefully  and  avoid 
putting  it  in  a  pocket,  especially  if  we  were  close 
to  the  bomb  and  had  switched  on  the  safety  key. 
(Here  I  have  to  mention  Awad  Slimy,  who  on  an- 
other mission  kept  the  remote  in  his  pocket  while 
planting  a  bomb.  He  accidentally  pushed  it,  the 
bomb  exploded,  and  he  died.) 

I  sent  Huthaifa  Injas  to  the  spot  where  the 
bomb  would  be  detonated  and  asked  him  to  test 
the  remote  signal  from  there.  Everything  was 
okay,  so  I  switched  on  the  safety  key.  A  few  min- 
utes later,  I  heard  a  huge  explosion  that  shook 
the  whole  area.  I  thought  the  Israelis  had  shelled 


[Provocations] 


TAKE  MY  KNIFE, 
PLEASE! 


Lists  of  common  "false  declarations,"  requiring 
emergency  procedures ,  and  "careless  or  inflamma- 
tory statements ,"  requiring  only  cursory  attention, 
from  a  May  1 6  Screening  Operations  Bulletin  issued 
by  the  Canadian  Air  Transport  Security  Authority. 


FALSE  DECLARATIONS 

The  person  over  there  is  carrying  a  bomb. 

I  have  a  bomb  in  my  bag. 

There's  a  bomb  in  the  washroom. 

The  bag  I  checked  in  upstairs  contains  an  IED. 

I  am  going  to  set  fire  to  the  airplane  with  this 

blowtorch. 
I've  got  plastic  explosives  that  can  blow  up  this 

airport. 
He  is  going  to  hijack  the  aircraft. 
I'm  going  to  blow  up  this  plane  over  the 

Atlantic. 
You  better  look  through  my  suitcase  carefully, 

because  there's  a  bomb  in  there. 
The  man  in  seat  32F  has  a  machine  gun. 
SCREENER:  What's  in  that  bottle? 
PASSENGER:  Liquid  explosives. 

CARELESS  OR  INFLAMMATORY  STATEMENTS 
Do  you  think  I  have  a  bomb  in  my  suitcase? 
There's  no  bomb  in  my  shoe. 
What  do  you  think  I  look  like,  a  terrorist? 
My  gun  misfired  when  I  was  hunting. 
This  security  does  nothing  to  stop  hijacking. 
Hijack. 

Your  hockey  team  is  going  to  get  bombed 
tonight. 
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[Accusation] 


NO  SHOES, 
NO  SERVICE 


From  a  civil  rights  complaint  filed  in  June  by  Dawn 
Larson  against  McDonald's  Restaurants  of  Illinois. 
Larson  alleges  that  she  was  denied  service  at  two 
McDonald's  drive-through  windows  in  Rockford, 
Illinois,  in  separate  incidents  in  2006  and  2007, 
and  is  suing  the  company  for  more  than  $3  milium 
in  damages.  McDonald's  first  denied  the  allegations 
and  later  declined  to  comment  to  the  media. 


1) 


"awn  Larson  was  horn  with  Holt-Oram  syn- 
drome, a  genetic  disorder  that  causes  abnormal- 
ities in  the  hands,  arms,  and  heart.  Both  ot  her 
diminutive  hands  are  located  approximately  six 
inches  from  her  shoulders,  and  she  has  three  fin- 
gers and  a  thumb  on  each.  As  a  result  of  her  con- 
dition, she  writes,  drives,  eats,  and  does  nearly 
every  other  daily  task  with  her  feet  and  toes. 

On  November  3,  2006,  Larson  drove  herself 
and  her  four  children  to  a  McDonald's  drive- 
through  in  Rocktord,  where  she  placed  an  order 
totaling  $23.59.  At  the  first  drive-through  window, 
she  gave  the  cashier  her  credit  card  using  the  toes 
of  her  left  foot.  The  cashier  took  the  card, 
processed  her  payment,  and  returned  the  card, 
handing  it  back  to  her  left  foot.  At  the  second 
drive-through  window,  a  McDonald's  employee 
with  the  first  name  of  "Fallon"  saw  Larson  and 
asked  her,  in  a  tone  of  disgust  and  repulsion, 
"What's  the  matter  with  you?  Let  me  see  your 
arms.  You  ain't  got  no  arms."  Fallon  immediately 
drew  the  bags  of  food  away  from  Larson's  out- 
stretched foot  and  made  additional  rude,  insen- 
sitive, and  demeaning  comments  and  gestures. 
Fallon  refused  to  give  the  bags  of  food  to  Larson, 
then  closed  the  drive-through  window  and  went 
to  consult  the  on-duty  manager,  identified  by 
Larson  as  "Trish."  Trish  and  Fallon  appeared  at  the 
window,  and  Trish  stared  with  disgust  at  Larson 
and  also  refused  to  hand  the  bags  of  food  to  her. 
Humiliated  and  still  without  the  food  she  had 
paid  tor,  Larson  proposed  they  should  hand  the 
food  to  her  nine-year-old  son,  Craig,  who  was 
also  bom  with  Holt-Oram  syndrome  and  whose 
four-tingered  hands  are  approximately  twelve 
inches  from  his  shoulders.  But  for  this,  Larson 
and  her  children  would  have  been  denied  ser- 
vice. Following  the  incident,  Larson  spoke  with 
the  restaurant's  operations  manager,  who  re- 
sponded to  her  complaint  with  a  form  letter  and 
$10  in  McDonald's  gift  certificates. 


us  from  the  nearby  Jewish  settlement,  so  1  ran  to 
the  car  and  wailed  tor  Huthaita,  and  then  we 
drove  back  to  the  village.  On  our  way  back, 
Huthaita  told  me  that  he  had  mistakenly  pushed 
the  remote-control  button  and  caused  the  bomb 
to  explode  too  soon. 

I  cut  my  ties  with  Huthaita  then,  because  a 
small  mistake  in  bomb-making  can  cost  the  lives 
of  those  involved,  and  the  same  is  true  when  you 
control  the  remote.  He  is  now  in  jail,  sentenced 
to  six  and  a  halt  years.  In  military  work,  there  is 
a  saving  that  the  first  mistake  is  the  last  mistake. 


[Anatoiiiv] 

ELBOWS 


B}  Tiziano  Scarpa,  from  "Body  (II),"  published  in 
the  Spring  issue  of  Raritan.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  by  Gregory  Conti. 


_X  Y  Ay  elbows  poke  their  way  through  the 
ghosts.  Several  times  a  day  1  raise  my  bent  arm 
to  the  level  of  my  shoulder.  I  thrust  it  back  be- 
hind me,  apparently  for  no  reason.  I  procure  a 
black  eye  for  a  dead  man  that  was  following  me 
at  too  close  range.  My  elbows  help  me  keep  the 
spirits  at  bay. 

The  dead  men  walking  beside  me  have  dark  bags 
under  their  eyes,  their  eyelids  swollen  with  livid 
blood.  From  those  offended  eyes  gushes  a  gloomy 
gaze,  a  swill  of  envious  glances. 

When  I  bump  up  against  a  corner  with  a  certain 
spot  on  my  elbows,  I  feel  a  shock  inside  that  runs 
the  length  of  my  forearm  and  paralyzes  my  fingers. 
Inside  of  me  there's  a  resistor  that,  opportunely  ac- 
tivated by  the  switch  in  my  elbow,  can  function 
as:  a  radiator  for  heating  small  rooms;  a  burner  for 
boiling  water  in  a  handheld  pan;  a  prod  for  tor- 
turing enemy  prisoners. 

When  I  torture  my  enemies  with  the  shocks  from 
my  elbows,  I  stick  my  ten  fingers  into  their  nos- 
trils, caress  their  nipples  with  these  ten  piezo- 
electric cigarette  butts,  send  their  scrota  sizzling 
in  a  tempest  of  blue  sparks. 

Wien  my  elbows  electrocute  my  forearm,  I  ask  for 
mercy  and  try  to  resist  with  all  my  energies.  I'll 
never  confess  to  myselt  who  I  am,  where  I  can 
track  myself  down,  how  many  effectives  my  soul 
is  composed  of,  where  the  headquarters  of  my  ego 
are  located. 
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At  lunch  I  lean  my  elbows  on  the  table  and  speak 
into  my  neighbors'  ears,  pointing  to  the  other  table 
companions  with  my  index  finger.  "How  rude!"  I 
hear  them  murmur.  So  then  I  try  to  regain  some 
stature  by  doing  exactly  the  opposite.  I  lean  on  the 
table  with  my  fingers  and  point  with  my  elbows. 

When  I  arm-wrestle,  my  elbow  buttresses  the 
strength  of  my  muscles.  It  stays  under  there  hold- 
ing its  position,  not  letting  on,  stealing  precious 
centimeters,  cheating.  It  acts  as  if  what's  going  on 
is  a  contest  of  pure  muscle,  when  what's  really 
happening  is  a  bitter  struggle  between  levers.  The 
conflicts  set  in  motion  by  the  working  classes  are 
calibrated  by  the  changes  in  ideological  position 
effected  by  my  elbow.  My  elbow  is  a  party  intel- 
lectual on  the  barricades  of  class  conflict. 

The  skin  on  my  elbows  is  able  to  stretch  and  re- 
lax to  the  max;  a  second  ago  it  was  perfectly  taut, 
and  now  it's  all  bunched  up  and  wrinkly;  it's 
turned  into  a  loose  sack,  completely  empty.  No 
sign  of  testicles  inside  this  little  scrotum  of  skin. 
But  my  elbows  can  go  back  to  being  vigorous 
whenever  they  want,  stuff  themselves  with  bone, 
soundly  menacing  once  again. 

Bending,  distending.  Flexing,  relaxing.  Taut  skin, 
wrinkly  skin.  My  elbows  play  at  aging  for  fun, 
amuse  themselves  with  their  sudden  rejuvenation. 

My  elbows  are  my  sharp  corners.  I,  too,  am  an 
angular  creature!  I  can  impersonate  rectitude, 
acuteness,  obtuseness. 

My  elbows  are  stopping  places  along  my  arms. 

My  elbows  can  turn  into  pointed  lances.  Who 
said  that  the  tip  of  things  is  always  to  be  found  at 
the  top,  at  the  head  of  the  line?  My  elbows  are  two 
extremists  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 


[Ends] 

TO  THE  BAT  CLOSET 


From  a  list  of  homosexual  comic-book  characters 
and  their  fates.  The  list  was  compiled  by  Perry 
Moore,  the  author  of  Hero,  a  young-adult  novel 
about  a  gay  teenage  superhero,  published  last  month 
by  Hyperion. 


AMAZON:  crippled,  made  a  supervillain  terror- 
ist, electrocuted 
APOLLO:  gang-raped 
BATWOMAN:  revealed  as  a  closeted  lesbian,  kid- 


[Prank] 

TOOTH  AND 
CONSEQUENCES 

From  a  July  26  dissenting  opinion  by  Washington 
State  Supreme  Court  Justice  James  M.  Johnson 
in  Woo  v.  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance.  Revers- 
ing a  lower  court's  decision,  the  majority  decided 
in  favor  of  Dr.  Robert  C.  Woo,  ruling  that  "Woo's 
practical  joke  did  not  interrupt  the  dental 
surgery  procedure." 


T 


_ina  Alberts  worked  as  an  assistant  for  Dr. 
Woo.  She  informed  Woo  that  she  cared  for 
abandoned  pot-bellied  pigs  and  had  named  one 
"Walter."  Woo  made  such  remarks  as,  "I  am  go- 
ing to  hunt  Walter  down  and  kill  him,"  and  "I 
will  find  him  and  eat  him."  Woo  brought  pho- 
tographs of  a  dead  boar  to  the  office  to  show  Al- 
berts, as  well  as  a  picture  of  himself  in  front  of  a 
skinned  pig  hanging  on  a  hook.  Woo  claims  his 
comments  were  part  of  the  "friendly  working  en- 
vironment" he  encouraged  in  his  office. 

Alberts  had  two  baby  teeth  that  had  never 
been  replaced  by  permanent  teeth.  Woo  told  her 
he  would  replace  them  with  implants.  Alberts 
was  given  general  anesthesia  so  that  her  baby 
teeth  could  be  removed.  Woo  had  prepared  a 
pair  of  artificial  boar  tusks  without  her  knowl- 
edge. While  she  was  anesthetized,  he  inserted 
the  boar  tusks  in  her  mouth  and  took  pho- 
tographs. She  remained  unconscious  through- 
out. Woo  then  took  out  the  boar  tusks  and  re- 
sumed the  dental  procedure. 

A  few  days  later,  Alberts  was  given  a  birthday 
present.  Upon  opening  the  package,  she  found  the 
pair  of  boar  tusks.  Moments  later,  Woo's  assistants 
gave  Alberts  another  envelope,  containing  pic- 
tures of  her  under  anesthesia  with  boar  tusks  pro- 
truding from  her  mouth  while  her  lips  and  eyes 
were  pried  open. 

Alberts  filed  suit  against  Woo  alleging  battery, 
invasion  o':  privacy,  public  disclosure  of  private 
acts,  medical  negligence,  and  negligent  infliction 
of  emotional  distress.  Woo's  insurance  provider 
notified  Woo  that  his  policy  did  not  cover  the 
claims  asserted  in  the  suit. 

Woo  then  brought  suit  against  Fireman's  Fund 
Insurance.  He  contends  that  the  professional  li- 
ability provision  protects  him  from  any  claims 
that  allege  faulty  dental  services,  and  that  creat- 
ing the  hoar  tusks  and  inserting  them  in  Alberts's 
mouth  constituted  the  practice  of  dentistry.  I 
strongly  disagree. 
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napped,  tortured;  stabbed  herself  through 

the  stomach  with  a  sword 
BLARNEY  COCK:  disemboweled,  whereupon  a 

gerbil  crawled  our  ot  his  anus 
BLOKE:  killed  on  hist  mission 
NED  CAMPBELL:  slashed  into  hits  after  his  wife 

finds  him  having  sex  with  a  male  1 1\  ei 
CAPTAIN  METROPOLIS:  decapitated 
CAPTAIN  POWER:  disfigured  by  an  explosion, 

driven  to  insanity,  murder 
CHAIN:  dead 
KAROLINA  DEAN,  HULKING,  &  WK  VAN:  tortured 

while  straight  teammates  were  not 
DESTINY:  dead 


[Outing] 

HEROES 


From  complaints  submitted  h\  jour  San  Diego  fire- 
men who  were  ordered  to  drive  a  fire  truck  in  a  July 

21  gay -pride  parade. 


\Y 


Kile  I  was  sitting  there  waiting  for  the  pa- 
rade to  start,  1  felt  forced  against  my  will  to  see 
men  in  tight  shorts  dancing  provocatively  and 
other  men  kissing  and  hugging,  wearing  T-shirts 
with  sexually  suggestive  material  like  GIRTH  AND 
MIRTH  or  SUIT  UP  BEFORE  YOU  DIVE  IN. 

I  was  told  multiple  times  to  pull  out  my  hose. 

A  man  approached  me  and  stated  that  1  looked 
hungry,  why  don't  I  have  a  Twinkie?  I  was  po- 
lite and  said,  "No,  thank  you,"  hut  I  felt  like  he 
was  insinuating  something  sexual. 

Children  were  waving  at  us.  Initially,  1  would 
return  the  waves,  but  on  at  least  three  separate 
occasions,  sexual  gestures  were  directed  at  me 
in  response. 

I  saw  a  man  gesture  to  his  shirt,  which  read, 
HAVE  YOU  EVER  RIDDEN  A  FAT  MAN7  I  became  SO 
distraught  that  my  knees  began  to  shake. 

1  heard  obscenities  like,  "I'm  feeling  short  of 
breath.  I  think  I  need  mouth-to-mouth,"  and 
"Hey,  honey."  Not  only  was  I  subjected  to  these 
comments,  but  I  was  told  by  Christian  protesters 
that  homosexuality  is  a  sin,  and  I'm  going  to 
hell,  and  I  will  be  judged  by  God.  This  wasn't 
right!  I  was  getting  criticized  all  the  way  around. 


DESTROYER:  in  the  closet 

FRENCHIE  DUCHAMP:  alcoholic,  double- 
amputee;  beaten  nearly  to  death  with  bis 
prosthetic  leg 

ELE<  [~RO:  realized  be  was  a  homosexual  .liter  a 
lengthy  stint  in  prison 

M  EXTRANO,  "THE  STRANGE  ONE":  attacked  by 
an  All  )S  vampire 

FAUNA:  dead 

FREEDOM  RING:  finger  slued  off;  impaled  on 
twenty-eight  spikes,  including  one  through 
the  groin  and  anus 

GREEN  ARROW  Il/CONNOR  IIAWKE:  made  retro- 
a<  ti\  ely  heterosexual 

Hi  X  'UED  JUSTICE:  murdered  by  teammate 

ICE:  murdered,  last  seen  in  hell 

JARVIS:  shot  through  the  head,  dead 

IERICHO:  impaled  on  bis  father's  sword 

JETMAN:  blackmailed  by  a  villain  who  threatens 
to  out  bun 

KARMA:  raped  as  a  child,  kidnapped,  disfigured;  lat- 
er reappears  but  is  too  far  to  move  on  het  own 

WALTER  KASKO:  killed  in  a  botched  gang- 
slaying 

MADAME  FATAL:  dead;  his  funeral,  attended  by 
drag  queens,  is  mocked 

MIDNIGHTER:  heart  ripped  out 

MONSIEUR  MALLAH  &  THE  BRAIN:  sadistic  gorilla 
and  disembodied  brain  in  a  jar;  searching  for 
a  body  for  the  Brain  so  they  can  consum- 
mate their  love 

MOONDRAGON:  kidnapped,  ear  ripped  off  by  a 
villain  who  makes  her  girlfriend  deliver  it  to 
Moondragon's  father  as  a  ransom  note 

NORTHSTAR:  killed  in  thtee  different  realities, 
resurrected  as  a  zombie  assassin 

OBSIDIAN:  depowered,  corrupted  by  his  sexual 
strife,  manipulated  by  dark  forces,  thwatted  in 
an  attempt  to  destroy  the  world,  made  a  security 
guard  for  a  team  of  heterosexual  superheroes  but 
not  allowed  to  sit  with  them  at  the  table 

PHAT:  dead 

PIED  PIPER:  parents  murdered  by  teammate 

RAWHIDE  KID:  revealed  he  was  only  pretending 
to  be  gay 

ROBIN:  exposed  as  a  villain;  explained  that  his 
turn  to  the  dark  side  was  due  to  his  unrequit- 
ed love  for  Batman 

SHATTERSTAR:  rewritten  as  a  heterosexual 

SHOUT  OUT:  thumbs  ripped  off 

SILHOUETTE:  murdered,  along  with  her  lover, 
afrer  being  outed 

SUNFIRE  II:  dead 

ULTIMATE  NORTHSTAR:  shot  at  point-blank 
range,  left  to  die 

UNION  JACK  II:  dead 

WINO:  admitted  crush  to  his  mentor,  who  broke 
his  arm  and  heat  him;  given  a  check  for 
$750,000  and  forced  to  leave  his  superhero 
group  in  dishonor 
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By  Mr.  Fish.  The  cartoons  oj  Mr.  Fish,  u  Hi  \se  u  i  rfe  appears  every  week  on  Harpers  .org,  are  on  exhibit  this  fall  at  the  Finch  Gallery,  in  Chicai 


[Exchange] 

GOD  HAS  BEEN 
CLONED! 


From  a  book  of  interviews  between  Jean  Baudrillard 
and  Enrique  Valiente  Noailles,  Exiles  from  Dia- 
logue, to  be  published  next  month  by  Polity.  Bau- 
drillard, who  died  in  March,  was  the  author  of  more 
than  fifty  works  of  philosophy  and  criticism ,  including 
Simulacra  and  Simulation.  Noailles  is  a  philoso- 
pher and  journalist .  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Chris  Turner. 


ENRIQUE  VALIENTE  NOAILLES:  You  say  there's  some- 
times a  simultaneous  upsurge  of  good  and  evil — 
that  combating  evil  leads  to  reactivating  it. 

JEAN  BAUDRILLARD:  You've  only  to  take  the 
"zero  deaths"  formula,  a  basic  concept  ot  the  se- 
curity order.  It's  clear  that  this  equates  mathe- 
matically to  "zero  lives."  By  warding  oft  death 
at  all  costs  (burdensome  medical  treatment, 
genetics,  cloning),  we're  being  turned,  through 
security,  into  living  dead.  On  the  pretext  of 
immortality,  we're  moving  toward  extermina- 
tion. It's  the  destiny  ot  maximum  good,  of  ab- 
solute happiness,  to  lead  to  a  zero  sum. 
Illusion — that  is,  evil — is  vital.  When  you  ex- 
change this  vital  illusion  for  the  uncondition- 
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al  promotion  of  good,  then  you're  heading  for 
a  blowback  from  the  accursed  share.  This  is 
how  things  are  getting  better  and  better  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  worse  and  worse. 

NOAILLES:  History  might  be  an  attempt  to  anni- 
hilate one  part  of  the  duality. 

BAUDRILLARD:  Human  beings  can't  bear  this  du- 
ality either  in  the  world  or  in  themselves.  They 
can't  hear  failing  the  world  by  their  very  exis- 
tence, nor  the  world  failing  them.  They've 
sown  disorder  everywhere,  and  in  wishing  to 
perfect  the  world,  they  end  up  failing  them- 
selves. Self-hatred  fuels  the  whole  technolog- 
ical effort  to  make  the  world  over  anew.  It's 
on  this  failing  of  existence  that  all  religions 
thrive.  You  have  to  pay.  In  the  past,  it  was  God 
who  took  the  reprisals;  now  we  do  it.  We  have 
undertaken  to  inflict  the  worst  on  ourselves, 
and  to  engineer  our  disappearance  in  an  ex- 
tremely complex  and  sophisticated  way,  in  or- 
der to  restore  the  world  to  the  pure  state  it  was 
in  before  we  were  in  it. 

NOAILLES:  Perhaps  the  Last  Judgment  has  taken 
place,  and  we're  carrying  out  the  punishment. 

BAUDRILLARD:  A  fine  metaphysical  hypothesis, 
except  that  this  self-hatred  is  a  turn  taken  by 
Western  subjectivity,  and  also  one  it's  currently 
imposing  on  the  rest  ot  the  world.  This  ni- 
hilism begins  with  Romanticism,  hut  it  has 
now  become  a  major  undertaking,  an  enter- 


prise  of  self-immolation  by  technology  against 
a  background  of  obscure  resentment  at  the  evil 
spirit  that's  dragging  us  into  it.  So  depending  on 
how  you  see  it,  it  can  be  taken  as  a  challenge 
in  suicidal  form  or  as  the  enactment,  as  you 
said,  of  God's  judgment. 

NOAILLES:  What  makes  it  look  more  like  a  pun- 
ishment being  canied  out  than  a  suicide  is  that 
it's  taking  place  in  slow  motion. 

BAUDRILLARD:  And  cloning  can  be  said  to  be  a 
slow-motion  suicide — not  a  sudden  disappear- 
ance but  an  innovative  form  of  extinction  of 
the  species  by  doubling.  The  obliteration  of 
something  by  that  selfsame  thing  is  the  defin- 
ition of  suicide. 

NOAILLES:  This  could  also  be  a  repetition  of  the 
original  act:  in  the  same  way  as  we  received  it, 
giving  the  world  over  to  another  species,  hand- 
ing on  the  torch.  We  can't  do  any  more  with 
it,  so  over  to  you! 

BAUDRILLARD:  It's  a  way  of  being  rid  of  the  prob- 
lem, of  relieving  ourselves  of  the  responsibili- 
ty by  devolving  it  to  another — artificial — 
species;  a  way  of  telling  God,  "Sort  it  out  with 
them!"  But  that's  just  a  dream.  One  question  re- 
mains: Isn't  the  process  of  artificial  perpetuation 
of  the  species — which  runs  counter  to 
evolution — itself  part  of  evolution?  "Natural" 
evolution  wants  species  to  disappear.  It  isn't 
just  a  biological  fact  that  every  species  and 
every  individual  wishes  both  to  survive  and  at 
the  same  time  to  disappear.  It  isn't  just  that 
it's  destined  to  disappear  but  that  it  wants  to, 
by  another  kind  of  will,  and  does  all  it  can  to 
do  so.  Human  beings  are  opting  to  break  that 
rule  today  by  aiming  for  immortality,  through 
cloning  and  many  other  things.  But  aren't  they 
actually  obeying  the  same  rule  or  even  bring- 
ing about  an  accelerated  disappearance?  It  might 
be  an  opportunity  for  the  human  race,  by 
putting  a  world  of  clones  into  orbit,  to  recov- 
er its  original  form,  but  God  will  be  forced  to 
clone  himself  too!  It  would  take  a  clone-God 
to  manage  a  world  of  clones. 

NOAILLES:  Nietzsche's  madman,  who  went  look- 
ing for  God  with  a  lantern  in  the  daytime, 
would  run  off  horrified,  shouting,  "God  has 
been  cloned!"  And  if  we've  materialized  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  this  world,  we've  created  an 
immanence  with  all  the  tools  of  transcendence, 
including  salvation  and  damnation.  If  what 
Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  cruelly  points  out  is 
true — "So  that  the  saints  may  enjoy  their  beat- 
itude and  the  grace  of  God  more  abundantly, 
they  are  permitted  to  see  the  punishment  of 
the  damned  in  hell" — it  is  perhaps  this  deep  de- 
light in  the  misfortune  of  others  that's  the  en- 
gine of  the  duplication. 

BAUDRILLARD:  But  we're  already  in  this  artificial 
world.  We've  already  become  clones  here  and 


now.  We've  already  exchanged  transcendence 
for  the  law  of  DNA.  The  moral  law,  Kant's 
law,  the  one  that  was  written  in  the  starry  sky 
and  in  man's  inner  world,  is  now  inscribed  in 
the  genetic  code.  There's  no  ideal  site  of  con- 
sciousness any  longer.  And  if  in  the  past  we 
could  symbolically  exchange  this  world  with 
God  under  the  sign  of  a  moral  law  we'd  in- 
vented, we  can't  exchange  it  for  anything  any 
longer,  except  the  spectral  universe  that  awaits 
us.  Even  in  the  economic  field,  the  field  of  ex- 
change par  excellence  and  of  value,  we're  be- 
ginning to  realize,  as  generalized  speculation 
takes  over,  that  it's  the  nothing  that  circulates. 
And  this  is  why  things  are  going  faster  and 
faster,  no  longer  being  hampered  by  either  the 
moral  law  or  the  law  of  value.  There's  obvi- 
ously an  extraordinary  fragility  in  this,  which 
shows  up  in  the  perpetual  crisis  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  spheres.  But  there's  a  com- 
plicity in  this  exchange  of  the  nothing,  a  deep 
complicity  that  has  a  bright  future  because  it's 
a  collusion  between  criminals,  between  ac- 
complices in  the  perfect  crime.  There  will  no 
longer  be  anyone  to  say  the  emperor  has  no 
clothes,  no  longer  anyone  to  betray  the  fact 
that  all  this  generalized  exchange  is  based  on 
nothing  and  that  it  can  generalize  itself  only  on 
the  basis  of  the  nothing.  If  this  were  revealed, 
it  would  be  the  apocalypse  in  the  literal  sense, 
and  we  would  stand  before  the  nothing  as  a 
fait  accompli. 


[Strategy] 

KINDER,  GENTLER 

The  following  letter  from  George  H.  W.  Bush  to 
his  wife,  Barbara,  was  written  on  August  8,  J 988, 
during  his  presidential  campaign  against  Michael 
Dukakis.  It  was  included  in  My  Dear  President: 
Letters  Between  Presidents  and  Their  Wives, 
recently  published  by  Black  Dog  &  Leventhal. 


S, 


'weetsie: 

Please  look  at  how  Mike  and  Kitty  do  it.  Try 
to  be  closer  in,  more — well,  er,  romantic — on 
camera.  I  am  practicing  the  loving  look,  and 
the  creeping  hand.  Yours  for  better  TV  and 
more  demonstrable  affection. 

Your  sweetie  pie-o 

Love  ya, 

G.B. 
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"Book/Nest,"  by  Rosamond  Purcell,  from  Bookworm,  published  last  year  by  Quantuck  Line  Press. 


[Fragment] 

NOTES  FOR  THE  TIME 
OF  ULTIMATE  CANDOR 


By  Laura  (Riding)  Jackson,  from  The  Failure  of 
Poetry,  The  Promise  of  Language,  published  this 
summer  by  University  of  Michigan  Press.  Jackson 
(1901-1 99 1) ,  the  author  oj  many  works  of  poetry, 
criticism,  and  fiction,  renounced  poetry  in  1LHI .  The 
new  volume,  edited  by  John  Nolan,  collects  her  late 
writings  on  poetry. 


H 


ovv  much  ot  what  human  life — human 
ways  of  living,  being  human,  thinking,  behaving, 
acting — is  becoming,  is  characterizable  as  a  vul- 
garization of  what  have  been  its  better  parts,  its 
higher  levels  in  intelligence,  purpose,  imagination 
of  the  good,  vision  of  the  happy?  The  whole  of  it 
began  in  this  century  to  be  converted,  with  chai  (tic 
speed,  into  a  property  for  human  beings  to  rob 
themselves  of.  Nothing  must  be  set  apart  for  the 
perfect  use  of  it.  Nothing  must  be  left  to  shine  of 
itself;  all  must  he  dragged  forth  into  the  glare  ot  a 
united  greed.  To  have,  to  consume,  he  done  with 
wanting,  waiting,  rinding  the  fitting  match  to  de- 
sire: the  all  of  human  sentience  become  a  mob. 
Apply  this  to  any  ot  the  treasured  forms  ot  the 


human  best.  Apply  it  to  poetry.  Poetry  now  is, 
much,  a  foppery  of  new  casual  word-wit.  Old  vul- 
garity is  made,  in  it,  a  preciosity  of  a  new  vulgar- 
ity; poet-wisdom  readies  itself  for  promenade  in  the 
mirror  of  a  new  literary  worldliness;  and  there  is 
a  playing  upon  the  instruments  of  metaphor  and 
measure,  with  a  resolutely  careless  air  ot  modern 
ease  in  the  technicalities  ot  traditional  poet  ele- 
gance and  eloquence.  There  is  an  everything  of  ex- 
hibition of  capacity  to  string  out  line  and  line  of 
poetic  verbal  agility;  and  a  nothing  of  straining 
li  ive  i  »t  the  rare  truth-sound  and  truth-sense  long 
dreamt  ot  under  the  name  of  poetry,  and  given  a 
tremorous  reality  by  the  unhesitant  bearing  of 
pi  >ems — as  to  say,  "We  speak  of  the  best  speaking." 
Do  1  think  there  will  be  an  end  of  this  nothing, 
this  poetry  of  a  time  of  human  leveling  of  the 
essential  grace  of  the  human  to  the  floor  of  self- 
ignorance  upon  which  the  human  first  knew  lite? 
The  human  has  returned  itselt  to  this  floor,  all  that 
it  had  learned  collapsing,  from  failure  of  the  mortar 
i  >t  sclt-knowledge.  I  believe  there  will  be  no  end  of 
the  nothing  that  the  human  has  made  of  itselt  until, 
above  the  din  of  the  mob-music  ot  the  private  pat- 
ter and  chatter  of  this  poet-many,  there  rises  as 
above  a  loud  silence,  heard  only  by  itselt,  a  small- 
est number  of  voices  calling  upon  each  other  from 
lonely  afar-s.  "Speak  best!  Speak  best! — or  the 
human  tact  will  die  of  the  fast-descending  estimate 
it  is  making  ot  itselt  as  a  low-cost  mass-pride." 
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[Verse] 

TWO  POEMS 


By  Breyten  Breytenbach,  from  Windcatcher: 
New  and  Selected  Poems  1964-2006,  to  be 
published  next  month  by  Harcourt.  Breytenbach' s 
"Imagine  Africa"  appeared  in  the  June  issue  of 
Harper's  Magazine. 


RIMBAUD  S  JOURNEY 

when  they  had  to  carry  Rimhaud 

in  a  litter  for  three  hundred  kilometers 

from  the  desert  city  where  hyenas 

even  in  the  brightness  of  noon 

snort- laugh  and  cough  outside 

the  protecting  wall, 

to  the  Sea  of  Reeds  where  he  hoped  to  board 

a  steamer  headed  for  France 

to  have  the  rotten  leg  amputated 

when  the  leg  was  bloated  as  big 
and  gleet-yellow  as  a  spongy  gourd 
and  each  little  bump  or  knock 
had  him  laughing  and  coughing  and 
hiccupping  from  pain 

the  bearers  had  to  put  him  down 

on  hard  earth  for  the  night 

and  with  utmost  exertion  he  then  ass-shifted 

a  foot  to  the  side  to  claw 

with  raw  fingers  a  hollow  in  the  ground 

in  which  to  shit 

and  cover  with  clods 

the  excretion  like  a  dead  poem 

as  underground  sign 

for  the  road  back  through  the  maze 

on  one  occasion  some  camels  wandered  off 
among  thorn  trees  and  specters  and  spurted 

lightning 
so  that  everybody  had  to  go  in  search 
and  under  seething  skies 
the  bearers  left  him  swaddled  in  rags 
like  a  corpse  forgotten  on  its  way  to  the  hole 

then  clouds  obliterated  the  glimmer 

and  for  sixteen  hours  Rimbaud 

with  his  face  turned  to  the  vomiting  rain 

for  deliverance  from  above 

laughed  and  sobbed  and  guffawed 


THE  COMMUNIST  REMEMBERS 

fall:  and  advent  of  the  colder  season 

with  smoldering  skylines 

summer  dreams  of  revolt  and  peace 


careen  through  remembrances 
are  dead  spiders  on  paper 

trapped  on  Tower  City's  sidewalks 

in  brightness  mirrored  by  glass  cliffs 

where  clouds  cavort 

(the  little  sun  man  shrinks  smaller  by  the  day) 

old  Chinese  ladies  with  dead  eyelids  sit 

cross-legged  in  blackout 

to  protest  the  torturing  of  Falun  Gong 

yellow  cabs  cruise;  a  flash  of  sounds 

resonates  wall  to  wall  through  ravines 

from  shrubs  in  the  park  protrude 

the  scabbed  ankles  and  torn  feet  of  a  drifter 

with  darkness  the  city  is  a  surging  heart 
of  veiled  passions  and  sleepless  regrets 
a  whirl  of  white  moths  each  the  size 
of  this  waving  hand  glitters  and  whorls 
and  fists  in  blue-pillared  searchlights 
above  the  gap  where  heaven-lurching 
skyscrapers  of  capitalism  once  soared 
and  now  but  a  pool  of  lost  thoughts 
helicopters  twirl  like  moths  from  hell 
above  the  somber  copse  of  chimneys  and 

spires 
and  shoot  light-beams  on  roof  and  garden  and 

lane 

who  ever  promised  you  a  hollow  for  your 

foot!1 
who  knew  all  belief  must  lead  to  slaughter? 
who  could  suspect  that  conscience  is  but  a 

crease 
of  forgetting  within  smoldering  skylines? 

when  fire  chariots  cease  lowing 

and  the  moon  blossoms  strangely 

and  screens  flicker  their  silent  news  of  war 

in  the  lodges  of  slumbering  doormen 

you  crouch  on  the  sill 

to  track  the  wakening  of  gull  and  crow 

one  eye  peeled  for  the  swathe 
of  first  light  sweeping  the  East  River 
like  the  memory  of  another  distant  land's 
summer  dreams  of  uprising  and  peace 
still  signaling  in  the  dead  tongue 
the  green  pastures  of  your  past 
the  flat-roofed  houses,  reeds,  a  wind  and 
smoke 

and  when  the  glimmer  is  sheer 

you  again  notice  your  hands 

already  the  color  of  moldy  pumpkin 

(the  little  sun  man  shrinks  smaller  by  the  day) 

and  know  that  spider's  blood  over  pale  paper 

tells 
thus  your  dying  word  by  word, 
to  reconcile  death's  wonder-making 
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An  work  courtesy  the  artist  and  Forum  ( l.illery,  New  York  (.'ity/Lns  Angeles 


THE 


above:  Saipan,  1944. 
Courtesy  of  the  National  Archives 


AKEMBU& 


Directed  and  P1 


An  Introduction  from  Walter  Cronkite 

as  a  war  reporter,  the  breadth  01  ground  I  covered,  irom  Morocco 
to  London,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Nuremberg  and  Moscow,  gave  me  a 
broad  perspective  oi  World  War  II  and  its  conilicts.  I  rode  in  ships, 
jeeps,  airplanes  and  gliders,  and  irom  every  viewpoint  war  looked  like 
hell.  In  this  PBS  series,  Ken  Burns  provides  a  breathtaking  account  oi 
the  war  by  iocusing  on  the  lives  oi  soldiers  irom  a  few  American 
towns,  giving  the  viewer  a  very  personal  insight  into  the  experiences 
oi  those  individuals.  In  watching  this  series,  I  heard  the  echoes  oi 
the  brave  men  I  met  in  the  convoys  oi  the  North  Atlantic,  the  rural 
villages  oi  Great  Britain  and  the  great  lorests  oi  Europe.  It  also  was 
a  vivid  reminder  oi  the  proiound  eiiect  the  war  had  on  the  lives  oi 
Americans  on  the  home  iront  while  I  was  away. 

WWII  iilled  American  soldiers  and  citizens  with  a  solidarity  oi 
purpose  and  noble  intentions.  It  aiiected  everyone.  Although  the  de- 
gree oi  sacrilice  varied,  participation  was  universal,  and  the  nation 
was  uniiied  in  its  willingness  to  iorgo  creature  comiorts  on  a  level 
that  has  yet  to  be  surpassed. 

The  media  coverage  oi  the  war  was  exemplary,  as  evidenced  by  the 
depth  oi  historical  perspective  oiiered  in  the  Burns  series.  Corre- 
spondents and  photographers  ireely  roamed  the  battleiront.  The  key  re- 
striction was  that  censors  had  to  clear  our  copy  and  photos  to  avoid 
the  inadvertent  revelation  oi  military  secrets  to  the  enemy.  The  sys- 
tem worked  extraordinarily  well;  public  sympathy  remained  high 
throughout  the  rigors  oi  war,  and  the  archives,  irom  which  The    War   was 
created,  provide  us  with  a  detailed  and  personal  perspective  oi  our 
soldiers'  and  citizens'  travails. 

Though  it  was  considered  to  be  a  necessary  war,  the  toll  in  human 
lives  and  the  extent  oi  physical  and  mental  casualties  were  astound- 
ing. We  were  unequipped  to  deal  with  the  brutal  eiiects  oi  war  on  our 
soldiers.  Some  oi  the  conditions  they  suiiered  were  completely  new  to 
us,  such  as  the  debilitating  illness  we  now  know  to  be  post-traumatic 
stress  syndrome.  It  was  a  devastating  reality  ior  many. 

When  asked  if  I  was  ever  irightened  as  a  war  reporter,  I  admit  I 
oiten  was  terriiied.  We  correspondents  and  photo journalists  were  in 
foxholes,  on  the  iront  lines  and  in  the  air  war.  Some  oi  my  colleagues 
made  the  ultimate  sacrilice  in  their  dogged  pursuit  oi  reporting  noth- 
ing less  than  an  eyewitness  account  oi  the  war.  But  nowhere  was 
courage  more  visible  than  in  the  grit  and  honor  oi  the  men  who  had  to 
return  to  battle  again  and  again  on  both  the  European  and  Paciiic 


fronts.  These  soldiers  i ought  the  same  enemy  under  the  same  horrendous 
conditions  day    alter  day,  week  aiter  week,  knowing  that  every  mission 
might  be  their  last. 

World  War  II  was  a  rite  oi  passage  ior  a  generation  of  Americans. 
The  lessons  we  learned  leit  indelible  impressions,  many  oi  which  were 
deeply  personal.  Tor  a  time  during  the  war  I  was  iortunate  enough  to 
be  assigned  to  cover  the  American  and  British  air  iorces.  My  coverage 
consisted  primarily  oi  interviewing  bomber  crews  as  they  returned  from 
their  missions.  I  watched  one  day  as  an  aircrait  came  gliding  down  to 
its  landing.  It  appeared  undamaged,  except  ior  a  red  flare,  used  as  a 
distress  signal,  hanging  over  it.  An  ambulance  drove  up  to  the  end  of 
the  runway  and  then  departed,  apparently  for  the  hospital,  as  the  open 
truck  that  taxied  the  plane's  crewmembers  drew  closer,  I  noticed  there 
were  only  nine  men— or  make  that,  boys— onboard.  There  should  have  been 
ten. 

The  captain  oi  the  mission,  Ion  Stockton,  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  of  the  303rd  Heavy  Bombardment  Group.  He  was  26,  with  a 
beguiling  smile  and  a  warm  greeting  for  all.  He  planned  to  marry  an 
Air  Force  nurse  he  had  met  in  London.  We  had  spent  many  evenings  to- 
gether and  became  good  friends. 

A  single  bullet  hit  his  plane.  It  pierced  the  windshield— and  his 
heart,  as  the  transport  carrying  the  surviving  members  of  the  crew 
made  its  way  irom  the  tarmac  to  the  debriefing  shack,  I  noticed  they 
were  all  crying  uncontrollably.  It  was  on  that  day  that  I  learned  that 
I  no  one— not  even  soldiers  and  war  correspondents— is  too  tough  to  cry. 

I  was  privileged  to  have  served  as  a  correspondent  during  World 
War  II  and  am  honored  to  have  met  and  worked  with  the  men  and  women 
who  served  our  country— on  the  battleiields  01  the  world  and  on  the 
home  front.  The  tragedies  oi  war  were  great  indeed,  but  the  ultimate 
prize  oi  freedom  was  won  by  the  extraordinary  courage  and  honor  of  the 
heroes  whose  sacrifices  assured  it. 


The  Second  World  War  was  fought 
in  thousands  of  places,  too  many 
for  any  one  accounting. 

This  is  the  story  of  four  American 
towns  and  how  their  citizens 
experienced  that  war. 

THE  WAR,  a  seven-part  series  directed  and  produced  by  Ken 

Burns  and  Lynn  Novick,  tells  the  story  of  the  Second  World  War 

through  the  personal  accounts  of  a  handful  of  men  and  women 

from  four  American  towns:  Waterhury,  Connecticut;  Mobile, 

Alabama;  Sacramento,  California;  and  the  tiny  farming  town  of  Luverne,  Minnesota.  The  series  explores  the  most  intimate 

man  dimensions  of  the  greatest  cataclysm  in  history  —  a  worldwide  catastrophe  that  touched  the  lives  of  every  family  on  evei^ 

street  in  every  town  in  America  —  and  demonstrates  that  in  extraordinary  tunes,  there  are  no  ordinary  lives. 

Throughout  the  series,  the  indelible  experience 
of  combat  is  brought  vividly  to  life  as  veterans 
describe  what  it  was  like  to  fight  and  kill  and 
see  men  die  at  places  like  Monte  Cassino  and 
Anzio  and  Omaha  Beach,  the  Hiirtgen  Forest 
and  the  Vosges  Mountains  and  the  Ardennes; 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  at  Guadal- 
canal and  Tarawa  and  Saipan,  Peleliu  and  the 
Philippine  Sea  and  Okinawa.  In  all  of  the  bat- 
tle scenes,  dramatic  historical  footage  and  pho- 
tographs are  combined  with  extraordinarily  re- 
alistic sound  effects  to  give  the  film  a  terrifying, 
visceral  immediacy. 


In  every  episode,  veterans'  accounts  of  battle  are  interwoven 
with  the  poignant  recollections  of  their  loved  ones  back  home 
who,  for  four  long  years,  carried  on  with  their  lives,  contributes 
to  the  war  effort,  and  lived  in  constant  fear  of  telegrams  con- 
taining news  too  terrible  to  bear. 

The  film  honors  the  bravery,  endurance  and  sacrifice  of  Ameri 
cans  who  lived  through  what  will  always  be  known  simply  as 
THE  WAR. 


Episode  One  Sunday,  s< 


A  Necessary  War 


After  a  haunting  overview  of  the  Second  World  War,  an  epoch  of  killing 
that  engulfed  the  world  from  1939  to  1945  and  cost  at  least  50  million 
lives,  the  inhabitants  of  four  towns  —  Mobile,  Alabama;  Sacramento, 
California;  Waterbury,  Connecticut;  and  Luverne,  Minnesota  —  recall 
their  communities  on  the  eve  of  the  conflict.  For  them,  and  for  most 
Americans  finally  beginning  to  recover  from  the  Great  Depression,  the 
events  overseas  seem  impossibly  far  away.  But  on  December  7,  1941,  their 
tranquil  lives  are  shattered  by  the  shock  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  America  is  thrust  into  the  greatest  cataclysm  in  history. 
Along  with  millions  of  other  young  men,  Sid  Phillips  and  Willie  Rushton 
of  Mobile,  Ray  Leopold  of  Waterbury,  and  Walter  Thompson  and  Burnett 
Miller  of  Sacramento  enter  the  armed  forces  and  begin  to  train  for  war. 

In  the  Philippines,  two  Americans  thousands  of  miles  from  home,  Corpo- 
ral Glenn  Frazier  and  Sascha  Weinzheimer  (who  was  8  years  old  in  1941), 
are  caught  up  in  the  Japanese  onslaught  there,  as  American  and  Filipino 
forces  retreat  onto  Bataan  while  thousands  of  civilians  are  rounded  up  and 
imprisoned  in  Manila. 

Meanwhile,  back  home,  1 10,000  Japanese  Americans  all  along  the  West 
Coast,  including  some  7,000  from  Sacramento  and  the  surrounding  valley, 
are  forced  by  the  government  to  abandon  their  homes  and  businesses  and 
are  relocated  to  inland  internment  camps.  On  the  East  Coast,  German  U- 
boats  menace  Allied  shipping  just  offshore,  sending  hundreds  of  ships  and 
lions  of  tons  of  materiel  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  United  States  seems  utterly  unprepared  for  this  kind  of  total  war.  Wit- 
sing  all  of  this  is  Katharine  Phillips  of  Mobile,  who  remembers  sightings  of  U-boats  just  outside  Mobile  Bay,  and  Al  Mcintosh, 
editor  of  the  Rock  County  Star  Herald  in  Luverne,  who  chronicles  the  travails  of  every  family  in  town. 

lune  1942,  the  Navy  manages  an  improbable  victory  over  the  Japanese  at  the  Battle  of  Midway.  In  August,  American  land 
:es,  including  Sid  Phillips  of  Mobile,  face  the  vaunted  Japanese  army  for  the  first  time  at  Guadalcanal,  armed  with  single  shot, 
t-action  rifles  and  just  10  days'  worth  of  ammunition.  Abandoned  by  their  fleet  with  no  support  from  the  sea  or 
air,  the  men  are  strafed  and  bombed  daily  and  under  constant 
ack  from  enemy  troops  hidden  in  the  jungle.  After  six  long 
>nths  the  Americans  finally  prevail  and,  in  the  process,  stop 
ian's  expansion  in  the  Pacific. 

the  end  of  America's  first  year  of  war,  more  than  35,000 
nericans  in  uniform  have  died.  Before  the  war  can  end,  10 
les  that  many  will  lose  their  lives. 


top  left:  Hartford,  Connecticut,  June  1942. 

Courtesy  of  the  Library  of  Congress 

right:  Pearl  Harbor,  December  1941. 

Courtesy  of  the  National  Archives 
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"When  Things  Get  Tough" 


1941 

By  January  1943,  Americans  have  been  at  war  for  more  than  a  year. 
The  Germans,  with  their  vast  war  machine,  still  occupy  most  of  Wesl 
em  Europe,  and  the  Allies  have  not  yet  been  able  to  agree  on  a  plan  or 
a  timetable  to  disli  idge  them.  For  the  tune  being,  they  will  have  to  be 
content  to  nip  at  the  edges  of  1  litler's  enormous  domain.  American 
troops,  including  t  lharles  Mann  of  Luveme,  are  now  ashore  in  North 
Africa,  read}  to  test  themselves  tor  the  first  time  against  the  German 
and  Italian  armies.  At  Kasserine  Pass,  Erwin  Rommel's  seasoned  veter- 
ans quickly  overwhelm  the  poorly  led  and  ill-equipped  Americans,  bul 
in  the  following  weeks,  after  George  Patton  assumes  command,  the 
Americans  pull  themselves  together  and  begin  to  heat  hack  the  Ger- 
mans. In  the  process,  thousands  of  soldiers  learn  to  disregard  the  belief 
that  killing  is  a  sin  and  come  to  adopt  the  more  professional  outlook 
that  "killing  is  a  craft,"  as  reporter  Ernie  Pyle  explains  to  the  readers 
back  home. 

Across  the  country,  in  cities  such  as  Mobile  and  Waterbury,  nearly  all 
manufacturing  is  converted  to  the  war  effort.  Factories  run  around  the 
clock,  and  mass  production  reaches  levels  unimaginable  a  few  years 
earlier.  Along  with  millions  of  other  women,  Emma  Belle  Petcher  of 
Mobile  enters  the  industrial  workforce  for  the  first  time,  becoming  an 
airplane  inspector,  while  her  city  struggles  to  cope  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing population  explosi<  in. 

In  Europe,  thousands  of  American  airmen  are  asked  to  gamble  their  lives  against  preposterous  odds,  braving  flak  and  German 
fighter  planes  on  daylight  bombing  missions  over  enemy  territory.  All  of  them,  including  Earl  Burke  of  Sacramento,  know  that 
each  time  they  return  to  the  air  their  chances  of  surviving  the  war  diminish. 

Allied  troops  invade  Sicily  and  then  southern  Italy,  where,  as 
they  try  to  move  towards  Rome,  the  weather  turns  bad  and  the 
terrain  grows  more  and  more  forbidding  —  twisting  mountain 
roads,  destroyed  bridges  —  all  under  constant  German  fire.  W 
them  is  Babe  Ciarlo  of  Waterbury,  whose  division  loses  3,265 
men  in  56  days  of  fighting  in  Italy  —  and  moves  less  than  50 
miles. 

As  1943  comes  to  a  close,  Allied  leaders  draw  up  plans  for  the 
ong-delayed  invasion  of  the  European  continent,  while  Hitler 
puts  tens  of  thousands  of  laborers  to  work  strengthening  his 
coastal  defenses.  For  the  people  of  Mobile,  Sacramento,  Water 
bury  and  Luverne,  things  are  bound  to  get  tougher  still. 


In  fall  1943,  after  almost  two  years  of  war,  tta      merican  public  is 
able  to  see  for  the  first  time  the  terrible  toll  the  war  is  taking  on  ii 
troops  when  Life  publishes  a  photograph  of  the  bodies  of  three  (  lis 
killed  in  action  at  Buna.  Despite  American  victories  in  the 
Solomons  and  New  Guinea,  the  Japanese  empire  still  stretches 
4,000  miles,  and  victory  seems  a  long  way  off.  In  November,  on 
i he  liny  Pacific  atoll  of  Tarawa,  the  Marines  set  out  to  pri  »ve  thai 
any  island,  no  matter  how  fiercely  defended,  can  he  taken  hy  all- 
out  frontal  assault.  Back  home,  the  public  is  devastated  hy  color 
newsreel  footage  of  the  furious  battle,  including  the  bodies  of 
Marines  fl<  lating  in  the  surf,  and  grows  more  determined  t< » do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  has- 
ten the  end  of  the  war. 


pile,  Sacramento  and  Waterhury  have  been  transformed  into  I  >< « tming,  overcrowded 
towns,"  and  in  Mobile  —  as  in  scores  of  other  cities  —  that  transformation  leads  to 
|rontation  and  ugly  racial  violence. 

can  Americans,  asked  to  fight  a  war  for  freedom  while  serving  in  the  strictly  segregate  I 
ed  forces,  demand  equal  rights,  and  the  military  reluctantly  agrees  to  some  changes. 
;ks  are  allowed,  for  the  first  time  in  two  centuries,  to  join  the  Marine  Corp-.,  and  man} 
udingjohn  Gray  and  Willie  Rush  ton  of  Mobile,  sign  on.  They  are  ttained  for  combat, 
most  are  assigned  to  service  jobs  instead.  Japanese-American  men,  originally  designatei  I 
-nemy  aliens,"  are  permitted  to  form  a  special  segregated  unit,  the  442nd  Regimental 
nbat  Team.  In  Hawaii  and  in  the  internment  camps,  thousands  sign  up,  including  Robert 
tuwagi,  Susumu  Satow  and  Tim  Tokuno  of  Sacramento.  They  are  sent  to  Mississippi  for 
.ling,  where  they  are  promised  they  will  be  treated  "as  white  men." 

taly,  Allied  forces  are  stalled  in  the  mountains  south  of  Rome,  unable  to  break  through  the  (  ierman  lines  at  Mi  mt<  f  lassino. 
he  mud,  snow  and  bitter  cold,  the  killing  goes  on  all  winter  and  spring  as  die  enemy  manages  to  fight  off  repeated  Allied  at- 
cs.  A  risky  landing  at  Anzio  ends  in  utter  failure,  with  the  Germans  gaining  the  high  ground,  and  thousands  of  Allied  troops, 
uding  Babe  Ciarlo  of  Waterhury,  are  totally  exposed  to  enemy  fire 
unable  to  advance  for  months. 

vlay,  Allied  soldiers  at  Cassino  and  Anzio  finally  break  through,  .md 
June  4  they  liberate  Rome.  But  in  hi  ading  towards  the  city,  they  fail 
:apture  the  retreating  German  army,  which  takes  up  new  positions 
the  Adolf  Hitler  line  north  of  Rome.  Meanwhile,  the  greatest  t<    i  f<  n 
Allies  —  the  long-delayed  invasion  of  France  —  is  now  just  days 


top  left  Richmond,  California,  1943. 

Courtesy  of  the  Library  of  Congress 

middle  right  Waterhury,  Connecticut 

Courtesy  of  the  Ciarlo  Family 

right  Gilbert  Islands,  1943. 

Courtesy  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
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"Pride  of  Our  Nation" 
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By  June  1944,  there  are  sign.s  on  both  sides  ot  the  world  that  the  tide 
of  the  war  is  turning.  On  June  6,  1944  —  D-Day  —  in  the  European 
Theater,  a  million  and  a  half  Allied  troops  embark  on  one  of  the 
greatest  invasions  in  history:  the  invasion  of  France.  Among  them  are 
Dwain  Luce  of  Mobile,  who  drops  behind  enemy  lines  in  a  glider; 
Quentin  Aanenson  of  Luverne,  who  flies  his  first  combat  mission 
over  the  Normandy  coast;  and  Joseph  Vaghi  of  Waterbury,  who  man' 
ages  to  survive  the  disastrous  landing  on  Omaha  Beach,  where  Ger- 
man resistance  nearly  decimates  the  American  forces.  It  is  the  bloodi- 
est day  in  American  history  since  the  C "nil  War,  with  nearly  2,500 
Americans  losing  their  lives.  But  the  Allies  succeed  in  tearing  a  45- 
mile  gap  in  Hitler's  vaunted  Atlantic  Wall,  and  by  day's  end  m<  ire 
than  150,000  men  have  landed  on  French  soil.  They  quickly  find 
themselves  bogged  down  in  the  Norman  hedgerows,  facing  German 
troops  determined  to  make  them  pay  for  every  inch  of  territory  they 
gain.  For  months,  the  Allies  must  measure  their  progress  in  yards,  and  they  suffer  far  greater  casualties  than  anyone  expect 

In  the  Pacific,  the  long  climb  from  island  to  island  toward  the  Japanese  homeland  is  well  underway,  but  the  enemy  seems  inq 
ingly  determined  to  defend  to  the  death  every  piece  ot  territory  they  bold.  The  Marines,  including  Ray  Pittman  of  Mobile, 
the  costliest  Pacific  battle  to  date  —  on  the  island  of  Saipan  —  encountering,  for  the  first  time,  Japanese  civilians  who,  like 
soldiers,  seem  resolved  to  die  for  their  emperor  rather  than  surrender. 

Back  at  home,  while  anxiously  listening  to  the  radio,  watching  newsreels  and  scanning  casualty  lists  in  the  newspapers  for  deji 
tive  information  from  the  battlefront,  Americans  do  their  best  to  go  about  their  normal  lives,  but  on  doorsteps  all  across  the 
country,  dreaded  telegrams  from  the  War  Department  begin  arriving  at  a  rate  inconceivable  just  one  year  earlier. 

In  late  July,  Allied  forces  break  out  of  the  hedgerows  in 
Normandy,  and  by  mid-August,  the  Germans  are  in  full 
retreat  out  of  France.  On  August  25,  after  four  years  of 
Nazi  occupation,  Paris  is  liberated  —  and  the  end  of  the 
war  in  Europe  seems  only  a  few  weeks  away. 
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By  September  1944,  in  Europe  at  least,  the  Allies  seem  to  be  moving  steadi- 
ly toward  victory.  "Militarily,"  General  Dwight  Eisenhower's  chief  of  staff 
tells  the  press,  "this  war  is  over."  But  in  the  coming  months,  on  both  sides  of 
the  world,  a  generation  of  young  men  will  learn  a  lesson  as  old  as  war  itself 
—  that  generals  make  plans,  plans  go  wrong  and  soldiers  die. 

On  die  Western  Front,  American  and  British  troops  massed  on  the  Ger- 
man border  are  desperately  short  of  fuel,  having  outrun  dieir  supply  lines. 
Allied  commanders  gamble  on  a  risky  scheme  to  drop  thousands  of  airborne 
troops,  including  Dwain  Luce  of  Mobile  and  Harry  Schmid  of  Sacramento, 
behind  enemy  lines  in  Holland,  but  nothing  goes  according  to  plan;  it  be- 
comes painfully  clear  that  the  war  in  Europe  will  not  end  before  winter. 

:r  the  next  three  months,  American  soldiers  are  ordered  into  some  of  Germany's  most  forbidding  and  most  fiercely  defended 
lin.  In  the  Hiirtgen  Forest,  tens  of  thousands  of  GIs,  including  Tom  Galloway  of  Mobile,  fight  an  unwinnable  battle  in  which 
only  victory  to  be  had  is  survival.  During  his  missions  over  Germany,  fighter  pilot  Quentin  Aanenson  of  Luverne  loses  so 
ly  friends  and  sees  so  much  death  that  he  comes  close  to  collapsing  from  despair.  In  the  Vosges  Mountains,  the  442nd  Regi- 
ltal  Combat  Team,  including  Robert  Kashiwagi,  Susumu  Satow  and  Tim  Tokuno  of  Sacramento,  is  assigned  to  an  overly  am- 
3us  general  and  endures  weeks  of  brutal  combat.  At  the  end  of  October,  they  are  ordered  to  break  through  to  a  battalion  of 
as  soldiers  caught  behind  the  lines  —  no  matter  the  cost. 

he  Pacific,  General  MacArthur  is  poised  to  invade  the  Philippines  at  Leyte.  Although  the  nearby  island  of  Peleliu  holds  little 

:ical  value  for  his  campaign,  the  1st  Marine  Division,  including  Eu- 

e  Sledge  and  Willie  Rushton  of  Mobile,  is  ordered  to  take  it  anyway. 

i  battle  is  expected  to  last  four  days,  but  the  fighting  drags  on  for 

re  than  two  months  in  one  of  the  most  brutal  and  unnecessary  cam- 

gns  in  the  Pacific. 

Dctober,  with  their  food  supplies  dangerously  low,  Sascha 
:inzheimer  of  Sacramento  and  the  other  internees  at  Santo  Tomas 
ap  in  Manila  thrill  to  the  sight  and  sound  of  American  carrier-based 
nes  bombing  Japanese  ships  in  the  nearby  bay;  a  few  weeks  later, 
"terican  troops  land  on  the  island  of  Leyte,  350  miles  away.  In  the 
>vie  theaters  back  home,  as  Katharine  Phillips  of  Mobile  recalls, 
aericans  cheer  the  newsreels  of  General  MacArthur  "returning."  But 
mths  of  bloody  fighting  lie  ahead  before  the  Philippine  Islands  —  and 
:  people  imprisoned  on  them  —  can  be  liberated. 


top  left:  Geich,  Germany,  December  1944. 

Courtesy  of  the  National  Archives 

right:  France,  1944. 

Courtesy  of  the  National  Archives 
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Episode  Six  Monday,  October  1, 2007 1 8-IOpm  (ET) 

"The  Ghost  Front" 


By  December  1944,  Americans  have  become  weary  of  the  war  their  young 
men  have  been  righting  for  three  long  years;  the  stream  of  newspaper  headlines 
telling  of  new  losses  and  telegrams  bearing  bad  news  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment seems  endless  and  unendurable. 

In  the  Pacific,  American  progress  has  been  slow  and  costly,  with  each  island 
more  fiercely  defended  than  the  last.  In  Europe,  no  one  is  prepared  for  the  mas- 
sive counterattack  Hitler  launches  on  December  16  in  the  Ardennes  Forest  in 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg.  Tom  Galloway  of  Mobile,  Burnett  Miller  of  Sacra- 
mento and  Ray  Leopold  of  Waterbury  are  there,  among  the  Americans  caught 
up  in  the  biggest  battle  on  the  Western  Front  —  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  Back 
home,  Katharine  Phillips  of  Mobile  and  Burt  Wilson  of  Sacramento  are 
shocked  to  see  newspaper  headlines  showing  the  Germans  on  the  offensive 
and  begin  to  wonder,  "Are  we  losing  now  that  we're  this  close.'" 

Meanwhile,  at  Santo  Tomas  Camp  in  Manila,  thousands  of  internees, 
including  Sascha  Weinzheimer  of  Sacramento,  are  now  starving,  desperately 
trying  to  hold  onto  life  long  enough  to  be  liberated. 

At  Yalta,  Allied  leaders  agree  on  a  plan  to  end  the  war  that  includes  massive  bombing  raids  aimed  at  German  oil  facilities,  dej 
fense  factories,  roads,  railways  and  cities.  In  March  alone,  Allied  warplanes  drop  163,864  tons  of  bombs  on  Germany  —  almo| 
as  many  as  they  have  dropped  in  the  preceding  three  years  combined. 

In  the  Pacific,  Allied  bombers  are  ready  to  batter  Japan  as  well  —  but  first,  the  air  strip  on  Iwo  Jima, 
an  inhospitable  volcanic  island  halfway  between  Allied  air  bases  on  Tinian  and  the  Japanese  home 

islands,  needs  to  be  taken.  There  the  Marines, 
including  Ray  Pittman  of  Mobile,  face  21,000  deter- 
mined Japanese  defenders  who,  with  no  hope  of  rein- 
forcement or  re-supply,  have  been  ordered  to  kill  as 
many  Americans  as  possible  before  being  killed  them- 
selves. After  almost  a  month  of  desperate  fighting,  the 
island  is  secured,  and  American  bombers  are  free  to 
begin  their  full-fledged  air  assault  on  Japan.  In  the 

coming  months,  Allied  bombings  will  set  the  cities  of  Japan  ablaze,  killing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  and  leaving  millions  homeless. 
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By  the  middle  of  March  1945,  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  seems  imminent. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  are  crossing  the  Rhine  and  driving  into  tl 
heart  of  Germany,  while  the  Russians  are  within  50  miles  of  Berlin.  Still,  back  ii 
Luverne,  Al  Mcintosh  warns  his  readers  to  keep  their  heads  down  and  keep  wor 
ing  "until  there  is  no  doubt  of  victory  any  more"  because  "lots  of  our  best  boys 
have  been  lost  in  victory  drives  before." 


top  right:  Belgium,  December  1944. 

Courtesy  of  the  National  Archives 

middle  right:  Hiirtgen,  Germany,  December  1944. 

Courtesy  of  the  National  Archives; 

left:  Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York,  New  York, 

1943.  Courtesy  of  Getty  Images 


Episode  Seven  Tuesday,  October.  2. 1007  30pm  (F 

"A  World  Without  War 


In  spring  1945,  although  the  numbers  of  dead  and  wounded  have 
more  than  doubled  since  D-Day,  the  people  of  Mobile,  Sacramento, 
Waterbury  and  Luverne  understand  all  too  well  that  there  will  be 
more  bad  news  from  the  battlefield  before  the  war  can  end.  That 
March,  when  Americans  go  to  the  movies,  President  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt warns  them  in  a  newsreel  that,  although  the  Nazis  are  on  the 
verge  of  collapse,  the  final  battle  with  Japan  could  stretch  on  for  years. 

In  the  Pacific,  Eugene  Sledge  of  Mobile  is  once  again  forced  to  enter 
what  he  calls  "the  abyss"  in  the  battle  for  the  island  of  Okinawa  —  the 
gateway  to  Japan.  Glenn  Frazier  of  Alabama,  one  of  168,000  Allied 
prisoners  of  war  still  in  Japanese  hands,  celebrates  the  arrival  of  earner 
planes  overhead,  but  despairs  of  ever  getting  out  of  Japan  alive. 

Iiid- April,  Americans  are  shocked  by  news  bulletins  announcing  that  President  Roosevelt  is  dead;  many  do  not  even  know 
Iname  of  their  new  president,  Harry  Truman.  Meanwhile,  in  Europe,  as  Allied  forces  rapidly  push  across  Germany  from  the 

and  west,  American  and  British  troops,  including  Burnett  Miller  of  Sacramento,  Dwain  Luce  of  Mobile  and  Ray  Leopold  of 
rerbury,  discover  for  themselves  the  true  horrors  of  the  Nazis'  industrialized  barbarism  —  at  Buchenwald,  Ludwigslust, 

hau,  Hadamar,  Mauthausen  and  hundreds  of  other  concentration  camps. 

no  illy,  on  May  8,  with  their  country  in  ruins  and  their  fuhrer  dead  by  his  own  hand,  the  Nazis  surrender.  But  as  Eugene  Sledge 
! embers,  to  the  Marines  and  soldiers  still  fighting  in  the  Pacific,  "No  one  cared  much.  Nazi  Germany  might  as  well  have  been 
he  moon."  The  battle  on  Okinawa  grinds  on  until  June,  and  when  it  is  finally  over,  92,000  Japanese  soldiers,  as  well  as  tens  of 
jsands  of  Okinawan  civilians,  have  been  killed.  Okinawa  is  also  the  worst  battle  of  the  Pacific  for  the  Americans,  and,  as  they 
we  to  move  on  to  Japan  itself,  still  more  terrible  losses  seem  inevitable.  Allied  leaders  at  Potsdam  set  forth  the  terms  under 
ch  they  will  agree  to  end  the  war,  but  for  most  of  Japan's  rulers,  despite 
agony  their  people  are  enduring,  unconditional  surrender  remains  tin- 
ikable. 

;n,  on  August  6,  1945,  under  orders  from  President  Truman,  an  Ameri- 

plane  drops  a  single  atomic  bomb  on  the  city  of  Hiroshima,  obliterating 
300  men,  women  and  children  in  an  instant;  100,000  more  die  of  burns 

radiation  within  days;  another  100,000  will  succumb  to  radiation 
soning  over  the  next  five  years.  Two  days  later,  Russia  declares  war 
inst  Japan.  On  August  9,  a  second  American  atomic  bomb  destroys  the 

of  Nagasaki;  the  rulers  of  Japan  decide  at  last  to  give  up  —  and  the 
atest  cataclysm  in  history  comes  to  an  end. 


the  following  months  and  years,  millions  of  young  men  return  home  —  to 
k  up  the  pieces  of  their  lives  and  to  try  to  learn  how  to  live  in  a  world 
hout  war. 


don't  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  good  war. 
There  are  sometimes  necessary  wars.  And  I  think 
one  might  say  'just'  wars.  I  never  questioned 
the  necessity  of  that  war.  And  I  still  do  not 
question  it.  It  was  something 
that  had  to  be  done." 

-  SAM  HYNES 


Be  more 


*> 


above:  Okinawa,  May  1945. 
"urtesy  of  the  National  Archives 


ESSAY 


DISASTER 
CAPITALISM 

The  new  economy  of  catastrophe 
B;y  Naomi  Klein 


Only  a  crisis — actual  or  perceived — produces  real  change.  When  that  crisis  occurs, 
the  actions  that  are  taken  depend  on  the  ideas  that  are  lying  around. 

— Milton  Friedman 
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_hree  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  Bagh- 
dad on  assignment  for  this  magazine,  I  paid  an  early-morning  visit  to 
Khadamiya,  a  mostly  Shiite  area.  An  Iraqi  colleague  had  heard  that  part  of 
the  neighborhood  had  flooded  the  night  before,  as  it  did  regularly.  When  we 
arrived,  the  streets  were  drenched  in  slick  green-blue  liquid  that  was  bub- 
bling up  from  sewage  pipes  beneath  exhausted  asphalt.  A  family  invited  us 
to  see  what  the  frequent  floods  had  done  to  their  once  lovely  home.  The  walls 
were  moldy  and  cracked,  and  every  item — books,  photos,  sofas — was  caked 
in  the  algae-like  scum.  Out  back,  a  walled  garden  was  a  fetid  swamp,  with  a 
child's  swing  dangling  forlornly  from  a  dead  palm  tree.  "It  was  a  beautiful  gar- 
den," Durdham  Yassin,  the  owner,  told  us.  "I  grew  tomatoes." 

For  the  frequent  flooding,  Yassin  spread  the  blame  around.  There  was 
Saddam,  who  spent  oil  money  on  weapons  instead  of  infrastructure  during 
the  Iran-Iraq  War.  There  was  the  first  Gulf  War,  when  U.S.  missiles  struck 
a  nearby  electricity  plant,  knocking  out  power  to  the  sewage-treatment  fa- 
cility. Next  came  the  years  of  U.N.  sanctions,  when  city  workers  could  not 
replace  crucial  parts  of  the  sewage  system.  Then  there  was  the  2003  inva- 
sion, which  further  fried  the  power  grid.  And,  more  recently,  there  were  com- 
panies like  Bechtel  and  General  Electric,  which  were  hired  to  fix  this  mess, 
and  which  failed. 

Around  the  corner,  a  truck  was  idling  with  a  large  In  >se  down  a  manhole. 
"The  most  powerful  vacuum  loader  in  the  world,"  it  advertised,  in  English, 
on  its  side.  Yassin  explained  that  the  neighbors  had  pooled  their  money  to 
pay  the  company  to  suck  away  the  latest  batch  of  sludge,  a  costly  and  tem- 
porary solution.  The  mosque  had  helped,  too.  As  we  drove  away,  I  noticed 
that  there  were  similar  private  vacuum  trucks  on  every  other  block. 

Later  that  day  I  stopped  by  Baghdad's  world-famous  Green  Zone.  There, 
the  challenges  of  living  without  functioning  public  infrastructure  are  also 
addressed  by  private  actors.  The  difference  is  that  in  the  Green  Zone,  the 

Naomi  Klein's  most  recent  article  for  Harper's  Magazine,  "Baghdad  Year  Zero," 

appeared  in  the  September  2004  issue.  Her  new  hook,  The  Shock  Doctrine,  from 

which  this  essay  was  adapted,  was  just  published  by  Metropolitan  Books 


ESSAY      47 


Like  most  people,  i  thought 

the  divide  between  bao.i  [dad's 

green  .and  red  zones  was  a 

simple  by-prc  )i  )l  k  t  of  the  war 


solutions  actually  work.  The  enclave  has  its  own  electrical  grid,  its  own  p 
and  sanitation  systems,  its  own  oil  supply,  and  its  own  state-ol  the  art 
pital  with  pristine  operating  theaters  .ill  protected  by  walls  five  meters  t 
It  felt,  oddly,  like  a  giant  fortified  Carnival  Cruise  ship  parked  in  the 
die  of  a  sea  of  violence  and  despair,  the  boiling  Rvd  /one  that  is  Iraq.  I 
Could  get  on  hoard,  there  were  poolside  drinks,  had  Hollyvj 
movies,  and  Nautilus  machines.  It  you  were  not  anion,, 

E         chosen,  you  could  get  shot  just  for  standing  too  cl«j 
the  wall. 
verywhere  in  Iraq,  the  wildly  divergent  values  assigned  tc 
ferent  categories  of  people  are  on  crude  display.  Westerners  and 
Iraqi  colleagues  have  checkpoints  at  the  entrances  to  their  streets, 
walls  in  front  of  their  houses,  body  armor,  and  private  security  Lilian, 
call  at  all  hours.  They  travel  the  country  in  menacing  armored  coir, 
with  mercenaries  pointing  guns  out  the  windows  as  they  follow 
prime  directive  to  "protect  the  principal."  With  every  move  the\  hi 
cast  the  same  unapologetic  message:  We  are  the  chosen,  our  lives  ar 
finitely  more  precious  than  yours.  Middle-class  Iraqis,  meanwhile, 
to  the  next  rung  down  the  ladder:  they  can  afford  to  huy  protection 
local  militias,  they  are  aide  to  ransom  a  family  member  held  by  kid 
pers,  they  may  ultimately  escape  to  a  life  of  poverty  in  Jordan.  But, 
vast  majority  of  Iraqis  have  no  protection  at  all.  They  walk  the  st 
exposed  to  any  possible  ravaging,  with  nothing  between  them  anc 
next  car  bomb  but  a  thin  layer  of  fabric.  In  Iraq,  the  lucky  get  Kevlar 
rest  get  prayei  heads. 

Like  most  people,  1  saw  the  divide  between  Baghdad's  Green  and 
zones  as  a  simple  by-product  of  the  war:  This  is  what  happens  when  the 
est  country  in  the  world  sets  up  camp  in  one  of  the  poorest.  But  now 
ter  years  spent  visiting  other  disaster  zones,  from  post-tsunami  Sri  L 
to  post-Katrina  New  Orleans,  I've  come  to  think  of  these  Green  Zone    :. 
/one  worlds  as  something  else:  fast-forward  versions  of  what  "free  mat   fa 
forces  are  doing  to  our  societies  even  in  the  absence  of  war.  In  Iraq 
phones,  pipes,  and  roads  had  been  destroyed  by  weapons  and  trade 
bargi  ies.  In  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  including  the  United  States, 
have  been  demolished  by  ideology,  the  war  on  "big  government,"  th| 
ligion  of  tax  cuts,  the  fetish  for  privatization.  When  that  crumbling  ii 
structure  is  blasted  with  increasingly  intense  weather,  the  effects  can  1   tt 
devastating  as  war. 

Last  February,  for  instance,  Jakarta  suffered  one  of  these  predictable  d 
fers.  The  rains  had  come,  as  they  always  do,  hut  this  time  the  water  d 
drain  out  of  Jakarta's  famously  putrid  sewers,  and  half  the  city  filled  up  1 
swimming  pool.  There  were  mass  evacuations,  and  at  least  fifty-st 
people  were  killed.  No  bombs  or  trade  sanctions  were  needed  for  Jaka 
infrastructure  to  fail — in  fact,  the  steady  erosion  of  the  country's  pi 
sphere  had  taken  place  under  the  banner  of  "free  trade."  For  decs 
Washington-backed  structural-adjustment  programs  had  pamperec 
vestors  and  starved  public  services,  leading  to  such  cliches  of  lopsided 
velopment  as  glittering  shopping  malls  with  indoor  skating  finks  surro 
ed  by  moats  of  open  sewers.  Now  those  sewers  had  failed  completely. 

In  wealthier  countries,  where  public  infrastructure  was  far  more  robus 
lore  the  decline  began,  it  has  been  possible  to  delay  this  kind  of  reckot 
Politicians  have  been  tree  to  cut  taxes  and  rail  against  big  government 
as  their  constituents  drove  on,  studied  in,  and  drank  from  the  huge  pu 
w<  irks  pn  ijects  <  if  the  1 9  30s  and  1940s.  But  after  a  few  decades,  that  trick 
working.  The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  has  warned  that 
United  States  has  fallen  so  far  behind  in  maintaining  its  public  infrast 
ture — roads,  bridges,  schools,  dams — that  it  would  take  more  than  a  tri 
and  a  half  dollars  over  five  years  to  bring  it  back  up  to  standard.  This 
summer  those  statist  ics  came  to  life:  collapsing  bridges,  flooding  subways 
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nl   lg  steam  pipes,  and  the  still-unfolding  tragedy  that  began  when  New 
ns's  levees  broke. 

er  each  new  disaster,  it's  tempting  to  imagine  that  the  loss  of  life  and 
ctivity  will  finally  serve  as  a  wake-up  call,  provoking  the  political  class 
inch  some  kind  of  "new  New  Deal."  In  fact,  the  opposite  is  taking 
disasters  have  become  the  preferred  moments  for  advancing  a  vision 
ithlessly  divided  world,  one  in  which  the  very  idea  of  a  public  sphere 
)  place  at  all.  Call  it  disaster  capitalism.  Every  time  a  new  crisis  hits — 
vvhen  the  crisis  itself  is  the  direct  by-product  of  free-market  ideology — 
ar  and  disorientation  that  follow  are  harnessed  for  radical  social  and 
>mic  re-engineering.  Each  new  shock  is  midwife  to  a  new  course  of eco- 
:  shock  therapy.  The  end  result  is  the  same  kind  of  unapologetic  par- 
between  the  included  and  the  excluded,  the  protected  and  the  damned, 
s  on  display  in  Baghdad. 

nsider  the  instant  reactions  to  last  summer's  various  infrastructure  dis- 
.  Four  days  after  the  Minneapolis  bridge  collapsed,  a  Wall  Street  Jour- 
litorial  had  the  solution:  "tapping  private  investors  to  build  and  oper- 
iblic  roads  and  bridges,"  with  the  cost  made  up  from  ever-escalating  tolls, 
heavy  rain  caused  the  shutdown  of  New  York  City's  subway  lines,  the 
fork  Sun  ran  an  editorial  under  the  headline  "Sell  the  Subways."  It  called 
dividual  train  lines  to  compete  against  one  another,  luring  customers 
he  safest,  driest  service — and  "charging  higher  fares  when  the  competing 
stingier  on  their  investments,  were  shut  down  with  tracks  under  wa- 
it's not  hard  to  imagine  what  this  free  market  in  subways  would  look 
ligh-speed  lines  ferrying  commuters  from  the  Upper  West  Side  to  Wall 
t,  while  the  trains  serving  the  South  Bronx  wouldn't  just  continue 
long  decay — they  would  simply  drown. 

ie  same  week  as  the  bridge  collapse,  hysteria  erupted  over  canceled 
s  and  delays  at  London's  Heathrow  airport,  prompting  The  Economist  to 
nd  "radical  reform"  of  the  "grubby,  cramped"  facility.  London's  airports 
;ready  privatized,  but  now,  according  to  the  magazine,  they  should  be 
ulated,  allowing  terminals  to  compete  against  one  another:  "different  firms 
I  provide  different  forms  of  security  checks,  some  faster  and  dearer  than 
s."  Meanwhile,  in  New  Orleans,  schools  were  getting  ready  to  reopen 
11.  More  than  half  the  city's  students  would  be  attending  newly  mint- 
arter  schools,  where  they  would  enjoy  small  classes,  well-trained  teach- 
nd  refurbished  libraries,  thanks  to  special  state  and  foundation  funding 
tng  into  what  the  New  York  Times  has  described  as  "the  nation's  pre- 
ent  laboratory  for  the  widespread  use  of  charter  schools."  But  charters 
nly  for  the  students  who  are  admitted  to  the  system — an  educational 
n  Zone.  The  rest  of  New  Orleans's  public-school  students — many  of  them 
special  emotional  and  physical  needs,  almost  all  of  them  African  Amer- 
are  dumped  into  the  pre-Katrina  system:  no  extra  money,  overcrowded 
rooms,  more  guards  than  teachers.  An  educational  Red  Zone, 
ther  institutions  that  had  attempted  to  bridge  the  gap  between  New  Or- 
s  super-rich  and  ultra-poor  were  also  under  attack:  thousands  of  units 
?sidized  housing  were  slotted  for  demolition,  and  Charity  Hospital,  the 
largest  public-health  facility,  remained  shuttered.  The  original  disaster 
reated  and  deepened  by  public  infrastructure  that  was  on  its  last  legs;  in 
ears  since,  the  disaster  itself  has  been  used  as  an  excuse  to  finish  the  job. 

•lere  will  be  more  Katrinas.  The  bones  of  our  states — so  frail  and  aging — 
ceep  getting  buffeted  by  storms  both  climatic  and  political.  And  as  key 
;s  of  the  infrastructure  are  knocked  out,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  they 

\ese  solutions  seemed  to  present  themselves  with  uncanny  speed,  it  is  largely  because 
ungton's  think  tanks  have  been  on  such  an  aggressive  campaign  to  privatize  the  essential 
ions  of  the  state.  As  a  May  2007  cover  story  in  Business  Week  explained,  "In  the 
tear,  banks  and  private  investment  firms  have  fallen  in  love  with  public  infrastructure . 
're  smitten  by  the  rich  cash  flows  that  roads ,  bridges ,  airports ,  parking  garages  and  ship' 
Jorts  generate — and  the  monopolistic  advantages  that  keep  those  cash  flows  as  steady 
icating  heart.  .  .  .  Investors  can't  get  m  fast  enough." 


Jtions  hy  John  Rittcr 


Every  time  a  new  crisis  hits, 
the  fear  and  disorientation 
that  follow  lead  to  radical 
economic  re-engineering 
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THE  DISASTER-CAPITALISM 

COMPLEX  AIMS,  ULTIMATELY,  TO 

REPLACE  THE  STATE  WIT1 1  ITS 

( )WN  PROFITABLE  ENTERPRISES 


will  be  repaired  or  rebuilt,  .ir  least  not  as  they  were  before.  More  likely! 
will  be  left  to  rot,  with  the  well-oft  withdrawing  into  gated  communities^ 
needs  met  by  private  suppliers. 

Not  so  long  ago,  disasters  were  periods  of  social  leveling,  rare  moment 
atomized  communities  put  divisions  aside  and  pulled  together.   I  <  ida 
are  moments  when  we  are  hurled  further  apart,  when  we  lurch  into 
cally  segregated  future  where  some  of  us  will  fall  off  the  map  and  oth(f 
cend  to  a  parallel  privatized  state,  one  equipped  with 

A  paved  highways  and  skyways,  sate  bridges,  boutique  cl 
schools,  fast-lane  airport  terminals,  and  deluxe  subway 
s  Iraq  and  New  l  Means  both  reveal,  the  markets  opened  up  by 
aren't  only  the  roads,  schools,  and  oil  wells;  the  disasters  themselves  ar 
jor  new  markets.  The  military-industrial  complex  that  Dwight  D.  Eiseri 
ei  warned  against  in  1961  has  expanded  and  morphed  into  what  is  hex 
derstood  as  a  disaster-capitalism  complex,  in  which  all  conflict 
disaster-related  functions  (waging  war,  securing  borders,  spying  on  citi:ei| 
building  cities,  treating  traumatized  soldiers)  can  be  performed  by  corporc 

at  a  profit.  And  this  complex 


■ 


arished  merely  to  feed  off  the 
the  way  traditional  military  coi 
tors  do;  it  aims,  ultimately,  to  re 
core  functions  of  government  wi 
own  profitable  enterprises,  as  it  c 
Baghdad's  Green  Zone 

It  happened  in  New  Orh 
Within  weeks  of  Hurricane  Kat 
the  Gulf  Coast  became  a  dom  ? 
laboratory  for  the  same  kind  of 
ernment  nin  by  conttactots  tha" 
pioneered  in  Iraq.  The  compq 
that  snatched  up  the  biggest 
ttacts  were  the  familiar  Bag! 
gang:  Halliburton's  KBR  uni 
ceived  a  $60  million  contract  t 
construct  militaty  bases  along 
coast.  Blackwater  was  hired  to  pn 
FEMA  operations,  with  the  cor 
ny  billing  an  average  of  $950  a 
per  guard.  Parsons,  infamous  fc 
sloppy  work  in  Iraq,  was  brougfl 
for  a  major  bridge-construction  fj 
ect  in  Mississippi.  Fluor,  Shaw,  Bechtel,  CH2M  Hill — all  top  contracto] 
Iraq — were  handed  contracts  on  the  Gulf  Coast  to  provide  mobile  he  nin 
evacuees  just  ten  days  after  the  levees  broke.  Their  contracts  ended  up  t< 
ing  $3.4  billion,  no  open  bidding  required.  To  spearhead  its  Katrina  opera 
Shaw  hired  the  former  head  of  the  U.S.  Army's  Iraq  reconstruction  office 
or  sent  its  senior  project  manager  from  Iraq  to  the  flood  zone.  "Our  rebi 
ing  work  in  Iraq  is  slowing  down,  and  this  has  made  some  people  availabl 
respond  to  our  work  in  Louisiana,"  a  company  representative  explained. 
Allbaugh,  whose  company,  New  Bridge  Strategies,  had  promised  to  bi 
Wal-Mart  and  7-Eleven  to  Iraq,  was  the  lobbyist  in  the  middle  of  many  of 
deals.  The  feeling  that  the  Iraq  wat  had  somehow  just  been  tranchised  wa 
striking  that  some  of  the  mercenary  soldiers,  fresh  from  Baghdad,  were  r 
ing  trouble  adjusting.  When  David  Enders,  a  reporter,  asked  an  armed  gi 
i  mtside  a  New  Orleans  hotel  if  there  had  been  much  action,  he  replied,  "N< 
It's  pretty  Green  Zone  here." 

Since  then,  privatized  disaster  response  has  become  one  of  the  hottest 
dustries  in  the  South.  Just  one  year  after  Hurricane  Katrina,  a  slew  of  new  j 
porations  had  entered  the  market,  promising  safety  and  security  should 
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Source  photograph  by  FEMA  News  P 


3ig  One  hit.  One  of  the  more  ambitious  ventures  was  launched  by  a  char- 
■  service  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida.  Help  Jet  bills  itself  as  "the  world's 
urricane  escape  plan  that  turns  a  hurricane  evacuation  into  a  jet-setter 
ion."  When  a  storm  is  coming,  the  charter  company  books  holidays  for 
mbers  at  five-star  golf  resorts,  spas,  or  Disneyland.  With  the  reservations 
,  the  evacuees  are  then  whisked  out  of  the  hurricane  zone  on  a  luxury 
^o  standing  in  lines,  no  hassle  with  crowds,  just  a  first  class  experience 
urns  a  problem  into  a  vacation —  Enjoy  the  feeling  of  avoiding  the  usu- 
rricane  evacuation  nightmare."  For  the  people  left  behind,  there  is  a  dif- 
t  kind  of  privatized  solution.  In  2006,  the  Red  Cross  signed  a  new 
:er-response  partnership  with  Wal-Mart.  "It's  all  going  to  be  private  en- 
se  before  it's  over,"  said  Billy  Wagner,  chief  of  emergency  management 
ie  Florida  Keys.  "They've  got  the  expertise.  They've  got  the  resources." 
as  speaking  at  the  National  Hurricane  Conference  in  Orlando,  Florida, 
-growing  annual  trade  show  for  the  companies  selling  everything  that 
t  come  in  handy  during  the  next  disaster.  Dave  Blandford,  an  exhibitor 
ing  off  his  "self-heating  meals"  at  the  conference,  observed:  "Some  folks 
said,  'Man,  this  is  huge  business — this  is  my  new  business.  I'm  not  in  the 
:x  leaping  business  anymore;  I'm  going  to  be  a  hurricane-debris  contractor.'" 
M  juch  of  the  parallel  disaster  economy  has  been  built  with  taxpayers'  mon- 
;ot  hianks  to  the  boom  in  privatized  war-zone  reconstruction.  The  giant 
K  -actors  that  have  served  as  "the  primes"  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  have  spent 
portions  of  their  income  from  government  contracts  on  their  own  cor- 
:e  overhead — between  20  and  55  percent,  according  to  a  2006  audit  of 
contractors.  Much  of  those  funds  has,  quite  legally,  gone  into  huge  in- 
nents  in  corporate  equipment,  such  as  Bechtel's  battalions  of  earth 
its,  Halliburton's  fleets  of  planes  and  trucks,  and  the  surveillance  archi- 
'"  ire  built  by  L-3,  CACI,  and  Booz  Allen.  Most  dramatic  has  been  Black- 
r's  investment  in  its  paramilitary  infrastructure.  Founded  in  1996,  the  corn- 
has  used  its  steady  stream  of  contracts  to  build  up  a  private  army  of  20,000 
all  mercenary  soldiers  and  a  military  base  in  North  Carolina  worth  be- 
n  $40  million  and  $50  million.  It  reportedly  has  the  ability  to  field  mas- 
humanitarian  operations  faster  than  the  Red  Cross,  and  boasts  a  fleet  of 
aft  ranging  from  helicopter  gunships  to  a  Boeing  767. 2 
[ackwater  has  been  called  "al  Qaeda  for  the  good  guys"  by  its  right-wing 
irers.  It's  a  striking  analogy.  Wherever  the  disaster-capitalism  complex 
landed,  it  has  produced  a  proliferation  of  armed  groups  that  operate 
;de  the  state.  That  is  hardly  a  surprise:  when  countries  are  rebuilt  by  people 
don't  believe  in  governments,  the  states  they  build  are  invariably  weak, 
creating  a  market  for  alternative  security  forces,  whether 
Hezbollah,  Blackwater,  the  Mahdi  Army,  or  the  gang  down 
the  street  in  New  Orleans. 


he  reach  of  the  disaster  industry  extends  far  beyond  policing.  When 
contractor  infrastructure  built  up  during  the  Bush  years  is  looked  at  as 
b.ole,  what  we  see  is  a  fully  articulated  state-within-a-state  that  is  as 
cular  and  capable  as  the  actual  state  is  frail  and  feeble.  This  corporate 
low-state  has  been  built  almost  exclusively  with  public  resources,  including 
training  of  its  staff:  90  percent  of  Blackwater's  revenues  come  from  state 
tracts,  and  the  majority  of  its  employees  are  former  politicians,  soldiers, 
civil  servants.  Yet  the  vast  infrastructure  is  all  privately  owned  and 
trolled.  The  citizens  who  funded  it  have  absolutely  no  claim  to  this 
dlel  economy  or  its  resources. 

ne  of  the  most  alarming  aspects  of  this  industry  is  how  unabashedly  partisan  it  is. 
kwater,  for  instance,  is  closely  aligned  with  the  anti-abortion  movement  and  other 
-wing  causes.  It  donates  almost  exclusively  to  the  Republican  Party,  rather  than 
ing  its  bets  like  most  big  corporations.  Halliburton  sends  93  percent  of  its  campaigti 
ributions  to  Republicans;  Fluor,  78  percent.  Is  it  far-fetched  to  imagine  a  day  when 
ical  parties  will  hire  these  companies  to  spy  on  their  rivals  during  an  election  cam- 
-or  to  engage  in  covert  operations  too  shady  even  for  the  CJA> 


The  vast  infrastructure  of 
the  disaster  industry,  built 
up  with  taxpayers'  money,  is 
all  privately  controlled 
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The  companies  at  the  heart 

of  the  disaster  (  x  )mplex 

increasingly  see  the  state  and 

nonprofits  as  competitors 


The  actual  state,  meanwhile,  has  lost  the  ability  to  perform  its  core  f 
tions  without  the  help  of  contractors.  Its  own  equipment  is  out  of  date, 
the  best  experts  have  fled  to  the  private  sector.  When  Katrina  hit,  FEMA 
to  lure  a  contractor  to  award  contracts  to  contractors.  Similarly,  whi 
came  rime  to  update  the  Arim  manual  on  the  rules  for  dealing  with  contrac 
the  Army  outsourced  the  job  to  one  of  its  major  contractors,  MPRI,  Fee 
it  no  longer  had  the  in-house  expertise.  The  CIA  has  lost  so  num  stafft 
the  privatized  spy  sector  that  it  has  had  to  Far  contrac  tors  from  recruitij 
the  agency  dining  room.  "One  recently  retired  case  officer  said  he  had 
approached  twice  while  in  line  for  coffee,"  reported  the  Los  Angeles  Ti| 
And  when  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security  decided  it  needed  to 
"virtual  fences"  on  the  U.S.  borders  with  Mexico  and  Canada,  Michael  P. 
son,  deputy  secretary  of  the  department,  told  contractors,  "This  is  an  ui 
al  invitation — We're  asking  you  to  come  hack  and  tell  us  how  to  do  our 
ness."The  department's  inspector  general  explained  that  I  lomeland  Sec 
"does  not  have  the  capacity  needed  to  effectively  plan,  oversee,  and  exe! 
the  [Secure  Border  Initiative]  program." 

hinder  George  W.  Bush,  the  state  still  has  all  the  trappings  of  a  go\j 
ment — the  impressive  buildings,  presidential  press  briefings,  p 
battles — hut  it  no  more  does  the  actual  work  of  go 

T^  ing  than  the  employees  at  Nike's  Bcaverton,  Orej 
campus  stitch  running  shoes. 
he  implications  of  the  decision  by  the  current  crop  of  politicia;  ., 
systematically  outsource  their  elected  responsibilities  will  reach  farbeyc  ; 
single  administration.  Once  a  market  has  been  created,  it  needs  to  be  prote 
The  companies  at  the  heart  of  the  disaster-capitalism  complex  increas 
regard  both  the  state  and  nonprofits  as  competitors;  from  the  corporate 
spective,  whenever  governments  or  charities  fulfill  their  traditional 
they  are  denying  contractors  work  that  could  be  performed  at  a  profit 

"Neglected  Defense:  Mobilizing  the  Private  Sector  to  Support  H( 
land  Security,"  a  2006  report  whose  advisory  committee  included  son! 
the  largest  corporations  in  the  sector,  warned  that  "the  compassio 
federal  impulse  to  provide  emergency  assistance  to  the  victims  of  disa 
affects  the  market's  approach  to  managing  its  exposure  to  risk."  Publi 
by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  report  argued  that  if  pe 
know  the  government  will  come  to  the  rescue,  they  have  no  incentn 
pay  tor  protection.  In  a  similar  vein,  a  year  atter  Katrina,  CEOs  from 
ty  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  United  States  joined  together  u 
the  umbrella  of  the  Business  Roundtable,  which  includes  in  its  men 
ship  Fluor,  Bechtel,  and  Chevron.  The  group,  calling  itself  Partnershi 
Disaster  Response,  complained  of  "mission  creep"  by  the  nonprofit  sfl 
in  the  aftermath  of  disasters.  The  mercenary  firms,  meanwhile,  have  1 
loudly  claiming  that  they  are  better  equipped  than  the  U.N.  to  engaf1 
peacekeeping  in  Darfur. 

Much  of  this  new  aggressiveness  flows  from  suspicion  that  the  goldei, 
of  bottomless  federal  contracts  might  not  last  much  longer.  The  U.S. ' 
ernmenr  is  barreling  toward  an  economic  crisis,  thanks  in  no  small  pa 
the  deficit  spending  that  has  bankrolled  the  privatized  disaster  econ<l 
Sooner  rather  than  later,  the  contracts  are  likely  to  dip  significantly.  In 
2006  defense  analysts  began  predicting  that  the  Pentagon's  acquisit 
budget  could  shrink  by  as  much  as  25  percent  in  the  coming  decade. 

When  the  disaster  bubble  bursts,  firms  such  as  Bechtel,  Fluor,  and  Bl 
water  will  lose  much  of  their  primary  revenue  streams.  They  will  still 
all  the  high-tech  equipment  bought  at  taxpayer  expense,  but  they  will  :| 
to  find  a  new  business  model,  a  new  way  to  cover  their  high  costs.  The  ' 
phase  of  the  disaster-capitalism  complex  is  all  too  clear:  with  emergei 
on  the  rise,  government  no  longer  able  to  foot  the  bill,  and  citizens  strj 
ed  by  their  hollow  state,  the  parallel  corporate  state  will  rent  hack  its  d] 
ter  infrastructure  to  whoever  can  afford  it,  at  whatever  price  the  m 
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this  24-lecture  series  on  the 
ltimate  beginnings.  A  great 
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dentists  may  be  closing  in  on 
answets  to  the  most  basic  ques- 
tions about  the  nature  of  life: 
t  is  it?  How  did  it  begin?  And  does 
st  elsewhere  besides  Earth? 

ou  can  follow  this  thrilling  scien- 
detective  story  in  24  richly  detailed 
res  delivered  by  Professor  Robert 
lazen  of  George  Mason  University, 
of  the  nation's  foremost  science 
ators  and  a  member  of  the  NASA 
t  that  is  studying  the  origins  of  life 
ie  universe. 

he  Origins  of  Life  takes  you  from 
ial  experiments  in  the  19th  century 
showed  that  the  molecules  of  life 
no  different  from  other  chemicals, 
he  increasingly  detailed  picture  in 
20th  century  of  how  the  chemistry 
fe  works,  to  the  near  certainty  that 
Ust  century  will  see  spectacular  and 
redictable  advances  in  our  under- 
ding  of  how  life  began. 

ou  will  discover  how  scientists  are 
:matically  building  a  picture  of  the 
:ess  by  which  chemical  reactions  on 
sarly  Earth  eventually  led  to  the  first 
:arance  of  the  DNA-protein  world 
remains  the  fundamental  basis  of 
fe  today. 

ou  will  also  learn  about  classic 
:riments  that  were  wild  ideas  in  their 
i  time,  such  as  Louis  Pasteur's  mid- 
0s  proof  that  life  does  not  spread 
pontaneous  generation,  and  Stanley 
ler's  1953  experiment  showing  that 
ask  containing  simple  atmospheric 
:s  yields  a  rich  "soup"  of  organic 
ecules  when  lightning-like  sparks 
introduced. 

Vnd  you'll  hear  about  celebrated  con- 
'ersies  such  as  the  debate  over  fossils 
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from  Mars.  In  1996  NASA  announced 
the  discovery  of  fossil  life  forms  in  a 
Martian  meteorite.  Dr.  Hazen  describes 
the  exhaustive  battery  of  tests  that  sup- 
ported the  claims  and  the  detailed  coun- 
ter arguments  marshaled  by  skeptics. 
Dr.  Hazen  also  discusses  the  hypothesis 
that  life  is  a  common  phenomenon 
throughout  the  cosmos. 

As  you  listen  you  will  be  amazed, 
enlightened,  tantalized,  and  sometimes 
baffled.  "But  by  the  time  you're  through 
with  this  lecture  series,"  promises  Dr. 
Hazen,  "you'll  be  poised  to  share  in  all 
the  incredible  discoveries  that  are  about 
to  come.  And  I  absolutely  guarantee 
there  will  be  exciting  discoveries  in  the 
quest  for  life's  origin." 
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ever  less  than  completely  satisfying,  you 
may  exchange  it  for  another  or  we  will 
refund  your  money  promptly. 
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Images  of  people  stranded 

on  rooftops  in  new  orleans 

foreshadow  a  collective 

future  of  disaster  apartl  ieid 
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will  bear.  For  sale  will  be  everything  from  helicopter  rules  oft  rm  it  tops  t  > 


ing  water  to  beds  in  shelters 

Wealth  already  provides  an  escape  hatch  from  most  disasters — i 
early-warning  systems  for  tsunami-prone  regions  and  stockpiles  of  Tarn 
the  next  outbreak.  It  buys  bottled  water,  generators,  satellite  phones,  aiw 
a-cops.  During  the  Israeli  attack  on  Lebanon  in  2006,  the  U.S.  goven 
initially  tried  to  charge  American  citizens  tor  the  cost  o!  their  own  e\ 
tion,  though  it  was  eventually  forced  to  hack  down.  It  we  continue  in  tl 
lection,  the  images  of  people  stranded  on  New  Orleans  rooftops  «i 
only  have  been  a  glimpse  of  America's  unresolved  past  of  racial  inequali 
will  also  have  foreshadowed  a  collective  future  of  disaster  apartheid,  in  \| 
survival  is  determined  primarily  by  one's  ability  to  pay. 

Perhaps  part  of  the  reason  so  man)  of  our  elites,  both  political  and  c 
rate,  are  so  sanguine  about  climate  change  is  that  they  are  confident  the 
be  able  to  buy  their  way  out  of  the  worst  of  it.  This  may  also  partially  ex 
why  so  many  Bush  supporters  are  Christian  end-timers.  It's  not  just  that 
need  to  believe  there  is  an  escape  hatch  from  the  world  they  are  creating 
that  the  Rapture  is  a  parable  for  what  they  are  building  down 
on  Earth — a  system  thai  invites  destruction  and  disaster, 
swoops  in  with  private  helicopters  and  airlifts  them  and 
friends  to  divine  safety 


A 
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contractors  rush  to  develop  alternative  stable  sources  of 
enue,  one  avenue  of  business  is  in  disaster-proofing  other  corporations, 
was  Paul  Bremer's  line  of  work  before  he  became  Bush's  proconsul  in  Iraq: 
ing  multinationals  into  security  bubbles  able  to  function  smoothly  even 
-tales  in  which  they  are  doing  business  crumble  around  them.  The  ear    i 
suits  can  he  seen  in  the  lobbies  of  many  office  buildings  in  New  York  or 
don — airport-style  check-ins  complete  with  photo-ID  requirements  an 
ray  machines — but  the  industry  has  far  greater  ambitions,  including  priva 
global  communications  networks,  emergency  health  and  electricity  serv] 
and  the  ability  to  locate  and  provide  transportation  for  a  global  workfon 
the  midst  of  a  major  disaster.  Another  potential  growth  area  identified  b\ 
disaster-capitalism  complex  is  municipal  government:  the  contracting  o 
police  and  fire  departments  to  private  security  companies.  "What  they  d 
the  military  in  downtown  Fallujah,  they  can  do  for  the  police  in  downt 
Reno,"  a  spokesperson  tor  Lockheed  Martin  said  in  November  2004- 

The  contracting  industry  predicts  that  these  new  markets  will  expand 
matically  over  the  next  decade.  A  frank  vision  of  where  these  trench 
leading  is  provided  by  John  Robh,  a  former  covert-action  mission  conn, 
der  with  Delta  Force  turned  management  consultant.  In  a  widely  circuU  A 
manifesto  tor  Fast  Company  magazine,  he  describes  the  "end  result"  of  thel  ,:> 
on  terror  as  "a  new,  more  resilient  approach  to  national  security,  one  built 
around  the  state  but  around  private  citizens  and  companies —  Security 
become  a  function  of  where  you  live  and  whom  you  work  for,  much  as  he 
care  is  allocated  already." 

Robb  writes,  "Wealthy  individuals  and  multinational  corporations  wil 
the  first  to  bail  out  of  our  collective  system,  opting  instead  to  hire  private  i 
itary  companies,  such  as  Blackwater  and  Triple  Canopy,  to  protect  tli( 
homes  and  facilities  and  establish  a  protective  perimeter  around  daily  life, 
allel  transportation  networks — evolving  out  of  the  time-share  aircraft  C( 
panics  such  as  Warren  Buffett's  Netjets — will  cater  to  this  group,  leapfi 
ging  its  members  from  one  secure,  well-appointed  lily  pad  to  the  next." 
elite  world  is  already  largely  in  place,  but  Robb  predicts  that  the  middle  c 
will  soon  follow  suit,  "forming  suburban  collectives  to  share  the  costs  of| 
curity."  These  '"armored  suburbs'  will  deploy  and  maintain  backup  gent 
ti  irs  and  communications  links"  and  be  patrolled  by  private  militias  "that  h. 
received  corporate  training  and  boast  their  own  state-of-the-art  emergei 
response  systems." 

In  other  words,  a  world  of  suburban  Green  Zones.  As  tor  those  outside  < 


,t0|j  i  perimeter,  "they  will  have  to  make  do  with  the  remains  of  the  national 
i.  They  will  gravitate  to  America's  cities,  where  they  will  he  subject  to 

Hi  tous  surveillance  and  marginal  or  nonexistent  services.  For  the  poor, 

*!  will  be  no  other  refuge."  The  future  Robb  describes  sounds  very  much 
le  present  in  New  Orleans,  where  two  very  different  kinds  of  gated 

;m  unities  emerged  from  the  rubble.  On  the  one  hand  were  the  so-called 
\.-villes:  desolate,  out-of-the-way  trailer  camps  for  low-income  evacuees, 
)y  Bechtel  or  Fluor  subcontractors  and  administered  by  private  securi- 
ipanies  that  patrolled  the  gravel  lots,  restricted  visitors,  kept  journal- 
and  treated  survivors  like  criminals.  On  the  other  hand  were  the  gat- 

ni  nmunities  built  in  the  wealthy  areas  of  the  city  like  Audubon  and  the 
:n  District,  bubbles  of  functionality  that  seemed  to  have  seceded  from 
ite  altogether.  Within  weeks  of  the  storm,  residents  there  had  water  and 

it  ful  emergency  generators.  Their  sick  were  treated  in  private  hospitals, 
leir  children  went  to  private  or  charter  schools.  And  they  had  no  need 
blic  transit.  In  St.  Bernard  Parish,  a  New  Orleans  suburb,  DynCorp  had 
over  much  of  the  policing;  other  neighborhoods  hired  security  companies 
ly.  Between  the  two  kinds  of  privatized  city-states  was  the  New  Orleans 
version  of  the  Red  Zone,  where  the  murder  rate  soared  and 
neighborhoods  like  the  storied  Lower  Ninth  Ward  descend- 
ed into  a  postapocalyptic  no-man's-land. 


Outside  the  wealthy  suburbs, 
the  new  orleans  version  of 
the  red  zone  resembled  a  post- 
apocalyptic no-man's-land 
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nother  glimpse  of  a  disaster-apartheid  future  can  be  found  in  a 

hy  Republican  suburb  outside  Atlanta.  Its  residents  decided  that  they 

:ired  of  watching  their  property  taxes  subsidize 

)ls  and  police  in  the  county's  low-income 

in- American  neighborhoods.  They  voted  to  in- 
irate  as  their  own  city,  Sandy  Springs,  which 

!  spend  most  of  its  taxes  on  services  for  its 

)00  citizens  and  minimize  the  revenue  that 

i  be  redistributed  throughout  Fulton  County. 

)nly  difficulty  was  that  Sandy  Springs  had  no 

nment  structures  and  needed  to  build  them 

scratch — everything  from  tax  collection  to 

g  to  parks  and  recreation.  In  September  2005, 

lme  month  that  New  Orleans  flooded,  the  res- 
is  of  Sandy  Springs  were  approached  by  the 

ruction  and  consulting  giant  CH2M  Hill  with 

que  pitch:  Let  us  do  it  for  you.  For  the  starting 

of  $27  million  a  year,  the  contractor  pledged 

fid  a  complete  city  from  the  ground  up. 

few  months  later,  Sandy  Springs  became  the 

'contract  city."  Only  four  people  worked  di- 
/  for  the  new  municipality — everyone  else  was 
ltractor.  Rick  Hirsekorn,  heading  up  the  proj- 
3r  CH2M  Hill,  described  Sandy  Springs  as  "a 
i  sheet  of  paper  with  no  governmental  process- 
place."  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  re- 
id  that  "when  Sandy  Springs  hired  corporate 
:ers  to  run  the  new  city,  it  was  considered 
Id  experiment."  Within  a  year,  however, 
ract-city  mania  was  tearing  through  Atlanta's 
thy  suburbs,  and  it  had  become  "standard  pro- 
re  in  north  Fulton  [County]."  Neighboring  communities  took  their  cue 

Sandy  Springs  and  also  voted  to  become  stand-alone  cities  and  contract 
heir  government.  One  new  city,  Milton,  immediately  hired  CH2M  Hill 
^e  job — after  all,  it  had  the  experience.  Soon,  a  campaign  began  for  the 
corporate  cities  to  join  together  to  form  their  own  county.  The  plan  has 
untered  fierce  opposition  outside  the  proposed  enclave,  where  politicians 
hat  without  those  tax  dollars,  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  afford  their 
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It  was  formerly  believed  that 

generalized  mayhem  was  a 

drain  on  the  global  economy. 

that  truism  is  no  longer  true 


large  public  hospital  and  public  transit  system;  that  partitioning  the  cert 
would  create  a  failed  stale  on  the  one  hand  and  a  hyperserviced  one  o  * 
other.  What  they  were  describing  sounded  a  lot  like  New  Orleans  and" 
tie  like  Baghdad. 

In  these  wealthy  Atlanta  suburbs,  the  long  crusade  to  strip-mini 
state  is  nearing  completion,  and  it  is  particularly  fitting  that  the  new 
was  broken  by  CH2M  Hill.  The  corporation  was  a  multimillion-dollar 
tractor  in  Iraq,  paid  to  perform  the  core  government  function  of  ovj 
ing  other  contractors.  In  Sri  Lanka  after  the  tsunami,  it  not  only  had 
ports  and  bridges  but  was,  according  to  the  U.S.  State  Department 
sponsible  for  the  overall  management  of  the  infrastructure  program."  In 
Katnna  New  Orleans,  CH2M  Hill  was  awarded  $500  million  to 
FEMA-villes  and  was  put  on  standby  tor  the  next  disaster.  A  master  o 
vatizing  the  core  functions  of  the  state  during  extraordinary  circumsta* 
the  company  was  now  doing  the  same  under  ordinary  ( 

I~^  If  disasters  had  served  as  laboratories  of  extreme  privatiza 

J  the  testing  phase  was  clearly  over, 

or  decades,  the  conventional  wisdom  was  that  generalized  mayhen 
a  dram  on  the  global  economy.  Individual  shocks  and  crises  could  be 
nessed  as  leverage  to  force  open  new  markets,  of  course,  but  after  the  ii  ffl 
shock  had  done  its  work,  relative  peace  and  stability  were  required  for  :;f 
tained  economic  growth.  That  was  the  accepted  explanation  for  wh} 
Nineties  had  been  such  prosperous  years:  with  the  Cold  War  over,  econo 
were  liberated  to  concentrate  on  trade  and  investment,  and  as  countrie 
came  more  enmeshed  and  interdependent,  they  were  far  less  likely  to  b 
one  another. 

At  the  2007  World  Economic  Forum  in  Davos,  Switzerland,  however 
litical  and  corporate  leaders  were  scratching  their  heads  over  a  state  o    ' 
fairs  that  seemed  to  flout  this  conventional  wisdom.  It  was  being  callec 
"Davos  Dilemma,"  which  Financial  Times  columnist  Martin  Wolf  descr 
as  "the  contrast  between  the  world's  favourable  economics  and  troubles 
politics."  As  Wolf  put  it,  the  economy  had  faced  "a  series  of  shocks:  the  s 
market  crash  after  2000;  the  terrorist  outrages  of  September  11,  2001; 
in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq;  friction  over  US  policies;  a  jump  in  real  oil  pi 
to  levels  not  seen  since  the  1970s;  the  cessation  of  negotiations  in 
Doha  round  [of  WTO  talks];  and  the  confrontation  over  Iran's  nuclear 
bitions" — and  yet  it  found  itself  in  "a  golden  period  of  broadly  shared  grow  t 
Put  bluntly,  the  world  was  going  to  hell,  there  was  no  stability  in  sight,   i0 
the  global  economy  was  roaring  its  approval. 

This  puzzling  trend  has  also  been  observed  through  an  economic  ind' 
tor  called  "the  guns-to-caviar  index."  The  index  tracks  the  sales  of  fighter  M 
(guns)  and  executive  jets  (caviar).  For  seventeen  years,  it  generally  found 
when  fighter  jets  were  selling  briskly,  sales  of  luxury  executive  jets  w  §« 
down,  and  vice  versa:  when  executive-jet  sales  were  on  the  rise,  fighter-jet  - 
dipped.  Of  course,  a  handful  of  war  profiteers  always  managed  to  get  richf  '' 
selling  guns,  hut  they  were  economically  insignificant.  It  was  a  truism  of 
contemporary  market  that  you  couldn't  have  booming  economic  growtl  l'e 
the  midst  of  violence  and  instability. 

Except  that  the  truism  is  no  longer  true.  Since  2003,  the  year  of  the 
invasion,  the  index  has  found  that  spending  has  been  going  up  on  both  fif 
er  jets  and  executive  jets  rapidly  and  simultaneously,  which  means  that 
world  is  becoming  less  peaceful  while  accumulating  significantly  more  p 
it.  The  galloping  economic  growth  in  China  and  India  has  played  a  par 
the  increased  demand  for  luxury  items,  but  so  has  the  expansion  of  the  v  '■ 
row  military-industrial  complex  into  the  sprawling  disaster-capitalism  c< 
plex.  Today,  global  instability  does  not  just  benefit  a  small  group  of  a 
dealers;  it  generates  huge  profits  for  the  high-tech-homeland-security  sec 
for  heavy  construction,  for  private  health-care  companies,  for  the  oil  and(  1 
sectors — and,  of  course,  for  defense  contractors. 
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scale  of  the  revenues  at  stake  is  certainly  enough  to  fuel  an  eco- 
boom.  Lockheed  Martin,  whose  former  vice  president  chaired  the  Com- 
for  the  Liberation  of  Iraq,  which  loudly  agitated  for  the  invasion,  re- 
$25  billion  in  U.S.  government  contracts  in  2005  alone.  Democratic 
essman  Henry  Waxman  noted  that  the  sum  "exceeded  the  gross  do- 
product  of  103  countries,  including  Iceland,  Jordan,  and  Costa  Rica 
1]  was  also  larger  than  the  combined  budgets  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
ie  entire  legislative  branch  of  government."  Lockheed  itself  deserved 
haracterized  as  an  emerging  market.  Companies  like  Lockheed  (whose 
3rice  tripled  between  2000  and  2005 )  are  a  large  part  of  the  reason  why 
S.  stock  market  was  saved  from  a  prolonged  crash  following  Septem- 
.  While  conventional  stocks  have  underperformed,  the  Spade  De- 
Index,  "a  benchmark  for  defense,  homeland  security  and  aerospace 
"  went  up  76  percent  between  2001  and  2006 — while  Standard  6k  Poor's 
ti]   /erage  dropped  5  percent  in  that  same  period. 

1b  Davos  Dilemma  is  being  fueled  further  by  the  intensely  profitable  mod- 
rivatized  reconstruction  that  was  forged  in  Iraq.  Share  prices  of  heavy- 
•uction  companies,  which  include  the  big  engineering  firms  that  land 
no-bid  contracts  after  wars  and  natural  disasters,  went  up  300  percent 
en  2001  and  July  2007.  Reconstruction  is  now  such  big  business  that 
:ors  greet  each  new  disaster  with  the  excitement  of  hot  initial  public 
offerings:  $30  billion  for  Iraq  reconstruction,  $13  billion  for  tsunami 
struction,  $110  billion  for  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  Coast,  $7.6  bil- 
or  Lebanon. 

Torist  attacks,  which  used  to  send  the  stock  market  spiraling  downward, 
eceive  a  similarly  upbeat  market  reception.  After  September  11,  2001, 
ow  Jones  plummeted  685  points  as  soon  as  markets  reopened.  In  sharp 
ast,  on  July  7,  2005,  the  day  four  bombs  ripped  through  London's  pub- 
insportation  system,  killing  dozens  and  injuring  hundreds,  the  U.S. 
market  closed  higher  than  it  had  the  day  before,  with  the  Nasdaq  up 
.its.  A  year  later,  on  the  day  British  law-enforcement  agencies  arrested 
:y-four  suspects  who  had  allegedly  planned  to  blow  up  jetliners  headed 
:  United  States,  the  Nasdaq  closed  1 1.5  points  higher,  largely  thanks  to 
ig  homeland-security  stocks. 

ten  there  are  the  outrageous  fortunes  of  the  oil  sector — a  $40  billion 
in  2006  for  ExxonMobil  alone,  the  largest  profit  ever  recorded,  and  its 
igues  at  rival  companies  like  Chevron  were  not  far  behind.  Like  the  for- 
of  corporations  linked  to  defense,  heavy  construction,  and  homeland  se- 
,  those  of  the  oil  sector  improve  with  every  war,  terrorist  attack,  and  Cat- 
5  hurricane.  In  addition  to  reaping  the  short-term  benefits  of  high  prices 
d  to  uncertainty  in  key  oil-producing  regions,  the  oil  industry  has  con- 
ltly  managed  to  turn  disasters  to  its  long-term  advantage,  whether  by  en- 
g  that  a  large  portion  of  the  reconstruction  funds  in  Afghanistan  went  in- 
e  expensive  road  infrastructure  for  a  new  pipeline  (while  most  other 
r  reconstruction  projects  stalled),  or  by  pushing  for  a  new  investor-friend- 
law  in  Iraq  while  the  country  burned,  or  by  piggybacking  on  Hurricane 
ana  to  plan  the  first  new  refineries  in  the  United  States  since  the  Seven- 
The  oil  and  gas  industry  is  so  intimately  entwined  with  the  economy  of 
disaster — both  as  a  root  cause  behind  many  disasters  and  as  a 
beneficiary  from  them — that  it  deserves  to  be  treated  as  an 
honorary  adjunct  of  the  disaster-capitalism  complex. 


r 


recent  spate  of  disasters  has  translated  into  such  spectacular  prof- 
uat  many  people  around  the  world  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion:  the 
I  and  powerful  must  be  deliberately  causing  the  catastrophes  so  that  they 
[exploit  them.  In  July  2006,  a  national  poll  of  U.S.  residents  found  that 
p  than  a  third  of  respondents  believed  that  the  government  had  a  hand 
ie  9/1 1  attacks  or  took  no  action  to  stop  them  "because  they  wanted  the 
:ed  States  to  go  to  war  in  the  Middle  East."  Similar  suspicions  dog  most 


Terrorist  attacks,  which 
used  to  send  the  stock 
market  spiraling  downward, 
now  enjoy  upbeat  receptions 
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The  creeping  expansion  of 

the  disaster  industry  into  the 

media  may  prove  to  be  a  new 

kind  of  corporate  synergy 


of  the  catastrophes  of  re<  enl  years.  In  Louisiana  in  the  aftermath  of  Kn 

the  shelters  were  alive  with  rumors  that  the  levees  hadn't  broken  hut  hal 
covertly  blown  up  in  order  to  keep  the  rich  areas  dry  while  cleansing  t 
of  pom  people.  In  Sri  Lanka,  I  often  heard  that  the  tsunami  had  been 
by  underwater  explosions  del  on.it  ed  by  the  United  States  so  that  it  coin  J 
troops  into  Southeast  Asia  and  rake  full  control  over  the  region's  econ  t 

The  truth  is  at  once  less  sinister  and  more  dangerous.  An  econom 
tern  that  requires  constant  growth  while  bucking  almost  all  serious  att 
at  environmental  regulation  generates  a  steady  stream  of  disasters  all 
own,  whether  military,  ecological,  orhnanci.il.  The  appetite  for  easy, 
term  profits  ottered  by  purely  speculative  investment  has  turned  the 
currency,  and  real  estate  markets  into  crisis-creation  machines,  as  the 
financial  crisis,  the  Mexican  peso  crisis,  the  dot-com  collapse,  an 
subprime-mortgage  crisis  demonstrate.  Our  common  addiction  to  dirtvl 
renewable  energy  sources  keeps  other  kinds  of  emergencies  coming: 
al  disasters  (up  560  percent  suae  1975)  and  wars  waged  tor  control  over 
resources  (not  just  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  hut  lower-intensity  conflicts! 
as  those  in  C  blombia,  Nigeria,  and  Sudan),  which  in  turn  spawn  terrorist 
hack  (a  2007  study  calculated  that  the  number  of  terrorist  attacks  has  incil 
sevenfold  since  the  start  of  the  Iraq  war). 

Given  the  boiling  temperatures,  hoth  climatic  and  political,  future  \ 
ters  need  not  he  cooked  up  in  dark  conspiracies.  All  indications  are  tl 
we  simply  stay  the  current  course,  they  will  keep  coming  with  ever  mo 
rocious  intensity.  Disaster  generation  can  therefore  be  left  to  the  ma: 
invisible  hand.  This  is  one  area  in  which  it  actually  delivers. 

The  disaster-capitalism  complex  does  not  deliberately  scheme  to  d 
the  cataclysms  on  which  it  feeds  (though  Iraq  may  be  a  notable  except] 
but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  its  component  industries  work  very1 
indeed  to  make  sure  that  current  disastrous  trends  continue  unchallenged.  I 
oil  companies  have  bankrolled  the  climate-change-denial  movement  for ) 
ExxonMobil  alone  has  spent  an  estimated  $19  million  on  the  crusade  ove 
past  decade.  Although  the  phenomenon  is  well  known,  the  interplay  bet 
disaster  contractors  and  elite  opinion  makers  is  tar  less  understood.  Seven! 
fluential  Washington  think  tanks — including  the  National  Institute  for  ! 
lie  Policy  and  the  Center  for  Security  Policy — are  heavily  funded  by  wea 
and  homeland-security  contractors,  which  profit  directly  from  these  v. 
tutes'  ceaseless  portrayal  of  the  world  as  a  dark  and  menacing  place,  its  f 
hies  responsive  only  to  force.  The  homeland-security  sector  is  also  becor 
increasingly  integrated  with  media  corporations,  a  development  that  has 
wellian  implications.  In  2004  the  digital-communications  giant  LexisNexis 
$775  million  for  Seisint,  a  data-mining  company  that  works  closely  on 
veillance  with  federal  and  state  agencies.  That  same  year,  General  Elec 
which  owns  NBC,  purchased  InVision,  the  major  producer  of  controversial  h 
tech  bomb-detection  devices  used  in  airports  and  other  public  spa 
InVision  received  a  staggering  $  1 5  billion  in  homeland-security  contracts 
tween  2001  and  2006,  more  of  such  contracts  than  any  other  company. 

The  creeping  expansion  of  the  disaster-capitalism  complex  into  the  m< 
may  prove  to  he  a  new  kind  of  corporate  synergy,  one  building  on  the  vt 
cal  integration  that  became  so  popular  in  the  Nineties.  It  certainly  makes  so 
business  sense.  The  more  panicked  our  societies  become,  convinced  t! 
there  are  terrorists  lurking  in  every  mosque,  the  higher  the  news  ratings  s< 
the  more  hiometnc  IDs  and  liquid-explosive-detection  devices  the  com| 
sells,  and  the  more  high-tech  fences  it  builds.  If  the  dream  of  the  open,  I 
derless  "small  planet"  was  the  ticket  to  profits  during  the  Clinton  years, 
nightmare  of  the  menacing,  fortressed  Western  continents,  under  siege  fi 
jihadists  and  illegal  immigrants,  plays  the  same  role  in  the  new  millennii 

There  is  only  one  cloud  that  looms  over  the  thriving  disaster  econom 
from  weapons  to  oil  to  engineering  to  surveillance  to  patented  drugs.  It  is 
threatening  if  unlikely  scenario  that  this  latest  boom  could  somehow  be 
terrupted  by  an  outbreak  of  climatic  stability  and  geopolitical  peace 
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THE  RIVER  IS 
A  ROAD 

Searching  for  peace  in  Congo 
By  Bryan  Mealer 


Just  after  dawn  in  early  October  I  stood  on  the 
anks  of  Kinshasa's  commercial  port  and  stared 
into  a  wall  of  rippling  heat  that  danced  on  the  wa- 
ter. Enormous  cranes  loomed  like  giant  headless 
chickens  near  the  water's  edge,  and  beyond  them 
sat  the  triple-decker  tugboat  that  would  take  me 
up  the  Congo  River. 

The  captain  of  the  Ma'ungano  was  a  stout 
Frenchman  named  Albert-Henri  Buisine,  an  old 
soldier  who'd  been  raised  in  Congo  and  had 
spent  two  decades  in  the  service  of  Mobutu  Sese 
Seko,  the  dictator  whom  he  once  considered  his 
closest  friend,  a  genius  he  thought  the  world  was 
cruel  to  dismiss.  The  captain's  office  was  deco- 
rated with  maps  of  the  region's  many  rivers,  all 
eight  thousand  miles  of  which  snaked  and  splin- 
tered across  weathered  charts  on  the  walls.  Sit- 


ting behind  his  desk,  the  captain  explained  how 
the  war  had  closed  the  rivers  and  tributaries,  iso- 
lating millions  of  Congolese.  Soldiers  had  killed 
and  raped  in  the  villages,  so  the  people  had  es- 
caped to  the  capital,  leaving  behind  a  way  of 
life  they'd  nurtured  since  the  proud  days  of  the 
African  kingdoms.  Many  had  walked  hundreds 
of  miles  through  the  jungle,  leaving  their  dead 
along  the  trail.  'And  you  should  see  them  all 
now,"  the  captain  said.  "Starving  in  the  slums 
while  still  dreaming  of  the  forest." 

The  1996-2003  conflicts  had  sucked  in  six 
African  armies,  and  more  than  4  million  people 
had  died,  most  of  them  from  starvation  and  sick- 
ness as  villagers  fled  through  jungles  to  escape  the 
gunfire  and  pillage.  The  fighting  still  flared  in 
spurts  along  the  eastern  borders  near  Rwanda 


Bryan  Mealer's  book  about  Congo,  All  Things  Must  Fight  to  Live,  will  be  published  in  May  by  Bloomsbury  USA. 

Illustrations  by  Danijel  Zezelj. 
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and  Uganda,  but  most  oi  Congo  was  now  at 
peace.  In  July  the  country  had  even  held  presi- 
dential elections,  the  first  since  independence 
from  Belgium  in  I960. 

The  end  of  conflict  was  m^^l  news  for  the  riv- 
er and  the  forest,  the  captain  said,  because  things 
were  finally  beginning  to  heal.  Peace  and  elections 
had  given  people  a  sense  oi  confidence,  and  tor 
the  first  rime  in  a  century  a  dream  of  prosperity 
was  taking  hold  among  the  C  Congolese.  Boar  cap- 
tains were  braving  the  river,  people  were  return- 
ing home,  and  money  was  changing  hands.  As  for 
the  captain,  he'd  he  pushing  2,600  tons  of  freight 
on  two  barges  all  the  way  to  Kisangani,  which  is 
where  I  wanted  to  go. 

For  three  years  1  had  covered  the  bloody  af- 
tershocks of  the  conflict,  .is  a  freelanc  er  and  as  the 


Ihe  Congo  River  hooks  like  a  scythe 

over  the  equator  before  emptying  into 

the  Atlantic  at  a  rate  of  one  million 

cubic  feet  of  water  per  second 


Kinshasa  correspondent  tor  the  Associated  Tress. 
I  came  to  Congo  looking  tor  war  and  I  found  it, 
spending  every  waking  minute  engrossed  in  its 
senseless  death.  In  the  end,  all  the  blood  had 
gotten  to  me,  and  I  left  Congo  and  the  A  P.  But 
now,  with  peace  taking  hold,  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  some  hope  tor  this  damaged  country.  It  a  re- 
vival was  happening  along  the  river,  I  wanted  to 
see  it. 

1  had  already  spent  three  days  combing  the 
ports,  sucking  in  the  dust  and  exhaust  and  having 
no  luck  finding  a  ride,  discovering  I'd  just  missed 
one  boat  going  upriver  or  that  another  wasn't 
leaving  tor  weeks.  Now,  sitting  across  from  Buisine, 
1  was  so  relieved  that  I  started  to  gush,  explaining 
how  anxious  I  was  to  finally  pierce  the  interior  and 
be  with  the  people,  see  how  they  really  lived. 
"Live  instead  ot  die!"  I  said,  regrettably. 

"Bon,"  the  captain  said,  smiling,  and  walked 


around  the  desk.  "But  tell  me  some! 
Will  you  prefer  local  or  European  cui 
It's  important  I  give  the  chef  pi 

ot  notice." 


T 


h<  I  ongo  River,  like  the  rain  forest  it 
etrates,  is  the  second  largest  in  the  world; 
the  Amazon  carries  a  greater  volume  of  wai 
stretches  5,000  miles  from  the  country's  s( 
em  highlands  and  hooks  like  a  scythe  ove 
equator  before  emptying  into  the  Atlanta 
rate  ot  more  than  one  milium  cubic  feet  o 
ter  per  second.  The  sheer  force  oi  that  u 
has  created  grooves  in  the  ocean  floor  aim 
mile  deep. 

The  1,077-mile  trip  upriver  from  Kinshaj 
Kisangani  is  one  ot  the  world's  great  journe 
was  along  this  legendary  stretch  of  water 
Arab  slave  ships  once  sailed  with  human  c 
bound  tor  the  Middle  East;  here  rhat  Henry 
ton  Stanley  battled  cannibal  tribes  and  st; 
the  first  flags  tor  colonial  Belgium,  which  ruled, 
country  tor  almost  eight  decades,  killing  and 
turing  tens  of  millions  of  Congolese  for  the  i\ 
and  nihher  in  their  forests.  And  it  was  on  this  j 
nc\  m  1890  that  a  colonial  station  agent  naj 
Joseph  Conrad  witnessed  so  much  death  tha 
was  inspired  to  write  Heart  of  Darkness,  a 
scription  the  country  has  yet  to  live  down. 

I  was  traveling  with  Riccardo  Gangale,  a  pij  i 
tographer  based  in  Kigali,  Rwanda,  one  of  a  frj 
wheeling  fraternity  of  Italian  photographers  v 
usually  made  their  way  through  bloody  Cent  I 
Africa  on  motorcycles.  I'd  also  hired  a  fixer  in 
shasa  to  help  with  translations.  Severin  Mpiail 
was  an  electrical  engineer  warh  a  universit\ 
gree,  but  since  unemployment  was  nearly  Mr. 
solute,  he  was  now  working  with  foreign  joi 
nalists.  Severin  came  from  a  solidly  middle-cli 
family,  a  rarity  in  Congo.  His  father  was  a  banki. 
who'd  put  five  children  through  college.  Severn-- 
had  never  traveled  the  interior  of  his  own  cou§r 
try,  so  the  trip  was  as  much  an  adventure  for  hil-; 
as  it  was  for  me. 

Our  plan  was  to  ride  with  Buisine  as  far  1: 
Mbandaka,  about  five  days  upriver,  then  jumpii 
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eiiblic  barges  that  cruised  the  waters  carry - 
ulindreds  of  traders  on  their  decks.  We  had 
■  that  the  barges  were  crowded  and  filthy, 
jme  boats  were  marooned  on  sandbars  for 
and  others  sank  from  overcrowding  or  cob 
5  in  the  night.  Sanitary  conditions  were 
vith  most  barges  having  only  one  toilet  for 
Leds  of  people.  It  was  a  demoralizing  and  of- 
»]  ;adly  way  to  trade  and  travel,  but  the  re- 
:  Congolese  sucked  it  up  and  endured.  And 
uld  we. 

'    th  the  Ma'ungano  leaving  the  next  day,  we 
work  preparing  for  our  journey.  We  spent 
ltering  afternoon   in   Kinshasa's   central 
et,    purchasing    the    necessary    gear:    a 
ii   4e  orange  tarp  for  slapdash  shelters;  nylon 
foam  mattresses;  pots  and  pans;  plastic 
and  buckets;  pills  for  pain,  malaria,  and 
is;  and  dozens  of  cans  of  sardines,  beans, 
;orned  beef  hash.  For  days,  Riccardo  and  I 
dedicated  ourselves  to  a  rigorous  Get  Fat 
gorging  on  steaks,  doughnuts,  and  lots  of 
beer,  trying  to  gain  weight  we'd  inevitably 
hrough  sweat  and  diarrhea.  I  also  brought 
the  Traveler's  Guide  to  the  Belgian  Congo, 
d  tour  book  published  in  Brussels  in  1951, 
when  the  colony  was  the  dazzling  gem  in 
est   Africa.    For   seventy-five   years,    the 
lial  masters  had  ruled  the  Congolese  with 
arism   and   oppression.    But    they'd   also 
sleek  European  cities  connected  by  gor- 
s  highways,  luxury  trains,  and  river  steam- 
How  quickly  all  of  that  had  vanished  in 
years    since    independence.    The    forest 
attacked  the  empire  as  if  it  were  a  gaping 
ad,  leaving  only  ugly  scars, 
ne  Ma'ungano  was  one  of  the  last  vestiges  of 
,olonial  era,  and  it  was  only  fitting  to  begin 
ourney  along  its  decks.  My  experience  in 
go  had  always  been  looking  down,  from  Unit- 
lations  choppers  and  armored  personnel  car- 
and  balcony  apartments  shielded  by  guards 
razor  wire,  from  the  Land  Rovers  we  used  to 
pe  the  misery  and  smell  of  disease  when  it  all 
ime  too  much.  I  knew  there'd  come  a  time  on 
journey  when  turning  back  wasn't  an  op- 
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tion,  and  it  was  only  then  that  I'd  find  what  I 
wanted  to  know. 

That  evening  we  stayed  aboard  the  Ma'ungano 
drinking  cans  of  Castle  beer  on  the  decks,  content 
with  our  good  fortune.  Not  only  did  we  have  a  per- 
sonal chef;  we  also  had  a  private  cabin  equipped 
with  soft  beds,  a  hot  shower,  and  an  air  conditioner 
more  efficient  than  most  I'd  owned  in  the  States. 
I  went  to  bed  wired  with  anticipation  and  awoke 
to  the  rumble  of  engines  in  the  pink  5:00  A.M. 
haze.  Running  outside,  I  saw  the  river  bubbling  un- 
der the  rudders;  it  was  the  color  of  clean  motor  oil. 
Seconds  later  we  were  moving,  but  so  slowly  that 
landmarks  stayed  in  view  for  hours.  By  late  after- 
noon, we  could  still  see  Kinshasa.  I  passed  the 
next  several  days  in  regimental  fashion,  waking  up 
before  light  to  climb  atop  the  wheelhouse  and 
watch  the  sunrise,  kicking  away  the  thousands  of 
silver-winged  moths  that  had  perished  in  the 
searchlights  the  night  before.  A  large  breakfast  of 
omelets,  bread,  and  avocado  was  served  on  the  ter- 
race, and  afterward  I  would  jump  down  to  the 
barges  and  hang  with  the  crewmen. 

One  morning  Severin  and  I  walked  to  the  tip 
of  the  first  barge  to  take  in  the  view.  The  two 
barges  stretched  the  length  of  a  football  field 
and  were  fully  loaded,  the  rounded  humps  of 
freight  covered  in  brightly  colored  tarps.  We  tip- 
toed delicately  over  the  ropes  and  tie-downs  that 
crisscrossed  our  path,  and  squeezed  around  two 
Chinese  passenger  vans  bound  for  a  customs  sta- 
tion deep  in  the  trees.  Once  we  reached  the  end 
of  the  barge,  the  ever-present  sound  of  the  en- 
gines faded,  leaving  only  the  bright  splash  of 
water  against  the  slow-moving  steel.  In  front  of 
us  the  river  stretched  five  miles  across.  Patches 
of  puffy  green  hyacinth  floated  past,  along  with 
colossal  islands  of  grassy  earth  ripped  from  the 
shore  by  the  fierce  current.  The  best  seat  in  the 
house,  I  thought,  and  I  wasn't  the  only  one.  One 
of  the  crewmen  already  occupied  a  chair  at  the 
edge  of  the  barge.  He  was  fast  asleep,  with  one 
hand  tucked  lazily  down  his  pants. 

His  name  was  Kalu,  and  for  the  past  two  years 
he'd  worked  as  a  loader  and  deckhand,  traveling 
the  river  with  Buisine  about  five  times  a  year. 
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1  lis  true  field  oi  expertise  was  botany,  which  he'd 
studied  as  a  forestry  student  in  Kisangani.  It  was 
also  ,ii  university  that  he'd  sung  lead  vocals  in  a 
hand  that  played  the  dark  and  sweaty  nightclubs 
of  the  city. 

"\1\  friend  and  I  played  all  the  time.  We  loved 
to  sing,"  Kalu  said.  "I  wrote  songs  about  ever) 
thing:  love,  disappointment,  the  shn  c-  trade." 

Singing  was  Kakfs  passion,  hut  the  pressures  of 
a  career  and  a  family  forced  him  to  abandon  the 
dream.  He  telt  the  muse  slipping  away,  so  he  of- 
ten spent  time  on  the  bow  of  the  boat,  waiting  foi 
inspiration  to  strike. 

"Maybe  the  view  will  make  me  want  to  write  a 
song,"  he  said,  sighing.  And  after  two  minutes  of 
absolute  silence,  he  sat  up  with  a  jolt  of  revelation 
and  calmly  proclaimed,  "The  Congo  River  is  a 
road.  And  1  am  only  a  witness  on  this  road." 

One  of  his  old  bandmates,  Papi,  was  also  work- 
ing for  Buisine  aboard  the  Maungano.  Although 
they  s.iw  each  other  every  day  on  the  river,  they 
never  reminisced  about  old  times,  and  Kalu  told 
me  he  hadn't  even  sung  a  note  in  two  years.  But 
this  was  just  a  rough  patch,  a  thirty-two-year-old 
man  going  through  one  of  life's  transitions. 

"My  music  is  still  in  my  blood,"  he  said,  paus- 
ing to  gather  his  thoughts  oft  the  soft  river  sheen. 
"Maybe  it's  not  over.  I  figure  all  I  need  to  do  is 
record  two  songs,  really  big  songs,  and  then  my 
voice  will  become  immortal." 

A  golden  voice  could  do  wonders  to  balance 
the  weight  of  life  along  the  river.  The  dark  leg- 
ends still  hung  like  bad  fruit  from  the  trees.  Be- 
yond these  riverbanks  were  the  red-rubber  grave- 
yards where  Belgium's  King  Leopold  built  his 
rubber  kingdom  and  helped  fuel  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  For  decades,  thousands  of  tons  of 
mbbet  and  ivory  were  carted  out  of  the  jungles  on 
the  backs  of  Congolese  slaves;  it  was  a  horrific  era 
of  murder  and  insanity  that  emptied  the  country 
of  half  its  population.  The  places  we  now  passed — 
Kwamouth,  Boloho,  Lukolela — were  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  colonial  Force  Publique,  where 
villages  were  once  torched  for  failing  to  meet 
quotas,  where  children  were  butchered,  their  tiny 
hands  severed  and  delivered  to  headquarters. 


When  one  oi  the  crewmen  told  me  the1 
hauled  raw  rubber  on  the  barges,  I  launched 
a  long  speech  about  the  atrocities  that  hadl 
en  place  along  these  very  banks — the  am] 
lions,  the  village  raids,  die  heads  on  pikes  1 
I  was  hoping  tor  some  kernel  ot  survivor  wis 
m  return,  something  we  could  all  lean  on  in  t 
of  struggle.  Bur  when  Scvcrin  finished  transla 
the  crew  stared  at  me  like  I'd  just  asked  lio 
buy  a  MetroC  lard. 

'No,"  the  lmi\  said,  looking  at  his  friends  U 
actions.  "We  don't  know  about  this  stuff. 
might  want  to  ask  the  old  people." 

Walking  back,  Severin  shook  his  head 
gasped.  "So  many  people  here,  they  have  no 
of  their  own  history." 

Perhaps  the  span  ot  two  cruel  wars  had  f 

enough  history  tor  the  crewmen  to  endure.  Bi 

Buisine,  history  was  everything,  anil  ir  all  b 

together  right  here.  "To  understand  C 

go,"  he'd  say,  "you  must  first  un 

stand  the  river." 


D 


'  uring  the  afternoons,  when  the  heat  dr 
us  indoors,  the  captain  would  stand  at  the  wr1 
and  mix  the  bad  lessons  with  the  good.  His  t  w 
would  focus  on  the  channel  and  he'd  explain 
things  he  knew,  like  how  the  water  silverec 
dusk  and  hid  the  sandbars,  or  how  the  bank 
peared  dangerously  close  in  the  cool  morning 
He'd  point  out  whirlpools  roiling  in  the  d< 
spots,  crocodiles  camouflaged  in  the  mud, 
along  a  wooded  island,  a  tree  whose  leaves  cu 
hemorrhoids.  After  the  rains,  we  trained  our  e 
upriver  and  watched  ghost  ships  hover  over  i  k 
water.  Low  pressure  from  the  storm  can  play  trtf 
on  your  eyes,  the  captain  explained,  and  throii  ■ : 
a  pair  ot  binoculars  the  boats  returned  to  earth 
the  rust-eaten  barges  they  really  were. 

At  other  times  Buisine  would  point  to  the  d' 
tant  bank,  where  a  brick  building  stood  shroil 
ed  in  vines  and  decay,  a  remnant  of  colon]  K 
days,  and  tell  the  story  of  the  hospital  or  timtj  ' ": 
mill    the    locals   had   permitted   the   forest 
reclaim.  He  told  me  how  during  the  grand  dd  lt 
of  the  colony,  rivermen  pushed  more  than  2t  tl 
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on  tons  of  product  a  year  up  and  down  the 

jo.  Now,  he  says,  they're  lucky  if  they  move 

2  million.  And  because  there  were  more 

bigger  boats,  the  river  was  dredged  then, 

a  well-trained  captain  was  easy  to  find. 

e  were  signs  posted  along  the  banks  indi- 

ig  sandbars  and  snags,  depth  and  direction 

ibutaries;  signs  telling  the  rivermen  they 

n't  alone  on  the  black  water  at  night.  The 

ain   would   wax   sentimental   about   these 

;  before  the  collapse,  when  he  was  young 

the  country  made  sense,  and  during  these 

ries  his  eyes  never  left  the  river. 

e'd  been  there  from  the  beginning  and  had 

hed  the  dominoes  fall  one  by  one.  He'd  grown 

1  the  eastern  town  of  Bukavu,  where  his  fam- 

wned  a  quarry  and  cinchona  plantation  on 

■  Kivu.  He  later  served  in  the  French  navy  and, 

i  discharged,  returned  to  Bukavu  looking  for 

k  money  and  adventure,  organizing  gorilla 

s  in  nearby  Kahuzi-Biega  National  Park  and 

ing  tourists  up  the  smoldering  Nyiragongo 

ano  in  the  Virunga  Mountains. 

ut  the  government  seized  the  family's  plan- 

)n    in    the    mid-1970s,    during    Mobutu's 

onalist    land-grab    campaign    known    as 

rianization."  Buisine's  uncle  walked  into  his 

:e  one  morning  and  found  an  African  sitting 

lis  chair,  a  mid-level  government  official 

1  Kinshasa  who'd  never  picked  up  a  shovel. 

chona    (the    natural   source    of  quinine) 

aires  meticulous  pruning  and  cultivation,  but 

new  owner  rushed  the  harvest,   and  the 

re  crop  died.  "People  whose  families  had 

ked  there  a  century  committed  suicide  right 

said   Buisine.   Years   later,   Buisine   was 

king  at  Kinshasa's  Palace  of  the  People  when 

received  a  phone  call  one  morning  at  5:00 

It  was  President  Mobutu,  screaming  over 

line:  "Buisine!  From  now  on  you  work  for 

Mobutu    had    been    impressed    by    the 

nchman's   military   background   and   family 

ory  in  Congo.  Buisine  took  the  job.  "Despite 

rything  that  had  happened,"  he  explained, 

len  the  president  calls,  you  can't  say  no." 

buisine  served  as  Mobutu's  personal  superin- 


tendent for  sixteen  years,  organizing  the  dicta- 
tor's daily  schedule,  security,  and  logistics.  He 
was  chained  to  Mobutu's  shadow  at  all  times, 
even  living  four  straight  years  aboard  the  lavish 
presidential  yacht,  the  Kamanyola,  as  it  drifted 
aimlessly  down  the  Congo  River.  Sometimes, 
when  the  Big  Man's  mood  was  right,  Buisine 
would  mention  his  family's  land.  "He'd  tell  me, 
'We'll  fix  that,  we'll  fix  that.  C'est  pas  grave,'" 
Buisine  remembers.  "Other  times  he'd  say, 
'Look  at  everything  Europe  lost  during  the 
world  wars,  and  it's  doing  fine  now.  Don't  make 
such  an  issue  of  this  Zairianization.'" 

And  while  Mobutu  siphoned  off  billions  in 
public  funds  to  build  palaces,  like  the  one  deep  in 


Heyond  these  riverbanks  were  the 
red-rubber  graveyards  where  King 
Leopold  built  his  rubber  kingdom  and 
helped  fuel  the  Industrial  Revolution 


the  jungle  equipped  with  a  runway  for  Concorde 
jets,  and  to  fly  in  masseuses  direct  from  China, 
the  country  rapidly  fell  apart.  Civil  servants  went 
unpaid  for  years,  soldiers  mutinied  and  looted  the 
cities  clean,  inflation  soared,  water  and  electrici- 
ty disappeared,  and  the  average  Congolese  suf- 
fered on  $120  a  year.  Mobutu's  era  of  kleptocracy 
and  neglect  finally  ended  when  rebels  marched 
into  Kinshasa  in  early  1997  and  installed  Laurent 
Kabila  as  president.  The  Big  Man  fled  to 
Morocco  and  later  died,  and  Buisine  was  taken 
from  his  home  and  arrested.  He  spent  nine 
months  in  prison,  then  retreated,  upon  his 
release,  to  the  relative  quiet  of  Kinshasa.  There, 
he  waited  out  the  war  as  it  ravaged  everything 
Mobutu  hadn't  already  destroyed. 

Buisine  now  led  the  simple  life  of  a  river  rat, 
making  his  ran  six  or  seven  times  a  year.  Each  trip 
was  spent  in  the  company  of  his  commander, 
Abraham  Bukasa,  a  tall,  slender  man  with  salt- 
and-pepper  hair,  whose  own  military  career  had 
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also  been  destroyed  by  the  Big  Man's  many  whims. 
In  1978,  gendarmes  threw  the  young  navy 
sergeant  into  an  underground  prison  on  suspi- 
cion of  aiding  a  tailed  coup.  Many  of  his  friends 
were  executed  or  died  from  abuse. 

Bound  by  military  experience  and  their 

own  place  in  Congo's  tragic  history,  the  two 

friends  now  spent  their  days  on  the  river.  "The 

river  was  created  by  t  Jod,"  said  the  commander. 

"It    won't   change.   Only   men 


w 


change." 
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hen  United  Nations  peacekeepers  ar- 
rived in  2001  to  help  maintain  a  cease-fire,  Bui- 
sine  volunteered  to  help  pilot  the  first  U.N.  boats 
upriver  to  assess  the  damage;  in  recent  years,  as 
river  traffic  slowly  increased,  he  has  helped  the 
U.N.  draft  the  first  modern  navigational  maps  of 
the  Congo  River.  Many  of  the  earth's  navigable 
bodies  of  water  have  been  mapped  using  satellite 
images,  which  can  be  downloaded  into  onboard 
computer  systems  or  sold  as  discs.  The  images  are 
reflected  in  the  printed  charts  used  by  most  cap- 
tains, to  update  new  construction  of  levees  or 
bridges,  and  to  account  for  hank  erosion  and 


Omoke  from  breakfast  fires  crept 

through  the  huts'  porous  roofs, 

giving  them  the  appearance  of  giant 

animals  steaming  in  the  mist 


shifts  in  sandbars.  In  Congo,  maps  like  these 
were  just  another  bit  of  the  modern  world  that 
had  passed  by  the  jungle. 

Buisine  picked  up  a  thick,  spineless  book  of 
weather-beaten  pages  and  slapped  it  clown  on  a 
nearby  stool.  It  was  a  set  of  hand-drawn  charts 
issued  by  the  old  Belgian-run  river  authority, 
meticulously  dratted  in  black  and  white,  and  last 
updated  in  1936.  "This  is  all  we  have  in  Congo," 
he  said. 

Buisine  told  me  that  the  U.N.  recently  pro- 


r 


\  ided  him  with  military  satellite  images  of  th< 

er  that  he  runs  through  a  global-positioning 
gram.  On  a  large  monitor  inside  the  wheelh 
a  red  icon  of  a  boat  chugged  up  the  bend.  Bu 
updated  the  digital  map  with  each  trip,  recoi 
changes  in  current  speeds,  shifts  in  sandbars 
average  depth  in  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons, 
lage  names  and  coordinates  appeared  in  po 
windows,  along  with  tribal  affiliations  and  1 
tical  data  in  the  event  ot  U.N.  intervention. 
int.  ^nation  will  someday  combine  to  form  a 
sive  database  ot  the  river,  which  Buisine  hope: 
he  available  to  the  public.  Each  morning  I  ciu 
into  the  wheelhouse  to  check  the  progress  o 
tiny  red  boat,  and  each  morning  the  ju 
squeezed  in  a  little  closer.  Outside,  the  un 
brick  settlements  of  the  old  colony  disappel 
and  gave  way  to  moldering  huts  set  high  above 
river  on  stilts  of  bamboo.  Smoke  from  breal 
tires  crept  through  their  porous  roots,  giving 
huts  the  appearance  of  giant  animals  steamir 
the  mist. 

But  the  solitude  of  the  forest  was  alleviate 
the  traders  who  lived  there  and  flocked  to 
Maungano  day  and  night  as  she  passed.  Th 
strike  out  from  shore  in  long  dugout  canoes  f 
with  fish  and  vegetables,  four  or  five  peopl 
each  one,  stabbing  the  current  with  h; 
carved  paddles  the  shape  ot  raindrops.  \ 
watch  them  from  a  kilometer  out,  stan 
upright  as  they  pumped  their  arms  in  pei 
unison  to  make  the  interception.  The 
traders  supplied  the  crew  with  their  meals,  ai 
was  also  how  we  supplemented  ours.  We'd 
huge,  ten-pound  tilapia  and  give  them  to 
cook,  along  with  spinach,  roasted  peanuts,  gi 
onions,  plantains,  papaya,  and  exotic  w. 
apples.  I  bought  wild  honey  so  fresh  that 
still  clung  to  the  arm  of  the  old  man  who  poi 
it.  And  we  bought  mangoes  to  store  in  the  si 
deep  freeze,  taking  them  out  on  hot  afternc 
and  peeling  them  with  pocketknives.  It  was 
eating  ice  cream. 

In  my  old  guidebook,  the  local  "natives"  v 
dressed  in  rows  of  beads  and  colorful  loinclcj 
their  bodies  covered  with  sprawling  mutilai. 
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3S,  their  lips  and  ears  adorned  with  brass 
s  and  trinkets.  It  was  as  if  nothing  had 
ged  since  the  days  of  the  old  monarchies, 
i.  the  mighty  Kongo  and  Bakuba  kingdoms, 
their  sophisticated  systems  of  law  and  gov- 
ice,  held  sway  in  this  region,  back  when 
;  sat  on  thrones  inlaid  with  ivory.  Back 
e  they  were  discovered.  The  photos  in  the 
.hook  were  likely  posed,  snapped  by  one  of 
'  >ith-helmeted  agents  who  also  appeared  in 
:  pages.  Even  under  the  colonial  thumb,  the 
?olese  looked  proud  and  dignified.  But  find- 
hat  spirit  now  was  like  looking  for  warrior 
es  on  the  Great  Plains  of  North  America, 
people  standing  along  the  riverbank  were 
tute.  No  ornamentation  here,  just  rotten 
Pe  .idhand  rags  that  barely  hid  their  nakedness. 
ted  children  would  rush  out  of  thatched 
and  wave  when  they  saw  white  faces.  Their 
lers  often  stood  behind  them,  rubbing  their 
lachs  and  begging  for  money.  The  farther  we 
:,  the  worse  off  they  appeared.  And  every 
I  saw  them  I  felt  a  little  more  lost.  The 
t  of  no  return  was  near,  and  I  began  to  won- 
when  the  little  red  boat  on  the  captain's 
en  would  disappear  altogether, 
iisine  joined  me  on  the  deck  one  afternoon 
watched  the  villagers  along  the  banks.  The 
really  leveled  these  people,  I  offered.  He 
gged.  "They  had  nothing  even  before  the 
"  he  said.  "They  have  no  education,  and  their 
is  nothing  but  fish  and  alcohol  from  the  cra- 
co  the  grave.  Nothing  has  changed  for  hun- 
J(ls  of  years.  I  mean,  they  still  make  fires  by 
)ing  sticks  together." 

sometimes  teased  Severin  about  moving  out 
"me  "country"  and  settling  down,  living  the 
Die  life  with  the  river  people,  but  the  joke 
>4tld  fall  flat.  "To  think  we  had  one  of  the 
itest  civilizations  in  Africa,"  he  said  once, 
<ang  his  head.  "But  now  .  .  ."  Severin  had 
vn  up  around  some  of  the  world's  nastiest 
erty  just  outside  his  door  in  Kinshasa,  and  I 
lk  he  was  hoping,  like  me,  to  find  something 
:er  in  the  vast,  green  interior.  "Now  these 
pie  can't  even  read,  only  count,"  he'd  say, 


echoing  Buisine.  "No  school,  no  prospects 
for  the  future.  What  will  become  of 


o 


their  children 


"ne  afternoon,  Buisine  explained  an  elab- 
orate plan  he'd  been  pondering  for  years,  a  plan 
to  turn  the  Congo  River  into  a  national  park  for 
tourists.  I  laughed  at  first,  since  anything  related 
to  tourism  in  Congo  struck  me  as  an  impossible 
dream.  But  he  was  serious.  "I  used  to  speak  with 
Mobutu  about  this  for  hours,"  he  said.  "Mobutu 
was  very  passionate  about  the  land  and  environ- 
ment." The  plan  was  to  transform  the  river  into 
a  massive  nature  preserve  that  stretched  from 
Kisangani  to  the  Atlantic.  The  vast  chain  of 
hundreds  of  river  islands  would  be  stocked  with 
wild  game,  which  would  be  imported  from  South 
Africa,  where  private  game  parks  were  becoming 
wildly  overpopulated.  Instead  of  killing  the  ani- 
mals, Buisine  said,  the  businessmen  who  owned 
the  reserves  were  eager  to  partner  with  people  in 
Congo,  where  many  of  the  animals  have  been 
decimated  by  war.  "All  the  islands  on  this  river 
represent  the  ecosystems  of  Central  Africa,"  said 
Buisine.  "You  have  primary  and  secondary  forests, 
swamps,  savannah — everything." 

There  would  be  antelope  and  zebras,  leopards 
and  lions,  elephants  and  hyenas.  All  the  villagers 
living  along  the  river  would  be  appointed  game 
wardens  and  rangers  in  order  to  maintain  the 
park  and  guard  the  animals  from  poachers. 
Tourists  would  spend  days  cruising  the  park  by 
riverboat,  stopping  at  rustic  lodges  along  the  way 
to  camp,  barbecue,  and  sip  cocktails.  Villagers 
would  visit  the  boats  during  the  day  for  "cultur- 
al lessons,"  teaching  tourists  how  to  fish,  weave 
casting  nets,  or  carve  the  masks  this  section  of 
Congo  was  famous  for. 

"It  would  be  the  greatest,  most  unique  nation- 
al park  in  all  the  world,"  Buisine  mused.  "And 
every  person  who  lives  on  this  river  would  be  part 
of  its  glory."  He  explained  how  he'd  been  pitch- 
ing the  plan  for  the  past  decade,  first  to  Mobutu, 
then  to  various  environmental  groups.  Everyone 
agreed  it  was  a  good  idea,  but  nothing  was  ever 
done.  The  South  African  business  partners  were 
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already  lined  up.  The  plan  would  cost  billions  to 
implement,  but  it  was  necessary  it  the  n\er  were 
to  maintain  its  virgin  ecosystem  before  democra- 
c  v  and  peace  brought  development  and  rum.  "The 
Congo  River  is  the  great  lungs  of  the  world," 
he  said.  "We  must  preserve  and  maintain  this 
living  thing.  It's  the  only  good  thing  we 


u 


have  left." 


priver  in  Ngombe,  the  Maungano  was  in- 
tercepted by  two  motorboats  carrying  men  with 
guns.  Several  muscled  men  with  AK-47s  and  avi- 
ator sunglasses  jumped  aboard  and  ran  toward  the 
captain's  room.  I  was  sitting  on  the  terrace  when 
they  charged  past.  At  first  I  thought  we  were  be- 
ing hijacked  by  pirates  or  robbed  by  the  army,  but 
they  turned  out  to  be  soldiers  loyal  to  Jean-Pierre 
Bemha,  a  popular  rebel  leader  who  had  once  con- 
trolled this  region  during  the  war.  Bemba's  troops 
had  officially  joined  the  army  in  order  to  share  in 
the  new  government,  and  Bemba  himself  bad  be 
come  vice  president.  In  the  recent  elections, 
Bemba  had  run  for  president  and  narrowly  lost  in 
the  first  round  to  Joseph  Kabila,  who  came  to 
power  in  2001  after  his  father,  Laurent  Kabila, 
was  assassinated.  Just  weeks  after  the  vote,  Bem- 
ba's men  battled  the  presidential  guard  in  the 
streets  of  Kinshasa  and  trapped  me  in  the  Grand 
Hotel.  The  two  men  would  face  oft  again  in  a 
runoff  election  on  October  29,  which  Riccardo  and 
1  planned  to  cover  somewhere  upriver. 

The  soldiers  told  Buisine  they  had  a  prisoner 
they  were  transporting  to  Mhandaka.  They  need- 
ed a  ride,  a  free  ride.  Buisine  cringed  and  agreed, 
and  one  of  the  soldiers  signaled  for  the  prisoner 
to  come  aboard.  He  was  barefoot  and  dressed  in 
fatigues,  his  arms  flexi-cufted  behind  his  back. 
His  face  was  swollen  and  red  from  a  heavy  beat- 
ing. The  soldiers  pushed  him  into  a  metal  shed  on 
the  barge  and  sat  guard  out  front,  eating  bananas 
and  tossing  the  peels  into  the  river.  With  guns 
now  aboard  the  Ma'ungano,  the  mood  quickly 
darkened  throughout  the  boat,  and  everyone  be- 
came tense  and  agitated.  No  matter  how  far  you 
ran,  1  thought,  the  war  would  always  find  you. 

There  was  a  major  dressed  in  a  crisp  uniform 


aboard  the  prisoner's  barge,  and  after  instru 
his  men,  be  walked  into  the  captain's  room,  v 
Buisine  sat  at  the  wheel.  Buisine  smiled  anc 
ed  him  warmly.  The  major  bad  once  he 
Mobutu  bodyguard  during  the  heyda\  ,i| 
champagne  and  Concorde  flights.  When 

rent  Kabila's  rebels  stormed  the  interior  o 
country  in  lc»7  to  oust  Mobutu,  the  major' 
sit  ion  was  overrun,  and  he  was  forced  to  joii 
rebels  or  be  killed.  He  joined  the  rebels, 
when  Kabila's  men  took  Kinshasa,  he  attac  kc 
former  troops.  He  later  deserted  and  jo 
B(  mba's  thriving  rebel  army  in  the  jungle 
their  fight  against  Laurent  Kabila.  Despite  b 
in  the  national  army,  the  major  still  consul 
himself  a  rebel  officer. 

Buisine  hadn't  seen  him  tor  years,  and  for) 
next  tew  hours  the  two  dinosaurs  did  some  ca 
ing  ui1.  1  lave  you  seen  so-and-so?  No,  he'sd  i 
What  about  so-and-so.'  1  Vad,  too.  And  so- 
so?  He's  in  Europe,  couldn't  find  a  place  in  the 
government.  They  talked  about  the  upcort 
runoff,  bow  a  Kabila  victory  could  spell  disa 
tor  those  sympathizing  with  Bemba.  The  ma   i 
men  were  scared.  "Do  yourself  a  favor,"  Bui: 
told  the  major.  "Keep  a  low  profile.  In  six  mon  I'-'- 
this  whole  place  could  be  tucked." 

Buisme  instructed  the  cook  to  prepare  a  n 
and  a  bed  for  the  major,  and  once  the  captain 
alone,  I  asked  him  if  the  army  had  a  satel  I* 
phone  in  Ngomhe.  It  was  just  a  small  fishing 
lage  and  there  was  no  cellular  coverage.  No,  id 
said,  I  don't  think  they  have  a  sat  phone. 

"Then  how  did  they  know  you  were  comin  . 
I  asked. 

"The  neighboring  village  til  '■•' 
_.._.__.        them,"  he  said.  "With  drums." 

We  reached  Mhandaka,  exactly  700  ki  ill 
meters  up  the  river  from  where  we  began,  on  i  I 
seventh  day.  There  was  no  electricity  in  the  to\|  u 
and  already  dozens  of  oil  lamps  flickered  on  shi 
in  advance  of  the  rapid  darkness.  As  we  pull  :. 
into  port,  we  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  floati  is 
refugee  camp  with  hundreds  piled  aboard,  livfp: 
under  tents  made  from  humanitarian  flour  sac 


;s  of  smoke  from  charcoal  stoves  shrouded 
eel  deck,  and  somewhere  a  radio  blared  a 
ly  tune  as  its  batteries  slowly  died.  Men 
d  drunk  in  the  shadows  and  toddlers  rolled 
1  in  the  coal  dust.  She  was  called  the  Ndobo , 
rer  barges  pointed  upriver,  toward  Kisan- 
We  immediately  knew:  That's  our  boat. 
xardo,  Severin,  and  I  leaned  over  the  rail 
the  Ma'ungano  touched  its  barge  against  the 
o  to  tie  up.  And  when  the  crowds  of  people 
ed  below  saw  our  white  faces,  they  roared 
hanted,  "Mundele!  Mundele!  You  ve arrived'." 
ngl  verin  sighed.  "These  people  are  waiting  for 
ie  said,  his  face  pinched  and  worried.  I  asked 
A'hat  Ndobo  meant  in  Lingala.  "The  hook," 
lswered,  and  walked  back  into  his  room, 
le  boat  would  travel  to  Ndobo,  its  name- 
town  located  550  kilometers  upriver.  It  was 
ited  by  a  Lebanese  timber  company  that 
logging  thousands  of  square  kilometers  of 
t  between  Ndobo  and  Kisangani.  The 
io  had  come  from  Kinshasa  with  passengers 
;d  on  its  three  barges  and,  upon  reaching 
lestination,  would  return  to  the  capital 
ed  with  timber  bound  for  Europe.  A  few 
ired  more  passengers  were  expected  to 
d  that  day,  and  they'd  already  started  arriv- 
The  fare  was  ten  dollars, 
'e  needed  to  stake  out  a  prime  location  on 
Darge,  so  the  next  morning  we  hurried  down 
.market  road,  looking  for  a  vendor  who  spe- 
zed  in  the  long  wooden  poles  used  for  barge 
ters.  Mbandaka  is  a  river  city,  and  every- 
g  bought,  sold,  and  traded  in  the  market 
ehow  caters  to  the  ships  that  drift  by.  I'd 
d  stories  about  Mbandaka,  none  of  them 
good.  It  was  grim,  hopeless  stuff:  boat  sink- 
mutinies,  cholera.  The  city  floats  on  the 
i  like  some  lost  outpost  severed  from  the 
Id  and  rendered  completely  insane  by  the 
ice.  Mbandaka  is  the  last  exit  before  things 
i  wild  for  good.  Once  you  pass  Mbandaka, 
have  to  go  all  the  way. 
lbandaka  straddles  the  equator  at  the  junction 
be  Congo  and  Ruki  rivers,  and  was  founded 
Stanley  in  1883  as  one  of  the  colony's  first 


stations.  Formerly  called  Coquilhatville,  the  city 
was  a  thriving  port  during  the  days  of  rubber  and 
ivory,  with  hundreds  of  Europeans  living  in  white 
stone  villas  shaded  by  groves  of  coconut  palms. 
The  old  steamers  bound  for  Kisangani  (then  Stan- 
leyville) would  stop  at  the  equator  station,  giving 
passengers  time  to  visit  the  botanical  gardens  in 
Eala,  which  featured  more  than  4,000  species  of 
local  flora.  But,  like  everything  else,  the  city  slow- 
ly collapsed  when  the  Belgians  pulled  up  stakes 
after  independence. 

When  Rwandan-backed  rebels  invaded  Con- 
go in  late  1996,  their  goal  was  to  exterminate 
the  Hutu  extremists  who'd  orchestrated  Rwanda's 
genocide  and  then  escaped  into  the  Congolese 
mountains.  Thousands  of  innocent  Hutu  also 
feared  retribution  and  mixed  into  the  mass  exo- 
dus across  the  border.  Many  headed  west  into 


±±ow  did  they  know  you  were 
coming?"  I  asked  the  captain.  "The 
neighboring  village  told  them," he 
said.  "With  drums. " 


the  dense  jungle  as  rebels  pursued  them.  For  sev- 
en months  they  were  chased  through  the  forest, 
many  dying  from  malaria,  cholera,  and  starva- 
tion, until  they  reached  the  Congo  River  near 
Mbandaka.  The  river  was  too  swift  and  wide  to 
cross  over  to  neighboring  Congo-Brazzaville, 
where  they'd  hoped  to  find  asylum.  Many  tried  to 
swim  and  disappeared  in  the  current.  The  rest 
simply  collapsed  along  the  banks  and  awaited 
their  fate.  When  rebels  arrived  soon  after,  mis- 
sionaries working  nearby  stood  helpless  as  hun- 
dreds were  shot  and  hacked  to  death  with  ma- 
chetes and  bayonets.  The  bodies  were  flung  into 
the  river.  Residents  downstream  in  Kinshasa  say 
the  bloated  corpses  floated  past  for  days. 

I  found  no  memorials  for  the  dead  in  Mban- 
daka, but  their  ghosts  seemed  to  riot  on  the  streets 
to  agitate  the  living.  As  we  walked  in  search  of 
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materials  tor  our  shelter,  crowds  along  the  mar- 
ket n  Mil  soon  pressed  all  around.  Several  plump, 
red-cheeked  women  pushed  their  way  to  the 
front.  They  held  smoked  monkey  carcasses,  hog 
tied  with  bellies  cut  open  and  fangs  exposed  in  a 
horrific  death  mask.  A  sin, ill  crocodile  was  flung 
at  our  teet,  its  jaws  hound  with  vines,  its  eves 
like  dark,  smoky  windows.  C  ahildren  ran  forward 
to  he.it  it  with  sticks;  others  taunted  the  beast  with 
stones.  "Mundele!  Mundele!"  they  shouted.  The 
croc   thrashed  wildly,  beating  its  powerful  tail 

Yx  small  crocodile  was  flung  at  our 

feet,  its  jaws  bound  with  vines,  its  eyes 

like  dark,  smoky  windows.  Children 

ran  forward  to  beat  it  with  sticks 


against  the  mud  in  .1  final  stand  against  the  ene- 
my. It  was  then  snatched  away  and  tossed  into  the 
grass,  where  a  group  of  the  reptiles  were  dying 
slowly  in  the  sun. 

We  found  the  long  wooden  poles  we  needed 
at  the  tar  end  of  the  market  and  carried  them 
back  to  the  barge.  We  claimed  a  small  empty 
space  nearest  the  fug  and  set  to  work  building 
our  house.  The  wooden  poles  were  lashed 
together  with  nylon  rope  to  form  a  reinforced 
A-frame,  which  we  secured  to  railway  ties  along 
the  barge.  Our  root  was  constructed  from  the 
orange  tarp  and  woven  grass  mats  we'd  bought 
in  the  market.  Inside,  there  was  barely  room  for 
the  three  of  us  to  sit,  much  less  sleep.  We  cele- 
brated that  night  with  cold  beer  and  steaks  at 
the  only  good  restaurant  in  town.  The  dim  fluo- 
rescent lights  of  the  Metropole  drew  swarms  of 
insects  so  large  they  cast  slow-moving  shadows 
across  the  empty  tables.  A  dance  floor  was  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  of  the  outdoor  patio,  where 
a  tat  woman  waltzed  with  a  man  too  drunk  to 
keep  time.  The  slow  sok/^oks  ballads  played  from 
an  old  cassette  deck  that  ehbed  and  flowed  with 
surges  in  the  generator  and  sometimes  blew  sta- 


tic  so   loud  patrons  shielded   their  heads 
they  were  under  attack. 

The  waitress  sal  drinking  at  a  dark  corner t| 
with  a  large  white  man  who  spoke  fluent 
gala — a  Belgian,  I  guessed     dressed  in  .1  start 
oxford  shirt  with  several  empty  bottles  m  troi 
him.  His  skin  was  the  color  ot  ash,  with  p 
liver  sp<  >is  creeping  up  his  nee  k  and  c  heeks.  T 
was  something  already  dead  about  him,  the 
his  face  moved  in  and  out  ot  the  shadow  but  1 
er  really  took  shape;  watching  him  was  like 
ing  at  a  scarecrow  from  a  fast-moving  car.  Like 
town,  he  seemed  to  float  in  some  restless  Si 
cut  oft  long  ago  and  unable  to  hnd  his  way  b, 
lie  put  the  chill  on  me.  I  ordered  a  beet- 
shitted  my  chair,  keeping  my  back  to  the  colo: 
ghost  in  the  corner. 

The  next  morning,  around  400  people  <,  rd 
ed  the  barges  ot  the  Ndobo  as  we  pulled  out  of  a 
and  said  goodbye  to  Mbandaka  and  the  luxur 
the  Ma'ungano.  Our  proud  little  shelter  offen  11 
wide-open  view  ot  the  left  bank,  but  as  the  he 
slowly  passed,  the  sunlight  ,w\A  precious  site 
disappeared,  never  to  return.  Plastic  sheeting 
threadbare  tarps  were  pulled  from  heaping  b 
dies,  poles  materialized  from  nowhere,  pots  i 
pans  rattled  on  the  deck,  and  radios  thunders 
life.  In  a  very  short  time,  a  small  village  had  ri 
up  around  us.  These  were  the  river  traders, 
men  and  women  who  move  Congo's  econq  > 
like  a  great  army  of  ants.  Every  journey  was  a 
of  the  dice,  a  chance  to  double  down  or  wash 
in  the  backwater.  But  they  took  the  risk  heca  m 
life  in  the  city  was  far  less  forgiving.  Traveling    ! 
river  was  the  good  lite. 

"Mundele,"  my  neighbor  yelled.  "Put  away  y<i  u 
notebook  and  come  drink  some  wine!"  It  v  r 
1 1:00  A.M.,  an  hour  after  leaving  port,  and  the  p  ■ 
ty  aboard  the  Ndobo  was  in  full  throttle.  C  ■ 
neighbors  to  the  right,  Lucy  and  Toni,  were  poi  ;■ 
ing  milky  palm  wine  into  plastic  mugs.  A  n|  ,;: 
camp  began  every  four  feet,  and  every  four  fee  fa 
different  radio  blasted  its  buoyant  rumba.  T 
sun  radiated  through  the  orange  tarp  like  a  he- 
lamp,  sucking  at  our  energy.  Small  chores,  su' 
as  filtering  water  or  washing  dishes,  stole  0  < 
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■i  and  left  us  wilted.  1  finally  put  away  my 
llook  and  just  focused  on  not  passing  out. 

I  i  three  barges  were  so  crowded  that  conidors 

0  formed  through  the  floating  village.  One 
Jj/ay  barreled  past  our  tent,  and  most  people 

II  ;d  to  stare  at  the  two  mundele  who  had  come 
fid.  "Bonjowr,"  we'd  offer,  like  freaks  in  a  cage, 

1  the  people  laughed  and  sauntered  off. 
||  e  barges  were  like  giant  floating  supermar- 

and  one  could  buy  almost  anything  in  the 
bazaar  that  spread  itself  along  the  steel  deck, 
ing  through  the  narrow  corridors  you  found 
tial  items  like  lye  soap  in  blue  and  pink 
s,  Angola  brand  toothbrushes  sold  in  packs 
,  safety  razors,  plastic  mirrors,  lead  spoons, 
e  and  thread,  travel-sized  bags  of  raw  sugar, 
i  and  necklaces,  women's  panties  with  LOVE 
oidered  on  the  crotch,  rubber  sandals,  nylon 
ig  nets,  Betasol  lotion,  and  Tiger  Head  bat- 
;  that  lasted  exactly  four  hours, 
i  the  barge  you  could  find  quinine  and 
•oquine  for  malaria,  hydration  salts  for 
ea,  and  pills  for  intestinal  worms  and 
There  were  nurses  and  midwives,  witch 
ors  and  preachers,  and  a  man  for  just  about 
f  trade.  Our  neighbor  Lucy  sold  the  sec- 
land  clothing  worn  by  almost  everyone  on 
Darge  and  along  the  river:  the  ubiquitous 
rican  T-shirts  donated  to  charities  and 
ped  on  the  African  market.  Everywhere 
looked  was  a  strange  remnant  of  home;  the 
grandmother  who  advertised  a  strip  club  in 
tucky  or  the  stoic  fisherman  whose  shirt 
i'm  the  big  sister. 
rcy  was  from  Kinshasa,  and  she  had  pretty 
n  eyes  and  short  dreadlocks  woven  with  dec- 
ive  blue  thread.  She'd  traded  along  the  riv- 
)r  the  past  decade,  through  war  and  peace 
all  the  trouble  in  between.  During  the  war, 
n  the  river  was  closed,  she  was  forced  to  walk 
dreds  of  miles  through  the  jungle  north  of 
ihasa.  Soldiers  and  rebels  prowled  the  narrow 
s.  Friends  were  raped  by  soldiers  in  front  of 
r  children,  and  everyone  was  taxed  and  robbed 
he  "war  effort."  Lucy  had  already  lost  every- 
g  twice  to  storms  and  thieves.  "When  you  lose 


your  stuff,  there's  nothing  for  you,"  she  said. 
"They  don't  sell  insurance  on  the  river."  With 
every  trip,  Lucy  would  sink  her  savings  into  mer- 
chandise in  Kinshasa  and  hope  to  double  her 
profits  along  the  river.  Everything  else  on  the 
barge  was  also  a  hustle,  including  the  plastic 
chairs  she  rented  to  us  for  a  dollar  a  day  and  the 
small  money  she  made  each  morning  selling  cups 
of  coffee  boiled  with  ginger  root.  Other  traders 
supplemented  their  income  by  selling  fried 
beignets  smeared  with  homemade  peanut  butter 
or  bowls  of  fresh  catfish  soup. 

I  could  tell  that  the  river  traders  made  an  im- 
pression on  Severin,  who  had  warmed  up  to  our 
neighbors  considerably.  Their  brassy  resilience 
and  resourcefulness  impressed  him,  and  he  now 
counted  many  friends  on  the  barge,  joking  and  de- 
bating politics  and  religion.  He  later  discovered 
that  Lucy  even  lived  on  his  street  in  Kinshasa  and 
was  friends  with  his  mother. 

"They  are  loud  and  uneducated,  but  the  river 
people  are  teaching  me  many  things,"  he  said 
one  night.  "How  to  make  money  from  nothing 
and  survive.  In  many  ways,  their  life  is  better 
than  in  Kinshasa.  Notice  they  eat  five  meals  a  day! 
Only  the  rich  can  eat  like  this  in  the  city." 

I  began  spending  time  with  an  army  lieutenant 
named  Pierre  Kitebo,  who  was  traveling  back  to 
Kisangani.  He  had  been  lost  in  the  great  labyrinth 
of  war  and  faraway  deployment  and  had  not  seen 
his  family  in  eight  years.  The  army  had  finally 
granted  him  a  leave,  so  he  set  out  to  find  his 
family,  carrying  only  an  old  photo  of  his  wife  to 
keep  him  warm  and  a  vague  idea  of  where  they 
lived.  He'd  spent  three  weeks  on  another  barge 
from  Kisangani  to  Basankusu,  where  he  finally 
found  his  family  in  a  small  hut  deep  in  the  jun- 
gle. When  Pierre  had  left  eight  years  before,  his 
youngest  daughter,  Benedite,  was  still  in  her 
mother's  womb.  She  didn't  recognize  the  tall, 
beaming  man  in  army  fatigues  when  he  walked 
out  of  the  trees. 

"They  all  ran  out  and  hugged  me,"  he  said. 
"They  were  happy  to  see  their  daddy." 

He  now  sat  in  a  cramped,  ragged  lean-to,  sur- 
rounded by  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  daughter,  who 
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were  finally  going  home  to  Kisangani,  where  he 
trained  soldiers  in  an  army  camp.  He  pulled  the 
little  girl  c  K>sc  to  Ins  chest  and  kissed  her  head. 
"They  were  naked  when  1  found  them,"  he  said. 
"But  there  will  be  no  more  suffering  now." 

1  lere,  1  thought,  1  was  beginning  to  see  signs  ol 
recovery.  I'd  also  found  it  in  people  like  Lucy 
and  Solange,  another  neighbor,  who'd  already 
doubled  her  $400  investment.  1  saw  the  recovery 
in  men  like  Jean  kalokula,  whose  last  river  jour- 
ney had  been  with  a  eonvov  ol  pirogues  during  the 
war.  They'd  traveled  at  night  to  avoid  check- 
points and  slept  in  the  jungles  during  the  day, 
until  malaria  finally  killed  most  of  his  party.  1  le'd 
hmied  then  bodies  on  the  lonely  middle  islands 
and  limped  back  to  Kinshasa  ti  >  wait  out  the  war. 
1  le  was  now  traveling  the  river  again  for  the  first 
i  ime  sine  e  then,  a  man  wh  )  was  proud  to  be  go- 
ing back  to  work.  In  all  ol  these  people,  a  sense 
ol  dignity  bad  been  restored. 

But  alter  a  few  days  on  the  barge,  having  found 
the  story  I  thought  I'd  come  for,  something  start- 
ed to  change.  All  the  romance  I'd  imposed  on  the 
river  and  its  people  began  to  fade.  Their  all-night 
drinking  now  grated  on  my  nerves,  and  the  end 
less  beat  only  fueled  the  slow  crawl  oi  madness. 
It  would  be  days,  maybe  even  weeks,  before  we 
reached  Kisangani.  The  river  owned  me  now. 

Sometimes  I'd  sit  in  my  ten!  for  hours,  stoned 
on  the  humidity,  watching  the  molecules  behind 
m\  eyes  ignite  like  tiny  starbursts,  when  an  evil 
stench  would  smack  me  awake.  One  afternoon  I 
swore  someone's  bead  was  on  fire.  The  beat  made 
the  smell  stick  in  the  back  of  my  throat.  1  followed 
a  pale  cloud  of  smoke  to  where  a  woman  sat  flip- 
ping a  giant  dead  monkey  i  ivei  a  charcoal  stove, 
scorching  the  fur  and  scraping  the  char  with  a 

broad  machete.  Its  innards  were  still  intact  and 

boiling  out  of  its  mouth.  The  next  morning,  while 
rolling  up  my  mattress,  I  discovered  tiny  pea- 
shaped  objects  writhing  beneath  my  bed.  Maggots, 
1  thought,  the  word  like  a  blinking  banner  across 
my  mind.  Maggots  on  my  pillow.  Maggots  on  my  pil- 
/on  I  kicked  the  maggots  away  with  my  boots  and 
went  in  search  of  breakfast.  Thar  same  afternoon, 
while  eating  a  stick  of  beet  jerky,  I  looked  down 


to  find  a  matted  wad  of  pubic  hair  resting  oi  > 
arm.  1  shrugged,  blew  u  bac  k  into  the  wind, 
finished  my  jerky. 

The  dirt  and  stench,  the  pigs  and  chic 
that  ran  wild  and  defecated  where  peopli 
the  mountains  of  ripe  bushmeat  in  every  cai 
these  annoyances  we  learned  to  handle.  Rut  ai 
days  stretched  on,  the  imposing  isolation  of 
river  fed  tiny  tears  and  anxieties  until  the\  fesl 
into  their  own  little  nightmares.  It  finally  pej 
a  few  nights  later  as  1  sat  on  the  tie  post  h\ 
water's  edge.  I'd  sat  there  watching  the  sun  c 
behind  the  jungle,  illuminating  the  soft  mist 
crept  along  the  water.  And  now  in  the  dark 
I  was  enjoying  the  first  cool  breezes  of  the  day, 
toi  some  reason  the  radios  didn't  seem  so  loud, 
the  tiisi  nine  in  days,  I  was  even  feelin 
hopeful  again.  As  1  sat  there,  1  actually  wrot  ■ 
in\  n<  itebook,  "Watching  the  river  moving  pa 
this  is  what  keeps  the  spirit  strong  when  yi  n 
low.  This  is  when  I  love  this  place  the  most 

Suddenly  the  engines  faded  and  I  felt  the  b 
veer  to  the  bank,  where  it  eventually  Stopped 
only  did  we  stop;  I  watched  the  tugboat  Ndobo 
engage  from  the  barges,  turn  around,  and  di 
pear  downriver,  stranding  us  on  the  riverbari 
jet-black  darkness.  The  taillights  vanishing 
the  night  seemed  to  be  sucking  my  breath  i 
them.  And  when  they  were  gone,  1  panickel 

Riccarclo  w.is  standing  nearby,  aiming  his  tl 
light  into  the  black  vacuum  of  the  jungle's  a 
I  le  smiled.  "What  do  you  call  it :'"  he  said.  "' 
white  man's  grave?  Well,  man,  they've  left  i  It 
the  white  man's  grave."  I  walked  back  to  our  ft 
where  Scvcrm  had  just  returned  from  his  nil' 
ly  rounds.  "It's  the  captain's  son,"  he  said.  "He1 
burned  very  badly.  They  had  to  find  a  hospii 

"The  nearest  hospital  is  two  days  awa\,"  I  s 
1  looked  tor  panic  in  his  eves  but  found  nc 
not  even  the  slightest  hint  of  irritation.  He  :  I 
maddeningly  calm.  "No  one  seems  to  care.") 
shrugged.  "This  is  their  life." 

It  was  true.  Instead  of  panicking,  the  C  i 
<_<olese  only  amped  up  the  party.  The  saucy  r 
ba  now  roared  behind  an  arsenal  ot  tresh  bat 
ies,  and  jugs  ot  palm  wine  slushed  from  cam] 


Stranded  on  a  remote  stretch  of  river  in  the 
e  of  the  jungle,  they  reacted  by  dancing  as 
ere  their  last  night  on  earth, 
lined  my  light  down  the  barge  and  saw  sev- 
aen  pissing  in  the  river.  This  was  normal; 
was  only  one  toilet  for  all  400  people,  so  the 
usually  did  their  minor  business  over  the 
But  now,  near  the  bank,  the  current  was 
iant,  and  just  a  few  feet  downstream,  half  a 
i  women  were  scooping  up  the  same  water 
Irinking  it.  "We've  gotta  get  off  this  boat," 
>ed.  "We've  gotta  get  off  this  boat  or  we'll  all 
f  cholera." 

ie  year  before,  a  barge  had  been  hit  with 
:ra  on  the  same  remote  stretch  east  of  Mban- 
.  By  the  time  the  passengers  reached  the 
town,  dozens  were  dead  on  the  deck.  Yes,  I 
2;ht,  it  would  happen  just  like  that,  here  and 
I  watched  the  cholera  move  like  a  phantom 
s  the  barge,  sliding  its  finger  across  the  throats 
tie  children,  before  sliding  into  me.  The 
:  wall  of  jungle  pulsed  all  around,  and  I  could 
t  swallowing  me  like  a  dying  star, 
little  later,  Riccardo  returned  with  a  hand- 
'  whiskey  packets  that  were  sold  all  over  the 
And  after  a  few  of  those,  I  began  to  feel  bet- 
still  desperately  wanted  to  get  off,  and  I 
i  tell  that  Riccardo  agreed,  if  only  for  the 
of  forward  progress.  We  decided  our  only 
2r  was  flagging  down  a  passing  boat,  but  we 
l't  seen  one  in  nearly  two  days.  "What  about 
ine?"  I  said.  "He  can't  be  more  than  twelve 
s  behind."  That  was  it,  we  decided,  Buisine 
lid  save  us!  We  began  to  fantasize  about  the 
mgano  rumbling  past  and  sending  its  dugout 
ie  rescue.  "So  long,  suckers!"  we'd  yell,  using 
boots  to  beat  away  the  doomed  crowds  who 
Id  try  to  tag  along,  to  weasel  in  on  our  air- 
Jitioning  and  hot  showers.  All  night  I  lay 
ke  listening  for  the  sound  of  diesel  engines 
ing  by. 

he  Ndobo  finally  returned  the  next  afternoon, 
ad  traveled  three  kilometers  downriver  to 
ikanza,  where  there  was  a  small  clinic.  The 
e-year-old  son  of  the  Ndobo's  captain  had 
ed  a  pot  of  boiling  oil  over  his  body,  but  the 


doctor  in  Mankanza  could  do  little  for  his  burns. 
There  was  no  medicine,  so  Riccardo  and  I  treat- 
ed the  boy  with  ointment  from  our  medical  kits 
until  we  reached  Ndobo  three  days  later. 

I  was  glad  to  leave  the  barge,  and  watched 
impassively  as  the  traders  picked  apart  our  shel- 
ter down  to  the  very  last  rope.  They  could  have 
it.  We  hitched  a  ride  with  the  timber  company 
car  to  Bumba,  where  we  were  planning  to  cov- 
er the  runoff  election.  And  since  the  Ndobo  was 


Instead  of  panicking,  the  Congolese 
only  ampedup  the  party.  Stranded  on 
a  remote  stretch  of  river,  they  danced 
as  if  it  were  their  last  night  on  earth 


turning  back  around  for  Kinshasa,  Bumba  was 
where  we  hoped  to  find  a  motorized  pirogue  to 
Kisangani.  We'd  now  traveled  1,337  kilometers 
in  fifteen  days. 

Like  Mbandaka,  Bumba  is  an  old  Belgian  trad- 
ing port  that  crumbled  long  ago.  Here  the  Con- 
go stretches  twelve  miles  across  at  its  widest 
point,  though  this  imperial  view  was  blocked  by 
chains  of  wooded  islands  that  seemed  to  throt- 
tle the  great  river  and  suck  the  living  air  from  the 
town.  There  were  two  bars  for  killing  the  time, 
and  the  beer  was  cool  and  plentiful,  but  no  restau- 
rants or  cafes.  We  took  our  meals  in  the  Hotel 
Mozulua,  where  the  heat  and  mosquitoes  kept 

us  awake  at  night  and  pushed  us  to 

press  forward. 


X 


,  he  runoff  election  was  the  most  significant 
step  toward  peace  and  stability  in  the  country's 
history.  But  we'd  become  so  impatient  to  keep 
moving  that  it  became  little  more  than  a  dis- 
traction. The  vote  was  no  mystery  either.  For 
much  of  the  war,  Bumba  and  the  surrounding  re- 
gion had  been  occupied  by  Bemba's  rebel  force, 
who'd  raped  and  murdered  and  lived  by  the  gun. 
Yet  despite  these  crimes,  almost  everyone  sup- 
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ported  Bemba  for  president.  Bemba's  tribe  hailed 
from  the  forest,  and  it  was  said  that  President 
Joseph  Kabila  wasn't  even  Congolese,  that  his 
roots  were  in  Tanzania.  To  them,  it  explained 
why  the  president  had  auctioned  ott  much  of  the 
country's  mineral  wealth  to  foreigners.  And  with 
no  reliable  source  of  news  in  the  jungle,  rumor 
trumped  all. 

The  morning  polls  went  smoothly  enough, 
and  Riccardo  and  1  toured  the  various  stations  and 
interviewed  voters.  1  found  myself  having  the 
same  conversations  I'd  had  during  every  other 
African  election  I'd  covered. 

"What  kinds  ot  changes  will  you  demand  from 
the  winner.'" 

Silence.  "Hmmm." 

"So  you're  demanding  peace,  electricity,  and 
better  schools  for  your  kids.'" 

"Oh,  yes,  yes  . . .  peace.  Peace  and  schools." 

We'd  just  hired  hike  taxis  hack  to  the  hotel 
when  everything  went  strange.  The  once  crowd- 
ed streets  suddenly  were  empty,  void  of  dogs  and 
children  and  women  ferrying  to  the  market. 
Looking  around,  I  saw  people  staring  out  win- 
dows and  sheepishly  standing  in  doorways — 
both  had  signs.  A  government  lorry  rumbled 
past  loaded  with  soldiers  brandishing  their  read- 
ied guns.  And  when  we  turned  a  comer  toward 
the  hotel,  my  heart  sank  to  my  shoes. 

A  mob  of  about  a  hundred  young  men  was 
rumbling  down  the  dusty  roadway  carrying 
machetes,  sticks,  and  rocks.  Earlier  that  morn- 
ing, a  Kabila  supporter  had  been  caught  stuffing 
a  ballot  box  in  one  of  the  stations.  The  mob  had 
burned  the  ballots  and  set  tire  to  several  build- 
ings. They  now  noted  through  the  narrow 
streets,  spewing  venom  against  Kabila  and 
thieving  foreigners.  When  they  saw  us,  it  was 
like  we'd  stepped  right  into  their  trap.  "Ay, 
etranger!"  they  shouted,  and  quickened  their 
pace.  Riccardo  raced  toward  them  with  cameras 
held  high.  And  whereas  1  would  usually  follow, 
this  time  1  froze. 

As  a  reporter  in  Congo,  I'd  endured  my  share 
of  drunken  soldiers  and  guns,  but  it  was  mobs 
that  terrified  me  the  most.  All  it  took  was  one 


rock  in  the  face  to  draw  first  blood  and  the 
ers  would  pounce  like  wolves.  I'd  been  thru 
some  had  times   in  Togo  and  Somalia  an 
Kinshasa,  but  that  morning  in  Bumba,  I 
denly  felt  my  luck  had  run  its  course.  A  vl 
diamond-sharp  in  my  mind,  told  me  to 
hack  immediately.  There  were  no  lives  left 
stayed,  onb  bad  things  would  happen. 

"Allcz1-  Allez'-"  I  screamed  at  my  driver,  a 
boy  whose  body  had  gone  rigid.  "Severin, 
this  kid  to  go!" 

We  turned  onto  a  deserted  backstreet 
moved  parallel  with  the  angry  crowd,  Strug; 
tor  speed  on  the  sandy  roads.  Some  of  the 
caught  up  and  held  rocks  to  our  heads,  leering 
shouting  threats.  But  we  finally  found  our  ir 
so.  t  it  m  and  soon  were  safe  within  the  high  v 
of  the  Hotel  Mozulua. 

Later  that  afternoon,  soldiers  charged  the 
with  bullets  and  tear  gas.  Three  people  \ 
killed  and  dozens  were  beaten  and  arrested,  i 
of  those  killed  was  a  fifteen-year-old  boy,  gur 
down  in  the  street.  His  uncle  found  us  at 
hotel  that  night.  "He  was  only  throwing  roc 
the  man  said.  "And  they  shot  him  in  the  h 
His  brains  aren't  even  there  anymore."  Of 
hundreds  of  towns  and  villages  in  Congo  w, 
people  voted  that  day,  Bumba  was  the  only 
to  erupt  in  violence.  Overall,  the  election 
hailed  as  a  landmark  success,  a  victory  for  pi 
after  a  decade  of  blood.  But  standing  in  the  i 
courtyard  of  the  Mozulua,  listening  to  anot 
man  plan  another  funeral,  it  sounded  the  S| 
to  me. 

In  the  end,  there  were  no  boats  to  take  u 
Kisangani,  so  we  hired  a  convoy  of  bicycles  I 
continued  east  into  the  boiling  sun.  Our  jd 
ney  led  us  off  the  river  and  far  into  the  jungle, 
yond  any  guidebook  or  map.  The  war  had  enc 
but  peaceful  revival  had  done  little  for  the  croi 
of  children  who  lined  the  forest  track,  their  stc 
achs  bloated  from  hunger,  their  mothers  begg 
us  to  save  them,  begging  us  to  do  somethi 
There  was  nothing  I  could  do,  nothing  exc 
pedal  taster,  leaving  behind  the  naive  ideas 
clung  to  along  the  road. 
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He  was  a  hardworking  farm  boy, 


She  was  an  Italian  supermodel, 


He  knew  he  would  have  just 
one  chance  to  impress  her. 
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Hard  terms  for  the  the 
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Although  fighting  wars  with  mercenaries  fell  out  of  favor  around  the 
time  of  the  Enlightenment,  when  nation-states  came  to  rely  in- 
stead on  their  citizens'  sense  of  duty-,  the  United  States  has  managed 
to  return  this  ancient  military  strategy  to  the  battlefield.  An  estimated 
180  "private  military  companies"  now  do  everything  in  Iraq  from  se- 
curing U.S.  bases  and  supply  routes  to  guarding  American  officials 
and  training  Iraqi  security  forces.  These  private  armies  are  not  sub- 
ject to  government  oversight,  military  authority,  or  Iraqi  law,  and 
their  operations  and  the  arrangements  they  maintain  with  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  armed  men  under  their  command  are  mostly  secret; 
this  confidential  agreement  surfaced  only  after  Blackwater,  one  of 
the  largest  private  military  companies,  was  sued  by  the  families  of 
contractors  who  were  killed  in  Fallujah  in  March  2004-  By  out- 
sourcing critical  components  of  the  war  effort  to  Mich  unaccount- 
able firms,  our  government  has  created  a  shadow  army  of  private  sol- 
diers who  can  trust  in  neither  country  nor  company. 


A  former  Navy  SEAL,  Stephen  "Scott"  Helvenston  was  working  in- 
termittently as  a  fitness  instmetor  (he  had  trained  Demi  Moore  tor  the 
film  G.I.  Jane)  and  struggling  to  support  his  family  when  he  signed  up 
with  Blackwater.  One  day  after  arriving  in  Iraq,  Helvenston,  along  with 
three  other  former  military  men,  was  ordered  to  escort  a  shipment  of 
kitchen  supplies  to  a  U.S.  Army  base  west  of  Fallujah.  As  their  con- 
voy entered  Fallujah's  city  center,  Helvenston's  car  was  hit  by  a  grenade. 
Insurgents  then  descended  on  the  vehicles,  shooting  into  them,  dous- 
ing them  in  gasoline,  and  setting  them  on  fire.  The  four  men  were  lat- 
er pulled  from  the  cars  and  dismembered;  the  torsos  of  Helvenston  and 
one  of  his  colleagues  were  hung  from  a  bridge.  So  far  at  least  twenty- 
six  other  Blackwater  guards  have  lost  their  lives  in  Iraq.  Overall,  more 
than  1,000  contractors  have  been  killed  and  some  13,000  wounded  since 
the  start  of  the  war.  The  Pentagon  insists  that  private  contractors  are 
part  of  the  military's  "Total  Force"  in  Iraq,  yet  their  casualties  are  nev- 
er included  in  any  official  tallies.  Recognizing  the  fatalities  would  in- 
stantly increase  the  American  body  count  by  25  percent. 


Like  U.S.  military  recruiters,  private  military  companies  entice  new  hires  with 
promises  of  adventure  and  the  chance  to  bring  democracy  to  the  world.  But  in  the 
fine  print  here,  contractors  must  "acknowledge"  a  laundry  list  of  horrors  that 
might  befall  them  in  Iraq — "being  shot,  permanently  maimed  and/or  killed  by  a 
firearm  or  munitions,  falling  aircraft  or  helicopters,  sniper  fire,  landmine,  artillery 
fire,  rocket  propelled  grenade,  tmck  or  car  bomb."  In  light  of  evidence  that  has 
emerged  since  the  tiling  of  the  suit,  Blackwater  may  believe  such  disclaimers  ex- 
cuse it  from  protecting  its  men  from  obvious  dangers.  Before  the  deaths  in  Fallu- 
jah, one  of  Blackwater's  Baghdad-based  managers  warned  executives  in  an  email 
that  his  men  lacked  basic  equipment  and  that  they  were  "in  harm's  way."  Another 
group  of  Blackwater  troops  sent  on  the  same  route  just  behind  Helvenston's  team 
seems  to  have  realized  the  threat;  at  the  last  instant,  their  crew  leader  defied  his 
superior's  orders  and  took  roads  that  went  around  rather  than  through  Fallujah. 
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9  GOVERNMENT  FACILitlES  ABROAD.  Contracto] 
acknowledges  thai  Contractor  skill  be  personally  liable  I 
by  Contractor  at  facilities  operated  by  tbc  Customer  or  at 
directly  related  to  the  Engagement,  i  e„  no  personal  expt 

10.  PERFORMANCE  DURING  HOS1IUTIES  CormJ 
that  the  Services  performed  in  the  Our,  Station,  pursuant 
identified  as  being  essential  to  BSC's  complete  performs 
contract  between  DSC  and  the  Customer  and  nuiwithstar 
or  a  state  of  war.  whether  declared  or  undeclared.  Contra! 
assigned  duties  until  released  from  such  duties  hy  the  Co 
supervisor's  designated  representative, 

1 1  CONTRACTOR  ACICNOWLEDOMENT,  RELEAS( 

III  Acknowledgment  Contractor  agrees  and  » 
hazardous  nature  ofthe  Laity  Station  and  the  Set 
Contractor  hereby  expressly  and  voluntanl,  agr 
personal  injury  including,  without  limitation,  de 
result  from  Contractor  providing  Services  |  ursu 
understands  and  acknowledges  that  the  Duly  Sit 
extremely  dangerous  and  in  some  instances,  mil 
continuing  military  operations  in  the  region  Cot 


terrorists  or  U.S.  governmental  employees  The  risks  Lnclud 
and  without  limitation,  the  undersigned  being  shot,  pcrmonc 
killed  by  a  firearm  or  munitions,  falling  aircraft  or  helicopte 
landmine,  artillery  tire,  rocket  propelled  grenade,  truck  or  c; 
or  other  natural  disaster,  poisoning,  civil  uprising,  terrorist  a 
combat,  disease,  poisoning,  etc,  killed  or  maimed  while  a  p 
helicopter  or  fixed  wing  aircraft,  suffering  hearing  loss,  eye 
inhalation  or  contact  with  biological  or  chemical  contaminaj 
or  not)  and  or  Hying  debris,  etc.  Contractor  fully  appreciates 


directly  nr  IIIUlFcclly)  cuiuiectcd  10  lite  KnCliileWef 
.tgrccs  thai  Contractor  is  vilely  responsible  tbroht 
insurance,  short  and  long  term  disability,  workers  t 
denial  benefits  nod  medical  evacuation  insurance  n 


directly  or  indirectly)  connected  to  the  Fin 
agrees  that  Contractor  is  solely  rcsponsibl 
insurance,  short  and  long  term  disability, 
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For  his  work  in  Iraq,  Helvenston  was  promised  the  considerable  sum  of  $600  a  day.  (Private  mili- 
tary firms  pay  men  from  Latin  America  and  the  Middle  East  a  fraction  of  that  amount,  and  locally 
hired  Iraqis  earn  even  less.)  Yet  Blackwater  states  here  that  its  independent  contractors  will  receive 
no  benefits — no  insurance,  no  health  care,  and  no  disability.  U.S.  soldiers,  by  contrast,  are  entitled 
to  life  insurance,  free  medical  care,  death  benefits,  subsidized  higher  education,  a  housing  allowance, 
and  a  guaranteed  savings  plan.  Some  private  security  companies  do  offer  life  insurance  as  an  incentive 
to  new  recruits,  but  there  are  no  guarantees  that  beneficiaries  will  be  able  to  collect  it:  the  survivors 
of  two  military  contractors  who  were  killed  while  working  for  CTU  Services  Iraq  in  2005  are  still 
trying  to  sue  the  company  for  promised  death  benefits  they  say  they  never  received. 
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"Contractor's  Group"),  hereby  releases  and  forever  discharges  BSC,  AWS  and  alt 
of  their  agents,  owners,  shareholders,  officers,  members,  managers,  employees, 
directors,  subcontractors,  Affiliates  and  representatives,  successors  and  assigns , 
(collectively  referred  to  as  "Releasees")  from  any  and  all  claims,  judgments, 
awards,  actions  and  causes  of  action  which  may  be  asserted  now  or  in  the  future 
by  Contractor's  Group  for  any  liability  whatsoever  for  accident.  Injury  (including 
""y<nhe,„.  ■•"  "■wi.1„,.."""'narti„..  'JJ"'life.iJ:."""|y.  — 


damage  to  property  occurs,  whether  as  a  result  of  negligence,  gross  negligence, 
omissions  or  failure  to  guard  or  warn  against  dangerous  conditions,  use,  structure 
or  activity,  or  any  other  cause,  arising  from  Contractor's  participation  in  the 
Engagement  or  any  other  activity  on  or  off  of  Releasees'  premises  or  Contractor's 
use  of  BSC,  Customer  equipment  and  facilities  even  if  such  injury  was  caused  in 
whole  or  in  pan  by  the  negligence  of  Releasees. 
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1 1.3  Covenant  Not  to  Sue.  The  Contractor  further  agrees  and  covenants  not  to 
file,  prosecute,  bring,  maintain  or  in  any  way  proceed  on  any  claim,  suit,  civil 
action,  complaint,  arbitration  or  administrative  action  or  proceeding  of  any  kind  in 
any  municipal,  state,  federal  agency,  court,  or  tribunal  against, Releasees  with 
respect  any  of  the  foregoing  facts,  occurrences,  events,  transactions,  damages, 
injuries,  claims,  causes  of  action  and  other  matters  released  in  Section  1 1.2. 


In  signing  this  contract,  Helvenston  released  Black- 
water  and  all  of  its  agents,  officers,  and  shareholders 
from  "any  liability  whatsoever" — even  if  his  death,  dis- 
ease, or  injury  "was  caused  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
negligence"  of  the  company.  The  families  believe 
they  have  compelling  reasons  to  think  that  Blackwater 
did  cause  their  loved  ones'  deaths.  They  say  the  com- 
pany failed  to  deliver  on  numerous  promises  it  made 
to  the  men,  including  that  all  security  missions  would 
be  performed  by  teams  of  at  least  six  in  armored  ve- 
hicles; that  there  would  always  be  a  rear  gunner  with 
a  heavy  automatic  weapon;  and  that  they'd  have 
time  before  each  mission  to  review  the  route,  gath- 
er intelligence,  and  conduct  a  pre-trip  inspection. 
These  are  standard  security  measures  in  conflict  zones. 
Helvenston's  team  wasn't  even  given  a  map.  Such 
economy  may  have  cost  the  lives  of  other  Blackwa- 
ter contractors  nine  weeks  later  when  their  two  ve- 
hicles— one  armored,  one  not — were  fired  upon  by 
insurgents.  The  men  in  the  armored  truck  survived; 
those  in  the  "soft  car"  did  not.  According  to  Black- 
water's  CEO,  Erik  Prince,  it  is  efficiency  that  wins  the 
big  government  contract.  "When  they  say,  'Ah,  we 
need  about  one  hundred  guys  to  do  that  job,'  we  say, 
Actually,  you  only  need  about  ten  to  do  that  job.'" 


The  families  of  Helvenston  and  the  others  say  they've  repe:  iti  I 
ly  been  denied  any  information  explaining  why,  and  on  whose 
orders,  the  four  men  entered  Fallujah  at  a  time  when  the  U.S. 
Army  deemed  it  too  dangerous  for  its  own  troops.  "When  we  in- 
sisted on  seeing  the  report  concerning  the  incident,"  Kathryn  Hel- 
venston, Scott's  mother,  said  earlier  this  year,  "Blackwater  told 
us  that  we  would  have  to  sue  them  to  get  it."  But  explicit  con- 
tract provisions  like  this  "covenant  not  to  sue"  insulate  private 
military  companies  from  just  this  tack.  Although  regular  si  >ldiers 
and  their  families  can't  sue  the  military  for  wrongful  death  either, 
all  military  deaths  must  be  investigated  and  the  investigations  dis- 
closed to  soldiers'  families — a  courtesy  that  the  relatives  of  pri- 
vate contractors  are  not  extended. 
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obtaining  timely  injunctive  relief  Therefore,  it  is  expressly  agreed 
between  the  parties  thai  in  the  event  the  Contractor  violates  the  let 
provisions  of  the  Restrictive  Covenants  contained  ui  this  Agreeme 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  liquidated  damages  from  (he  Contractoi 
Contraclor  shall  pay  within  five  (5)  days  of  notice  from  BSC,  the 
total  sum  of  Two  Hundred  Fifty  Thousand  and  No/100  Dollars  ($* 
The  liquidated  damages  shall  be  due  and  payable  in  a  lump  sum  to 
expressly  acknowledged  by  the  Contractor  that  said  payment  shall 
interpreted  nor  construed  as  a  penalty  but  is  in  fact  a  good  faith  atl 
damages  which  BSC  will  suffer  in  the  event  of  a  breach  of  the  Res 
Covenants  It  is  also  agreed  that  this  provision  for  liquidated  dama 
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16.1  Termination  Without  Cause  and  Without  Notice  Contra* 
that  BSC  may  tennmale  this  Agreement  and  Contractor's  Sen 
notice  at  any  lime  with  or  without  cause  without  advance  notu 
reason  whatsoever  In  the  event  that  Contractor  is  discharged  | 
Contractor  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  as  provided  hcrei 
the  date  and  hour  of  discharge  only;  provided  that  Contractor  > 
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Despite  the  prohibition  in  the  contract,  the  families  of  the  four 
men  killed  in  Fallujah  hied  their  lawsuit  against  Blackwater  in 
North  Carolina  state  court,  in  January  2005.  But  filing  any  claim 
against  Blackwater  amounts  to  a  breach  of  contract  and,  the 
agreement  states  here,  entitles  the  company  "to  receive  liquidat- 
ed damages  from  the  Contractor"  in  the  amount  ot  $250,000 
payable  in  a  lump  sum  within  five  days  of  notice.  With  such  bar- 
riers to  a  lawsuit,  most  private  soldiers  are  left  without  recourse. 
Unlike  U.S.  soldiers,  they  have  no  Veterans  Administration, 
veterans'  groups,  or  military-family  organizations  advocating  on 
their  behalf.  Modern-day  mercenaries  can't  take  then  grievances 
to  superiors,  to  Congress,  or  to  the  media,  as  some  U.S.  troops  did 
early  in  the  war  to  pressure  the  government  into  providing  them 
with  adequate  body  armor  and  steel-plated  Humvees. 


Private  military  companies  insist  that  their  contractors,  as  partici- 
pants in  U.S.  military  operations,  are  forbidden  to  quit  their  jobs,  re- 
gardless of  their  treatment  or  working  conditions.  At  the  same  time, 
the  contract  asserts  here  that  they  can  he  fired  without  cause  or  no- 
tice. According  to  the  lawsuit,  Helvenston  was  told  when  he  was  still 
at  a  Blackwater  facility  in  Kuwait  that  he  would  have  to  leave  tor  Iraq 
ahead  of  schedule  and  without  the  team  he  had  trained  with.  After 
Helvenston  raised  objections,  his  supervisor  informed  him  that  it  he 
didn't  go  he'd  be  fired  on  the  spot,  have  to  reimburse  Blackwater  for 
money  he'd  been  paid,  and  have  to  foot  the  bill  for  his  trip  home. 
(When  contacted,  Blackwater  said  that  "Out  of  respect  for  the  fami- 
lies," it  would  not  comment  on  the  particulars  of  the  case.)  In  other 
instances,  private  security  firms  have  used  this  power  to  dismiss  con- 
tractors without  cause  to  eliminate  another  channel  of  oversight:  the 
internal  whistleblower.  A  former  Special  Forces  officer  working  in  Iraq 
for  the  security  company  MVM  Inc.  claims  that  he  was  fired  in  2005 
for  reporting  that  a  guard  on  his  team  had  shot  indiscriminately  into 
an  Iraqi  civilian  neighborhood  and  then  attempted  to  cover  it  up.  And 
last  year,  two  contractors  said  they  were  let  go  by  Triple  Canopy  af- 
ter informing  supervisors  that  their  shift  leader  took  potshots  at  Iraqi 
civilians.  A  jury  ruled  this  August  that  Triple  Canopy  acted  within  its 
right  to  dismiss  the  men  but  also  issued  a  formal  rebuke,  saying  the  com- 
pany displayed  "poor  conduct,  lack  of  standard  reporting  procedures, 
bad  investigation  methods,  and  unfair  double  standards." 


Unable  to  learn  anything  from  Blackwater,  the  families  and  their  lawyers  eventually  per- 
suaded the  House  Committee  on  Oversight  and  Government  Reform  to  investigate  how 
private  military  contractors  in  Iraq  are  being  looked  after  and  managed.  But  the  committee 
c<  Hikln't  even  determine  whether  the  government  had  any  contractual  ties  to  the  men  killed 
in  Fallujah.  (For  six  months  the  Pentagon  claimed  that  under  its  troop-support  contract 
only  the  U.S.  Army  would  have  been  permitted  to  provide  this  sort  of  "force  protection" 
in  Iraq.)  In  Helvenston's  agreement,  Blackwater  was  actually  a  subcontractor  of  a  Kuwaiti 
outfit,  Regency  Hotel  and  Hospital  Company  (the  RHHS  shown  here),  which  was  a 
subcontractor  of  a  Cyprus-based  company  (the  ESS),  which  was,  in  turn,  a  subcontrac- 
tor of  an  undisclosed  American  firm — likely  Kellogg  Brown  &  Root,  though  the  compa- 
ny denies  it — that  held  the  primary  military  contract.  The  government  itself  further  ob- 
fuscates these  arrangements  by  paying  for  much  of  the  work  not  through  ordinary  military 
channels  but  out  of  a  State  Department  budget  for  "private  security  services." 
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Blackwater  initially  tried  to  have  the  lawsuit  moved  to  federal  court  and  dismissed, 
on  the  grounds  that  its  private  soldiers  were  not  independent  contractors — which 
they  are  explicitly  identified  as  throughout  this  agreement — but  employees  of  a 
government  contractor.  Under  the  federal  Defense  Base  Act,  such  employees  are 
entitled  to  limited  benefits  but  are  prohibited  from  filing  any  tort  claims  against  their 
employers  (though  numerous  employees  of  private  military  companies  in  Iraq  have 
applied  for  benefits  under  this  act  and  been  denied  them  by  their  employers).  Af- 
ter this  dismissal  gambit  failed,  Blackwater  acted  on  its  reserved  right  to  sue  its  own 
contractors  and,  last  December,  filed  a  claim  against  the  estates  of  the  four  dead  men 
for  $10  million.  According  to  this  clause,  the  families  may  now  also  have  to  pay  Black- 
water  for  any  legal  expenses  the  company  incurs  as  it  sues  them.  The  countersuit  is 
already  a  success,  as  the  lawyers  who  took  Helvenston's  case  say  they  can't  take  on 
any  of  the  similar  private-military-contractor  cases  they've  been  told  about  until  they 
know  whether  this  one  will  result  in  a  costly  judgment  against  their  clients. 
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20.10  Waiver  of  Jury  Trial.  The  parlies  hereto  knowingly,  voluntarily,  and  intentionally 
waive  the  right  any  of  them  may  have  to  a  trial  by  jury  in  respect  to  any  litigation  arising 
oul  of,  under,  or  in  connection  with  this  Agreement  and  any  other  agreements 
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ses.  In  the  event  BSC  is  required  lo  take  action  against  Contractor  to 
ovenants  and  conditions  of  this  Agreement  and  Release,  or  to  mediate 
)y  the  other  party.  BSC  shall  be  reimbursed  by  Contractor  for  such 
:urred  in  such  action,  including  any  appeal  there  from,  including 
y's  fees,  costs  and  other  fees,  noi  to  exceed  insurable  limits. 
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The  secrecy  of  the  modern-mercenary  venture  is  further  abet- 
ted by  contractual  agreements  like  this  "waiver  of  jury  trial," 
which  mandates  that  any  conflicts  between  the  company  and 
its  contractors  cannot  be  adjudicated  in  a  public  court  of  law. 
Instead,  disputes  are  to  be  heard  behind  closed  doors  and  then 
ruled  on  by  a  private  arbitrator,  whose  decision  can  be  filed  un- 
der seal.  Although  Blackwater  managed  to  have  the  suit  in- 
volving Helvenston  moved  to  confidential  arbitration,  an  ap- 
pellate judge  ruled  in  August  that  arbitration  would 
have  to  wait  until  a  decision  was  made  on  whether 
the  case  could  be  heard  in  court.  Blackwater  is  fight- 
ing hard  against  this  appeal,  and  with  good  reason. 
Attention  from  the  lawsuit  has  already  compelled 
Congress,  earlier  this  year,  to  hold  public  hearings,  in  which 
the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  four  murdered  men  tearfully  re- 
counted the  difficulty  of  obtaining  information  from  Blackwater. 
And  in  June,  Congressman  David  Price  (D.,  N.C.)  introduced 
legislation  that  would  require  private  military  companies  to  re- 
port all  incidents  involving  the  use  of  force  and  to  subject 
contractors  to  the  jurisdiction  of  U.S.  courts. 


When  the  Pentagon  assessed  its  own  future  needs  in  a  2006  re- 
view, the  department  made  clear  that  it  intends  to  increase  its 
reliance  on  private  military  companies  and  other  outsourced 
support  services,  billing  their  use  as  an  efficient  and  effective 
means  of  waging  the  wars  of  the  post-9/1 1  world.  Yet  accord- 
ing to  congressional  estimates,  the  cost  to  the  government  of  a 
contracted  guard  is  between  four  and  ten  times  greater  than 
that  of  a  U.S.  soldier.  As  for  their  effectiveness  in  Iraq,  private 
soldiers  have  proved  mostly  to  be  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 
Bush  Administration's  broader  assault  on  accountability,  since 
their  use  masks  the  actual  numbers  of  lives  and  deaths  needed 
to  fight  the  war.  The  lack  of  transparency  may  help  the  gov- 
ernment manage  its  unpopular  war  in  the  short  term.  But  in 
the  end,  we  get  the  war  we  pay  for.  a 
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Why  poisonous,  unregulated  chemicals  end  up  in  our  bk 

By  Mark  Schapiro 
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n  the  late  1990s,  citizens  of  several  European 
countries  learned  from  newspaper  reports  that 
their  infants  were  constantly  heing  exposed  to  a 
host  of  toxic  chemicals.  Babies  were  sleeping  in 
pajamas  treated  with  cancer-causing  flame  retar- 
dants;  they  were  sucking  on  bottles  laced  with 
plastic  additives  believed  to  alter  hormones;  their 
diapers  were  glued  together  with  nerve-damaging 
toxins  normally  used  to  kill  algae  on  the  hulls  of 
ships.  When  European  health  officials  tried  to 
look  into  the  matter,  they  were  confounded  by 
how  little  they  actually  knew  about  these  and 
other  potentially  hazard)  ius  chemicals.  Regulators 
discovered  that  they  had  no  way  of  assessing  the 
dangers  of  long-term  exposure  to  everyday  prod- 
ucts. Some  manufacturers  of  baby  goods  did  not 
even  know  what  was  in  their  own  products,  since 
chemical  producers  were  under  no  obligation  to 
tell  them.  Such  data,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  se- 
creted away  in  the  vaults  of  chemical  companies 
and  had  never  been  submitted  to  any  govern- 
ment authority. 

In  the  years  since  those  news  reports,  the 
nascent  science  ot  bio-monitoring  has  provided 
further  insight  into  how  the  industrial  chemicals 
that  are  in  clothes,  food  packaging,  cosmetics, 
toys,  electronics,  and  just  about  every  modern 
convenience  are  actually  lodging  in  the  human 
body.  Greenpeace  U.K.  released  a  study  in  2005 
that  found  numerous  toxic  chemicals  in  the  um- 
bilical-cord blood  of  European  infants.  That  same 
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year,  World  Wildlife  Fund  International  test 
blood  of  three  generations  of  women  from  t 
European  countries.  The  largest  number  of  i 
icals — sixty-three — was  found  in  the  grc 
grandmothers.  Given  the  number  of  years  thi 
had  to  accumulate  exposure,  this  result  wa* 
haps  not  surprising.  But  the  next-highest 
was  among  their  grandchildren,  aged  twe 
twenty-eight,  who  in  their  short  lifetime 
amassed  fifty-nine  different  toxic  chemical; 
blood  of  a  nineteen-year-old  Italian,  whc 
sent  me  her  test  results,  included  bromij 
flame  retardants,  which  are  potential  liver,  tb 
and  neurological  toxins  that  are  used  to  coat 
electronics;  the  pesticides  DDT  and  lindan 
latter  of  which  is  suspected  of  contribute 
breast  and  other  cancers;  perfluorinated  cherl 
known  carcinogens  that  are  used  as  stain 
water-repellents  on  clothing,  furniture,  and 
stick  cookware;  and  artificial  musk  aromas, 
in  soaps  and  perfumes,  that  scientists  claim  c 
duce  the  body's  ability  to  expel  other  toxir 
Bio-monitoring  tests  in  the  United  State.- 1 
revealed  the  same  dangerous  chemicals  m 
their  way  into  the  blood  of  Americans.  In 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Preve 
completed  screening  for  the  presence  of  1 4  < 
ic  chemicals  in  the  blood  of  a  broad  cross  se^ 
of  Americans;  it  found  that  the  vast  major) 
subjects  harbored  almost  all  the  toxins.  1  t 
same  year,  the  CDC's  National  Survey  on!! 


Mark  Schapiro  is  the  editorial  director  oj  the  Center  for  Investigative  Reporting.  His  new  book, 

Exposed:  The  Toxic  Chemistry  of  Everyday  Products  and  What's  at  Stake  for  American  Power, 

was  published  last  r7iont/i  /">>>  Chelsea  Green. 
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rowth  concluded  that  rates  of  infertility 
ising  for  women  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
spike  many  scientists  attribute,  at  least  in 

0  routine  exposure  to  toxic  chemicals.  The 
onmental  Working  Group  conducted  tests 
e  umbilical  cords  of  ten  newborns  in  2006 
iscovered  that  cancer-causing,  endocrine- 
)ting,  and  gene-mutating  chemicals  had 

1  from  the  mothers  to  their  fetuses  through 
jlacenta. 

until  the  1970s,  no  country  had  imposed  any 
ingful  oversight  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
icals  that  had  entered  the  marketplace  since 
u  War  II.  Then,  in  1976,  the  U.S.  Congress 
d  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 
A),  which  granted  the  government  the  au- 
:y  to  track  industrial  chemicals  and  to  place 
:tions  on  any  that  proved  harmful  to  hu- 
or  the  environment.  Because  the  United 
5  was  the  world's  preeminent  economic  pow- 
her  major  chemical  producers — Germany, 
e,  and  Britain — soon  brought  their  nation- 
alations  into  line  with  TSCA  so  as  not  to  lose 
J.S.  market.  Shortly  thereafter,  Japan  and 
countries  hoping  to  conduct  trade  with  the 
also  had  to  adopt  the  central  principles  of 

Jiw  as  their  own.  Thus,  America  set  the  rules 
remical  regulation  across  the  globe, 
t  TSCA  came  with  an  enormous  loophole, 
eat  leveraged  into  it  by  the  powerful  chem- 
ndustry:  every  chemical  already  on  the  mar- 
lefore  1979  was  exempted  from  the  law's 

e|(ary  screening  requirements.  Three  decades 
TSCA  came  into  being,  95  percent  of  all 
licals  in  circulation  have  never  undergone 
esting  for  toxicity  or  their  impact  on  the  en- 
rment.  The  extent  to  which  TSCA  has 
1  to  regulate  hazardous  substances  is  now 
.nt  in  the  bio-monitoring  results  in  Europe 
America. 

ropeans  have  recently  decided  to  do  some- 
;  about  all  the  untested  chemicals  that  are 
ig  up  in  their  blood.  "The  assumption  among 
ricans  is,  'If  it's  on  the  market,  it's  okay,'"  ex- 
ed  Robert  Donkers,  an  E.U.  official  who  was 
i  to  review  Europe's  regulatory  laws  after  the 
product  scare.  "That  fantasy  is  gone  in  Eu- 
'  Donkers's  efforts  were  the  first  steps  in  what 
me,  seven  years  later,  a  new  E.U.  chemical 
lation  called  REACH — Registration,  Evalu- 
t  and  Authorisation  of  Chemicals.  REACH 
unts  to  a  revolution  in  how  chemicals  are 
iged,  and  in  how  production  decisions  around 
vorld  will  be  made  from  now  on.  Regulations 

[„  >y  the  most  powerful  countries  have  quickly 

[  >me,  through  trade,  the  international  stan- 
.  And  the  European  Union,  with  a  market  of 
million  people  stretching  across  twenty- 
n  countries,  is  now  significantly  larger  than  the 
:ed  States  in  both  population  and  wealth;  Eu- 
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rope's  gross  national  product  surged  past  that  of  the 
United  States  in  2005,  and  the  gap  increased 
when  two  more  countries  joined  the  E.U.  earlier 
this  year.  The  E.U.  is  now  the  most  significant 
trading  partner  for  every  continent  except  Aus- 
tralia. The  ripple  effects  from  this  shift  in  eco- 
nomic power  have  been  one  of  the  great  untold 
stories  of  the  new  century. 


Indeed,  Europe  is  now  compelling  other  na- 
tions' manufacturers  to  conform  to  regulations 
that  are  far  more  protective  of  people's  health 
than  those  in  the  United  States.  Europe  has 
emerged  not  only  as  the  world's  leading  eco- 
nomic power  but  also  as  one  of  its  moral  lead- 
ers. Those  roles  were  once  filled 
by  the  United  States. 


W. 


hen  TSCA  took  effect  in  the  late  1 970s, 
the  United  States  was  seen  as  a  pioneer  of  health 
and  environmental  regulation.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  had  been  established 
only  a  few  years  before,  and  the  government  had 
recently  set  standards  for  fuel  economy,  haz- 
ardous-waste disposal,  and  many  other  factors 
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affecting  the  country's  air  and  water  quality. 
Currently,  sonic  42  billion  pounds  of  chemicals  are 
produced  in  or  brought  to  America  each  day,  but 
because  of  TSCA  exemptions,  fewer  than  200  of 
all  the  chemicals  on  the  market  have  ever  under- 
gone any  serious  risk  assessments.  Among  the 
62,000  chemicals  the  act  excused  from  testing  or 
review  were  thousands  of  highly  toxic  substances, 
such  as  ethyl  benzene,  a  widely  used  industrial  si  >1 
vent  suspected  of  being  a  potent  neurotoxin; 
whole  families  of  synthetic  plastics  that  are  po- 
tential carcinogens  and  endocrine  disrupters;  and 


numerous  other  chemicals  for  which  there  was 
little  or  no  information. 

The  EPA  is  actually  allowed  to  place  restric- 
tions on  the  chemicals  grandfathered  onto  the 
market  it  the  substances  present  an  "unreasonable 
risk  to  human  health."  In  order  to  demonstrate 
this  risk,  however,  the  agency  must  surmount 
tremendous  legal  and  administrative  obstacles. 
The  EPA  is  required  to  weigh  the  "costs  to  in- 
dustry" of  any  regulation,  and  it  is  obliged  to  im- 
pose restrictions  that  are  the  "least  burdensome" 


to  chemical  manufacturers.  According  u 
Government  Accountability  Office  analys 
EPA  relies  too  heavily  on  industry  test  data 
making  safety  assessments  and  allows ,. < un| 
to  keep  critical  data  from  the  public  throug 
discriminate"  claims  that  information  is  p 
etary.  Even  tor  those  few  new  chemicals  bl 
to  market  after  TSCA,  the  screening  record 
reassuring.  Ninety  days  before  commercial 
production  of  a  chemical  begins,  manutac 
are  required  to  provide  the  EPA  with  all 
sure  and  toxicity  data.  Theoretically,  this 
mation  enables  the  agency  to  determine  wr 
regulatory  action  is  warranted  before  cher 
hit  the  market.  Rut  according  to  the  EPA' 
figures,  85  percent  of  the  notifications  subn 
contain  no  health  data. 

One  result  of  this  industry-friendly  sere 
is  that  the  EPA  has  banned  only  five  chei 
since  its  inception  in  1970.  For  a  brief  tin 
banned  list  included  a  sixth  substance:  asb 
In  1989,  the  EPA  prohibited  nearly  all  uses 
best os,  which  it  classified  as  a  "known  cai 
gen."  The  chemical  industry  challenge 
agency,  however,  and  in  1990  a  federal 
vacated  the  ban,  asserting  that  the  EPA  hat 
ther  met  TSCA's  requirement  that  the  coj 
sive  dangers  of  the  chemical  should  excei 
perceived  usefulness  nor  demonstrated  thi 
ban  was  the  "least  burdensome  alternativ 
eliminating  the  "unreasonable  risk"  of  exp< 
The  EPA  has  not  acted  to  ban  a  chemical 
that  decision,  even  though  other  countries 
outlawed  asbestos  and  numerous  toxins  th; 
still  in  use  in  the  United  States.  (Since  200' 
E.U.  has  banned  entire  categories  of  baza 
chemicals  from  use  in  cosmetics,  toys,  elec 
ics,  and  other  consumer  goods.)  By  mil  i 
easier  to  hang  on  to  old  chemicals  than  t 
velop  new  ones,  TSCA  provides  no  incenti,! 
manufacturers  to  create  less  toxic  alterna 
The  absence  of  even  minimal  toxicity  dat 
sulates  the  industry  from  the  normal  su 
demand  dynamic  of  the  market;  consume 
other  words,  have  no  means  of  expressing 
potential  preference  for  a  less  toxic  substil 

Chemical  companies  have  spent  lavisr 
preserve  these  lax  standards.  Since  199c 
industry  has  contributed  $47  million  to  fe 
election  campaigns,  and  it  pays  about  $30j 
lion  each  year  to  lobbyists  in  Washington 
Goldman,  who  served  as  assistant  administ^ 
for  toxic  substances  at  the  EPA  from  19 
1998,  told  me  that  she  and  her  colleagues 
TSCA  was  largely  ineffectual.  "There  were  t; 
sands  of  chemicals  out  there,  and  we  d  i 
know  what  they  were.  We  weren't  able  to  get 
data,  weren'r  able  to  assess  the  risks,  noth|d 
Goldman  recalls  a  party  held  in  Washingt 
commemorate  TSCA's  twentieth  annivem 
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one  from  the  chemical  industry  got  up 
ite  TSCA  and  said,  'This  is  the  perfect 

statute.  I  wish  every  law  could  he 

like  TSCA.'" 


e  primary  target  of  Europe's  new  chemical 

cion  is  the  more  than  60,000  compounds 

.  allowed  to  stay  on  the  market  without 

j.  Under  REACH,  these  chemicals  will 

I  o  be  registered,  evaluated  for  toxicity,  and 

|  ized  before  being  permitted  to  remain  in 

jfteen  hundred  chemicals  are  expected  to 

|ced  on  a  2008  list  of  "substances  of  very 

oncern."  These  toxins,  which  are  known 

se  cancer,  alter  genes,  and  affect  fertility, 

:  the  first  to  be  removed  from  the  market 

producers  are  able  to  prove  that  they  can 

adequately  controlled."  In  addition  to  as- 

enj  g  chemicals  in  their  raw  form,  REACH 
xtends  to  the  endless  array  of  consumer 
that  utilize  these  compounds;  thus,  tens  of 
ands  of  "downstream  users,"  from  con- 
ion  companies  to  tennis-shoe  manufac- 
and  fashion  houses,  will  be  forced  to  find 
d  report  what  chemicals  are  in  their  prod- 
id  what  effects  they  have  on  human  health 
re  environment. 

the  end  of  2008,  the  first  sets  of  risk  data 
be  submitted  to  the  E.U.  Manufacturers 
len  have  ten  more  years  to  complete  what 
ats  to  a  scientific  cataloguing  of  the  chem- 
lakeup  of  the  global  economy.  Whereas 
egulators  are  forced  to  find  scientifically  im- 
ble  definitive  evidence  of  toxic  exposure 
i  acting,  REACH  acts  on  the  basis  of  pre - 
pn.  European  authorities  consider  the  in- 
t  toxicity  of  a  substance  and,  based  on  an 

adulation  of  evidence,  determine  whether  its 
tial  to  cause  harm  is  great  enough  to  re- 
it  from  circulation.  Unlike  TSCA, 
ZH  places  the  burden  of  proof  on  manu- 

ii  ers,  who  must  demonstrate  that  their  chem- 
:an  be  used  safely.  The  law  also  proposes  to 
cally  limit  the  amount  of  health-related 
:hat  companies  can  claim  as  proprietary. 
itics  of  stricter  chemical  regulations  have 
ontended  that  the  price  of  compliance  would 
r  too  steep.  But  the  E.U.  estimated  rli.it 
ZH  would  cost  European  chemical  mann- 
ers about  $4  billion  over  fourteen  years — a 
that  amounts  to  less  than  1  percent  of  their 

j'ined  yearly  revenue.  The  E.U.  further  cal- 
:d  that  these  expenses  would  be  repaid  many 

I:  over  by  the  resulting  health  benefits.  Ac- 
ng  to  their  figures,  REACH  would  prevent 
4,500  occupational  cancer  cases  each  year  and 
e  European  health-care  costs  from  ailments 
;d  to  chemical  exposure  by  $69  billion  over 
ext  three  decades.  Moreover,  by  establishing 

*  will  be  the  first  open,  actually  free  market  in 


chemicals,  in  which  informed  consumers  will  be 
able  to  make  decisions  as  to  what  risks  they  are  will- 
ing to  take,  REACH  promotes  new  research  into 
the  development  of  safer  chemicals.  Chemists 
have  already  come  up  with  substitutes  for  some  ot 
the  most  problematic  toxic  chemicals  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  E.U.  estimates  that  its  environmen- 
tal initiatives  have  spawned  billions  of  dollars  in 
"green"  industries  and  technologies. 

U.S.  companies  could  be  put  at  a  serious  com- 
petitive disadvantage  if  they  do  not  acknowledge 
the  changes  taking  place  across  the  Atlantic. 
Americans  are  al- 


REACH'S  PRIMARY  TARGET  IS  THE 

62,000  CHEMICALS  THE  U.S.  HAS 

ALLOWED  TO  STAY  ON  THE  MARKET 

WITHOUT  TESTING  OR  REVIEW 


ready  losing  ground 
to  Europeans  in  the 
chemical  business, 
having  slipped  in  the 
past  decade  from  a 
trade  surplus  with 
European  manufac- 
turers to  a  more  than 
$28  billion  deficit. 

That  deficit  promises  to  increase  as  environmen- 
tally aware  consumers  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
choose  between  European  goods  with  chemicals 
that  have  undergone  toxicity  screening  and  Amer- 
ican goods  with  unscreened  chemicals.  Because 
American  companies  interested  in  exporting  to 
the  E.U.  will  also  have  to  supply  toxicity  data  to 
the  European  authorities,  REACH  does  present  op- 
portunities for  U.S.  consumers.  Not  only  will  these 
chemicals  be  subject  to  their  first-ever  health-  and 
environmental-impact  review  but  the  findings  will 
then  be  available  on  the  European  Chemical 
Agency's  website.  At  that  point,  U.S.  consumers 

may  no  longer  choose  to  use  untested 

American  goods. 


Ahe 


.he  American  public,  along  with  the  Amer- 
ican media,  has  so  far  been  mostly  oblivious  to  the 
new  chemical  regulations  coming  out  of  Europe. 
The  Bush  Administration  and  U.S.  manufactur- 
ers, however,  have  been  fixated  on  it  for  years. 
REACH  is  far  more  than  just  another  foreign 
ban  of  a  specific  chemical  with  which  U.S.  in- 
dustry will  have  to  contend;  it  strikes  at  the  fun- 
damental belief  that  the  United  States  decides 
what  can  and  cannot  be  contained  in  the  goods 
sold  all  over  the  world.  So  as  REACH  was  being 
debated  in  the  European  Parliament  from  2003 
to  2006,  the  U.S.  government  and  the  nation's 
industries  teamed  up  to  undertake  an  unprece- 
dented international  lobbying  effort  to  kill  or 
radically  weaken  the  proposal. 

The  assault  came  from  an  assortment  ot  gov 
eminent  and  industry  offices.  A  memo  that  cir- 
culated at  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Eu- 
ropean and  Eurasian  Affairs  denounced  REACH 
as  too  "costly,  burdensome,  and  complex"  for  in- 
dustry to  follow.  If  chemicals  were  put  through 
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'UR  GOVERNMENT  REVEALED 
ONCE  AGAIN  THAT  IT  PUTS 
BUSINESS  INTERESTS  AHEAD  OF  THE 
SAFETY  OF  ITS  OWN  CITIZENS 


the  rigors  of  review,  a  Commerce  Department 
brief  warned,  "hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 

could  be  thrown  out  of  their  jobs."  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  Robert  Zoellick  submitted  a  protest 
to  the  World  Trade  Organization  asserting  that 
REACH  amounted  to  a  "non-tariff'  barrier  to  for- 
eign exporters.  A  delegation  of  State  Department 
i  >itu  ials  joined  two  Dow  t  chemical  executives  in 
Athens  to  lobby  the  Greeks,  who  then  held  the 
presidency  of  the  European  Union.  Colin  Powell 
himself  sent  out  a  seven-page  cable  to  U.S.  em- 
bassies throughout  the  world  claiming  that 
REACH  "could  present  obstacles  to  trade"  and 
cost  American  chemical  producers  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  in  lost  exports.  At  the  same  time,  Wash- 
ington sent  emissaries  to  such  new  E.U.  members 
as  Hungary,  Poland,  Estonia,  and  the  Czech  Re- 
public— formerly  Communist  countries  where  en- 
vironmental consciousness  was  far  less  developed 
than  in  Western  Europe — in  an  effort  to  peel  off 
support  within  the  E.U.  by  claiming  that  REACH 

would  hurt  European 
firms  competing  in 
foreign  markets.  The 
Stare  Department 
also  recruited  a  coali- 
tion of  allies  to  op- 
pose REACH  from 
countries  heavily  re- 
liant on  exports; 
pleas  went  out  to 
Brazil,  India,  Japan,  Malaysia,  South  Africa,  and 
others  to  develop  a  "coordinated  outreach"  strat- 
egy among  "E.U.  trading  partners."  In  E.U.  par- 
liamentary  hearings  on  REACH  that  I  attended, 
I  was  able  to  identify  lobbyists  not  only  tor  the  U.S. 
and  European  chemical  industries  but  also  for 
such  downstream  chemical  users  as  cement,  au- 
tomobile, textile,  and  pharmaceutical  companies. 
The  U.S.  lobbying  effort  amounted  to  an  historic 
intrusion  into  European  affairs.  Robert  Donkers, 
who  in  2003  was  stationed  in  the  United  States 
to  explain  REACH  to  Americans,  invited  me  to 
consider  the  reverse  scenario:  European  officials 
descending  on  Washington  to  lobby  against  a  bill 
being  considered  in  (  bngress.  "It  wouldn't  be  tol- 
erated," he  said.  "We  wouldn't  last  ten  minutes!" 
By  early  2006,  REACH  had  already  under- 
gone a  rewrite  by  the  European  Commission  and 
had  passed  its  first  reading  in  the  parliament. 
Nearly  a  thousand  amendments  had  been  voted 
on  and  consolidated.  Environmentalists  in  Eu- 
rope felt  the  standards  had  already  been  weak- 
ened in  significant  ways.  Priority  had  been  put  on 
"high-volume  chemicals"  produced  in  excess  of 
a  thousand  tons  a  year,  with  diminishing  data  re- 
quirements ;1s  the  volume  declined;  broad  ex- 
emptions were  issued  for  certain  plastics.  But 
REACH  still  retained  its  cine  principles:  that 
thousands  of  existing  chemicals  would  be  re- 


viewed tor  their  toxicity,  that  the  data  from 
reviews  would  be  made  public,  and  that  n 
sibility  tor  demonstrating  a  chemical's 
would  rest  with  the  manufacturers. 

hi  Washington,  however,  President  Bus 
naled  that  the  struggle  was  tar  from  over.  Hi 
C.  Boyden  Gray  to  Brussels  in  Februai\  . 
new  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  E.U.  A  Vetera 
publican  operative  and  an  heir  to  the 
Reynolds  tobacco  fortune,  I  iray  had  spent  a 
in  and  out  of  government  rewriting  the  niles* 
vironmental  oversight  to  reduce  the  bun 
business.  As  general  counsel  to  the  first  Pre 
Rush,  he  helped  transform  how  the  EPA  am 
er  federal  agencies  were  managed  so  that 
benefu  analyses  would  be  given  precedence 
risk-based  decisions.  "This  is  the  beast  we 
confined  and  tamed,"  he  told  me,  referring 
success  in  limiting  U.S.  regulatory  laws. 

One  of  Gray's  first  public  undertakings  a 
bassad<  >r  began  at  AmCham  E.U.,  an  affiliate 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Brussels. 
Cham  E.U.  lobbies  the  E.U.  on  behalf  of  14C 
companies,  including  Apple,  Boeing,  1' 
DuPont,  Genetal  Motors,  and  McDonald's. 
ronmental  policies  are  one  of  their  top  con< 
In  June  2006,  Gtay  orchestrated  a  joint  pre 
lease,  from  the  United  States  and  twelve 
countties,  that  objected  to  REACH's  hazard 
system  for  assessing  risks  and  called  for  weaki  W 
its  registration  requirements.  Thar  press  rele; 
turns  out,  was  written  at  the  offices  of  AmC 
E.U.  and  sent  from  the  U.S.  Mission  in  Bn  is 
One  morning  that  June,  I  received  a  leaked 
of  the  original  draft,  which,  thanks  to  Mici 
tracking  software,  included  the  editorial  ch 
that  wete  written  into  the  document  as  it  ma 
way  through  various  readers.  Where  AmC 
E.U.'s  address  had  once  been  now  ran  th 
primatut  oi  the  United  States  Mission  to  th 
ropean  Union.  This  edit  and  others  offered 
glimpse  into  the  routine  merging  of  the  U.S. 
ernment  with  American  corporations.  NJ«j  li 
U.S.  Representative  Henry  Waxman  condil  » 
an  investigation  into  the  Bush  Administrat! 
efforts  to  undermine  REACH,  he  uneaij 
dozens  of  pages  of  diplomatic  cable  traffic  s 
ing  how  the  government  had  coordinated  i 
forts  with  those  of  industry.  Talking  points  t 
byin»  junkets,  statistics  (many  of  them  pr 
inaccurate)  had  been  shared.  Instead  of  coi 
ering  these  teforms  on  their  merits,  or  revisii 
own  failed  regulations,  our  government  dei 
strated  once  again  that  it  puts  business  int( 
ahead  of  the  safety  of  its  own — an 
rld's — citizens. 


i 


lhe 


he  European  Parliament  finally  voted  t 
prove  REACH  on  December  1  3,  2006.  By 
ruary,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Comrat 
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had  lobbied  so  vigorously  against  the 
ed  regulation,  was  hosting  a  seminar  in 
<tte,  North  Carolina,  to  explain  to  corn- 
doing  business  in  Europe  how  to  comply 
le  law  intended  to  protect  Europeans.  It 
:  first  of  a  series  of  sessions  to  be  held  with 
;an  businesses  across  the  country.  In  the 
lonth,  representatives  from  the  Pentagon, 
e  contractors,  U.S.  scientists,  and  Cali- 
state  officials  met  in  Monterey  to  dis- 
e  effects  REACH  would  have  on  military 
ire  being  used  on  U.S.  bases  in  Europe. 
1  major  American  electronics  and  cos- 
.  companies  are  already  reformulating 
roducts  to  meet  the  new  E.U.  standards. 
luPont,  Dow,  and  other  large  U.S.  chem- 
anufacturers  are  busy  preparing  toxicity 
3  submit  to  the  E.U.  In  many  instances, 
r  American  chemical  companies  and  most 
tream  manufacturers  that  utilize  chemi- 
.11  have  to  purchase  this  data  from  the  big 
ations,  which  now  stand  to  profit  from  the 
"H  strictures, 
ly  American  states,  tired  of  waiting  for  di- 
i  from  Washington,  are  now  looking  to 
Is  for  ideas  on  environmental  reform.  Cal- 
,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York  have  be- 
<ploring  the  possibility  of  implementing 
nts  of  REACH  in  their  state  regulations; 
and  Washington  have  cited  Europe's 
lent  in  their  efforts  to  ban  particular  chem- 
such  as  those  poly-brominated  flame  re- 
its  found  in  children's  sleepwear.  Elsewhere 
world,  governments  have  worked  to  bring 
awn  policies  into  line  with  REACH.  The 
:se  Ministry  of  Commerce  had  REACH 
ated  into  Mandarin  within  days  of  its  pas- 
European  consultants  also  traveled  to  Chi- 
show  industry  and  government  officials 
what  exporters  will  have  to  do  to  abide  by 
lemical  regulations.  The  Europeans  were 
g  to  aid  their  competitors  in  China,  with 
l  they  have  a  significant  trade  deficit,  be- 
just  about  anything  made  in  Chinese  fac- 
can  end  up  in  the  hands  of  Europeans.  To 
ct  its  population,  Europe  is  working  back- 
,  toward  the  potential  sources  of  future 
ical  contamination.  European  consultants 
mned  out  to  Brazil,  Mexico,  South  Africa, 
l  Korea,  Thailand,  and  other  major  players 
e  world  economy.  And  in  the  upcoming 
Robert  Donkers,  who  had  long  tried  to 
arn  American  businesses  of  this  tectonic 
in  environmental  influence,  is  expected  to 
ansferred  to  India,  where  he  will  be  advis- 
lat  up-and-coming  economic  powerhouse, 
le  European  Union  is  demanding  that  its 
itries  take  responsibility  for  the  collateral 
h  damages  that  its  products  may  cause,  and 
oing  so  with  innovations  that  are  leading  the 
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world.  In  the  process,  American  consumers  are  be- 
ing put  in  a  position  that  would  have  been 
unimaginable  as  little  as  a  decade  ago.  Shortly  af- 
ter the  EPA  was  founded,  the  United  States  im- 
posed domestic  restrictions  on  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  pesticides  and  other  chemicals,  and 
U.S.  companies  responded  by  exporting  millions 
of  pounds  of  these  toxins  to  Third  World  coun- 
tries, where  such  regulations  didn't  exist.  The 
irony  is  that  our  nation's  steady  retreat  from  en- 
vironmental leadership  means  it  may  soon  be- 
come a  dumping  ground  for  chemicals  deemed  too 


hazardous  by  more  progressive  countries.  Mean- 
while, Americans  may  also  be  the  incidental  ben- 
eficiaries of  protective  standards  created  by  the 
government  of  a  foreign  country  in  which  they 
have  no  say.  In  recent  years  the  United  States  1  as 
opposed  a  multitude  of  environmental  and  hu- 
man-rights initiatives  that  have  gained  interna- 
tional legitimacy  without  its  participation.  In- 
deed, this  country  is  no  longer  where  it  likes  to 
imagine  itself  to  be — at  the  axis  of  influence 
around  which  the  rest  of  the  world  revolves,     n 
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A  CURIOUS  ATTRACTION 


On  the  quest  for  antigravity 
Efy  Jon  Mooallem 


I.   SPOOKY  ACTION   AT  A 
DISTANCE 

Even  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
recognized  that  the  idea  of 
gravity — that  one  object 
can  instantaneously  yank 
another  through  total 
nothingness  and  from  ex- 
tremely far  away — was  so 
counterintuitive,  "so  great 
an  absurdity,"  that  no  intel- 
ligent person  could  be  expect- 
ed to  stand  tor  it.  It  lacked  the 
elegant  horse  sense  of  the  old 
ideas,  such  as  the  rock  falling  to  the 
earth  because  it  is  made  of  earth.  New- 
ton was  able  to  imagine  this  black  mag- 
ic moving  the  apple  because,  as  one 
biographer  admiringly  writes,  "he  em- 
braced invisible  forces."  And  he  did  so 
more  promiscuously  than  we  choose 
to  remember.  The  inventor  of  modern 
gravity  was  also  a  fanatical  alchemist. 
It's  just  that,  in  the  case  of  universal 
gravitation,  the  invisible  force  he  em- 
braced turned  out  to  be  real. 

"Most  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
science  are  essentially  simple,  and  may, 
as  a  rule,  be  expressed  in  a  language 
comprehensible  to  everyone,"  Albeit 
Einstein  once  wrote.  Yet  in  1915,  Ein- 
stein's theory  of  general  relativity 
pulled  gravity  even  further  from  the 


./(.hi  Mooallem  is  a  contributing  writer  for 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine.  His  last 
article  for  Harper's  Magazine,  "The  Last 
Supper,"  appeared  in  the  July  2005  issue. 
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realm  of  common  sense,  entangling  it 
in  recondite  mathematics  and  dream- 
like geometry.1  Initially,  it  didn't  seem 
to  matter  whether  Einstein  was  right; 

'  The  theory  of  general  relativity  conceived  <>} 
empty  space  as  actually  being  a  fabric  <>/  space 
and  time,  with  gravity  caused  by  the  imprints 
objects  make  in  it.  Imagine  the  depression  a  bas- 
ketball would  make  if  placed  in  the  center  oj  a 
una  sheet;  when  a  less  massive  object,  like  a 
marble ,  travels  close  to  the  hall,  it  will  be  de- 
railed off  its  course  and  begin  circling  in  the 
curved  depression  made  by  the  ball.  In  this 
way,  the  earth  orbits  the  sun,  and  we  arc  for- 
ever foundering  in  the  deep  space-time  trench 
around  the  earth.  Einstein's  gravity  is  not  so 
much  a  force  as  a  circumstance:  the  very  ma- 
terial oj  the  cosmos  has  crumpled  steeply  around 
you  until,  almost  conspiratorially ,  all  of  your 
possible  paths  have  been  narrowed  to  one. 


his  masterpiece  was  att 
tor  not  being  populist  en 
"A  great  and  serious 
grade  step,"  one  Princ 
ian  called  it.  "All  pre 
physical  theories 
been  thus  intelligirj 
[to]  the  whole  ra 
man."  A  flummoxec 
lumbia  professor 
nounced  that  general 
tivity  smacked  of  Bolsh 
and  must  be  stopped. 
In  1919  astronomers 
the  first  significant  observ 
to  support  general  relativity 
they  watched  starlight  ben 
through  space-time  curved  by  th« 
"It  is  not  possible  to  put  Einstein's 
ory  into  really  intelligible  words, 
New  York  Times  noted  in  its  covi 
of  the  event.  One  scientist  tried,  1 
was  as  though  he'd  had  a  conve: 
experience  into  a  very  small  cult.  \ 
this  new  observation  showed,  he 
the  Times,  was  that  parallel  lines  c 
eventually  meet,  that  three  angle; 
triangle  needn't  add  up  to  180  deg 
and  that  "a  circle  is  not  really  circi 
The  editors  headlined  the  story,  in 
"Stars  Not  Where  They  Seeme 
Were  Calculated  to  Be,  but  No! 
Need  Worry." 

As  in  Newton's  time,  a  seemi 
unbridgeable  rift  opened  betw 
the  everyman's  visceral  experit 
of  gravity  and  the  specialist's  ex 
nation  of  it,  and  the  laymen  di 
always  accept  this  estrangem 
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the  wry  dispassion  of  the 
Somehow  it  just  didn't  seem 
that  this  ubiquitous  force  af- 
g  us  all  should  be  understood 
ly  a  select  few.  A  man  named 
ye  Francis  Gillette  published 
id  Oxen  of  Science,  claiming 
Einstein's  "self  created  fairy- 
;>f  4th  dimensional  space"  was 
unniest  mental  belly  ache  in- 
1  on  science."  It  was  also  "utter 
yrot."  Gillette  offered  a  num- 
f  ideas  in  place  of  Einstein's 
i.  Among  them  was  "The  All 
os  Doughnut."2 
spite  the  initial  resistance,  how- 
physics  rapidly  fell  in  love  with 
al  relativity.  More  observations 
3rted  it,  and  its  predictions 
id  to  operate  on  too  astronomi- 
scale  to  check  directly  with  any 
ologically  feasible  experiments, 
ein's  gravity  came  to  stand  as  a 
of  untestable  truth. 
•vertheless,    as   physics   has 
d  to  refine  its  understanding  of 
:y,  a  sanguine  subculture  of  am- 
s  and  outsiders  has  continued 
;edle  the  accepted  thinking 
'eaknesses,  setting  out  not  to 
it  define  this  invisible  force 
o  overcome  it.  Much  of  this  re- 
ional  research  asks  whether  we 
t  finally  be  able  to  do  something 
this  power  and  not  simply  suffer 
it.  Today,  the  website  Ameri- 
\ntigravity  serves  as  a  clearing- 
e  for  this  quasi-scientific  upris- 
and  the  mere  copiousness  of  its 
ings  has  a  way  of  making  the  in- 
ble  feel  almost  inevitable.  Sure- 
'cure"  for  gravity  will  arise  from 
:thing  here:  the  "Angelina  VI" 
lightning  generator,  the  Beifeld- 
vn  Effect,  the  internal  plasma 
nsion/contraction  engine,  the 
ilse  Gravity  Generator  based  on 
arged  Y  Ba2Cu307-y  supercon- 
or  with  composite-crystal  struc- 
or  the  Quantum  Vacuum  Path- 
Theory,  which  "describes  a 

lette  envisioned  the  universe  as  being 
losed  of  little  masses  that  zipped 
id  and  collided.  "In  all  the  Cosmos 
e  is  naught  but  straight  flying, 
ping,  caroming  and  again  straight 
A  mass  unit's  career  is  but 
>ing,  jumping,  bumping,  rejumping, 
mping,  and  finally  unlumping.  .  .  . 
vitation,"  he  concluded,  "and 
icrewing  are  synonymous . " 


plausible  mechanism"  for  "spooky 
action  at  a  distance."3 

We  are  suspenders  of  disbelief,  eas- 
ily enchanted  by  possibility,  addicted  to 
wonder.  So  whatever  measure  of  faith 
we  harbor  in  the  fallibility  of  gravity 
may,  like  our  faith  in  so  many  things, 
be  sustained  not  by  facts  or  lack  of  facts 
as  much  as  by  the  sheer  strength  of  our 
longing  for  it  to  be  so.  After  all,  what 
clearer  vision  of  joyousness  and  freedom 
is  there  than  a  band  of  jumpsuited  as- 
tronauts in  zero  gravity  tumbling  up- 
ward and  over  themselves  like  giddy 
pinwheelsi1  "Of  all  the  natural  forces," 
wrote  futurist  Arthur  C.  Clarke,  "grav- 
ity is  the  most  mysterious  and  the  most 
implacable."  Yet  Clarke  also  assumes 
that  the  high  Himalayan  peaks  will 
one  day  be  as  saturated  with  tourists 
as  the  beaches  of  Cannes,  once  per- 
sonal gravity  control  is  perfected.  "The 
Sherpas  and  Alpine  guides  will,  of 
course,  be  indignant,"  he  writes.  "But 
progress  is  inexorable." 

After  a  century  of  science  fiction 
on  the  subject,  a  life  unfettered  by 
gravity  may  feel  strangely  like  an  en- 
titlement. Indeed,  there  is  mounting 
suspicion  even  in  the  most  respectable 
spheres  of  physics  that  the  force  we 
call  "law" — this  fact  evidenced  by 
every  dropped  paper  clip  and  sunset, 
as  frank  as  a  falling  anvil — may  not  ac- 
tually be  settled  at  all. 

2.  GRAVITY  RADIO 

In  2002,  at  a  Princeton  physics  sym- 
posium titled  "Science  and  Ultimate 
Reality,"  Raymond  Chiao  announced 
his  plans  to  turn  gravity  into  both  elec- 
tricity and  light  and  electricity  and 
light  into  gravity.  For  more  than  twen- 
ty years,  Chiao  had  been  laboring  over 
a  revolutionary  communications  ap- 
paratus that  would  work  by  linking 
these  disparate  forces.  He'd  originally 
called  the  device  a  "gravitational  ra- 
diation antenna,"  but  his  son-in-law 

3  Stray  too  far  into  the  site's  labyrinth  of 
links  and  you  could  end  up,  as  1  did,  listen- 
ing to  an  interview  with  "a  man  who  saw 
somebody  dear  to  him  suddenly  transform 
into  a  strange,  reptilian  creature."  But  with 
gravity  most  of  us  are  ill  equipped  to  distin- 
guish between  the  hokum  and  the  shreds  of 
austere  physics  on  which  it  is  imaginatively 
based;  "spooky  action  at  a  distance,"  for  in- 
stance, is  Einstein's  phrase  and  describes  a 
genuine  conundrum  of  quantum  physics. 


eventually  came  up  with  a  better  name: 
gravity  radio. 

Chiao  is  sixty-six,  an  MIT  alumnus, 
and  a  fellow  of  both  the  Optical  Soci- 
ety of  America  and  the  American 
Physical  Society.  At  the  time  of  the 
Princeton  symposium,  he  was  still  a 
celebrated  professor  of  physics  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.  As 
Chiao  spoke,  he  described  his  con- 
traption in  the  drab  and  equation- 
encumbered  language  of  physics.  Yet 
the  rattling  wondrousness  of  gravity 
radio  and  the  world  into  which  it  could 
deliver  us  was  impossible  to  miss.  What 
could  gravity  radio  do?  Gravity  radio 
could  beam  unstoppable,  information- 
rich  gravity  waves  straight  through  the 
soil,  crust,  and  core  of  the  earth  to  be 
received — unattenuated  and  un- 
scathed— by  gravity  radios  on  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  planet.  Relaying  a  flim- 
sy signal  between  satellites  might  be  a 
serviceable  way  to  dial  China,  but  here 
was  a  phone  call  of  unwavering  di- 
rectness. Point  gravity  radio  up,  and 
gravity  radio  could  send  emails  to 
Venus,  or  farther,  at  the  speed  of  light. 
Gravity  radio  could  broadcast  Fresh 
Air  to  Alpha  Centauri.  Gravity  radio 
could  pick  up  gravity  waves  still  ema- 
nating from  the  big  bang;  which  is  to 
say,  gravity  radio  could  be  a  baby  mon- 
itor tuned  to  the  infancy  of  time. 

"It  is  hard  to  know  whether  the  as- 
sembly was  more  astonished  by  the 
idea  that  this  might  be  possible,"  one 
observer  in  attendance  noted,  "or  by 
Chiao's  lack  of  concern  for  his  own 
reputation."  No  one  has  ever  even 
seen  a  gravity  wave.  Einstein  predict- 
ed that  these  ripples  in  space-time  are 
sent  coursing  through  the  cosmos  any 
time  an  object  moves.  Yet  Einstein 
himself  had  trouble  believing  this  at 
first;  then,  conveniently,  he  decided 
that  if  gravity  waves  did  exist  (we  now 
know  they  almost  certainly  do),  they 
would  be  such  slight  disturbances  that 
we'd  never  be  able  to  detect  them. 
For  half  a  century,  in  fact,  no  one 
bothered  to  try. 

As  it  happens,  while  Chiao  delivered 
his  paper,  science's  best  hone  of  pin- 
ning down  gravity  waves  was  being 
readied  to  switcb  on  after  thirty  years 
of  development.  The  experiment  is 
called  LIGO,  the  Laser  Interferometer 
Gravitational-Wave  Observatory,  and 
involves  multimillion-dollar  arrays  of 
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lasers  streaking  through  sets  of  two- 
and-a-half-mile-long  stainless-steel 
Lubes  in  Washington  State  and  the 
Louisiana  woods.  Still,  even  with  these 
massive  antennae,  LIGO  might  barely 
be  able  to  detect  the  universe's  most 
robust  gravity  waves,  such  as  those  emit- 
ted from  violent  supernovas.  Gravity 
radio  would  practically  tit  on  a  tabletop. 

"This  is  the  too-good-to-be-true 
argument,"  a  colleague  of  (  !hiao's 
told  me.  "It  threatens  everyone  else's 
intuition."  When  a  reporter  for  the 
magazine  New  Scientist  visited  Chiao 
at  Berkeley  in  2003,  he  found  gra\  n\ 
radio  on  the  floor.  It  was  a  slab  of  su- 
perconducting ceramic,  a  couple  of 
empty  paint  cans  for  insulation,  some 
polystyrene  cups,  and  bits  of  wood,  all 
disassembled  and  piled  into  a  card- 
board box.  It  looked  like  trash.  Chiao 
was  funding  gravity  radio  himself,  or- 
dering materials  from  high  school 
suppliers.  A  peer-reviewed  journal,  he 
said,  had  rejected  one  of  his  gravity- 
radio  papers  without  explanation. 

When  1  called  Chiao  two  years  lat- 
er, he  seemed  understandably  am- 
bivalent about  explaining  the  promise 
and  controversies  of  gravity  radio  to  a 
novice.  He  still  hadn't  performed  any 
experiments;  he  was  refining  his  the- 
ories. "Let  me  put  it  this  way,"  he  said. 
"It's  a  long  shot.  But  I  think  it's  worth 
continued  research." 

Several  weeks  later,  seeming  more 
confident  about  gravity  radio  than 
ever,  Chiao  suddenly  left  his  job  at 
Berkeley  to  build  it.  I  was  welcome  to 
visit  his  new  lab,  he  said,  if  I  was  will- 
ing to  make  the  drive. 


3.  OUR  ENEMY  NUMBER  ONE 

I'd  first  learned  about  gravity  radio 
while  tracing  the  loose  ends  of  a  figure 
whose  life  I  was  coming  to  see  as  both 
a  cautionary  tale  and  a  catalyst  tor  just 
this  kind  of  questioning.  Roger  Babson 
was  an  obdurate  entrepreneur  so  gid- 
dy with  the  possibilities  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  that  he  saw  even  in  grav- 
ity's downward  tug  an  opportunity- 
waiting  to  be  leveraged.  Born  in  1875 
in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  Babson 
rejected  the  values  of  the  town's  "cod- 
fish aristocracy,"  instead  holding  fast 
the  good  Protestant  value  of  self- 
reliance.  He  turned  his  small  invest- 
ment newsletter  into  a  trusted  empire 
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called  Babson's  Reports;  founded  Bab- 
son College  neai  Wellesley,  Massa- 
chusetts; and  became  both  wealthy 
and  famous  when,  it  is  said,  he  pre- 
dicted the  Great  (.  Yash  of  1929  with 
his  signature  "Bahsonchart." 

Babson  went  barking  into  the 
p.  .st  -World  War  II  years  with  a  beau- 
tiful idea:  namely,  that  gravity,  the 
most  immutable  law  of  the  Enlight- 
enment, was  unacceptable  and  should 
be  changed.  "It  seems  as  it  there  must 
he  discovered  some  partial  insulator 
ot  Gravity  which  could  be  used  to  save 
millions  of  lives  and  prevent  acci- 
dents," he  reasoned  in  his  treatise 
"Gravity — Our  Enemy  Number  One." 
His  antipathy  was  steeped  in  grief.  In 
the  summer  of  L893,  Babson's  three- 
year-old  sister,  Edith,  drowned  in  the 
Annisquam  River  near  their  house. 
"Yes  they  say  she  was  'drowned,'"  Bab- 
son wrote,  but  Edith  was  a  fine  swim- 
mer. He  blamed  "Gravity  which  came 
up  and  seized  her  like  a  dragon  and 
brought  her  to  the  bottom."  In  1947 
his  teenage  grandson  also  drowned,  af- 
ter diving  oft  a  motorboat  to  rescue  a 
friend.  Less  than  eighteen  months  lat- 
er, Babson  had  formed  the  Gravity  Re- 
search Foundation. 

The  foundation's  underlying  im- 
perative was  to  learn  all  it  could  about 
gravity  and  defeat  it.  It  rose  to  meet  the 
gravity  problem  with  seemingly  un- 
limited funds  and  a  fervor  that  sug- 
gests a  near-total  unawareness  oi  its 
Sisyphean  nature.  Frozen-food  mag- 
nate Clarence  Birdseye,  a  Gravity  Re- 
search Foundation  trustee,  suspected 
that  a  gravity  insulator  might  be  dis- 
covered by  accident,  through  unrelat- 
ed research.  So  twenty-five  hundred 
labs  were  contacted  and  asked  to  keep 
then  eyes  peeled.  Three  men  were  kept 
on  permanent  watch  at  the  patent  of- 
fice. Thomas  Edison  once  wondered 
aloud  to  Babson  how  it  was  that  birds 
could  fly — maybe  there  was  something 
there.  Thus,  a  lavish  collection  ot 
stuffed  birds,  from  five  thousand  dif- 
ferent species,  was  amassed  to  be  stud- 
ied, just  in  case. 

(  ieorge  Rideout — foundation  pres- 
ident and  Babson's  longtime  right- 
hand  man — devised  an  annual  essay 
contest  with  a  thousand-dollar  purse  to 
inspire  research  on  "the  possibilities 
of  discovering  some  partial  insulator, 
reflector  or  absorber"  of  gravity.  Bab- 
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son  and  Rideout  purchased  a  t 
five-year  run  of  Time  magazine 
as  an  almanac,  searching  tot  c 
lions  between  international  tnc 
and  the  phases  ot  the  moon 
wondered  it  gravity's  (Mill  on  the; 
affe<  ted  temperament,  and  maiU 
exploratory  survey  to  subscriq 
Babson's  investment  bulletin.  A| 
strait  laced  industrialists  were  asl^ 
fill  in  their  weight  and  to  agree  t 
agree  with  such  statements  as  "I 
physical  comfort,"  "I  am  an  unirr 
sive  talker,"  and  "Ladies  like  mej 

"Gravity  Aids  tor  Weak  I  learts. 
ot  many  pamphlets  the  foundation 
lisbed,  recommends  lessening  gra  1 
strain  on  the  body  by  moving 
bungalow-style  house  or  using  a 
"Gravity  and  Posture"  states,  "I 
hooves  us  therefore  to  give  the  boi 
possible  aid  in  maintaining  the  p 
gravity  pull  by  wearing  the  right  ccj 
I  Jigging  through  what's  left  of  the  j 
dation's  early  affairs  in  the  Babson 
lege  archives,  1  found  an  entire  fj 
of  these  instructional  guides,  with| 
titles  as  "Gravity  and  the  Weal 
and  "Gravity  and  Your  Feet."  ' 
linked  gravity  to  the  common 
house  fires,  insomnia,  poor  crop  I 
ditions,  tilted  uteruses,  the  firii 
General  Douglas  MacArthurJ 
shrinking  of  the  elderly,  tubercu 
"worries,"  varicose  veins,  and  he 
rhoids — which,  one  article  asserts 
merely  varicose  veins  of  the  rectu 

"It  was  a  time  when  amat 
could  still  hope  and  dream  abou 
ing  contributors,"  David  Kaisj 
professor  of  physics  and  the  hi:, 
ot  science  at  MIT,  told  me.  K 
has  been  fascinated  with  the  Gn 
Research  Foundation  since  he  wt 
part  of  his  doctoral  thesis  about) 
Harvard.  Babson's  men  were  noj 
perts,  Kaiser  explained,  but  t 
hearts  were  in  the  right  place, 
son  thought,  'I'll  just  get  all  my 
dies  together  and  we'll  fix  it.'" 

In  some  ways,  undoing  gral 
seemed  to  he  just  another  entrt 
neurial  project  Babson  telt  compt 
to  get  off  the  ground.  (It  was  not 
cidentally,  his  oddest  venture 
also  envisaged  chocolate-covered 
to  bail  out  Gloucester's  econc 
asbestos-lined  pants  pockets,  to 
vent  men  from  igniting  their  crot 
when  putting  away  their  pipes; 
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t  America's  moral  compass,  the 
n  of  a  federal  "Department  of 
\  :ter  Training,"  to  be  headed  by 
ecretary  of  Character.")  As  a 
ted  businessman,  he  couldn't 
gravity  to  go  on  wasting  itself, 
I  things  in  the  same  old  direc- 
ir  its  own  purposes  and  not  ours, 
{city,  light,  magnetism — if  all 
chings  could  be  insulated  and 
•lied,  he  argued,  surely  gravity 
It  seemed  only  reasonable. 
)rld  peace  will  come  only  as  the 
of  Jesus  grows  in  the  hearts  of 
id  as  the  principles  of  birth  con- 
;  taught  to  overcrowded  nations 
e  latent  power  of  gravity  is  used 
•ly  as  air,  water  and  sunlight," 
n  wrote  in  his  autobiography, 
s  and  Reactions.  He  didn't  know 
aused  gravity,  and  he  didn't  care. 
\  knew  was  that  the  damn  stuff 
■ery where,  and  only  a  sap  would 
accepting  its  reprimand. 
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)w  did  you  get  onto  it?"  Rainer 
,  professor  emeritus  at  MIT,  want- 
know  when  I  brought  up  the 
ry  Research  Foundation.  "You  got 
dr.  Chiao,  so  that's  a  bad  sign,"  he 
"And  now  you  got  onto  this — 
1  is  an  even  worse  sign!" 
ass,  a  short,  charismatic  man  of 
ity-three,  had  returned  from 
ana  late  the  previous  night  after 
lg  LIGO — the  grand  experiment 
ireamed  up  thirty  years  earlier. 
;rvatory"  is  the  key  concept  of 
aser  Interferometer  Gravitation- 
ave  Observatory.  Ultimately, 
)  aims  to  diagram  the  universe 
arting  gravity  waves  emitted  by 
ng  bodies,  just  as  we  now  see 
s  by  the  light  they  emit.  Map- 
the  "gravity  sky"  will  open  a 
field  of  astronomy,  Weiss  said — 
heoretically  capable  of  assem- 
a  picture  of  the  big  bang, 
hoped  to  find  out  more  about 
3  in  order  to  gauge  just  how  far- 
ed Chiao's  gravity-radio  scheme 
lly  is.  Weiss  resented  my  even 
iaring  the  two  endeavors.  He  was 
league  of  Chiao's  at  MIT  for  a 
and  still  periodically  writes  Chiao 
int  out  what  he  considers  gravity 
's  many  unsolvable  problems.  "He 
Yeah,  yeah.  I'll  get  to  it.'"  Weiss 
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said  of  Chiao.  "I  like  him.  He's  a  fine 
man.  But  he's  not  a  doer.  He  likes  to 
think  about  things." 

On  the  phone,  Weiss  had  urged  me 
to  stop  writing  about  gravity  waves  al- 
together and  cover  "the  real  revolu- 
tion" in  physics — something  called  "In- 
flation," which,  he  said,  "is  probably 
the  most  shocking  discovery  in  my  life- 
time." Now  that  I'd  flown  across  the 
country  to  meet  Weiss,  my  first  question 
was  about  Roger  Babson.  He  squinted 
at  me  from  behind  his  desk.  "I'm  wor- 
ried about  you,"  he  said.  Babson  was  a 
businessman,  Weiss  went  on,  who  went 
loopy  over  gravity  because  his  relative 
got  killed  in  an  airplane.  I  corrected 
him,  relaying  the  fates  of  Babson's 
grandson  and  poor  Edith.  "And  so  grav- 
ity did  the  job  on  her  too,  eh?"  Weiss 
said.  He  sounded  sympathetic.  Then 
his  voice  rose.  "Well,  there  wouldn't 
have  been  any  water  there  for  her  to 
swim  around  in  if  there  was  no  gravity!" 

I  pointed  to  his  office  door  in  my 
defense.  Weiss  had  taped  up  a  flyer  an- 
nouncing the  Gravity  Research  Foun- 
dation's 2006  Awards  for  Essays  on 
Gravitation,  the  fifty-seventh  annual 


competition.  The  foundation  has  en- 
dured, its  mission  having  matured  from 
conquering  gravity  to  understanding 
it.  The  essay  contest,  David  Kaiser  told 
me,  is  where  graduate  students  now 
"look  to  see  the  coolest,  hottest  stuff." 
In  his  doctoral  thesis,  Kaiser  argues 
that  the  contest  helped  return  physi- 
cists to  the  study  of  gravity.  Genera- 
tions of  graduate  students  had  been 
told  that  there  was  no  more  work  to  do 
in  the  field  after  Einstein;  one  could 
merely  plug  numbers  into  his  equa- 
tions and  futz  around  in  the  abstract. 
Rainer  Weiss  said  that  when  he  at- 
tended MIT  in  the  Fifties,  general  rel- 
ativity was  taught  only  in  the  math 
department.  Gravity,  in  short,  had  lost 
its  place  in  the  physical  world. 

At  that  time,  when  a  physics  pro- 
fessor might  earn  only  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  Babson's  foundation  was 
offering  one  thousand  dollars  for  a  brief 
theoretical  essay  on  gravity.  In  1953  a 
brilliant  but  down-on-his-luck  post- 
doc  named  Bryce  DeWitt  submitted  a 
paper  and  won.  (DeWitt,  with  the 
backing  of  a  southern  financier  Babson 
had  introduced  him  to,  went  on  to 
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n  esteemed  gravity-research  in- 
,  at  the  I  Iniversity  of  North  > 
.  (  lhapel  Hill.)  Two  Princetoni- 
■  1.  home  the  prize  in  1954,  and 
in  1957  it  was  a  team  from  Cornell 
and  1  larvard.  As  the  contest  rules  s<  ift 
ened  over  time — it  now  solicits  papers 
"on  the  subject  of  gravitation" — icons 
like  Roger  Penrose  and  Stephen  Hawk- 
ing won,  too.  In  1981  a  young  Berke 
ley  professor  named  Raymond  Chiao 
took  second  place  for  an  essay  on 
"(  rravitational  Radiation  Antenna." 
It  was  among  Chiao's  hist  staggering 
Steps  toward  gravity  radio — an  idea, 
Chiao  later  told  me,  that  initially 
leaped  out  at  him  from  one  of  Bryce 
DeWitt's  equations. 

"1  lespite  himself,"  Kaiser  says,  "Bab- 
son  and  his  foundation — this  hand  of 
misfits  and  amateurs — actually  played 
a  role  in  bringing  great  minds  back  to 
gravity.  Fifty  years  ago  no  one  was  do- 
ing this  work.  Now  it's  what  gets  gov- 
ernment funding.  There  are  fancy  con- 
ferences and  big  expensive  equipment. 
It's  what  you  make  NOVA 
specials  about." 
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die  day  before  my  meeting  with 
Rainer  Weiss,  I  tracked  down  a  mon- 
ument on  the  campus  of  Tufts  Uni- 
versity. 1  found  the  tour-foot  block  of 
granite  beside  a  chapel  overlooking 
the  Boston  skyline. 

THIS  MONUMENT  HAS  BEEN 

ERECTED  BY  THE 

GRAVITY  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

ROGER  W.  BABSON  FOUNDER 

IT  IS  TO  REMIND  STUDENTS  OF 

THE  BLESSINGS  FORTHCOMING 

WHEN  A  SEMI-INSULATOR  IS 

DISCOVERED  IN  ORDER  TO  HARNESS 

GRAVITY  AS  A  FREE  POWER 
.AND  REDUCE  AIRTLANE  ACCIDENTS 

Babson  issued  at  least  thirteen  such 
monuments  to  various  colleges,  ac- 
companying them  in  most  cases  with 
sizable  gifts  of  stock.  The  endowments 
were  to  he  held  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  and  then  dedicated  to  research  in 
the  fight  against  gravity.  By  the  time 
the  Tufts  stock  was  freed  up  in  1989, 
it  had  appreciated  to  roughly  half  a 
million  dollars.  Absolved  by  the  foun- 
dation's lawyers  from  its  original  anti- 
gravitational  obligations,  Tufts  used 
tins  windfall  to  found  its  Institute  of 
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C  Cosmology,  which  is  now  a  prestigious 
training  ground  for  theoretical  physi- 
cists. The  institute's  director,  Alex 
Vilenkin,  told  me  that  new  graduates 
are  led  to  the  monument  and  ordered 
to  kneel  so  thai  .\n  apple  may  be  cer- 
emoniously dropped  on  their  heads. 

I  was  beginning  to  see  Babson 's  mis- 
directed burst  of  energy  as  having 
li  m  ised  a  ripple  effect  not  unlike  a  grav- 
ity wave  itself — nearly  imperceptible 
but  warping  the  fabric  of  legitimate 
physics  ever  so  slightly  wherever  it 
reached.  Still,  1  was  unprepared  tor  the 
epilogue  to  Vilenkin 's  story.  "The  fun- 
ny thing  is,"  he  said,  "we  actually  <.\o 
work  on  antigravity." 

lie  was  referring  to  the  theory  ot 
inflationary  cosmology,  the  theoretical- 
physics  revolution  Weiss  had  urged 
me  toward.  The  theory  seeks  to  ex- 
plain why  the  universe's  expansion, 
once  thought  to  be  powered  by  mo- 
mentum from  the  big  bang,  is,  in  tat  t , 
speeding  up.  Its  answer  is  "dark  ener- 
gy," a  power  aggressively  pushing 
everything  in  the  cosmos  au.u  from 
everything  else.  It  is,  by  definition, 
antigravity  (  !osmologists  now  suspect 
that  dark  energy  accounts  for  as  much 
as  7t  percent  of  the  energy  in  exis- 
tence; that  is,  our  universe  is  mostly 
this  thing  we  only  just  discovered.  As 
Weiss  put  it,  "It  turns  out  there  is  no 
vacuum.  The  vacuum  is  full  of  stuff!" 

Terhaps  not  since  general  relativi- 
ty has  a  theory  produced  such  mad- 
deningly counterintuitive  corollaries, 
calling  into  question  fundamental 
presumptions  ot  physics,  even  rela- 
tivity itself.  "A  dark  mystery  is  bur- 
bling up,"  Weiss  told  me,  "and  it 
says:  We  don't  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  universe." 

Inflation  happens  to  be  David 
Kaiser's  field.  He  was  surprised  but 
pleased  that  a  scientist  ot  Vilenkin's 
stature  would  refer  to  dark  energy  as 
"antigravity.'  "Repulsive  gravity,"  in- 
stead, has  emerged  as  the  term  of  art. 
Nothing  about  dark  energy  suggests  ir 
can  be  harnessed,  generated,  or,  say, 
spread  on  the  bottom  of  your  shoe  to 
facilitate  expeditious  slam-dunking. 
But  physicists  may  worry  that  borrow- 
ing a  shibboleth  like  "antigravity" 
would  open  them  up  to  discussions 
with  the  wrong  crowd. 

I  asked  Kaiser  how  he'd  respond  to 
some  earnest,  pseudo-scientific  hob- 


byist pointing  to  the  relatively  L 
covery  ot  dark  energy  to  argue  tli 
more  tantastic.il  antigrav  ltatiiv 
pirations  ot  laymen — ot  us  all — 
never  he  deemed  impossible. 

"1  would  grant  that,"  he 
Though,  he  added,  he  wouldi 
this  same  equanimity  if  he  had 
come  so  enamored  of  "our  wacky! 
Babson."  When  Kaisei  does  gi 
like  this,  he  chooses  lo  be  hearte 
it.  "Usually  my  reaction  is,  'I 
great  that  people  are  interested  i 
we  do  all  day?'"  Besides,  he  to 
"crazy  ideas  are  sometimes  righ 


5.  UNWANTED  DEGREES  OF  FRE 

A  low  charcoal -colored  stori 
ied  to  break  as  I  drove  toward  Yo 
to  meet  Raymond  Chiao.  In 
Chiao  abandoned  the  flagship 
of  the  University  of  Californ 
tern — Berkeley — for  its  fledglinj 
up,  the  University  of  Calih 
Merced.  The  college  was  exactly 
months  old.  It  had  eight  hundrcj 
dents.  For  the  low-profile  ventun 
hours'  drive  southeast  of  San  Fi 
co,  Chiao's  appointment  was  "a 
recruiting  triumph."  Merced's  pi 
lease  touted  his  research  in  gr 
tional  radiation  and  listed  hi 
from  the  Gravity  Research  Fo 
tion  first  among  his  many  hono 

Chiao's  laboratory  is  several 
from  the  unfinished  campus,  se 
from  Highway  99 — past  severs 
yards,  some  sheep,  and  acres  o 
soming  almond  orchards.  The  u 
sity  had  erected  a  lone  building 
on  the  decommissioned  Cast 
Force  Base.  Nearby,  mid-centur 
fighters  and  transporters  were  set  i 
make  an  air  museum.  They  en 
together  on  the  flat,  featureless  1 
reliquary  of  ancient  propeller  pi 
in  khaki  and  chrome. 

Chiao  had  just  finished  lunch 
I  arrived.  I  asked  after  the  gr; 
radio  prototype  I'd  read  about 
paint  cans,  the  wood.  It  was  box: 
in  a  closet  and  forgotten,  he  saic 
tering  his  hands  in  front  ot  hi 
though  to  exonerate  himself.  H 1 
now  arrived  at  a  "much  cleare 
much  simpler"  concept.  "I  have  re 
a  point  of  conclusion  that  is,  I  thir 
controvertible,"  he  announced.  "I 
I've  made  a  mistake." 
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yli  vity  radio  is  essentially  a  trans- 

Chiao  explained.  He  would 

:tio|  waves  of  electromagnetism — 

lose  broadcast  by  a  radio  sta- 

into  two  drops  of  helium,  and 

ould  bounce  off  the  helium  as 

waves.  The  gravity  waves  would 

e  sent,  however  far  and  through 

vet  obstacles,  to  a  second  grav- 

io,  a  receiver.  There  they  would 

ler  drops  of  helium  and  be  con- 

i  back  to  usable  radio  waves. 

's  calculations  led  him  to  be- 

chat  nothing  would  be  lost  in 

inversions.  He  could,  in  physics 

ce,  "freeze  out"  all  the  helium's 

nted  degrees  of  freedom."  That 

e  cooled  the  helium,  it  would  re- 

ne  form  of  incoming  energy  by 

fa  ling  it  back  as  the  other,  and  not 

sorganized  array  of  other  forms, 

is  sound  or  heat. 

iao  was  trying  to  pick  up  ex- 

igly  weak  gravity  waves  through 

sturbances  they  made  in  two  ex- 

lgly  small  drops  of  helium — as 

ed  to  picking  up  very  powerful 

,  like  those  from  exploding  stars, 

gh  the  disturbances  they  made 

jO's  two-and-a-half-mile  lasers. 

Chiao  explained,  looks  impossi- 

ven  much  of  the  field's  thinking 

Einstein.  But  to  compensate  for 

ojitenna's  infinitesimal  size,  Chiao 

anking  on  triggering  an  elusive 

3menon  of  quantum  mechanics. 

lelium,  he  believed,  would  act  as 

erfluid":  every  atom  would  shud- 

ider  the  gravity  wave  as  one  co- 

t  object,  amplifying  the  effect.4 

on't  care  what  people  say,"  Chiao 

ne.  "I  really  don't  care.  I  think 

people  like  Rai  Weiss  will  say  I'm 

ij:kpot.  But  I  know  that  I'm  not— 

o|:ially  after  writing  this  paper." 

lap  had  recently  delivered  a  new  pa- 

pji  gravity  radio  to  a  colloquium  in 

I'bird,  Utah,  where  he  was  award- 

e  prestigious  Lamb  Medal  for  un- 

nearly  a  century,  physics  has  lived 
i  kind  of  acute  schizophrenia:  general 
•ity  and  quantum  mechanics ,  both  use- 
idictors  of  the  way  things  work  in  and 
mselves,  can't  be  made  to  fit  together 
2  single  "Theory  of  Everything." 
turn  mechanics  is  used  to  understand 
mena  on  the  atomic  level  and  smaller, 
■lativity  applies  to  those  on  much  larger 
■  The  real  significance  of  gravity  radio, 
orks,  is  that  Chiao  will  have  teased  out 
erf  ace  between  the  two. 
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related  work  in  optics.  To  celebrate, 
some  former  smdents  had  organized  a  se- 
ries of  laudatory  panels  called  Chiaofest. 

He  was  eager  to  walk  me  through 
the  paper  and  printed  off  an  even  more 
recent  version  than  the  one  he'd  pre- 
viously emailed.  In  this  latest  refine- 
ment, he'd  linked  his  hypothesis  to  an 
ironclad  constant  in  physics  called 
Planck's  mass.  Although  this  maneuver 
did  little  to  convince  two  other  physi- 
cists I  spoke  to,  it  clearly  put  gravity  ra- 
dio on  inviolable  ground  as  far  as  Chiao 
was  concerned.  He  underlined  the  para- 
graph in  red,  read  it  aloud  slowly,  then 
flipped  the  paper  across  his  desk  to  me 
as  if  it  were  an  unbeatable  poker  hand. 

At  Merced  I'd  expected  to  find  a 
bitter  man  in  exile.  But  Chiao  seemed 
disarmingly  content — relieved,  even — 
to  be  there.  He'd  already  put  his  start- 
up funds  toward  the  sophisticated  low- 
temperature  lab  that  gravity  radio 
would  require,  having  ordered  two 
European-built  dilution  refrigerators 
at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  dollars.  He 
was  building  from  the  ground  up  and 
would  be  ready  to  perform  his  experi- 
ment in  five  years.  Maybe  it  wouldn't 


work.  But  the  most  important  thing 
was  to  build  his  device  and,  through 
gravity  radio,  let  the  universe  speak  for 
itself.  "In  the  end,"  Chiao  said,  "the 
tnith  will  prevail.  Especially  in  physics." 
I'd  heard,  from  more  than  one  physi- 
cist, the  real-life  allegory  of  Joseph  We- 
ber, another  accomplished  Gravity  Re- 
search Foundation  honoree.  In  the  late 
Sixties,  Weber  announced  he'd  made 
the  world's  first  successful  detection  of 
a  gravity  wave  using  a  stubby  pair  of  alu- 
minum bars  in  his  University  of  Mary- 
land lab.  "It  was  a  very  unfortunate 
event  for  him,"  Rainer  Weiss  had  ex- 
plained, "because  up  to  that  time  he'd 
been  perfectly  dispassionate  about  this." 
Physicists  around  the  country,  spurred 
to  think  seriously  about  gravity-wave 
experiments  for  the  first  time,  eagerly 
built  their  own  "Weber  bars,"  trying 
to  confirm  his  work  and  push  it  fur- 
ther. No  one  saw  anything.  But  Weber 
clung  to  his  story,  stubbornly,  tor  years. 
He  traveled  the  country,  announcing 
his  findings  at  conferences.  Another 
physicist  shadowed  and  heckled  him 
to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  the  field. 
The  two  men  had  to  be  separated  on- 
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stage  at  MIT  after  raising  their  fists. 
Demoralized  but  still  adamant,  Wei  n 
kept  bars  running  until  he  died  in  2000. 
When  1  asked  Chiao  how  he  knew 
he  wasn't  turning  into  another  Joseph 
Weber,  he  characterized  Weber's  work 
as  wishful  thinking.  "Allowing  wishful 
thinking  to  dominate  your  assessment 
ot  reality  is  a  sin,"  he  said. 


6.  A  BASEMENT  IN  WELLESLEY  HILLS 

The  Gravity  Research  Foundation 
is  currently  headquartered  a  mile 
from  Babson  College,  in  the  suburb  of 
Wellesley  Hills.  George  Rideout  Jr., 
the  son  of  Babson's  right-hand  man, 
inherited  the  Gravity  Research  Foun- 
dation in  1988,  six  years  before  bis  fa- 
ther's death,  and  now  administers  its 
sole  remaining  activity — the  essay 
contest — from  a  cluttered  back  room 
of  his  basement.  Rideout,  a  subdued 
man  with  a  long  patrician  chin,  ex- 
plained that  the  job  is  largely  admin- 
istrative. He  xeroxes  contest  submis- 
sions and  mails  them  to  an 
anonymous  panel  ot  judges  every 
winter.  Rideout  minored  in  physics  in 
college,  he  said,  but  cannot  read  the 
essays  with  any  great  understanding. 

In  preparation  tor  our  meeting, 
Rideout  had  set  up  a  card  table  in  the 
center  ot  the  basement  headquarters, 
with  glasses  of  water  on  coasters  rest- 
ing in  front  of  each  of  our  seats.  His 
setting  also  included  a  yellow  legal 
pad,  on  top  of  which  was  written  my 
name,  followed  by  the  date  and  a  list 
ot  points  he  intended  to  cover.  A 
battery  oi  filing  cabinets  holding  the 
complete  archive  of  essay  submis- 
sions lined  one  wall;  nearby,  hung 
among  some  crayon-drawn  birthday 
cards,  was  a  handwritten  note  from 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  his  surgeon  gen- 
eral. Something  Mr.  Babson  had  col- 
lected, Rideout  told  me  when  1  hap- 
pened to  notice  it. 

1  had  spent  the  previous  day  rifling 
through  the  Gravity  Research  Foun- 
dation's scant  archives  at  Babson  Col- 
lege, watching  in  those  pages  a  man 
toil  earnestly  toward  his  own  ham- 
fisted  theory  ot  everything — a 
imagining  a  universe  in  which  gra 
was  the  greatest  asset  and  the  most 
pervasive  menace.  But  I  also  detected 
in  those  papers  the  foundation's  ris- 
ing prestige  as  the  years  wore  on.  Then, 
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following  (he  minutes  from  Gravity 
1  b\   1958,  the  paper  trail  ran  out. 

Babson  had  sponsored  Gravity  Day 
every  summer  as  part  ot  a  conference 
on  "Investments  and  Gravity"  at  the 
foundation's  headquarters  in  New 
Hampshire.  Attendees  were  largely 
from  the  business  world.  Thus,  a  pre- 
sent.it  ion  on  "Eliminating  Weight" 
might  dovetail  with  a  talk  like  "Who 
Should  Buy  Mutual  Funds?"  Conven- 
tioneers were  invited  to  see  Isaac  New- 
ton's bed,  view  the  stuffed-bird  col- 
lection, oi  Mt  in  special  Japanese-made 
"Gravity  Chairs" — undulating  wood- 
en recliners  that  alleviated  gravity's 
strain  on  the  legs.  "Remember,"  ex- 
claimed the  brochures,  "that  gravity 
is  Enemy  Number  One  tor  middle  aged 
and  older  people." 

Eventually  some  airline  executives 
began  attending,  as  did  Igor  Sikorsky, 
the  inventor  of  the  first  successful  he- 
licopter. By  1958,  the  minutes  depict 
a  serious-minded  crowd  ot  278  dis- 
cussing general  relativity  and  joking 
about  various  quack  entrants  in  that 
year's  essay  contest.  According  to  one 
attendee,  many  of  the  essayists  had  de- 
vised their  arguments  simply  by  rein- 
venting gravity  "from  scratch,  with  a 
mind  uncluttered  by  knowledge." 
None  of  the  conventioneers  pointed 
out  that  they  were  gathered  there  be- 
cause, ten  years  earlier,  Roger  Babson 
had  done  precisely  that. 

Babson,  then  an  eighty-three-year- 
old  man,  was  relegated  to  a  brief  para- 
graph at  the  end  of  the  minutes.  "Be- 
ti  >re  the  close  ot  the  session,"  the  record 
concludes,  "Mr.  Babson  reported  on 
the  question  ot  the  physical  reality  of 
the  examples  of  levitation  mentioned 
in  the  Bible."  He'd  polled  Christian 
Scientists,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Protestant  clergy  and  asked  that  the 
foundation  convene  every  Easter  to 
discuss  the  matter  further. 

George  Rideout  Jr.  wasn't  sure  he 
had  ever  attended  a  Gravity  Day. 
Much  ot  what  Rideout  knew  about 
Babson,  he  admitted,  came  from  his 
father  and  the  autobiography,  Actions 
and  Reactions.  But  he  had  enjoyed 
romping  around  the  New  Hampshire 
compound  as  a  child.  He  liked  the 
Japanese  Gravity  Chairs;  they  were 
comfortable.  "It's  too  bad,"  Rideout 
said  from  across  the  card  table.  "They 
sold  that  place,  and  I  don't  think  they 


kepi  any  of  the  chairs."  I  le  then 
ed  to  what  remained  of  the  fc 
lion's  stuffed-bird  collection.  / 
necked  specimen  sat  upright  | 
tiling  cabinets  to  my  left,  and  a 
squatter  bird  perched  by  the  ot  j 
wall.  "It's  snine  kind  ot  duck  up 
Rideout  said,  noting  the  webbc- 

When  1  relived  what  I'd  leat 
the(  Cosmology  Institute  at  Tuft 
out  reached  behind  him  tor  a  pi 
the  gravity  monument.  But  h 
swept  into  his  still-full  glass  of 
The  glass — having  no  choice — t 
over.  Ice  cubes  skirted  across  trj 
table.  There  was  suddenly  a  p 
"Let  me  go  get  a  towel,"  Rideou, 

A  photocopy  ot  "Black  Holes 
Black,"  an  essay  by  Stephen  Ha- 
had  gotten  the  worst  of  the  spill 
not  have  noticed  Rideout  she 
into  position  on  the  table  as  we 
1  le'd  been  bringing  out  variou 
vant  artifacts  as  he  steered  our  c 
sation  down  the  talking  points 
pad.  Much  ot  his  presentation  d 
on  the  stature  of  the  foundation 
I  assumed  he  was  saving  the  H 
paper  as  a  robust  finale.  It  mt 
hand-drawn  diagrams,  and  I  to 
brusquely  paradigm-shattering  ti 
sign  of  its  significance  in  the  his 
physics.  The  Gravity  Research 
dation  awarded  it  third  place  in 

Soon  Rideout  returned  with  a 
hand  towel  that  he  spread  cai 
across  a  dry  section  of  the  floe 
brought  over  the  first  few  pages 
Hawking  paper  and  arranged  th 
the  towel.  Then,  with  a  kind  o 
but  patient  dignity,  he  knelt 
them  dry. 


7.  THE  MYSTERY  SPOT 

After  returning  home  from  Ned 
land,  my  wife  and  1  took  a  drive 
California  redwood  forest  one  SJ 
afternoon.  Our  destination  was  th'  > 
tery  Spot,  a  small  plot  of  land  ' 
"the  laws  of  physics  do  not  a  1 
"Within  the  Mystery  Spot,"  a  tl 
yellow  brochure  claims,  "it  appt 
though  every  law  of  gravitatic 
gone  haywire,  turned  topsy-turv 
just  doesn't  make  sense."  Grainy) 
tos  show  a  ball  rolling  uphill,  sor 
leaning  so  far  back  he  seems  to  1 ' 
and  an  old  man  standing  on  a  wa  , 
a  irding  to  the  promotional  mate 


li 


r  of  theories  have  been  worked 
ry  to  explain  this  aberration:  an 
of  carbon  dioxide  or  radiation,  a 
"i  i.a  vortex,"  underground  metal 
J I  mplanted  by  aliens, 
ide  in  a  ranger-style  uniform  led 
i  of  us  up  a  hillside  into  a  cabin 
bribed  as  "the  grandfather  of  all 
can  funhouses."  The  wooden 
[oped  in  one  direction  and  the 
?f:ewed  off  in  others.  The  guide  an- 
d  that  we  were  in  an  epicenter 
jtery,  where  unknowable  forces 
fi  and  the  power  of  gravity  frays. 
tie  began,  slowly,  to  bend  back- 
F  -om  the  waist.  He  kept  on  bend- 
nore,  further,  Matrix-like — until 
ids  touched  down  on  the  floor  be- 
lim.  Emboldened,  a  boy  there 
is  mother  and  older  brother  dove 
kind  of  handstand,  corkscrew- 
Is  pubescent  torso  like  a  marlin 
d  on  an  invisible  line.  It  was  stun- 
1'd  read  about  a  psychology  pro- 
|at  UC  Santa  Cruz  who  brings  his 
here  to  demonstrate  how  optical 
ns  operate.  But  I  found  myself  ig- 
;  any  rational  explanations  of  the 
ry  Spot's  mysteriousness,  instead 
myself  in  a  kind  of  simple  glee, 
my  wife,  who  had  threatened  to 
the  car,  now  seemed  delighted 
strange  push  and  mild  nausea 
tx  of  us  could  deny  feeling. 
1940  a  certain  Mr.  Prather  first 
ad  to  have  discovered  "puzzling 
ions  in  gravity"  on  this  land  and 
Dtly  opened  the  Mystery  Spot  as 
:hy  "mind-boggling"  amusement. 
;  an  era  of  amusements  and,  not 
inectedly,  of  war.  Science  was 
ig  in  its  one  perfunctory  direc- 
forward.  Physics  would  build  the 
that  gravity  lowered  on  Japan 
quiet  and  characteristic  indiffer- 
thirty-two  feet  per  second,  per 
j.d.  Who  then  could  fault  Roger 
>n  for  believing,  with  a  faint  and 
•r  measure  of  desperation,  that 
trajectories  were  possible?  "The 
|:ssing  of  Gravity  today  is  at  the 
where  the  harnessing  of  elec- 
/  was  when  Ben  Franklin  flew  his 
I  luring  a  thunderstorm,"  Babson 
:  in  1950.  Free  power  from  grav- 
>  the  next  thing  on  the  scientists' 
ia.  It  has  been  delayed  by  the 
/'s  atomic  craze  to  kill  people;  but 
oming,"  he  insisted.  "Be  patient." 
hen  I  called  Rainer  Weiss  a  few 
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weeks  later  to  tell  him  about  Chiao's 
move  to  Merced,  he  became  sudden- 
ly optimistic.  "I  bet  you  something 
good  will  come  of  it,"  he  said.  Al- 
though he  had  no  hope  for  gravity  ra- 
dio, he  felt  that  a  physicist  of  Chiao's 
caliber,  given  this  new  opportunity  to 
do  well-funded  experiments,  would 
end  up  making  some  important  con- 
tribution to  the  field.  Ideas  are  nice, 
Weiss  explained,  but  they  need  to  be 
checked  and  honed  through  actual  ex- 
periments. In  science,  progress  means 
industriously  refining  one's  vision  of 
the  world  until  it  reflects  reality.  This 
is  to  say  that  in  science,  progress  means 
the  exact  opposite  of  what  it  meant 
for  Roger  Babson. 

Babson  assumed  he  could  will  the 
universe's  most  elemental  mechanism 
into  a  more  agreeable  shape,  that  he 
could  keep  hammering  away  at  it  un- 
til it  gave.  In  the  closing  chapter  of 
Actions  and  Reactions,  he  wrote,  "Per- 
haps the  foremost  lesson  I  have 
learned  is  that  emotions  rule  the 
world,  rather  than  statistics,  informa- 
tion, or  anything  else."  This  may  be 
his  stoic  confession,  a  recognition  of 


the  blinding  force  of  his  own  imprac- 
ticable idealism.  He  concedes  that 
the  longing  for  what  should  be  possi- 
ble does  not  easily  give  way  in  the 
implacable  face  of  what  actually  is. 

In  the  redwoods  that  afternoon,  as 
gravity  suddenly  seemed  to  slacken  its 
grip,  I  realized  we'd  been  lured  to  the 
Mystery  Spot  by  the  promise  of  finding 
longing  and  reality  finally,  if  only  fleet- 
ingly,  aligned.  It  felt  like  a  celebration, 
a  homecoming  into  our  own  imagina- 
tions. We  were  chattering,  pointing, 
laughing.  Suddenly  a  woman  climbed 
onto  a  table,  leaned  startlingly  far  over 
the  edge,  and  balanced  there  for  a 
friend's  camera.  "This  should  be  in  a 
commercial,"  someone  else  yelled,  over- 
taken by  wonder. 

I  watched  a  little  girl  dressed  en- 
tirely in  pink — with  pink  sandals,  pink 
fur  trim  on  her  coat,  and  pink-sequined 
fringe  on  her  skirt — stretch  out  her 
arms  and  start  to  twirl  on  a  curious  ax- 
is. Then  the  tour  guide  cupped  a  hand 
to  his  mouth  and  hollered,  "If  anyone 
wants  to  walk  up  the  walls,  come  with 
me!"  And  we  followed  him  into  the  ad- 
joining room,  drifting  uphill.  ■ 


Wolf  in  wolf's  clothing. 


Our  new  turbo  technology  achieves  V-8  levels  of  performance  from  a  lighter, 
more  powerful,  more  fuel-efficient  inline  six.  We  call  this  EfficientDynamics.  It's 
another  breakthrough  idea  from  BMW.  Learn  more  at  bmwusa.com/ideas. 
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ADMIRAI 

By  T.C.Boyle 


j 


k^/he  know  in  her  heart  it  was  a  mis- 
take, hut  she'd  been  laid  oft  and  need- 
ed the  cash,  and  her  memories  or  the 
Strikers  were  mostly  on 
the  favorable  side,  so  ■jj'  -  - 
when  Mrs.  Striker 
called — Gretchen,  this  is 
Gretche.nl  Mrs.  Striker? — 
she'd  said  yes,  she'd  love 
to  come  over  and  hear 
what  they  had  to  say. 
First,  though,  she  had  to 
listen  to  her  car  cough  as 
she  drove  across  town 
(Kiel  pump,  that  was  her 
father's  opinion,  ottered 
m  a  flat  voice  that  said  it 
wasn't  his  problem,  not 
anymore,  not  now  that 
she  was  grown  and  living 
hack  at  home  after  a  failed 
attempt  at  life),  and  she 
nearly  stalled  the  thing 
turning  into  the  Strikers' 
!  l>ck.  And  then  did  stall 
i:  he  tried,  against  any 
reasonable  expectation  of 
success,  to  parallel  park  in 
front  of  their  great  rear- 

'ress  of  a  house.  It 
ige  punching  in  the  code  at 

te  and  seeing  how  things  were 
.!  and  the  same,  how  the  trees 
n  while  the  flowerbeds  re- 
state of  suspemk     any- 
thing in  perpetual  I  loom 


and  clipped  to  within  a  millimeter  ot 
pertect  ion.  The  gardeners  saw  to  that. 
A  whole  battalion  ot  them  that 


-and  if  he  coulc 


id  through  glass  he  woulq§ 
it.  "That's  right,  boy,"  she 


I! 
! 


T.C.  B 

and  he  has  ju  ,i 
Wonu-n,  to  be 


•cent  novel  is  ilk, 

'eted  a  new  i  The 

■d  late  next  y 


swarmed  over  the  place  twice  a  week 
with  their  blowers  and  edgers  and  trim- 
mers, at  war  with  the  weeds,  the  in- 
sects, the  gophers  and  ground  squir- 
rels, and  the  very  tendency  of  the 
display  plants  to  want  to  grow  outside 
the  box.  At  least  that  was  how  she  re- 
membered it.  The  gardeners.  And  how 
Admiral  would  rage  at  the  windows, 
showing  his  teeth  and  scrabbling  with 


us  claws 
chewe 
done  i 

"that's  right — doi 
those  bad  men  st< 
your  dead  leaves  an 
You  go,  boy.  Yo 
That's  right." 

She  rang  the  bell 
tront  door  and  it  \ 
Mrs.  Striker  who  arts 
it  but  another  vers 
herself  in  a  white  i 
apron  and  a  little 
maid's  cap  perchec 
her  head,  and  she  \ 
surprised  she  ha 
double-clutch  to 
from  dropping  her 
A  woman  of  color  dc 
clean  house,  that  was 
her  mother  always, 
her,  and  it  had  beccj 
kind  of  mantra  whe| 
was  growing  up,  a  w, 
reinforcing  core  valq 
promoting  education 
the  life  of  the  mi  no 
she  couldn't  help  i 
dering  how  much  hit 
dog-sitter  was  on  the  socioecom 
scale  than  a  maid.  Or  a  sous-chef, : 
ress,  aerobics  instructor,  ticket  pi. 
er,  and  tortilla  maker,  all  of  which 
been  at  one  time  or  another.  A 
the  only  thing  she  hadn't  triec 
leech-gathering.  There  was  a  poe 
the  subject  in  her  college  te> 
William  Wordsworth,  the  poet  o: 
tod i  Is  and  leeches,  and  she  could 
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lliisrr:in>>n  In  St^phane  Humhe 


up  whenever  she  needed  a  good 

)he  developed  a  quick  picture  of 

ong-nosed  white  man  rolling  up 

t  legs  and  wading  into  the  murk, 

queezed  out  a  miniature  smile 

d,  "Hi,  I'm  Nisha?  I  came  to  see 

rriker?  And  Mr.  Striker?" 

maid — she  wasn't  much  older 

lisha  herself,  with  a  placid  ex- 

|jn  that  might  have  been  de- 

as  self-satisfied  or  just  plain  va- 

•held  open  the  door.  "I'll  tell 

'ou're  here,"  she  said. 

la  murmured  a  thank-you  and 

d  into  the  tiled  foyer,  thinking 

snake  brain  and  the  olfactory 

ries  that  lay  coiled  there.  She 

d  dog — smelled  Admiral — with 

:rlay  of  old  sock  and  furniture 

The  great  room  rose  up  before 

!  e  something  transposed  from  a 

!ral.  It  was  a  cold  room,  echoing 

dIIow,  and  she'd  never  liked  it. 

mind  if  I  wait  in  the  family 

''  she  asked. 

:  maid — or  rather  the  girl,  the 
woman,  the  young  woman  in 
xieaning  and  stereotypical  maid's 
ne — had  already  started  off  in 
rection  of  the  kitchen,  but  she 
round  now  to  give  Nisha  a  look 
prise  and  irritation.  For  a  mo- 

t  it  seemed  as  if  she  might  snap 
r,  but  then,  finally,  she  just 
;ed  and  said,  "Whatever." 
thing  had  changed  in  the  pan- 
3om  that  gave  onto  the  garden, 
>  far  as  Nisha  could  see.  There 

[  the  immense  old  high-backed 
;r  armchairs  and  the  antique 
ey  sofa  rescued  from  the  law  of- 
)f  Striker  and  Striker,  the  ma- 

«!y  bar  with  the  wine  rack  and  the 

2  t  shrine  Mr.  Striker  had  created 
nage  to  the  spirits  of  single-malt 

I  i  whisky,  and  overseeing  it  all, 
1  portrait  of  Admiral  with  its  dark 
:  hues  and  golden  patina  of  var- 

I  She  remembered  the  day  the 
er  had  come  to  the  house  and 
the  dog  for  the  preliminary  snap- 
.  Admiral  uncooperative,  Mrs. 
it  strung  tight  as  a  wire,  and  the 
:able  squirrel  bounding  across  the 
at  the  crucial  moment.  The 
;r  had  labored  mightily  in  his  stu- 
3  make  his  subject  look  noble, 
elevated,  eyes  fixed  on  some  dis- 
presumably  worthy,  object,  but 
isha's  mind  an  Afghan — any 


Afghan — looked  inherently  ridiculous, 
like  some  escapee  from  Sesame  Street, 
and  Admiral  seemed  a  kind  of  con- 
centrate of  the  absurd.  He  looked  goofy, 
just  that. 

When  she  turned  round,  both  the 
Strikers  were  there,  as  if  they'd  float- 
ed in  out  of  the  ether.  As  far  as  she 
could  see,  they  hadn't  aged  at  all.  Their 
skin  was  flawless,  they  held  themselves 
as  stiff  and  erect  as  the  Ituri  carvings 
they'd  picked  up  on  their  trip  to  Africa, 
and  they  tried  hard  to  make  small  talk 
and  avoid  any  appearance  of  briskness. 
In  Mrs.  Striker's  arms — Call  me 
Gretchen,  please — was  an  Afghan  pup, 
and  after  the  initial  exchange  of  pleas- 
antries, Nisha,  her  hand  extended  to 
rub  the  silk  of  the  ears  and  feel  the 
wet  probe  of  the  tiny  snout  on  her 
wrist,  began  to  get  the  idea.  She  re- 
strained herself  from  asking  after  Ad- 
miral. "Is  this  his  pup?"  she  asked  in- 
stead. "Is  this  little  Admiral?"  The 
Strikers  exchanged  a  glance.  The  hus- 
band hadn't  said,  Call  me  Cliff,  hadn't 
said  much  of  anything,  but  now  his 
lips  compressed.  "Didn't  you  read  about 
it  in  the  papers?" 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  The 
pup  began  to  squirm.  "Admiral  passed," 
Gretchen  breathed.  "It  was  an  acci- 
dent. We  had  him — well,  we  were  in 
the  park,  the  dog  park . . .  you  know,  the 
one  where  the  dogs  run  free?  You  used 
to  take  him  there,  you  remember,  up  off 
Sycamore?  Well,  you  know  how  exu- 
berant he  was  . . ." 

"You  really  didn't  read  about  it?" 
There  was  incredulity  in  the  hus- 
band's voice. 

"Well,  I — I  was  away  at  college  and 
then  I  took  the  first  job  I  could  find. 
Back  here,  I  mean.  Because  of  my 
mother.  She's  been  sick." 

Neither  of  them  commented  on  this, 
not  even  to  be  polite. 

"It  was  all  over  the  press,"  the  hus- 
band said,  and  he  sounded  offended 
now.  He  adjusted  his  oversized  glasses 
and  cocked  his  head  to  look  down  at 
her  in  a  way  that  brought  the  past  rush- 
ing back.  "Newsweek  did  a  story,  USA 
Today — we  were  on  Good  Morning 
America,  both  of  us." 

She  was  at  a  loss,  the  three  of  them 
standing  there,  the  dog  taking  its 
spiked  dentition  to  the  underside  of 
her  wrist  now,  just  the  way  Admiral 
used  to  when  he  was  a  pup.  "For  what  ?" 


she  was  about  to  say,  when  Gretchen 
came  to  the  rescue. 

"This  is  little  Admiral.  Admiral  II, 
actually,"  she  said,  ruffling  the  blond 
shag  over  the  pup's  eyes. 

The  husband  looked  past  her,  out 
the  window  and  into  the  yard,  an  iron- 
ic grin  pressed  to  his  lips.  "Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars,"  he 
said,  "and  it's  too  bad  he  wasn't  a  cat." 

Gretchen  gave  him  a  sharp  look. 
"You  make  a  joke  of  it,"  she  said,  her 
eyes  suddenly  filling,  "but  it  was  worth 
every  penny  and  you  know  it."  She 
mustered  a  long-suffering  smile  for 
Nisha.  "Cats  are  simpler — their  eggs 
are  more  mature  at  ovulation  than 
dogs'  are." 

"I  can  get  you  a  cat  for  thirty- 
two  thou." 

"Oh,  Cliff,  stop.  Stop  it." 

He  moved  into  his  wife  and  put 
an  arm  round  her  shoulders.  "But  we 
didn't  want  to  clone  a  cat,  did  we, 
honey?"  He  bent  his  face  to  the  dog's, 
touched  noses  with  him,  and  let  his 
voice  rise  to  a  falsetto:  "Did 
we  now,  Admiral.  Did  we?" 


A 


a  seven-thirty  the  next  morning, 
Nisha  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  Strik- 
ers' house  and  let  her  car  wheeze  and 
shudder  a  moment  before  killing  the 
engine.  She  flicked  the  radio  back  on 
to  catch  the  last  fading  chorus  of  a 
tune  she  liked,  singing  along  with  the 
sexy  low  rasp  of  the  lead  vocalist,  feel- 
ing good  about  things — or  better,  any- 
way. The  Strikers  were  giving  her 
twenty-five  dollars  an  hour,  plus  the 
same  dental  and  health-care  package 
they  offered  the  staff  at  their  law  firm, 
which  was  a  whole  solid  towering  brick 
wall  of  improvement  over  what  she'd 
been  making  as  a  waitress  at  Johnny's 
Rib  Shack,  sans  health  care,  sans  den- 
tal, and  sans  any  tip  she  could  re- 
member above  10  percent  of  the  pre- 
tax total  because  the  people  who  came 
out  to  gnaw  ribs  were  just  plain  cheap 
and  no  two  ways  about  it.  When  slit- 
stepped  out  of  the  car,  there  was 
Gretchen  coming  down  the  front  steps 
of  the  house  with  the  pup  in  her  arms, 
just  as  she  had  nine  years  ago  when 
Nisha  was  a  high  school  freshman  tak- 
ing on  what  she  assumed  was  going  to 
be  a  breeze  of  a  summer  job. 

Nisha  took  the  initiative  of  punch- 
ing in  the  code  herself  and  slipping 
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through  the  gate  to  hustle  up  the  walk 
and  save  Gretchen  the  trouble,  be- 
cause Gretchen  was  in  .1  hurry,  always 
in  a  hurry.  She  was  dressed  in  a  navy- 
blue  sun  with  a  double  string  of  pearls 
and  an  antique  silver  pin  in  the  shape 
of  .1  bounding  borzoi  that  seemed  eeri- 
ly familiar  11  might  have  been  the 
exact  ensemble  she'd  been  wearing 
when  Nisha  had  t(  >ld  her  she'd  be  quit- 
ting to  go  ofl  tocollege.  Vmsorry,  Mrs. 
Striker,  and  I've  really  enjoyed  the  op- 
portunity to  workfor  you  and  Mr.  Strik- 
er, she'd  said,  hardly  able  to  contain 
the  swell  of  her  heart,  but  I'm  going  to 
college,  i  m  a  scholarship.  She'd  had  the 
acceptance  letter  in  her  hand  to  show 
her,  thinking  how  proud  of  her  Mrs. 
Striker  would  be,  how  she'd  take  her  in 
her  arms  tor  a  hug  and  congratulate 
her,  but  the  first  thing  she'd  said  was, 
What  about  Admiral? 

As  Gretchen  closed  on  her  now,  the 
pup  wriggling  in  her  arms,  Nisha  could 
see  her  smile  flutter  and  die.  No  doubt 
she  was  already  envisioning  the  cream- 
leather  interior  of  her  BMW  (a  750i  in 
Don't-Even-Think-About-It  Black)  and 
the  commute  to  the  office  and  whatever 
was  going  down  there,  court  sessions, 
the  piles  of  documents,  contention  at 
every  turn.  Mr.  Striker — Nisha  would 
newer  be  able  to  call  him  Cliff,  even  if 
she  lived  to  he  eighty,  but  then  he'd 
have  to  be  a  hundred  and  ten  and  prob- 
ably wouldn't  hear  her  anyway — was 
already  gone,  in  his  matching  Beemer, 
his  and  hers.  Gretchen  didn't  say  Good 
morning  or  Hi  or  Hore  are  you?  or  Thmks 
for  coming,  but  just  enfolded  her  in  the 
umbrella  of  her  perfume  and  handed 
her  the  dog.  Which  went  immediately 
heavy  in  Nisha's  arms,  fighting  for  the 
ground  with  tour  flailing  paws  and  the 
little  white  ghoul's  teeth  that  fastened 
on  the  top  button  of  her  jacket.  Nisha 
held  on.  Gave  Gretchen  a  big  grateful- 
tor-  the-job-and-the-health-care  smile, 
no  worries,  no  worries  at  all. 

"Those  jeans,"  Gretchen  said,  nar- 
rowing her  eyes.  "Are  they  new?" 

The  dog  squirming,  squirming.  "1, 
well — I'm  going  to  set  him  down  a 
minute,  okay?" 

"Of  course,  of  course.  Do  what  you 
do,  what  you  normally  do."  An  impa- 
tient wave.  "Or  what  you  used  to  do, 
1  mean." 

They  both  watched  as  the  pup  tell 
back  on  its  haunches,  rolled  briefly  in 


the  mass,  and  sprang  up  to  clutch 
Nisha's  right  leg  in  a  clumsy  embrace. 
"1  just  couldn't  find  any  of  my  old 
jeans — my  mother  probably  threw 
them  all  out  long  ago.  Plus" — a 
laugh  "1  don't  think  1  could  tit  into 
them  anymore."  She  gave  I  iretchen  a 
moment  to  ruminate  on  the  deeper 
implications  here — time  passing,  ado- 
lescents grown  into  womanhood,  flesh 
expanding,  that  sort  ot  thing — then 
gently  pushed  the  dog  down  and  mur- 
mured, "But  1  am  wearing — right  here, 
under  the  jacket? — this  T-shirt  I  know 
1  used  to  wear  back  then." 

Nothing.  Gretchen  just  stood  there, 
looking  distracted. 

"It's  been  washed,  ot  course,  and 
sitting  in  the  back  of  the  top  drawer  ot 
my  dresser  where  my  mother  left  it,  so 
1  don't  know  it  there'll  be  any  scent  or 
am  thing,  bur  I'm  sure  I  used  to  wear 
it  because  Tupac  really  used  to  drive 
my  engine  back  then,  if  you  know 
what  I  mean."  She  gave  it  a  beat.  "But 
hey,  we  were  all  fourteen  once,  huh?" 
Gretchen  made  no  sign  that  she'd 
heard  her — either  that  or  she  denied 
the  proposition  outright.  "You're  go- 
ing to  be  all  right  with  this,  aren't 
you?"  she  said,  looking  her  in  the  eye. 
"Is  there  anything  we  didn't  cover?" 

The  afternoon  before,  during  her 
interview — but  it  wasn't  really  an  in- 
terview because  the  Strikers  had  al- 
ready made  up  their  minds,  and  if  she'd 
refused  them  they  would  have  kept 
raising  the  hourly  till  she  capitulat- 
ed— the  two  ot  them,  Gretchen  and 
Clift,  had  positioned  themselves  on 
either  side  of  her  and  leaned  into  the 
bar  over  caramel-colored  scotches  and 
a  platter  of  ebi  and  maguro  sushi  to 
explain  the  situation. 

Just  so  that  she  was  clear  on  it.  "You 
know  what  cloning  is,  right?"  Gretchen 
said.  "Or  what  it  involves?  You  re- 
member Dolly?" 

Nisha  was  holding  fast  to  her  drink, 
her  left  elbow  pressed  to  the  brass  rail 
ot  the  bar  in  the  family  room.  She'd 
just  reached  out  her  twinned  chop- 
sticks for  a  second  piece  of  the  shrimp 
but  withdrew  her  hand.  "You  mean 
the  country  singer?" 

"The  sheep,"  the  husband  said. 

"The  first  cloned  mammal," 
Gretchen  put  in.  "Or  larger  mammal." 

"Yeah,"  she  said,  nodding.  "Sure. 
I  guess." 


What  followed  was  a  short  a  |i 
genetics  and  the  method  .  >t  s>  I 
cell  nuclear  transplant  that  ha 
t  lu    world  Holly,  various  repi 
cattle,  pigs,  and  hamsters,  an 
Admiral  II,  the  first  cloned  do{  .'■ 
available  commercially  through 
vaPet,  Inc.,  the  genetic-engin 
firm  with  offices  in  Seoul,  Sar  : 
and  Cleveland.  Gretchen's  von 
stricted  as  she  described  how 
taken  a  cell  from  the  lining  of    M 
1  al's  ear  just  after  the  accident  a 
serted  it  into  a  donor  egg  that  ha 
its  nucleus  removed,  stimulate  . 
cell  to  divide  through  the  applir 
ot  an  electric  current,  and  th 
serted  the  developing  embryo  in  a 
uterus  ot  a  host  mother — "The 
est  golden  retriever  you  evei 
What  was  her  name,  Cliff? 
flower,  wasn't  it?" 

"Peony." 

"Peony?  Are  you  sure?" 

"Of  course  I'm  sure." 

"1  thought  it  was — oh,  I  don't 
You  sure  it  wasn't  Iris?" 

"The  point  is,"  he  said,  settii  t 
glass  down  and  leveling  his  g; 
Nisha,  "you  can  get  a  genetic  o 
the  animal,  a  kind  of  three-di 
sional  Xerox,  but  that  doesn't  gi 
tee  it'll  be  like  the  one  you,  wel 
one  you  lost." 

"It  was  so  sad,"  Gretchen  said 

"It's  nurture  that  counts.  You'y 
to  reproduce  the  animal's  experid 
as  nearly  as  possible."  He  gave  a  s 
reached  for  the  bottle.  "You  wan 
other?"  he  asked,  and  she  held  od 
glass.  "Of  course  we're  both  ^ 
now — and  so  are  you,  we  realize  tn 
but  we  want  to  come  as  close  as  fj 
ble  to  replicating  the  exact  condf 
that  made  Admiral  what  he  was, 
down  to  the  toys  we  gave  him 
food,  the  schedule  of  walks  and 
and  all  the  rest.  Which  is  when 
come  in — " 

"We  need  a  commitment  H 
Nisha,"  Gretchen  breathed,  lea, 
in  so  close  Nisha  could  smell 
so  »tch  coming  hack  at  her.  "Four  1 
That's  how  long  you  were  with 
last  time.  Or  with  Admiral,  I  m 
The  original  Admiral." 

The  focus  of  all  this  delibera 
had  fallen  asleep  in  Grerchen's  la] 
single  probing  finger  of  sunli 
stabbed  through  the  window  to 
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lm  the  pale  fluff  over  the  dog's 
>It  that  moment,  in  that  light, 
JKdmiral  looked  like  some 

I  conjunction  of  ostrich  and 
J  sha  couldn't  help  thinking  of 

Jjmci  of  Dr.  Moreau,  the  cheesy 
-U  with  Marlon  Brando  looking 
m  d  been  genetically  manipulated 
4J| ,  and  she  would  have  grinned  a 
J)  grin,  fueled  by  the  scotch  and 

I mdering  absurdity  of  the  mo- 
nut  she  had  to  hide  everything 
llmght  or  felt  behind  a  mask  of 
Jjvity.  She  wasn't  committing  to 
Jhg  for  four  years — four  years?  If 
is  still  living  here  in  this  crap- 
II  a  town  four  years  from  now  she 
■ed  herself  she'd  go  out  and  buy 
cBind  eliminate  all  her  problems 
■  single,  very  personal  squeeze  of 
llger. 

It  was  what  she  was  thinking 
:ij3retchen  said,  "We'll  pay  you 
w  dollars  an  hour,"  and  the  hus- 
jsj  aid,  "With  health  care — and 
:«,"  and  they  both  stared  at  her 
■:ely  she  had  to  look  down  into 
.6  iss  before  she  found  her  voice. 
wl.ty-five,"  she  said. 


And  oh,  how  they  loved  that  dog,  be- 
cause they  never  hesitated.  "Twenty- 
five  it  is,"  the  husband  said,  and 
Gretchen,  a  closer's  smile  blooming  on 
her  face,  produced  a  contract  from 
the  folder  at  her  elbow.  "Just 
sign  here,"  she  said. 


A, 


Jter  Gretchen  had  climbed  into 
her  car  and  the  car  had  slid  through 
the  gate  and  vanished  down  the  street, 
Nisha  sprawled  out  on  the  grass  and 
lifted  her  face  to  the  sun.  She  was  feel- 
ing the  bliss  of  deja  vu — or  no,  not 
deja  vu,  but  a  virtual  return  to  the  past, 
when  life  was  just  a  construct  and  there 
was  nothing  she  couldn't  have  done  or 
been  and  nothing  beyond  the  thought 
of  clothes  and  boys  and  the  occasional 
term  paper  to  hamper  her.  Here  she 
was,  gone  back  in  time,  lying  on  the 
grass  at  quarter  of  eight  in  the  morning 
on  a  sunstruck  June  day,  playing  with  a 
puppy  while  everybody  else  was  going 
to  work — it  was  hilarious,  that's  what  it 
was.  Like  something  you'd  read  about  in 
the  paper — a  behest  from  some  crazed 
millionaire.  Or  in  this  case,  two  crazed 
millionaires.  She  felt  so  good  she  let 


out  a  laugh,  even  as  the  pup  came  charg- 
ing across  the  lawn  to  slam  headfirst 
into  her,  all  feet  and  pink  panting 
tongue,  and  he  was  Admiral  all  right. 
Admiral  in  the  flesh,  born  and  made 
and  resurrected  for  the  mere  little  pit- 
tance of  a  quarter  million  dollars.  For 
a  long  while  she  wrestled  with  him, 
flipping  him  over  on  his  back  each  time 
he  charged,  scratching  his  belly  and 
baby-talking  him,  enjoying  the  novel- 
ty of  it,  but  by  quarter  past  eight  she  was 
bored  and  she  pushed  herself  up  to  go 
on  into  the  house  and  find  something 
to  eat.  Do  what  you  used  to  do,  Gretchen 
had  told  her,  but  what  she  used  to  do, 
summers  especially,  was  nap  and  read 
and  watch  TV  and  sneak  her  friends  in 
to  tip  a  bottle  of  the  husband's  forty- 
year-old  scotch  to  their  adolescent  lips 
and  make  faces  at  one  another  before 
descending  into  giggles.  Twice  a  day 
she'd  take  the  dog  to  the  doggy  park 
and  watch  him  squat  and  crap  and  run 
wild  with  the  other  mutts  till  his  muz- 
zle was  streaked  with  drool  and  he 
dodged  at  her  feet  to  snatch  up  mouth- 
fuls  of  the  Evian  the  Strikers  insisted  he 
drink.  Now,  though,  she  just  wanted  to 
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feel  the  weight  of  the  past  a  bit,  and  she 
wont  in  the  back  door,  the  dog  at  her 
heels,  thinking  to  make  herself  a  sand- 
wich— the  Strikers  always  had  cold 
cuts  in  the  fridge,  mounds  of  pastrami, 
capicolla,  smoked  turkey,  mk\  Swiss, 
indi\  idual  slices  of  which  went  to  Ad- 
miral each  tunc  he  did  his  business  out- 
side where  he  was  supposed  to  or  barked 
in  the  right  cadence  or  just  stuck  his 
goofy  head  in  the  Jour.  She  could  al- 
ready sec  the  sandwich  she  was  going 
to  make — a  whole  deli's  worth  of  meat 
and  cheese  piled  up  on  Jewish  rye;  they 
always  had  Jewish  rye  and  she  was 
halfway  to  the  refrigerator  before  she  re- 
membered the  maid. 

There  she  was,  in  her  maid's  outfit, 
sitting  at  the  kitchen  table  with  her 
feet  up  and  the  newspaper  spread  out 
before  her,  spooning  something  out  of 
,1  cup.  "Don't  you  bring  that  filthy  an- 
imal in  here,"  she  said,  glancing 
up  sharply. 

Nisha  was  startled.  There  didn't  used 
to  be  a  maid.  There  was  iu>  one  in  the 
house,  in  fact,  till  Mrs.Yamashita,  the 
cook,  came  in  around  four,  and  that 
was  part  of  the  beauty  ot  it.  "Oh,  hi," 
she  said,  "hi,  I  didn't  know  you  were  go- 
ing  to  be — 1  just . .  .1  was  going  to  make 
a  sandwich,  1  guess."  There  was  a  si- 
lence. The  dog  slunk  around  the 
kitchen,  looking  wary.  "What  was  your 
name  again.'" 

"Frankie,"  the  maid  said,  swallowing 
the  syllables  as  it  she  weren't  ready  to 
give  them  up,  "and  I'm  the  one  has  to 
clean  up  all  these  paw  marks  off  the 
floor — and  did  you  see  what  he  did  to 
that  throw  pillow  in  the  guest  room?" 

"No,"  Nisha  said,  "I  didn't,"  and  she 
was  at  the  refrigerator  now,  sliding 
back  the  tray  of  the  meat  compart- 
ment. Tins  would  go  easier  it  they  wete 
friends,  no  doubt  about  it,  and  she  was 
willing,  more  than  willing.  "You  want 
anything?"  she  said.  "A  sandwich — 
or,  or  something?" 

Frankie  just  stared  at  her.  "1  don't 
know  what  they're  paying  you,"  she 
said,  "but  to  me .'Tliis  is  the  craziest  shit 
I  ever  heard  ot  in  my  lite.  You  think  I 
couldn't  let  the  dog  out  the  door  a 
couple  times  a  day?  Or  what,  take  him 
lo  1 1  ie  park — that's  what  you  do,  right, 
take  him  to  the  doggy  patk  over 
on  Sycamore?" 

The  retngcrati  >r  door  swung  shut,  the 
light  blinking  out,  the  heft  of  the 


meat  satisfying  in  her  hand.  "It's  in- 
sane, I  admit  it  hey,  I'm  with  you. 
You  think  I  wanted  to  grow  up  to  be  a 
dog-sitter?" 

"1  don't  know.  1  don't  know  any- 
thing about  you.  Except  you  got  youi 
degree — you  need  a  degree  tor  that, 
dog-sitting,  I  mean.'"  She  hadn't 
tinned,  not  a  muscle,  her  feet 
propped  up,  the  cup  in  one  hand, 
i  in  the  other. 

"No,"  Nisha  said,  feeling  the  blood 
rise  to  her  face,  "no,  you  don't.  But 
what  about  you — you  need  a  degree 
io  be  a  maid."' 

Th.u  hit  home.  For  a  moment, 
Frankie  said  nothing,  just  looked  from 
her  to  the  dog — which  was  begging 
now,  clawing  at  Nisha's  leg  wit';  his 
forepaws  and  back  again.  "Tins  is  jus) 
temporary,"  she  said  finally. 

"Yeah,  me  too."  Nisha  gave  her  a 
smile,  no  harm  done,  just  establishing 
a  little  turf,  that  was  all.  "Totally." 

For  the  first  time,  Frankie's  expres 
sion  changed:  she  almost  looked  as  it 
she  were  going  to  laugh.  "Yeah,  that's 
right,"  she  said,  "temporary  help,  that's 
all  we  are.  We're  the  temps.  And  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Striker — dog-crazy,  plain 
cra:y,  two-hundred-and-fifty-thousand- 
dollar-crazy — they're  permanent." 

And  now  Nisha  laughed,  and  so  did 
Frankie — a  low  rumble  ot  amusement 
that  made  the  dog  turn  its  head.  The 
meat  was  on  the  counter  now,  the  cel- 
lophane wrapper  pulled  back.  Nisha 
selected  a  slice  of  Black  Forest  ham 
and  held  it  out  to  him.  "Sit!"  she  said. 
"(  io  ahead,  sit!"  And  the  dog,  just  like 
his  father  or  progenitor  or  donor  or 
whatever  he  was,  looked  at  her  stu- 
pidly till  she  dropped  the  meat  on  the 
tile  and  the  wet  plop  ot  its  arrival  made 
him  understand  that  here  was  some- 
thing to  eat. 

"You're  going  to  spoil  that  dog," 
Frankie  said. 

Nisha  went  unerringly  to  the  cabi- 
net where  the  bread  was  kept,  and 
there  it  was,  Jewish  rye,  a  fresh  loaf, 
springy  to  the  touch.  She  gave  Frankie 
a  glance  over  her  shoulder.  "Yeah," 
she  said.  "1  think  that's 


A 


th< 


month  drifted  by,  as  serene  a 
month  as  Nisha  could  remember.  She 
was  making  good  money,  putting  in 
ten-hour  days  during  the  week  and  half 


days  i  'ti  the  weekends,  reading 
.ill  the  books  she  hadn't  had  mm 
college,  exhausting  the  Strikers 
collection  and  opening  her  o 
count  at  the  Kk.i1  \  ideo  store, 
ing,  lazing,  napping  the  time  awi 
gained  five  pounds  and  vowed 
swimming  regularly  in  the  St 
pool,  but  hadn't  got  round  to 
Some  days  she'd  help  Frankie  wi 
cleaning  and  the  laundry  so  the  I L- 
them  could  sit  out  on  the  back 
with  their  feet  up,  sharing  a  boij 
sweet  wine  or  a  joint.  As  tor  tty  . . 
she  tried  to  be  conscientious  aboM" 
whole  business  of  imprinting  itjr 
the  past      or  a  past — though  sh) 
ridiculous.  Four  \  ears  ot  college  fo   ;. 
Wars  were  being  fought,  people  kj 
starving,  there  were  diseases  to   ■• 
quer,  children  to  educate,  good  to    ; 
the  world,  and  here  she  was  re   i.' 
her  adolescence  in  the  company    ft 
inbred  semi-retarded  clown  of  a  c  idi 
Afghan  hound  because  two  chi  1 
rich  people  decreed  it  should  be  s 
right.  She  knew  she'd  have  to  l  <■ 
on.  Knew  it  was  temporary.  Swon  iti 
she'd  work  up  a  new  resume  and  £ 
sending  it  out — but  then  the  fa(  ;■ 
het  mother,  sick  from  vomiting 
with  her  scalp  as  smooth  and  slick  I 
eggplant,  would  rise  up  to  shame** 
She  threw  the  ball  to  the  dog.  "  \ 
him  to  the  park.  Let  the  days  fall  rfc 
her  like  leaves  from  a  dying  tree.  |c 
And  then  one  afternoon,  on» 
way  back  from  the  dog  park,  Adri 
jerking  at  the  leash  beside  her  ancf 
sky  opening  up  to  a  dazzle  ot  sunt 
pure  white  tufts  of  cloud  that  n|;j 
her  feel  as  if  she  were  floating  unt|  - 
ered  through  the  universe  along  \  : 
them,  she  noticed  a  figure  static 
outside  the  gate  of  the  Strikers'  hc| ; 
As  she  got  closer,  she  saw  that  it  I 
a  young  man  dressed  in  baggy  j»"; 
and  a  T-shirt,  his  hair  tanning  ot| 
rusty  blond  dreads  and  a  goatee  of 
same  color  clinging  to  his  chin. 
was  peering  over  the  fence.  Het 
thought  was  that  he'd  come  to  rob 
place,  but  she  dismissed  it — hell 
harmless;  you  could  see  that  a  h| 
dred  yards  off.  Then  she  saw  the  p;i 
smears  on  his  jeans  and  wondered  i  j 
was  a  painting  contractor  come  to  j 
in  a  bid  on  the  house,  but  that  w  a 
it  either.  He  looked  more  like  an  ;,| 
ateur  artist — and  here  she  had  to  laii 
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f — the  kind  who  specializes 
)rtraits.  But  she  was  nearly  on 
/,  thinking  to  brush  by  him 
through  the  gate  before  he 
:ost  her,  whatever  he  wanted, 
turned  suddenly  and  his  face 
re.  "Wow!"  he  said.  "Wow,  I 
ieve  it!  You're  her,  aren't  you, 
)us  dog-sitter?  And  this" — he 
wn  on  one  knee  and  made  a 
I  sound  deep  in  his  throat — 
\dmiral.  Right?  Am  I  right?" 
iral  went  straight  to  him, 
;  against  the  leash,  and  in  the 
:ant  was  flopping  himself  down 
lot  pavement,  submitting  to 
i's  caresses.  The  rope  of  a  tail 
d  and  thrashed,  the  paws  gy- 
le  puppy  teeth  came  into  play, 
boy,"   the   man   crooned, 
ads  riding  a  wave  across 
i.  "He  likes  that,  doesn't  he? 
he,  boy?" 
i  didn't  say  anything.  She  just 
i,  the  smallest  hole  dug  out  of 
tyon  of  her  boredom,  till  the 
se  to  his  feet  and  held  out  his 
ven  as  Admiral  sprang  up  to 
lis  leg  with  fresh  enthusiasm, 
hard,"  he  said,  grinning  wide. 
ou're  Nisha,  right?" 
"  she  said,  taking  his  hand  de- 
irself.  She  was  on  the  verge  of 
how  he  knew  her  name,  but 
vas  no  point:  she  already  un- 
d.  He  was  from  the  press.  In 
t  month  there  must  have  been 
•  reporters  on  the  property,  the 
5  stroking  their  vanity  and  pos- 
pictures  and  answering  the  same 
questions  over  and  over — A 
-million  dollars:  that's  a  lot  for  a 
•t  it? — and  she  herself  had  been 
ewed  twice  already.  Her  moth- 
even  found  a  fuzzy  color  photo 
and  Admiral  (couchant,  lap) 
Web  under  the  semi-hilarious 
CLONE  SITTER.  So  this  guy  was  a 
r — a  foreign  reporter,  judging 
be  faint  trace  of  an  accent  and 
ue-eyed  rearing  height  of  him, 
in,  she  supposed.  Or  Austrian. 
ie  wanted  some  of  her  time, 
s,"  he  said,  as  if  reading  her 
its.  "I  am  from  Die  Weltwoche, 
wanted  to  ask  of  you — prevail 
ou,  beg  you — for  a  few  moments? 
:  possible?  For  me?  Just  now?" 
■  gave  him  a  long  slow  appraisal, 
» with  him,  yes,  definitely  flirting. 


"I've  got  nothing  but  time,"  she  said. 
And  then,  watching  his  grin  widen: 
"You  want  a  sandwich?" 

They  ate  on  the  patio  overlooking 
the  pool.  She  was  dressed  casually  in 
shorts  and  flip-flops  and  her  old  Tupac 
tee,  and  that  wasn't  necessarily  a  bad 
thing  because  the  shirt — too  small  by 
half — lifted  away  from  her  hips  when 
she  leaned  back  in  the  chair,  showing 
off  her  navel  and  the  onyx  ring  she 
wore  there.  He  was  watching  her,  chat- 
tering on  about  the  dog,  lifting  the 
sandwich  to  his  lips  and  putting  it 
down  again,  fooling  with  the  lens  on 
the  battered  old  Hasselblad  he  ex- 
tracted from  the  backpack  at  his  feet. 
The  sun  made  sequins  on  the  surface 
of  the  pool.  Admiral  lounged  beneath 
the  table,  worrying  a  rawhide  bone. 
She  was  feeling  good,  better  than  good, 
sipping  a  beer  and  watching  him  back. 

They  had  a  little  conversation  about 
the  beer.  "Sorry  to  offer  you  Miller, 
but  that's  all  we  have — or  the  Strikers 
have,  I  mean." 

"Miller  High  Life,"  he  said,  lifting 
the  bottle  to  his  mouth.  "Great  name. 
What  person  would  not  want  to  live 
the  high  life?  Even  a  dog.  Even  Ad- 
miral. He  lives  the  high  life,  no?" 

"I  thought  you'd  want  a  German 
beer,  something  like  Beck's  or  some- 
thing." 

He  set  down  the  bottle,  picked  up 
the  camera,  and  let  the  lens  wander 
down  the  length  of  her  legs.  "I'm  Swiss, 
actually,"  he  said.  "But  I  live  here  now. 
And  I  like  American  beer.  I  like  every- 
thing American." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  im- 
plication, and  she  wanted  to  return 
the  sentiment,  but  she  didn't  know 
the  first  thing  about  Switzerland,  so 
she  just  smiled  and  tipped  her  beer 
to  him. 

"So,"  he  said,  cradling  the  camera  in 
his  lap  and  referring  to  the  notepad 
he'd  laid  on  the  table  when  she'd 
served  him  the  sandwich,  "this  is  the 
most  interesting  for  me,  this  idea  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Striker  would  hire  you  for 
the  dog?  This  is  very  strange,  no?" 

She  agreed  that  it  was. 

He  gave  her  a  smile  she  could  have 
fallen  into.  "Do  you  mind  if  I  should 
ask  what  are  they  paying  you?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  do." 

Another  smile.  "Bur  it  is  good 
worth  your  while,  as  the;, 


"I  thought  this  was  about  Admiral," 
she  said,  and  then,  because  she  want- 
ed to  try  it  out  on  her  tongue,  she 
added, "Erhard." 

"Oh,  it  is,  it  is — but  I  find  you  in- 
teresting too.  More  interesting,  really, 
than  the  dog."  As  if  on  cue,  Admiral 
backed  out  from  under  the  table  and 
squatted  on  the  concrete  to  deposit  a 
glistening  yellow  turd,  which  he  ex- 
amined briefly  and  then  promptly  ate. 

"Bad  dog,"  she  said  reflexively. 

Erhard  studied  the  dog  a  moment, 
then  shifted  his  eyes  back  to  her.  "But 
how  do  you  feel  about  the  situation, 
this  concept  of  cloning  a  pet?  Do  you 
know  anything  about  this  process,  the 
cruelty  involved?" 

"You  know,  frankly,  Erhard,  I 
haven't  thought  much  about  it.  I  don't 
know  really  what  it  involves.  I  don't  re- 
ally care.  The  Strikers  love  their  dog, 
that's  all,  and  if  they  want  to,  I  don't 
know,  bring  him  back — " 

"Cheat  death,  you  mean." 

She  shrugged.  "It's  their  money." 

He  leaned  across  the  table  now,  his 
eyes  locked  on  hers.  "Yes,  but  they 
must  artificially  stimulate  so  many 
bitches  to  come  into  heat,  and  then 
they  must  take  the  eggs  from  the  tubes 
of  these  bitches,  what  they  call  'surgi- 
cally harvesting,'  if  you  can  make  a 
guess  as  to  what  that  implies  for  the 
poor  animals" — she  began  to  object 
but  he  held  up  a  peremptory  finger — 
"and  that  is  nothing  when  you  think 
of  the  numbers  involved.  Do  you  know- 
about  Snuppy?" 

She  thought  she  hadn't  heard  him 
right.  "Snuppy?  What's  that?" 

"The  dog,  the  first  one  ever  cloned — 
it  was  two  years  ago,  in  Korea?  Well, 
this  dog,  this  one  dog — an  Afghan,  like 
your  dog  here — was  the  result  of  over 
a  thousand  embryos  created  in  the  lab- 
oratory from  donor  skin  cells.  And  they 
put  these  embryos  into  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  bitches  and 
three  clones  resulted — and  I 
So:  all  that  torture  of  rl 
that  money- 
glanced  down  at  Admiral,  tl 
fur,  the  blur  For  thi 

A  sudden  tl 
"You're  n 

He  slowh  if  he 

couldn't  b< 

"You're  what — one- 
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ever  they  are.  Isn't  that  right?  Isn't 
that  what  you  are.'"  She  fell  frightened 
suddenly,  tor  herself,  tor  Admiral,  tor 
the  Strikers  and  Frankie  and  the  whole 
carefully  constructed  edifice  of  getting 
and  wanting,  of  supply  and  demand 
and  all  that  it  implied. 

"And  do  you  know  why  they  c  lone 
the  Afghan  hound,"  he  went  on,  ig- 
noring her,  "the  very  stupidest  of  all  the 
dogs  on  this  earth?  You  don't'  Breed- 
ing, that  is  why.  This  is  what  they  call 
an  uncomplicated  genetic  line,  a  pure 
line  all  the  way  hack  to  the  wolt  an- 
cestor. Breeding,"  he  said,  and  he'd 
raised  his  voice  so  that  Admiral  looked 
up  at  the  vehemence  oi  it,  "so  that  we 
can  have  this  purity,  this  stupid  hound, 
this  replied  of  nature." 

Nisha  tugged  down  her  T-shirt,  drew 
up  her  legs.  The  sun  glared  up  off  the 
water  so  that  she  had  to  squint  to  see 
him.  "You  haven't  answered  my  ques- 
tion," she  said.  "Erhard.  If  that's  even 
your  name." 

Again,  the  slow  rolling  of  the  head 
on  his  shoulders,  hack  and  forth  in 
rhythmic  contrition.  "Yes,"  he  said  fi- 
nally, drawing  in  a  breath,  "I  am  one 
ot  'these  animal  people.'"  His  eyes  went 
distant  a  moment  and  then  came  hack 
to  her.  "But  I  am  also  a  journalist,  a 
journalist  first.  And  I  want 
you  to  help  me." 


1 


hat  night,  when  the  Strikers  came 
home — in  convoy,  her  car  following 
his  through  the  gate,  Admiral  lurching 
across  the  lawn  to  bark  furiously  at  the 
shimmering  irresistible  discs  of  the 
wheels  of  first  one  car,  then  the  other — 
Nisha  was  feeling  conflicted.  Her  loy- 
alties were  with  the  Strikers,  of  course. 
And  with  Admiral  too,  because  no 
matter  how  brainless  and  ungainly  the 
dog  was,  no  matter  how  many  times 
he  wet  the  rug  or  ravaged  the  flowerbed 
or  scrambled  up  onto  the  kitchen  table 
to  choke  down  anything  anyone  had 
been  foolish  enough  to  leave  untend- 
ed  even  for  thirty  seconds,  she'd  bond- 
eel  with  him — she  would  have  been 
pretty  cold  it  she  hadn't.  And  she 
wasn't  cold.  She  was  as  susceptible  as 
anyone  else.  She  loved  animals,  loved 
dogs,  loved  the  way  Admiral  sprang  to 
life  when  he  saw  her  walk  through  the 
door,  loved  the  dance  of  his  fur,  his 
joyous  full-throated  bark,  the  feel  of 
his  wet  whiskered  snout  in  the  cupped 
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palm  oi  her  hand.  But  Erhard  1 
her  feel  something  else  altojj 
What  was  it?  A  sexual  stirrir 
absolutely-  -after  the  third  beeil 
found  herself  leaning  into  himti 
hist  of  a  series  of  deep,  languid 
sive  kisses — but  it  was  more  thai 
There  was  something  transgrei 
what  he  wanted  her  to  do,  son 
that  appealed  to  her  sense  of  rel 
of  anarchy,  of  applying  the  pin» 
sw  >  illen  balloon  . . .  but  here  vv 
Strikers,  emerging  separately  fro 
cars  as  Admiral  bounce 
them,  yapping  out  his  ecstasy 
now  Gretchen  was  addressing  h  ' 
ing  to  shout  over  the  dog's  sh; 
calizations,  hut  without  success 
next  moment,  she  was  coming   > 
the  lawn,  her  face  set. 

"Don't  let  him  chase  the  c 
that,"  she  called,  even  as  Admii 
round  her  like  a  dust  devil,  nip 
her  ankles  and  dodging  away 
"It's  a  had  habit." 

"But  Admiral — I  mean,  the  fi 
miral — used  to  chase  cars  i 
time,  remember?" 

Gretchen  had  pinned  her  ha 
that  all  the  contours  of  her  fac< 
out  in  sharp  relief.  There  wer 
everywhere  suddenly,  creas 
gouges,  frown  marks,  little  emr. 
ments  round  her  eyes,  and  how! 
Nisha  have  missed  them?  Grt' 
was  old — fifty,  at  least — and  th 
ization  came  home  tc  Nisha  nd 
der  the  harsh  sun,  with  the  tastd 
beer  and  of  Erhard  still  tingling 
lips.  "I  don't  care,"  Gretchen  w 
ing,  and  she  was  standing  beside 
now,  like  a  figurine  the  garden* 
set  down  amid  that  perfect  lane 

"But  I  thought  we  were  goi 
go  for  everything,  the  comple 
havior,  good  or  bad,  right?  B« 
otherwise — " 

"That  was  how  the  acciden 
pened.  At  the  dog  park.  He  got  tl 
the  gate  before  Cliff  or  I  coulj 
him  and  just  ran  out  into  the  stt 
ter  some  idiot  on  a  motorcycle . . 
looked  past  Nisha  a  moment,  tol 
Admiral  was  bent  over  the  pool, 
ing  up  water  as  if  his  pinched  tr 
lar  head  worked  on  a  piston.  "S 
she  said,  "no,  we're  going  to  h 
modify  some  behavior.  I  don't 
him  drinking  that  pool  water,  f 
thing.  Too  many  chemicals." 


ly,  sure,"  Nisha  said,  shrug- 
'11  try."  She  raised  her  voice 

ig  out,  "Bad  dog,  bad  dog," 

vas  halfhearted  and  Admiral 
her. 
ool  green  eyes  shifted  to  meet 

lin.  "And  I  don't  want  him  eat- 
own" — she  paused  to  search 
proper  word  for  the  context, 

%  through  various  euphemisms 

giving  it  up — "shit." 

ther  shrug. 

serious  on  this.  Are  you  with 

ia  couldn't  help  herself,  and  so 
she  was  pushing  it?  So  what? 
nniral  did,"  she  said.  "Maybe  you 
mow  that." 

xhen  just  waved  her  hand  in 
sal.  "But  this  Admiral,"  she 
said.  "He's  not  going  to  do 
it.  Is  he?" 


ver  the  course  of  the  next  two 
as  summer  settled  in  with  a 
sion  of  cloudless,  high-arching 
nd  Admiral  steadily  grew  into 
omise  of  his  limbs,  Erhard  be- 
a  fixture  at  the  house.  Every 
:ig,  when  Nisha  came  through 
Ire  with  the  dog  on  his  leash,  he 
tere  waiting  for  her,  shining 
11  and  beautiful,  with  a  joke  on 
is  and  always  some  little  treat 
imiral  secreted  in  one  pocket  or 
er.  The  dog  worshipped  him. 
crazy  for  him.  Pranced  on  the 
spun  in  circles,  nosed  at  his 
s  and  pockets  till  he  got  his 
then  rolled  over  on  his  back  in 
submission.  And  then  it  was 
Dg  park,  and  instead  of  sitting 
wrapped  up  in  the  cocoon  of 
f,  she  had  Erhard  to  sustain  her, 
n  into  her  so  that  she  could  feel 
;at  of  him  through  the  thin  cot- 
\  his  shirt,  to  kiss  her,  and  later, 
lunch  and  the  rising  tide  of  the 
to  make  love  to  her  on  the  di- 
rt the  cool  shadows  of  the  pool 
|e.  They  swam  in  the  after- 
is — he  didn't  mind  the  five 
|  is  she'd  put  on;  he  praised  her 
iem — and  sometimes  Frankie 
\\  join  them,  shedding  the  maid's 
for  a  white  two-piece  and  ca- 
ig  through  a  slashing  backstroke 
a  bottle  of  beer  her  reward,  be- 
she  was  part  of  the  family  too. 
a  and  Papa  and  Aunt  Frankie, 


all  there  to  nurture  little  Admiral  un- 
der the  beneficent  gaze  of  the  sun.  Of 
course,  Nisha  was  no  fool.  She  knew 
thete  was  a  quid  pro  quo  involved 
here,  knew  that  Erhard  had  his  agen- 
da, but  she  was  in  no  hurry,  she'd 
committed  to  nothing,  and  as  she  lay 
there  on  the  divan  smoothing  her 
hands  over  his  back,  tasting  him,  en- 
joying him,  taking  him  inside  her, 
she  felt  hope,  real  hope,  for  the  first 
time  since  she'd  come  back  home.  It 
got  so  that  she  looked  forward  to 
each  day,  even  the  mornings  that 


had  been  so  hard  on  her,  having  to 
take  a  tray  up  to  the  ghost  of  her 
mother  while  her  father  trudged  off 
to  work,  the  whole  house  like  a 
turned  grave,  because  now  she  had 
Admiral,  now  she  had  Erhard,  and 
she  could  shrug  off  anything.  Yes. 
Sure.  That  was  the  way  it  was.  Until 
the  day  he  called  her  on  it. 

Cloudless  sky,  steady  sun,  every 
flower  at  its  peak.  She  came  down 
the  walk  with  Admiral  on  his  leash 
at  the  appointed  hour,  pulled  back 
the  gate,  and  there  he  was — but  this 
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time  he  wasn't  alone.  Beside  him,  al- 
ready straining  at  the  leash,  was  a 
gangling  overgrown  Afghan  pup  that 
could  have  been  the  twin  of  Admi- 
ral, and  though  she'd  known  it  was 
coming,  known  the  plan  since  the 
very  hrsi  day,  she  was  awestruck. 

"Jesus,"  she  said,  even  as  Admiral 
jerked  her  forward  and  the  two  dogs 
began  to  romp  round  her  legs  in  a 
tangle  of  limbs  and  leashes,  "how 
did  you — ?  1  mean,  he's  the  exact, 
he's  totally — " 

"That's  the  idea,  isn't  n  ?" 
"But  where  did  you  find  him?" 
Erhard  gave  her  a  look  of  ap- 
praisal, then  his  eyes  jumped  past 
her  to  sweep  the  street.  "Let's  go  in- 
side, no?  1  don't  want  that  they 
should  see  us  here,  anyone — not 
right  in  the  front  of  the  house." 

He  hadn't  talked  her  into  it,  not 
yet,  not  exactly,  but  now  that  the 
moment  had  come  she  numbly 
punched  in  the  code  and  held  the 
^ate  open  for  him.  What  he  wanted 
to  do,  what  he  was  m  the  process  of 
doing  with  her  unspoken  complicity, 
was  to  switch  the  dogs — just  for  a 
day,  two  at  the  most — by  way  of  ex- 
periment. His  contention  was  that 
the  Strikers  would  never  know  the 
difference,  that  they  were  arrogant 
exemplars  of  bourgeois  excess,  even 
to  the  point  of  violating  the  laws  of 
nature — and  God,  God  too — simply 
to  satisfy  their  own  solipsistic  desires. 
Admiral  wouldn't  he  harmed — he'd 
enjoy  himself,  the  change  of  scenery, 
all  that.  And  certainly  she  knew 
how  much  the  dog  had  come  to 
mean  to  him.  "But  these  people  will 
not  recognize  their  own  animal," 
he'd  insisted,  his  voice  gone  hard 
with  conviction,  "and  so  I  will  have 
my  story  and  the  world  will  know  it." 
Once  inside  the  gate,  they  let  the 
dogs  off  their  leashes  and  went  round 
back  of  the  house  where  they'd  be 
out  of  sight.  They  walked  hand  in 
hand,  his  ringers  entwined  with  hers, 
and  for  a  long  while,  as  the  sun  rode 
high  overhead  and  a  breeze  slipped  in 
off  the  ocean  to  stir  the  trees,  they 
watched  as  the  two  dogs  streaked 
back  and  forth,  leaping  and  nipping 
and  tumbling  in  doggy  rhapsody.  Ad- 
miral's great  combed-out  spill  of  fur 
whipped  round  him  in  a  frenzy  of 
motion,  and  the  new  dog,  Erhard's 
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dog— the  impostor—  mate! 

step  tor  step,  hair  for  glork 
'"i  on  took  him  to  the  groome 
you?"  she  said. 

Erhard  gave  a  stiff  nod 
sure.  What  do  you  think?  hj 
be  exac t." 

She  watched,  bemused,  tor 
er  minute,  her  misgivings 
deep  under  the  pressure  of  I 
gers,  bone,  smew,  the  weddej 
and  why  shouldn't  she  go  aid 
him.'  What  was  the  harm?  H 
t  le,  or  expose,  or  whate\  er 
would  appear  in  Switzerla 
German,  and  the  Strikers 
never  know  the  difference.  0| 
it  they  did,  even  if  it  was  trar 
into  English  and  grabbed  hee 
all  over  the  country,  they  \ 
coming  to  them.  Erhard  was 
She  knew  it.  She'd  known 
along.  "So  what's  his  name 
asked,  the  dogs  shooting  past 
a  moil  of  fur  and  flashing  feet, 
he  have  a  name?" 

"Fred." 

"Fred?  What  kind  of  name  i 
for  a  pedigree  dog?" 

"What  kind  of  name  is  Admi 

She  was  about  to  tell  him  th 
ry  of  the  original  Admiral,  how 
earned  his  sobriquet  because 
enthusiasm  for  the  Strikers'  ) 
and  how  they  were  planning  or\  ■ 
ing  Admiral  II  out  on  the  wat  • 
soon  as  they  could,  when  the  ft 
tar  rumble  of  the  driveway 
drawing  back  on  its  runners  sta 
her.  In  the  next  moment,  she  w 
motion,  making  for  the  near  cj 
of  the  house  where  she  couldl 
down  the  long  macadam  strip  of 
drive.  Her  heart  skipped  a  bea 
was  Gretchen.  Gretchen  home  e 
some  crisis  compelling  her,  mil 
papers,  her  blouse  stained,  the 
Gretchen  in  her  black  Beemer,  « 
ing  for  the  gate  to  slide  back  so 
could  roll  up  the  drive  and  exert 
minion  over  her  house  and  propcj 
her  piss-stained  carpets,  and  her  I 
superable    dog.    "Quick!"    Nil 
shouted,  whirling  round.  "GjL 
them.  Grab  the  dogs!" 

She  saw  Erhard  plunge  forwi 
and  snatch  at  them,  the  grass  ris 
up  to  meet  him  and  both  dogs  t«j 
ing  free.   "Admiral!"  he  calli 
scrambling  to  his  knees.  "Here,  b 


mated] 


The  moment  thundered  in 
s.  The  dogs  hesitated,  the 
001116  »us  sea  of  fur  smoothing  and 
momentarily,  and  then  one 
i — it  was  Admiral,  it  had  to 
me  to  him,  and  he  got  hold  of 
as  the  other  pricked  up  its 
the  sound  of  the  car  and  bolt- 
id  the  comer  of  the  house, 
stall  her,"  she  called, 
xd,  all  six  feet  five  inches  of 
as  already  humping  across  the 
the  direction  of  the  pool  house, 
I  writhing  in  his  arms. 
the  other  dog — it  was  Fred,  it 
be — was  chasing  the  car  up  the 
ow,  nipping  at  the  wheels,  and 
ia  came  round  the  corner  she 
ead  the  look  on  her  employer's 
V  moment  and  she  was  there, 
ig  for  the  dog  as  the  car  rolled 
top  and  the   engine  died, 
ten  stepped  out  of  the  car,  heels 
g  down  squarely  on  the  pave- 
her  shoulders  thrust  back  tight- 
inst  the  grip  of  her  jacket. "I 
it  I  told  you. . . "  she  began,  her 
high  and  querulous,  but  then 
altered  and  her  expression 
;ed.  "But  where's  Admiral?" 
she  said.  "And  whose  dog 
is  that7." 


i'li 


tra 
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e? 
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the  course  of  her  life,  short 
;h  it  had  been,  she'd  known 
lare  of  embittered  people — her 
,  for  one;  her  mother,  for  an- 
— and  she'd  promised  herself 
never  go  there,  never  descend 
it  hopeless  state  of  despair  and 
:  that  ground  you  down  till  you 
nothing  but  raw  animus,  but 
asingly  now  everything  she 
>ht  or  felt  or  tasted  was  bitter 
e  root.  Erhard  was  gone.  The 
;rs  were  inflexible.  Her  mother 
red.  Admiral  reigned  supreme, 
n  the  car  had  come  up  the 
and  Gretchen  had  stood  there 
ronting  her,  she'd  never  felt 
in  her  life.  Until  Admiral  be- 
lowling  in  the  distance  and 
broke  free  of  Erhard  to  come 
:ning  round  the  corner  of  the 
e  and  launch  himself  in  one 
ly  coordinated  and  mighty  leap 
into  the  arms  of  his  protector, 
then  Erhard  appeared,  head 
d  and  shoulders  slumped,  look- 
bashed. 


"1  don't  think  I've  had  the  plea- 
sure," Gretchen  said,  setting  down 
the  dog  (which  sprang  right  up 
again,  this  time  at  Erhard)  and  at 
the  same  time  shooting  Nisha  a  look 
before  stepping  forward  and  extend- 
ing her  hand. 

"Oh,  this  is,  uh,  Erhard,"  she 
heard  herself  say.  "He's  from  Switzer- 
land, and  I,  well,  I  just  met  him  in 
the  dog  park,  and  since  he  had  an 
Afghan  too — " 

Erhard  was  miserable,  as  miserable 
as  she'd  ever  seen  him,  but  he  mus- 


tered a  counterfeit  of  his  smile  and 
said,  "Nice  to  meet  you,"  even  as 
Gretchen  dropped  his  hand  and 
turned  to  Nisha. 

"Well,  it's  a  nice  idea,"  she  said, 
looking  down  at  the  dogs,  compar- 
ing them.  "Good  for  you  for  taking 
the  initiative,  Nisha  .  .  .  but  really, 
you  have  to  know  that  Admiral 
didn't  have  any — playmates — here 
on  the  property,  Afghans  or  no,  and 
I'm  sure  he  wasn't  exposed  to  any- 
body from  Switzerland,  if  you  catch 
mv  drift?" 
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There  was  nothing  Nisha  1 1 
hut  nod  her  acquiescence. 

"So,"  Gretchen  said,  squaii 
shoulders  and  turning  hack  to  i 
"Nice  to  meel  you,"  she  said,  m\\ 
many  to  have  to  ask  that  you  ta™ 
dog — what's  his  name?" 

Erhard  ducked  his  head.  "F{ 

"Fred.'  What  an  odd  name 
dog,  I  mean.  He  does  have 
doesn't  he.'" 

"Oh,  yes,  he's ,  >f  the  highest 
very  well-bred." 

Ciretchen  glanced  duhioush 
<it   the  dog,  then  hack  at  E 
"Yes,  well,  he  looks  it,"  sh 
"and    they   do   make  great 
Afghans-    we  oughl  to  know. 
know  if  Nisha  told  you,  but 
is  very  special,  very,  very  speci 
we  can't  have  any  other  dogs 
property.  And  1  don't  mean 
abrupt'— a  sharp  look  for  N 
"hut  strangers  of  any  sort,  or  s; 
just  cannot  he  part  of  this,  th 
She  trailed  off,  fighting,  at  th 
to  recover  the  cold  impress 
smile.  "Nice  meeting  you,"  s 
peated,  and  there  was  nowhere 
from  there. 

It  had  taken  Nisha  a  while 
it  all  behind  her.  She  kept  th 
Erhard  was  lying  low,  that  h 
back,  that  there  had  been  some! 
between  them  after  all,  but  b! 
end  of  the  second  week  sh 
longer  looked  for  him  at  the  gi 
at  the  dog  park  or  anywhere 
And  very  slowly,  as  the  days 
on,  she  began  to  understand 
her  role  was,  her  true  role.  Ad 
chased  his  tail  and  she  encouJ 
him.  When  he  did  his  husi 
along  the  street,  she  nudgec 
hard  little  bolus  with  the  tip  o 
shoe  till  he  stooped  to  take  it  i 
his  mouth.  Yes,  she  was  living  n 
past  and  her  mother  was  dying 
she'd  gone  to  college  for  nothing 
she  was  determined  to  create  a 
future — for  herself  and  Admir 
and  when  she  took  him  to  the 
park  she  lingered  outside  the  \ 
to  let  him  run  free  where  he  nil 
wanted  to  he,  out  there  on  the  si  a 
where  the  cars  shunted  by  andu 
wheels  spun  and  stalled  and  call 
the  light  till  there  was  nothing  I 
in  the  world.  "Good  boy,"  she'd  « 
"Good  boy." 
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previous  geologic  era,  review- 
;  Confessions  of a  Conservative,  I 
Dte  that  "books  fall  from  Garry 
ike  leaves  from  a  maple  tree  in 
of  permanent  October."  That 
most  thirty  years  ago,  when  he 
-eady  published  radiant  texts  on 
ldering  variety  of  subjects,  from 
Chesterton,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
rd  Nixon,  and  Jack  Ruby  to 
Power,  ancient  Rome,  and  the 
i  ruined  choirs"  of  the  Catholic 
h.  He  has  since  produced  equal- 
inous  and  idiosyncratic  volumes 
jgustine  and  Shakespeare;  on 
e  Washington,  James  Madison, 
^incoln,  John  Kennedy,  and 
Id  Reagan;  on  Henry  Adams, 
Wayne,  and  Jesus  Christ.  The 
st  thing  about  the  prolific  pro- 
ii    of  history  at  Northwestern  is 
e's  now  emeritus,  with  more  time 
te  more  astonishments. 
AD  AND  HEART:  AMERICAN 
ISTIANIT1ES  (Penguin  Press, 
5)  would  not  have  been  possible 
lut  all  the  other 
Wills  has  written, 
i  caravan — of  ani- 
spices,  ideas,  and 
iions — across  coun- 
ad  through  time, 
a  "ghoul-haunted" 
an  New  England, 
i  they  hanged  Quakers,  to  a  born- 
Bush-league  Washington,  D.C., 
s  a  faith-based  White  House  has 
d  over  social-services  policymak- 
m  creationism,  AIDS,  abstinence, 
to  the  religious  right,  just  as  it  has 
d  over  economic  policymaking  to 
eet  lobbyists  for  the  oil,  pharma- 
:al,  and  insurance  industries.  Only 
one  who  has  made  Wills's  own 
intellectual  and  moral  journey 
the  Jesuit  seminary  and  National 
ui  magazine  in  the  Cold  War  1950s 
ie  civil-rights  and  antiwar  move- 
is  in  the  radical  1960s,  to  the  flab- 


bergasting spectacle  of  the 
reign  of  King  Babar  and 
Queen  Celeste  during  the 
Reagan  gerontocracy  and 
the  millennial  fevers  of  hate 
radio  and  Fox  News,  whose 
politics  owe  more  to  Jere- 
miah and  Telemachus  than 
to  Marx  or  Mill,  would 
have  come  to  appreciate 
American  history  as  a  grand 
oscillation,  maybe  even  a 
dialectic,  between  Enlight- 
enment (head)  and  Evan- 
gelism (heart). 

Fortunately,  such  En- 
lightened deists  as  Madi- 
son, Washington,  and  Jefferson  hap- 
pened to  be  in  charge  when  we  made 
a  Revolution  and  wrote  our  Bill  of 
Rights.  Oddly,  the  firm  separation  of 
church  from  state  insisted  upon  by 
those  Enlightened — the  disestablish- 
ment codified  in  the  First  Amend- 
ment— has  made  possible  the  growth, 
vigor,  and  diversity  of  American  reli- 
gion ever  since.  Obvi- 
ously, Evangelicals  have 
been  in  the  driver's  seat 
at  least  since  9/11,  al- 
though faith-based  sci- 
ence (abortion  causes 
breast  cancer!)  and  the 
Terri  Schiavo  hysteria 
may  prove  as  self-sabotaging  as  Prohi- 
bition and  the  Scopes  trial  did  in  pre- 
vious euphoric  frenzies.  But  as  Wills 
conveys  us  from  Salem  witches  to  tran- 
scendentalism to  Civil  War,  a  Gilded 
Age,  a  Great  Depression,  a  New  Deal, 
a  "rights  revolution"  and  backlash  all 
the  way  to  Karl  Rove,  he  insists  that  we 
are  at  our  best  when  Evangelicals  are 
rational  and  the  Enlightened  pious; 
when  the  two  "crosspollinate"  as  they 
did  in  such  heroic  troublemakers  as 
Lincoln,  Martin  Luther  King,  Cesar 
Chavez,  and  Dorothy  Day. 

It  is  typical  of  his  broad  sympathies 


and  exacting  scholarship  that  he  should 
celebrate,  along  with  Lincoln  and  Dr. 
King,  the  Quaker  educator  Anthony 
Benezet  (1713-84),  a  champion  of  In- 
dian rights  and  the  poor,  an  antiwar 
and  anti-slavery  activist,  "the  one  un- 
questionably authentic  American 
saint,"  to  whom  Head  and  Heart  is  ded- 
icated. Those  of  us  less  faithful  than 
Wills  will  harbor  our  secular  doubts, 
but  he  is  somehow  more  American,  as 
enthusiastic  as  he  is  liturgical,  equally 
at  home  in  the  Great  Awakening  and 
the  small  print  of  the  Federalist  Papers. 

Until  their  own  Great  Awaken- 
ing in  1789,  according  to  Gra- 
ham Robb's  scintillating  and 
resourceful  THE  DISCOVERY  OF 
FRANCE:  A  HISTORICAL  GEOGRA- 
PHY FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  TO 
THE  FIRST  WORLD  WAR  (Norton, 
$27.95),  not  only  were  most  French 
nasty,  brutish,  and  short  but  they 
didn't  even  speak  French.  Unmapped 
and  largely  unseen  outside  Paris  except 
by  passing  stagecoach,  most  of  France 
didn't  realize  it  was  a  nation.  A  sur- 
prising number  of  people  spent  the  long 
winters  underground  "in  caves  and 
chalk  pits  like  prehistoric  tribes,"  smok- 
ing or  playing  cards  when  they  weren't 


ophet  Jeremiah  from  the  Sistine  Chapel  ceiling  (detail),  by  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  ©  Scala/Arr  Resource,  New  York  City; 
-fifth  century  mosaic  in  the  mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia,  Ravenna,  Italy  ©The  Granger  Collection,  New  York  City 
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in  hibernation,  and  practically  every- 
body hated  everybody  else  in  the  next 
squat  over,  in  "island  states  cut  oft  from 
the  outside  world,"  for  reasons  hard  to 
remember  because  nothing  ever  got 
written  down.  France  came  to  know  it- 
self as  France  only  from  the  activities  >  it 
outsiders — of  mapmakers,  scientists, 
soldiers,  pilgrims,  tourists,  migrants,  and 
Napoleon.  After  which  came  railroads, 
newspapers,  and  Impressionist  painters. 
Whereas  Paris  seems  to  have  thought  of 
the  provinces  as  "the  great  domain  of 
the  unconscious  mind — la  France  f>ro- 
fonde,  a  source  of  fairy  tales,  natural 
wonders  and  threats  to  civilization." 

Robb,  whose  biographies  of  Balzac, 
Rimbaud,  and  Victor  Hugo  educate  as 
much  as  they  delight,  has  had  a  rol- 
licking time  among  peasants  who  imag- 
ined they  were  Romans,  it  not  Cathar 
heretics  or  Druids;  in  the  company  of 
"cagots,"  an  untouchable  caste  of  car- 
penters and  ropemakers  forbidden  to 
walk  barefoot  in  public  and  rumored 
to  bleed  from  their  navels 
on  Good  Friday;  in  lieux- 
dits  shantytowns  "found- 
ed by  paupers,  foreigners, 
misanthropes  or  outcasts 
who  tried  to  scratch  a  liv- 
ing on  the  edge  of  a  wood 
or  a  swamp";  speaking  not 
merely  Catalan,  Basque, 
Breton,  Provencal,  and  Alsatian  but  "a 
little  Babel"  of  patois,  of  regional  accents 
and  dialects — Limousin,  Poitevin, 
Comtois,  Shuadit,  Zarphatic — not  to 
forget  the  whistlespeak  of  the  Pyrenees 
by  means  of  whose  hundred  decibels 
lonely  shepherds  made  themselves 
heard  at  a  distance  of  up  to  two  miles. 
On  our  behalf,  he  hunts  marmots,  fol- 
lows the  lethal  shipments  of  babies  in 
baskets,  on  the  backs  of  donkeys,  from 
the  boondocks  to  Parisian  foundling 
hospitals,  and  eats  songbird  stew.  Along 
the  way,  Robb  pauses  to  chat  about 
anything  he  finds  instructive  or  amus- 
ing. Did  you  know  that  the  skulls  of 
primitive  Basques  were  "worryingly  larg- 
er" than  the  skulls  of  bourgeois 
Parisians?  So  much  tor  the  wishful 
thinking  of  the  French  surgeon  and  an- 
thropologist Pierre  Broca  (1824-80), 
according  to  whom  brain  size  mattered 
and  bigger  was  better. 

Besides  reminding  us  how  difficult  it 
is  f<  »i  the  present  to  imagine  the  past — 
anotl  :er  c  ountry,  and  they're  dead — is 


there  a  larger  point  ?  Yes.  Robb  on  his 
very  last  page  mentions  the  recent  ri- 
ots in  Paris,  in  the  dense,  ugly  slum- 
burbs  of  Aubervilliers,  Saint-Quen, 
and  Saint-Denis,  by  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  immigrants,  whom  a 
minister  of  the  interior  called  "scum" — 
yet  another  Fiance  awaiting  discov- 
ery, as  troglodytic  in  its  marble  halls  as 
it  is  savage  in  its  banlieues. 

Speaking  of  savage,  it  is  the  thesis 
of  Eric  D.  Weitz  in  WFIMAR 
(II  RMANY:  PROMISE  AND 
TRAGEDY  (Princeton,  $29.95)  that 
even  before  the  Nazi  coup  of  1933, 
Weimar  democ  racy,  however  brilliant 
its  cultural  particulars,  never  had 
much  iif  a  chance.  The  new  Social 
Democracy  was  forever  compromising 
with  an  intransigent  right.  Entrenched 
elites  resented  a  welfare  state.  An  all- 
or-nothing  Communist  Party  took  to 
the  streets  instead  ot  the  polls.  A  puni- 
tive reparations  treaty  threatened  the 
fledgling  state  with  bank- 
ruptcy. Inflation  and  de- 
pression battered  a  fragile 
economy.  Mass  politics 


and  anti-Semitism  seemed 
to  he  Siamese  twins.  Ac- 
cording to  Weitz,  a  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota 
who  might  just  as  well  be  writing  about 
his  own  country  and  his  own  time: 

A  democratic  political  system  cannot 
long  endure  a  situation  in  which  virtu- 
ally every  issue  becomes  magnified  to 
an  ideological  contest  over  ultimate 
meanings.  But  it  especially  cannot  en- 
dure when  its  elites  seek  to  undermine 
the  democracy  from  within,  when  they 
whine  incessantly  about  a  system  in 
which  they  still  exercise  privileges  and 
still  dispose  of  immense  resources. 

And  yet,  as  Weimar  Germany  makes 
elegantly  clear,  what  a  vibrant  kinetic 
moment  it  was,  with  such  artists  as 
Kathe  Kollwitz  and  George  Grosz,  such 
architects  as  Erich  Mendelsohn  and 
Walter  Gropius,  such  novelists  as  Al- 
fred Doblin,  Thomas  Mann,  and  Joseph 
Roth,  the  theater  of  Bertolt  Brecht  and 
Kurl  Weill,  the  photography  ot  August 
Sander  and  Laszlo  Moholy-Nagy,  the 
cinema  ot  Robert  Wiene  and  Fritz  Lang 
. . .  We  will  go  on  reading  these  cultur- 
al histc  iries  and  never  know  why  certain 


:. 


periods  explode  with  enough  c 
genius  to  burn  down  the  h 
fttth-century  B.C.  Athens,  Eliza 
England,  Vienna  before  World 
and  Weimar  as  the  night  carol 
and  the  women  who  hadn't  g 
war  were  dismembered  on  stag 
screen,  and  canvas.  For  the  fir; 
but  not  the  last,  fascism  and  m 
show  up  hand  in  hand,  in  th 
shadowy  place,  as  if  conjoined 
corresponding  like  letters  from  th 
camp,  with  its  chimney  smokej 
man  cinder. 

Nor  will  the  novelist  Frd 
Goldman  cheer  us  up  vi 
first  book  of  nonhctioi; 
ART  OF  POLITICAL  MURDEr] 
KILLED  THE  BISHOP  (Grove^ 
$25)  follows  the  sometimes  fa 
always  fraught  investigation  ir 
1998  murder  of  Guatemalan  1 
Juan  Gerard i,  who  was  bludgeq 
death  in  his  parish  house  just  tv 
after  releasing  his  human-right: 
implicating  the  Guatemalan  r 
in  the  disappearance  and/or  assl 
tion  of  200,000  civilians.  Alt 
more  than  one  prosecutot  bowe< 
fear  of  his  life,  an  investigative 
young  seculars  in  the  Guatej 
Catholic  Church,  calling  then] 
"the  Untouchables,"  never  let 
did  Goldman  himself,  reportii 
for  The  New  Yorker  and  now  I 
rest  of  the  world.  And  by  repoi 
mean  the  long  haul,  the  deep  c 
grueling  gritty,  and  the  gumshc 
novelist  is  obviously  attracted  j 
bizarre  components  of  the  casj 
lovers,  a  girl  gangster,  a  killt 
doped  cheese  sandwiches,  a  a 
monopoly,  a  parachute  corps,  I 
man,  necrophilia,  satanism,| 
"black  snowfall"  of  volcanic  as 
the  Citizen  of  Virtue  keeps  his  I 
the  habitual  liars.  Amazing  how  i$ 
wear  uniforms.  After  a  trial   i 
which  115  witnesses  testify,  sot 
will  be  convicted,  but  not  the; 
plicit  higher-ups  who  ordered  t 
Still,  Goldman  and  his  bravti' 
touchables"  have  done  their! 
which  is  more  than  can  be  s.J 
Mario  Vargas  Llosa,  the  Peruvia  I 
elist  writing  for  a  Madrid  new:,a 
who  bought  the  government's  If; 
safe  distance,  disgracing  himst 
his  profession. 
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LTRIED  A  NOVELIST 

j;p  Roth  and  the  end  of  Zuckerman 
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tions  that,  in  her  era, 
nonetheless  proved  the 
rule.  How,  then,  in  her 
view,  had  so  funda- 
mental a  feature  of  hu- 
man life — what  Woolf 
calls  the  "great  wars 
which  the  body  wages 
with  the  mind  a  slave 
to  it" — evaded  the 
novelist's  passion  for 
amplification?  She  as- 
cribed the  lack  to  a 
poverty  of  resources,  a 
failure  as  often  of 
language  as  of  will. 
"To  look  these  things 
squarely  in  the  face," 
Woolf  writes,  "would 
need  the  courage  of  a 
lion  tamer." 

In  contemporary 
letters,  the  lion  tamers 
have  lately  been  tend- 
ing to  themselves. 
Memoir,  historically  a 
forum  for  the  recol- 
lection of  robust 
adventuring — whether  by  Rousseau, 
Chateaubriand,  or  Saint-Exupery — 
has  been  rezoned  as  a  clinic  for  the 
treatment  of  physical  and  metaphysi- 
cal distress.  Lucy  Grealy's  Autobiogra- 
phy of  a  Face,  William  Styron's  Dark- 
ness Visible,  Harold  Brodkey's  This  Wild 
Darkness — surely  Woolf  would  see 
courage  in  these  ventures,  their  au- 
thors as  willing  "to  look  these  things 
squarely  in  the  face"  as  they  are  able  to 
reflect  what  they  see  back  onto  their 
pages.  Any  memoirist's  account  of  bod- 
ily vicissitude,  though,  is  a  survivor's 
story:  yea,  its  author  will  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  but, 


Considering  how  common  ill- 
ness is,"  wrote  Virginia  Woolf 
^in  1925,  "how  tremendous 
ritual  change  that  it  brings ...  it 
:s  strange  indeed  that  illness  has 
:en  its  place  with  love  and  bat- 
d  jealousy  among  the  prime 
s  of  literature."  Although 
ath  of  Ivan  llyich,  Death  in  Venice, 
I  Lay  Dying  all  appeared  during 
's  lifetime,  these  are  the  excep- 
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axiomatically,  emerge  from  that  dark- 
ness to  illuminate  it — to  write  about  it. 
"These  pages  are  not  about  suffering," 
we  learn  from  one  reporter  ravaged  by 
illness  who  nonetheless  insists  that  his 
story  is  not  about  pain  at  all;  rather,  it's 
about  "surviving  and  flourishing,  rising 
above  fear  and  self-doubt." 

Whereas  memoirs  of  illness  are  not 
infrequently  about  "surviving" — about 
learning,  as  one  memoirist  puts  it,  "to 
cope  and  to  hope,"  and,  therefore,  ul- 
timately about  salvaging  a  win  in 
Woolf's  "great  wars" — novels  of  ill- 
ness of  the  kind  she  might  have  wished 
for  are  about  losing  those  same  wars. 
"Ivan  llyich  saw  that  he  was  dying," 
Tolstoy  tells  us,  "and  he  was  in  con- 
tinual despair."  The  memoir  of  illness 
points  to  a  possible  lessening  of  de- 
spair, to  the  dignified  deal  that  may 
be  struck  with  one's  woe,  but  the  nov- 
el of  illness  for  which  Woolf  pines  is 
not  nearly  so  dignified.  "He  screamed 
unceasingly,"  we  read  of  llyich,  "not  for 
minutes  but  for  hours.  For  the  last  three 
days  he  screamed  incessantly.  It  was 
unendurable."  Free  from  the  mem- 
oirist's noble  wish  to  "rise  above,"  the 
novelist  may  thus  sink  below — into 
the  ignoble,  into  the  desperate,  into 
the  unendurable. 

In  contemporary  novels,  although 
illness  remains  a  far  less  frequently 
considered  theme  than  in  memoir, 
some  of  our  finest  imaginative  writ- 
ers have  nonetheless  been  drawn, 
now  and  again,  to  grapple  with  such 
desperation.  Among  Richard  Pow- 
ers's  nine  novels,  for  example,  is 
Gam,  which  documents  a  woman's 
death  from  ovarian  cancer,  as  well  as 
The  Echo  Maker,  which  explores  a 
man's  recovery  from  brain  trauma. 
Mary  Gaitskill's  Veronica  is  narrated 
by  a  woman  suffering  from  hepatitis 
C  who  relates  the  death  of  a  friend 
from  AIDS.  And  J.  M.  Coetzee, 
among  his  many  novels,  devotes  Age 
of  Iron  to  a  woman's  illness  with  can- 
cer and  Slow  Man  to  an  account  of 
an  amputation's  aftermath. 

Beyond  these  particular  instances 
of  novelistic  attention  paid  to  illness, 
of  one  contemporary  novelist  it  may  be 
said  that  illness  has  become  a  preoc- 
cupation: Philip  Roth.  At  least  since 
Patrimony  ( 1991 ),  the  memoir  of  his  fa- 
ther's affliction  with,  and  eventual 
death  from,  a  brain  tumor,  Roth  has 
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been  circling  the  theme  hungrily,  less 
Woolf  s  courageous  lion  tamer  than,  it 
would  seem,  the  lion  itself.  In  Opera- 
tion Shylock  (1993),  for  example,  a  fic- 
tional Philip  Roth  recovers  from  Hal- 
cion  poisoning  that  left  him  in  a 
quasi-psychotic  state,  while  "Philip 
Roth,"  a  con  man  passing  himself  off 
as  Roth,  is  himself  beset  by  cancer.  In 
Sabbath's  Theater  (1995),  the  epony- 
mous, scabrous  Mickey  once  pulled 
puppets'  strings  but  now  wants  to  pull 
the  plug — sick  of  life,  ill  with  life,  he 
wants  only  to  die,  but  the  illness,  his 
life,  won't  lie  down.  In  The  Dying  An- 
imal (2001),  David  Kepesh,  a  man 
metaphorically  sick  with  desire,  con- 
fronts the  very  literal  mortality  of  his 
young  once-consort  Consuela,  a 
woman  of  thirty-two  who,  to  Kepesh, 
is  lusciously  alive  but,  all  the  same, 
riddled  with  cancer.  And,  most  re- 
cently, in  Everyman  (2006),  the  anony- 
mous hero,  feeling  far  from  felled,  falls 
into  oblivion,  wanting  more  life  but 
getting  none. 

With  enormous  variety  and  consis- 
tent gravity,  these  late  books  of  Roth's 
take  illness  as  a  prime  theme.  So  often, 
in  fact,  that  one  could  well  suppose 
Roth  might  have  said  his  last  word  on 
the  subject  last  year,  were  it  not  for  his 
proven  capacity  to  reprise — and 
through  reprisal  fruitfully  amplify — his 
themes.  Operation  Shylock,  say,  a  nov- 
el the  themes  of  which — Jewishness, 
Israel,  the  burden  of  fiction,  the  burden 
of  self — were  unpromisingly  repeti- 
tive of  those  of  The  Counterlife  (1986), 
was  no  less  powerful  or  original  than 
its  seeming  precursor,  thanks,  in  large 
measure,  to  Roth's  flair  for  formal  in- 
novation. Similarly,  Roth's  latest  book, 
Exit  Ghost,  might  seem  falsely  un- 
promising. For  although  this  twenty- 
fourth  novel — which  marks  the  final 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  Nathan  Zuck- 
erman — is  as  preoccupied  with  illness 
as  any  book  of  Roth's  in  the  past  two 
decades,  he  does  more  than  simply 
revisit  a  subject.  Rather,  he  has  built 
a  novel  that  not  merely  takes  illness 
as  theme  but,  unusually,  makes  it 
its  form. 

^"7'athan  Zuckerman — the 
^1  Newark-bred  Jewish  writer  at 
"  the  center  of  nine  Roth  nov- 
els (and  a  presence  in  the  wings  of 
three  more  books) — has,  throughout 
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his  fictional  life,  shown  extraordinary 
vitality,  both  of  body  and  of  mind.  In 
the  quadripartite  Zuckerman  Bound" — 
published  sequentially  between  1979 
and  1985  and  comprising  The  Ghost 
Writer,  Zuckerman  Unbound,  The 
Anatomy  Lesson,  and  The  Prague 
Orgy — readers  were  introduced  to  a 
character  whose  view  of  the  world,  of 
letters  as  of  life,  was  characterized  by 
an  unusually  sanguinary  vigor: 

[W|hen  I  came  upon  Babel's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Jewish  writer  as  a  man  with 
autumn  in  his  heart  and  spectacles  on 
his  nose,  I  had  been  inspired  to  add, 
"and  blood  in  his  penis,"  and  had  then 
recorded  the  words  like  a  challenge — a 
flaming  Dedalian  formula  to  ignite  my 
soul's  smithy. 

Zuckerman's  fiery  soul,  not  to 
mention  his  penis,  is  a  central  fea- 
ture in  this  quartet  of  novels  that — 
as  the  insistence  on  literary  allusion 
above  (explicitly  to  Babel  and  al- 
most as  explicitly  to  Joyce)  could 
not  more  conspicuously  suggest — 
form  a  portrait  of  the  artist  and  the 
demands  of  his  art.  Although  Zuck- 
erman masturbates  in  the  study  of 
his  literary  idol,  E.  I.  Lonoff,  beds 
Fidel  Castro's  movie-star  girlfriend, 
is  serviced  by  a  round-robin  of  will- 
ing women  on  the  floor  of  his  own 
study,  and  fields  pornographic  ad- 
vances from  a  woman  with  the  best 
legs  in  Prague,  his  sexual  vigor  is  al- 
ways matched  by  his  cerebral  inten- 
sity. Young  Nathan  is  desperate  to 
learn,  at  twenty-three,  in  The  Ghost 
Writer,  what  living  a  literary  life  en- 
tails; desperate  to  discover,  at  thirty- 
six,  in  Zuckerman  Unbound,  how  to 
escape  the  fame  in  which  his  work 
has  suddenly  jailed  him,  as  well  as 
sidestep  the  contempt  of  his  family, 
which  his  work  has  slowly  earned 
him;  desperate  to  change,  at  forty, 
in  The  Anatomy  Lesson,  his  life,  to 
free  himself  from  an  inexplicable 
chronic  pain  and  to  unchain  himself 
from  a  rocky  future  as  an  artist,  as  a 
man  apart;  and  desperate,  at  forty- 
three,  in  The  Prague  Orgy,  to  em- 
brace the  wider  responsibilities  of 
authorship  by  assuming,  at  last,  the 
mantle  of  stewardship,  traveling  to 
Czechoslovakia  to  save  the  un- 
known work  of  a  possible  past  mas- 
ter from  oblivion. 


In  each  of  these  books, 
man's  hidden  life — physi 
metaphysical — was  match 
mode  of  storytelling  suited  tc 
elation.  The  Ghost  Writer  is  s 
a  memoir  by  Zuckerman  at 
packaged  in  the  precise  j 
clear-eyed  reminiscence,  a  st 
reflects  a  mastery  of  the  medi 
his  younger  self  so  loudly  h 
attain.  Zuckerman  Unbound  ; 
Anatomy  Lesson  are  presentei 
books  by  Zuckerman  but  a 
about  him.  Unfolding  chronc 
ly  after  the  events  of  Tfu 
Writer,  the  novels  are  told 
portraitist's  third  person,  th 
rising  to  hysterical  heights  ( 
eration,  of  repetition,  of  e 
tion)  that  equal  the  increasir 
noia  (and,  later,  hysteria)  < 
object.  And  The  Prague  Orgy 
in  the  guise  of  Zuckerman 
notebooks  of  his  travels,  t 
worktable  of  an  artist  who  h; 
peace  with  his  purpose  and  i 
a  method,  however  mad  it  i 
that  will  allow  him,  eventua 
ted  by  his  "feverish  notes,"  t! 
pose  The  Ghost  Writer. 

The  fraught  nature  of  that " 
ally" — not  to  mention  the  dou 
bedevil  that  mockingly  serer 
"compose" — were  central  to 
structurally  daring  next  book,  a 
Zuckerman  novel,  The  Counter 
novelist,  now  forty-five,  tells  of 
Jersey  dentist  brother,  Hen 
younger  man's  struggles  with* 
tence,  his  affair  with  a  woman 'I 
Maria,  and  his  premature  dea 
heart  failure  .  .  .  only,  in  the  1 
next  chapter,  to  tell  us  that  He 
not  die  at  all  but  fled  his  wife  at 
dren  in  New  Jersey  to  begin  a  vi 
life  in  an  Israeli  settlement  .  . 
later  still,  to  tell  us  that  neither  1 
events  came  to  pass  at  all — rath , 
it  was  Zuckerman  himself  who  \ 
impotence  problem,  a  Maria,  i 
ailing  heart.  Narrating  here  in  I 
person  and  there  in  the  thirdl 
presented  the  multiplicity  of  < 
that  a  novelist  might  confron  f 
drawing  from  his  lived  life  tori 
fiction — the  doubts  of  directio 
denouement  latent  in  the  no'S 
enterprise.  And  whereas  Italo  I 
no's  book  of  unresolved  beginn  i| 
on  a  winter's  night  a  traveler,  wait 


seably,  about  the  compulsive 

s  of  narrative,  Roth's  novel 

1,  at  each  turn  in  the  telling, 

ase  detailed  engagements  with 

cters'  inner  lives  but,  bafflingly, 

3e  them — through  reversals  in 

jubly  and  triply  uncertain 

lore  deeply  still.  As  Zucker- 

lks  to  himself  in  The  Anatomy 

"doubt  is  half  a  writer's  life. 

rds.  Nine-tenths.  Another  day, 

doubt.  The  only  thing  I  nev- 

:ed  was  the  doubt." 

e  writer's  vocation  is  the  heart 

;arly  Zuckerman  books — its 

;  more  often  than  its  method — 

books  have  been  the  more  cer- 

it  of  that  calling.  In  American 

(1997),  1  Married  a  Communist 

and  The  Human  Stain  (2000), 

nan  no  longer  stars  as  a  latter- 

metheus  writhing  on  his  rock; 

now  he  is  Vergil,  standing  to 

as  he  takes  us  on  a  tour  of  re- 

nerican  infernos.  "Our  doubt  is 

ion  and  our  passion  is  our  task," 

luch  younger  Nathan  in  Hen- 

s's  story  "The  Middle  Years," 

novelist  reaching  the  height  of 

/ers.  In  these  late  books,  re- 

3  as  Roth's  "American  Trilogy," 

u|,  Tian  is  that  very  novelist  who 

iciently  banished  his  doubts  to 

his  truths.  Like  The  Ghost 

presented  as  a  book  by  Zuck- 

this  trio  of  novels  presents  him 

g  novelistic  presentations. 

ily  torn  apart  by  its  bomb- 

g  daughter;  a  man  ruined  by  his 

ring  the  Red  Scare;  a  professor 

by  political  correctness — 

man  explicitly  tells  us  that  from 

stories  based  in  fact  he  has 


ex 


ied  a  realistic  chronicle,"  tak- 

at  facts  he  has  gathered  while 

>  and  amplifying  what  he — 

any  of  us — cannot  know. 

'.rican  Pastoral,  for  example,  is 

:  story  of  what  happened  to  Sey- 

'The  Swede"  Levov.  It  is  not 

jory  of  the  causal  chain  that 

I  this  golden  boy  who  would  mar- 

p  New  Jersey  to  a  future  that  in- 

1  a  daughter  who  would  become 

prist.  Rather,  it  is  Zuckerman's 

of  that  invisible  chain,  an  at- 

to  confront  the  opacity  of  one 

fate  with  hundreds  of  pages  of 

ate  clarities:  a  thinking-through 

t  life  might  have  been  like,  in  its 


least  detail,  for  one  particular  man  who 
lost  everything  of  real  value.  It  is  a 
novel  that,  in  the  face  of  doubt,  be- 
comes a  form  of  certainty. 

If  the  recent  trio  of  Zuckerman 
books  kept  their  writer/narrator  at 
the  fringes  of  the  telling,  Exit  Ghost 
sets  him  at  the  center  of  the  story. 
Zuckerman  is  now  seventy-one.  The 
year  is  2004,  the  season  appropriately 
autumn.  Since  1993,  the  once  desper- 
ate author  has  been  living  peacefully  in 
the  woods,  in  "a  small  house  in  rural 
western  Massachusetts,  located  on  a 
dirt  road  atop  a  mountain  and  across 
from  a  large  marshy  swamp  that  was  a 
bird  and  wildlife  refuge."  His  routine  is 
dedicatedly  solitary,  defined  less  by 
what  he  does  than  by  what  he  refuses 
to  do:  "I  don't  go  to  dinner  parties,  I 
don't  go  to  movies,  I  don't  watch  tele- 
vision, I  don't  own  a  cell  phone  or  a 
VCR  or  DVD  player  or  a  computer.  I 
continue  to  live  in  the  Age  of  the 
Typewriter  and  have  no  idea  what  the 
World  Wide  Web  is.  I  no  longer  both- 
er to  vote.  I  write  for  most  of  the  day 
and  often  into  the  night." 

Zuckerman's  late-life  monasticism 
mirrors  that  of  his  early  literary  hero, 
E.  I.  Lonoff  ("the  region's  most  origi- 
nal storyteller  since  Melville  and 
Hawthorne"),  whose  home  in  rural 
Massachusetts  the  young  Nathan  vis- 
ited, in  1956,  in  The  Ghost  Writer. 
Then,  there,  Nathan,  "bewildered  by 
the  strength  of  a  feeling,"  fell  in  love 
with  everything,  so  in  awe  of  Lonoff 
and  his  "ministerial  black  shoes"  and 
his  "kissable,  expressive  underlip"  that 
he  had  to  restrain  an  impulse  to  em- 
brace the  old  man.  It  was  a  day  so 
bright  it  seemed  to  Nathan  as  though 
"two  suns  had  risen  that  morning," 
their  light  shining,  most  memorably, 
on  Lonoff 's  research  assistant,  a  young 
woman  Nathan's  age  named  Amy  Bel- 
lette.  Her  "high  prominent  oval  fore- 
head .  .  .  looked,"  to  the  book-drunk 
boy,  "like  Shakespeare's,"  and,  during 
the  course  of  that  visit,  Nathan  came 
to  realize  Amy  was,  in  fact,  Anne 
Frank:  Alive!  And  well!  And  still  in 
hiding — where  else? — in  the  Berk- 
shires!  Intensely  idealistic  Nathan, 
wildly  imaginative  Nathan,  all  agog 
in  that  magical,  peaceful,  civilized  liv- 
ing room,  filed  away  in  his  soul's  smithy 
the  image  of  those  beatific  environs 
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much  as  one  might  tear  a  page  from  a 
realtor'-  catalogue:  "Purity.  Serenity. 

Simplicity.  Seclusion.  All  one's  con- 
centration and  flamboyance  and  orig- 
inality reserved  for  the  grueling,  ex- 
alted, transcendent  calling.  1  looked 
around  and  1  thought,  This  is  how  1 
will  live." 

And,  for  over  a  decade,  th 
how  Zuckerman  has  lived,  submit- 
ting to  the  demands  oi  his  calling, 
writing  the  desperate  chronicles  in 
which  he  barely  figures.  Exit  Ghost, 
however,  expand-  on  the  motive- 
that  moved  him  there,  as  well  as  the 
ultimate  costs.  Whereas  in  The  Hu- 
man Stain.  Zuckerman  claimed  he 
had  moved  "voluntarily"  to  his 
woods — just  ten  minute-  from 
Lonoft's  own — to  absent  himself  tor 
good  from  the  sexual  rat  race  that 
had  already  consumed  too  much  of 
his  energy  ("I  couldn't  meet  the 
costs  of  its  clamoring  anymore"), 
Zuckerman  now  tells  a  fuller,  and 
fouler,  story.  "1  had  received  com- 
munications as  vile  and  ominous  in 
the  past,"  Zuckerman  says  of  the 
postcards  that  began  arriving  by 
mail  during  his  final  months  in 
Manhattan  eleven  \ear-  earlier,  "but 
never  more  than  a  couple  a  \ 
and  most  years  none  at  all."  Arriv- 
ing weekly,  these  latest  ("Dear  lew 
Bastard.  .  .  .  This  notice  marks  the 
beginning")  promised  to  deliver  him 
m  "AK-47  fire."  Soon  after  the  FBI 
determined  that  the  death  threats 
were  originating  from  a  single 
source,  the  novelist  got  spooked.  "I 
rented  a  car  and  drove  to  western 
Massachusetts,  and  within  forty- 
eight  hours  I'd  bought  my  cabin."  A 
cabin  that,  when  the  death  threats 
finally  -topped  arriving,  Zuckerman 
decided  not  to  forsake.  "The  habit 
ot  solitude — of  solitude  without  an- 
guish— had  taken  hold  ot  me,"  he 
writes.  "I  shed  the  tyranny  ot  my  in- 
tensity— or,  perhaps,  by  living  apart 
tor  over  a  decade,  merely  reveled  in 
it-  <ternest  mode." 

The  tyranny  ot  Zuckerman's  mten- 
sity — of  the  kind  that  drove  him,  in 
The  Anatomy  Lesson,  to  the  brink  ot 
abandoning  writing  tor  medical  school, 
so  literally  sick  had  he  become  ot  the 
scrutiny  required  to  write  his 
novels  ("all  I've  got  to  go  on,  really,  is 
my  inner  life — and  1  can't  take  any 


-         vzin     ocn  ber  :;:: 


more  ot  my  inner  lite") — was,  in  seclu- 
sion,  refocused  on  the  inner  live-  of 
others.  The  one  hitch,  however,  in  this 
productive  habit  of  solitude  and  free- 
dom from  self  was  that  just  atter  tear 
had  driven  him  to  his  duty,  Zucker- 
man was  diagnosed  with  prostate  can- 
cer. Treated  and  cured,  he  was  left  to 
endure  that  cure,  impotent,  inconti- 
nent. These  brute  bodily  tacts,  tir-t 
mentioned  in  passing  in  American  Pos- 
tural, went  unelaborated  until  The  Hu- 
man Stain  revealed  Zuckerman-  grim 
little  ritual  of  monitoring  and  main- 
taining the  padded  undergarments  and 
adult  diapers  without  which  he  wets 
his  pants  like  a  child.  "I  do  suffer  at 
least  a  pang  of  distress,"  he  explained. 
"...  and  I  still  despair  to  think  that  the 
contingency  that  virtually  defines  the 
infant  state  will  never  be  alleviated." 
In  Exit  Ghost,  we  see  that  Zucker- 
man's "pang"  has  become  more  of  a 
paroxysm,  that  his  "distress"  is  more 
agonizing  than  he  lets  on,  that  his  "de- 
spair"  affects  more  than  merely  what  he 
thinks.  For  it  has  come  to  Zuckerman's 
attention  that  alleviation  might  be  in 
reach.  A  urologist  at  Mount  Sinai  Hos- 
pital, in  Manhattan,  lately  specializes 
in  a  procedure  to  help  men  made  in- 
continent by  prostate  surgery.  "By  go- 
ing in  through  a  catheter  inserted  in  the 
urethra  to  inject  a  gelatinous  form  of 
collagen  where  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
meets  the  urethra,  he  was  getting  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  about  titty 
percent  of  his  patients."  Hardly  a  mir- 
acle cure,  and  one  that  would  do  noth- 
ing to  address  the  impotence,  tor  which 
nothing  can  be  done.  And  so,  in  the 
impeccable  fastness  of  the  Massachu- 
setts woods,  Zuckerman  asks,  not  un- 
reasonably: "isn't  the  work  all  I  need, 
the  work  and  the  working'  What  does 
it  matter  any  longer  it  I'm  incontinent 
and  impotent  ?" 

"^"W  yell,  it  would  seem,  after  all, 
%  %      to  matter  quite  a  bit.  For 
T    T      Zuckerman  does  go  to  Man- 
hattan: does  listen  to  the  doctor's 
caveat-riddled  spiel,  "and  instead  of 
reaching  a  decision  only  after  I'd  had 
a  chance  to  think  everything  over 
back  home,  I  surprised  myself  by  seiz- 
ng   it  the  opening  in  his  schedule." 
Not  "reaching";  "seizing":  Zuckerman 
cannot  help  himself,  now,  from  trying 
to  help  himself.  "Without  waitii  _. 


Zuckerman  says  of  a  dinner  al 
restaurant  after  the  procedure 
precipitously  as  I  had  gone  ahel 
the  collagen  injection  ...  I  wer 
the  stairway  alongside  the  kit* 
where  I  remembered  a  pay  ph 
Quickly  I  dialed  and  told  the  m 
answered  that  I  was  respondin 
ad."  The  ad?  From  a  New  York 
of  Books  Zuckerman  brought 
a  dinner  companion  and  in  wl| 
the  back,  he  found  a  listing  rl 
as  well  have  read,  "You  Must  (i 
Your  Lite",  a  young  couple  lod 
swap,  for  a  year,  their  West  Sid 
ment  for  a  house  in  the  count 
Minutes  later,  with  "batty 
Zuckerman  finds  himself  head 
West  71st  Street,  a  fresh  ab< 
pad  in  his  plastic  briefs.  "I 
the  dirty  pad  in  toilet  paper . . . 
and  dried  my  hands . . .  fighting 
gloom" — "dirty"  because  the  c 
injection  has  not  worked;  "glexj 
cause  he  knows  it  will  not  work 
ing  off"  that  gloom  because  he 
way  to  see  the  apartment.  ^ 
reasonably  asks,  "court  an 
shocks  or  surprises?" 


Yet  I  continued  up  Broadway- 
crowds  at  Lincoln  Center  that 
wish  to  join,  the  theater  coi| 
whose  movies  I  had  no  inclin 
see,  the  leather  goods  shops 
gourmet  food  shops  whose  mere! 
I  didn't  care  to  buy — unwilling  C 
the  power  of  the  cra.ed  hope  o 
nation  that  was  affecting  all  my 
the  crazed  hope  of  the  proced 
versing  the  strongest  side  of  my 
and  aware  of  the  mistake  I  was 
a  revenant,  a  man  who'd  cut  hi 
from  sustained  human  contact 
possibilities  yielding  to  the  ill 
starting  again. 


The  105  words  of  this  rhythrr 
tence  cast  Zuckerman  as  so  mu 
sam  propelled  onto  land,  onto 
way,  b\  wave  after  clausal  wa\ 
he  does  not  want  ("I  did  not  w 
had  no  inclination  ...  I  didn't 
buy").  But  tor  all  he  does  no 
upon  entering  the  apartment, 
covers  that  he  does  indeec 
something,  urgently.  For  the! 
consists  of  Billy  Davidoft,  "a  \ 
young  man  with  a  soft,  agrj 
manner,"  and  his  wife,  Jamie  '5 
whom  Zuckerman  describes  n 
the  economical  phrasing  th; 


II  er  husband  hut,  instead,  in  a 
1 1  of  lines.  "Her  long,  narrow 
«i  curtained  by  straight,  fine 
■iir  that  fell  to  her  shoulders 
m  tie  below,  the  cut  seemingly 
i:  to  conceal  some  disfiguring 
si  though  by  no  means  one  that 
i.ical — she  had  an  impeccable, 
It'  soft  surface,  whatever  else 
Iht  be  hiding."  That  creamy 
l)f  Jamie's:  a  pool  of  milk  into 
ft  uckerman,  itching  to  be  re- 
I  would  dive.  And  if,  when 
1  Babel's  description  of  the  Jew- 
Ihr  as  "a  man  with  autumn  in 
ejt,"  Nathan,  jeune,  had  been 
I  to  add,  "and  blood  in  his  pe- 
I  can  see,  all  too  clearly  in  the 
|  xiple's  apartment,  that  a  spark 
|;rman's  smithy  has  once  more 
jjck.  Alas,  the  wadding  is  now, 
Ibly,  wet:  "my  heart  pounded 
I  th  lunatic  eagerness,  as  if  the 
■  procedure  to  remedy  inconti- 
liad  something  to  do  with  re- 
;|  impotence  ...  as  though  . . .  the 
ccited  by  meeting  Jamie  had 
easserted  itself  as  the  animat- 

force  leads  Zuckerman  not  to 
ate  assignation  but  to  irra- 
ffirmation.  Yes  he  will  say  to 
;w  possibility:  to  the  swap  of 
snts;  to  social  invitations  of 

hi  he'd  been  skirting  for  over  a 
i  to  urological  snake  oil;  to 
er  presents  itself.  And  when 
t  walks  back  into  his  life  in 

i  ninished  form  of  The  Ghost 
Amy  Bellette,  now  old  and  ill 
—Zuckerman  will  say  yes  to 
'ell.  But  there  will  be  no  force 
these  yeses:  the  revenant  can 
jx  life  but  not  grasp  it.  "I  left 
it  daring  to  touch  her,"  he 
•  of  his  lust  for  Jamie,  Zucker- 
ho  once  dared  everything. 
)ut  daring  to  touch  her  face, 
hout  daring  to  place  my  hand 

It   waist.    Without   daring. 

;  hout  daring  . . ."  With  autumn 
leart,  Zuckerman's  will  will  be 
nut  will  won't  be  enough. 

"Tere  this  the  only  story  be- 
J  ing  told  in  Exit  Ghost,  that 
of  "the  bitter  helplessness 
lunted  old  man  dying  to  be 
again,"  the  novel  would  ah 
ie  notable  for  its  unsentimen- 


tal evocations  of  such  bitterness.  But 
just  as  in  previous  Zuckerman  books 
the  novelist's  inner  life  was  matched 
to  a  mode  of  storytelling  suited  to  its 
revelation,  so  too  is  this  true  of  Exit 
Ghost.  Like  The  Ghost  Writer,  the 
book  is  presented  as  an  ostensible 
memoir  of  a  visit,  written  for  the 
most  part  in  the  deliberate,  reflective 
cadences  of  masterly  reminiscence. 
And  yet  the  Zuckerman  who  is  writ- 
ing the  book  we  are  reading,  we 
come  to  understand  as  we  read  fur- 
ther, has  begun  to  suffer  a  "failure  of 
function"  that  isn't  "restricted  to  the 
bladder's  sphincter."  Rather,  as  he 
tells  us,  "in  recent  years  I  had  been 
having  a  problem  remembering  any 
number  of  small  things": 

To  address  the  difficulty,  I  had  begun  to 
keep,  along  with  my  daily  calendar,  a 
lined  school  composition  book  ...  in 
which  to  list  each  day's  chores  and,  in 
more  abbreviated  form,  to  note  my 
phone  calls,  their  content,  and  the  let- 
ters I  wrote  and  received.  Without  the 
chore  book,  I  could  .  .  .  easily  forget 
whom  I  had  spoken  to  about  what  as 
recently  as  yesterday. ...  I  came  to  un- 
derstand that  the  process  of  my  forget- 
ting things  was  ongoing  and  that  if  my 
memory  continued  to  deteriorate  at  the 
pace  at  which  it  had  advanced  in  these 
first  few  years,  my  ability  to  write  could 
be  gravely  impaired. 

The  level  of  Zuckerman's  impair- 
ment of  mind  is  charted,  in  one  way, 
explicitly,  in  the  events  of  his  "mem- 
oir": time  and  again,  Zuckerman 
confesses  to  his  having  forgotten 
what  it  was  he  said,  where  it  was  he 
should  have  gone,  what  it  was  he 
meant  to  bring,  who  it  was  he'd 
thought  to  see.  As  the  reader  catches 
on,  we  begin  to  notice  lapses  that 
Zuckerman,  well  aware  of  the  gener- 
al problem,  isn't  aware  of  in  the  par- 
ticular. (Zuckerman's  first  encounter 
with  Amy  Bellette,  say,  initially  oc- 
curring on  a  Wednesday,  is  later  re- 
called by  Zuckerman  as  having  hap- 
pened on  a  Thursday.)  Such 
instances  of  narrative  self-deception 
are  grouped,  in  literature,  under  the 
broad  banner  of  "unreliable  narra- 
tion," yet  in  Exit  Ghost  the  location 
of  Zuckerman's  unreliability  is  no- 
tably different.  Zuckerman  himself 
is,  actually,  highly  reliable:  he 
knows,  without  question,  that  his 


powers  of  recall  and  rationale  have 
become,  in  the  present  moment,  du- 
bious. What  is  unreliable  is  his  ca- 
pacity to  collect,  chore  book  or  no, 
his  experiences  into  a  coherent  nar- 
rative whole. 

"I'm  working  here  as  rapidly  as  1 
can  while  I  can,"  he  tells  us  while 
composing  the  book  in  our  hands 
upon  his  safe  return  to  his  woods, 
"though  unable  to  proceed  anywhere 
near  as  rapidly  as  I  should  because  of 
the  very  mental  impediment  that  I'm 
struggling  to  outflank."  A  struggle, 
Zuckerman  explains,  that  overtook 
the  book  he  had  completed  just  prior 
to  his  trip  to  New  York  City:  "what 
was  I  to  do  with  a  book  that  I  had 
worked  on  for  close  to  three  years 
and  considered  at  once  unsatisfactory 
yet  finished?"  He  had  seen  only  two 
possible  answers.  To  do  as  Heming- 
way did  at  the  end;  or,  less  cata- 
strophically,  perhaps,  as  Faulkner 
decided:  "doggedly  submit  the  com- 
pleted manuscript  for  publication, 
permitting  the  book  that  he'd  la- 
bored over  unstintingly,  and  that  he 
could  take  no  further,  to  reach  the 
public  as  it  was  and  to  yield  whatever 
satisfactions  it  could." 

Much  like  in  The  Counterlife ,  the 
unusual  satisfactions  Exit  Ghost  offers 
a  reader  are  those  associated  with 
how  novels,  through  formal  means, 
convince  us  of  their  reality.  But 
wheteas  some  readers  faulted  The 
Counterlife  for  being  a  bravura  show 
of  modern  novelistic  architecture,  a 
Centre  Pompidou  of  a  novel  that 
wore  its  skeleton  too  showily  as  skin, 
Exit  Ghost's  engagement  with  the 
way  novels  work  or  don't  is  more 
humbly  homespun.  Zuckerman  of 
Exit  Ghost  is  still  the  Nathan  of  The 
Ghost  Writer,  who,  no  less  than 
Richardson's  Pamela,  would  "make 
my  feverish  notes"  the  minute  any- 
one left  the  room.  Thus  we  read,  in 
Zuckerman's  account  of  his  dreary 
New  York  misstep,  his  transcripi 
conversations  with  the  young  biogra- 
pher, with  the  old  Amy  Bellette,  and 
with  the  alluring  Jamie.  These  ac- 
counts, however,  are  interspersed, 
and  at  gteat  length  and  regularity, 
with  the  conv<  rsations  Zu<  kerman 
did  not  dare  to  have  with  Jamie, 
written  late  into  the  night  on  hotel 
stationery:  ribald,  frank,  and  frankly 
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sentimental  dialogues  that  dream  a 
trajectory  long  foreclosed.  These 
imagined  dialogues  are,  in  the  main, 
masturbatory — Zuckerman,  unable 
to  gratify  himself  tangibly,  now  try- 
ing to  do  so  in  proxy  prose.  Reading 
them  is  like  looking  at  von  Aschen- 
bach's  dyed  hair  and  rouged  skin  in 
Death  m  Venice:  hard  to  mistake  tor 
anything  vital. 

Where,  in  The  Ghost  Writer,  Zuck- 
erman's  imagination  transformed 
Amy  Bellette  into  the  living  ghost  of 
Anne  Frank,  in  Exit  Ghost  there  is  no 
dazzle  to  these  Zuckermanic  flights. 
We  watch,  and  listen,  and  wait  tor  a 
transformation  of  the  real  into  the  re- 
markable that  never  arrives.  What  we 
see  before  us,  instead,  in  Zuckerman's 
dialogues,  is  limitation,  not  libera- 
tion. "But  once  one's  writing,  it's  all 
limits,"  Zuckerman  complained  in 
The  Anatomy  Less<  in . 

Bound  to  a  subject.  Bound  to  make 
sense  of  it.  Bound  to  make  a  book  ot  it. 
If  you  want  to  be  reminded  ot  your  lim- 
itations virtually  every  minute,  there's 
no  better  occupation  to  choose.  Your 
memory,  your  diction,  your  intelli- 
gence, your  sympathies,  your  observa- 
tions, your  sensations,  your  under- 
standing— never  enough.  You  find  out 
more  about  what's  missing  in  you  than 
you  really  ought  to  know. 

The  Zuckerman  whom  Roth  freed 
to  imagine  counterlives  has  been 
hound  up,  once  again,  now  by  his 
own  life,  its  lessening.  Exit  Ghost  is 
the  manifestation  of  that  diminish- 
ment  of  powers.  Roth  has  left  Zuck- 
erman to  write  his  own  exit  lines, 
those  of  a  novelist  who,  once  again, 
is  striving  to  give  shape  to  a  life  but 
falling  short.  As  Zuckerman  said  of 
his  last  book,  the  "at  once  unsatis- 
factory yet  finished"  novel:  "When  I 
had  finished  —  when,  after  four 
drafts,  that  is,  I  could  go  no  fur- 
ther— I  couldn't  tell  whether  it  was 
the  reading  ot  the  completed  manu- 
script that  was  itself  marred  by  a  dis- 
ordered mind  or  whether  my  reading 
was  accurate  and  the  disordered 
mind  was  what  was  itself  mirrored  in 
the  writing."  Exit  Ghost  is  a  mirror  of 
that  disorder,  a  tangible  recording, 
by  Roth,  ot  the  death  of  a  novelist,  a 
creature  who  expires  not  in  the 
world  hut  on  the  page.  ■ 
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A  RAWNESS  OF  SEEING 

Denis  Johnson  writes  the  Big  Novel 
B;y  John  Jeremiah  Sullivan 


1  )iscussed  in  this  essay: 

Tree  oj  Smoke,  by  Denis  Johnson.  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux.  614  pages,  j 


~^"W  T"as  anyone  actually  waiting 
%/%/  for  Denis  Johnson  to  give  us 
T  T  his  Big  Novel?  We've  been 
told  we  all  were,  or  will  be  told,  by  his 
publisher  and  profilers  and  the  writ- 
ers of  the  annual  awards  citations,  and 
it's  pettiness  to  begrudge  any  serious 
book  a  decent  marketing  tag,  but  just 
because  we're  invested  in  the  ahistor- 
ical  idea  that  a  prose-fiction  writer's 
literary  destiny  is  unfinished  until  he 
or  she  brings  forth  the  long,  dense, 
multi-plotted,  socially  relevant  novel 
set  in  the  recent  past,  that  doesn't 
mean  people  want  to  read  those  hooks. 


John  Jeremiah  Sullivan  is  a  Contributing 
Editor  oj  Harper's  Magazine  and  a  corre- 
spondent for  GQ. 


("The  cond 
productiod 
the  Spirit  in 
image,"  said 
Gombrowic 
literature,  ir 
Why  shoulc 
Johnson   h 
spend  years  c 
cutting  thi 
ster's  food  w 
best  fiction 
ning      witr 
including  r 
book,  the  no 
gels,  publisl 
most    twen! 
years  ago — h 
smallish  and 
rendered  ai 
could  even  s: 
erfully  lack 
sweep?  The 
it  is  low  an   I 
rooms  and  tr  In 
seats  of  cars  l  fa 
worlds,  mostly  ones  that  obsen>  in 
ready  to  leave.  Johnson's  not   i 
imalist — he  doesn't  do  lack-c  si 
as  a  substitute  for  style;  he's  wri!  1 
but  the  sensibility  he  brings*  1- 
scenes  of  semi-transient  lose)  jl 
criminals  and  other  sad  cases  is  ;: 
achieved  containment.  Expanse 
inwardly.  Even  the  wounded; 
mental  drug  epiphany,  at  whi< 
unsurpassable,  gets  sealed  off  1 
voice  with  a  kind  of  formal  iy 
ness,  as  in  an  early  paragrapll 
the  1992  collection  Jesus'  Sol 
scribing  a  moment  in  a  waitinjf 
after  a  cat  crash: 

Down  the  hall  came  the  wife.  SI 
glorious,  burning.  She  didn't  kr  ' 
that  her  husband  was  dead.  W 


lustration  by  Scott  I 


what  gave  her  such  power  over  us. 
>ctor  took  her  into  a  room  with  a 
t  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  from 
:he  closed  door  a  slab  of  brilliance 
ed  as  if,  by  some  stupendous 
s,  diamonds  were  being  inciner- 

there.  What  a  pair  of  lungs!  She 
:d  as  I  imagined  an  eagle  would 

It  felt  wonderful  to  be  alive  to 

I've  gone  looking  for  that  feel- 

ry  where. 

eauty  of  those  sentences  draws 
nearness  to  poetic  compres- 
i  doesn't  seem  especially  ea- 
ipread  out  or  inhabit  wide 
(n  fact,  so  many  of  Johnson's 
hs  work  plausibly  or  even  nice- 
nzas,  after  you  split  them  up, 
e  to  wonder  if  some  didn't  be- 
that  way  (he  also  writes  po- 
I  plays): 


the  hall  came  the  wife.  She  was 
jus,  burning.  She  didn't  know  yet 
aer  husband  was  dead.  We  knew. 
i  what  gave  her  such  power  over  us. 
octor  took  her  into  a  room 
a  desk  at  the  end  of  the  hall, 
rom  under  the  closed  door  a  slab 
:lliance  radiated, 
by  some  stupendous  process, 
onds  were  being  incinerated 
;re.  What  a  pair  of  lungs! 
hrieked  as  I  imagined 
igle  would  shriek, 
wonderful  to  be  alive 
;ar  it! 

one  looking  for  that 
ig  everywhere. 

Valery  said  he  couldn't  write 
because  he  could  never  bring 
to  write,  "The  Marquise  went 
five."  In  the  thought  we  see  a 
vhose  whole  allegiance  was  to 
al  of  the  syntactically  purified 
it  of  expression — the  aesthetic 
to  be  pursued  in  language  at 
its,  where  only  the  poetic  forms 
;  the  endless  little  compromis- 
)lved  in  sustaining  something 
aguely  linear  over  pages  and 
the  transitions  and  explana- 
are  death  by  slivers  to  such  a 
But  in  fiction  like  what  Denis 
>n  has  written,  the  Marquise 
doesn't  go  out  at  all.  In  fact, 
m's  one  Big  Book  before  now,  a 
scribed  "California  Gothic" 
Already  Dead,  read,  for  all  its 
Sects,  like  a  short  story  that  kept 
I  longer  out  of  stubbornness. 


Round  about  page  400, 1  began  to  find 
the  milieu  of  small-scale  pot  farming 
among  whatever  they  call  rednecks  in 
the  Northwest  a  trifle  limited,  and  that's 
generally  considered  his  worst  book. 

This  new  novel,  Tree  of  Smoke,  a 
614-page  multigenerational,  transna- 
tional, braided  morality  saga  about 
Westerners  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Southeast  Asians  who  have  to  figure 
out  how  to  stay  alive  around  them,  is 
something  else  entirely.  It's  a  book 
that  needs  every  bit  of  its  space  to  do 
what  it  wants  to  do.  Johnson  has  made 
himself  into  a  different  kind  of  writer 
in  order  to  do  this  book — that's  the 
first  thing  that  needs  to  be  said.  The 
second  thing  is  that  he's  made  him- 
self into  a  better  writer.  He  didn't  owe 
anyone  a  long,  complex,  convention- 
ally satisfying  but  formally  daring  mas- 
terpiece of  an  American  novel,  but  he 
produced  one  anyway.  A  Vietnam 
novel,  at  that.  A  Vietnam  novel  that 
somehow  contrives  to  forget  for  long 
stretches  that  a  Vietnam  novel  written 
in  2007  is  an  Iraq  novel,  and  one  con- 
sequently all  the  more  discomfiting 
when  the  overtones  emerge.  You  have 
to  be  thinking  about  Vietnam  not  as  a 
typological  symbol  but  as  an  occasion 
to  notice,  for  instance,  how  Nixon 
"talked  about  keeping  commitments, 
preserving  our  honor — not  about  win- 
ning—  You  can  see  it  in  his  eyes:  he's 
played  the  whole  game  out  in  his  mind 
. . .  and  we  lose." 

It  takes  a  while  to  get  into  Tree  of 
Smoke.  Not  because  it's  slow  going 
but  because  it's  too  tempting  to 
stop  and  read  over  again  the  opening 
scene  of  a  young  Navy  crewman  half- 
accidentally  shooting  to  death  a  small 
monkey  in  the  Philippine  jungle.  Al- 
most as  if  Johnson  wants  to  assure  us, 
before  he  settles  down  to  the  job,  that 
he  can  still  do  whatever  he  feels  like 
in  the  way  of  intensely  focused  de- 
scription— a  surrealism  that  comes  not 
through  playfulness  or  dreaming  but 
strictly  through  purity  of  attention — 
the  writer  gives  us  the  monkey,  which 
"presented  itself  as  something  to  be 
looked  at  . . .  digging  at  the  thin  rind 
with  an  air  of  tiny,  exasperated  haste." 
Here,  immediately,  is  a  characteristic 
Johnson  move,  the  metaphor  that 
somehow  overextends  its  way  into 
greater,  not  lesser,  precision.  There's 


nothing  tiny  about  the  monkey's 
haste,  even  poetically  speaking,  is 
there?  Tm;y  haste:  that's  nonsense. 
Why  is  it,  then,  that  you  can  see  a 
monkey  doing  something  with  "an  air 
of  tiny,  exasperated  haste"  so  clearly, 
like  something  you've  looked  at  every 
day  of  your  life,  whereas  a  "tiny  ani- 
mal" doing  something  with  "exasper- 
ated haste"  leaves  a  much  less  mean- 
ingful impression?  It's  the  paws  you 
see  better  Johnson's  way.  Notice  how 
he  doesn't  mention  them — he  doesn't 
want  to  clutter  his  sentence  with  a 
word  that  de-emphasizes  the  animal's 
almost-humanness.  When  he's  pres- 
sured to  do  it  a  second  time,  later  in 
the  passage,  he  escapes  through  the 
side  door  of  "hands": 

The  monkey  flattened  itself  out  against 
the  tree,  spreading  its  arms  and  legs  en- 
thusiastically, and  then,  reaching  around 
with  both  hands  as  if  trying  to  scratch 
its  back,  it  tumbled  down  to  the  ground. 
Seaman  Houston  was  terrified  to  wit- 
ness its  convulsions  there.  It  hoisted  it- 
self, pushing  off  the  ground  with  one 
arm,  and  sat  back  against  the  tree  trunk 
with  its  legs  spread  out  before  it,  like 
somebody  resting  from  a  difficult  job 
of  labor. 

Again,  "job  of  labor"?  Is  that  even 
good  idiom?  I've  looked  some  and 
failed  to  turn  up  even  so  much  as  a  lo- 
calism in  East  Anglia.  I've  heard  "job 
of  work,"  which  is  quaint  and  pleonas- 
tic enough.  But  as  so  often,  it's  the 
tinge  of  self-conscious,  controlled  man- 
ner in  Johnson's  writing  that  elevates 
all  of  its  energy  and  noticing  into 
something  elegiac.  It  goes  on,  with 
the  monkey 

regarding  its  surroundings  carefully, 
moving  its  head  and  black  eyes  from 
side  to  side  like  someone  following  the 
progress  of  some  kind  of  conversation 
. . .  tears  welled  out  of  its  eyes  when  it 
blinked.  It  looked  here  and  there,  ap- 
pearing no  more  interested  in  him  than 
in  anything  else  it  might  be  seeing 
"Hey,"  Houston  said,  but  the  monkey 
didn't  seem  to  hear. 

There's  a  scene  in  Tree  of  Smoke 
in  which  an  American  sirs  and  con- 
siders a  backyard  bug-zapper  and 
imagines  how  it  might  appear  to  a 
Buddhist — like  a  small  portable  en- 
gine for  j^eneratin^  bad  karma,  is 
how — and  this  killing  of  the  monkey 
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will  not  do  William  Houston  Jr.,  sea 

man  apprentice,  much  good  that  way. 
Readers  of  Johnson's  earlier  hooks 
know  this  already.  William  Houston 
Jr.  is  the  Bill  Houston  of  Angels,  the 
drifter  and  ex-con  who  dies  in  the  gas 
chamber  after  killing  a  hank  guard. 
He's  not  the  only  character  whose  fu- 
ture we  know  from  a  previous  Johnson 
novel.  Presumably,  given  time,  an  In- 
ternet person  will  put  up  a  sort  of  ge- 
nealogy, tracking  all  the  little  cameos. 
I  caught  one:  Jimmy  Storm,  a  mystical- 
minded  trickster  figure  who  runs  rant- 
ing throughout  Tree  of  Smoke  and 
reemerges  (pre-emerges?)  as  a  tried 
drug  runner  in  the  2001  novel  Resus- 
citation of  a  Hanged  Man.  But  then  1 
suppose  it's  no  achievement  to  re- 
member Storm's  outburst  from  that 
earlier  hook,  in  which  he  asks  the 
main  character,  whom  he  suspects  of 
being  gay  and  who's  taking  too  long 
to  answer  a  question,  "Have  you  been 
butt-fucked  so  many  million  times 
your  brain  fell  out  your  anus?"  I  real- 
ized 1  knew  this  voice  from  some- 
where when,  in  Tree  of  Smoke,  Jimmy 
comes  across  a  field  laboratory  in  the 
jungle  and  has  this  exchange  with  the 
person  inside: 

"Where  do  you  get  these  jars,  man?" 
"I  am  a  scientist.  An  entomologist." 
"So  you  shit  hug  jars  out  your  ass?" 


Denis  Johnson  was  born  in 
Munich  in  1949,  when  it  was 
still  largely  a  ruin.  He  grew 
up  in  Tokyo,  Manila,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  His  parents  were  U.S.  In- 
formation Service — not  spies,  that 
would  probably  mean,  but  having 
spies  over  tor  dinner.  This  helps  to 
explain  why  he  can  do  drunken  mid- 
night table-talk  among  worried  CIA 
field  officers  the  way  most  of  our 
writers  can  do  tense  moments  in  the 
TV  room.  In  Tree  of  Smoke  we're  in- 
troduced to  William  "Skip"  Sands,  a 
young  operative  in  1965,  eager  but 
inexperienced.  Not  naive — we  can't 
call  him  that.  He  suspects  duplicity 
on  all  sides  from  the  start  hut  doesn't 
yet  have  the  information  to  predict 
its  movements.  His  uncle,  Francis  X. 
Sands  (always  called  "the  Colonel"), 
is  also  a  spy,  and  a  war  hero  looked 
on  as  a  god  by  many  inside  the 
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agency,  as  a  rogue  by  oth 
(.  talonel  has  been  a  mentor 
who  grew  up  fatherless,  a  co 
that's  done  nothing  to  ha 
Lit  let's  intelligence  career.  \ 
lowed  to  wonder  how  mucl 
time  with  his  nephew   the 
spent  cultivating  not  just  a 
but  a  collaborator. 

The  two  are  brought  togetl 
in  the  hook,  at  a  "safe  house 
Philippines,  tor  an  endless  \ 
soaked  dinner  under  colonic 
conditions  with  yawning  na 
v  ints  who  in  a  grand  wee-hc 
ture  on  the  Colonel's  part  a 
leave  to  eat  up  the  ice  cream 
power  goes  out.  The  powe 
back  on:  "Eat  that  ice  cream  a 
(The  Colonel's  style.)  Prese 
are  a  Brit  named  Anders  Pitc 
a  gentleman  fading  away  wl 
gave  the  Colonel  a  boiled  eg 
they  were  both  soldiers  s 
together    in    a    Japanese 
camp — and  a  Philippine  mil 
aison  everybody  calls  Eddit 
where  on  the  grounds,  br 
about  the  edges,  is  a  bearde 
man  assassin.  Mornings  Skip 
es  him  practice  with  a  blow 
the  garden.  It  actually  inspir 
talgia  in  the  reviewer,  havinj 
sion  to  re-read  the  first,  unasj  i 
appearance  of  these  people  i 
can  be  the  transformative  qui 
the  paths  one  ends  up  takin1 
them.  The  German,  Dietric 
is  only  color  at  this  point  bu| 
dreds  of  pages  on  becomes  th 
ter  of  Johnson's  interest  and  ci 
exit  the  book  before  he's  ma 
own  unshakable  impression,    j 

Everybody  at  this  table  go« 
back,  except  for  Skip,  who  still] 
of  Langley  and  whose  place  hei 
an  audience  to  the  old  "Asia  h 
They're  talking  of  Burma  and  rv 
past  glories.  All  of  them  get  m 
cently  drunk.  Skip  wants  t 
about  Vietnam,  where  he  hope 
stationed,  but  he  keeps  his  peaci 
ting  across  from  his  uncle,  he 
avoid  seeing  how  practical! 
whole  being — his  career,  his  pre, 
in  Asia,  his  sense  of  destiny  anc 
of  his  own  personality — has  bet 
termined  by  this  massive-seemir. 
monically  charismatic  man,  wii 
silver  crewcut  and  air  of  etfortle 
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The  Colonel  draws  "on  his 
his  fat  face  bloomed  orange 
larkness."  Later,  when  Skip's 
eater  cause  to  doubt  the 
r- ^soundness  of  his  uncle's  all- 
g  faith  in  their  mission,  the 
;e  will  rise  "before  him  like  a 
d  moon."  (Even  Johnson's 
tations  work  for  him  when 
ting  his  best  prose.)  We  hear 
peaking  inwardly"  to  himself 
ty  thoughts  of  young  ambi- 
mk  out  of  its  depth:  "Wher- 
s  journey  takes  us,  I  will  fol- 
he  journey  he  means  is,  of 
the  one  implied  by  the 
ma  l's  sheer  aura  of  purpose.  It's  a 
vei  should  reconsider. 
nat  a  new,  rare  pleasure  to  read 
jhnson  doing  drunk  in  Tree  of 
It's  no  secret  he  has  resort  to  an 
ply  of  empirical  research  in  that 
>m  earlier  phases  of  his  life,  but 
writers  in  America  can  say  the 
/hat's  phenomenal  about  John- 
iow  much  and  what  instanta- 
convincing  information  he  can 
from  the  remembered  experi- 
altered  states — thoughts,  iro- 
ns, even  qualities  of  language 
n  |cur  only  at  levels  where  you're 
it  oosed  to  be  able  to  observe  your- 
n<  elligibly  anymore,  much  less 
»iour  fingers  to  make  notes.  "Neg- 
pability"  goes  very  far,  but  we're 
u  2nt  species  when  we're  truly  al- 
XTien  he  needs  it,  Johnson  in- 
y  reaches  down  and  recovers 
agment  of  bent  perception  that 
s  a  little  start  of  unfrozen  recog- 
in  the  reader.  The  moment  1 
ree  of  Smoke  would  be  good  was 
ment  it  became  apparent  that  he 
rred  out  a  way  to  bring  this  gift 
om  his  shorter  work,  in  which 
loments  tend  to  steal  the  show 
Id  understand  how  a  drowning 
ight  suddenly  feel  a  great  thirst 
led.  Or  how  the  slave  might  be- 
a  friend  to  his  master"),  and 
le  more  gradual  agenda  of  the 
where  things  mustn't  fall  either 
er  or  completely  apart  too  soon, 
rroom,  "whole  eras  passed  before 
ion  like  scarves";  at  a  party,  "he 
through  an  hour  like  a  physical 
a  hallway.  His  lips  turned  to 
."  Hangovers  are  no  less  per- 
z.  A  man  waking  from  a  tawdry 
ip,  unable  to  move,  wonders, 
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"When  would  he  receive  the  gift 

ot  desperation.'" 

One  hesitates  to  say  something 
in  general  about  the  structure 
of  Tree  oj  Smoke.  Johnson  pat- 
terns his  different  plotlines  very  clear- 
ly and  drivingly  over  the  course  of  600- 
some  pages,  and  things  are  hound  ro 
sound  convoluted  here,  in  the 
4,000-5,000-word  arena.  (That  would 
he  a  particular  disservice  to  this  hook, 
which  may  he  that  rarity  among  re- 
cent "literary  thrillers"  insofar  as  it  is 
in  tact  both  literary  and  thrilling.)  Tree 
of  Smoke  is  two  novels  in  one.  The  first 
is  the  CIA  story,  Skip  and  the  Colonel 
running  agents,  doing  "psy-ops,"  watt- 
ing around  in  billeted  villas:  we're  with 
the  people  who  plan  but  will  probably 
not  die  in  this  war.  Around  as  well  is 
a  Canadian  relief  worker  named  Kathy 
Jones,  a  missionary's  widow  with  whom 
Skip  is  having  a  melancholy,  distant  af- 
fair— years  of  not  seeing  het,  ignoring 
her  letters,  punctuated  by  nights  to- 
gether in  one  or  another  Asian  locale, 
nights  that  even  as  they're  happening 
Skip  understands  are  what  will  pass 
tor  love  in  his  life.  He  does  love  her. 
She's  "hidden- wounded,  phony-cyni- 
cal, overpassionate."  She's  also  real  in 
her  flashes  of  warmth,  undeniably 
good,  a  person  who's  observing  the 
war,  like  Skip,  but  whose  ideology  has 
evidently  a  surer  center  than  the  belief 
that  Communism  should  be  wiped 
from  the  planet.  Among  dealers  of 
death  she's  a  dealer  in  lite,  scroung- 
ing antibiotics,  assisting  at  amputa- 
tions, though  never  without  her  own 
complications.  Indeed,  when  we  meet 
her  she's  clumsily  flirting  in  a  rural 
Philippine  cafe  with  the  first  American 
she's  seen  in  months.  Nonetheless,  the 
consistency  of  self  she  displays  in  her 
periodic  reemergences  in  the  novel 
shows  up  the  deterioration,  from  inside 
out,  of  Skip's  idealism  and  hold  on 
some  kind  of  livable  politics.  Johnson 
makes  us  feel  the  creeping  dilemma  ot 
the  spy's  existence:  once  you've  com- 
mitted yourself  to  duplicity  as  a  daily 
mode,  your  soul  can't  allow  anything 
to  he  quite  real  again,  else  you'll  shat- 
ter. On  the  one  hand,  you  know  more 
than  most  about  how  things  work;  on 
the  other,  you  don't  exist  except  as  an 
instrument  of  state  power,  "lending 
your  efforts  to  the  cruel  mad  devasta- 


tion," as  Kathy  says,  by  way  ot  un- 
heeded warning.  A  ghost  lite  ensues,  a 
kind  ot  performance  even  in  the  small- 
est things,  the  moral  will  ot  a  spy  be- 
ing like  the  memory  ot  a  past  lite. 

The  other  book-within-a-book  in 
Tree  of  Smoke  concerns  the  Houston 
brothers,  Bill  and  James.  They're  from 
somewhere  awful  in  Arizona.  They 
join  the  armed  forces,  each  in  turn, 
each  "enchanted  above  all  by  the  pi  >\\ 
er  to  cteate  his  destiny  just  by  signing 
his  name."  Bill,  the  one  who  shoots 
the  monkey,  cycles  through  the  Navy 
and  washes  up  back  in  the  States,  to  a 
lite  ot  soup  kitchens  and  motel  rooms 
by  the  week,  jobs  that  "demanded  his 
soul  and  in  return  had  given  him 
poverty."  His  lite  is  an  ever-unfolding 
disaster  redeemed  only  by  the  fact  that 
he  notices  the  tact.  Meanwhile  James, 
the  younger  brother,  keeps  "re-upping" 
for  more  tours  in  Vietnam  (this  is  in 
the  days  when  you  had  a  choice,  need- 
less to  s,i\ );  ;is  be  comes  to  prefer  Army 
life  to  civilian  lite,  death  to  boredom, 
frightened  whores  to  girlfriends,  etc., 
his  assignments  grow  darker.  Eventu- 
ally he  becomes  one  ot  the  soldiers  we 
sent  down  into  the  Vietcong  tunnels 
to  hunt.  So  here  are  the  men  who  will 
not  be  consulted  in  planning  the  war 
but  are  likely  to  die  there,  which  both 
brothers  do,  in  their  way,  though  not 
physically.  "They  might  as  well  bring 
back  my  bones,"  Bill  says  at  one  point. 
"I'm  all  different."  Prior  to  Tree  of 
Smoke,  one  could  have  said  thete's  no- 
body better  than  Denis  Johnson  at  d<  >- 
ing  the  existential  terror  of  American 
poverty  and  social  invisibility — of  al- 
ways having  to  walk  by  the  feast  in 
the  window  while  feeling  as  lost  as  a 
doomed  Arctic  mission — and  now  that 
the  novel's  been  published,  one  can 
say  he's  never  done  it  better  himself. 
One  is  made  to  feel  great  respect  for  the 
power  of  the  social  traps  that  keep  an 
American  underclass  enlisting  in  dis- 
proportionate numbers,  and  to  feel  the 
loneliness  of  James's  finding  himself 
in  Asia,  in  "streets  full  of  people  who 
didn't  know  how  strange  they  looked," 
then  the  even  greater  isolation  that 
follows,  when  they  finally  make  him 
come  home,  and  we  see  him  all  hol- 
lowed out,  starting  unwinnable  fights 
in  a  Phoenix  bar  because  he  craves  the 
"t ighteous  lethargy"  ot  letting  someone 
kick  him  in  the  head. 


To  say  that  these  are  "two  i< 
to  make  it  sound  like  they  M' 
come  one;  they  do.  It's  just  tllj  \ 
son  doesn't  go  the  easy  way  I 
them  connect  in  cutely  coiil 
moments.  He  lets  the  two  pi 
like  hannonics,  explicitly  held': 
only  by  the  unfeeling  mard 
dateline  chapter  headings:  19<jj 
These  years  are  the  one  ex 
everyone  in  the  novel  sh 
everyone  is  undone  by  it,  ju 
the  spies  and  the  soldiers  alilj 
with  all  manner  of  less  familiJ ; 
less  memorable  characters,  /v  ' 
be  perverse  not  to  mention.  I 
llao,  a  South  Vietnamese! 
who's  become  loyal  to  the  Co]  I 
ter  years  of  driving  him  aroul 
agrees  to  help  recruit  to  the9 
can  side  an  old  friend  who  we 
hut  now  has  lost  his  faith.  T  < 
unapproved  operation,  it  tin 
When  the  Colonel  vanishes  aj 
protect  him  anymore,  Hao  r| 
every  bit  of  his  survivor's  art  tc 
family  without  condemning  hi 
It's  fairly  ingenious  what  he  cl 
with.  You'll  be  glad  to  hear,  rJ 
when  Johnson  draws  Vieti 
people,  he  draws  them  as  peol 
happen  to  live  in  Vietnam.  I 
hardly  a  gratuitous  mention  i  j 
otic-food  name.  Hao  watches 
Kim,  walk  into  the  room, 


middle-aged,  splay-footed,  a  st 
with  fat  daubed  onto  it,  wiry 
bowed  legs  with  a  jutting  pauil 
face  had  become  somewhat  like  1 
the  stone  frogs  in  the  gardens,  a 
what  like  that  of  the  Buddha's 
pop-eyed.  She  sat  catching  he  I 
and  said,  "I'm  tine  today." 

"It's  a  miracle,"  he  said,  be<\ 
knew  she  liked  to  use  such  ten; 


There's  plenty  of  thinking,  1 1 
or  otherwise,  about  Buddhism  1 
of  Smoke,  hut  it's  skeptical,  i| 
crane,  nevet  straining  toward  tl 
resentative."  The  talk  about, 
tianity  is  the  same,  though  iti 
be  said  that  nothing  ever  quite) 
mines  our  awareness  of  this  as ; 
Chtistian  novel.  It  boasts  tM 
ambiguously  decent  character.^ 
missionary  and  the  other  two 
This  is  also  among  the  two  cl 
best  American  novels  of  tl 
ten  years,  which  was  equally  1 
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hen  it  came  out.  It's  for  an- 
id  of  critic  to  point  out  the  in- 
y  apparent  philosophical  con- 
across  Johnson's  different 
or  now  it  can  be  described  as 
tween  Spinozistic  nature  wor- 
he  abyss  experiences  itself, 
is/is  alive")  and  a  strain  of 
n  mysticism  that  seeks  the  ec- 
•edemption  along  the  road  of 
,  the  faith  that  can  find  a  hap- 
ig  in  the  last  page  of  Lear. 
ifferent  plots  in  Tree  of  Smoke 
a  little  on  mystery  for  their 
'e  effect — another  reason  to  be 
with  them  here.  None  of  the 
:s  get  solved,  mind  you,  but 
n  with  consequence.  Indeed, 
ement  of  having  a  writer  make 
as  deeply  about  two  characters 
on  can  suddenly  turn  and  lay 
an  excruciatingly  suspenseful 
ssination  scene  that's  scary  in 
you  pay  to  be  scared  at  the 
is  some  legitimate  entertain- 
jkit  on  the  level  of  language 
paragraphs  sparkle  with  little 
ents.  The  Colonel  brings  word 
ip's  mother  has  died:  "Palms 
ield  the  cablegram  like  a  big 
ash."  A  dog  "attacked  its  pri- 
ith  a  volcanic,  ecstatic  grunt- 
A  water  buffalo  extricates  it- 
1  a  mudhole  "like  some  geologic 
i  man  "expelled  a  wad  of  to- 
ora  his  mouth  and  it  bounced 
pavement  like  a  small  turd." 
son's  power  of  empathy  is  a 
at  radiates  and  cannot  be  mod- 
It's  helplessly  total.  Everybody 
rything  gets  its  due.  "There 
way  to  go  quietly,"  he  writes  of 
taircase  in  a  monastery  and  by 
on  his  own  work,  "every  tread 
re  thing  to  say"  (recalling  Beck- 
athless  sentence,  in  Ma/one 
There  was  nothing,  not  even 
d  on  the  paths,  that  did  not  ut- 
cry").  It's  a  weakness,  maybe, 
:s — meaning  only  that,  in  such 
>ook  with  so  many  actors,  some- 
ou  wish  he'd  just  do  a  crowd 
nd  not  pause  to  sear  some  by- 
into  your  consciousness.  J i Un- 
written his  War  and  Peace  with- 
ce  galloping,  even  though  to 
one  a  little  of  it  might  have 
lim  in  certain  instances  from 
his  characters  to  say  genera- 
ting things  that  border  on 
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hammy,  or  from  having  Skip  carry  his 
Boy  Scout  pocket  knife  around.  It 
there's  a  holdover  trout  his  being  bet- 
ter at  the  shorter  stuff,  it's  rh.it. 

But  it's  impossible  really  to  regret 
this  rawness  of  seeing  in  Tree  of 
Smoke,  when  just  that  feature  of 
Johnson's  writing  has  made  possible 
maybe  the  finest  battle  writing  by  a 
non-combat  veteran  since  Stephen 
Crane.  Interestingly,  the  two 
worked  the  same  way,  traveling 
back  through  the  eyes  oi  the 
wrecked  veterans  they  saw  around 
them  on  rhe  streets  in  order  to  re- 
construct what  must  have  hap- 
pened. Crane  went  to  Chancel- 
lorsville,  Johnson  to  the  Tet 
Offensive.  Not  a  lot  of  actual  fight- 
ing takes  place  in  Tree  of  Smoke, 
but  what's  there  is  bewilderingly 
vivid.  Johnson  sounds  especially 
like  Crane  when  describing  a  sol- 
dier named  Hanson  who  cracks  un- 
der tire  and  starts  talking  crazily 
about  himself  in  the  third  person: 
"Hanson  loves  his  weapon  like  a 
pussv.  Hanson  wants  to  go  home." 
One  somehow  teels  the  psychologi- 
cal accuracy  when  Johnson  writes: 

Nobody  bothered  Hanson  about  it.  They 
realized  the  enemy  were  killers,  they 
themselves  were  just  boys,  and  they  were 
dead.  They  were  glad  to  hear  Hanson's 
voice  talking  about  this  very  moment  as 
it  it  could  be  understood  and  maybe 
even  survived. 

Elsewhere  Johnson's  gift  approach- 
es clairvoyance.  In  Tree  of  Smoke  he 
describes,  in  one  place,  a  man  shoot- 
ing another  to  death  through  a  win- 
dow, from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
stunned  accomplice: 

From  his  waistband  he  pulled  a  blue  .45 
automatic,  rhe  compact  model  foi  offi- 
cers, and  aimed  it  .it  the  man,  and  the 
man  dropped  like  a  puppet  with  its 
strings  cut  and  disappeared.  Right  at 
that  time  Houston  heard  an  explosion. 
He  tried  to  understand  where  this  ni  lise 
had  come  from,  to  rind  some  other  ex- 
planation tor  it  other  than  that  Kinney 
had  just  shot  the  man  in  the  chest. 

"Come  on,  cume  on,"  [he]  said. 

There  was  a  hole  through  the  window 
screen. 

And  in  another  place,  a  man  being 
shot  to  death  through  a  doorway,  from 
the  point  ot  view  ot  the  victim  himself: 
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In  English  (he]  said,  "Excuse  me." 
Simultaneously  the  entire  building 
turned  on  its  end.  The  hallway's  ceiling 
passed  overhead,  the  stair*,  rushed  up 
behind  him  and  si  ruck  him  in  the  back, 
the  street  door  came  lo  a  stop  upside- 
down,  hanging  above  him 

Blows  struck  his  chest.  1  le  had  a  ques- 
tion, but  he  couldn't  draw  a  breath  to 
ask  it.  The  street  door  above  him  flew 
open,  and  a  person  was  sucked  up 
through  it  into  the  enormous  darkness 
beyond.  Something  unbelievable  began 
to  suggest  itself. 

I  can't  he  unusual  in  finding  myseli 
immediately  gripped,  without  having 

any  experience  to  appeal  to  tor  the 
sensation,  by  the  sheer  persuasiveness 
ot  those  passages.  In  both,  Johnson 
works  by  playing  with  time  and  by  dra- 
matizing the  flowering  ot  confusion 
into  clarity.  But  the  ability  in  the  first 
place  to  enter  these  moments  so  fully 
that  they  cm  then  be  described  in  a 
straightforward  manner  like  dreams  is 
equally  remarkable. 


J 


"ohnson's  done  a  nervy  thing  by 
instructing  rhis  book  in  such 
a  way  rhar  you  can  get  rather 
far  into  it  before  you  realize  that  a 
certain  potentially  off-putting  thing 
he's  doing  is  deliberate  and  working 
toward  an  end.  1  refer  to  the  ele- 
ment ot  pastiche.  One  first  notices, 
with  the  appearance  of  the  Colonel, 
that  Johnson  is  allowing  little  flash- 
es of  Vietnam-movie  cliche  to  slip 
through  what  otherwise  is  a  new- 
way  of  handling  this  material:  a 
Vietnam  novel  that's  almost  com- 
pletely indifferent,  on  the  surface,  to 
the  political  dimensions  of  the  war. 
In  his  sermonizing,  the  Colonel 
starts  to  sound  a  little  like  Kurt:  in 
Apocalypse  Now.  Not  Kurt:  in  Heart 
o/  Darkness — it's  definitely  Apoca- 
lypse Note,  the  whole  "It  1  had  a 
thousand  such  men,  our  troubles 
here  would  be  ar  an  end"  business. 
And  Jimmy  Storm,  with  his  mono- 
logue of  brilliantly  stupid  hippie- 
thoughts,  channels  Dennis  Hopper's 
character  from  the  same  movie. 
There's  even  a  reprisal  ot  the  scene 
from  Forrest  Gump  in  which  Gary 
Sinise's  wounded- vet  character 
floats  on  his  back  in  the  water,  smil- 
ing  upward,  with  stumps  tor  legs.  A 
reader  could  come  away  feeling  that 


I  ivc  o]  Smoke  was  sei 
Vietnam  novel  thai   had  to 
Vietnam  movies  tot  its  detai 

This  is  a  story  about  ston 
thing.  Noi  about  how  they 
make  sense  ot  loss,  oi  ah 
they're  the  repi  isitor^  ot  our 
lty,  or  any  of  that,  but  a 
nightmare  ot  them,  the  w 
never  tell  the  whole  truth  1| 
us  as  if  they  did.  Half  the  tit 
we  think  we're  living  lite  wj 
ly  just  trying  ro  figure  out 
main  character  does  next  in 
ry  we're  telling  ourselves  ah 
selves,  and  the  same  can  h 
nations,  governments,  p 
power.  The  spies  and  ass 
Tree  oj  Smoke  are  being  s 
assassins — they  read  Simeni 
ham  Greene,  Poe.  They 
when  they  find  themselves 
ing  fleeting  scenes  from  sp 
they've  seen.  Something  a 
rings  true.  Don't  they  say 
love  mafia  movies  and  patti 
culture  on  them?  Skip  wo 
times  it  he's  Judas,  or  perl 
mysterious,  vaguely  traitoroil 
who  flees  naked  at  Geth 
when  they  arrest  Jesus.  M;j 
line  story,  Adam  Smith  anon 
Colonel  and  Uncle  Ho  stilt 
In  our  stories  are  we  ever  ri 
good?  T.  S.  Eliot  said  mosl 
evil  in  the  world  is  done  b^j 
trying  to  think  well  of  the 
this  novel  helped  me  undj 
what  he  meant.  When  Ski 
to  Kathy  that  he  "alte 
thought  of  himself  as  th 
American  and  the  Ugly  A 
.  .  .  and  finally  as  simply  the 
American,"  we're  meant  to 
pop-cultural  knowingness 
possibility  of  his  very  rede 
He  may  have  seen  that  the  r\ 
portant  thing  about  his  own 
not  how  he  might  defend  i 
some  internal  judge  after  all. 
never  the  point. 

I  may  be  making  excuses  f 
that  could  have  been  done  n 
tly.  My  point  is  just  that  this 
operating  on  such  a  plane, 
on  its  right  to  be  an  excellent 
to  dismantle  our  favorite,  m 
toning  stones  ar  one  stroke 
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of  or  reply  to  any  personal  advei 
complete  liability  for  the  cor 
advertisement  and  for  any  claims 


sumes  no  liability  for  the  content 
casement.  The  advertiser  assumes 
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( 'ontinued  from  page  1 16 


sentence  slips  in  a  nod  to  I 

List  ,i  nod  in  Joyce;  it  is  g< « i 
ious  when  it  wants  to  he  hi 
thetic  and  sad  throughout.  * 
exac  I  lv  i  >ver-read  this  book. 
has  put  n  all  out  there,  as  we 
written  a  novel  that,  with  it: 
ternal  referencing  of  stories  1 
ten  before,  more  or  less  hegs  t 
as  a  summation  and  validati 
fiction  to  this  point,  and  he' 
one  that  wears  its  high-m 
sense  of  the  novel's  task  ur 
ably  high  on  its  sleeve.  Mayh 
case  that  Johnson  himself  tea 
to  make  the  kind  ot  outsize  n 
statement  no  one  could  mis 
minor.  If  so,  he  has  not  been 
look  foolish  by  the  ambition 


October  Index  Sources 

1,2  American  Society  of  Civil 
(Reston,  Va.);  3  The  Road  Infcj 
Program  (Washington);  4  U.S.  1 
mental  Protection  Agency;  5  11 
Association  of  Home  Builders  (w 
ton);  6  U.S.  Environmental  Pr 
Agency;  7  Self  Storage  Assd 
(Alexandria,  Va.);  8  National  G 
Education  Statistics  (Washing 
Megan  Lindow,  The  Chronicle  o 
Education  (Cape  Town,  South 
10-12  Statistisches  Bundesamt 
haden,  Germany);  13  Citizenship 
migration  Canada  (Ottawa);  1 
Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts  (\ 
15,16  The  Gallup  Organization  1; 
ton,  N.J.);  17,18  Booz  Allen  H 
(N.Y.C.);  19,20  McClanahan  I 
man,  L.L.P.  (Houston);  21,22  Fid: 
vestments  (Boston);  23,24  fi\ 
Lehren,  New  York  Times  (N.Y.C) 
Harper's  research;  27,28  Library 
gress  (Washington);  29  The  Poetr 
dation  (Chicago);  30,31  Amazo 
(London);  32  Nielsen  BookScan 
Plains,  N.Y.);  33  Harper's  reseai 
United  States  Conference  of  G 
Bishops  (Washington)/Harper's  re 
35  Cindy  Meston,  University 
(Austin);  36  Harper's  research; 
Brian  Wansink,  Cornell  University 
ca,  N.Y.);  39,40  Harper's  research 
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PUZZLE 


ORE  SPLIT 
RSONALITIES 

Richard  E.  Maltby  Jr. 


U  ight  diagram  entries  are  unclued. 
.-ir  identities  must  he  deduced  from  the 
ivers  to  the  Extra  Clues. 
Hue  answers  include  six  proper  names. 
)  is  uncommon.  As  always,  mental  re- 
ictuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solu- 
1.  The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  ap- 
rs  on  page  115. 


IOSS 

8.     Talking  puppet  is  popular  Indian  fare  (4) 

0.  One  not  qualified  loses  heart  (4) 

1.  Dinner  half-eaten,  start  to  field  softhall!  (4) 

2.  Large  vessel  sunk  in  Armada,  or  taken  ( 5 ) 

4.     One  involved  in  buying  and  selling  a  rush  of  words 

(6) 
.5.     Study  English  before  reading  Paradise  Lost  (4) 
[6.     Man  with  a  Country7.  Not  entirely!  (4) 
1.7-     Left-hand  page  in  antique  frame,  hyped  (8) 
iO.     Family  rating  given  to  The  Bad  Seed  and  The  Outer 
Limits  (5) 

Using  street  talk,  speak  broken  English,  perhaps?  (7) 
Forest  Whitaker  played  him  as  I  would  myself  (3) 
Getting  a  corporate  leader  not  quite  good  service  (3) 
Curiously  not  some  southern  nocturnal  events  (8) 
Peeper  sees  dress  (refer  vaguely  to  the  lining)  (4,4) 
Talk-show  host,  for  example,  has  superficial  title 
taken  back  (5) 

Like  a  safe  investment?  Contract  up  on  a  TV  license 
(14) 
Panic  sale  covering,  initially,  coats  and  ties  (5) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

11. 

13. 
>4. 
15. 

28. 

50 

31. 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


9.      Dry  run  needs  outside  help  (4) 
13.      Freely  televise  about  a  hundred  shows  displaying 
discrimination  (9) 

18.  Gore  supports  less  developed  plant  based  on  rubbish 
(7) 

19.  Not  good  at  logic — it's  painful  to  the  ear!  (7) 
22.     Not  sure  of  your  opinion  of  Rent?  (4) 

26.  Zero-digit  population  in  Nebraska  once  (4) 

27.  Gospel  music  with  vocal  not  shared  (4) 

29.      Bog  down,  but  right  away,  1 1  Across  turns  up!  (3) 

EXTRA  CLUES 

a.      Note  from  a  city  (2) 


For  future  reference,  no  life  gets  reexamined  (2,4) 
In  heavy  accent,  officer  goes  after  an  oddity  (11) 
Books  with  soft  cover — you  get  words  from  them  (8) 
Flies,  e.g.,  taking  a  hundred  small  pictures  (6) 
To  alter  the  past  is  baffling  to  Carter  (8) 
"Horse  goes  into  a  bar  . . ." — that  can't  be  right!  (4) 
Company  with  a  lock  on  an  educational  institution? 
(4) 


Resounding  punch,  with  nothing  omitted  (3) 

Eat  ground  meal  ( 3 ) 

Nervous  reaction,  and  upset  about  it  (3) 

Those  against  company  negotiations  being 

decentralized  (4) 

Clipped  the  front  end  of  a  drape?  (4) 

Bug  in  your  ear?  Bug  out  (4) 

Blue  fish  eating  a  bit  of  coral  (4) 

Sex  appeal  is  included  in  the  French  diet  (4) 

Party  with  me  all  over  southern  hemispheres  (5) 

Taking  club  car,  getting  one  cent  back  (6) 

Stray  gay  left  for  a  solo  (6) 

Something  built  out  of  softer  wood  (6) 

Time  lying  all  around  leaves  you  with  a  prickling 

feeling  (6) 

Metal  in  poor  condition  (7) 

Short  session  turns  up  first  under  "<  'omic  Strips"  (9) 


Olltest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Abecedarian  Jigsaw,"  Harper's  Maga  jne,  666  Broadway,  New  York, 
Y.  1001 2.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  he  received  by  October  5. 
nders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  I  larpei  's  Magazine    Winners'  names  will 
printed  in  the  December  issue.  Winners  of  the  August  puzzle,  "News  Clippings,"  are  [eff  Feldmessei ,  I  >al  ton,  Virginia;  James  Kaiser,  (  )al 
id,  California;  and  Bill  Piper,  Lehighton,  Pennsylvania. 
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FINDINGS 


I  hysicists  at  the  Max  Planck  Institute  foi  Extratei 
restrial  Physics  announced  thai  rice  tri<  ally  charged  dusl 

ii  1 1  :e  itseli  into  double  helixes  resembling  HNA; 
these  objei  is,  known  as  plasma  <  rystals,  also  exhibil 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  living  things,  sue  h  as  the 
ability  to  share  information   I  hi  mosi  likeh,  environmenl 

I I  ii  plasma  c  rystals  inoui  solar  system  would  be  the  rings 
n!  Saturn  >>i  I  Iranus.  Astronomers  observed  an  o<  tate 
traynyl  anion,  a  negatively  charged  organic  molecule,  in 
a  cloud  of  cold  gas  near  a  dying  star,  and  a  large  bulge  of 
red  supergiants  was  found  neai  the  centei  oi  the  Milk \ 
Way.  Astronomers  noticed  thai  the  Abell  ^10  galaxy 
clustei  has  .1  massive  dark  core,  which  is  presumably 
dark  matter,  though  it  is  separated  from  any  bright  galax 
ies,  which  tends  to  upsei  established  theories  aboul  the 
myst(  nous  invisible  cosmic  substance.  German  scientists 
i  laimed  to  have  propelled  mi>  rowave  photons  fastei 
than  the  speed  oi  light.  A  plane)  was  discovered  thai  has 

the  density  oi  balsa  w<  ><  id 

IVesearc  Ih-is  sim  essfully  revived  an  8  million  yeai  old 
bacterium  that  was  extracted  from  the  oldest  known  ice 
on  Earth;  experts  s.iul  that  the  reemergence  oi  an<  ienl 
mil  roorganisms  .is  ,i  resuli  oi  global  wai  ming  was  noth 
in"  iii  worry  aboul  A  relatively  new  fungus  appears  to 
be  killing  frogs  all  over  the  w<  irld,  and  Spanish  scientists 
found  thai  an  Asian  parasite  called  Noscma  ceranae  is 
killing  honeybees  in  Europe  and  the  Americas.  Queen 
Uvs  use  c  I  uiiui  als  in  prevent  workers  rrom  hal  ing  them. 
Female  mice  with  an  altered  nasal  receptoi  called  the 
vomeronasal  organ  engage  in  male  pelvic  thrusting  and 
us  to  mount  othci  mice;  those  that  have  babies  soon 
abandon  them,  and  scientists  said  thai  although  hu 


mans  l.u  k  the  organ,  the  mouse  finding  suggests  t 
human  sexual  behavioi  might  nol  be  ci  introlled  by 
brain,  I  lie  urine  i  ii  powerful  male  mice  alters  the  bit 
ol  females.  A  si  ientisi  trying  to  understand  why  Arg 
tine  lake  due  ks  have  foot  long  spiral-shaped  penises 
1 1  ivered  thai  due  k  vaginas,  which  often  have  pockets  i 
i  ill  de  sacs,  spiral  in  the  opposite  dire<  tion;  a  compi 
son  oi  sixteen  du<  k  spec  ies  also  revealed  that  as  vagi^ 
b  i  ome  longei  and  more  complex,  males  evolve  Ion 
penises.  A  study  by  the  National  ( lancer  Institute  foil 
thai  a  "personal  lubricant"  made  from  carrageenan] 
thickenei  derived  from  seaweed,  also  inhibits  transn 
sion  oi  the  human  papilloma  virus,  Promiscuous  [ 
mates  emu  speediet  sperm,  scientists  revealed,  a 
teenagers  in  love  exhibit  many  behaviors  associated  w 
mental  illness. 

1  lealth  experts  continued  to  be  cone  erned  about  t 
i  ai  K  onset  oi  puberty,  particularly  among  girls;  chemij 
pollution  was  mentioned  as  a  likely  culprit,  as  was  t 
growing  numbei  of  families  without  live  in  fathers,  w 
emil  chemical  signals  that  inhibit  their  daughters'  sea 
al  development.  ( Crystal  methamphetamine  use  amc 
young  adults  was  on  the  use;  users  tend  to  be  whit 
male,  Western,  and  pool,  and  they  lend  to  have  inci 
i  erated  fathers,  Young  adults  who  drink  mall  liquoi  . 
more  likely  to  develop  drinking  problems;  they're  al 
mi  ire  likely  to  smoke  pot.  Binge  drinkers  prefet  beet  R 
searchers  concluded  thai  40  pen  ent  oi  deaths  worldwi 
arc  <  aused  by  pollution.  There  were  reports  oi  mahjon 
induced  epilepsy  in  (  Ihina,  and  a  lamb  was  horn  in  Nc 

Zealand  with  seven  let's.  A  health  expert  warned  that  hi 
mans  are  not  In  for  human  consumption. 
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fact  is,  the  vast  majority  of  countries  relv  on 

S?TPr0dUCing  nations  that  won  the 
Jgical  lottery,  blessing  them  with  abundant 
carbons.  And  yet,  even  regions  wit    DlenTv 
^resources  import  some  form  of  ene  gv 
I  Arabia,  for  example,  the  world's  lamest 
porter,  .mports  refined  petroleum  proSs 

Jlobai  energy  security  will  be  a  result  of 
■ration  and  engagement,  not  isSomsm 
investment  and  expertise  are  allowed?™' 

Sd  £25  b°trderS' the  engine  of  '""watton 
ted  prosperity  ,s  fueled  and  the  energy 
)le  to  everyone  increases.  At  the  same  tiL 
W  th.  need,  of  producers  a£,™fij 

rinn      rreasing  SUPP'V  and  curbing 
of-ffi then  W'"  the  W°r,d  ^  ™W 

conmenaUhU/Ln9  enerw  f°r  ever^one  d°^n't 
S  w  «  e  expense  of  anV°ne.  Once  we  all 
|h.nk  d.fferently  about  energy,  then  we  can 
3ke  this  promise  a  reality. 
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LETTERS 


And  a  Log  to  Sit  On 

As  a  retired  teacher  with  almost 
forty  years  of  experience  in  high 
schools,  1  have  taught  the  bright  and 
the  struggling  as  well  as  the  privileged 
and  the  poor.  1  have  also  lived  through 
all  the  various  educational  reforms  and 
transient  inspirations  described  by  Pe- 
ter Schrag  in  "Schoolhouse  Crock" 
[Essay,  September].  I  paid  attention 
to  none  of  them.  President  James 
Garfield  once  commented  that  an  ide- 
al education  would  be  a  great  teacher 
sitting  on  one  end  of  a  log  and  an  apt 
pupil  on  the  other.  The  truth  of  that 
statement  was  my  guide  throughout 
my  career.  Effective  teaching  does  not 
require  rigid  formulas  or  grand  new 
plans  handed  down  from  Parnassus. 
Rather,  it  takes  getting  to  know  stu- 
dents, discovering  where  their  indi- 
vidual gifts  and  dreams  may  take  them, 
and  opening  the  doors  for  them  to  go 
through.  This  has  not  changed  since 
the  Lyceum  of  ancient  Greece.  My  ad- 
vice to  students  is  to  take  a  cue  from 
Mark  Twain:  Never  let  your  schooling 
interfere  with  your  education. 

Toby  Grace 
Trenton,  N.J. 


Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Please  address  mail  to  Letters,  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
100 12,  or  email  us  at  letters@harpers  .org. 
Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  published,  and 
all  letters  are  subject  to  editing.  Volume  pre- 
eludes  individual  acknowledgment. 
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UK 

Peter  Schrag  is  right  to  pc 
that  Americans  expect  too 
their  public  schools.  When 
bemoan  the  amount  we  sp 
public  education,  they  fail  to 
er  the  fact  that  we  are  ask 
schools  to  solve  social  and  ec<i 
problems  we  cannot,  or  wi 
solve  by  other  means.  Cons 
all  the  money  we  have  saved 
mantling  the  welfare  state  and 
social  policy  on  the  cheap, 
not  spending  much  money  at 
schools,  which  leads  me  to  \ 
what  the  rhetoric  of  school  I 
achieves  for  us.  Is  its  purpc1 
some  suspect,  to  undermine 
education  in  order  to  privatize! 
do  we  as  a  society  respond  o¥ 
threats?  The  danger  is  thai 
time  a  language  of  threats  liml 
imagination  and  leads  to  unir 
remedies.  We  need  a  language 
form  that  is  analytically  shai 
also  affirms  the  grander  via 
public  education  as  a  fundan; 
civic  institution. 

Mike  Rose 
Los  Angeles 

Peter  Schrag  concludes, 
schools  have  never  been 
enough"  and  urges  us  to  thin 
them  instead  "as  places  wherij 
children  might  simply  learn  si 
thing."  But  compulsory  pu 
schooling  has  never  encouraged 
dren  to  learn.  Based  upon  the 
sian  model,  public  schools  wen 
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ed  in  an  effort  to  condition 
in  a  population  of  young 
"or  factory  work.  Children 
rght  to  stay  quiet,  stand  in 
in  rows,  respond  to  hells,  and 
ibey  authority  without  ques- 
hool,  then,  has  never  been 
ough  because  it  forces  chil- 
lo  are  naturally  creative  and 
ve  to  submit  to  a  regime  of 
and  boredom  for  seven  hours 
Vmerica  may  no  longer  need 
.Yorkers,  but  schools  work  ad- 
/  well  at  training  young 
o  submit  and  function  in  our 
ce  structure.  The  problem,  of 
is  that  we  have  all  gone  to 
and  because  of  that,  we  have 
y  thinking  outside  its  frame- 
ut  we  owe  it  to  our  children 


pell 
ort,  N.Y. 

an  the  Side 

a  Kipnis's  September  review, 
ind  Disgust,"  is  subtitled  "a 
istory  of  prudery,  feminist  and 
ise,"  but  the  concern  that  ac- 
anites  the  three  books  under 
— Andrea  Dworkin's  Inter- 
Wendy  Shalit's  Girls  Gone 
nd  Laura  Sessions  Stepp's  L/n- 
is  not  sex  but  power.  Inti- 
ntails  vulnerability,  and  with 
les  the  potential  for  abuse, 
ally,  at  least,  these  risks  are 
•  for  women. 

write,  then,  a  critical  essay  on 
in's  bleak  view  of  sex  without 
ming  her  horrific  experiences 
ual  violence  and  her  lifelong 
e  on  behalf  of  similarly  victim- 
omen  is  irresponsible.  A  reader 
)  the  subject  would  come  away 
Cipnis's  review  believing  that 
e  feminist  author  was  animated 
'  by  a  personal  revulsion  for  the 
intercourse.  Kipnis's  arch  tone 
;s  Dworkin's  dramatization  of 
llity  to  a  baroque  romp,  to  be 
d  alongside  other  chronicles  of 
excess.  To  be  sure,  Dworkin's 
is  of  male  and  female  relations 
;  crude  to  the  point  of  carica- 
nd,  as  Kipnis  observes,  her  gen- 
sentialism  is  at  odds  with  the 
icy  and  individuality  she  hoped 
tore  to  the  sex  act,  but  Kipnis 


discusses  Dworkin's  writing  as  if  the 
entertainment  value  of  her  literary 
style  were  the  main  issue. 

Female  sexual  vulnerability  is  a 
tricky  subject  for  feminists.  Overem- 
phasize it  and  you  risk  reinforcing 
patriarchal  modesty  codes,  as  Kipnis 
accuses  Shalit  of  doing.  But  in  Kip- 
nis's zeal  to  empower  women  in  the 
abstract,  she  suggests  that  the  young 
women  interviewed  by  Stepp  should 
not  be  taken  seriously. 

Kipnis  is  right  to  be  troubled  that 
both  Shalit's  and  Stepp's  books  put  all 


the  responsibility  to  change  our  sexu- 
al mores  on  women.  Where  are  the 
books  teaching  young  men  to  respect 
their  partners?  Can  we  learn  anything 
from  how  previous  cultures  taught  men 
self-restraint  without  losing  the  egal- 
itarian gains  of  the  present?  It  is  this 
larger  and  more  interesting  story  that 
Kipnis  misses  in  her  haste  to  force  all 
sex  books  into  the  cliched  drama  of 
rebels  versus  prudes. 

Jendi  Reiter 
Northampton,  Mass. 


Pulitzer  Prize- Winning  Author  of 

The  Known  World 


fe-  "Jones  belongs  in  the  first 
rank  of  American  letters/' 

-Washington  Post  Book  World 
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"Manages  to  stun  on 
I   every  page;  there  are  too 
many  breathtaking  lines  to  count." 
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"PowerfuL.Like  William  TrevOr 
r !    and  Alice  Munro,  Jones 
v     compresses  whole  novels  into 

'  t     these  Stories."  -Boston  Globe 
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Whoa,  Canada 

McKenzie  Funk's  description  of 

the  latest  Canadian  efforts  to  claim 
ownership  in  the  Arctic  ["Cold 
Rush,"  Report,  September]  was  in- 
teresting to  read  in  light  of  recent  re- 
ports trom  the  National  Snow  and 
Ice  Data  Center  in  Boulder,  ( 
orado,  that  the  polar  ice  cap  has  re- 
ceded to  record  lows  and  may  com- 
pletely disappear  in  summers  by 
2030.  But  these  efforts  to  establish 
sovereignty  are  not  new.  During  the 


Cold  War,  Ottawa  rushed  to  stake  a 
claim  in  the  High  Artie.  This  result- 
ed in  the  195^  relocation  ot  several 
Inuit  families  from  northern  Quebec 
to  Grise  Fiord  on  Ellesmere  Island, 
where  they  struggled  to  survive  in  an 
unfamiliar  habitat  so  that  Canada 
could  claim  permanent  civilian  oc- 
cupancy. An  inquiry  later  termed 
the  relocation  "one  ot  the  worst  hu- 
man rights  violations  in  the  history 
ot  Canada."  The  government  paid 
$10  million  Canadian  to  the  sur- 
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vivors  and  their  families  hu 
to  issue  an  official  apolog] 
only  hope  that  my  governme 
rent  policies  on  the  Arcti 
consider  its  traditional  inh; 
not  just  the  area's  eeonoii 
strategic  potential. 

Matt  Corks 
Montreal 

Turkish  Insight 

"Across  the  Bosphorus,"  Pet 
le\  's  September  photo  essay,  t| 
ties  a  common  and  enduring  t 
tion  for  Turkey  to  be  a  contra 
The  photographs — a  humai, 
mule  carrying  electronics,  fof 
pie,  ot  scantily  clad  women  a: 
women  almost  completely  co 
depict  dichotomies  striking  ti 
inquisitive  visitor,  but  they 
little  insight  into  the  countr; 
culture.  Like  the  Bush  Adm 
tion's  much-maligned  and  oi| 
peated  description  of  Turke 
Islamic  republic,  these  imagesj 
reinforce  the  notion  of  Turk 
bridge  between  the  East  and  th 
without  showing  what  is  realj 
pening  in  the  country. 

Mathew  Creighton 
Istanbul 


Game  On 

Lewis  Lapham's  September 
book,  "Flies  in  Amber,"  conclud 
an  apparent  vindication  of 
games.  An  avid  gamer  since  I 
child,  I  have  often  been  askec 
playing  video  games  at  your  ag> 
question  can  easily  and  effecth 
turned  back  on  any  accuser,  esj 
ly  in  the  case  of  war  advocat 
your  age,  still  murdering  stra 
Games  are  less  agitators  of  vioh] 
stincts  than  safe  repositories  forj 
All  misanthropic  fantasies  are 
out  in  the  digital  realm  so  that , 
real  world — where  it  matters — or 
be  civilized.  I  find  myself  lamt 
the  fact  that  men  who  make  a  h; 
causing  wars  (e.g.,  George  W. 
Dick  Cheney,  Donald  Rum 
Osama  bin  Laden)  are  not  addic 
video  games  instead.  The  world 
be  a  bettet  place  if  they  were. 

Larry  Nocella 
Royersford,  Perm. 
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Blowing  Bubbles 
B)>  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


ave  an  indistinct  notion  that  if 
ep  up  this  activity  of  joint  stocks 
•ades  long  enough  all  will  at 
ride  somewhere,  in  next  to  no 
ind  for  nothing;  but  though  a 
rushes  to  the  depot,  and  the  con- 
shouts  "All  aboard!"  when  the 
is  blown  away  and  the  vapor 
ised,  it  will  be  perceived  that  a 
e  riding,  but  the  rest  are  run 
-and  it  will  be  called,  and  will 
melancholy  accident." 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 

wading  the  reports  from  the  scene 
just's  melancholy  accident  in  the 
ry's  credit  markets — the  bursting 

home-mortgage  bubble,  banks 
g  into  the  sand  of  subprime  loans, 

funds  losing  100  percent  of  their 
led  value  in  a  matter  of  days,  the 
ones  Industrial  Average  dropping 
lints  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour — 
struck  by  the  resemblances  be- 
l  the  speculation  floated  on  the 
itee  of  easy  money  on  Wall  Street 
ie  one  puffed  up  on  the  promise 
tain  victory  in  Iraq.  To  buyers  of 
y  leveraged  debt  the  promoters  of 
All  aboard!"  money  schemes  is- 
PowerPoint^  similar  to  those  con- 
d  in  the  White  House  and  circu- 
with  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
ild  Rumsfeld's  proviso  that  "there 
nown  unknowns.  .  .  .  But  there 
lso  unknown  unknowns."  A  sur- 
jf  both  commodities  was  found  in 
uggage  of  the  travelers  run  over 
ugust  on  the  road  to  El  Dorado.  A 
ber  of  them  deserve  to  be  rendered 
ilitary  acronyms: 

i  H.  Lapham  is  the  National  Cone- 
em  for  Harper's  Magazine  arid  the  edi- 
Lapham's  Quarterly. 


The  "NINJA  Loan"— Extended 
to  borrowers  possessed  of  no  income, 
no  job,  no  assets — comparable  to  the 
predatory  lending  of  the  United  States 
Army  to  the  freedom-loving  sheikhs 
of  Iraq. 

The  "Neutron  Loan" — Designed 
to  remove  the  occupants  but  leave 
the  property  intact.  Within  the  next 
year  over  a  million  American  home 
mortgages  are  due  to  foreclose.  In  Au- 
gust 80,000  people  were  "displaced 
by  violence"  from  their  houses  and 
neighborhoods  in  Iraq;  another  2.2 
million  Iraqis  have  been  obliged  to 
flee  the  country. 

The  "Teaser  Loan" — An  ad- 
justable rate  mortgage  (ARM)  some- 
times requiring  no  money  down  or  up 
front  but  in  all  variants  offered  at  a 
low  introductory  rate  that  adjusts  only 
in  an  upward  direction.  The  American 
liberation  of  Iraq  was  originally  priced 
at  $50  billion  over  a  span  of  seven 
months;  the  expenses  now  run  to  $2 
billion  a  week.  Joseph  Stiglitz,  the  No- 
bel Prize-winning  economist,  estimates 
the  eventual  cost  of  the  Iraqi  invest- 
ment at  $2  trillion. 

The  "Liar  Loan" — Requiring  no 
documentation  attesting  to  the  bor- 
rower's net  worth,  annual  income,  or 
intention  to  repay — the  same  terms 
on  which  the  CIA  accepted  the  story 
about  Saddam  Hussein's  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  from  the  Iraqi  defec- 
tor code-named  "Curveball." 

SIV — "Stmctured  investment  vehi- 
cle" that  "securitizes"  subprime  loans, 
thus  creating  credit  with  "access  to  li- 
abilities." Soon  after  the  invasion  of 
Iraq  the  infatuation  with  a  similar 
method  of  transforming  loss  into  gain 
prompted  the  Pentagon  to  welcome 
terrorists  arriving  in  Baghdad  and  An- 


bar  province  from  everywhere  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  bundling  of  America's 
enemies  into  one  target  supported  the 
notion  that  the  war  on  terror  could  be 
won  at  a  single  blow.  Rush  Limbaugh 
delivered  the  good  news  to  his  radio 
audience  in  the  summer  of  2003:  "We 
don't  have  to  go  anywhere  to  find  them! 
They've  fielded  a  jihad  all-star  team." 

"Toxic  Waste" — Degraded  finan- 
cial material  added  as  ballast  to 
higher-quality  assets  contained  in  a 
mortgage-backed  bond  or  security. 

AAA — Bond  rating  affixed  by 
Moody's  and  Standard  6k  Poor's  to 
SIVs  transporting  "toxic  waste."  The 
certifications  correspond  to  former 
CIA  Director  George  Tenet's  assur- 
ing President  Bush  that  finding  WMDs 
in  Iraq  was  a  "slam  dunk." 

Risk  Assessment  Models — Systems 
of  stock-market  trading  quantified  as 
mathematical  algorithms  and  engi- 
neered to  guarantee  the  perpetual  mo- 
tion of  profit.  They  bear  comparison  to 
the  Pentagon's  arsenal  of  high- 
technology  weapons — the  ones  inca- 
pable of  losing  a  war. 

Model  Misbehavior — Inexplicable 
displays  of  insubordination  on  the  part 
of  the  algorithms,  believed  to  account 
for  the  August  loss  of  $5.5  trillion  in 
the  global  stock  markets.  The  Bush 
Administration  attributes  its  failures 
in  Iraq  to  model  misbehavior  on 
the  part  of  the  think-tank  i  n 
(computer-generated,  it!  ologi 
hanced)  of  a  constitutional  democra- 
cy in  Iraq. 

CDO — Collateralized  debt  obliga- 
tion. A  coalition  of  the  willing  as- 
sembled with  debt  instruments  of  a 
strength  equivalent  ro  the  armed  forces 
sent  ro  Iraq  from  Albania. 

Bubble — Employed  as  a  verb  in 
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eighteenth-century  London.  "To  Bub- 
ble"— i.e.,  to  cheat,  swindle,  perpe- 
trate a  fraud.  In  contemporary  Amer- 
ican military  parlance,  a  noun — 
the  "surge"  of  liquidity  in  the  form 
of   50,000  troops  restoring  calm  to 

the  Baghdad  market   in 

civil  obedience. 


A 


_ugust's  misfortunes  in  the  cred- 
it markets  produced  a  good  deal  ot  col- 
lateral damage  elsewhere  in  the  econ- 
omy— severe  losses  in  the  construction 
and  retail  trades,  to  school  and  sewer 
districts,  in  the  hotel  and  travel  in- 
dustries, to  the  1.7  million  families 
forced  to  flee  their  homes — but  the 
proofs  ot  Wall  Street's  stupefied  greed 
didn't  rouse  the  news  media  or  the  sea- 
son's presidential  candidates  to  excla- 
mations of  anger  and  disgust.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  its  history,  the 
American  commonwealth  has  been 
subject  to  the  depredations  of  what 
George  Washington  knew  to  be  "a  cor- 
rupt squadron  ot  paper-dealers";  a  hun- 
dred or  even  fifty  years  ago  the  bro- 
kers of  the  fast  shuffle  might  have  been 
seen  in  savage  cartoons  like  those 


drawn  by  Thomas  Nast  (top-hatted 
dancing  pigs)  or  pilloried  in  the  lan- 
guage once  voiced  by  Walt  Whitman 
("canker'd,  crude,  superstitious  and 
rotten  . . .")  and  E.  1..  Godkin  ("a  gaudy 
stream  ot  bespangled,  belaced,  and 
beruffled  barbarians"). 

Once  upon  a  time  in  galaxies  tar,  tar 
away,  we  recognized  the  character 
ot  the  risk  in  what  was  known  to  the 
first  Dutch  settlers  in  seventeenth- 
century  New  Amsterdam,  many  ot 
them  participants  in  land  or  stock- 
jobbing ventures,  as  "The  Feast  ot 
Fools."  It  wasn't  that  the  new  arrivals 
on  the  American  shore  didn't  believe 
or  delight  in  the  expectation  and 
promise  ot  fairy  gold.  Understood  as 
the  most  demotic  ot  economic  activ- 
ities, expressive  of  a  yearning  for  free- 
dom, the  game  of  speculative  finance 
aliens  with  the  American  passion  for 
gambling  and  matches  the  spirit  ot 
the  bet  placed  by  the  Declaration  ot 
Independence  on  the  wheel  of  for- 
tune set  up  with  the  slots  marked  "Life, 
Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness." 
Bur  we  used  to  know  that  sometimes 
the  numbers  crap  out. 


The  knowledge  began  to 
from  the  American  conscuuil 
vocabulary  during  the  dawn  d  J 
"MorninL!  in  America"  tha 
Reagan  perceived  on  the  h 
the  1980s  when  he  set  up 
colored  telescope  on  the  Whi 
root.  Convinced  that  "the 
between  an  American  and 
kind  ot  person  is  that  an 
lives  in  anticipation  ot  the  fil 
cause  he  knows  it  will  be  a  ^re;l 
Reagan  brought  with  him  the  1. 
attitude  that  the  dealers  in  i  H 
seek  to  instill  in  the  minds  of  f' 
tomers  shopping  for  fmanci 
tion  and  political  romance.  E' 
a  winner;  the  flowers  never  d 

The  attitude  has  been  sustai 
the  past  twenty-five  years  by 
porate  news  media's  increasin  I 
sianic  testimonies  to  the  wor  U 
wisdom  of  the  free  marke 
(.  ireenspan  as  infallible  as  the  P 
the  entertainment  industry' 
applauding  the  miraculous  t 
mations  of  frogs  into  princes  ( 
Trump  the  hero  of  our  time) 
government's  policy  of  provid  iO 


■ 


'1> 


o,:j  h  infusions  of  cheap  credit  on 
float  speculative  bubble  baths 
,1998,  2001,  again  in  2007), 
lily  multiplying  herd  of  eager 
heir  number  now  estimated 
every  two  Americans  acting 
independent  agents  or  as  par- 
in  mutual  and  pension  funds, 
to  acquire,  at  steadily  rising 
teachfront  property  on  the 
Jtopia. 

ner  with  the  promises  of  an  al- 
'titer  tomorrow  (available  on 
net,  delivered  within  twenty- 
:s),  the  widely  distributed  faith 
alosophers'  stone  (i.e.,  the  one 
ich  medieval  alchemists  sup- 
:urned  lead  into  gold)  accords 
revelation  bestowed  on  a  cor- 
;nt  for  the  New  York  Times  in 
mn  of  2004  by  a  White  House 
itified  at  the  time  as  "a  senior 
o  Bush"  but  now  generally  as- 
d  have  been  Karl  Rove,  Presi- 
h's  recently  retired  man-for-all- 
Disdainful  of  the  meager  and 
truths  that  informed  the  think- 
he  reality-based  community," 
opened  a  wider-angle  lens  on 


the  vision  beheld  by  Ronald  Reagan. 

Guys  like  you,  he  said,  "believe  that 
solutions  emerge  from  your  judicious 
study  of  discernible  reality.  That's  not 
the  way  the  world  really  works  any- 
more. We're  an  empire  now,  and  when 
we  act,  we  create  our  own  reality.  And 
while  you're  studying  that  reality — 
judiciously,  as  you  will — we'll  act  again, 
creating  other  new  realities,  which  you 
can  study  too,  and  that's  how  things 
will  sort  out.  We're  history's  actors  . . . 
and  you,  all  of  you,  will  be  left  to  just 
study  what  we  do." 

Which  didn't  mean  that  the  study 
would  be  easy  to  pursue.  The  Bush  Ad- 
ministration's obsessive  hiding  of  its 
actions  and  motives  (from  itself  as  well 
as  from  a  public  audit)  rules  against 
the  handing-out  of  brochures  illustrat- 
ed with  the  four-color  posters  of  im- 
perial fantasies  decorating  the  walls  at 
the  White  House,  the  Pentagon,  the 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General.  On 
Wall  Street  the  hedge  against  having 
to  tell  the  truth  is  formed  with  ex- 
emptions from  state  and  federal  regu- 
lation that  yield  the  elixir  of  "opacity." 
Highly  valued  by  the  speculators  in  the 


nineteenth-century  stock  swindles  en- 
gineered by  Commodore  Vanderbilt 
and  Daniel  Drew,  opacity  allows  the 
private-equity  operations  to  bubble 
both  the  government  and  their  clients, 
empowering  the  dealers  in  SIVs  in  the 
same  way  that  it  serves  the  creators  of 
new  realities  in  Mesopotamia  and  as- 
sists the  poker  players  in  the  Las  Vegas 
casinos.  Unfortunately,  as  with  the  wa- 
ter in  the  tale  of  the  sorcerer's  appren- 
tice, too  much  opacity  sloshing  around 
on  the  trading  floors  makes  it  impossi- 
ble not  only  to  see  what  cards  the  oth- 
er players  hold  in  their  hands  but  also 
to  know  how  much  money  is  on  the 
table.  The  government  in  March 
stopped  publishing  the  figure  that  mea- 
sures the  extent  of  America's  money 
supply,  possibly  because  by  some  esti- 
mates the  financial  risk  exposure  in 
the  global  markets  for  leveraged  deriv- 
atives now  stands  at  a  sum  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  $60  trillion, 
four  times  the  size  of  the 
American  economy. 


W, 


hen  the  smoke  was  blowing 
away  and  the  vapor  being  condensed 


It  is  what  makes  fire-retardant  materials  for 
people  who  keep  us  safe.  It  is 


Can  a  woman 


with  17  different 
personalities 


find  wholeness? 


For  the  first  time, 

a  doctor  opens  up  about  his  attempts 
to  help  a  woman  with  1 7  separate 
personalities  become  whole  again — a 
struggle  requiring  enormous  dedication 
and  resolve  from  them  both. 

"An  important  and  insightful  look 

into  the  world  of  a  multiple." 

— Cameron  West,  bestselling  author 
of  First  Person  Plural 

"Incredibly  moving  and  inspiring." 

— Dena  Rosenbioom,  Ph.D., 
co-author  ot  Life  After  Trauma 

"An  absorbing  journey  through  a 

psychiatrists  dauntingly  challenging 
first  case  of  multiple  personality 
disorder — from  the  beginning  ot 
therapy  to  stable  integration  and 
recovery.  Vivid... loaded  with 
fascinating  details. ..a  richly 
rewarding  read." 

— Colin  Ross,  author  of 
The  Osiris  Complex 
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,u  the  scene  of  the  August  wreckage, 
the  fear  of  ghosts  in  the  Wall  Street  at- 
tic precluded  any  movement  in  the 
markets  for  social  conscience.  The 
headlines  flowed  from  the  springs  of 
panic,  not  from  the  wellheads  of  rage, 
the  concern  expressed  for  the  con- 
centrations of  America's  wealth  (its 
safety,  comfort,  and  good  grooming) 
rather  than  for  the  health  and  well- 
being  ot  the  American  citizenry.  To- 
gether with  most  everybody  else  in  the 
society,  the  big-ticket  print  and  elec- 
tronic media  are  heavily  invested  in 
the  virtual  realities  that  not  only  sus- 
tain the  opulence  ot  the  country's  ren- 
tier classes  hut  also  shape  the  course 
o(  the  country's  politics,  sponsor  its 
shows  nt  conspicuous  consumption, 
control  the  disposition  ot  its  armies. 
(  ii n I  forbid  that  the  emperors  of  ice 
i  ream  should  he  seen  standing  around 
naked  on  the  reets  ot  destruction. 

The  financial  press  rounded  up  ex- 
pert witnesses  to  cite  the  canonical 
distinction  between  risk  ("present 
when  future  events  occur  with  mea- 
surable  probability")  and  uncertainty 
("present  when  the  likelihood  ot  future 
events  is  indefinite  or  incalculable"), 
to  implore  the  Federal  Reserve  tor  a 
surge  of  more  money  (Jim  Cramer 
shouting  into  the  camera  at  CNBC, 
"We  have  Armageddon!  . .  .This  is  not 
the  time  to  he  complacent!"),  to  say  of 
the  SIVs  destroyed  by  the  financial 
equivalents  of  improvised  roadside 
bombs,  "It  is  not  the  corpses  at  the 
surface  that  are  scary,  it  is  the  unknown 
corpses  below  the  surface  that  may  pop 
up  unexpectedly."  "Corpse"  in  its  Wall 
Street  usage  refers  to  a  non-performing 
financial  instalment,  not  to  a  dead  hu- 
man being. 

In  the  context  ot  the  war  in  Iraq, 
the  word  refers  to  a  non-performing 
geopolitical  instalment.  If  over  the  past 
four  years  Wall  Street's  deployment  of 
lethal  paper  has  increased  the  coun- 
try's mortgage  debt  to  $9.5  trillion,  the 
Bush  Administration's  deployment  ot 
lethal  weapons  has  outsourced  or 
exhausted  much  of  the  country's  mili- 
tary capacity,  meanwhile  reducing  the 
credit  rating  of  the  All  Ah<  >ard!  Ameri- 
can superpower  scheme  from  an 
investment-grade  security  to  that  of  a 
junk  bond.  By  the  end  of  August  both 
speculations  (the  liberalization  of 
America's  capital  markets,  the  lihera- 
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tion  ot  the  Islamic  Middle  E; 
1>  ising  "tactical  momentum 
reality-based  community.  Th 
ington  politicians  faced  difificu 
ilar  to  those  faced  by  Wall 
squadron  ot  paper  dealers — ho] 
curitize"  the  subprime  loans 
the  Iraqi  civil  war,  where  to  ti 
age  in  the  imaginary  numbers 
to  the  soundness  of  the  Anbar 
ARM,  what  degree  of  protect^ 
left  in  the  hedge  of  opacity. 

The  preoccupation  with  de 
forecloses  debate  about  the 
the  underlying  investment — 
ue  or  non-value  of  the  war  as 
in  itself-  and  shifts  the  discu 
the  positioning  of  the  politi* 
Process,  not  product.  Not  wl 
what  end  do  we  continue  to 
own  soldiers  (the  known  unk 
as  well  as  Iraqi  civilians  (the  ur 
unknowns),  but  which  artfi 
stands  the  best  chance  of  be| 
the  voters  in  next  year's  el 
while  at  the  same  time  preservl 
bubble  floated  on  the  belia 
America's  invincible  military 
serves  as  collateral  for  the  $2, 
lion  debt  to  foreign  central  ban' 
America  has  neither  the  meal 
the  intention  to  repay. 

Among  speculators  in  the' 
modity  pits  trading  geopolit 
tures,  the  rumors  speak,  as  tl 
among  the  speculators  followi 
play  in  the  stock  markets,  I 
coming  ot  "the  next  big  thing.' 
after  the  Labor  Day  weekend 
nancial  press  was  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  Federal  Reser 
bound  to  step  up  the  flows  of  li| 
ty  to  the  Wall  Street  banks  in 
to  sustain  the  world's  faith  i 
American  dollar.  Informed  si 
in  Washington  were  predict 
preemptive  military  strike  a; 
Iran.  Three  Navy  battle  groups^ 
known  to  be  present  in  the  P 
Cult,  the  president  was  castin 
Iranian  Revolutionary  Guard 
increasingly  evil  light  (terrorist 
emies  of  civilization),  and  hovj 
ter  to  replenish  the  credit  lost 
than  with  a  weapons-grade 
spreading  the  risk  to  investors 
where  within  range  of  a  melan 
nuclear  accident.  With  us  or  a; 
us;  buy  American  or  lose  the  cl 
of  a  lifetime. 


e®   QuietComfort®    Acoustic    Noise    Cancelling®    Headphones 

Now  vou  have  a  choice. 


3    t 


On-ear 

QC  3  headphones 


Around-ear 
QC™2  headphones 


Bose  began  researching  noise  reduction  technology 
29  years  ago.  Since  then,  we've  been  leading  ;he  industry 
in  advancing  the  category  we  created. 

QuietComfort*  3  headphones  represent  the  latest 
achievement.  They  rest  on  your  ears  rather  than  surrounding 
them.  And  while  they  are  smaller  than  our  highly 
acclaimed  QuietComfort  2  headphones,  there  is  no 
compromise  in  noise  reduction,  sound 
guality  or  comfortable  fit.  So  now 
you  have  a  choice:  QC'"2 
headphones  for  around-ear 
use,  and  QC'"3  headphones 
if  you  prefer  a  smaller, 
on-ear  alternative. 


Fold-flat  design 
for  easy  storage. 


Hear  the  difference  Bose®  technology  makes. 

You  will  notice  a  dramatic  decrease  in  engine  roar  on  an 
airplane.  The  cabin  becomes  more  peaceful.  Connect  your 
CD  player,  MP3  player,  or  listen  to  the  in-flight  movie.  You'll 
hear  detail  you  may  have  never  experienced  while  flying. 
But  our  customers  tell  us  that  they  use  these  headphones 
at  home  or  at  the  office,  too.  Although  the  noise  reduction 


will  be  more  subtle  than  it  is  on  planes,  you  should  notice 
distractions  fading  softly  into  the  background. 

Enjoy  your  music  with  our  best-sounding 
headphones  ever.  As  Ultimate  Mobility  magazine 
reports,  Bose  headphones  "have  been  the  gold  standard 
for  years."  The  audio  is  so  lifelike,  you  may  find  yourself 
discovering  subtleties  in  your  music  that  you've  never 
heard  before. 

Two  styles  to  choose  from.  Choose  QC3  headphones 
for  an  on-ear  fit,  or  QC2  headphones  for  an  around-ear 
fit.  Both  QC2  and  QC3  headphones  offer  the  same  total 
(active  plus  passive)  noise  reduction 
and  the  same  acclaimed  audio 
performance.  Your  choice  should 
be  made  on  whether  you  prefer 
around-ear  or  on-ear  headphones. 

Try  them  for  30  days,  risk  free.  Both  styles  come 
with  our  30-day  Excitement  Guarantee.  Take  advantage  of 
12  easy  payments,  with  no  interest  charges  from  Bose.* 
QuietComfort  Acoustic  Noise  Cancelling"'  headphones, 
from  Bose,  the  most  respected  name  in  sound. 


FREE 

shipping 

with  your 

order. 


To  order  or  learn  more  about  Bose  headphones: 

1-800-901-0256,  ext  Q6065 
ww  w.  Bose.com/QC 


Better  sound  through  rssaarchof, 


■e  payment  plan  available  on  orders  of  S299-S15D0  paid  by  maior  credit  card  Additional  financing  offers  may  be  available  for  select  products  See  website  for  details  Down  payment  is  1/12  the  produi 
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10-Year  Corporate  Average  Fuel  Economy 


IMMKHNNNMI 


The  results  of  a  higher  mission. 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  Honda  has  achieved  the  highest  average 
fuel  economy  of  any  automaker  Which  makes  for  better  cars. 
Increased  competition  to  create  better  technology.  And,  our 
ultimate  goal,  a  cleaner  environment. 


in  I  londa  Motoi  (  o  Inc    honda.com 


The  Power  of  Dreams 
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rcentage  change  since  the  start  of  the  Iraq  war  "surge"  in  the  number  of  Iraqis  detained  in  U.S. -run  prisons  :  +50 
Percentage  change  in  the  number  of  Iraqis  aged  nine  to  seventeen  detained  :  +540 
Number  of  sixty  Iraqi  detainees  surveyed  who  said  they  had  attacked  U.S.  forces  for  political  reasons  :  12 
Number  who  said  they  had  done  it  for  money  :  16 
Percentage  change,  since  the  beginning  of  the  surge,  in  the  number  of  internally  displaced  Iraqis  :  +43 
Percentage  of  Iraqis  who  say  the  surge  has  reduced  security  in  the  areas  it  targeted  :  70 
Percentage  of  Americans  who  believe  the  U.S.  has  "already  achieved  victory  in  Iraq"  :  1 1 
mount  that  a  U.S.  Army  private  paid  a  man  to  shoot  him  in  the  leg  last  July  to  avoid  another  tour  in  Iraq  :  $500 
Price  that  a  Boston-area  company  charges  for  My  Child's  Pack,  a  bulletproof  backpack  :  $175 
Estimated  number  it  has  sold  so  far  this  school  year  :  1,000 
mated  amount  that  teacher  turnover  costs  U.S.  school  districts  each  year  in  recruiting  and  training  :  $7,000,000,000 
Chances  that  a  new  public-school  teacher  in  Philadelphia  will  leave  within  six  years  :  7  in  10 
Chances  that  an  entering  high  school  student  will  not  graduate  within  the  same  span  :  4  in  10 
Percentage  of  Americans  who  have  not  read  a  book  in  the  past  year  :  2  7 
Percentage  of  African  Americans  who  have  not  :  20 
Factor  by  which  the  education-related  debt  of  African- American  Ph.D.'s  exceeds  that  of  white  Ph.D.'s  :  2 
er  of  the  top  ten  TV  shows  watched  by  African  Americans  in  1997  that  were  also  among  the  top  ten  shows  overall  :  1 

Number  today  :  8 

Portion  of  whites  and  African  Americans,  respectively,  who  say  that  immigrants  take  American  jobs  :  1/4,  1/3 
centage  of  all  race-hate  crimes  in  L.A.  in  which  the  victims  are  Latino  and  the  perpetrators  African- American  :  18 

Percentage  that  are  the  reverse  :  41 

Number  of  immigration  measures  introduced  into  state  legislatures  so  far  this  year  :  1,404 

Estimated  number  introduced  during  the  previous  ten  years  :  1,300 

Feet  on  each  side  of  the  U.S.-Canadian  border  that  by  law  are  supposed  to  be  kept  clear  of  brush  :  10 

Percentage  of  the  border  that  has  not  been  maintained  since  2000  :  44 

entage  change  in  U.S.  residential-construction  employment  since  March  2006,  if  illegal  immigrants  are  counted  :  -1 5 

Percentage  change  if  illegal  immigrants  are  excluded  :  -4 

erage  percentage  decrease  in  a  home's  value  for  each  foreclosure  that  takes  place  within  a  one-eighth-mile  radius  :  1 

Number  of  Manhattan  residents  who  received  federal  farm  subsidies  between  2003  and  2005  :  573 

Portion  of  Israel's  265  kibbutzim  that  are  now  at  least  partially  privatized  operations  :  7/10 

Number  of  customers  who  have  flown  the  Vatican's  new  "pilgrim  airline"  to  holy  sites  in  Europe  :  890 

Size,  in  ounces,  of  the  bottle  of  holy  water  provided  to  each  customer  on  its  inaugural  flight  in  August  :  3.4 

Maximum  number  of  "unsaved"  players  permitted  per  team  in  a  Massachusetts  evangelical  Softball  league  :  4 

imated  percentage  of  women's  college  sports  teams  that  were  coached  by  women  when  Title  IX  was  enacted  in  1972  :  90 

Percentage  today  :  42 
Average  number  of  hours  of  housework  that  a  boyfriend  in  a  cohabiting  couple  does  each  week  :  10 

Average  number  a  married  man  does  :  9 
entage  change  since  1991,  based  on  a  survey  of  U.S.  hospitals,  in  the  number  of  electric-carving-knife  accidents  :  -80 
ber  of  students  whose  pre-  and  post-Thanksgiving  weights  were  measured  for  a  2006  University  <  li  Oklahoma  study  s  94 
Factor  by  which  the  average  weight  gain  of  the  graduate  students  exceeded  that  of  the  undergraduates  :  2 


Figures  cited  are  the  latest  available  as  of  September  2007.  Sources  arc  listed  on  page  94 
"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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He  was  a 
hardworking  farm  boy. 

She  was  an 
Italian  supermodel. 

He  knew  he  would 
have  just  one  chance 
to  impress  her. 


Introducing 

Rosetta  Stone®  Version  3. 

The  fastest  and  easiest  way 

to  learn  ITALIAN. 


Vrs 
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,  Stone®  Version  3! 
world's  leading  language-learning  software  just  got  better. 
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Version  3 

Version  2 
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French 
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Indonesian 
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Japanese 
Korean 


Italian       Portuguese     Russian        Spanish        Sp 

(Brazil)  (Latin  America)        (! 


Latin 
Pashto 


Polish 
Swahili 


Swedish 
Tagalog 


Thai        Viet 
Turkish  V 


NEW  Proprietary  speech  recognition  technology  gets  you 
speaking  from  the  start  and  NEW  speech  analysis  tools  perfect 
your  pronunciation. 

NEW  Contextual  Formation™  feature  uses  real-world  simulations 
to  give  you  the  benefits  you  need  to  succeed. 

NEW  Adaptive  Recall™  Language  feature  tracks  progress  to 
reinforce  your  strengths  and  revisit  needs. 

NEW  Milestone  feature  lets  you  try  out  your  new  language 
knowledge  in  real-life  simulations. 

IMPROVED  Intuitive,  sequential  learning  makes  every  lesson 
count  and  build  progressively. 


Makes  a  great  gift! 


Level  1 

Regularly  £2O9^r0 

now  $188.10 


Level  1  &  2 

Regularly  1339^3 

now  $305.10 


Best  Value! 
Level  1.  2  &  3 

Regularly  £499^)0 

now  $449.10 


Buy  with  confidence  from  Rosetta  Stone? 

We  offer  a  six-month  money-back  guarantee  when  you  buy  directly  from  us. 
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The  fastest  way  to  learn  a  language.  Guaranteed." 


(800)  306-7179 


RosettaStone.com/hmsll7 
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[Criticism] 

THE  KINDNESS 
OF  STRANGERS 


By  Robin  Fox,  from  an  essay  in  the  September/ 
October  issue  of  Society.  Fox  is  a  professor  of  social 
theory  at  Rutgers  and  the  author,  most  recently,  0/ Par- 
ticipant Observer:  Memoir  of  a  Transatlantic  Life. 
His  "Human  Nature  and  Human  Rights"  appeared 
in  the  April  2001  issue  0/ Harper's  Magazine. 


S, 


'ince  Laocoon's  warning  to  his  fellow  Trojans 
went  so  tragically  unheeded,  the  course  of  history 
has  been  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  ungrateful  na- 
tions which,  despite  the  misery  that  stemmed  from 
their  inability  to  govern  their  own  affairs,  bitterly 
resented  and  actively  resisted  the  finn  and  forceful 
help  of  others.  The  stranger's  gift  of  peace,  order, 
and  prosperity  is  less  welcome  to  us  than  the  death 
chaos,  and  poverty  that  are  our  own  doing.  For  in 
the  end  they  are  our  own,  and  that  is  what  matters 
to  us.  Like  tniculent  adolescents,  we  do  not  want  to 
be  told  how  to  do  things  or  have  them  done  for  us; 
we  want  to  make  our  own,  even  fatal,  mistakes. 
We  will  take  what  we  can  use  from  what  is  offered, 
but  we  want,  at  last,  to  do  it  ourselves:  to  manage 
our  own  lives,  however  badly.  The  main  thing 
about  the  stranger,  after  all,  is  that  he  is  strange.  He 
is  not  like  us;  he  will  never  understand  us.  Our 
greatest  fear,  perhaps  because  the  possibility  is  of- 
ten so  seductive,  is  that  we  will  become  like  him 
and  lose  our  selves.  The  stranger's  gift  never  comes 
without  strings,  and  we  do  not  want  to  be  tied. 


We  of  the  post-Enlightenment  Anglophone 
West  are  among  the  most  earnest  of  the  givers.  We 
are  not,  like  our  medieval  Catholic  ancestors,  re- 
ally proponents  of  the  Crusade  and  the  holy  war 
against  the  heathen.  We  are  at  heart  Protestant 
missionaries.  We  want  to  bring  the  good  news 
and  the  benefits  of  civilization  to  the  benighted 
of  the  earth.  And  if  they  don't  want  it,  then  like 
Protestant  parents,  and  entirely  for  their  own 
good  of  course,  we  must  sternly  make  them  accept 
it.  Certainly,  we  hoped  to  make  profits  and  attain 
political  power  in  the  process,  but  these  were 
small  prices  the  benighted  had  to  pay  for  the  in- 
comparable gifts  we  had  to  offer.  Critics  of  colo- 
nialism miss  the  point  if  all  they  see  is  the  profits 
and  the  power.  Our  civilizing  mission  was,  and  still 
is,  as  dear  to  us  as  the  jihad  is  to  Muslims.  Even 
when  it  is  not  Protestantism  per  se  that  we  are  of- 
fering, it  is  the  children  of  the  Protestant  Ethic  that 
we  know  as  democracy,  liberty,  equality,  and  the 
free  market.  Our  learned  men  tell  us  we  are  the 
foreordained  bearers  of  a  truth  so  fundamental 
that  with  its  triumph  history  will  come  to  an  end, 
there  being  nothing  left  for  mankind  to  nehieve. 
If  this  is  so,  how  can  the  benighted  so  stubborn- 
ly, and  even  violently,  refuse  our  gift  of  a  free  leg 
up  onto  the  stage  of  world  history? 

There  is  no  question  that  we  went  into  Iraq  to 
defend  our  oil  interests:  that,  at  least,  was  the  ra- 
tional part.  But  the  holy  warriors  of  the  White 
House  saw  a  far  greater  opportunity.  They  could 
plant  the  banner  of  liberal  democracy  in  the  heart 
land  of  Arab  totalitarianism,  and  thus  change  the 
world  for  the  better.  To  do  this  was  to  collaborate 
with  the  inevitable  progress  of  mankind — a  sure 
winner  of  a  policy.  We  would  simply  give  the  in- 
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evitable  progress  .1  friendly  shove  in  the  right  di- 
re(  tion.  The  "Iraqi  People"  (muc  h  invoked)  would 
greet  us  as  liberators  and  gratefully  accept  our  gift 
Hi  free  elections.  I  low  could  they  possibly  1 
the  sa\  agery  oi  Saddam  and  the  hegemony  of  the 
brutes  oi  Baath?  ( )n<  e  rid  oi  these  monsters,  the 
"Iraqi  People"  like  people  everywhere,  .is  "lovers 
.'I  freedom"  would  set  up  .1  representative 
democracy  modeled  on  our  own.  Ballot  boxes  and 
purple  finger  paint  would  be  provided,  political  par- 
1  ies  would  be  tree  to  form,  the  press  would  be  un- 
restric  ted.  I  his  model  democ  ra<  \  would  stand  as 
.1  rebuke  and  an  example  10  the  monstrous  regimes 
in  the  Middle  East,  which  would  gradually  su< 
cumb  to  the  same  happ\  laie.  What  is  more,  it 
would  he  an  Arab  democracy,  thus  saving  the 
Arabs  from  the  embarrassment  of  Israel  being  the 
only  democ  ratic  state  in  the  region.  Since  democ- 
ra(  ies  an-  inherently  peaceful,  the  more  of  them 
in  the  region  the  better,  and  the  better  fot  out  "na 
t  ional  security."  And  above  all,  as  the  guarantors 
ol  this  liberal  delink  rati(  paradise,  we  would  have 


a  continuing  benign  influenc  e  in  the  area,  which 
would,  incidentally .  prote<  1  our  oil  interests 

For  the  missionaries  this  was  a  chance  too  ^<<\\ 
io  be  missed.  Saddam's  regime  was  ripe  foi  the 
plucking.  There  was  no  w.i\  its  .mm  could  stand 
up  10  the  superior  Western  forces,  and  once  the 
.mm  was  disbanded,  the  criminals  tried,  and"d< 
Baathification"  completed,  the  grateful  heed 
"Pei  iple  oj  Iraq"  would  take  it  from  there.  1  be\ 
would  wed  help  and  firm  guidance  from  the  mis- 
sionaries, of  course.  they  would  make  mistakes, 
and  there  would  be  all  the  baggage  of  dictatorship 
to  unpack,  hut  it  had  been  done  in  Japan  and 
(.  ietmain  with  Startling  success  (both  totalh  mis 
leading  examples,  as  it  happens),  win  not  in  Iraq? 

I  0  suggest  otherw  ise,  said  (  reorge  W.  Bush,  was 
to  suggest  that  the  "Iraqi  People"  were  inherent 
In  11 1*  apable  of  "freedom  and  dem<  k  rat  \  "  1  hat  was 
to  be  condescending  and  colonialist.  Everyone 
i  \  erywhere  wanted  these  benefits,  and  onl\  wk  ked 
regimes  prevented  them  fri  im  realizing  these  uni 
versal  human  goals,  toward  which,  we  must  not 
forget,  mankind  was  in 
evitably  evolving  anyway . 


lboe.nl 

IF  THE  DEAD 
CAME  RACK 


|!\  Robert  Pinsky,  from  his  collection  Gulf  Musk,  published 
tins  IliII  b\  I  ,11  nn  ,  Straus  and  G iroux.  An  earlier  version  oj  the 
poem  appeared  in  the  January  /February  2005  issue  oj  The 
Amet  ic  an  Pi  ietr\  Review. 


What  it  the  i.\c,K\  came  back  not  only 
In  the  shape  of  your  skull  your  mouth  your  bands 
I  he  voice  inside  your  mouth  the  voice  inside 
Your  skull  the  words  in  your  ears  the  work  in  your  hands. 
What  it  they  came  ba<  k  not  onl\  in  surnames 
Nicknames,  names  ,>!  dead  settlement  shtetl  pueblo 

Not  onl\  in  C  Hies  tabled  01  condemned  also  countless  dc,\A 

Peoples  languages  pantheons  stupidities  aits. 

As  we  too  in  turn  come  back  not  only  occulted 

In  legends  like  the  c  onquerors'  guilty  whisperings  about 

I  title  People  or  Old  <.  )nes  and  not  only  in  Indian  angles 

t.  M  the  c  ow  bo\  's  eyes  and  cheeks  the  Dakota  molecules 

Ol  his  body  and  acquired  antibodies,  and  in  the  lymphatic 
Marshes  where  your  little  reed  boat  floats  nu  lies 
Above  the  mud  of  oblivion  *, )  foundling  in  legends 
I  be  dead  who  know  the  future  require  a  blood  offering 
(  >i  your  one  hand  accuses  the  other  both  lacking  any 
S.n.  iilke  lot  the  engendering  appetites  ol  the  dead. 
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am  not  caricaturing  this  position. 
1  hose  who  would  see  the  ideology  as  a 

cynical  covet  tor  the  anus  industry, 
1  lalliburton,  and  Big  Oil  are  missing 
what  is  truly  at  issue  here,  .i\^\  what  is 
much  more  frightening.  The  colonial 
powers  always  look  out  tor  then  eco 
nomk  andstrategic  interests;  it  would 
be  foolish  ol  them  not  to.  Put  they 
ha\  e  also  always  believed  the  "<  i\  iliz 
ing  mission"  to  be  just  ,iv  important. 
This  was  instilled  partly  by  religion — 
bringing  Christianity  to  the  heathen — 
but  was  also  seen  as  an  end  in  itself:  the 
production  ot  an  industrial,  peaceful, 
democratic  (sometimes  socialist)  world. 
As  Moieties  evolved  from  military 
to  industrial  institutions,  so  would 
pe.ue  and  democracy  spread  around 
the  globe.  Free-trade  advocates  repeat 
it  today:  (be  more  we  aie  dependent  on 
each  other  through  trade,  the  less  1  ike - 
h  will  we  be  to  fight  each  other.  I  rade 
requires  the  rule  of  law  ,  the  rule  of  law 
promotes  democ  racy,  and  democrac  ies 
don't  fight  each  other  we  know  the 
logic.  This  is  the  fundamental  belief 
of  the  missionaries.  We  have  a  pre- 
cious gift  that  we  can  give  the  nations 

I  'l  the  world,  and  whether  they  want  it 
or  not,  we  are  going  to  gi\  e  it  to  them. 

II  ihe\  think  tbe\  don't  want  it,  then 
they  must  be  re-educated,  with  force  it 
nee  css.m ,  to  realize  that  they  do.  1  lis- 
tory  is  going  to  end  in  universal  liber- 
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ing  the  Boardwalk  ( 2006) ,  by  Lisa  Sanditz,  was  exhibited  last  year  at  ACME. ,  in  Los  Angeles. 


al  democracy,  so  they  might  as  well  learn  to  co- 
operate with  the  inevitable. 

The  problem  for  liberal  and  radical  critics  of 
Bushism  in  the  West  is  that  they  really  believe  this 
too.  It  is  no  longer  fashionable  to  think  that  some 
form  of  communism  or  socialism  will  be  the  in- 
evitable end  product,  but  some  kind  of  democra- 
tic open  society  is  seen  as  the  only  alternative  for 
the  decolonized  peoples  of  the  world.  It  is  hard  to 
find  any  fervent  postcolonialist  who  will  agree 
that,  having  thrown  off  the  imperial  yoke,  the 
ex-colonial  peoples  should  be  free  to  choose  dic- 
tatorship, theocracy,  tribalism,  nepotism,  cli- 
toridectomy,  or  the  rule  of  warlords.  Respect  for 
"indigenous  cultures"  goes  only  so  far.  The  left- 
liberals  assume  as  fervently  as  the  Bushites  that 
people  everywhere  aspire  to  a  state  of  liberal  demo- 
cratic polity  where  human  rights  and  the  rights  of 
women  will  be  assured  and  tolerance  and  reli- 
gious freedom  will  be  institutionalized.  It  is  ti » 
their  constant  embarrassment  that  this  doe-  not 
happen,  and  fifty  years  later  the  excuse  that  the 


failure  lies  in  the  pernicious  aftereffects  of  colo- 
nialism is  wearing  thin;  they  do  not  really  believe 
it  themselves.  (They  have  substituted  neocolo- 
nialism, neoliberalism,  globalization,  transna- 
tional corporations.)  But  the  alternative  is  hard  to 
bear  for  the  progressive  mentality  that  assumes 
we  can  indeed  write  our  own  script  and  exclude 
all  those  factors  of  "human  nature"  that  seem  so 
stubbornly  to  resist  our  enlightened  blandishments. 
Against  this  naive  optimism  of  the  missionaries 
of  whatever  stripe,  we  can  set  an  opj 
is  historical  and  what  we  might  call  naturalistic. 
Ir  sees  that  the  institutions  we  so  prize  are  n 
product  of  a  freedom-loving  human 
result  of  many  centuries  <  >f  effi  >rt  I 
man  nature.  However  desirable  ti  i 
are  not  natural  t<  i  us.  We  maintain  thei 
stant  vigilance  and  the 
nomic,  political,  legal 
have  taken  literally  thou   ■  • . 
place.  In  England  universal  sufi  r  un- 

til 1928,  when  women  un  I  ly  in- 


[Amendment] 

RESTRICTIONS 
SHOULD  APPLY 

By  Alexander  Swartwout,  from  "On  American 
Monorchism,"  in  the  March  issue  oj  Foui  I 

n 

V  Comprehensive  understanding  oi  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Electoral  College  certainly  quali- 
ties a  citizen  to  the  rare  status  of  Upstanding;  but 
we  as  Americans  are  all  equals  in  that  we  know  '  u  >\\ 
raffles,  drawings,  sweepstakes,  and  giveaways  op- 
erate. The  entrant  submits  his  name,  or  has  it 
submitted  tor  him  unwittingly.  (Why  we  don't 
register  our  voters  the  way  we  compile  our  mar- 
keting rolls  is  a  question  tor  a  higher  authority.)  The 
entrant  then  wins  or  loses,  based  on  a  combinatii  >n 
ot  chance  factors:  which  caller  he  was,  his  Social 
Security  number,  how  persuasive  was  his  css.iy 
And  the  sponsor  ot  the  contest — be  it  General 
Electric,  Publishers  Clearing  House,  or  the  local 
clergy — confirms  that  the  winner  is  nor  an  em- 
ployee, officer,  shareholder,  or  relative  oi  any  of  these, 
before  his  random  victory  is  made  real. 

It  the  Presidency  were  nin  by  the  same  common- 
sensical  rules  as  a  fruit-basket  giveaway,  neither 
George  W.  Bush  nor  Hillary  Clinton  would  be  al- 
lowed to  take  the  seat,  even  //  one  of  their  names 
was  drawn  first  from  the  tumbler.  It  we  think  it 
generally  righr  and  fair  that  the  game  show  may  not 
give  a  trip  to  Fiji  to  the  producer's  niece,  why  don't 
we  think  the  same  about  the  Presidency?  The  prin- 
ciple of  it,  anyway,  was  the  impetus  behind  our  very 
foundation.  Bur  we  have  done  better  at  writing 
the  rules  ot  sweepstakes  than  living  by  principles. 
The  creeping  monarchism  of  the  American  ex- 
ecutiveship  may  even  bite  both  ways,  albeit  soft- 
ly. The  Clintons  and  the  Bushes  both  maintain  a 
sense  ot  entitlement  thar  must  make  them  utterly 
insufferable  dinner  guests.  In  the  case  of  George  W. 
Bush,  however,  his  woeful  maintenance  ot  the 
government  has  likely  scuttled  his  brother's  own 
conviction  that  the  office  is  owed  to  him  next. 
Nor  for  reasoning  with  a  democratic  scheme,  of 
course,  but  more  because  Jeb  sees  clearly  that  such 
a  power  grab  may  provoke  revolutionary  senti- 
ments; after  one  Bush  has  so  bungled  the  job  of 
King,  the  plebes  would  surely  he  restless  about  a 
namesake  flexing  his  entitlement.  Better  for  the 
Bushes  to  let  the  Clintons  reign  until  the  de- 
creasingly  potent  public  memory  has  cleared  Mr. 
Bush  Junior  ot  his  many  crimes  and  numerous 
shortcomings,  and  remembers  him  as  fondly,  and 
falsely,  as  it  has  lately  remembered  Mr.  Ford. 


eluded.  In  the  United  Slates  it  was  only  after  the 

Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  thai  we  can  he  said  to 
have  .u  hieved  true  democracy.  Far  from  being  a 
tact  ot  human  nature,  the  voluntary  ceding  of  pow- 
er after  elections,  the  basic  feature  ot  liberal  democ- 
rac  y,  a<  tually  flies  in  the  fiac  e  of  nature.  It  is  self- 
evident  ly  absurd.  Our  political  opponents  are 
always  disreputable  and  their  ace  ession  to  power 
will  be  the  ruin  ot  the  country.  Listen  to  the  rhe- 
toric  of  campaigns:  allowing  the  opponents  to  take 
over  amounts  to  almost  criminal  malfeasance.  Yet 
that  is  what  we  do  after  a  mere  counting  ot  heads — 
cede  control  to  the  villains  and  incompetents. 

The  cynic  will  say  that  we  allow  this  to  happen 
only  because  we  know  there  is  no  real  difference 
between  political  parties  in  these  systems,  and  so 
we  join  in  a  conspiracy  of  the  willing  t.o  take  our 
ruins.  Even  so,  this  willingness  that  we  take  for 
granted  is  an  amazing,  unusual,  and  fragile  thing. 
Out  Western  democracies  still  struggle  with  nepo- 
tism and  corruption  whose  energetic  persistence 
should  tell  us  something.  How  could  we  believe 
then  that  we  could  walk  into  a  country  like  Iraq 
and  do  in  a  few  months,  or  even  a  few  years,  or 
even  several  decades,  what  millennia  had  failed  to 
evolve  spontaneously?  Because  the  "Iraqi  People," 
like  everyone  else,  "loved  freedom"? 

For  a  start,  there  are  no  "Iraqi  People."  The 
phrase  is  pure  rhetotic.  Iraq  as  a  "nation"  (like 
the  "nation"  ot  Kuwait)  was  devised  by  the  com- 
passes and  protractors  of  Gertrude  Bell  when  the 
British  and  French  divided  up  the  Middle  East 
after  World  War  I.  We  know  well  enough  the 
ethnic-religious  division  into  Kurd,  Sunni,  and 
Shiite.  But  what  is  not  understood  is  that  Iraq,  like 
the  other  countties  of  the  region,  still  stands  at  i 
level  of  social  evolution  whete  the  family,  clan, 
tribe,  and  sect  command  major  allegiance,  and  the 
idea  of  the  individual  autonomous  votet,  neces- 
sary and  commonplace  in  our  own  systems,  is 
totally  foreign,  and  would  not  make 
sense  to  the  "average  Ahmed." 


I 


received  a  call  in  2003  from  a  New  Ymk  Times 
repi  uter,  John  Tierney,  who  was  baffled  by  what  he 
disci  >vered  in  his  Baghdad  hotel.  Each  week  there 
was  a  lavish  wedding  in  the  dining  room  and  ball- 
n  ><  mi.  It  looked  very  Western  until  he  discovered 
that  the  bride  and  groom  were  inevitably  cousins, 
and,  mote  than  that,  they  were  most  often  pater- 
nal parallel  first  cousins,  as  the  jatgon  has  it;  they 
wete  the  children  of  two  brothers,  and  if  they  were 
not  that  close,  then  the  btide  was  usually  from 
the  same  paternal  clan  as  the  groom.  Occasional- 
ly, a  woman  from  the  mothet's  paternal  clan  was 
married,  as  in  the  case  of  Saddam  Hussein.  When 
questioned  about  this,  the  young  people  told  the 
reporter,  "Of  course  we  marry  a  cousin.  What 
would  you  have  us  do,  marry  a  stranger?  We  can- 
not trust  strangers."  Such  a  system  of  close-cousin 
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fi  ANIMAL  ADVOCACY  AROUND  THE  WORLD 
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™R  EVERY  COAT  THAT  GETS  A  FUR  COLLAR 
WIRE'S  ANOTHER  COAT  THAT  LOSES  ONE. 

p'ease  join  us  in  stopping  the  senseless  slaughter  of  animals 

for  fur-trimmed  clothing.  Consumers  should  know  that  fur  trim 

comes  from  animals,  not  scraps.  Please  support  our  efforts 

by  sending  your  tax-deductible  contributions  to  Priscilla  Feral, 

President,  Friends  of  Animals,  777  Post  Road,  Darien,  CT  06820 

(203)  656-1522  or  visit  us  online  at  www.friendsofanimals.org 


I 


I 
1 
I 


"Untitled  8,"  from  the  series  Time  after  Time:  Exploding  Flowers  &  Other  Matters,  by  (  >n  ( tersht,  whose  work  was  on 
view  in  July  at  the  Jewish  Museum,  in  New  York  City. 


marriage,  the  commonest  form  of  preferred  mar- 
riage in  Arab  society,  literally  keeps  the  marriage 
in  the  family.  These  groups  are  inward-looking 
and  suspicious  of  strangers.  It  is  the  "Mafia  solution" 
to  life:  never  go  against  the  family.  Trust  is  only  pos- 
sible, ultimately,  between  close  relatives,  and 
preferably  those  of  the  paternal  clan.  The  idea  of 
voluntarily  doing  anything  tor  strangers  has  to  be 
worked  at.  It  is  another  of  those  things  we  in  West- 
ern democracies  do  every  day  without  thought.  It 
is  "human  nature"  for  us.  We  give  large  sums  of  our 
money  to  complete  strangers  to  distribute  to  oth- 
er strangers  for  purposes  often  unknown  to  us. 


This  is  taxation.  It  is  everywhere  hated,  but  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  run  a  complex  society.  We 
trust  strangers  to  do  things  absolutely  essential  to 
our  lives  and  welfare.  We  take  it  for  granted  they 
will  do  them:  they  are  doing  their  jobs.  But  this  is 
as  foreign  to  much  of  the  world  as  our  odd  accep- 
tance  of  the  relinquishment  of  power.  And  to  that 
same  world  it  borders  on  the  immoral  as  well  as  the 
insane.  In  those  places  where  the  state  cannot  be 
trusted  with  the  welfare  of  individuals,  they  turn 
to  the  older  and  wiser  certainty  of  kinship. 

When  there  was  no  electricity  in  Baghdad,  the 
reason  was  that  as  soon  as  copper  cable  was  laid, 
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the  Iraqis  came  out  in  the  night  and  stole  it.  Cop- 
per brought  a  good  price.  When  the  troops  ex- 
postulated with  those  caught  and  tried  to  make 
them  see  that  their  theft  was  against  the  "Iraqi 
People,"  the  indignant  thieves  demanded  to  know 
who  these  "Iraqi  People"  were  who  stood  between 
them  and  the  feeding  of  their  starving  families. 
They  were  responsible  not  for  some  mythical  Iraqi 
People  but  for  their  kin:  their  cousins  who  were 
their  spouses.  The  few  ambulances  in  Baghdad 
cannot  function  properly  to  get  the  injured  from 
bombings  to  the  hospitals.  The  armed  clansmen 
of  the  injured  commandeer  the  ambulances  and 
turn  out  the  unrelated  wounded.  Firelights  often 
break  out  between  armed  groups  competing  for  the 
ambulances.  Remember  the  graphic  scene  in 
Lawrence  of  Arabia  when  the  tribal  chief  Auda, 
played  by  Anthony  Quinn,  is  told  he  should  join 
in  the  attack  on  the  Turks  in  Aqaba  for  the  sake 
of  "the  Arabs."  "What  tribe  is  that?"  he  asks.  He 
recites  the  tribes  he  knows,  but  demands  to  know 
what  tribe  is  "the  Arabs"  that  he  should  sacrifice 
for  them.  "The  English"  he  understands  as  a  tribe 
he  can  ally  with  against  his  enemies,  including  the 
Turks  if  it  suits  him.  Thus  some  of  the  sheikhs  in 
Anbar  ally  with  the  Americans  against  Al  Qae- 
da  and  its  allies  if  it  suits  them.  But  their  and 
Auda's  sole  concern  is  with  their  tribal  advan- 
tage. This  was  Auda's  highest  moral  imperative. 
And  Auda  loved  freedom  above  all  other  things. 
If  this  tribal  "mentality"  is  closer  to  the  de- 
fault system  of  human  nature  than  is  our  cher- 
ished individualistic  democracy,  then  we  ignore 
its  appeal  at  our  peril.  The  marriage  of  close 
cousins  may  appear  to  us  backward,  unhygienic, 
or  immoral,  but  it  is  the  pattern  that  has  domi- 
nated the  world  until  fairly  recently.  If  we  could 
get  into  God's  memory,  we  would  find  that  the 
majority  of  marriages  throughout  history  have 
been  with  close  cousins.  In  the  West  we  had  to 
move  from  tribalism,  through  empire,  feudalism, 
mercantile  capitalism,  and  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution to  reach  our  present  state  of  fragile 
democracy  (shrugging  off  communism  and  fas- 
cism along  the  way).  We  were  helped  in  the 
shedding  of  dominant  kinship  groups  by  the  rel- 
ative individualism  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
with  their  emphasis  on  the  independent  nuclear 
family,  and  then  by  Christian  monogamy  and 
the  banning  of  cousin  marriages  by  the  Church. 
And  we  had  to  do  it  by  our  own  efforts,  to  pull 
ourselves  up  by  the  social  bootstraps,  to  make  it 
stick.  We  have  seen  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Spain  how  fragile  this  really  is.  Russia  never  did 
make  it.  France  is  always  problematic.  Latin 
America  and  the  Balkans  continue  to  be  a  mess. 
But  in  making  this  move  we  had  to  change 
the  entire  communalistic,  ritualistic,  kinship- 
dominated  society  that  is  natural  to  us.  We  had 
to  transform  "nepotism"  and  "corruption"  from 


tribal  virtues  into  criminal  offenses,  and  we  have 
to  keep  at  it  all  the  time.  I  live  in  New 
Jersey  and  I  stare  into  the  pit. 


JLhe 


.he  future  is  hypothetical.  The  old  formula  "no 
bourgeoisie,  no  democracy"  still  holds.  What  in- 
dependent professional  class  there  was  in  Iraq, 
with  its  need  for  the  rule  of  law  to  guarantee  con- 
tracts, was  destroyed  by  Saddam.  It  is  something 
we  cannot  re-create  with  any  amount  of  aid  or 
surges,  nor  can  we  force  it  upon  the  "Iraqi  People." 
The  price  of  failure,  says  Bush,  is  too  high.  But  fail- 
ure was  written  all  over  this  enterprise  from  the 
start.  The  goals  set,  beyond  the  toppling  of  Sad- 
dam, were  impossible,  and  the  real  mystery  is  why 
our  leaders  ever  thought  they  could  be  achieved. 
The  administration  may,  by  increased  force  and 
bribery  (the  "Iraqi  People"  understand  both  very 
well),  patch  up  some  kind  of  "order"  for  a  while. 
But  it  cannot  create  the  whole  civil  infrastructure 
and  the  sea  change  of  values  that  underpin  a  func- 
tioning liberal  democracy.  To  do  that  you  have  to 
turn  tribesmen  into  citizens. 

These  White  House  children  of  the  Protestant 
Ethic  should  understand  how  hard  won  is  the 
open  society  we  live  in,  how  much  it  is  the  work 
of  centuries  of  struggle  and  suffering,  how  fragile 
it  is,  and  how  we  had  to  do  it  for  ourselves .  Our 
fundamentalist  Islamic  opponents  have  on  their 
side  the  atavistic  attractions  of  the  closed  society, 
and  we  should  take  them  at  least  as  seriously  as 
they  take  us.  Before  we  try  to  make  them  over  in 
our  image,  we  should  remember  how  unnervingly 
recent  was  our  own  makeover,  and  act  with  be- 
coming humility  and  caution.  A  helping  hand  here 
and  there  may  not  be  amiss,  but  we  should  nev- 
er be  surprised  at  the  rejection  of  the  stranger's  gift. 


[Branding] 

TARGET  AUDIENCE 


From  a  summary  of  recommendations  in  Enlisting 
Madison  Avenue:  The  Marketing  Approach  to 
Earning  Popular  Support  in  Theaters  of  Operation, 
a  21 1  -page  report  released  in  July  by  the  RAND  Cor- 
poration's National  Defense  Research  Institute,  un- 
der a  $400,000  contract  with  the  United  States  Joint 
Forces  Command. 


DEVELOP  MEANINGFUL  AND  SALIENT  END  S  I  \  I  I 
Positioning  is  a  business  tool  used  to  create 
product  identities  that  are  meaning!  il  and 
salient  in  the  consumer  marketplace.  The 
essence  of  positioning  is  the  promise  i  brand 
makes  regarding  what  consumers  will  achieve 
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by  using  the  brand.  Perspectives  should  be 
sought  from  the  indigenous  population  and  in- 
corporated into  U.S.  shaping  initiatives.  This 
positioning  will  then  serve  .is  a  platform  from 
which  consistent  messages  can  be  launched, 

KNOW  THE  TARGET  AUDIENCE.  The  U.S.  military 
should  adopt  the  business  strategy  of  segmentation 
and  targeting,  based  on  individuals'  levels  of  anti- 
cipated support  tor  coalition  operations. 

UNDERSTAND  KEY  BRANDING  CONCEITS.  While  the 
term  brand  often  refers  to  a  product  name  (e.g., 
Lexus),  it  is  more  importantly  construed  as  a  col- 
lection of  perceptions  in  the  minds  of  consumers 
(e.g.,  expensive,  luxury,  Japanese,  and  so  on). 
Virtually  every  organization  or  entity  has  a  brand 
identity.  The  U.S.  military  is  no  different. 

I  PI  ATE  THE  U.S.  MILITARY  BRAND  TO  REEI  I  I  I 
OPERATIONAL  REALITIES.  Brand  identities  rarely 
last  forever,  and  a  given  product  may  require  .1 
brand  update  to  fit  new  competitive  environments. 

SYNCHRONIZE  THE  U.S.  OPERATIONAL  PORTFOLIO. 
The  business  practice  of  strategically  synchroniz- 
ing brand  actions  so  they  convey  a  single  and 
clear  message  to  target  audiences  affords  another 
valuable  lesson.  If  the  U.S.  military  opts  for  a  new 
brand  identity,  it  should  seek  to  synchronize  all  its 
actions  and  messages  around  that  identity. 

SYNCHRONIZE  THE  U.S.  MILITARY  WORKFORCE.  Busi- 
ness practices  that  help  align  customer-service 
actions  with  the  intended  brand  identity  can  ben- 
efit the  U.S.  military.  These  practices  include 
creating  a  brand-driven  organization,  addressing 
civilian  complaints  quickly,  and  carefully  select- 
ing and  training  U.S.  personnel  who  conduct  ne- 
gotiations with  indigenous  counterparts. 

MAKE  INFORMED  DECISIONS.  Products  that  arc- 
thought  to  be  superior  from  a  business  standpoint 
but  fail  to  meet  customer  needs  court  failure.  The 
U.S.  military  should  seek  to  tailor  activities  around 
projects  that  meet  civilian  priorities.  The  coalition 
can  apply  a  similar  approach  to  understanding 
indigenous  perspectives  regarding  use  of  force  and 
tolerance  of  civilian  casualties. 

MONITOR  OUTCOMES.  Businesses  frequently  con- 
duct surveys  to  monitor  satisfaction  levels.  Cus- 
tomer advisory  boards  and  complaint  lines  provide 
additional  avenues  tor  customer  feedback.  Coali- 
tion forces  can  use  these  techniques  to  gauge  at- 
titudes toward  U.S.  force  actions  and  to  determine 
ways  to  modify  efforts  to  increase  popular  support. 

HARNESS  THE  TOWER  OF  INFLUENCERS.  Businesses 
strive  to  harness  the  power  of  influencers  and 


word  of  mouth  in  their  marketing  efforts.  The  U.S. 
military  should  harness  the  influencing  power  ol 
indigenous  government  employees  and  security 
forces  by  having  them  blog  about  their  views  re- 
garding coalition  forces.  The  military  might  fur- 
ther consider  enhancing  the  Internet  access  of 
indigenous  populations  via  distribution  of  cheap 
and  durable  Wi-Fi -capable  laptops  and  by  spon- 
soring Wi-Fi  clouds  around  U.S.  operating  bases. 

ACHIEVE  CIVILIAN  SATISFACTION.  Customer  satis- 
fa<  1  ion  refers  to  the  level  of  fulfillment  consumers 
experience  after  using  a  product  or  service.  Civil- 
ians who  live  in  areas  where  U.S.  and  coalition 
forces  are  conducting  stability  operations  have  a 
choice  to  make  in  terms  of  which  side  they  sup- 
port (or  refuse  to  support).  The  management  of  ex- 
pectations plays  a  prominent  role  in  achieving 
customer  satisfaction.  The  promises  a  business 
makes  create  high  customer  expectations,  which, 
in  turn,  increase  the  levels  needed  to  achieve  cus- 
tomer satisfaction.  Unfulfilled  promises  create 
disappointed  customers.  The  U.S.  military  should 
be  wary  of  making  promises  to  civilian  populations. 
This  warning  includes  creating  the  expectation  of 
an  improved  standard  of  living. 


[Reminiscence] 

POLAR  DISORDER 


From  an  interview  fry  Nicholas  Johnson  with  "Nero," 
an  independent  contractor  who  has  worked  in  Antarc- 
tica,  Iraq,  and  Afghanistan.  Nero  and  Johnson  were 
colleagues  several  years  ago  at  McMurdo  Station  in 
Antarctica.  Johnson  posted  the  interview  this  spring  to 
Big  Dead  Place,  the  website  he  edits  about  Antarctica. 


NICHOLAS  JOHNSON:  How  long  have  you 
been  contracting? 

NERO:  When  1  was  nineteen,  I  was  working  as  a 
busboy  at  a  Mexican  restaurant  in  Denver.  One 
night  the  waitresses  were  talking  about  some  men 
who  had  just  walked  into  the  bar:  "They  came 
from,  like,  Antarctica!  They  worked  down  there 
and,  like,  go  back  and  forth  and,  like,  travel  all 
over.  Oh,  my  God,  they  are,  like,  so  brave!"  I  in- 
quired and  was  offered  a  job  washing  pots  and 
pans.  That  was  over  thirteen  years  ago.  Since 
then,  1  have  spent  about  tour  years  in  Antarctica 
working  multiple  jobs.  Other  than  a  short  stint  at 
the  South  Pole,  most  of  my  time  was  at  McMur- 
do Station.  The  contract  that  followed  was  Iraq, 
where  1  spent  about  a  year  and  a  half.  Currently 
I'm  in  Afghanistan. 
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JOHNSON:  You  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  Antarctica. 
Why  did  you  stop  contracting  there  and  go  to  Iraq? 

NERO:  When  I  first  went  down,  McMurdo  was 
still  like  a  fire-swept  mining  town,  full  of  rust, 
canvas,  and  barefoot  hillbillies  playing  fiddles  in 
their  tents.  It  was  a  portrait  of  struggle,  of  the  odd 
and  the  rustic.  Strange  events  blossomed  without 
scripts  in  a  landscape  of  decay,  dirty  machines,  and 
whiskey-soaked  mustaches.  Men  were  piled  into 
old  military  tents  on  the  side  of  the  mountains  far 
from  the  heart  of  the  town.  It  was  the  only  place 
I  had  been  where  at  night  you  lulled  yourself  to 
sleep  pretending  that  the  noise  of  half  a  dozen 
men  whacking  off  was  actually  a  group  of  thirsty 
dogs  lapping  at  a  water  bowl.  As  cum-soaked  socks 
hit  the  floor  with  gentle  thuds,  the  heavy  breath- 
ing was  followed  by  the  click  of  Zippos,  and  I 
would  grab  my  blanket  for  comfort  in  the  darkness. 
Simple  pleasures:  watching  a  line  of  pale  white 
zombies  lined  up  at  Sunday  brunch  waiting  for  a 
slab  of  bloody  beef  to  be  hacked  from  the 
shoulder  clod  and  placed  on  their  plate.  A 
bearded  man  sits  alone  in  the  corner  with  a 
half  glass  of  milk  mumbling  words  unheard. 
We  had  stepped  back  in  time  to  a  place 
where  you  would  never  bring  your  mom  or 
your  sister — a  primate  working-class  culture 
in  the  harshest  of  environments.  Anything 
seemed  possible. 

But  as  the  years  went  by,  McMurdo 
morphed  into  Boulder,  Colorado — full  of 
mountain  bikes  and  bongos  and  penguin 
paintings.  A  delousing  had  replaced  the  raw 
and  the  real  with  gingerbread  crap  and  rain- 
bow-riding unicorns.  People  were  suddenly 
drinking  chai,  doing  yoga,  and  listening  to  the 
sounds  of  whales.  The  rust  was  removed,  the 
vehicles  replaced,  and  even  the  grubby  din- 
ing hall  ended  up  looking  like  a  ski  lodge. 
There  were  raves  and  disco  parties — it  was  as 
if  everyone  had  purchased  a  copy  of  Antarc- 
tica for  Dummies  and  followed  it  page  by  page. 
The  dudes  became  carabiner-on-my-coffee- 
mug,  North  Face  jacket-wearing,  I-knitted- 
my-own-hat  yuppies  while  the  lesbians  spilt 
their  menstrual  juices  on  their  guitars  at  the 
coffeehouse,  and  everyone  started  holding 
hands  and  singing  Carpenters  songs. 

Then  there  was  Raytheon.  It  took  the  town 
and  put  it  in  a  petri  dish  as  an  experiment. 
Management  was  forced  to  sit  around  in  white 
coats  with  microscopes  looking  for  the  virus- 
es and  discolorations.  These  coats  would  have 
collars  with  chains  that  extended  to  the 
mother  ship,  where  reports  were  expected  at 
least  five  times  a  day.  Someone  in  Denver 
who  drove  home  in  a  Lexus  with  an  I  BREAK 
FOR  PENGUINS  bumper  sticker  controlled  the 
puppet  show  on  the  ice.  This  Someone  in 


Denver  would  stop  at  Blockbuster  on  the  way 
home  and  rent  the  latest  Robin  Williams  movie. 
This  Someone  in  Denver  liked  Home  Depot  and 
decided  that  McMurdo,  too,  could  be  run  like  a 
corporate  giant.  A  new  level  of  idiocy  had  reached 
the  ice,  and  it  became  not  unusual  to  find  yourself 
watching  a  video  on  HOW  TO  WALK  CORRECTLY,  or 
being  forced  to  sign  a  contract  disallowing  the 
use  of  the  word  "vagina." 

And  the  winter — to  live  seven  months  with- 
out a  drop  of  sunlight,  trapped  in  a  small  town  at 
the  base  of  a  volcano.  Over  time,  the  cold  or  the 
lack  of  sunlight  creates  a  hormonal  imbalance: 
T3  syndrome,  or,  as  it  is  better  known,  "Going 
Toast."  Psychologists  have  found  that  after  a 
winter  in  Antarctica,  5  percent  of  the  people 
there  are  deemed  clinically  insane.  I  loved 
watching  people  fall  apart.  I  loved  falling  apart 
myself.  When  I  became  Toasty,  I  began  to  hold 
semi-decent  conversations  with  the  several 
mannequin  heads  in  my  room.  I  had  shaved  my 


[Poem] 

SELF-PORTRAIT  AT 
TWENTY  YEARS 

B>>  Roberto  Bolano,  from  the  Fall  issue  of The  Threepen- 
ny Review.  Bolano,  who  died  in  2003,  was  the  author  of 
three  collections  of  poetry  and  several  works  of  fiction , 
including  the  novels  The  Savage  Detectives,  published  in 
April  by  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  and  2666,  which  will 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  English  next  year.  Translated 
from  the  Spanish  by  Laura  Healy . 

I  set  off,  I  took  up  the  march  and  never  knew 

where  it  might  take  me.  I  went  full  of  fear, 

ray  stomach  dropped,  my  head  was  buzzing: 

I  think  it  was  the  icy  wind  of  the  dead. 

I  don't  know.  I  set  off,  I  thought  it  was  a  shame 

to  leave  so  soon,  but  at  the  same  time 

I  heard  that  mysterious  and  convincing  call. 

You  either  listen  or  you  don't,  and  I  listened 

and  almost  burst  out  crying:  a  terrible  sound, 

born  on  the  air  and  in  the  sea. 

A  sword  and  shield.  And  then, 

despite  the  fear,  I  set  off,  I  put  my  cheek 

against  death's  cheek. 

And  it  was  impossible  to  close  my  eye,-,  and  miss  seeing 

that  strange  spectacle,  slow  and  strange, 

though  fixed  in  such  a  swift  reality: 

thousands  of  guys  like  me,  baby-faced 

or  bearded,  but  Latin  American,  all  of  us, 

brushing  cheeks  with  death. 
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eyebrow--  off.  1  was  drinking  liquid  morphine 
with  someone  named  Big  Hand  George.  A  pair 
of  panties  belonging  to  my  friend's  girlfriend  lay 
under  my  bed  as  a  reminder  ot  my  corroded 
morals.  My  plan  to  disappear  from  station  and 
live  in  a  snow  cave  at  winter's  end  tell  through 
disastrously;  I  was  found  facedown  in  front  ot 
the  fridge  clutching  a  halt-eaten  five-pound 
summer  sausage.  The  employee  who  found  me 
helped  me  to  my  feet  and  said,  "Bro,  you  got  to 
go  home."  At  that  point  it  became  crystal-clear 
that  home  was  no  longer  Antarctica. 

JOHNSON:  Comparing  the  contracts,  why  do  you 
prefer  the  combat  zone  to  the  Antarctic  contract? 

NERO:  Remember  when  we  used  t<  discuss  going 
to  "the  hell"  of  the  Middle  East  while  we  sat  in  the 
bar  in  Antarctica?  We  talked  about  being  chained 
to  a  group  ot  scavengers,  dragging  giant  stones 
across  the  desert  with  men  on  camels  yelling  at  us 
to  get  down  as  rockets  flew  overhead  and  scorpions 
stung  at  our  heels.  To  take  a  bath  in  hot  oil  and 
shit  in  holes  in  the  sand.  The  war  zone  offered  a 
chance  to  experience  this  misery:  putting  myself 
in  bedlam  and  unknown  circumstances.  I  would 
watch  the  war  unfold  on  television  and  grow  jeal- 
ous that  there  were  people  over  there  experiencing 
this  moment  in  history  while  I  was  busy  shaking 
martinis  at  a  bar  in  Long  Beach.  War  was  hap- 
pening, and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  go.  Applica- 
tion after  application,  1  waited  for  the  call  hack. 

The  main  reason  the  war  zones  pull  people  in 
is  the  pay.  Antarctica  offered  nickels  and  dimes 
compared  to  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  Contracting 
allows  the  government  to  disperse  funds  in  a 
cloaked  fashion  and  to  stand  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  corporate  giants:  Raytheon,  Halliburton, 
Boeing,  Blackwater.  And  at  the  feet  ot  these  gi- 
ants scurry  the  smaller  contract  rats  that  feast  c  >n 
all  the  meat  and  bones  dropped  from  the  giants' 
table.  History  will  one  day  catch  up  to  the  scams, 
the  money  shuffles. 

I  enjoy  the  war-zone  contracts  more  because  so 
many  horrible  and  amazing  things  happen  in  war 
zones.  I  swam  in  Saddam's  swimming  pools  and 
hung  out  in  his  palaces.  I  shook  hands  with  Bush, 
lifted  body-filled  caskets  onto  trucks  with  a  fork- 
lift,  and  built  boxes  tor  those  killed  in  action.  1 
have  been  in  over  eighty  rocket  and  mortar  attacks 
and  watched  helicopters  blow  up  insurgents.  1 
have  shot  guns,  ridden  in  tanks,  flown  in  a  chop- 
per as  it  attacked  ground  forces.  1  have  been  rocked 
by  car  bombs,  been  involved  in  underground  booze 
operations,  sung  "Blue  Suede  Shoes"  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Kabul.  1  have  watched  them  pull  bloated 
bodies  from  the  Tigris.  I  have  said  good-bye  to 
somebody  who  was  dead  ten  minutes  later.  Antarc- 
tica prepared  me  for  the  war  zones,  bur  the  ice  is 
a  place  1  will  never  go  back  to. 


[Communique] 

ALL  THAT 
UGLY  STUFF 

B\  Hunter  S.  Thompson,  from  "Fear  &  Loathing: 

OX  )RRE(  T/(  )NS,  KETK'ACT/ONS,  APOL(  )- 
tillS,  COP-OUTS,  ETC.,"  a  1972  memo  to 
Rolling  Stone  editor  Jann  S  Wenner.  Thompson's 
reportage  during  trial  year  is  collected  in  Fear  and 
Loathing:  On  the  ( Campaign  Trail  72.  The  memo 
appears  m  Gonzo:  The  Life  ot  Hunter  S.  Thomp 
son,  (in  oral  biography  compiled  fry  Wenner  and  Corey 
Seymour,  published  this  U'H  by  Little,  Brown.  1:1  Ropo 
is  (  harks  Perry,  then  copy  chiej  oj  Rolling  Stone. 


F 

JL  oi 


or  various  reasons  that  probably  don't  mean 
slut  to  anybody  but  me,  I  want  to  get  straight — 
tor  the  record,  as  it  were — with  regard  to  some  of 
the  most  serious  oi  the  typographical  errors  that 
have  marred  the  general  style,  tone  6k  wisdom  of 
"Fear  cm  Loathing." 

1  have  tried  to  blame  various  individuals  in  the 
San  Francisco  office  for  these  things,  but  each 
time  we  trace  one  of  the  goddamn  things  back  to 
its  root,  it  turns  out  to  have  been  my  fault.  This 
is  mainly  because  I  never  seem  to  get  my  gibber- 
ish in  to  El  Ropo,  who  has  to  cope  with  it,  until 
the  crack  of  dawn  on  deadline  day — at  which 
time  I  have  to  get  him  out  of  bed  and  keep  him 
awake  by  means  of  ruses,  shocks,  and  warnings 
while  I  feed  my  freshly  typed  pages  into  the  Mojo 
Wire,  which  zaps  them  across  the  nation  to  El 
Ropo  at  the  rate  of  one  page  every  four  minutes. 

This  is  a  fantastic  machine,  and  I  carry  it  with 
me  at  all  times.  All  I  need  is  the  Mojo  Wire  and 
a  working  telephone  to  send  perfect  Xerox  copies 
ot  anything  I've  written  to  anybody  else  with  a 
Mojo  Wire  receiver — and  anybody  with  $50  a 
month  can  lease  one  ot  these  things.  Incredible. 
What  will  they  think  ot  next? 

The  only  real  problem  with  the  Mojo  Wire  is 
that  it  tends  to  miss  or  skip  a  line  every  once  in 
a  while,  especially  when  we  get  one  of  those  spot- 
ty phone  connections.  If  you're  playing  "New 
Speedway  Boogie"  in  the  same  room,  for  instance, 
the  Mojo  machine  will  pick  up  the  noise  and  gar- 
ble a  name  like  "Jackson"  so  badly  that  El  Ropo 
will  get  it  as  "Johnson" — or  "Jackalong" — or 
maybe  just  a  fuzzy  gray  blank. 

Which  would  not  be  a  problem  if  we  had  time 
ti  >  check  back  &  f<  >rth  on  a  different  phone  line — 
but  by  the  time  El  Ropo  can  assemble  my  gibber- 
ish &.  read  it  I  am  usually  checked  out  and  driving 
like  a  bastard  for  the  nearest  airport. 

So  he  has  to  read  the  whole  thing  several  times, 
try  to  get  a  grip  on  the  context,  and  then  decide 
what  I  really  meant  to  say  in  that  line  that  came 
across  garbled. 
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I  ance,  Dance,  Dance  and  Go  Crazy,  by  Justin  Francavilki,  will  be  exhibited  next  spring  at  Daniel  Cooney  Fine  Art,  in  New  York  City. 


This  is  not  always  easy.  My  screeds  tend  to  wan- 
der, without  benefit  of  such  traditional  journalis- 
tic landmarks  as  "prior  references"  and 
"pyramid  reverse-build  foundations." 


I 


.still  insist  "objective  journalism"  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  But  I  want  to  draw  a  very  hard 
line  between  the  inevitable  reality  of  "subjective 
journalism"  and  the  idea  that  any  honestly  sub- 
jective journalist  might  feel  free  to  estimate  a 
crowd  at  a  rally  for  some  candidate  the  journalist 
happens  to  like  personally  at  2,000  instead  of 
612 — or  to  imply  that  a  candidate  the  journalist 
views  with  gross  contempt,  personally,  is  a  less 
effective  campaigner  than  he  actually  is. 

Hubert  Humphrey,  for  instance:  I  don't  mind 
admitting  that  I  think  sheep  dip  is  the  only  cure 
for  everything  Humphrey  stands  for.  I  consider  him 
not  only  a  living,  babbling  insult  to  the  presumed 
intelligence  of  the  electorate,  but  also  a  person- 
ally painful  mockery  of  the  idea  that  Americans 
can  learn  from  history. 

But  if  Hubert  meets  a  crowd  in  Tampa  and 
seventy-seven  ranking  business  leaders  each  offer 
him  $1,000  for  his  campaign,  I  will  write  that 
scene  exactly  as  it  happened — regardless  of  the  im- 
mense depression  it  would  plunge  me  into. 

No  doubt  I  would  look  around  for  any  valid 
word  or  odd  touches  that  might  match  the  scene 
to  my  bias.  If  any  of  those  seventy-seven  con- 


tributors was  wearing  spats  or  monocles  I  would 
take  care  to  mention  it.  1  would  probably  follow 
some  of  them  outside  to  see  if  they  had  AMERICA — 
LOVE  IT  OR  LEAVE  IT  bumper  stickers  on  their  cars. 
If  one  of  them  grabbed  a  hummingbird  out  of  the 
air  and  bit  its  head  off,  I  think  it's  safe  to  say  I 
would  probably  use  that — 

— but  even  if  I  did  all  that  ugly  stuff,  and  if  the 
compilation  of  my  selected  evidence  might  per- 
suade a  reader  here  and  there  to  think  that 
Humphrey  was  drawing  his  Florida  support  from 
a  cabal  of  senile  fascists,  well,  I  probably  wouldn't 
get  much  argument  from  any  of  the  "objective" 
journalists  on  the  tour,  because  even  the  ones 
who  would  flatly  disagree  with  my  interpretation 
of  what  happened  would  be  extremely  reluctant 
to  argue  that  theirs  or  anyone  else's  was  the  flat  ob- 
jective truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  it's  also  true  that  I  will 
blow  a  fact  here  and  there.  A  month  ago  1  wrote 
that  a  registered  independent  in  Colorado  could 
vote  in  either  the  G.O.P.  or  Democratic  primary— 
which  was  true  last  year,  but  the  law  was  recent- 
ly changed.  Somebody  wrote  to  curse  me  for  that 
one,  and  all  I  can  do  is  apologize.  In  1^70  1  knew 
every  clause,  twist,  subsection  &  constitutional 
precedent  that  had  anything  to  do  with  voter- 
eligibility  laws  in  Colorad* >.  (When  yi  >u  run  f< >r  of- 
fice on  the  Freak  Power  ticker,  the  first  thing  you 
do  is  learn  all  the  laws.)  But  when  I  moved  to 
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Washington  and  got  into  the  Presidential  (  mi 
paign  1  stopped  keeping  track  of  things  like  that. 
nly  other  serious  error  rhat  1  feel  any 
to  explain  ordeal  with  at  this  time  has  to  do 
with  a  statement  about  Nixon.  What  1  wrote  was: 
"There  is  still  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  could 
never  pass  for  human.  .  .  ." 

But  somebody  cut  the  word  "never."  El  Ropo  de- 
nies it,  but  our  relationship  has  never  been  the 
same.  He  says  the  printer  did  it.  Which  is  under- 
standable, 1  guess;  it's  a  fairly  heavy  statement  ei- 
ther way. 

Is  Nixon  "human"?  Probably  so,  in  the  techni- 
cal sense.  He  is  not  a  hsh  or  a  fowl.  There  is  in  i  real 
argument  about  that.  Most  juries  would  accept,  pri- 
ma facie,  the  idea  that  the  President  ot  the  Unit- 
tates  is  a  mammal. 

He  is  surely  not  an  Insect;  and  not  ot  the  Lizard 
family.  But  "human"  is  something  else.  A  mam- 
mal is  not  necessarily  human.  Rodents  are  mam- 
mals. An  extremely  intelligent  Bayou  Rat  called 
"Honeyrunner"  was  once  elected  to  the  city  coun- 
cil in  DeFuniak  Springs,  Florida.  Nobody  called 
him  "human,"  but  they  say  he  did  okay  on  the  job. 

It  would  take  a  really  sick  and  traitorous  mind 
to  compare  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
a  Bayou  Rat,  regardless  of  intelligence.  So  maybe 
El  Ropo  was  right.  By  almost  any  standard  ot 
responsible  journalism  the  President  must  he  re- 
ferred  to  as  "human."  It  is  one  ot  those  ugly  real- 
ities— like  the  Amnesty  Question — that  we  will 
all  have  to  face  &  accept. 


[Epistemology] 

THE  CONVERSATION 


From  an  August  15  exchange  between  Thomas 
Bondy,  a  Justice  Department  lawyer,  arid  judges  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  origoing 
case  of  Al-Haramain  Islamic  Foundation  v. 
George  W.  Bush.  A/-Haramain ,  an  Islamic  chan- 
ty in  Oregon,  sued  the  governmei\t  after  the  Treasury 
Department  accidentally  released  a  document  indi- 
cating that  the  charity  and  its  attorneys  had  been  il- 
legally surveilled  under  the  Natioiial  Secunty  Agency's 
warrantless  xviretapping  program.  The  Justice  De- 
partment has  argued  that  the  evidence  is  inconclusive 
and  that  hearing  such  a  case  would  pose  a  threat  to 
national  security. 


v~  B<  )NDY:  They  don't  know.  Let  me  make 
clear  what  I  mean  by  that.  When  plaintiffs  ex- 
plain what  they  mean  when  they  say  they,  in 
quotes,  "know,"  they  don't  know.  What  they 
mean  when  they  say  that  is  that  they — although 
they  think  or  believe  or  claim  they  were  sur- 


veilled,  it '->  possible  they  weren't  surveilled,  or 
it's  possible  that  any  surveillance  was  support- 
ed fully  lawfully  by  a  court  order,  but  that  in- 
formation, in  the  plaintiffs'  words,  would  be 
peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  ot  the  gov- 
ernment. Exactly.  Indeed,  it  would  be.  They  just 
can't  get  access  to  that,  and  they  admit  it.  So, 
that's  the  first  point.  When  they  say  they  know, 
what  they  mean  by  that,  on  their  own  terms,  is 
that  they  don't  know.  That's  number  one.  Num- 
ber two,  it  does  not  matter  what  they  know.  The 
harm  to  national  security  here,  on  a  broader  lev- 
el, is  public  disclosure  of  this  information,  to 
protec  t  the  world  from  knowing,  and  whatev- 
er they  know,  or  believe  they  know,  or  claim 
they  know,  it  is  absolutely  clear  and  undisputed 
that  the  world  at  large,  the  whole  world,  does 
not  know  whether  or  not  any  of  the  plaintiffs 
were  surveilled.  The  world  doesn't  know  that. 

JUDGE  MARGARET  MCKEOWN:  The  only— the  world 
knows  what  they  think  they  know,  whatever 
that  is  that  they  know. 

BONDY:  Exactly.  And  that's  less  than  actually 
knowing  whether  it's  true. 

MCKEOWN:  Boy,  we  are  really  splitting  the  knows. 

BONDY:  No,  that's  a  huge  difference.  The  gov- 
ernment hasn't  confirmed  or  denied — 

JUDGE  MICHAEL  HAWKINS:  Sounds  like— 

MCKEOWN:  It  reminds  me  of  something — 

HAWKINS:  — Donald  Rumsfeld,  yeah. 

BONDY:  But  your  honor,  let  me  be  plain.  If  it's  en- 
tirely possible,  and  I'm  not  saying  one  way  or 
the  other,  obviously — 

MCKEOWN:  Right,  because  you  don't  yet  know. 

BONDY:  It's  entirely  possible — 

MCKEOWN:  And  we  can't  know. 

BONDY:  It's  entirely  possible  that  everything  they 
think  they  know,  just  to  give  one  example,  is 
completely  false.  It's  possible,  or  maybe  it's  part- 
ly true. 

HAWKINS:  There  are  things  we  know  that  we  know, 
and  there  are  things  we  don't  know  that  we 
don't  know. 

BONDY:  What  I'm  saying  here  is  that,  on  the  broad- 
est level,  the  national-security  interest  in  this 
case  isn't  in  any  way  limited  to  what  the  plain- 
tiffs know  or  think  they  know.  The  world  at 
large  doesn't  know.  And  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  no  way  to  know  what  they — what  plaintiffs 
are  trying  to  get  in  this  case  is  to  get  it  official- 
ly confirmed,  one  way  or  the  other,  whether 
they  were  surveilled.  If  that  were  officially  con- 
firmed or  denied,  one  way  or  the  other,  that 
would  be  something  of  interest  to  people  who 
are,  you  know,  hostile  intelligence  entities  who 
watch  this  stuff. 

MCKEOWN:  Do  you  think  they're  watching  this 
argument  just  to  see  if  anybody  knows? 

BONDY:  Well,  I  go  back  to  my  basic  point.  We 
just  can't  confirm  or  deny. 
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Explore  the  History  of  The  Old  Testament 

Gain  new  insights  into  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  this 
24-lecture  series  in  your  choice  of  audio  or  video  formats 


ie  Old  Testament,  ot  Tanakh,  was 
vtitten  in  ancient  Israel  over  a  period 
f  1,000  years  by  many  authors.  What 
s  book  teach  us  about  the  ancient 
•s?  And  about  who  we  once  were?  And 
oes  our  faith  find  in  new  scholarly 
anding? 

ripture  or  as  the  most  influential  piece 
iture  ever  written,  this  book  is  a  source 
tant  wonder,  inspiration,  and  intrigue. 
fessor  Amy-Jill  Levine  observes: 

Old  Testament  is  endlessly  fascinat- 
cause  it  offers  everything  to  explore: 
>aga,  and  history;  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
;conomics  and  politics;  literature  and 

of  surpassing  beauty;  court  intrigue 
rophetic  morality;  heavenly  miracles 
metimes  heavenly  silence;  questions  of 
ry;  answers  that  satisfy  and  answers  that 
ot;  destruction  and  rebuilding;  despair 
>pe." 

lessor  Levine's  lively  and  learned  com- 
ry  thoughtfully  explores  passages  from 
d  Testament  and  provides  examples  of 
arious  approaches  to  biblical  research 
iterpretation  can  enrich  your  under- 
ng  of  this  inexhaustibly  fruitful  and 
ful  text. 

'.onceptual  Road  Map  to  Biblical 
Studies 

:ourse,  24  lectures  cannot  hope  to  cover 
>ld  Testament  in  its  entirety.  Indeed, 
rly  parts  of  the  Genesis  narrative  or  the 
.  of  Moses  and  David  alone  could  easily 
I  y  a  whole  course. 

•  method  of  the  course  is  to  discuss 
1  ally  interesting  or  prominent  passages 
a  cross-section  of  all  the  genres,  using 
passage  as  an  example  of  how  to  apply 
ticular  method  of  interpretation  to  the 

ough  these  lectures,  you  will  not  only 
the  content  of  the  biblical  books, 
ou  will  also  explore  debates  over  their 
ing,  the  historical  and  cultural  situa- 
they  both  reflect  and  address,  and  the 
al  methods  by  which  they  have  been 
5reted. 

:n  if  you  know  the  Old  Testament  well, 


About  Our  Sale  Price  Policy 

Tiy  is  the  sale  price  for  this  course  so 
I  h  lower  than  its  standard  price?  Every 

'se  we  make  goes  on  sale  at  least  once  a 
: .  Producing  large  quantities  ot  only  the 
!  courses  keeps  costs  down  and  allows 
l:o  pass  the  savings  on  to  you.  This 
[roach  also  enables  us  to  fill  your  order 

lediately:  99%  of  all  orders  placed  by 

)  pm  eastern  time  ship  that  same  day. 

ler  before  December  21 ,  2007  to  receive 

.e  savings. 


Moses  Coming  Down  from  Mount  Sinai  by  Gustave  Dore 

you  will  find  it  enlightening  to  hear  Professor 
Levine  discuss  how  it  appears  against  the 
larger  background  of  the  ancient  Near  East  as 
revealed  by  research  in  archaeology,  cross-cul- 
tural studies,  and  comparative  religion. 

Professor  Levine  also  provides  thoughtful 
reflections  and  useful  information  on  religious 
questions  that  arise  from  these  texts.  The  goal 
of  an  academic  course  in  biblical  studies,  she 
maintains,  is  not  to  undermine  religious  faith, 
but  to  use  the  best  available  knowledge  and 
research  to  give  believers  richer  insight  into 
the  writings  that  form  their  spiritual  bedrock. 

About  Your  Professor 

Professor  Amy-Jill  Levine  (Ph.D.,  Duke 
University)  is  E.  Rhodes  and  Leona  B. 
Carpenter  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Studies  at  Vanderbilt  University  Divinity 
School,  where  she  also  holds  the  position 
of  Director  of  the  Carpenter  Program  in 
Religion,  Gender,  and  Sexuality.  She  is  a  pro- 
digious scholar,  author,  and  lecturer. 

About  The  Teaching  Company 

We  review  hundreds  of  top-rated  profes- 
sors from  America's  best  colleges  and  universi- 
ties each  year.  From  this  extraordinary  group, 


we  choose  only  those  rated  highest  by  panels 

of  our  customers.  Fewer  than  1 0%  of  these 

world-class   scholar-teachers   are   selected   to 

make  The  Great  Courses.  We've  been  doing 

this  since  1990,  producing  more  than  3,000 

hours   of  material   in   modern   and  ancient 

history,  philosophy,  literature,  fine  arts,  the 

s  sciences,    and    mathematics   for   intelligent, 

,5  engaged,  adult  lifelong  learners.  If  a  course  is 

I  ever  less  than  completely  satisfying,  you  may 

|  exchange  it  for  another  or  we  will  refund  your 

3  money  promptly. 

Lecture  Titles 

1.  In  the  Beginning 

2.  Adam  and  Eve 

3.  Murder,  Flood,  Dispersion 

4.  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  Hagar 

5.  Isaac 

6.  The  Jacob  Saga 

7.  Folklore  Analysis  and  Type  Scenes 

8.  Moses  and  Exodus 

9.  The  God  of  Israel 

10.  Covenant  and  Law,  Part  I 

1 1 .  Covenant  and  Law,  Part  II 

12.  The  "Conquest" 

13.  The  Book  of  Judges,  Part  I 

14.  The  Book  of  Judges,  Part  II 
15-  Samuel  and  Saul 

16.  King  David 

17.  From  King  Solomon  to  Preclassical  Prophecy 

18.  The  Prophets  and  the  Fall  of  the  North 

19.  The  Southern  Kingdom 

20.  Babylonian  Exile 

21.  Restoration  and  Theocracy 

22.  Wisdom  Literatute 

23.  Life  in  the  Diaspora 

24.  Apocalyptic  Literature 
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Guaranteed." 
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[Fiction] 

PANDEMONIUM 


B\  Donald  Barthdme,  three  stories  from  Flying  to 
America:  45  More  Stories,  to  be  published  this 
month  by  Shoemaker  &  I  loard.  "Among  the  Bean 
Is"  and  "Heather,"  which  date  from  the 
1970s,  appeared  for  the  first  time  this  fall  in  the  in- 
augural issue  of  The  Hopkins  Review.  "Pande- 
monium," apparently  written  just  before 
Barthelme's  death  in  1989,  appears  here  for  the 
first  time.  Barthelme  was  the  author  of  more  than  a 
dozen  works  of  fiction,  including  The  Dead  Father 
and  Snow  White. 


AMONG  THE  BEANWOODS 

The  already-beautiful  do  not,  as  a  rule,  run. 

I  am,  at  the  moment,  seated. 

Ireland  and  Scotland  are  remote;  Wales  hires 
little  better.  Here  in  this  forest  of  tall,  white 
bean  woods,  the  already-beautiful  saunter.  Some 
of  them  carry  plump  red  hams,  already  cooked. 

1  am,  at  the  moment,  seated.  On  a  chair  in 
the  forest,  listening.  1  will  rise,  shortly,  to  hold 
the  ladder  for  you.  Every  beanwood  will  have 
its  chandelier  scattering  light  on  my  exercise 
machine,  which  is  made  of  cane.  The  beans 
you  have  glued  together  are  as  nothing  to  the 
clifuculty  of  working  with  cane,  at  night,  in  the 
dark,  in  the  wind,  watched  by  insects.  1  will 
not  allow  my  exercise  machine  to  be  pho- 
tographed. It  sings,  as  I  exercise,  like  an  unac- 
companied cello.  I  will  not  allow  my  exercise 
machine  to  he  recorded. 

Tombs  are  scattered  through  the  beanwoods, 
made  of  perfectly  ordinary  gray  stone.  All  are  emp- 
ty. The  chandeliers,  at  night,  scatter  light  over 
the  tombs,  little  houses  in  which  I  sleep,  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  already-beautiful,  and  they 
with  me.  We  call  to  each  other,  at  night,  saying 
"Hello,  hello"  and  "Who,  who,  who?"  That  one  has 
her  hips  exposed,  for  rubbing. 

Holding  the  ladder,  I  watch  you  glue  addi- 
tional chandeliers  to  appropriate  limbs.  You  are 
tiring,  you  have  worked  very  hard.  Iced  bean- 
water  will  refresh  you,  and  these  wallets  made 
of  ham.  I  have  been  meaning  to  speak  to  you.  I 
have  set  bronze  statues  of  alert,  crouching  Indi- 
an boys  around  the  periphery  of  the  forest,  tor 
ornamentation.  Each  alert,  crouching  Indian 
boy  is  accompanied  by  a  large,  bronze,  wolflike 
dog,  finely  polished. 

/  have  been  meaning  to  speak  to  you.  I  have 
many  pages  of  notes.  I  have  a  note  about  cam- 
eras, a  note  about  recorders,  a  note  about  steel 
wool,  a  note  about  the  invitations.  On  weighti- 
er matters  I  will  speak  without  notes,  freely  and 
passionately,  as  if  inspired,  at  night,  in  a  rage, 
slapping  myself,  great  tremendous  slaps  to  the 


brow  which  will  fell  me  to  the  earth.  The 
already-beautiful  will  stand  and  watch,  in  a  cir- 
cle,  cradling,  each,  an  animal  in  mothering 
arms — green  monkey,  meadow  mouse,  tucotu- 
CO.  That  one  has  her  hips  exposed,  for  study.  I 
make  careful  notes.  You  snatch  the  notebook 
from  my  hands. 

The  pockets  of  your  smock  swinging  heavily 
with  the  lights  of  chandeliers.  Your  light-by- 
light,  bean-by -bean  career. 

I  am,  at  this  time,  prepared  to  dance.  The 
already-beautiful  have,  historically,  danced. 
The  music  made  by  my  exercise  machine  is,  we 
agree,  dance, lble.  The  women  partner  them- 
selves with  large  bronze  hares,  which  have 
been  cast  in  the  attitudes  of  dancers.  The  beans 
you  have  glued  together  are  as  nothing  to  the 
difficulty  of  casting  hares  in  the  attitudes  of 
dancers,  at  night,  in  the  foundry,  the  sweat,  the 
glare.  Thieves  have  been  invited  to  dinner, 
along  with  the  deans  of  the  great  cathedrals. 
The  thieves  will  rest  upon  the  bosoms  of  the 
deans,  at  dinner,  among  the  beanwoods.  Soft 
benedictions  will  ensue. 

I  am  privileged,  privileged,  to  be  able  to  hold 
your  ladder. 

Pillows  are  placed  in  the  tombs,  together 
with  pot  holders  and  dust  cloths.  The  already- 
beautiful  strut.  England  is  far  away,  and  France 
is  scarcely  nearer.  I  am,  for  the  time  being,  re- 
clining. In  a  warm  tomb,  with  Concordia,  who 
is  beautiful.  Mad  with  bean  wine,  she  has 
caught  me  by  the  belt  buckle  and  demanded 
that  I  hear  her  times  tables.  Her  voice  en- 
chants me.  Tirelessly  you  glue.  The  forest  will 
soon  exist  on  some  maps,  a  tribute  to  the 
quickness  of  the  world's  cartographers.  This  life 
is  better  than  any  life  I  have  lived,  previously.  I 
order  more  smoke,  which  is  delivered  in  heavy 
glass  demijohns,  twelve  to  a  crate.  Beautiful 
hips  abound,  bloom.  Your  sudden  movement 
toward  red  kidney  beans  has  proved,  in  the 
event,  masterly.  Everywhere  we  see  formal 
gowns  of  red  kidney  beans,  which  have  been 
polished  to  the  fierceness  of  carnelians.  No 
ham  hash  does  not  contain  two  beans,  polished 
to  the  fierceness  of  carnelians. 

Spain  is  distant,  Portugal  wrapped  in  an  im- 
penetrable haze.  These  noble  beans,  glued  by 
you,  are  mine.  Thousand-pound  sacks  are 
offloaded  at  the  quay,  against  our  future  needs. 
The  thieves  are  willing  workers,  the  deans,  straw 
bosses  of  extraordinary  tact.  I  polish  hares,  dogs, 
Indian  boys  in  the  chill  of  early  morning.  Your 
weather  reports  have  been  splendid.  The  fall  of 
figs  you  predicted  did  in  fact  occur.  There  is 
nothing  like  ham  in  fig  sauce,  or  almost  nothing. 
I  am,  at  the  moment,  feeling  very  jolly.  Hey  hey, 
I  say.  It  is  remarkable  how  well  human  affairs 
can  be  managed,  with  care. 
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"Friends  Smacking  Me  (jay  2) , "  by  Martin  Kernels ,  was  on  display  this  spring  at  the  Frances  Young  Tang  Teaching  Muse- 
um and  Art  Gallery,  in  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 


HEATHER 

"This  it?" 

"That's  it." 

The  twins,  Hilda  and  Heidi,  have  had  a  baby. 

Sam  is  in  shock.  How  did  this  happen? 

True,  he's  been  sleeping  with  them  both. 

"Baby's  crying,"  says  Hilda. 

'"Course  it's  crying,"  says  Heidi.  "Got  no  cred- 
it cards,  can't  speak  French,  don't  know  where  its 
next  meal  is  comin'  from,  I'd  cry  too." 

Sam  pokes  the  bundle  with  a  knuckle. 

"Appears  to  be  some  kind  of  foot  down  here." 

"A  good  foot,"  says  Hilda.  "Made  it  myself." 

"She  did  the  feet,"  Heidi  says.  "I  did  the  elbows." 

"C'mon,  guys,"  says  Sam,  "ease  up,  ease  up." 

The  baby's  in  a  clear  plastic  bin  atop  a  rolling 
cart  placed  between  their  beds.  Why  do  the  nurs- 
es giggle  constantly  as  they  bring  trays,  offer  pills? 

Sam's  been  away  for  months.  They  did  this  be- 
hind his  back,  as  it  were. 

The  baby  is  a  handsome  article  with  light 
brown  hair  and  one  ear  that  folds  forward  when 
she  turns  her  head  against  the  pillow.  He's  allowed 
to  hold  her. 

He's  brought  the  twins  pate,  spinach  quiche, 
beer,  and  wine. 

"Well,"  he  says,  "what  are  we  going  to  do  now? 
I  mean  practically  speaking?" 


"When  you  were  in  North  Dakota  for  all 
that  time,"  Hilda  says,  "we  thought  of  you." 

"Yeah,"  says  Heidi.  "Barbecued,  mostly." 

"It  was  an  intolerable  situation,"  he  says. 
When  they  nurse  the  baby,  handing  her  from 
bed  to  bed,  he  notices  that  both  have  breasts 
bursting  with  milk.  "But  what  are  we  going  to 
do  about  this?  I  mean  we  got  to  regularize  this 
thing  in  some  way,  is  the  way  I  see  it." 

"The  wages  of  sin,"  Hilda  says,  "are  doubt, 
confusion,  fear,  and  paternity  suits,  plural." 

"Come  off  it,"  he  says.  "You  guys  knew 
what  you  were  doing."  They've  named  the 
baby  Heather.  He  was  not  consulted. 
He  takes  a  swig  of  red  wine  from  a  Styrofoam 
cup.  "Like  where  are  we  going  to  live, 
for  example?" 

"We  and  Heather,"  Hilda  says,  "will  live  't 
home,  like  always.  Where  you  live  will  depend  en- 
tirely on  how  you  act." 

"How  I  act?  What  am  I  supposed  to  do?" 

"The  right  thing,"  says  Heidi. 

"Which  one?" 

"Both." 

"That's  against  the  law." 

"Little  late  in  the  day  for  ethical  musings,  ain't 
it?"  says  Heidi. 

They're  both  musicians,  Heidi  a  violinist,  Hil- 
da a  flutist. 
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"Them  that  sows  wild  oats  has  got  to  hale  the 
barley,"  Hilda  says. 

"Okay,  you  got  fast  mouths,  this  we  knew  al 
ready,"  Sam  says.  "The  question  is,  Smart  Asses, 
which  of  you  is  the  actual  producer.'  Which  tine 
did  the  work.1" 

"Us  did  it,"  the  twins  say  together.  "We." 

"1  did  the  ears,  footprints,  and  organs  ot  gener- 
ation," says  Hilda.  "Buddy,  let  me  tell  you  it  was  not 
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^oney  doesn't  grow  on  trees,  and  neither 
does  child  support.  You  have  to  go  alter  it  and 
hunt  it  down,  like  an  animal  in  search  of  prey.  Start 
hy  finding  out  whether  your  man  really  is  your 
baby's  daddy.  Child  support  is  about  a  hither  meet- 
ing his  financial  obligations  to  the  children  he 
has  helped  to  bring  into  this  world,  so  be  smart,  sis- 
ter. Don't  let  some  slick  man  sweet-talk  you  into 
letting  him  slide  without  giving  your  kids  what  he 
owes  them.  Girl,  make  him  pay  by  any  means 
necessary.  And  if  your  man  happens  to  be  African- 
American,  then  whatever  you  do,  please  don't  let 
him  run  any  guilt  trips  on  you  about  the  evils  of 
dragging  a  brother  through  the  court  system. 

Most  men  are  very  tight-lipped  when  it  comes 
to  exposing  the  intimate  details  of  their  lives.  Few 
males  will  tell  you  the  juicy  tidbits,  especially  in 
the  early  stages  of  your  relationship.  For  example, 
a  guy  may  tell  you  that  he  spent  some  time  in  the 
military,  but  he  will  skip  right  over  his  serial  num- 
ber or  the  exact  dates  of  his  service.  That  kind  of 
stuff  you  will  just  have  to  work  a  little  harder  to 
get.  Far  he  it  from  me  to  suggest  to  any  woman  to 
go  snooping  around  in  a  man's  things.  This  kind 
of  behavior  is  not  only  deceptive  but  can  also  land 
you  in  a  hospital  if  you  get  caught  hy  a  man  who 
happens  to  he  the  violent  type.  That  said,  I  don't 
think  there  is  anything  wrong  with  taking  a  peek 
at  his  stuff  if  he  happens  to  have  it  lying  around 
the  house  for  anybody  to  see.  If  he  has  you  doing 
his  laundry,  you  need  to  be  doing  a  once-over  of 
his  pockets.  Write  down  every  important  thing  you 
can  find:  his  Social  Security  number,  his  birthday, 
or  anything  else  you  can  get.  I  always  tell  women, 
if  he  wants  your  sex,  he  ought  to  be  willing  to 
give  you  a  little  something  too. 


eas^  ( iettin'  all  those  whorly  lines  on  die  footprints 
just  exactly  right,  took  me  nine  fuckin'  months." 

"1  did  the  hair,  the  chin,  and  the  joints,"  says 
Heidi.  "You  notice  she's  got  a  lot  of  flex  in  those 
joints.  We  do  good  work  around  here.  We  don't  let 
nothin'  out  of  the  shop  less  it's  just  'zackly  right." 

"Whoo  hoy,"  says  1  lilda,  "you  hein'  off  recon- 
structing North  Dakota  and  all,  you  missed  a  lot. 
You  missed  morning  sickness,  evening  sickness, 
and  high-noon  sickness.  You  ain't  been  pullin' 
your  weight,  Donor." 

"1  remind  you,"  says  Sam,  "that  putting  old 
1  lilda  in  old  Heidi's  bed  was  not  my  idea." 

"Got  to  have  some  fun  in  the  world,"  says  Heidi, 
and  1  lilda  says,  "Mother  always  taught  us  to  share." 

"So  you've  told  me."  The  baby's  staring  at  him. 

"She  did  the  medulla  and  the  bad  habits,  1  did 
the  thyroid  and  the  family  resemblances,"  Hilda 
says.  "1  )<  lesn't  she  look  a  bit  like  Uncle  Hamish?" 

"That  the  one  hung  for  stamp  theft?" 

"Now  come  on,"  says  Hilda,  "don't  be  bitter." 

"We're  just  funnin'  you,"  Heidi  says. 

"Well,"  says  Sam,  "I'll  marry  somebody,  but  I'll 
be  Goddamned  it  I'll  marry  everybody." 

"One  potato,  two  potato,"  Hilda  says,  "who  do 
you  love  best?"  She  really  wants  to  know  the  an- 
swer. She  sits  up  in  bed. 

Heidi  reaches  for  a  Tab  that's  close  to  hand. 

"You  mean  you  want  to  know  who  I  love  best," 
Sam  says.  "Like  more  than  the  other  one?" 

"That's  the  question,  Daddy,"  says  Heidi. 

"Well,"  he  says,  "old  Heidi  is  the  really  good- 
looking  one,  of  course." 

"The  hell  you  say,"  says  Heidi. 

"But  on  the  other  hand,  old  Hilda  is  the  most 
fun  to  roll  around  in  bed  with.  There's  just  no 
doubt  about  it." 

"You  pig!"  says  Hilda. 

He's  grinning.  They  begin  to  giggle.  The  truth 
is,  he  loves  them  both,  adores  them  both,  that's 
why  he  fled  to  Fargo. 

"We-all  are  going  to  have  to  leave  town, 
you  know  that,"  he  says.  "I  don't  want  any 
damn  scandal." 

"Prepare  the  caravan,"  says  Hilda.  "Hitch  up 
the  oxen." 

"You  kids  think  you  can  get  work  in  Missoula, 
Montana?" 

"What's  the  population?"  asks  Heidi. 

"Maybe  eighty-five  thousand." 

"We  need  a  semi-pro  symphony  and  at  least 
the  possibility  of  chamber  music,"  Hilda  says. 
"Check  it  out." 

He  lingers  in  the  door. 

"Tomorrow  I  wouldn't  mind  a  little  chili,"  Hei- 
di says.  She  looks  at  her  sister.  "Can  we  eat  chili?" 

"This  ain't  right,"  he  says.  "You  know  that." 

"We  got  the  Blue  Cross,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  Heidi  says.  "What  can 
go  wrong?" 
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PANDEMONIUM 

The  unfortunate  thing — 

We  learned  to  our  chagrin  that  the  annual 
games  had  been  scheduled  for  the  dates  we 
had  picked,  with  great  care,  for  our  event. 
Because  the  stars  in  the  heavens  had  to  dis- 
pose themselves  in  a  certain  peculiar  align- 
ment to  assure  the  success  of  our  project, 
changing  the  dates  was  impossible.  We  ap- 
plied for  relief  to  the  sponsors  of  the  games, 
but  were  met  with  a  stony  indifference.  "Go 
fly  a  kite,"  they  told  us. 

I  wondered  about  my  colleague.  Wondered 
about  his  wisdom. 

Doubt  was  not  confined  to  any  one  person. 
Doubt  was,  I  may  say,  general. 

He  was,  and  is,  incorrigible.  This  was  not  the 
first  time  I  had  lent  myself  to  his  schemes. 

I  am,  I  do  admit,  fertile. 

"The  time  in  Panama — " 

"The  time  in  Paraguay — " 

"But  this  event,  having  a  religious  character, 
will,  I  submit,  redeem  the  rest." 

"He  was  persuaded  that  this  event,  having  a 
religious  character,  would  redeem  the  rest,  the 
sorry  string  of  failures,  farces,  and  calamities 
that  had  marked  our  history  together." 

"An  event  of  such  glamour  and  such  radi- 
ance, just  on  the  secular  level  even — " 

"Redemption.  Within  our  grasp.  The  ecstasy  of 
the  crowds." 

"Fervor  extending  in  every  direction  like  a 
beneficent  effluvium  . . ." 

"Blessed  outflow  of  invisible  vapor  or  impon- 
derable radiation  . . ." 

"It  was  to  be  our  first  event  of  the  year.  Much 
thought  had  gone  into  the  planning  of  it." 

"We  hoped  not  only  to  entertain,  but  also 
to  instruct." 

"But  also  to  entertain.  'Production  values'  were 
never  far  from  our  minds." 

"The  plans  were  drawn  on  vellum." 

"Twelve  bloody  dollars  a  sheet." 

"I  have  always  made  my  plans  on  vellum.  If 
one  begins  to  cut  corners  at  the  conceptual  stage, 
all  that  follows  is  inevitably  compromised." 

"We  established  a  subcommittee  to  deal  with 
the  rubber-glove  salesmen  who  were  passionate 
in  their  importunities.  Sales  of  rubber  gloves 
nationwide,  they  said,  were  up  four  hundred 
percent.  Why  then  did  we  not  buy?" 

"Semaphore  and  shared  memory  were  to  be 
the  second  and  third  principal  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  'center'  and  the  mass- 
ing hordes.  Straight  talk  was  to  be  the  first." 

"Do  you  think  she'll  really  do  it?" 

"In  no  mythology  anywhere  does  Eve  refuse 
the  apple.  Our  Eve  would,  so  to  say,  return  the  ap- 
ple. This  was  to  be  the  first  event  of  the  event." 


"Our  Eve's  real  name  was  Eve." 

"We  sought  unity.  To  have  a  real  Eve  appear 
as  Eve  was  an  advantage." 

"A  slight  advantage." 

"We  thought  it  an  advantage." 

"Our  Eve  was,  by  training,  an  architectural 
draughtswoman." 

"Sparkling  black  lines  on  the  crispy  vellum." 

"Difficult  to  hold  an  argument  firmly  in 
mind  while  also  worrying  about  tent  pegs  and 
the  quality  of  the  lemonade.  Thus  the  need  for 
a  script  to  ensure  that  the  higher  urgencies 
were  not  neglected." 

"Desperate  for  approbation,  desperate." 

"He  was  desperate  for  approbation,  myself 
less  so  but  still,  one  might  say,  hungry,  the  var- 
ious blows  life  had  showered  upon  me  during 
my  forty-six  years  of  ill-considered  fecklessness 
and  ruth  now  . . .  worn  . . .  faltering  . . ." 

"Courage." 

"What?" 

"Courage." 

"What?" 

"White  chocolate." 

"Then  Eve  informed  me  that  she  was  preg- 
nant. But,  I  said,  you  can't  be.  I'm  too  old." 

"Far,  far  too  old." 

"She  had  been  using,  she  told  me  now,  one 
of  the  devices.  It  failed." 

"The  oldest  person  in  my  rather  wide  ac- 
quaintanceship. I  usually  prefer  youth.  I  made 
an  exception,  for  you." 

"And  it  was  much  appreciated,  it  was  like  a 
new  lease  on  life.  I  bought  a  new  necktie,  then 
another.  The  first  clashed.  With  itself." 

"The  photographer  Nadar  was  said  to  know 
ten  thousand  people  in  Paris  alone.  Many  of 
them  young." 

"Youth.  A  hoot  and  a  half." 

"For  thou  art  Pan,  thou  Bacchus  art,  and 
Shepherd  of  bright  stars!" 

"I  had  given  her  a  personal  adornment  al- 
lowance. Anything  in  the  world  she  wanted  so 
long  as  it  was  made  of  hair." 

"They're  doing  some  great  things  with  hair 
nowadays,  elephant  hair,  fish  hair — 

"We  made  mistakes." 

"Brilliant  mistakes,  frequently,  of  the  kind 
only  the  most  gifted  among  us  can  achieve." 

"A  light  rain  was  threatening  but  did  not 
fall." 

"I  gave  her  a  bouquet,  scarlatina,  diphtheri- 
um,  phthisis,  sweet  megrims,  purple  mange — 

"We  were  going  to  kill  somebody  right  in 
front  of  them,  and  then  bring  him  back  to  life, 
the  regular  Corn  God  routine,  1  suppose,  but 
enlivened  with  certain  aesthetic  touches  no 
one  had  ever  envisioned  before — 

1  wondered  about  my  colleague.  Was  he,  per- 
haps, skewed  in  the  brain? 
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Barbara  and  David  Stone's  Bookshelf  (detail),  by  Dylan  Stone,  whose  work  was  exhibited  ksl  year  at  Encosta  Contemporary 
Art,  i)i  Lisbon. 
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Artwork  courtesy  Nicole  Klagsbrun  Gallery, 
New  York  ( 'ir\,  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston 
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.  itt  Romney  keeps  his  South  Carolina 
headquarters  in  a  single-story  building  at  one  end 
of  Gervais  Street,  which  is  Columbia's  version  of 
Washington's  K  Street,  lined  with  the  offices  of  lo- 
cal lobbyists,  P.R.  consultants,  and  other  fixers 
and  power  brokers.  The  main  room  of  Romney 
HQ  is  decorated  with  hand-painted  red-and-blue 
signs,  mementos  from  previous  campaign  events: 
MITT  IS  MY  HERO!  MITT'S  THE  MAN!  MITT'S  MY  PICK! 
I  visited  on  a  steamy  Monday  night  in  late  July, 
a  time  of  year  when  few  South  Carolinians  are  in- 
terested in  politics  and  fewer  still  want  their 
evening  interrupted  by  pitches  for  a  presidential 
primary  six  months  away.  But  eleven  volunteers, 
mostly  college  students,  were  hunched  in  cubicles 
spread  around  the  office,  diligently  placing  cold 
calls  to  area  residents.  Boxes  of  pepperoni  pizza 
from  Domino's  (a  company  Romney  backed  when 
he  ran  the  investment  firm  Bain  Capital)  were 
piled  on  a  table  against  a  wall. 

"Senator  Jim  DeMint  asked  me  to  call  you," 
said  one  young  woman,  reading  from  a  script  into 
a  cell  phone.  After  running  through  a  list  of  Rom  - 
ney's  accomplishments — rescuing  the  2000 
Olympics  in  Salt  Lake  City,  "cutting  a  $3  billion 
deficit  without  raising  taxes"  while  governor  of 
Massachusetts — she  asked  if  her  listener  would  be 
willing  to  join  DeMint,  South  Carolina's  junior 
senator,  in  supporting  Romney  over  his  Republi- 
can rivals.  There  was  a  pause. 

"Well,  I  understand,  ma'am,  there's  a  long  way 
to  go  before  the  election,"  the  volunteer  replied. 
"1  just  hope  you'll  keep  us  in  mind." 

Directing  the  phone-bank  operation  was  Ter- 
ry Sullivan,  a  thirty-three-year-old  political  con- 


sultant. As  we  spoke  in  his  office  at  the  back  of 
the  headquarters,  Sullivan — dressed  in  a  blue- 
and-white  striped  shirt,  jeans,  and  flip-flops — 
pulled  from  a  laptop  on  his  desk  a  smattering  of 
fund-raising  numbers,  TV  advertising  rates  for 
various  states,  and  other  political  detritus.  "There's 
a  poll  out  today  that  shows  McCain's  got  10  per- 
cent in  South  Carolina,  and  he  had  36  in  April," 
he  said.  "Rudy's  got  28  percent,  Fred  Thompson 
has  27,  and  we've  only  got  7,  but  [Newt]  Gingrich 
is  included  and  that  pulls  straight  from  us — those 
are  Mitt  Romney  voters." 

South  Carolina  is  known  for  its  hard-charging 
political  consultants,  and  Sullivan  is  undeniably 
a  rising  star.  After  growing  up  in  North  Caroli- 
na and  serving  as  youth  coordinator  for  Jesse 
Helms's  final  Senate  run  in  1996,  Sullivan  relo- 
cated to  South  Carolina  the  following  year  to 
work  on  a  congressional  campaign.  Now  he  is  a 
partner  of  TTS  Strategies,  the  consulting  firm 
run  by  J.  Warren  Tompkins,  perhaps  South  Car- 
olina's most  prominent  Republican  operative  and 
Romney \s  chief  handler  here.  Although  he  was  re- 
luctant to  go  into  details  about  who  exactly  was 
being  targeted  tonight  by  the  campaign's  phone- 
bankers,  Sullivan  defined  them  broadly  as  "hard 
cores."  He  elaborated:  "We  set  out  to  identify 
and  recruit  grassroots  activists,  because  no  one  else 
cares  about  the  presidential  election  at  this  point. 
These  are  people  who  are  just  about  guaranteed 
voters,  the  type  who  turn  out  even  for  special 
elections.  Political  campaigns  are  checkers,  not 
chess.  It's  largely  about  turnout,  and  that  means 
coming  out  for  a  candidate  they  are  exc  ited  ab<  hit 
or  to  stop  a  candidate  that  they're  angry  about." 


Ken  Silverstein  is  the  Washington  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
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For  at  least  two  decades,  our  political  landscape 
has  been  dominated  by  consultants;  but  there  is  no 
presidential  campaign  this  year  whose  success  or 
failure  so  will  depend  on  media  managers,  mar- 
keting strategists,  and  political  minis  as  that  of 
Mitt  Romney.  Unlike  his  chief  competitors  for 
the  Republican  nomination,  he  started  out  with  a 
fairly  low  national  profile  and  hence  has  needed  to 
he  introduced  and  marketed  to  a  national  audience. 
And  the  task  of  reformulating  and  repackaging 
the  Romney  brand — from  the  moderate  Republi- 
can governor  of  the  most  liberal  state  in  the  Union 
to  a  red-meat  social  conservative  and  heir  to  Rea- 
gan— has  been  entrusted  to  an  army  of  consultants 
tar  larger  than  that  of  any  of  his  challengers.  Cam- 
paign disclosure  records  are  coin  i  'luted  and  pi  k  ir- 
1\  categorized,  so  it's  difficult  t<  i  make  a  precise  in- 

.  enti  iry.  But  based  on 


The  task  of  remaking  romney 

as  a  s<  x  i  \i  conservative 

has  been  entrusted  to  an  arm  \ 

of  consultants 


filings  with  the  Fed- 
eral Election  (  !i  im- 
mission,  as  of  this 
summer,  Romney's 
campaign  has  em- 
ployed more  than  a 
hundred  different 
consultants,  making 
combined  payments 
to  them  of  at  least  $1  1  million — roughly  three- 
times  the  amount  spent  by  John  McCain  or  Rudy 
Giuliani.  Much  of  that  money  paid  tor  the  creation 
and  placement  of  TV  ads  through  Romney's  media 
consultant  and  chief  strategist,  Alex  Castellanos, 
but  the  campaign  also  spent  heavily  on  polling,  p<  »- 
litical  strategy,  and  voter  mobilization. 

A  strong  showing  in  South  Carolina  is  critical 
to  Romney's  ambitions.  Since  1980,  the  year  of  the 
first  primary  here,  no  Republican  has  ever  gained 
his  party's  nomination  without  winning  the  state, 
which  is  traditionally  seen  as  the  "Gateway  to 
Dixie"  and  a  key  indicator  of  Southern  support.  If 
Romney — win  >  prior  to  running  tor  president  was 
deemed  so  moderate  in  his  politics  that  Hunvm 
Events  magazine  put  him  on  its  list  of  the  top  ten 
"Republicans  in  Name  Only" — can  win  over  South 
Carolina's  conservative  electorate,  it  augurs  well 
for  his  chances  in  states  where  the  party  faithful  art- 
less fervent.  It  is  a  daunting  sales  job,  but  Sullivan 
was  confident  that  Romney's  poll  numbers  in  the 
state  would  eventually  rise.  "Everyone  here  knows 
Giuliani  and  McCain,  and  who  doesn't  like  Arthur 
Branch?"  he  said  with  a  smile,  referring  to  the 
character  Thompson  plays  on  the  television  show 
Law  &  Order.  "We  haven't  spent  money  yet  to  get 
[our  message]  out." 

He  was  talking  mostly  about  TV  advertising,  but 
only  a  month  later,  a  striking  reminder  came  to 
light  ot  just  how  South  Carolina  consultants  tend 
to  get  their  messages  out.  The  Washington  Post 
discovered  that  an  anti-Fred  Thompson  smear 
site,  entitled  rhoneyFred.org,  was  being  nin  by  an 


executive  of  TTS  Strategies.  The  sue 
mediately  taken  down;  Romney  made  r 
distance  himself  from  it,  and  so — mu 
believably — did  Tompkins,  who  claimed 
ployee  had  conceived  and  run  the  site  wit! 
knowledge.  Whatever  the  truth  ot  the  sin 
the  PhoneyFred  episode  perhaps  most 
showed  that  when  one  is  contemplating  ho 
Mm  Romney,  the  problem  ot  ph 
can  never  be  tar  from  the  brain. 


E 


'arlier  this  year,  the  Boston  Globe  ol 
a  copy  ot  an  internal  campaign  PowerPoi 
sentation  th.it  outlined  Romney's  streng 
weaknesses  as  he  embarked  on  his  presiden 
One  page — entitled  "Primal  Code  for 
Romney" — explained  that  Romney  shoul 
ket  himself  as  a  toil  to  such  Mass.K  husett 
als  as  Senators  Edward  Kennedy  and  John 
and  also  run  against  such  "enemies"  as 
wood,  France,  and  "moral  relativism."  Pr 
identified  by  the  campaign  included  the  ] 
tion  that  Romney  would  not  make  a 
wartime  leader  and  the  possibility  that 
would  be  spooked  by  his  Mormon  religio 

The  presentation  also  acknowledged  th 
lematic  view  that  Romney  is  a  "phony' 
"political  opportunist";  but  that  view  is 
least  in  part  to  the  fact  that  by  any  teas 
standatd  it's  true.  The  basic  contours  of 
portunism  are  by  now  fairly  well  known. 
Romney's  unsuccessful  run  for  the  U.S. 
against  Edward  Kennedy  in  1994,  he  es 
liberal  beliefs  on  a  number  of  social  issues 
litically  damaging  clip  from  a  campaign 
that  year  has  surfaced,  inevitably,  on  YouTl 
shows  Romney  posing  as  an  advocate  fc| 
women,  and  minorities,  and — in  perh; 
gravest  sacrilege — distancing  himself  fn 
political  legacy  of  Ronald  Reagan.  Romneyi 
Bo:ell  wrote  the  day  after  the  debate  in  a  pi| 
UPI,  had  "demonsttated  very  clearly . . .  than 
more  in  common  with  liberal  Democrats  1 1 
docs  with  Conservatives." 

During  the  1994  campaign,  Romney 
(and  current)  political  consultant  Charles 
ning  described  Kennedy  as  a  political  oppc  i 
on  abortion.  "He  was  pro-life  before  Roe  v 
and  now  he's  changed,"  Manning  said,  "rv 
always  been  consistent  in  his  pro-choic 
tion."  Manning  was  citing  a  twenty-thre 
old  letter  as  evidence  that  Kennedy  was 
ocrite.  Campaign  foes  of  the  now  pro-life  R*r 
don't  need  to  go  back  nearly  as  far  to  do  th| 
to  him.  In  2002,  a  Democratic  oppositn 
search  specialist  named  Jason  Stanford  wa  l 
by  a  pro-choice  group  to  research  a  number  f 
publican  candidates  nationwide.  In  the  er , 
group  decided  Romney  was  too  liberal  to  o  i 
"He  wasn't  pure  on  choice,  but  they  thou;Mi 
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\g  the  right  thing  from  a  liberal,  Dem- 
nerspective,"  Stanford  told  me.  "And 
•  100  percenters — you're  either  for  us  or 


4 
of 


>t  just  Romney's  flexibility  on  the  issues 
jbles  people.  A  related  problem  is  the 
it  whatever  his  political  convictions  may 
not  passionate  about  them.  As  with  the 
f  political  opportunism,  there  appears  to 
truth  to  that  perception.  "Religion,  farm 
business  were  his  focus,"  a  person  who 
for  Romney  in  a  previous  campaign  told 
:  didn't  have  strong  opinions  on  the  ma- 
s  of  the  day."  This  person,  who  admires 
j  but  is  not  supporting  him  in  his  presi- 
bid,  found  it  frustrating  to  see  him  now 
sharply  to  the  right,  particularly  on  im- 
3n.  "He  knows  better,  because  he  under- 
'b  msiness  and  the  economy  and  trade,"  he 
:'s  an  easy  political  position  for  him  to 
d  a  hard  one  for  McCain  and  the  presi- 
ho  was  governor  of  Texas.  My  guess  is 
thought  about  the  pros  and  cons,  made 
ation,  and  picked  a  spot  further  out  on  the 
il  spectrum." 

image  of  slickness  is  heightened  by 
2y's  appearance  and  persona,  which 
:>e  genuine  but — because  he  seems  like  a 
■after-generated  composite — invariably  ap- 
'fjpontrived.  Everything  about  Romney 
i  Jand  sounds  manufactured:  the  pretty 
wife  and  five  Leave  It  to  Beaver  sons,  the 
Dick  Tracy  jaw,  the  ramrod-straight 
,  the  "say  cheese"  smile,  and  the  Rea- 
que  hair,  which  even  the  campaign 
Point  worried  might  be  too  perfect.  Ear- 
is  year,  it  was  revealed  that  Romney  had 
several  hundred  dollars  of  campaign 
for  the  ministrations  of  Hidden  Beauty,  a 
rnia  company  that  describes  itself  as  "a 
"  e  beauty  team  for  hair,  makeup  and 
grooming  and  spa  services."  This  did  not 
he  governor's  reputation  for  being  a 
:kaged  candidate,  though  Stacy  Andrews, 
iwns  Hidden  Beauty,  said  he  barely  need- 
ikeup.  "He's  already  tan,"  she  told  re- 
"We  basically  put  a  drop  of  foundation 
n  . . .  and  we  powdered  him  a  little  bit." 
nney's  speeches  and  public  appearances  seem 
|  ularly  vapid.  "There  is  no  place  that  is  more 
tant  to  the  future  strength  of  America  than 
merican  home,"  he  said  during  a  South  Car- 
stop.  "The  work  that  goes  on  within  the 
of  a  home  is  the  most  important  work  that 
r  done  in  America."  And  even  by  the  debased 
ards  of  contemporary  political  propaganda,  his 
tising  looks  remarkably  hokey.  Of  particular 
is  a  thirteen-minute,  faux-cinema-verite 
',  posted  on  the  campaign  website,  that  shows 
ney  and  his  family  sitting  in  their  living  room 


and  having  a  supposedly  spontaneous,  unrehearsed 
conversation  about  whether  Dad  should  run  for 
president.  The  conversation  took  place  last  Christ- 
mas, and  even  though  it  was  by  then  obvious  to  the 
entire  country  that  he  was  running,  Romney  is 
seen  dutifully  taking  down  the  pros  and  cons  on  a 
writing  pad. 

Some  voters,  understandably,  question  what 
Romney  truly  stands  for,  if  anything.  Conserva- 
tives in  particular  seem  unconvinced  of  his  sin- 
cerity, and  that  could  be  fatal  in  a  state  like  South 
Carolina.  "We  may  not  be  the  smartest  people  in 
the  country,  but  we  know  how  to  spot  a  fake,"  a 
political  consultant  and  popular  blogger  named 


Will  Folks  replied  instantly  when  I  asked  why 
Romney  had,  at  least  until  then,  fared 
poorly  in  state  polls. 
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litical  consultants  probably  have  a  more  ex- 
alted position  in  South  Carolina  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  country.  The  reasons  for  that  aren't  en- 
tirely clear,  but  it  likely  has  something  to  do  with 
the  state's  small  size  and  tight  political  networks, 
both  of  which  have  allowed  consultants  to  emerge 
as  power  brokers.  It's  also  probably  connected  to 
the  legacy  of  Lee  Atwater,  one  of  the  state's  most 
famous  political  figures.  "Atwater  was  not  a  pol- 
icy wonk,  he  was  a  strategist,"  Lee  Bandy,  a  1<  mg- 
time  columnist  and  reporter  for  The  State,  the 
Columbia  daily  newspaper,  told  me.  "And  his 
strategy  was  to  destroy  his  opponent.  He  was  g(  >od 


tions  by  Andrew  Zbihlyj 
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at  not  leaving  a  trail.  I'd  tell  him,  'Lee,  1  know  you 
did  it,  but  1  can't  find  your  fingerprints.'" 

There  are  bitter  rivalries  among  the  big- 
name  players,  and  consequently  races  here 
tend  to  be  particularly  hard-fought.  Warren 
Tompkins's  chief  adversary  is  Richard  Quinn 
Sr.,  who  ran  McCain's  state  campaign  in  2000 
and  is  doing  so  again  ibis  time  around.  I  ach 
has  a  loyal  circle  ot  associates,  and  state  politi- 
cos  frequently  arc  labeled  as  belonging  to  one 
camp  or  the  other.  Quinn  tends  to  be  the 
more  conservative  of  the  two — he  led  the  bat- 
tle to  keep  the  Confederate  tlay  atop  the  capi 
tol  dome,  founded  a  neo-Confederate  mag- 
azine called  Southern  Partisan,  and  worked  for 
the  presidential  campaigns  of  Pat  Robertson  in 


1988  and  Tat  Buchanan  in  1996— but  the  tend 
between  them  is  personal,  not  ideological.  Six 
ye. us  ago,  Senator  Lindsay  Graham  hired  them 
both  as  a  means  of  preventing  internecine 
campaign  warfare. 

The  power  of  the  consultant  class  has  con- 
tributed to  South  Carolina's  reputation  as  a 
swamp  of  dirty  politics.  In  1980,  Atwater 
served  as  a  consultant  to  G.O.P.  congressional 
candidate  Floyd  Spence  in  his  race  against 
Tom  Turnipseed,  a  heavily  favored  Democrat. 
Turnipseed  had  suffered  from  depression  as  a 
teenager  and  undergone  electroshock  therapy; 
Atwater  ensured  that  became  a  campaign  issue 


'tl 


by  planting  a  take  reporter  al  a  presfl 
ence  who  innocently  inquired  as  to  hi 
Turnipseed  bad  ever  "had  psychot 
ment."  In  comments  to  reporters,  At* 
marked  that  Turnipseed  bad  been  "hi 
to  lumper  cables"  one  too  many  tune 
w  on;  the  Republic  an  National  (  Oi 
soon  hired  Atwater. 

A  (  ommon  practice  in  state  politi 
the  exploitation  of  race  and  religion.  "In  It 
es,  it  drew  upon  intense,  visceral  tear 
part  of  large  numbers  of  white  voters  t 
\\eu  facing  a  life  and  death  struggle 
maintain  white  supremacy  and  later  to 
the  rise  of  a  godless  political  culture,"  s 
Carter,  a  former  professor  ot  American 
the  University  of  South  Carolina.  Rod 
who  once  worked  under  Atwater  and  is  cl 
considered  by  many  South  Carolina  in 
be  the  smartest  and  shrewdest  of  the  stai 
sultants,  gained  a  bit  of  national  noto 
1990,  when  he  was  running  the  campaij 
sister,  Sherry  Martschink,  a  candidate 
tenant  governor.  Shealy  was  looking  to  i 
the  Republican  primary  turnout  of  racia 
servative  low-country  voters,  a  group 
sympathetic  to  Martschink.  To  do  so, 
cruited  Benjamin  Hunt  Jr.,  anunemploye 
fisherman,  to  run  for  Congress  in  the  Repi 
primary  against  incumbent  Arthur  Ravi 
Shealy  paid  Hunt's  filing  tee,  gave  him 
and  mailed  out  thousands  of  HUNT  FOI 
GRESS  leaflets  showing  the  candidate  with 
tucky  Fried  Chicken  sign  in  the  backg 
"Many  of  us  heard  about  Rod's  story  and  tb 
'There  but  for  the  grace  of  God  go  I,'" 
Sullivan  said  with  a  laugh  when  the  subjec 
up.  "It's  one  of  those  harebrained  schem 
you  dream  up  in  the  middle  of  the  nig 
wonder,  'Would  that  be  illegal?'" 

Given  the  state's  history  of  political 
tricks,  it  wasn't  exactly  a  surprise  wbe 
PhoneyFred.org  story  emerged  in  Septe 
The  site  ripped  Thompson  as  a  fake  con. 
tive,  bestowing  on  him  such  labels  as  "PI 
Fred,"  "Fancy  Fred,"  "Flip-Flop  Fred,"  "I\ 
Fred,"  and  "Playboy  Fred."  Tompkins  sai 
site  was  solely  the  work  of  an  employee,  V( 
Donehue,  who  (so  Tompkins  and  Rom 
staff  claimed)  did  not  work  directly  fo 
campaign — despite  the  fact  that  Romney  h 
tained  not  only  TTS  (whose  "daily  operat 
Donehue  was  running,  according  to  the 
own  literature)  but  also  a  direct-mail  com) 
where  Donehue  worked.  But  Tompkins  anc 
livan  held  firm  in  denying  their  own  inv 
ment,  and  as  of  press  time  they  were  still 
ployed  by  the  Romney  campaign.  "[Q 
frankly  I  am  very  internet  dysfunctional,"  T<] 
kins  claimed  in  an  email  after  the  story  bi 
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e  who  knows  me  would  laugh  at  the 
prospect  of  my  even  being  involved 
in  such  an  undertaking." 
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;  past  summer,  I  visited  Tompkins  at  his 
-floor  office  on  Gervais  Street,  over- 
the  state  capitol.  "National  consultants 
iderstand  the  nuances  of  South  Caroli- 
|  told  me.  "We  understand  the  state,  the 
how  to  reach  them,  and  how  to  moti- 
sm.  And  when  you  hire  me,  you  get  my 
c,  my  friends  and  associates,  the  people 
where  I  go." 

le  dozen  or  so  consultants  I  met  in  South 
:a,  Tompkins  is  the  only  one  who  looks  as 
ould  fit  in  as  well  in  Washington  as  at 
y  Smooth  and  corporate,  he  wore  a  stylish 
it  and  snappy,  polished  dress  shoes.  Pho- 
tis  on  his  office  walls  include  shots  of 
:ins  with  former  South  Carolina  Senator 
Thurmond,  George  H.W.  Bush,  and 
i  W.  Bush,  all  past  clients.  Along  with 
ove  and  Karen  Hughes,  Tompkins  was  a 
:hitect  of  Bush's  victory  over  McCain  in 
)0  South  Carolina  primary.  That  race  is  of- 
n  as  the  ugliest  one  of  modern  times,  with 

0  s  spread — often  via  anonymous  flyers, 

1  3  without  caller  ID,  and  untraceable  email 
JJses — that  McCain  had  fathered  an  ille- 

te  black  child,  that  his  wife  was  a  drug  ad- 
nd  that  he  favored  removing  tax-exempt 
from  churches. 

i  of  Tompkins's  primary  jobs  in  that  cam- 
was  to  mobilize  the  religious  right  for  Bush, 
irst  thing  we  had  to  do  was  build  a  wall  be- 
McCain  and  the  social  conservatives," 
kins  later  explained.  "If  we  didn't  do  that,  we 
lead.  That's  why  we  went  to  Bob  Jones,"  by 
he  meant  Bush's  notorious  visit  to  the  Chris- 
Iniversity  that  then  had  a  longstanding  ban 
erracial  dating.  And  in  a  meeting  of  Bush's 
evel  South  Carolina  strategists,  Tompkins  ad- 
ed  a  general  hard-line  approach.  "We  aren't 
to  pussyfoot  around,"  Tompkins  told  the 
.  "We  play  it  different  down  here.  We're  not 
/,  if  you  get  my  drift."  But  when  I  asked  him 
South  Carolina's  reputation  for  dirty  pool, 
Tigged  it  off.  "Our  goal,"  he  told  me,  "is  to  win 
n  taste,  reason,  and  the  law." 
r  the  most  part,  Tompkins  sees  Romney  as 
sy  sell.  "You  need  three  things  to  win:  a  mes- 
:r,  a  message,  and  money,"  he  said.  "He's 
t,  articulate,  clean,  has  good  moral  charac- 
nd  looks  good  on  TV.  He's  the  complete  and 
package.  Not  to  make  a  comparison  to 
ild  Reagan,  but  he  has  the  same  qualities: 
got  a  good  sense  of  humor  and  is  a  great 
nunicator."  The  flip-flop  charges  were  not 
sue,  said  Tompkins,  who  argued  that  Rom- 
i  only  real  inconsistency  was  on  the  issue  of 


abortion.  "He  flat  changed  his  position.  That 
will  be  acceptable,  because  since  Roe  v.  Wade 
we've  been  seeking  converts.  He's  a  success 
story — that  will  be  a  plus  for  us." 

The  only  worry  in  Tompkins's  mind  was  the 
governor's  current  state  of  residence.  "Since  I 
was  a  kid,  Massachusetts  has  been  the  whipping 
boy  down  here,"  he  said.  "JFK  was  from  there 
and  Teddy,  Michael  Dukakis,  John  Kerry,  Barney 
Frank.  When  all  else  fails,  you  try  to  link  your  op- 
ponent to  Massachusetts.  We  have  to  sell  his 
record  there.  He  got  elected  as  a  Republican  and 
did  things  the  right  way.  He  cut  taxes,  solved 
the  health-care  crisis,  and  put  business  princi- 
ples ahead  of  expansion  of  government." 

Tompkins  sees  Romney's  strategic  position  in 
South  Carolina  as 


The  power  of  the  consultant 

class  has  contributed  to 

south  carolina's  reputation  as 

a  swamp  of  dirty  politics 


being  formidable. 
In  his  view,  Giu- 
liani can't  win  the 
primary  because  of 
his  stance  on  abor- 
tion and  gay  rights, 
not  to  mention  his 
three  marriages  and 
general  lack  of  fam- 
ily values.  "If  it's  Romney  versus  Giuliani,  we 
win  if  we  do  our  job  right,"  he  said,  and  one 
could  almost  hear  the  wheels  turning  in  his 
mind  at  the  delicious  prospect  of  that  matchup. 
"Social  groups,  right-to-life  organizations,  the 
Bob  Jones  crowd  are  all  sitting  on  the  sidelines, 
but  Rudy  scares  them,  and  when  a  conservative 
alternative  comes  to  the  top,  they  will  move 
there.  If  it's  a  four-way  race,  35  percent  wins, 
and  the  question  is  where  do  you  get  it.  It's  all 
about  organizing,  finding  the  voters,  and  mak- 
ing sure  they  vote.  We're  trying  to  win  the  war 
of  the  activists,  and  we're  doing  well  so  far." 

Asked  about  the  Democratic  race,  Tompkins 
didn't  hesitate  to  pick  Hillary  Clinton  as  the 
likely  nominee.  "With  Hillary  we  could  gin  up  the 
vote,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  underestimate 
her,"  he  said.  "She'll  have  the  money  and  she 
has  the  best  people.  They  are  good,  tough,  and 
ruthless,  and  will  do  whatever  they  need  to  win." 

One  gathered  that  this,  from  Tompkins, 

was  the  highest  praise. 


I 


_n  1988,  Time  magazine  ran  a  cover  story  enti- 
tled "It's  the  Year  of  the  Handlers,"  which  noted 
that  more  than  "any  other  race  in  history,  this  has 
become  a  narrow-gauge  contest  between  two  dis- 
ciplined teams  of  political  professionals."  The 
magazine  complained  that  the  foremost  goal  of 
the  campaigns  of  both  George  LI.  W.  Bush  and 
Michael  Dukakis  was  to  "prevent  their  candid: ires 
from  uttering  a  spontaneous  thought  in  public,"  and 
that  "backstage  puppeteers"  were  directing  the  en- 
tire race.  "Something,"  Time  concluded,  "has  tru- 
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HAT  HAS  CHANGED  IN  TWO 
DECADES  IS  THE  SHEER  QUANTITY 

OF  DIFFERENT  HANDLERS  WHO 
MASSAGE  THE  ELECTORAL  PROCESS 


ly  gone  awry  in  1988."  It  was  the  year  that  Lee  At- 
water  unleashed  the  infamous  ad  about  Willie 
Horton,  the  black  convict  who  terrorized  a  white 
couple  while  out  on  a  weekend  pass  from  a  Mas- 
sachusetts prison;  the  ad  is  widely  credited  with 
clinching  Bush's  victory.  Ever  since  then,  the 
rough,  savvy  campaign  consultant — from  James 
Carville  to  Karl  Rove — has  become  a  standard 
character  in  any  presidential-campaign  narrative. 
What  has  changed  in  the  past  two  decades  is  the 
sheer  quantity  of  different  handlers  who  massage 
the  entire  electoral  process  from  announcement 
to  inauguration.  Campaign  &  Elections  magazine 
publishes  an  annual  directory  of  political  consul- 
tants, and  the  2007 
edition  lists  thou- 
sands ot  practition- 
ers, in  categories  that 
include  events  plan- 
ning, crisis  manage- 
ment, direct  mail, 
fund-raising,  GOTV 
(Get  Out  the  Vote), 
grassroots  strategy, 
Internet,  mailing  and  phone  lists,  speech  training, 
media  buying,  polling,  voice-over  talent,  and  vot- 
er registration.  All  of  this  has  in  turn  contributed 
to  the  ever-rising  costs  ot  campaigns.  A  study  last 
year  by  the  Center  for  Public  Integrity  found  that 
political-consulting  firms  received  combined  pay- 
ments of  $1.85  billion  for  federal  campaigns  dur- 
ing the  2003-2004  election  cycle. 

In  the  case  of  the  2008  Romney  campaign,  the 
roster  includes  a  host  of  speechwriters,  among 
them  Matt  Rees,  who  served  in  the  George  W. 
Bush  White  House  producing  speeches  for  the 
president  and  for  National  Security  Adviser  Con- 
doleezza  Rice.  Then  there  are  the  finance  consul- 
tants, paid  to  strengthen  Romney's  fund-raising 
effort  (and  thereby  allow  him  to  hire  more  con- 
sultants); these  firms  include  the  California-based 
Davis  Group,  which  worked  for  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger's  gubernatorial  campaign  and  tor 
Bush/Cheney  2000.  Romney  has  employed  a  num- 
ber of  firms  to  stage  his  campaign  events,  among 
them  Political  Productions,  which  was  paid 
$20,800  to  help  choreograph  his  announcement 
ceremony  in  February.  The  firm  is  headed  by  David 
Grossman,  who  has  handled  rallies  for  President 
Bush,  produced  and  designed  the  2001  inaugural 
parade,  and  helped  prepare  the  Desert  Storm  vic- 
tory celebration  in  Washington  during  the  tenn  of 
George  H.W.  Bush.  (Political  Productions  is  also, 
according  to  its  website,  "the  leader  in  confetti 
services  tor  the  political  production  market,"  and 
its  team  of  professional  confetti-releasers  assures 
that  a  "synchronized  event"  will  come  off  flaw- 
lessly "with  all  elements  occuning  on  cue  when  and 
where  you  want.  With  only  20  to  30  seconds  fol- 
lowing each  speech  available  for  a  headline  pho- 


to opportunity  or  a  video  lead-in  clip,  why 
your  production  to  anyone  but  the  leade 
litical  production?") 

In  an  especially  calculated  move,  the 
campaign  has  invested  heavily  in  winnii 
straw  polls  around  the  country,  which  do 
essarily  measure  popular  support  as  mucl 
ganization  and  financial  resources.  None 
victory  can  win  a  news  cycle's  worth  of  atl 
and  hence  he  used  to  hype  the  candidat 
posed  popularity  and  momentum.  In  Iowa1 
ney  hired  Nicole  Schlinger,  founder  of  Cap 
sources,  Inc.,  a  G.O.P.-event-managemei; 
as  his  straw-poll  director.  She  helped  orcr 
Romney's  triumph  at  the  Ames  Straw  Poll 
was  achieved  by  shelling  out  huge  sums  o 
ey  to  buy  supporters'  tickets  for  the  eve 
ranging  a  fleet  of  buses  to  bring  them  in 
ing  a  barbecue  lunch  to  feed  them,  finar 
direct-mail  campaign,  and  paying  fees  tott 
ot  "super-volunteers"  who  promoted  Romn 
to  mention  more  than  $2  million  in  tell 
ads  in  Iowa  and  roughly  $1  million  more! 
ganizational  support,  which  included  the  $1 
Schlinger  was  paid).  All  this  bought  Romn' 
percent  of  the  ballots  cast  in  Ames — 4,51 
ers,  which  means  the  campaign  spent  aj 
$650  per  vote. 

To  handle  opposition  research,  the  carl 
has  engaged  Barbara  Comstock — a  lawyq 
worked  for  former  Attorney  General 
Ashcroft — at  the  price  of  $15,000  per  ri 
Comstock  honed  her  skills  as  research  di 
at  the  Republican  National  Committee  a: 
fore  that  worked  for  the  House  Governmej 
form  Committee  when  its  head,  Represeri 
Dan  Burton,  was  leading  investigations  inj 
Clinton-era  Democratic  fund-raising  scandi 
trying  to  prove  that  White  House  counsel 
Foster  did  not  commit  suicide  but  was  mur 
Comstock's  talents  were  on  display  this  si 
during  an  appearance  on  Hardball,  when  ; 
sentially  argued  that  Senator  Barack  Ot 
support  for  "age-appropriate  sex  education" 
that  he  favored  educating  kindergartners 
masturbation  and  homosexuality,  and  pi 
abortion  as  well.  "There  are  more  important 
that  we  need  to  he  spending  our  money  on 
than  kindergarten  sex  education  and  fu 
abortions  for  everybody,"  Comstock  said. 

The  list  of  Romney's  consultants  gets  I 
There  is  the  direct-mail  specialist  Stephen 
ers  of  SCM  Associates;  Gary  Marx,  who  wo 
Ralph  Reed  at  Century  Strategies  and  roui 
social-conservative  support  tor  the  campaign 
did  for  Bush/Cheney  in  2004;  pollster  and 
group  gum  Jan  van  Lohuizen,  who  worked  f 
Bush  Administration;  and  Get  Out  the  Vot 
cialist  Claire  Austin.  Then  come  the  hor| 
local  specialists  hired  to  help  Romney  na 
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dn  in  individual  states,  especially  ones 
n  large  in  the  primary  schedule.  In  Flori- 
:ampaign  hired  political  strategist  Sara 
v,  who  is  to  Governor  J  eh  Bush  what  Karl 
s  to  President  Bush.  In  New  Hampshire, 
seal  conservatism  is  a  more  potent  force 
lial  conservatism,  he  hired  as  advisers  mod- 
■ce  Rich  Killion  and  Tom  Rath.  And  in 
arolina,  where  religious  activists  have  the 
and,  he  hired  not  only  Sullivan  and 
Tompkins  hut  several  other  brand- 
name  conservatives. 


;king  to  woo  conservatives,  Romney  has 
I  his  personal  PAC — the  Commonwealth 
i  Action  Committee — to  contribute  lav- 
several  national  pro-life  groups,  the  Fed- 
ociety,  the  National  Review,  and  the  Her- 
indation,  among  others.  In  South  Carolina, 
/  set  up  a  branch  of  the  PAC  all  the  way 
2004.  (He  started  branches  in  Iowa,  New 
lire,  Michigan,  and  Arizona  at  the  same 
ince  then,  the  state  branch — with  guidance 
lumber  of  consulting  firms,  including  DC 
cors,  a  top  Washington-based  group — has 
expenditures  of  roughly  $518,000.  Recip- 
South  Carolina  include  dozens  of  state 
ntatives  as  well  as  Lieutenant  Governor 
3auer  ($3,500)  and  Attorney  General  Hen- 
laster  ($1,000).  Romney  has  ladled  $9,500 
state  Republican  Party,  $3,500  on  the  state 
G.O.P.  caucus,  and  $7,000  on  the  House 
and  has  sent  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
numerous  county-level  party  committees, 
mey's  game  plan  in  South  Carolina  de- 
on  winning  a  large  share  of  the  social- 
/ative  vote,  which  makes  up  at  least  a  third, 
thaps  even  two  fifths,  of  the  state's  G.O.P. 
ate.  To  that  end,  his  PAC  has  also  funded 
metto  Family  Council,  which,  according  to 
3site,  "works  in  the  centers  of  influence 
h,  government,  media,  academia,  and  busi- 
o  present  biblical  principles  through  re- 
,  communication  and  networking."  An- 
i>5,000  was  delivered  from  Romney's  PAC 
organization  sponsoring  a  statewide  ballot 
ive,  passed  in  2006,  that  added  an  amend- 
rianning  gay  marriage  to  the  state  constitu- 
te PAC  also  sent  money  to  South  Caroli- 
izens  for  Life  ($500),  South  Carolina  Club 
3wth  ($1,000),  a  school-choice  group  called 
Carolinians  for  Responsible  Government 
>0),  a  Republican  GOTV  effort  called  South 
na  Victory  ($2,000),  and  a  group  of  con- 
ive  school-board  candidates  in  Charleston 
30)  called,  humorously  enough,  "The  A- 
•"  (One  pities  the  fool  who  might  oppose 
)  Moreover,  the  Romney  campaign  in  June 
d  a  national  "faith  and  values  steering  corn- 
s'' that  includes  four  South  Carolinians, 


among  them  a  pastor,  Mark  White,  and  a  Chris- 
tian political  activist,  Dee  Benedict.  Both  White 
and  Benedict — whom  Romney  also  put  on  the 
payroll  as  a  consultant — are  from  upstate,  the 
heart  of  South  Carolina  conservatism. 

To  ensure  that  all  this  goodwill  gets  translat- 
ed into  votes,  Romney's  campaign  has  retained 
Drew  McKissick,  a  former  board  member  of  the 
Christian  Coalition  and  state  director  for  the 
campaign  to  ban  gay  marriage.  "If  he  [Romney] 
wins  Iowa  and  New  Hampshire,  it  puts  huge 
pressure  on  the  other  candidates,"  he  told  me 
over  coffee  at  a  Starbucks  on  Gervais  Street,  a 
few  blocks  from  his  office.  "South  Carolina  be- 
comes a  fire  wall  for  them  to  stop  him." 

Like  Romney,  McKissick  is  perfectly  groomed, 
with  not  a  single  hair  askew.  He's  worked  as  a  con- 
sultant since  1990 — his  first  campaign  was  a  race 


for  county  coroner — and  has  arranged  private 
meetings  for  Romney  with  Southern  Baptists, 
charismatics,  fundamentalists,  and  other  religious 
conservatives.  "I  help  the  campaign  with  com- 
munications and  messaging  towards  that  sector  of 
the  party,"  he  told  me.  "I  network  with  people  I 
know  around  the  state  and  help  them  decide  who 
they'll  support.  That's  a  conversation  best  had  in 
small  groups.  Building  a  campaign  is  like  throw- 
ing a  rock  in  the  pond.  There's  a  big  ripple  and 
then  smaller  ripples  outward.  We're  focusing  on 
the  first  few  ripples — key  leaders  within  church 
and  community,  people  who  have  networks  i  it  in- 
fluence and  who  other  people  listen  to." 
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McKissick  helps  the  Romney  campaign  de- 
velop materials  targeted  to  social  conservatives, 

such  as  a  packet,  mailed  to  .1  small  group  of  reli 
gious  activists,  that  included  a  cover  letter  under 
his  name.  (McKissick  and  Terry  Sullivan  both 
told  me  1  could  get  a  copy  of  the  letter  but  111  the 
end  declined  to  send  it.)  He  also  created  a  web- 
site, (  Christian  Conservatives  for  Romney,  thai  in- 
cludes news  on  the  campaign,  Romney  videos, 
and  summaries  of  the  governor's  positions  on 
such  issues  as  "abortion  &  life,"  "traditional  mar- 
riage," "protecting  our  children,"  and  "tree 
speech."  As  laid  out  on  the  website,  Romney 's  po- 
sition on  the  final  item  is  largely  confined  to  de- 
ploring the  McCain-Feingold  campaign-finance 
law  ,  which  is  loathed  by  conservatives  every- 
where and  has  cost  McCain  dearly  in  his  own 
extensive  efforts  to  woo  the  Republican  right. 

Some  religious  voters  will  never  see  Romney 
as  the  ideal  candidate,  McKissick  acknowledged. 
His  goal  is  to  make  sure  that  those  people  are 
comfortable  enough  with  the  governor  that  they 
will  turn  to  him  in  the  event  that  their  first  pick — 
McKissick  didn't  name  names  but  was  certainly 
thinking  of  Sam  Brownback  and  Mike  Huck- 
abee,  whose  conservative  credentials  are  far  more 
solid  than  Romney's — drops  out.  "There  is  a  seg- 
ment of  the  party  that  is  looking  for  purity  and  is 
leery  of  anyone  who  might  not  meet  that  ideal 
standard,"  he  continued.  "I'm  trying  to  alleviate 
tears  that  he  doesn't  measure  up." 

Doubts  about  Romney  will  diminish  as  the 
campaign's  advertising  kicks  in,  McKissick  be- 
lieves. "Communications  is  the  primary  purpose 
of  any  campaign.  The  message  with  this  segment 
of  the  party  is  shared  values.  What  values  do 
you  have  that  will  carry  forward  in  the  cam- 
paign.' That's  more  important  than  a  ten-point 
plan.  It  I  know  his  core  values,  I  can  more  or  less 
figure  out  where  he'll  be  on  the  issues.  That's 

more  important  than  where  he  goes  to 

church  on  Sundays." 


I 


j  Romney  retains  his  current  lead  in  the  polls 
and  wins  New  Hampshire  and  Iowa,  a  victory  in 
South  Carolina's  primary  could  propel  him  to- 
ward the  nomination.  If  he  performs  less  well 
than  expected  in  the  two  key  early  states,  he'll 
be  even  more  desperate  for  a  good  showing  here. 
At  least  through  mid-September,  though,  Rom- 
ney had  failed  to  find  his  tooting;  despite  re- 
peated visits  to  South  Carolina,  and  at  least  $1 
million  spent  on  advertising  and  organization,  he 
remained  mired  in  or  near  single  digits  in  the 
pulls  behind  Giuliani,  Thompson,  and  McCain. 
He  will  likely  rise  in  the  polls,  especially  with  a 
major  TV  advertising  campaign  planned  tor  the 
fall,  but  the  question  remains  how  high. 

The  problems  holding  him  back  were  all  iden- 


tified in  the  campaign's  PowerPoint  pi 
Hon:  the  Massachusetts  background,  tht 
ot  shekness,  the  tears  about  his  religioi 
above  all,  mistrust  ot  his  ideological  tr 
mation.  Romney  and  his  handlers  portra 
having  undergone  a  political  convenl 
ilu\  can't  point  to  any  convincing  c; 
I  here  was  no  religious  epiphany  (as,  toi 
pie,  with  George  W.  Bush)  or  political  a\ 
ing  (as  with  Ronald  Reagan,  a  New  Dea 
ocrat  who  joined  the  Republican  Party  ii 
and  backed  Barry  Goldwater  tor  preside' 
years  later,  which  at  the  time  was  hardb 
litically  savvy  move).  With  Romney,  1 
merely  been  the  recent  espousal  ot  posiffl 
ametrically  opposed  to  his  earlier  ones,  t 
the  suspicion  that  his  political  shifts  are  rrn 
flee  t  ive  of  his  ambition  than  of  his  convi 

In  Mount  Pleasant,  at  a  dockside  rest 
just  across  the  bay  from  Charleston,  I  mi 
Cyndi  Mosteller,  a  social  conservativ 
served  until  recently  as  head  of  her  coun 
publican  Party  and  before  that  as  vice  c 
the  state  G.O.P.  I  had  expected  her  to  ex 
conservative  persona  that  matched  her  p 
but  Mosteller,  bubbly  and  energetic,  ha 
streaked  with  reddish  highlights  and  \ 
sleeveless  black-and-white  dress  with  high 
We  took  a  window  table  and  watched  s 
boats  bobbing  on  the  water  as  we  talked 
the  race  in  South  Carolina.  She  had  start 
as  a  McCain  backer  but  opposed  his  views 
sues  like  embryonic-stem-cell  research  and 
gration,  and  left  his  campaign  over  the  si 
Giuliani  is  anathema  to  her.  "We've  worke 
for  years  to  hold  the  line  on  Judeo-Chi 
ethics,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  consen 
to  cast  our  vote,  which  is  our  tnist,  for  sot 
who  disagrees  with  us,"  she  said. 

But  Mosteller  (who  not  long  afterward 
declare  her  support  for  Fred  Thompson)  ii 
scornful  of  Romney.  "It's  a  question  of  trus*1 
said.  "He  says  all  the  right  things,  his  speech 
through  the  litmus  test  on  conservative 
but  there's  no  conviction  behind  it.  Aurhc 
ty  means  a  lot  in  the  South.  You  can't  run 
left  up  North  and  the  right  down  here.  I  fine 
tronizing  to  my  intelligence,  to  my  conserv; 
and  to  the  South." 

By  all  accounts,  Mitt  Romney  is  smar 
pragmatic — not  at  all  as  vacuous,  that  is, 
has  been  made  to  sound.  The  irony  is  tl 
attempting  to  market  him  to  the  Repul 
base,  his  handlers  have  created  a  thoi 
phony.  The  "electorate  is  not  where  it  ne< 
he  for  us  to  succeed,"  his  campaign  Power 
had  concluded;  hence,  the  strategy  has  be 
move  Romney  where  he  needs  to  be  tc 
ceed.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  well  thi 
play  in  South  Carolina. 
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WOMAN  MARRIE! 

SNAKE 

A  peculiar  Indian  love  story 
B)>  Mischa  Berlinski 


neswar,  June  2.  A  woman, 
laimed  to  have  fallen  in  love 
snake  got  "married"  to  the  rep- 
per  Hindu  rituals  at  Atala  vil- 
Chissa's  Khurda  district,  14  km 
ere.  The  unusual  marriage  took 
m  Wednesday  with  over  2 ,000 
taking  out  a  procession  to  eel- 
the  event.  . .  .  When  Bimbala 
disclosed  her  idea  of  marrying  a 
,  villagers  reportedly  appreciat- 
raying  the  marriage  will  bring 
vrtune  to  the  area. 

— "Woman  marries  snake," 

Press  Trust  of  India 

^  June  3,  2006 

nirty-year-old  Bimbala  Das's  mar- 
to  a  cobra  made  her  for  a  little 
last  year  the  most  famous  woman 
le  east  Indian  state  of  Orissa, 
)ugh — being  illiterate  and  pos- 
ig  no  radio,  television,  telephone, 
mputer — she  was  likely  unaware 
e  extent  of  her  fame, 
n  ambitious  young  television  re- 
:r  named  Umakanta  Mishra,  based 
le  nearby  state  capital  of  Bhu- 
:swar,  first  broke  Bimbala's  story.  A 
t  journalist  named  Satyasundar 
k  saw  the  TV  coverage,  and  al- 
igh  he  neither  witnessed  the  wed- 
;  nor  visited  Atala  village,  he  did 
k  on  the  telephone  with  the  village 

ha  Berlinski  is  a  writer  living  in  Haiti. 
;  the  author  of  Fieldwork,  a  novel. 


headman  and  put  together  two  hun- 
dred or  so  words  on  the  marriage. 

It  was  Barik's  reporting  that  quickly 
spread  around  the  world.  Barik  works  for 
the  Press  Trust  of  India,  the  largest  of 
the  Indian  wire  services,  and  the  story 
was  published  in  all  of  the  major  Indi- 
an dailies,  then  picked  up  by  the  inter- 
national wire  services  and  translated 
into  two  dozen  languages,  including 
Malay,  Polish,  Chinese,  Russian,  Greek, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  Spanish — 
and  Latin.  Dozens  and  dozens  of  news- 
papers ran  the  story.  It  was  featured  in 
Yahoo's  Odd  News  section. 

Then  the  story  was  blogged.  Hun- 
dreds of  bloggers  linked  to  the  story, 
and  thousands  of  blog  readers  com- 
mented on  those  posts.  Many,  many 
people  wrote  that  they  or  their  sisters 
had  also  married  a  snake.  A  contro- 
versy followed.  Gay  bloggers  wondered 
why,  if  this  woman  could  marry  a 
snake,  they  couldn't  marry  their 


beloveds.  Conservative  bloggers 
argued  that  if  gays  were  allowed  to 
marry,  next  thing  you  know, 
people  would  be  marrying  snakes. 
Christian  bloggers  affirmed  that 
the  whole  thing  was  clearly  in  vi- 
olation of  God's  natural  law.  Hin- 
du bloggers  also  took  issue  with 
the  marriage,  saying  that  this  was 
the  kind  ot  thing  that  made  the 
world  think  Hindus  were  weird. 

Bimbala  neared  the  epitome  of 
her  fame  when  Daniel  Henninger, 
a  Wall  Street  Journal  opinion-page  ed- 
itor, referred  to  her  on  Fox  News.  'A 
woman  in  India  last  week  married  a 
snake,"  he  said.  "And  it  was  done  at  a 
traditional  Hindu  ceremony  attended 
by  2,000  people.  Now,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  proponents  of  gay  marriage, 
which  after  all  violates  traditions  go- 
ing back  through  all  of  human  histo- 
ry, to  now  absolutely  positively  guar- 
antee that  the  next  movement  is  not 
going  to  be  allowing  people  to  marry 
their  pet  horse,  dog,  or  cat." 

But  the  very  height  of  Bimbala's 
glory  came  a  few  days  later,  when 
Stephen  Colbert  of  Comedy  Central 
countered  Mr.  Henninger's  attacks  on 
Bimbala's  behalf,  pointing  out:  that 
the  marriage  was,  after  all,  a  het- 
erosexual union,  the  snake 
Min  question  being  male. 
y  fiancee  and  I  were  in  Madu- 
rai  in  the  far  south  of  India,  on  a 


ation  by  Steven  Dana 
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three-month  tour,  when  I  read  about 
Bimbala  Das's  marriage  in  the  New 
Indian  Express.  The  trip  was  in  cele- 
bration of  the  complel  ion  ami  sale  ot 
my  first  novel,  which  was  about,  more 
or  less,  anthropological  fieldwork.  To 
write  the  novel,  1  had  invented  both 
a  tribe  and  an  anthropologist,  and 
voila.  But  1  had  never  done  any  real 
fieldwork,  and  I  wanted  to  see  what  it 
was  like.  Cristina  was  willing  to  in- 
dulge me,  and  we  left  the  next  day 
tor  Bhubaneswar,  a  twenty-four-hour 
trip  by  train  up  the  length  ot  India's 
eastern  coast. 

In  Bhubaneswar  we  found  a  gradu- 
ate student  in  anthropology  at  the  lo- 
cal university  who  was  willing  to  work 
with  us  as  a  translator,  a  young  man 
named  Deepak  Kumar  Ojha.  Deepak 
and  1  bonded  over  a  shared  enthusiasm 
for  witchcraft  (not  as  a  practice,  but  as 
an  anthropological  subject:  "Exciting, 
very  exciting,"  he  said,  describing  a 
series  of  tribal  witchcraft-related  mur- 
ders in  Sundigarh  district)  and  for  the 
great  English  anthropologist  E.  E. 
Evans-Pritchard,  who  studied  witch- 
craft in  Sudan.  At  the  mention  of 
Evans-Pritchard's  name,  Deepak's 
handsome  face  broke  into  a  broad 
smile,  as  if  we  had  just  discovered,  im- 
probably enough,  a  mutual  friend, 
which  perhaps  we  had. 

Atala  is  just  on  the  outskirts  ot 
Bhubaneswar,  no  more  than  a  halt- 
hour  drive  from  the  city  center.  We 
drove  north  on  the  road  to  Cuttack, 
through  light-industrial  suburbs,  pass- 
ing stores  advertising  things  like  STEEL- 
IUM:  COLD  ROLLED  STEEL,  and  when  we 
came  to  the  canal  we  left  the  highway 
and  followed  a  rutted  and  pitted  red- 
dirt  road  fringed  by  rice  paddies. 

The  Indian  monsoon  comes  in  phas- 
es. Several  weeks  earlier,  the  first  phase 
had  blown  through  Orissa  with  its  at- 
tendant rains  and  hard  winds.  The 
very  first  shoots  had  come  up  in  the 
rice  paddies.  But  then  the  monsoon 
had  paused.  The  newspapers  were  full 
of  predictions  tor  the  date  of  the  mon- 
soon's return — "Monsoon  Break,  no 
rain  'till  June  17,"  one  proclaimed; 
page  four  of  that  morning's  Indian  Ex- 
press: "High  Humidity  Saps  Capital"- 
but  tor  now  the  sky  was  low  and  the 
color  ot  cold  rolled  steel.  It  was  so  hu- 
mid that  my  glasses  fogged  over,  and  1 
had  to  rub  them  down  with  my  shirt. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  canal  was 
the  northernmost  fringe  of  Bhu- 
baneswar, with  rows  ot  finished  hous- 
es, but  on  this  suk-  there  were  only 
haphazardly  placed  concrete  husks, 
overgrown  with  weeds,  ban, ma  trees, 
and  palms.  Sheep,  goats,  and  watei 
buffalo  grazed  in  the  lots.  A  sign  read 
ill  MAI  \I  \  PARADIS1  .  GLORIOUS  PLOT- 
ED  S(  MIME.  In  the  paddies,  egrets  with 
giant  white  wings  balanced  on  spindly 
legs.  Men  and  boys  bathed  themselves 
in  the  greenish-black  waters  of  the 
i  anal,  outnumbered  by  the  water  buf- 
falo. The  land  was  absolutely  flat  in 
ever}  direction. 

We  parked  the  car  on  the  edge  ot  a 
grassy  field  beside  a  small  concrete 
shack,  which  on  further  investigation 
turned  out  to  be  a  temple  ot  the  god 
Shiva,  and  were  soon  approached  by 
some  young  people.  One  ot  the  braver 
ones  came  up  to  us,  and  Deepak  said 
something  to  him  in  Oriya. 

Before  long  there  were  many  people 
around  us:  perhaps  fifteen  children  and 
a  dozen  adults,  their  numbers  quickly 
swelling.  It  was  a  peaceful  crowd.  Soon 
everybody  was  laughing  and  talking, 
then  the  villagers  were  pushing  at  each 
other  in  a  good-natured  way  to  see  us, 
and  kids  were  shinnying  up  bamboo 
stalks.  I  had  my  notebook  in  my  hand, 
but  the  conversation  was  entirely  in 
Oriya.  When  I  asked  Deepak  what  the 
people  were  saying,  he  had  a  very  per- 
suasive way  ot  putting  up  one  hand  to 
shush  me. 

Finally,  Deepak  introduced  me  to 
a  man  who  he  said  was  "the  girl's 
brother." 

"But  the  girl  isn't  here  right  now," 
Deepak  added:  the  woman  who  had 
married  a  snake  had  gone 
ott  on  her  honeymoon. 


A 


.tala,  it  was  easy  to  see,  was  a 
village  where  marriage  mattered.  On 
the  main  street,  where  the  upper-caste 
people  lived,  cement-and-brick  house 
after  cement-and-brick  house  adver- 
tised the  weddings  to  a  ime  or  the  wed- 
dings recently  celebrated:  on  the  front 
of  one  house  was  painted,  in  English, 
ARUNA  TIES  SASMITA,  above  a  drawing 
ot  a  pair  ot  tabla  drums,  a  horn,  and  a 
peacock.  Another  house  said,  WEL- 
( »ME,  WEDDING,  and  showed  the  same 
gay  images,  this  time  adding  a  conch 
shell.  On  a  third  house,  the  names  |i  m.i- 


I  A  and  SURYA  NARAYA  were  j 
a  drawing  ot  a  pair  of  hands  vei| 
ly  shaking. 

But  outside  the  home  ot 
Das,  whose  marriage  has  giv< 
what  little  notoriety  it  possess 

were  no  joyful  pictures  of  pi<  | 
C  i  K  ks,  no  celebratory  drums.  H 
er  showed  us  the  hut,  in  the  s 
tall  palm  and  beside  a  small 
slender  bamboo.  It  was  low  a 
ot  mud,  with  a  thick  thatched 
the  huts  ot  the  village's  ot 
touchables.  It  was  a  peaceful  pi; 
despite  the  heat  and  humidit 
feeling,  like  coconut  water 

The  anthill  in  front  ot  Bi 
hut  attracts  most  ot  the  at  ten 
we  talked  to  the  villagers  thr 
the  day,  a  constant  stream  of 
approached  the  anthill,  whic 
about  twelve  feet  tall  and  s 
around,  like  the  stump  of  a  huj 
Out  of  respect  tor  the  deity  wh 
within,  visitors  slip  off  their  ; 
and  flip-flops  when  coming  c 
the  anthill.  At  the  base  of  the 
a  small  shrine  has  been  carv 
with  a  photo  of  Lord  Jagannati 
is  an  avatar  of  Krishna  and  one 
m<  ist  important  of  the  regn  m's 
small  brass  pitcher  and  bell; 
and  red  flowers;  a  tew  coconut 
and  a  small  steel  plate  for  donai 

It  is  in  this  anthill  that  BimbaL 
husband,  a  snake-god  i 

IDebo,  is  said  to  reside 
^ocal  tradition  requires  # 
bride  to  visit  her  in-laws  and  si< 
their  village.  But  Bimbala  Da 
married  a  snake — so  she  had  de 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  a  local  te 
We  spoke  to  Bimbala's  mother  a 
other  villagers  instead. 

We  talked  with  the  villagers  fo 
haps  an  hour  or  two  that  first  da\ 
1  have  to  say,  Deepak  didn't  quit 
it  about  the  translation  business, 
pak  and  I  both  wanted  to  play 
Evans-Pritchard,  and  you  can  r 
have  only  one  E.  E.  Evans-Pritcha 
an  anthropological  expedition.  A 
tie  friction  quickly  developed  bet\ 
us.  I  kept  asking,  "Deepak,  whai 
they  say?"  and  he  kept  doing  that  t 
with  his  hand  to  shush  me,  then  s 
marizing  five  minutes  of  conversa 
in  a  sentence  or  two.  Also,  other 
lagers  would  sometimes  throw  c 
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iere  and  there,  and  because 
only  summarized,  I  was  never 
o  was  telling  me  what, 
illagers  introduced  us  to  Jyoti 
ie  snake's  new  mother-in-law, 
silver-haired  woman  of  about 
proi  -five.  She  was  very  shy,  and 
Heiien  one  of  her  granddaughters 
■m '.climbing  across  her  shoulders 
"f   seem  to  relax,  scooping  the 
'aiiio  and  placing  her  in  her  lap. 
ro   girl,"  Deepak  summarized — 
never  called  her  anything  but 
:1,"  although  he  was  referring 
>man  who  was  thirty  years  old 
mt  eight  years  his  senior —  "was 
a  long  time  from  tuberculosis, 
mily  tried  to  care  for  her  but 
't.  They  visited  temples,  tried 
les  in  hopes  of  curing  that  girl." 
of  the  villagers'  cell  phones  be- 
ting. 

after  some  time,"  Deepak  con- 
,  ignoring  the  ringing  phone, 
rl  dreamt  of  the  snake-god.  In 
am,  God  said,  I  am  with  you.  I 
■  testing  you.  Now,  don't  worry. 
t|jH  surely  be  cured.  In  a  few  days, 
rted  to  cure  up,  and  the  disease 
idicated.  After  that  the  girl  was 
/ed  in  her  faith  that  there  exists 
.  After  that  she  denied  to  mar- 
body." 

bala's  brother  had  answered  the 
tone  and  was  talking  on  it. 
e  family  tried  to  marry  her  off," 
k  said.  "They  searched  for  can- 
s,  but  the  girl  refused.  After  that 
dicated  her  life  entirely  to  God. 
she  dreamt  that  the  god  had  di- 
ner to  marry  him.  It  was  impos- 
o  marry  another  human  being." 
villagers  were  staring  at  us. 
many  people   here   marry 
s?"  I  finally  asked.  I  was  trying 
re  out  if  we  were  investigating  an 
Jtion  or  an  idiosyncratic  act. 
lis  is  the  first  time  anyone  heard 
rrying  a  snake,"  Deepak  said, 
an  you  ask  them  and  tell  me  what 
said?  In  their  own  words?" 
epak  looked  a  little  put  out,  but 
nslated  my  question  nevertheless, 
villagers  laughed.  A  lively  con- 
tion  followed,  then  Deepak  said, 
;  is  the  first  time  anyone  heard  of 
/ing  a  snake." 

the  end,  a  portrait  of  the  bride 
oped.  Before  her  marriage,  the  girl 
>een  quiet,  perhaps  even  unhappy. 
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Did  she  have  close  friends?  No.  Where  did 
she  live  before  the  marriage?  There,  in 
her  mother's  hut.  And  her  father?  Died 
ten  years  ago.  They  told  me  u  was 
Basil  Deb,  her  lather,  who  had  first  be- 
gun to  teed  and  care  for  the  cobra  that 
Bimbala,  ten  years  later,  would  marry. 
Another  brother,  married  with  chil- 
dren, died  just  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
Bimbala's  surviving  brother  had  mort- 
gaged his  fields  to  pay  for  the  wedding 
expenses.  He  wouldn't  tell  us  how  much 
he  had  spent,  but  it  was  clearly  a  sub- 
stantial sum,  although  less  than  lie 
would  have  had  to  pay  had  Bimbala 
married  a  human  being,  tor  no  dowry 
was  expected.  To  marry  the  snake,  Bim- 
bala had  been  required  to  change  her 
caste.  She  had  been  adopted  by  an 
upper-caste  family  and  was  no  longer 
considered  an  untouchable.  We  met  her 
adoptive  family,  who  told  us  that  the 
adoption  had  been  only  tor  technical 
reasons:  they  had  no  more  contact  with 
Bimbala  than  did  the  other  villagers. 

Following  the  marriage,  the  villagers 
said,  Bimbala  changed.  She  no  longer 
worked  in  the  helds  with  her  mother  or 
brother,  and  her  ties  with  the  village 
were  in  many  ways  now  distant.  "She- 
is  just  living  here,"  one  shirtless  man 
with  spiky  hair  told  us.  It  was  still  too 
soon  to  tell  it  Bimbala  was  happier 
than  before — the  marriage  was  only, 
after  all,  ten  days  old.  But  she  had  be- 
gun to  dress  differently,  they  said:  "like 
a  goddess,"  with  beads  around  her 
neck,  and  a  yellow  sari,  and  marigolds 
as  an  armlet. 

"They  consider  her,  that  this  is  one 
image  of  the  goddess,"  Deepak  said. 
"People  come  to  see  God  and  pro- 
vide donations." 

"Is  she  a  goddess.7"  I  asked. 

"They  believe  she  is  a  goddess," 
Deepak  said  carefully.  "They  believe 
she  has  certain  goddess  powers." 

"Like  what.'" 

"Like  dreaming  that  she  should  mar- 
ry a  snake,"  Deepak  said.  But  he  added, 
a  little  ominously:  "If  she  doesn't  pur- 
chase certain  kinds  of  supernatural 
powers,  the  god  may  punish  her  in 
this  lite." 

Before  we  lett,  Cristina  asked  Jyoti 
Devi  if  she  was  happy  that  her  daugh- 
ter had  married  a  snake. 

Jyoti  thought  for  a  long  time,  (hen 
said,  "We  can't  disturb  God's  work." 

By  "God,"  Jyoti  seemed  to  mean 


Bimbala's  husband,  the  snake,  ot 
whom  we  had  so  tar  seen 


1  he 


no  trace  at  a 


he  snake  is  not  an  animal  to  the 
people  oi  India.  It  is  a  god,"  Dee 
pak  said  in  the  car  on  the  way  back  to 
Bhubaneswar.  "Snakes  are  considered 
as  religious  leaders  in  the  village. 
Snakes  think  ot  the  betterment  ot  the 
village,  be<  ause  a  snake  is  no  less  than 
a  god." 

Ophiolatry,  the  anthropologist  Sad- 
hu  Charan  Panda  notes,  is  perhaps  the 
oldest  lit  religions.  There  is  evidence  ot 
snake  worship  in  the  antiquity  ot  just 
about  every  pi. ice  where  there  are 

sn  ikes:  one  ot  the  first  challenges  tor 
tin  authors  ot  ( ienesis  was  to  confront 
the  cult  ot  the  snake. 

Of  all  the  annuals  confronting  the 
prehistoric  Indian,  two  in  particular 
must  have  been  terrifying:  the  ele- 
phant, on  account  ot  his  overwhelm- 
ing power  and  his  unpredictable  rages, 
and  the  snake.  When  a  man  went  out 
to  his  fields  or  to  hunt,  or  even  if  he 
was  in  the  village  itself,  in  the  sereni- 
ty of  his  cool  hut,  this  strange,  low, 
fast,  brilliantly  colored  thing  was  death, 
the  quickest  and  most  unpredictable 
death  there  was.  And  he  struck  often: 
tew  villages,  even  in  today's  India,  are 
without  a  story  of  death  by  snakebite. 

I  imagine  that  the  earliest  form  of 
snake  worship  was  an  attempt  to  pro- 
pitiate a  particular  snake — the  cobra 
that  could  be  seen  at  sunset  near  the 
banyan  tree,  or  the  krait  that  fright- 
ened the  bullocks — and  that  the  pro- 
pitiation was  material.  In  offering  the 
snake  milk  or  flour,  the  villagers  hoped 
that  he  would  leave  them  alone.  The 
man  who  knew  how  to  manipulate  the 
snake  had  a  certain  power  and  prestige 
in  the  village;  perhaps  these  were 
among  the  duties  ot  the  earliest  priests. 

Then  the  worship  ot  particular 
snakes  was  generalized  to  include  the 
worship  ot  snake  spirits.  This  idea  may 
have  been  the  result  of  the  snake's 
confusing  habit  of  changing  its  skin: 
there  was  the  terrible  fear  that  one  was 
appeasing  the  wrong  snake,  or  that  the 
snake  was  mysteriously  morphing  from 
one  body  to  the  next.  One  needed  to 
calm  the  spirit  ot  the  snake,  and  the 
men  who  knew  how  to  communicate 
with  snake  spirits  grew  more  powerful 
than  the  old  snake  handlers.  One  of 


:. 


these  men  would  have  heel 
with  controlling  lightning,  m 
death-dealing  snake  in  the  n 
snake  was  now  a  god,  not  a  tin 
dent  universal  God  hut  a  loil 
the  next  village  over,  there  us| 
snake  spun  to  appease.  This  nn 
the  stage  ot  religious  develop!  *j 
thropologists  call  animism. 

The  worship  of  the  cobra  ir 
India  is  particularly  associa 
the  god  Shiva,  one  of  the 
pressive  and  terrifying  of  th 
pantheon:  Shiva,  who  looks  i  | 
tie  like  a  blue-skinned  Rastatar 
his  dreadlocked  hair  and  ston 
traditionally  wears  a  cobra 
around  his  neck.  But  Shiva  is  a 
newcomer  to  the  villages  of  In 
oldest  Hindu  religious  texts,  th 
do  not  mention  him. 

We  don't  know  when  Shi 
ship  came  to  Atala,  but  I  can  e 
the  moment:  a  newcomer  t' 
about  a  thing  human  in  form  bi| 
more  powerful  than  the  snak 
priest  of  this  new  cult  and  the  p 
the  old  snake  cult  eyed  each  oth 
ily.  Perhaps  villages  divided  ovi 
allegiances.  Such  is  the  stuff 
gious  warfare,  and  religious  diffe  | 
far  more  subtle  have  led  other  p 
to  violence.  But  in  India  a  co 
mise  was  struck:  one  cult  was  su 
nated  to  the  other,  the  local  ani 
traditions  incorporated  into  the) 
fold  of  what  would  someday  be  d 
Hinduism.  By  making  the  serper 
companion  of  Shiva  (or,  accordf. 
some  accounts,  his  weapon),  thi 
cults  were  able  to  exist  side  by 
indeed  to  reinforce  each  other., 
snake  never  lost  his  identity  as  a 
but  Shiva  now  was  seen  as  the 
powerful  of  the  two.  To  worship 
va  was  to  worship  the  snake;  to  wo 
the  snake  was  to  worship  Shiva. 

India  is  a  conservative  countrv 
god  is  ever  thrown  away.  In  A 
where  Bimbala  Das  married  a  snak 
these  forms  of  snake  worship  exb 
multaneously.  Bimbala  Das  is  sai 
have  married  a  specific  snake,  a  b 
cohra  named  Debo,  whom  she  ft 
and  attempts  to  please.  But  she 
married  a  local  snake  god.  "She  is  c 
sidering  Snake  as  a  whole,  not  any 
ticular  snake,"  Deepak  said,  tall 
about  Bimbala's  marriage.  This  li 
snake  god  was  a  manifestation  of 
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il  snake  god.  And  the  univer- 
e  god  was  an  aspect  of  Shiva; 
/a  was  God — omnipotent,  om- 
:>c a  tr  ,  and  indefinable. 
lot;  ot  easy  to  understand  just  what 
Das  was  thinking  when  she 
s4-  But  in  the  West  we  have  an 
us  practice:  a  nun  renounces 
itional  childbearing  and  mar- 
es to  form  a  lifelong  union  with 
much  the  same  way,  Bimbala 
ame  an  object  of  religious  ven- 
capable  of  blessing  others  and 
ling  with  God.  This  was  my  first 
station  of  Bimbala's  marriage, 
but  of  course,  I  had  yet  to 
meet  the  bride  herself. 


rest 
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week  or  so  after  we  left  Atala, 
e  back  in  Bhubaneswar,  meet- 
h  Umakanta  Mishra,  the  tele- 
lournalist  who  first  broke  Bim- 
is's  story.  Mishra  had  found  out 
die  marriage  after  receiving  a 
m  one  of  his  sources  in  a  neigh- 
village.  He  went  to  the  wed- 
jith  a  cameraman. 
;  was  the  story  that  the  villagers 
m:  For  the  past  twelve  years  or 
snake  who  would  later  be  Bim- 
lusband  had  been  worshipped  as 
,ye  god.  At  some  point,  the  snake 
imbala — whom  Mishra  always 
"the  lady" — formed  a  bond; 
iver  she  called,  the  snake  came 
rank  milk.  The  lady  talked  to 
ayed  with  the  snake;  she  under- 
the  snake  and  the  snake  under- 
her. 

in  we  take  this  as  a  love  match?" 
a  asked  the  lady — and  the  lady 
ss. 

shra  looked  at  me.  There  was 
thing  about  the  story  that  he 
like.  "These  must  be  the  last  days 
snake,"  he  said.  "After  all,  snakes 
nly  ten  to  twelve  years."  But  this 
must  be,  he  said,  a  good  fifteen  or 
:n  years  old,  because  it  first  ap- 
d  in  the  village  as  a  large,  mature 
it.  For  this  reason,  Mishra  was  not 
y  convinced  by  the  lady's  story.* 
imself  had  never  seen  the  snake, 
shra  produced  his  videotape  of 
vedding.  The  video  was  about 
ninutes  long.  The  wedding  was 
ided  by  almost  four  thousand 
le;  villagers  climbed  trees  to  get 

ct,  the  average  cobra  lives  twenty  years. 
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a  hotter  look  at  the  bride  and 
groom.  The  bride  is  dressed  in  a  yel- 
low silk  chiffon  sari  flecked  with  red; 
on  her  forehead  she  has  two  yellow 
sandalwood  stripes.  She  wears  a  red 
shawl,  a  nose  ring,  a  yellow  flower  in 
her  hair,  and  a  string  ol  marigolds 
around  her  neck.  She  is  a  slender 
young  woman,  almost  pretty,  with 
large  brown  eyes  and  a  somber,  seri- 
ous manner.  We  would  later  learn 
that  she  was  intensely  shy,  and  it 
must  have  been  torture  for  her  to  be 
the  object  of  so  many  stares.  Never- 
theless, she  smiles  once  or  twice,  re- 
vealing reddish  betel-stained  teeth, 
then  quickly  covers  her  face  with 
her  hand.  She  is  chewing  paan  all 
through  the  video. 

A  Hindu  wedding  takes  a  long 
time:  this  was  a  five-hour  ceremony. 
The  lady  sits  on  a  bright  red  plastic 
chair,  sometimes  distracted  by  a 
wisecrack  or  comment  from  one  of 
the  villagers  milling  around.  Most  of 
the  time,  she  just  looks  bored,  as  the 
priest  drones  on  in  Sanskrit.  In  the 
background,  one  can  hear  Hindi 
film  music. 

The  video  cuts.  Now  she  is  walk- 
ing in  procession  to  the  marriage 
mandap.  The  rituals  are  reaching 
their  climax:  the  film  shows  a  brass 
snake,  a  cobra,  curled  and  ready  to 
strike.  (Because  of  the  size  of  the 
crowd,  the  real  snake  could  not  be 
coaxed  into  appearing;  hence  the 
brass  idol.)  The  snake  has  been  dec- 
orated with  flowers  and  red  paint. 
Women  ululate.  The  lady  now  wears 
a  cardboard  crown. 

Now  the  lady  is  seated  in  front  of 
the  brass  snake,  and  there  is  a  slight 
hitch:  in  a  normal  Hindu  wedding, 
the  bride  and  groom's  hands  would 
be  tied  together.  Here  her  hand  is 
tied  to  the  snake's  body. 

Somebody  throws  rice. 

Somebody  blows  a  conch. 

The  video  shows  the  town's  betel- 
nut  vendor.  He  says  that  people  say 
that  the  snake  bites  the  lady,  but 
nothing  happens. 

Now  the  lady,  with  tremendous 
dignity  and  composure,  lowers  her 
forehead  to  the  dust  in  front  of  the 
brass  snake. 

Mishra  commented,  "The  snake  is 
like  a  god  to  her.  Ladies  believe  their 
husband  is  the  equivalent  of  a  god." 


The  video  shows  the  wedding 
lunch.  The  villagers  are  in  long  rows, 
sealed  cross-legged  on  the  ground. 
They  are  eating  rue,  pickled  man- 
goes, and  did  with  their  hands  oft 
plates  of  woven  banana  leaves. 

The  video  then  shows  the  village  at 
dusk.  The  palms  are  just  silhouettes. 

Before  leaving  the  village,  Mishra 

asks  the  lady  to  bring  him  the  snake. 

The  lady's  voice  is  curt.  She  says, 

"Please  don't  call  him  'the 

snake.'  He  is  my  husband." 


1) 


'eepak  had  obligations  in  the 
mountains  and  couldn't  wait  foi 
Bimbala  to  come  ba<  k  from  her  hon- 
eymoon, so  Cristina  and  1  hired  .1 
new  translator  named  Bulu.  We 
found  Bulu  under  ,1  sacred  tree  in 
front  of  our  hotel,  where  he  was  sit- 
ting cross-legged  with  a  towel  on  his 
head,  smoking  dope  and  watching 
the  World  Cup  on  television.  His 
real  name  was  Naresh  Sethi,  hut 
everyone  just  called  him  Bulu, 
which,  Bulu  said,  means  "that  you 
are  everywhere.  Wherever  there  is 
action,  you  are  there." 

He  was  thirty  years  old  and  un- 
married, and  when  we  asked  him 
why  he  wasn't  married,  he  pan- 
tomimed smoking  pot  and  said,  "I'm 
happy."  He  thought  about  it  .1 
minute  and  then  said,  "Me  now 
nothing  do,  how  can  I  serve  my 
wife'  I  not  serve  myself."  Twenty 
times,  Bulu  said,  he  had  interviewed 
tor  various  government  jobs,  and 
each  time  he'd  been  refused  because 
he  had  no  money  for  a  "commis- 
sion," which  I  think  was  his  way  of 
saying  a  bribe. 

A  lot  of  foreign  tourists  pass 
through  Puri,  and  Bulu  seemed  to 
have  had  girlfriends  from  every  Euro- 
pean country.  He  had  a  son  in  Swe- 
den whom  he  had  never  met,  and  he 
was  madly  in  love  with  a  French 
woman  who  lived  in  Monaco.  In  my 
eyes,  Bulu  was  an  unlikely  ladies' 
man — but  aren't  so  many  womaniz- 
ers the  most  unlikely  candidates? 

I  asked  Bulu  his  secret  with  women. 

"I  follow  like  dog,"  he  said. 

We  had  hardly  hit  the  highway  to 
Atala  when  Bulu  began  emptying  a 
cigarette  of  its  contents  into  his 
palm,  mixing  the  tobacco  with  pot, 
and  sucking  the  mixture  back  into 


the  empty  tube  of  c  igarel 
About  halfway  to  the  \  ill 
looked  down  at  his  feet. 
"Shit,  1  lost  my  shoe." 

I  le  didn't  look  particularly  -J 
about  losing  hisshi  I 

Sjust  a  little  perplexj 
eeing  Bimbala  tor  the  t 
was  like  seeing  a  deer  in  yt 
yard:  she  made  you  want  to 
ly,  hut    it   was  also  a  little  t 
She  looked  like  she  would  b 
into  the  jungle  if  anyone 
loud  noise.  She  had  a  doe 
nervous  eyes,  which  flicker 
me  to  Bulu  to  Cristina  and 
me.  Then  she  looked  at  the 
and  starred  backing  up  slowl^ 
direction  of  her  hut.  A  crowi 
lagers  had  assembled  around 
watch    the    encounter.    B 
looked  at  them  nervously.  S1k| 
to  her  brother  for  a  mome 
very  low  voice,  and  he  told 
Bimbala  would  not  talk  to  u 
out  her  guru  present.  So  we  u] 
meet  Bimbala's  guru,  who  li 
another  village  about  twenty 
utes'  journey  by  rickshaw.  Birj 
brother  showed  us  the  way. 

Bimbala's  guru  was  sixtyj 
years  old,  and  her  real  nam 
Padma  Bati  Natha,  but  eve 
just  called  her  Guru-ma.  She 
vermilion  trail  through  het 
hair,  and  she  stood  as  tall  ; 
shoulders.  Her  cheeks  and  lips 
in  around  her  toothless  mouth 
nose  was  flat  and  her  eyes 
slightly  bulging;  when  she  we 
pray  in  front  of  her  shrine,  hetj 
rolled  slightly  upward.  She  W 
dozen  bright-red  plastic  bangh 
her  forearms,  and  armbands  h 
up,  in  the  manner  of  a  holy  wo 
Her  toenails  were  painted 
purple.  When  she  spoke  to 
she  made  brilliant  eye  cont 
hardly  blinking — the  kind  of, 
contact  that  I  can  only  describ 
"soul-searching." 

We  were  seated  on  the  floor  ol 
ashram,  a  small  brick  building  wi 
corrugated-tin  roof.  It  was  extret 
hot  in  the  ashram,  and  Guru-i 
two  disciples  occasionally  swung 
around  to  stir  up  the  air.  Guru 
told  us  her  story. 

She  was  born  in  a  village  no 
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.tala.  When  she  was  eight 
Id,  she  dreamed  that  her  fa- 
Mid  die,  which  he  did,  very 
thereafter.  When  young  Pad- 
vH  her  mother  this  story,  she 
aten  so  intensely  that  she 
*  rid  shit  herself.  Six  months 
adma  dreamed  that  her  uncle 
die  the  next  day   at   ten 
,  which  he  did,  from  vomit- 
1  diarrhea.  This  time,  Padma 
the  jungle  so  her  mother 
't  beat  her. 

aa  was  not  like  the  other  chil- 
f  the  village.  She  was  a  thief, 
s  thing.  There  was  hardly  a 
old  in  the  village  from  which 
e|ln't  steal  vegetables  or  fruits, 
she  gave  to  the  other  children, 
imes  she  went  into  the  fields 
it  rice  from  the  wealthy  farm- 
lich  she  gave  to  poor  people, 
tlarly  the  people  of  the  lower 
She  also  possessed  a  magical 
g  touch.  She  came  into  this 
hich  she  still  possesses,  when 
is  twelve  years  old.  The  people 
village  asked  her,  What  do  you 
How  do  you  do  this?  But  Padma 
i  know  how  to  control  her  gift, 
lid,  I  know  nothing.  I  just  touch 
.  When  Padma  was  just  a  child, 
ler  only  money  in  the  world, 
,venty-five  pies,  she  bought  a 
e  of  the  goddess  Kali,  and  she 
.  to  worship  this  picture.  She 
ad  it  in  her  shrine, 
d  here  our  rickshaw  driver 
)sed.  He  had  accompanied  us 
gh  all  of  our  various  stops,  and 
eated  directly  behind  Bulu, 
legged.  He  had  been  extreme- 
ferential  to  Guru-ma,  as  if 
ly  frightened  of  her.  Now  he 
)ed  over  in  a  dead  faint.  Guru- 
two  acolytes  went  to  his  side, 
as  groggy  and  somewhat  con- 
they  tried  to  convince  him  to 
own,  but  he  stayed  where  he 
asked  Bulu  what  was  happen- 
rle  said,  "He  gets  spiritual  pow- 
joddess  power  coming  inside. 
)y,  too  much  happy."  Outside, 
e  was  a  low  crack  of  distant 
der.    The    rickshaw    driver 
)ed  out  for  a  little  air.  Guru-ma 
;d  and  swung  her  sari  around  in 
a  way  that  we  could  see  her 
d  back.  She  pointed  out  little 
e  spots  on  her  skin. 
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One  time  many  years  ago,  Padma 
went  into  the  forest  to  rind  roots  for 
cooking.  The  forest  goddess  came  to 
her  and  looked  at  her  directly.  But 
Padma  did  nor  understand,  and  she 
tried  to  beat  the  forest  goddess  with 
a  siick.  Every  place  her  stick 
touched  the  forest  goddess,  Padma 
herself  began  to  bleed  in  the  same 
place.  She  still  bore  the  scars.  These 
were  the  white  marks  that  she  want- 
ed to  show  us. 

From  the  moment  of  her  en- 
counter with  the  goddess,  she  was 
no  longer  Padma  but  Guru-ma. 
From  that  point  on,  she  was 
renowned  tor  the  power  of  her  heal- 
ing touch  and  her  understanding  of 
spiritual  matters.  The  goddess  had 
come  into  her.  Her  fame  spread 
from  village  to  village.  In  addition 
to  her  two  full-time  disciples,  there 
were  people  in  every  village,  from 
every  caste  and  level  of  society,  who 
followed  Guru-ma's  every  word. 
One  such  follower  was  Bimbala  Pas, 
who  had  first  met  Guru-ma  just  five 
months  earlier. 

"If  Guru-ma  says  die,  Bimbala  Das 
die,"  somebody  in  Atala  would  later 
tell  us  to  describe  Guru-ma's  ab- 
solute mastery  over  the 
young  woman. 


VJ 


luru-ma  loved  having  her  pic- 
ture taken.  She  led  us  out  of  her 
ashram  and  posed  with  her  disciples 
and  the  villagers.  She  had  us  take 
numerous  photos  of  her:  standing 
with  one  disciple,  and  then  the  oth- 
er, then  with  the  villagers.  She  had  a 
silver  wand  tipped  with  horsehair 
that  she  waved  in  our  direction,  an- 
other of  the  apparatuses  of  the  holy 
woman.  She  led  me  into  her  private 
shrine,  and  I  photographed  her  with 
the  small  image  of  the  goddess  that 
she  had  bought  so  many  years  ago  for 
twenty-five  pies.  She  had  me  photo- 
graph her  making  her  private 
prayers,  lighting  candles,  ringing  a 
bell,  and  chanting.  Later,  after  we 
got  to  Atala,  she  would  choreograph 
more  photo  sessions.  With  a  flick  of 
her  finger,  she  instructed  Bimbala's 
brother  to  prostrate  himself  at  her 
feet  in  front  of  Debo's  shrine,  then 
waited  for  me  to  take  the  picture; 
then  she  flicked  her  finger  again  and 
had  me  take  the  same  picture  with 


one  of  the  village  women.  But  most 
of  all,  Guru-ma  wanted  to  be  pho- 
tographed with  Bimbala  Pas.  She 
helped  Bimbala  to  dress  herself  and 
told  her  how  to  pose  beside  the  brass 
idol  of  her  husband.  She  helped 
Bimbala  apply  makeup,  and  even 
told  her  not  to  laugh. 

All  of  Atala  wanted  to  know  what 
( iuru-ma  had  to  say.  The  crowd  had 
doubled.  They  sat  in  rows,  clam- 
bered over  one  another's  hacks, 
pushed  and  shoved:  women  in  saris, 
shirtless  men,  staring  children.  At 
first,  I  had  thought  that  my  fiancee 
and  I  were  the  star  attractions.  But 
then  1  began  to  realize  that  the  vil- 
lagers were  as  interested  as  we  were 
in  Guru-ma  and  Bimbala,  that  we 
were  giving  them  an  excuse  to  come 
and  hear  the  two  women  talk. 

It  wasn't  the  most  successful  of  in- 
terviews. 1  posed  questions  to  Bulu, 
who  asked  Guru-ma,  who  would 
whisper  a  minute  or  two  with  Bim- 
bala, and  then  reply  on  Bimbala's 
behalf.  At  one  point,  Bimbala,  wilt- 
ing under  the  weight  of  so  many 
eyes,  got  up  and  sat  inside  her  hut,  so 
that  she  was  visible  only  to  her  guru. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  inter- 
view that  1  began  to  wonder,  like 
Umakanta  Mishra,  whether  there 
was  any  snake  at  all.  It  was  a  series  of 
little  things.  I  asked  Bimbala  just 
how  long  Debo  was,  and  she  looked 
at  Guru-ma,  and  then  she  began  to 
laugh.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had 
seen  her  laugh,  and  her  laughter  was 
quite  charming  compared  with  her 
typical  grave  demeanor — but  it  was 
definitely  an  embarrassed  laugh.  She 
stretched  her  arms  out  wide  and 
looked  at  Guru-ma  again,  who  nod- 
ded. The  snake  would  have  been 
perhaps  three  feet  long — which  is 
very  small  for  a  black  king  cobra,  the 
largest  venomous  snake  in  the  world. 
(Maybe  Bimbala  was  just  trying  to 
say  Big,  very  big,  hut  it  didn't  seem 
like  it.)  Then  I  asked  Bimbala  the 
last  time  she  had  seen  the  snake,  and 
again  she  looked  bothered  by  the 
question.  This  was  when  she  re- 
moved herself  to  the  interior  of  her 
hut.  She  and  Guru-ma  whispered  to- 
gether. Finally,  Guru-ma  said  that 
Bimbala  had  seen  Debo  eight  days 
earlier.  But  eight  days  earlier,  Bim- 
bala had  not  been  in  the  village:  she 


n 

I* 

lit 


had  still  been  making  her  pi] 
There  was  more  whispering 
Bimbala  and  Guru-ma,  ,u 
Guru-ma  told  us  curtly  t 
snake  appeared  every  Mondall 

It  there  was  no  snake,  I  w<id 
why  Bimbala  Das  and  Guru-^ 
cooked  up  this  huge  hoax.  TM 
ding  had  been  very  expensi\  | 
all.  Lost  in  the  crowd  that  1  J 
rounded  Bimbala's  hut  was  Bi  t 
mother.  She  looked  so  sad,  sta 
her  daughter,  and  I  wondered 
was  sitting  there  staring  at  | 
cause  she  was  as  befuddled 
marriage  as  I  was,  and  was  I 
that  something  in  this  convea 
would  illuminate  the  story. 

I  wanted  to  talk  with  Bimh;|i 
Guru-ma  away  from  the  large  r 
of  villagers.  So  1  decided  to 
them  to  attend  the  Rath  Yatr] 
us.  The  Rath  Yatra  is  an  em  r 
annual  religious  festival  in| 
where  we  were  staying,  and  it 
happen  in  just  a  few  days.  Th 
val  generates  tremendous  e 
ment  in  this  part  of  the  world 
about  as  big  a  deal  as  the  Super! 
and  the  Second  Coming  comhi ! 
Guru-ma  accepte 


T, 


invitation. 


hree  days  later,  we  were  h^ 
Atala.  We  had  hired  a  white  Al 
sador  car  and  a  driver  to  take 
hala  and  Guru-ma  back  with 
Puri.  We  had  even  reserved  ] 
rooms  for  them.  We  had  discuss 
great  length  their  particular  n 
what  kind  of  food  they  would  li, 
eat  (pure  vegetarian,  we  deciq 
whether  they  would  feel  comforf 
in  our  hotel  (maybe  not,  so  w 
served  them  a  room  at  the  next] 
tel  over),  what  kind  of  toilets  I 
would  prefer. 

When  we  got  back  to  Atala,  G;j 
ma  had  a  small  traveling  bag  in 
hand  and  was  ready  to  go.  Bim 
was  sweeping  by  her  hut  and  loci 
incredibly  unhappy,  like  Cinder 
Guru-ma  told  Bulu  that  Bim! 
wasn't  coming. 

It  took  just  a  minute  or  two  foi 
lations  to  break  down.  Guru-ma 
plained  that  Bimbala  couldn't  ci 
because  she  had  to  stay  behind 
tend  the  shrine  of  her  husband.  1 
seemed  mean-spirited  to  all  of 
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't  Bimbala  have  arranged  for 
e-sitter?  Soon  we  were  all 
ing,  Guru-ma,  Bulu,  my  fi- 
and  me.  Bulu  was  our  expert 
il  mores,  and  he  started  to  ar- 
th  Guru-ma,  asking  if  this 
that  Bimbala  would  have  to 
front  of  the  anthill  every  day 
!e  rest  of  her  life.   If  Bulu 
it  this  was  unjust,  so  did  we: 
a,  who  is  a  hot-tempered  Ital- 
nounced  that  we  weren't  run- 
taxi  service,  that  Guru-ma 
have  told  us  this  before  we 
ed  almost  a  thousand  rupees 
a  car  and  driver,  and  I  said 
e  had  come  to  interview  Bim- 
>as,  the  woman  who  had  mar- 
snake,  and  not  her  guru. 
the  it  was  the  heat  and  humidi- 
:  we  were  all  getting  fairly  ex- 
The  usual  crowd  had  developed, 
;ing  in  front  of  a  crowd  makes 
ne  just  a  little  more  dramatic.  In 
ise,  Guru-ma  and  her  cronies 
up  stalking  off  one  way,  toward 
s  anthill,  and  we  ended  up  stalk- 
the  other  way,  toward  the  shrine 
va,  and  although  they  pretend- 
gnore  us  and  we  pretended  to  ig- 
hem,  there  was  a  lot  of  glower- 
Ding  on.  The  only  person  who 
;d  really  calm  amid  all  the  ex- 
ant  was  Bimbala.  She  kept  sweep- 
ij|?  the  dried  mud  in  front  of  her 
,  methodically  raking  away  the 
leaves  and  dust  and  smil- 


ifll 


I 


ing  gently. 


y  fiancee  comes  from  a  small 

It  in  the  south  of  Italy — and 

;es,  Cristina  maintains,  are  all 

y  much  the  same,  whether  they 

olives  or  rice,  whether  they 

a  thirteenth-century  chiesa  or  a 

•e  to  Shiva.  Cristina  felt  com- 

ble  in  Atala  in  a  way  I  never 

and  while  Bulu  and  I  were  argu- 

/ith  Guru-ma  she  drifted  off  into 

rowd  and  made  friends  with  one 

ie  village  women.  (This  woman 

d  not  to  be  identified  by  name, 

iuse  she  was  frightened  of  the 

T-caste  villagers,  so  I'll  just  call 

|.D.)  The  two  of  them  ended  up 

ng  for  an  hour  or  two.  J.D.  was  a 

ersity  graduate  and  spoke  good 

lish.  By  the  time  Cristina  and 

new  friend  were  done  talking, 

looked  like  they  were  ready  to 


attend  each  other's  wedding  show- 
ers. They  exchanged  addresses  and 
hugs  and  promised  to  stay  in  touch; 
then  in  the  car  on  the  way  back 
to  Puri,  Cristina  told  us  what  she 
had  learned. 

Cristina  said  that  J.D.  didn't 
think  there  was  a  snake.  J.D.  had 
been  living  within  sight  of  the 
anthill  for  a  long  time  and  had  nev- 
er once  seen  the  snake.  Neither  had 
anyone  else  she  knew,  except  for  the 
devotees  of  Guru-ma.  She  also 
thought  that  Guru-ma  was  "bad" 


and  "mean,"  and  said  that  many 
other  people  in  the  village  felt  the 
same  way.  It  was  a  very  sensitive 
subject,  because  the  headman  of  the 
village,  who  was  the  most  powerful 
man  there,  was  a  devotee  of  Guru- 
ma.  But  some  suspected  that  Guru- 
ma  was  pretending  to  have  holy 
powers  in  order  to  frighten  people 
and  make  them  worship  her.  J.D., 
for  one,  didn't  believe  that  Guru-ma 
"actually  possessed  occult  powers. 
Moreover,  there  was  no  reason  Bim- 
bala couldn't  have  married  a  snake 
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as  .ui  untouchable,  kit  none  ol  the 
upper-caste  villagers  would  have  ai 
tended  the  wedding.  Therefore 
Guru-ma  had  organized  Bimbala's 
temporary  promotion  to  a  higher 
caste,  so  that  the  wedding  would  be 
more  widely  attended,  particularly 
by  that  part  oi  society  thai  Guru-ma 
was  mosl  eager  to  impress. 

Guru-  ni.i  had  not  been  wel  1 
known  m  this  village  before  Bim- 
bala's marriage.  Perhaps,  J.D.  pro- 
posed, Guru-ma  had  somehow 
frightened  or  tricked  Bimbala  mi" 
marrying  the  "snake"  and  was  now 
exploiting  the  notoriety  oi  the 
marriage  -  and  Bimbala's  new  sta- 
t  u-  as  a  holy  woman  -to  yam  a 
toehold  in  this  ami  the  surround 
ing  villages.  The  huge  wedding 
teasi  was  an  opportunity  to  present 

herself  lo  the  local  people,  and  be- 
cause local  people  would  come  lo 
visit  Bimbala,  Guru-ma  now  had 
an  excuse  to  stay  in  Atala  and 
meet  the  newcomers. 

Bimbala  herself  was  a  very  nice,  \  ei\ 
sweet,  very  naive  girl.  She  always  had 
been.  Thar,  said  J.D.,  was  why  C  Juru- 
in. i  wouldn't  let  us  talk  to  Bimbala  and 
wouldn't  let  Bimbala  come  with  us  to 
i  he  Rath  Yaira:  because  she  was  fright- 
ened ol  what  Bimbala  might  say. 

We  drove  hack  to  Pun  that  night 
in  our  rented  car.  Over  a  million 
people  were  expected  the  next  day 
tor  the  Rath  Yatra,  and  most  oi 
them  were  coming  by  toot:  on  the 
road  we  passed  bands  ot  barefoot 
pilgrims,  one  alter  another,  holding 
banners  celebrating  Lord  Jagannath 
and  dancing  and  chanting.  The  pil- 
grims would  walk  all  through  the 
night.  They  sang  songs  extolling 
the  beauty  ot  Lord  Jagannath,  his 
goodness  and  his  grace,  and  beat 
out  furious,  intricate  rhythms  on 
drums.  There  was  a  lull  yellow 
moon,  and  the  road  was  like  a  strip 
of  silver,  passing  through  the  pad- 
dies and  palms. 

What  an  extraordinary  little 
woman,  1  thought  to  myself,  was  this 
Padma  Bati  Natha!  An  illiterate  sixty- 
eight-year-old  woman — and  burning 
with  ambition!  Her  ambition  was 
matched  by  an  instinctive  genius. 
Could  she  have  settled  on  a  more  bril- 
liant and  provocative  gesture  than  a 
marriage  to  a  snake.'  1  doubt  it  was 
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her  intention,  hut  by  this  1 1) 
Padma  Bad  Natha  had  aijf 
worldwide  lame:  the  ai  IK  les  [J 

mentioned  the  name  BimbJ 
hut  C  Juru-ma  hi 


W 


the  real  Star  ol  ll 


'e  went  back  to  Atala 
last  i  ime  about  a  week  Lit 
were  nervous  about  returnin 
still  wauled  to  talk,  at  leas 
with  Bimbala  Pas  while  G 
wasn't  hovering  over  her  sho 

We  had  a  little  stroke  o| 
Once  a  week,  it  was  Guru-maj 
lo  remain  in  silence  tor  a  d; 
arrived,  by  chance,  on  Gur 
day  ot  silence.  She  was  in  li 
Bimbala's  hut  washing  cloth' 
she  glared  at  us  as  we  came  fc 
Bimbala  was  in  her  hut ,  b 
came  out  when  she  saw  us  ci 
Soon  the  other  villagers  were  i 
ing  around.  They  didn't  want  tj 
a  word. 

1  had  prepared  lor  this  m< 
carefully.  I  bowed  deeply  in  < 
ma's  direction,  and  1  instructec 
to  do  so  as  well.  I  told  Bulu  lo 
late:  "Lor  two  nights,  1  have  I 
dreaming  of  you  and  the  goddes 

Bulu  translated,  and  a  mi 
went  through  the  crowd. 

1  said,  "The  goddess  told  me 
back  to  Atala  village  and  learn| 
bala's  true  story.'  Lor  two  nia 
have  not  been  sleeping,  only  dij 
ing  of  you  and  the  goddess.  P 
can  we  sit  with  you  and  talk  ag| 

Everyone  in  the  crowd  look 
Guru-ma.  She  was  in  a  tight  CO 
undone  by  her  vow  ot  silence, 
looked  at  the  crowd:  at  the  chil 
huddled  behind  their  mother's 
at  the  mothers,  with  their  credi 
faces,  at  the  pilgrims  who  had  c 
that  morning  to  pray  at  the  ant 
to  drop  a  lew  coins  at   the  shi 
and  to  take  prasad  with  Bimt 
Guru-ma  hesitated  a  moment, 
then  smiled — a  cool  smile,  but  \ 
a  certain  respect  in  it,  1   likt 
think,  as  it  she  had  underestimi 
her  adversary.  She  waved  us  ur 
the  shade  ot  the  awning  of  B 
bala's  hut. 

A  woman  in  the  crowd  said  so 
thing,  and  Bulu  translated:  "| 
you  believe!"  the  woman  said,  si 
ing  her  head.  "You  see!" 


gala's  brother  took  her  aside 
)ld  her,  in  a  voice  loud 
i  that  Bulu  could  eavesdrop, 
say  anything  to  us.  He  told 
t  to  go  to  sleep,  although  it 
ly  eleven  in  the  morning.  In- 
I  Bimbala  gave  us  pieces  of  a 
i  and  some  tea.  The  banana, 

latdxplained,  had  been  offered  to 
d  before  it  had  been  offered 
;o  it  was  holy  banana.  Never- 
s,  Cristina  thought  it  was 
,  and  when  Bimbala  wasn't 
g,  I  ate  her  piece, 
had  been  there  perhaps  a 
r  of  an  hour  when  a  college 
it  named  Kishore  from  the 
dkable  side  of  the  village  told 

he  X  the  village  headman,  Khi- 
nna,  wanted  to  see  us.  The 
lan  had  been  in  the  hospital 
ing  from  a  vascular  disorder 
we  first  arrived,  but  now  he 
lome.   Kishore   showed   us 

ay- 
rod  was  still  a  sick  man,  and 
(  Dked  tired.  His  gray  face  was 
and  drawn,  his  breath  harsh 
abored.  He  massaged  his  legs 


ii  • 


as  we  spoke.  Khirod,  Bulu,  and  I 
made  a  little  triangle  as  we  spoke. 
Khirod  had  a  deep  voice  and  chose 
his  words  with  care. 

From  the  moment  we  set  foot  in 
Atala,  I'd  had  the  impression  that  the 
villagers  were  attempting  to  hide  some- 
thing from  us.  I'd  chalked  up  any  num- 
ber of  forced  smiles  and  evasive  glances 
to  the  villagers'  discomfort  in  our  pres- 
ence. Direct  questions  had  produced 
stuttering,  conflicting,  or  impossible 
responses,  sometimes  verging  on  a 
child's  outright  fantasy.  But  this  was 
not  the  case  with  Khirod  Jenna.  He 
spoke  slowly  and  authoritatively,  and 
made  direct  eye  contact  with  me.  I 
could  see  why  he  had  been  the  village 
headman  since  1979.  For  the  first  time 
since  I  came  to  Atala,  I  had  the  feeling 
that  somebody  was  telling 
us  the  truth  as  he  saw  it. 


K 


.hirod  told  us  that  for  a  very 
long  time,  long  before  Bimbala  had 
ever  considered  marrying  a  snake, 
she  had  suffered  from  a  "special 
sick."  According  to  her  mother, 
Bimbala  had  been  very  ill  with  tu- 


berculosis. But  this  was  not  quite 
true,  Khirod  said:  tuberculosis  had 
been  a  euphemism  for  Bimbala's 
real  and  far  more  horrible  illness, 
and  it  was  to  escape  from  this  ill- 
ness that  Bimbala  had  married  a 
snake.  The  real  illness  had  been,  in 
Bulu's  translation,  "nighttime- 
goddess-speak-  power-goin  g  - 
Bimbala-Das-inside." 

"She  know  nothing  when  power 
coming,  and  she  make  strange  things, 
like  different  style  of  personality — 
angry,  ugly  face,"  Bulu  translated. 
"She  is  sleeping  on  floor.  She  talk,  do 
bad  things.  If  someone  asks  what 
happening,  beating.  Goddess  coming 
inside,  big  problem  for  family.  When 
that  power  come,  problem  for  the 
family.  Goddess  wants  something." 

The  first  victim  of  the  goddess 
who  possessed  Bimbala  Das  was 
Bimbala's  own  father.  When  the 
goddess  entered  Bimbala,  the  head- 
man said,  she  had  only  to  look  on 
her  own  father,  and  he  grew  ill  and 
died.  After  her  father's  death,  the 
goddess  continued  to  haunt  Bim- 
bala, with  regular,  devastating  ef- 
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feet.  Ten  years  passed.  The  goddess 
entered  Bimbala — and  her  neighbor 
was  dead.  Then  three  others.  Also 
mam  babies.  Children  or  pregnani 
women  struck  by  her  poisonous  gaze 
needed  to  be  transported  immedi- 
ately to  the  temple  tor  purgative 
rites.  Normally,  Bimbala  was  a 
sweet,  gentle  young  woman.  Bui 
when  the  goddess  was  inside  her, 
the  headman  said,  Bimbala's  sight 
alone  could  kill. 

Perhaps  it  was  something  in  my 
look,  but  a  few  seconds  later  the 
headman  added,  "We  are  believe." 

The  last  victim  of  the  goddess  in- 
side Bimbala  was  the  hitter's  broth- 
er, who  died  from  the  same  disease 
as  i  heir  father.  "Thin,  thin" — that 
was  the  headman's  description  of 
the  malady.  That  death  was  what  fi- 
nally convinced  Bimbala's  mother, 
Jyoti  Devi,  that  something  had  to 
be  done.  Fearing  for  her  daughter's 
life  and  the  lives  of  others,  she 
came  to  the  headman.  She  had  al- 
ready consulted  doctors  who  had 
said  that  there  was  nothing  they 
could  do  for  the  girl.  Now  she  was 
desperate.  The  headman,  in  turn, 
consulted  Guru-ma. 

The  headman  had  known  Guru- 
ma  for  over  a  decade,  and  so  close 
was  their  rapport  that  he  considered 
himself  Guru-ma's  adopted  son. 
Guru-ma  regularly  came  thtough 
Atala  and,  in  the  traditional  manner 
of  ascetics  and  diviners,  would  beg 
for  alms  at  his  door  or  ask  tor  water. 
Thus  the  headman  and  his  family 
had  learned  ot  Guru-ma's  extraordi- 
nary ability  to  predict  the  future  and 
cast  fortunes   -her  "heavy  powers." 

Khirod  looked  at  Bulu  and  at  me. 
"Guru-ma  telling  something,  it  is 
true,"  he  said. 

For  months  before  Guru-ma's  ar- 
rival in  Atala,  Khirod  said,  Bimbala 
had  been  haunted  by  a  recurring 
dream.  The  snake  god  came  to  her  in 
her  sleep  and  warned  her:  it  she 
tailed  to  marry  the  snake,  there 
would  be  more  problems  tor  her,  and 
more  problems  in  the  village.  It  was 
Gutu-ma  who  realized  that  this  was 
not  a  dream  but  a  commandment, 
and  that  only  if  Bimbala  married  the 
snake  would  the  village  and  Bim- 
bala's family  be  safe.  And  Guru-ma 
revealed  another  extraordinary  tact 


to  Khirod  and  the  other  villagers: 

the  god  had  come  to  her  as  well,  and 
she  had  dreamed  the  same  dream. 
When  Bimbala  was  first  introduced 
to  t  iuru-ma,  Bimbala  collapsed. 

Guru-ma  and  the  headman  to- 
gether arranged  the  marriage. 
There  were  a  number  ot  details  to 
take  care  ot.  Guru-ma  accompa- 
nied the  young  girl  to  visit  the 
priests  at  Kakatpur,  who  consid- 
ered the  story  and  gave  permission 
tor  the  marriage.  Khirod  helped 
Bimbala's  brother  mortgage  his 
lands  to  p. iy  tor  the  wedding.  To- 
gether, Guru-ma  and  the  headman 
arranged  Bimbala's  adoption  into 
one  ot  the  upper-caste  families  of 
the  village.  (This  was  effected  only 
with  the  assistance  of  the  god:  Gu- 
ru-ma had  selected  the  family  ot  a 
man  named  Kust apranchan  to 
adopt  the  girl,  hut  Kustapranchan 
at  first  refused  the  honor.  Then 
one  day  when  Kustapranchan  was 
in  his  garden  picking  flowers,  a 
large  black  snake  slithered  around 
his  ankles  and  looked  him  in  the 
eye.  Kustapranchan  was  terrified. 
lie  apologized  to  the  headman  and 
agreed  to  take  the  girl  under  his 
family's  wing.)  Then  Guru-ma 
helped  organize  the  rite  by  which 
the  stain  ot  Bimbala's  caste  status 
was  washed  from  her:  she  was 
buried  up  to  her  face  in  rice  seed 
and  left  thete  for  seven  minutes. 
The  wedding  proceeded  shortly  af- 
ter her  conversion. 

To  he  a  holy  woman  in  rural  In- 
dia requires  the  adoption  of  a  spe- 
cific set  of  mannetisms,  a  way  of 
dress  and  comportment,  and  en- 
trance into  a  specific  social  circle — 
and  all  these  things  Guru- ma 
taught  Bimbala.  Guru-ma  taught 
her  how  to  look  at  people  with 
that  intense  and  spooky  stare,  and 
she  showed  her  how  to  dress  like  a 
holy  lady.  After  the  wedding,  a 
string  of  important  religious  figures 
came  to  Atala,  invited  by  Guru- 
ma,  and  attested  to  Bimbala's  new- 
found status.  "Many  tantric  people 
also  see  Bimbala,  forget  every- 
thing," Khirod  said.  "From  that 
day,  people  understood  she  have 
big,  heavy  power."  One  man  saw 
Bimbala  and  was  so  affected  that 
he  tell  down  and  began  to  vomit. 


1  le  passed  out  and  came  b. 
(. ons<  iousness  only  when  th 
lagers  poured  water  on  his 
Another  claimed  to  have 
light  streaming  forth  from  hi 
A  third  came  to  Atala  unin 
drawn  by — who  knows  wha 
kissed  Bimbala's  teet  on  me 
her,  and  she  gave  him  a  fl 
Bimbala's  new  career  as  a 
woman  bad  been  launched. 

Khirod  was  looking  quite 
now,  and  his  wife  came  int< 
room.  Bulu  whispered  to  me 
she  wanted  us  to  go,  and  so  I 
up.  1  had  one  last  question.  I 
Khirod  it  he  had  ever  seen  the: 
named  Debo. 

I  le  had.  A  few  days  after  the 
ding,  the  villagers  organized  a 
musical  program  in  front  of  the 
For  a  tew  moments,  Khirod  said 
came  out  as  well,  and  lifted  h 
high  in  the  ait,  the  better  to 
the  proceedings  a: 
-y        ten  to  the  music. 


\\ 


'e  went  back  to  Bimbala 
and  spent  the  better  part  of 
day  with  her,  just  obsetving 
cause  nothing  was  happening 
crowd  slowly  dispersed.  Dap 
sunlight  fell  on  the  anthill, 
shrine  itself  had  been  closed 
with  a  piece  of  cardboard  bee;,  c 
somebody  told  us,  a  dog  had  t 
to  eat  Debo's  food.  Bimbala  afl  a 
little  while  seemed  to  accept  us  k 
ting  there  quietly,  and  she  vt  t 
about  her  morning  chores,  was) 
some  dishes  in  a  blue  bucket.  A 
women  from  another  village  c 
and  made  puja  in  the  ditectios 
the  anthill.  The  women  also  pi 
trated  themselves  at  Guru-i 
feet,  and  she  gave  them  her  hit 
ing.  They  dropped  a  few  coin 
the  steel  tray,  then  sank  to  tl 
knees  and  closed  their  eyes 
ptayed.  Then  they  sat  near  B 
hala's  hut  and  smiled  netvoush 
het.  Bimbala  gave  them  piece: 
banana.  It  was  moving,  the  dei 
tion  of  these  women  to  Bimb 
They  sat  at  her  teet  while 
worked,  just  as  we  were  doing, 
all  sat  there  through  an  unexpt 
edly  peaceful  afternoon,  saying  v 
little  and  hoping  that  F)ebo  wo 
come  out  from  the  anthill. 
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ESSAY 


A  LIE  THAT  TELLS 
THE  TRUTH 

Memoir  and  the  art  of  memory 
B)>  Joel  Agee 


2t  at  nine  .  .  . 

We  met  at  eight  .  .  . 
on  time  .  .  . 

No ,  you  were  late  .  .  . 
s,  1  remember  it  well. 

— Alan  Jay  Lerner, 
from  Gigi 

L  little  over  a  year  ago,  my 

Let-in-law  introduced  me  to  a 

woman  who  had  moved  into  his 
horhood.  She  was  a  novelist,  he 

"Not  yet,"  she  interjected,  "I'm 
ing  on  my  first  novel"),  and  I,  he 
ler,  was  a  memoirist.  I  immediately 

need  to  exonerate  myself.  What 
his  discomfort  about?  In  part,  no 
t,  guilt  by  association  with  liars: 
ames  Frey  scandal  was  still  in  the 
.  But  that  can't  be  the  whole  of  it. 

all,  there  are  impostors  who  write 
Is  as  well.  No,  the  question  leads 
lirectly  down  the  murky  paths  of 
lory  that  give  the  much  abused 
e  its  name. 

'hen  I  was  a  boy,  I  had  a  father  who 
1  on  another  continent,  and  an- 

father — a  stepfather,  actually,  but 
xight  of  him  as  my  father — with 
m  I  lived.  Both  were  writers.  From 
1,  in  different  ways,  I  received  the 
of  writing  as  a  noble  profession, 
his  vaguely  aristocratic  notion  was 
as  foreign  to  the  Marxist  society  I 
i  in — Communist  East  Germany — 


Agee  is  the  author  of  Twelve  Years 
more  recently,  In  the  House  of  My 
At  present  he  is  working  <m  a  novel. 


f^ 


*c 


as  American  readers  might  suppose. 
When  I  was  seventeen,  I  dropped  out 
of  high  school  and  signed  up  as  a  brick- 
layer's apprentice.  At  the  orientation 
meeting,  the  mastet,  addressing  his  stu- 
dents, said:  "Masonry  is  a  noble  pro- 
fession." He  meant  that  we  would  be 
building  homes,  schools,  and  hospitals, 
not  just  making  a  living.  But  the  vo- 
cation of  writing,  as  I  understood  it 
from  the  examples  of  my  two  fathers 


and  from  the  hundreds  of  books  in  our 
house,  was  one  of  constructing  a  fit 
habitation  for  the  mind,  and  a  beauti- 
ful one,  if  my  talent  allowed  it;  indeed 
for  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  mind,  as 
the  two  are  denoted  in  German  by  the 
single  word  "Geist."  So  writing  wasn't 
a  trade  like  other  trades,  because  it  was 
noble  in  a  different  sense  that  everyone, 
even  the  unread,  acknowledged.  Lit- 
erature mattered  supremely. 

I  was  still  in  school  when  I  read  a 
novella  by  my  American  father.  Or 
rather  I  cut  classes  from  school  and 
took  to  the  woods  to  read  it.  It  was 
about  a  boy,  roughly  my  age,  who  played 
truant  from  his  parochial  school  on 
Good  Friday,  roaming  the  woods  be- 
fore dawn  in  the  company  of  some  rude 
classmates  instead  of  keeping  a  vigil  for 
the  betrayed  and  crucified  Jesus.  There 
was  a  phrase  near  the  beginning — "The 
night  smelled  like  new  milk" — that  en- 
chanted me.  I  knew  that  delicious  smell, 
because  every  few  days  I  rode  a  bike  to 
a  farm  where  you  could  buy  fresh,  un- 
pasteurized milk  that  was  sometimes 
still  warm  from  the  cow,  so  that  on  the 
way  home,  in  the  winter,  steam  rose 
from  the  can.  But  that  it  was  "new" 
milk,  not  "fresh,"  and  that  night  in  the 
woods  had  a  scent  (which  1  knew  but 
did  not  know  I  knew  till  I  i  id  it),  and 
that  milk  could  be  said  to  have  some- 
thing of  night  in  its  nature — all  this 
surprised  and  excited  me  as  no  written 
words  had  done  before. 

My  stepfather's  writing  did  not  in- 
spire me.  Tins  is,  for  me,  a  sad  fact  to 
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confess,  because  it  musi  have  caused 
him  deep  sorrow,  h  wasn't  due  to  lack 
of  talent  on  his  part;  there  is  much  in 
his  honks  that  interests  and  moves  me 
uk1.iv.  I  le  wrote  novels  about  the  Ger- 
man men  and  women  who  opposed 
the  Nazis  and  who  kept  alive,  in  that 
darkest  of  times,  the  dream  of  a  better 
Germany.  But  by  the  time  1  read  his 
books,  in  the  mid-Fifties,  that  dream 
had  become  rbe  myth  of  the  state,  and 
his  characters'  most  sincere  thoughts 
were  unpleasantly  echoed  by  the  slo- 
gans and  homilies  of  officialese.  His 
truth  had  become  a  lie,  and  be  knew  it, 
though  he  couldn't  admit  it  to  him- 
self. The  expression  of  his  mouth  be- 
came bitter.  He  chain-smoked  and 
drank  incessantly.  Writing  became  a 
visible  torment  to  him. 

It  was  when  he  was  younger  and  I 
was  a  child  that  he  represented  to  me 
the  noble  idea  of  the  writer.  It  had 
n<  >thing  to  do  with  the  words  he  wrote, 
or  with  his  political  faith.  Nor  was  n  ,i 
performance.  1  was  sometimes  allowed 
to  read  in  his  study,  but  1  was  not  to  dis- 
turb his  concentration  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. This  was  his  work — that 
quintessential^  adult  activity.  Natu- 
rally, I  was  curious  about  the  difference 
between  that  and  my  own  occasional 
writing,  which  was  always  tor  tun  and 
to  show  off  later,  to  him  and  my  moth- 
er, the  poem  or  fantasy  1  had  written. 
It  was  hatd  to  tell  what  the  difference 
was,  since  he  wrote  in  German,  a  for- 
eign language  to  me  at  the  time.  He 
wrote  by  hand,  as  I  did,  hut  in  a  mi- 
nuscule gothic  script,  crossing  out  many 
words  and  filling  his  wastebasket  with 
rejected  drafts.  For  long  periods,  he 
didn't  write  at  all  but  sat  with  his  face 
slightly  raised  and  his  eyes  open,  as  if 
listening,  or  waiting.  Sometimes  he  ap- 
pelated to  be  smiling.  At  other  times  he 
looked  worried,  or  frowned  intensely. 

When  his  texts  were  ready,  he  dic- 
tated them  to  a  fast-typing  secretary. 
Sometimes  he  dictated  texts  without 
drafting  them  first,  hut  these  were  news- 
paper articles  or  lettets,  not  the  serious 
writing  called  "literature." 

It  amazes  me  that  I  am  old  enough 
now,  and  perhaps  foreign  enough,  to  re- 
member a  time  and  a  place  when 
people  still  used  that  word  without  an 
ironic  or  apologetic  smile  and  without 
grandiosity  either.  Not  long  ago,  when 
I  proposed  to  my  agent  that  she  cham- 


pion a  hook  of  mine  as  a  work  of  liter- 
ature instead  of  trying  to  present  it  as 
a  "Sixties  memoir,"  she  (old  me,  with 
a  rueful  laugh,  that  in  publishing  circles 

nowadays  the  "L"  word  is 

the  kiss  of  death. 


H 


"y  the  time  I  came  to  America, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  had  dropped 
in  and  out  of  college  a  couple  of  nines, 
I  became  convinced  that  it  1  didn't  sue 
c  eed  at  writing,  1  would  end  my  days  as 
a  failure.  1  worked  at  my  stories  and  po- 
ems, honing  and  polishing  and,  like  my 
stepfather,  crossing  out  much  of  what  1 
had  written,  for  years,  my  wastebasket 
held  all  the  proof  of  my  labor;  there 
were  no  finished  manuscripts.  But  1  har- 
bored ambitions  that  matched  my  self- 
doubt.  For  instance,  1  had  a  notion, 
ever  since  1  had  seen  Goethe's  Faust, 
Part  One  performed  in  Berlin,  that 
someday  I  would  write  a  novel  on  the 
theme  of  the  philosopher  who  made  a 
pact  with  Mephistopheles,  the  devil's 
emissary.  No  matter  that  Thomas  Mann 
1  tad  already  done  it.  Times  had  changed 
since  then.  The  new  Faust  would  wear 
a  new  countenance  and  seek  a  new 
knowledge.  Who  would  have  guessed 
that  instead  of  inventing  that  story  1 
would  live  it? 

A  chemical  substance,  lysergic  acid 
diethylamide,  became  my  Mephis- 
topheles, proffering  beauty  beyond  all 
imagination,  and  proffering,  above  all — 
because  1  wanted  it  above  all — 
knowledge  of  first  things,  which,  I  was 
convinced,  could  not  be  attained  by 
accepting  the  heatsay  of  either  philosi  >- 
phers  or  prophets,  but  only  by  direct 
experience.  In  exchange  I  would  forfeit 
my  common  humanity,  my  ordinari- 
ness. I  was  deeply  ashamed  of  being  or- 
dinary. It  seemed  a  wager  worth  mak- 
ing. Not  that  I  knew  I  was  making  a 
wager,  hut  that's  what  it  was. 

LSI'  promised  entry,  as  well,  to  the 
terrifying  realm  into  which  my  younger 
brother  was  being  drawn  by  a  mental 
illness  for  which  there  appeared  to  be 
no  cure.  Maybe  I  could  walk  in  there, 
clear-eyed  and  unafraid,  take  him  by 
the  hand,  and  show  him  the  way  out. 
Or,  if  that  was  not  possible — but  this 
would  have  been  the  darkest,  least  con- 
scious of  motives,  and  I  suspect  it  only 
now,  and  can't  be  sure  of  it — maybe,  by 
the  magic  of  acid,  we  could  trade  places: 
I  would  be  mad,  and  he  could  live  out 


the  lite  of  a  writer.  For  he  w 
giously  gifted,  especially  as  .i  pi  \<t 
and  I  was  guilty  of  undescrvj 
fortune  and  needed  absolutio 

I  wasn't  able  to  save  my  bn  \i 
died  by  his  own  hand  at  th  I 
twenty-seven.  And  I,  Doctoi 
who  had  given  up  writing  to 
raids  on  the  unthinkable,  to 
self  compelled  to  think  myself  U 
creator,  an  impotent  god  at  thl 
an  endlessly  suffering,  deathly 
infinite  universe  that  was  at  t 
time  myself — eternal  damnati 
nal  perdition — until,  locked 
prison  cell  in  Fast  London  witl 
gish  Englishman  who  demand! 
attention  at  all  hours  of  the  da 
gently  deposited  on  the  shores 
ity,  miraculously  unscathed,  as  m 
edly  ordinary,  alwa 
visional,  everyday  s< 


oft'*' 


A 


tter  the  nightmare  was 
thought:  "You  must  write  abo 
You  will  never  find  better  ma 
But  I  couldn't  write  about  i 
tin  night  of  revealing  to  anyone 
bad  gone  through  terrified  me.  1  i 
be  the  laughingstock  of  the  neig 
hood,  and,  with  any  success,  <j 
city,  the  nation,  the  world.  Thes 
were  aftershocks  of  the  disast 
course,  but  they  were  also  clear 
ing  signs  to  desist. 

"I  could  disguise  it,"  I  tho 
"Make  it  a  novel.  The  Faust  nov< 
always  wanted  to  write."  But  eve 
tional  disguise  I  could  think  of  rr 
drove  home  the  realization  tha 
story  I  had  lived  was  itself  a  nove 
ready  written  and  perfectly  plotted 
pteverbal  language  of  feeling  and  r 
ory,  needing  only  to  be  set  in  word 
could  1  tell  it  in  the  third  person,  al 
someone  other  than  myself?  It  wj 
possible:  the  pronoun  "I"  would  n< 
replaced  by  any  other.  And  it  w; 
just  anyone's  "I,"  it  was  mine.  The 
ject  of  this  novel — in  both  sense; 
the  word  "subject" — was  my  se> 
dared  not  write  it. 

Then  one  day,  as  I  was  read 
Robert  Lowell's  autobiographical 
Studies,  1  came  across  a  sentence 
scribing  the  poet  as  an  eight-year- 
"Whenever  a  girl  came  near  me, 
whole  person  cringed  like  a  spo 
wrung  dry  by  a  clenching  fist."  ' 
sentence  performed  itself  in  my  be 
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ting  me  with  thrilling  imme- 
an  encounter  in  the  carpeted 
!VJ  a  hotel  in  St.  Petersburg,  which 
time  I  was  remembering — 
was  still  called  Leningrad.  I  was 
:ars  old.  A  little  girl  in  a  sailor 
;sed  me  with  her  parents  as  I 
her  with  mine.  I  cringed,  she 
ut  her  tongue — impossible  to 
ch  came  first.  I  looked  up  from 
s  book  and  felt  a  gust  of  relief 
:itement:  why  not  write  about 
lve  years  in  East  Germany,  be- 
\  with  my  arrival  at  the  age  of 
t  would  be  a  preamble,  an  etude, 
3ry  of  the  time  before  the 
shipwreck,  when  I  was  still 
trimming  my  sails, 
rest 

* jade  a  surprising  discovery  in  the 
raj  of  writing  that  book.  I  learned 
«  remember  is,  at  least  in  part,  to 
ie,  and  that  the  act  of  transpos- 
imory  into  written  words  is  a 
e  act  that  transforms  the  mem- 
df.  This  troubled  me  at  first,  be- 
I  had  only  recently  obligated 
to  a  documentarist  ethos  un- 
e  oddly  mixed  influence  of  An- 
if"eton's  diatribes  against  fiction 
|y  father's  demand,  at  the  begin- 
f  Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men, 
it|he  artist  suspend  or  destroy  imag- 
n  so  as  to  perceive  "the  cruel  ra- 
t  of  what  is."  But  "is"  becomes 
in  the  blink  of  an  eye,  and  mem- 
are  shadows.  To  recapture  the 
ice  that  had  cast  those  shadows, 
no  recourse  except  to  imagine  a 
)f  possible  and  probable  details, 
antly  at  first  and  then  with  in- 
ng  confidence  and  freedom, 
day,  for  that  reason,  I  find  it  dif- 
to  disentangle  the  memories  I 
efore  writing  Twelve  Years  from 
I  created  by  writing  it.  Was  it 
ory  or  imagination,  for  instance, 
in  the  first  paragraph,  dressed  a 
lan  harbor  pilot  in  a  black  rain- 
and,  in  the  last  one,  endowed  a 
omaniacal  friend  with  "a  black 
:hcoat  he  has  recently  stolen"? 
neat  aesthetic  bracketing  certainly 
>  suspicious,  but  I  know  I  didn't 
e  that  effect  on  purpose,  and  it 
inly  feels  as  if  I  remember  black 
5  on  both  occasions — but  I'm  not 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  scene  I 
ve  I  invented  in  order  to  depict 
dismay  of  East  Germany's  intel- 


lectual elite  as  they  learned  of  an  im- 
minent ban  on  nude  bathing,  there 
are  several  details  that  ring  so  true  in 
an  intimate,  deja  vu  sort  of  way  that  I 
am  half  inclined  to  assume  the  scene 
was  taken  from  memory  after  all. 

When  Twelve  Years  was  finished  and 
approaching  publication,  I  learned  that 
it  was  going  to  be  called  a  memoir.  The 
word  had  a  plushy,  haute-bourgeois 
aura.  Wasn't  this  the  kind  of  thing 
prime  ministers  wrote?  Also,  the  term 
would  saddle  the  book  with  one  of 
those  catchpenny  subtitles.  "Can't  we 
call  it  a  novel?"  I  asked  my  editor.  He 
said  it  wasn't  a  novel:  novels  are  works 
of  fiction.  "But  it  isn't  really  non-fiction 
either,"  I  said.  And  I  began  to  explain. 
"Then  you'll  have  to  write  a  dis- 
claimer," he  said. 

My  disclaimer  for  Twelve  Years  takes 
up  half  a  page.  The  first  sentence  is: 
"Everything  in  this  book  is  true,  but 
not  everything  is  precisely  factual." 
One  reviewer,  Robert  Coles,  found  this 
line  of  apology  strange: 

Why  the  distinction  between  truth  and 
factuality  ?  Mr.  Agee  is  not  a  journalist, 
has  no  intention  of  documenting  the 
facts  of  a  given  news  story.  He  is  relying 
upon  a  kind  of  witness — his  memory, 
as  it  has  been  shaped  by  a  moral  intel- 
ligence. Ought  we  now  ask  our  children 
to  keep  tape  recorders  handy,  lest  in  fu- 
ture years  they  stumble  into  the  terrible 
trap  of  "fiction"  as  they  try  to  recall  a 
conversation  or  a  moment  of  action? 
Subjectivity  and  imagination  have  yet 
to  be  declared  enemies  of  what  is  "true." 

Those  words  were  written  in  1981. 
Much  has  happened  since  then.  An 
army  of  truth  tellers  has  conquered 
large  numbers  of  the  dwindling  faith- 
ful who  still  read  books.  Confession, 
in  print  and  on  TV,  is  fast  becoming 
the  primary  public  mode  in  which 
human  inferiority  speaks  and  is 
heard.  The  self-avowed  lies  of  fiction 
are  no  longer  in  fashion.  Everyone  is 
writing  memoirs.  Subjectivity  and 
imagination,  it  seems,  are  slipping  the 
border  into  the  non-fiction  columns, 
where  they  live  as  quasi-illegal  aliens, 
poorly  housed  among  the  facts, 

performing  thankless  but 

necessary  labors. 


I 


_n  point  of  fact,  some  of  their 
labors — the  ones  performed  gratu- 
itously and  unhidden,  without  our 
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knowing— are  less  menial  than  one 
might  suppose.  The  simplest  acts  of 
remembering,  in  daily  life,  are  accom- 
plished to  a  very  great  extent  by  the 
imagination;  or,  to  put  it  more  blunt- 
ly, what  we  think  we  remember  is 
largely  made  up.  According  to  Daniel 
Gilbert,  professor  of  psychology  at  1  lai 
vard  University,  a  great  number  of  ex- 
periments in  laboratory  and  held  set- 
rings  have  "left  most  scientists 
convinced  of  two  things.  First,  the  act 
ot  remembering  involves  'filling  in'  de- 
rails th.it  were  not  actually  stored;  and 
second,  we  generally  cannot  tell  when 
we  are  doing  this  because  filling  in 
happens  quickly  and  unconsciously." 

1  was  recently  given  a  startling 
demonstration  ot  this  when  1  reread 
something  I  had  written  with  the  most 
earnest  intention  of  sticking  to  die  tacts. 

1  have  tor  several  years  been  keeping 
a  journal  in  which  1  record  moments 
when  the  mind,  seemingly  awake  in 
broad  daylight,  becomes  aware  ot  its 
dream-weaving  activity.  Some  worry 
or  obsession  will  rise  to  consciousness 
and,  seen  through  as  the  mind-made 
thing  that  it  is,  evaporate  like  a  mirage. 
Sometimes  this  shift  results  in  a  blissful 
state  of  catefree  and  effortless  presence 
that  may  last  fot  seconds  or  an  hour  by 
the  clock's  measure  hut  has  no  dura- 
tion in  subjective  expetience.  At  oth- 
er times,  instead  of  dissolving  the  day- 
dream, the  attention  follows  it  in  a  kind 
ot  aesthetic  rapture.  The  mind  is  lucid 
and  dreaming  at  the  same  time.  These 
experiences,  too,  1  describe  in  writing. 
The  descriptions  are  not  literary  efforts. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  all  that  mat- 
ters: how  this  particular  awakening  hap- 
pened, what  was  the  sequence  of  events. 

On  July  6,  1999,  1  described  in  this 
journal  how,  sitting  on  my  bed,  I  had 
remembered,  or  thought  I  remembered, 
a  phrase  by  Meister  Eckhart:  "]eder 
Augenblick  ist  eine  neue  Geburt" — Every 
moment  is  a  new  birth.  Had  he  really 
said  that.'  "Augenblick"  suggested  see- 
ing (the  word,  meaning  "moment," 
translates  literally  as  "eye-glance"). 
Was  seeing  an  act? 

"At  that  moment,"  I  wrote,  "a 
bunched  part  of  the  sheet  took  on  the 
appearance  ot  a  dramatically  shaped 
iceberg.  It  wasn't  a  hallucination.  That 
is,  1  never  lost  sight  ot  the  sheets  and 
the  bed,  never  forgot  where  1  was.  But 
the  iceberg  became  part  of  a  larger 


landscape  that  reminded  me  ot  l  laspai 
David  Friedrich's  painting  ot  a  ship 
sinking  among  ice  floes,  h  was  thai 
real,  that  magnificent.  This  happened 
yesterday  morning,  1  still  remember 
the  siyht  clearly."  There  follows  ;i 
lengthy  description  ot  the  spectacular 
view  as  it  took  shape  before  my  eyes, 
followed  In  an  attempt  to  explain  my 
awed  sense,  after  a  ringing  telephone 
dispelled  the  \  ision,  of  having  partak- 
en "in  an  order  ot  spontaneous  cre- 
ativity and  intelligence  to  which  or- 
dinarily 1  have  only  a  primitive, 
rudimentary  connection." 

1  hree  months  later,  on  October  18, 
I  recalled  that  experience  but  forgot 
that  1  had  already  described  it.  Confi- 
dent ot  my  powers  ot  recollection,  I 
began  as  follows: 

"Several  weeks  ago,  an  astonishing 
experience  looking  at  a  patch  of 
bunched  and  crumpled  sheets  on  my 
bed.  1  was  thinking  ot  Blake  and  the 
central  role  he  gives  the  imagination — 
the  contempt  he  had  tor  convention- 
al perception — which  was  probably 
what  led  me  to  look  at  those  folds  dif- 
ferently. 1  noticed  colors,  first  of  all — 
shades  i if  blue  and  gray  in  the  white 
that  reminded  me  of  Cezanne's  table- 
cloths. But  the  bulges  and  dips  in  the 
sheet  recalled  Chinese  landscapes  . . ." 
And  so  on.  No  mention  of  Friedrich's 
ice  floes  or  Meister  Eckhart.  The  entry- 
ends  like  this:  "In  a  deliberate  act  of  re- 
gression, 1  pretended  these  were  tall 
mountains,  deep  gorges,  and,  like  a 
child,  walked  two  fingers  into  this  ter- 
rain, with  adventurous  emotion.  Don't 
recall  how  I  moved  out  of  that  state.  I 
believe  it  was  a  decision." 

How  naive  ot  me  to  suppose  that  I 
could  track  down  a  past  moment  of 
reverie  and  precisely  recover  it  in 
words.  I  find  it  impossible  to  detet- 
mine  which  of  these  two  records  is  the 
more  accurate  one,  because  together 
they  constitute  all  the  mem- 
ory that  is  left  of  the  event. 


I 


t  took  me  twenty  years  to  write 
my  second  book.  When  1  began  it,  I  as- 
sumed I  would  complete  it  in  two  or 
three  years.  Since  it  was  already  writ- 
ten in  memory,  all  I  needed  to  do,  I 
still  was  convinced,  was  translate  it 
into  language. 

But  something  other  than  memory 
claimed  my  attention  from  the  be- 


ginning.  1  don't  know  what  tla 
because,  nor  being  a  memory,  hi 
content.  It  could  be  des^  riheds 
tical  dimension,  a  sense  ot  tbhi 
and  depth  of  experience.  Anc 
ii  is  telt,  it  stands  perpendicul 
horizontal  plane  ot  time.  Perip 
right  name  tor  it  is  "I."  1  ha  t 
wondered  at  the  regal  appcani 
this  little  word — as  tall  and  p 
as  .my  royal  "We" — like! 
nouncement,  inscribed  in  wrtt 
aye  ot  the  English  tongue,  fh;  E' 
man  is,  in  his  true  "I,"  a  Kijj 
1:\  ervwoman  a  Queen,  Everya| 
that  matter,  a  royal  personal 
this  long  before  revolutions ;  ei 
ed  the  bloody  enforcement^ 
truth  as  a  political  program. 

Writing  my  memories  gave  lit 
appearance  ot  a  river.  It  flowecm 
and  forward,  broad  and  unhurri  I. 
was  because  the  story  started! 
stream,  when  my  character,  }om 
times  also  called  "I,"  was  in  hjti 
ties.  Whete  was  he  going?  Heka 
idea,  but  I  did.  He  was  goij 
downward  spiral  toward  the  d  :< 
of  the  true  "I,"  about  which  no  so] 
be  told,  because  it  is  the  wife 
mirror  of  life,  forever  unaltered 
scenes  that  pass  through  it.  DoB 
because,  in  the  topography  of  tj|! 
that  is  where  the  hell  realms  a 
in  hell,  one  can  find  the  jewel 
price.  On  the  way  th^re,  he  woip 
through  relationships,  places, M 
tures,  ordeals,  all  grist  for  that 
telling  mill.  But  he  would  arrHlai 
destination  in  a  region  to  whic  in 
ory  could  have  no  access. 

To  achieve  this  descent  in  tjji 
ing,  I  would  need  a  guide.  He  pile 
himself  as  a  Mephistopheliaifef 
half  trickster,  half  sage,  wholf 
home  with  the  unspeakable  ank 
how  to  talk  about  it  as  well.  H  : 
himself  my  Counterpoint.  Fro 
to  time  he  took  over  the  naijlt 
Together  we  discoursed  about  tl  c 
tions  that  concerned  Joel,  a 
myself,  the  narrator  who  was 
the  book,  sitting  at  his  desk  in  r< 
lyn.  But  was  this  narrator  mydt 
course  not.  He,  too,  was  a  fictii 

Fictive,  as  well,  was  the  miji 
gave  him:  to  telease  the  ghosts! 
terrors — my  own  and  my  broth*  s- 
writing  his  way  into  the  houso 
fear.  I  experienced  no  fear  whi  I 
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^1  book,  but  I  needed  my  nar- 

•  j  feel  some  trepidation.  I  gave 

■■f  anxieties  I  had  had  ten  years 

e  when  I  had  been  unable  to 

jfth  this  material.  There  were 

•-mventions  as  well.  When  asked 

e'|irts  of  the  book  are  not  strict- 

i  ually,  "true,"  I  say  that's  my 

'■:  I  should  add  that  I  contrive 

Probabilities.  There  are  im- 

(i;jle  events  in  the  book,  but  they 

S1:|'ritten  by  life.  Can  I  be  sure 

of  that?  Yes,  to  the  best  of 

*1       my  recollection. 

tijispite  the  lesson  in  taxonomy  I 
--keived  with  Twelve  Years,  I  was 
:'  ced  that  In  the  House  of  My  Fear 

I  hot  and  should  not  be  published 
e'fmoir.  My  publisher  didn't  agree. 
'^  mmerated  my  reasons: 

"is) ,  the  book  simply  wasn't  a  mem- 
:ause  it  didn't  confine  itself  to  the 
of  memory,  and  because  it  wove 
id  inventions  together  in  an  im- 
ed  form  that  was  governed  by 
tic  considerations  alone.  Sec- 
>ecause  memoirs  are  invariably 
it  of  as  "memoirs  of .  .  .",  mine 
perforce  be  a  "memoir  of  the 
s" — misleadingly,  since  in  my 

to  that  particular  carnival,  along 

til  he  world  in  which  it  was  per- 
d,  disappears  in  the  magic  the- 
f  a  mind  lost  in  self-referential 
on.  Third,  by  2004,  when  the 
was  approaching  publication,  the 
>ir  had  become  a  subliterary  genre, 
ublishing  equivalent  of  daytime 

i  kit  my  strongest,  most  anxiously 
objection  was  that  the  "non- 
n"  rubric,  to  which  memoirs  are 

n  natically  relegated,  would  exile 
)ok  from  the  precincts  of  literature 
educe  it  to  a  kind  of  gossipy  en- 

ii  nment  with  subsidiary  value  as  a 

e  e  of  counsel  or  information  about 

«  or  mental  illness. 

I I  the  other  hand,  how  could  I  call 
"lovel?  It  was  a  story  about  real 
le  and  actual  events.  Yet  it  wasn't 
jn-fiction  novel."  Maybe  "true 
1"  was  a  viable  term. 

poke  with  a  German  friend  about 
He  was  surprised  by  the  quandary 
hich  I  had  been  put  by  two  Eng- 
vords,  "fiction"  and  "non-fiction." 
.new  their  meaning,  but  he  won- 
J  how  a  work  of  literature  could  be 
led  by  such  categories. 


"Is  Goethe's  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit 
non-fiction?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  because  it's  an  autobiograph- 
ical work,"  I  said. 

"But  it's  a  novel,"  he  said. 

"In  Germany,  yes,  but  here  it's  a 
memoir." 

"And  all  the  time  I  thought  Ger- 
mans were  rigid." 

Only  then  did  I  realize  what  he  was 
getting  at:  Goethe's  full  title,  Fiction 
and  Truth  from  My  Life ,  revealed  the 
artifice  of  the  dichotomy.  How  could 
anyone  separate  imagination  from  tmth 
in  an  honest  attempt  to  give  a  narcative 
account  of  a  life?  And  yet  the  categories 
into  which  written  works  of  this  na- 
ture are  pressed,  not  only  in  America 
but  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world,  insist  on  just  such  a  division. 

The  German  book  market  (I  speak 
of  Germany  because  I  am  familiar  with 
that  country's  culture,  but  similar 
arrangements  are  made  elsewhere  in 
Europe)  divides  books  into  two  differ- 
ent categories,  Belletristik  and  Sach- 
biicher.  Belletristik  means  belles  lettres 
and  comprises  all  works  of  literary  art, 
including  poetry,  irrespective  of  merit. 
Sachbiicher  is  a  term  for  which  no  Eng- 
lish equivalent  exists,  but  if  there  were 
one,  it  would  be  something  like  "about- 
books."  There  are,  of  course,  about- 
books  that  qualify  as  literature,  and 
there  are  countless  novels  that  don't,  so 
this  arrangement  is  not  fully  adequate. 
But  for  the  discussion  of  autobio- 
graphical writing,  it  encourages  useful 
distinctions.  Edmund  Hillary's  mem- 
oir of  climbing  Mount  Everest  is  an 
about-book.  Maxim  Gorky's  My  Child- 
hood is  a  work  of  literature. 

I  first  read  Gorky's  wonderful  book 
in  Germany,  where  it  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  a  novel.  Novels  are  not  by 
definition  works  of  fiction.  Cordelia 
Edvardson's  Burned  Child  Seeks  the  Fire, 
for  instance,  published  here  as  a  Holo- 
caust memoir,  appeared  in  Germany 
(and  earlier  in  Sweden,  where  it  was 
first  published)  as  a  novel.  That  was 
meant  to  signify  not  that  the  contents 
of  the  book  were  invented  but  that  its 
author  was  an  artist  who  had  shaped 
her  materials  as  novelists  do. 

All  these  deliberations  foundered 
against  the  fiat  of  the  marketplace, 
which  my  publisher  delivered  to  me 
with  a  courteous  firmness  that  would 
brook  no  argument.  Presented  as  fic- 
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The  new  graphic  novel  from 
acclaimed  cartoonist  and 
The  New  Kor/rer  illustrator 

ADRIAN  TOMINE 

" Shortcomings... is  as  deceptively 
relaxed  and  perfect  as  a 

comic  book  gets." 
—JONATHAN  LETHEM 

"An  irresistible  gem...  Tomine 

accomplishes  in  one  panel  what  so 

many  writers  have  failed  to 

do  in  entire  books." 

— JUNOT  DIAZ, 
PUBLISHERS  WEEKLY 

"One  of  the  most  masterful 

cartoonists  of  his  generation. 

[Shortcomings]  is  equal  parts 

poignant,  hilarious,  and  sad." 

—  THE  VILLAGE  VOICE 

"[Shortcomings]  will  just  as 

surely  mark  [Tomine]  as  one  of 

the  great  graphic  novelists 

of  our  time." 

—  WIRED.COM 


IN  STORES  NOW 


tion,  my  amphibious  hook  risked  re- 
jection by  at  least  one  or  the  major 
hook  chains.  Under  cover  of  "mem- 
oir," it  would  pass.  Reluctantly,  1  agreed 
to  subtitle  it  "A  Memoir."  But  I  came 
to  regret  that  decision. 

A  few  months  ago,  through  the 
"Google  Alerts"  program,  I  was  di- 
rected to  a  notice  from  MSN  Shop- 
ping. There  was  a  picture  of  the  cov- 
er of  In  the  House  of  My  Fear  and, 
beneath  it,  under  "Product  details": 

Subject:  Substance  Abuse  &  Ad- 
dictions— General 

Pages:  00416 

Dewey:  B 

Subject:  Mental  Illness 

For  curiosity's  sake,  I  searched  MSN 
Shopping  for  the  title  of  Jonathan 
Lethem's  The  Fortress  of  Solitude,  a 
charming  novel  that  could  be  crudely 
described  as  a  semi-autobiographical 
coming-of-age  story  involving  a  friend- 
ship between  a  white  and  a  black  boy, 
set  in  Brooklyn  in  the  1970s.  Under 
"Product  details,"  it  said: 

Subject:  Literary 

From  the  purgatorial  gloom  of  "non- 
fiction,"  this  looks  like  a  glimpse  of 
heaven.  But  it's  not  in  my  nature  to  re- 
pine for  long,  and  besides,  I  can  claim 
that  heaven  for  myself.  And  it  would  be 
peevish  of  me  not  to  take  pleasure 
in  this  small  miracle:  that  in  a  sub- 
basement  of  the  literary  enterprise, 
among  Dewey  decimals  and  ISBNs,  the 
"L"  word  is  granted  the  dignity  of  its 
name,  and  is  not  asked  to  answer  to 
any  demands  for  social  or  commercial 
utility;  that  it  stands  unqualified,  as  if  to 
say:  if  you  want  to  know  the  subject  of 
a  literary  work,  open  the 
book  and  read  it. 


B 


'ut  what  is  this  tabled,  unname- 
able  beast?  "Literature,"  according  to 
Vladimir  Nabokov,  "was  born  not  the 
day  when  a  boy  crying  wolf,  wolf  came 
running  out  of  the  Neanderthal  valley 
with  a  big  gray  wolf  at  his  heels:  liter- 
ature was  born  on  the  day  when  a  boy 
came  crying  wolf,  wolf  and  there  was 
no  wolf  behind  him."  That  is  a  novel- 
ist's definition,  and  it  is  still  too  narrow. 
It  does  not  take  account  of  the  boy 
who  was  chased  by  a  wolf  and  went 
on  to  tell  stories  about  it.  Also,  it 
equates  the  skill  of  invention,  or  plot- 
ting, with  the  much  rarer  faculty  of 
imagination.  Tme  to  the  facts  or  whol- 


ly invented,  unless  the  story  conjures 
out  of  the  darkness  some  magic  be- 
yond the  familiar  frights  of  a  wolf's 
fangs  and  a  boy's  racing  heart,  it  will 
not  enchant  and  will  not  be  literature. 
The  word  for  this  magic  is  "art,"  and 
part  of  its  nature  is  that  it  escapes  de- 
finition: whatever  you  say  it  is,  it  isn't. 
Yet  it  makes  itself  known  by  a  quality 
of  inexhaustible  newness — not  "nov- 
elty," which  is  a  product  of  fashion, 
but  the  surprise  of  the  unforeseen. 

Who,  then,  speaking  of  literature, 
has  the  organ  of  perception,  the  re- 
ceptive talent,  to  experience  the  mag- 
ic? The  reader,  of  course — the  good 
reader.  Here,  definition  is  possible, 
which  is  why  Nabokov  does  so  much 
better  with  this  than  he  did  with  his 
trope  of  the  boy  who  cried  wolf.  "The 
good  reader,"  he  says,  "is  one  who  has 
imagination,  memory,  a  dictionary, 
and  some  artistic  sense." 

I  like  the  "some."  It  is  a  moderate  re- 
quirement that  can  be  met  by  many, 
provided  their  minds  are  not  warped  by 
too  much  and  the  wrong  kind  of 
schooling.  But  that  is  a  sub- 
ject for  another  essay. 
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just  bought  a  biography  of  the 
French  writer  and  aviation  pioneer 
Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery,  the  author 
of  The  Little  Prince.  I  remember  him 
more  for  his  Wind,  Sand  and  Stars,  a 
book  that  set  me  on  fire  with  the  de- 
sire to  write  when  I  first  read  it  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  In  the  store,  I  searched 
the  biography's  index  hoping  to  find 
confirmation  of  a  story  my  stepfather, 
Bodo  Uhse,  had  told  me  about  how,  in 
his  role  as  political  commissar  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  he  had  interrogated  a  presumed 
fascist  adventurer  whose  plane  had 
been  shot  down,  and  who  turned  out 
to  be  Saint-Exupery.  It  seems  possible 
now,  even  probable,  that  Bodo  in- 
dulged in  "creative  non-fiction"  to  en- 
tertain me,  and  to  make  me  admire 
him.  It  certainly  was  a  colorful  story. 
Should  I  regret  that  I  retold  it  in  my 
second  book?  And  did  I  remember  it 
rightly — that  is,  as  he  told  it — false 
though  it  probably  was?  I  trust  that  no 
harm  has  been  done  to  any  significant 
truth.  Do  I  mind  that  he  (possibly, 
probably)  told  me  a  falsehood  in  the 
first  place?  Not  at  all;  this  news  fills 
me  with  fresh  affection  for  him. 


As  to  my  other  father,  Jarru 
1  have  long  suspected  that  he  t 
here  and  there  from  his  milit: 
gram  of  absolute  facticity  in  Let  fl 
Praise  Famous  Men,  especialb 
epis<  >de  titled  "At  the  Forks,"  w! 
meets  three  people  who,  he  say; 
of  a  kind  not  safely  to  be  describe 
account  claiming  to  be  unimagi 
or  trustworthy,"  because,  he  e> 
"they  had  too  much  and  too  out 
beauty  not  to  be  legendary,"  anc 
he  then  proceeds  to  describe 
plasticity  and  immediacy  and 
supernatural  acuity  of  optic  calil 
that  1  find  difficult  to  beli 
"unimaginative"  reproductions  o| 
017,  and  quite  possible  to  concef 
dazzling  effects  of  poetic  legerd 
Here  is  what  I  think  he  did:  frul 
by  the  erasures  of  memory,  especl 
the  cliches  it  makes  of  even  fa 
beloved  faces,  he  took  physiogj 
cues  from  two,  perhaps  three  of 
er  Evans's  portrait  photographs) 
beginning  of  the  book,  disguising 
(as  he  had  to  in  order  to  keep  V 
er)  by  subtracting  from  them  al 
guity  of  expression  and  amplifyi' 
idealizing  the  hints  and  withhold 
scorn,  hurt,  pride,  and  terror  thj 
gest  themselves  in  their  feature,1- 

That,  of  course,  is  my  imaginirl 
I  have  no  proof  of  it,  and  only  si 
idence.  But  reading  the  story 
way — as  a  fiction  cunningly  disgu 
documentary  garb  or  as  the  here 
of  documentation  that  it  purpd 
be — what  I  find  impossible  to  qij 
is  these  demigods'  ferocious  eta 
existence  in  my  consciousness,  wj 
am  sure,  barring  brain  damage 
ravages  of  senility,  they  will  rei1 
their  porch  for  the  rest  of  my  lifi 

Am  1  making  a  plea  for  liars, 
No,  only  for  artists,  and  in  part' 
here,  for  those  who  make  art  o 
personal  lives  and  memories, 
ously,  there  are  facts  that  should 
juggled  or  modified  with  impunit 
the  beguilements  of  art  are  lies  o; 
ferent  kind.  The  ordinary  liar  b 
our  trust,  his  counterfeit  truth  lei- 
poorer.  The  artist-magician — eve| 
who  works  in  the  service  of  a  lie- 
not  help  but  enrich  us  with  value 
is  the  meaning  of  Cocteau's  cha 
statement:  "I  am  a  lie  that  alway 
the  truth."  Art  is  generous.  TV 
steals  truth;  the  artist  creates  it. 
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TIT:  Living  in  the  Shadow 
u  ington's  Disease 
■»  Barema  •  Paper,  $14.95 

e  s  a  memoir  of  the  five  years  Jean 
r  spent  in  anguish  over  the  decision 
:*  le  test  that  reveals  whether  he  is 

I  the  gene  for  Huntington's  disease, 
it!  a  suspense  story  and  a  vivid 

I I  of  the  havoc  this  affliction  causes 
ies  it  strikes. 
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With  the  Beatles 

by  Lewis  H.  Lapham  •  Paper,  $12.95 

This  sharp,  wry  look  back  by  former  Harper's 
editor  in  chief  Lewis  H.  Lapham  at  his  time  in- 
side the  Beatles'  compound  in  Rishikesh,  India, 
illuminates  the  paradoxes  of  the  1  960s. 


30  Satires 

by  Lewis  H.  Lapham  •  Cloth,  $23.95 

Known  for  his  political  essays,  Lewis  Lapham 
is  a  satirist  who  belongs  in  the  company  of 
Ambrose  Bierce,  H.  L.  Mencken  and  Mark 
Twain.  This  first  assemblage  of  Lapham's 
satires  presents  thirty  pieces  that  hold  their  cur- 
rency and  humor  against  the  tide  of  social  and 
political  change  that  has  engulfed  American 
society  over  the  last  twenty  years. 


;cture  of  Authority 
by  John  R.  MacArthur, 
d  Ross  (photographs  and 
ord)  Hardcover,  $40.00 

ral  years  Richard  Ross  has  been 
:nsettling,  thought-provoking 

of  architectural  spaces  that 
awer  over  the  individuals  in 
rom  a  Montessori  preschool  to 
;s,  mosques,  and  diverse  civic 

these  images  build  to  ever 

manifestations  of  authority:  an 
jation  room  at  Guantanamo,  segregation  cells  at  Abu  Ghraib, 
ally,  a  capital-punishment  death  chamber. 


Pretensions  to  Empire 

by  Lewis  H.  Lapham  •  Cloth,  $24.95 

America's  preeminent  political  essayist 
writes  about  the  perversion  of  America's 
democratic  legacy  under  George  W.  Bush  and 
makes  a  compelling  case  for  impeachment. 


AN  AMERICAN  ALBUM:  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  of 
Harper's  Magazine 
Cloth,  $25.00 

Harper's  Magazine  celebrated  its 
sesquicentennial  in  2000  by  publishing 
An  American  Album — a  71  2-page,  richly 
illustrated  volume  of  the  best  writing  from 
the  magazine's  pages. 
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WELCOME  TO 
THE  WORLD 

Photographs  from  Dubai 
B)>  Jason  Fulford 


The  World  is  an  artificial  archipelago  of  300  islands  off  the  coast  of  Dubai. 
It  seen  from  a  plane,  the  development  loosely  resembles  a  map  of  Earth. 
The  ship  in  the  picture  is  a  barge  carrying  boulders  tor  the  breakwater. 

Opposite  Page:  A  guest  worker  from  Kerala  scans  the  horizon  on  the  way  lo  The  World. 
Developers  ask  you  to  imagine  your  future  in  Dubai 


Jason  Fulford  in  a  photographer,  designer,  and  curator,  co-founder  of  J&.L  Books,  and  a  contributing  editor  to  Blind  Spot  m  igazii 
His  last  hook,  Raising  Frogs  for  $$$,  was  published  by  The  Ice  riant  in  2006. 
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Construction  goes  on  all  night  in  Dubai,  where  summer  daytime  temperatures  i  iften  reach  I  I  5  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
mels  exercising  in  the  off-season  at  the  Nad  Al  Sheha  Racecourse.  The  power  lines  above  carry  electricity  from  desert  power  stations  into  the  city. 
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A  billboard  depicting  the  Dubai  skyline. 

Immortalize  yourself  while  you  wait  lor  your  flight  at  the  Dubai  airport.  A  personalized  3-D  laser  engraving  will  last  longer  than  the  pyramids. 
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Emirati  royalty  greet  drivers  on 


the  roadside  in  Ras  Al  Khaimah. 
Dunkin  Donuts. 
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A  fifteen-foot  ill-  dragon  defies  the  desert  lie.it. 

Tourists  sunbathe  next  to  an  apartment  building  rooftop  where  Indian  guest  workers  sleep  .it  night. 
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Gold  bars  arc  sold  in  the  airporl  al  the  Dubai  Duty  Free  complex. 
Satellite  photograph  altered  to  show  The  World  and  two  of  the  Nakheel  company's  Palm  developments  as  they  will  appear  when  complete. 
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HABITS  ( )F  SEEING     I 

The  unsettling  films  of  Michael  Haneke 
B)>  Jennifer  Szalai 


Once,  somebody  asked  Robert  Schu- 
mann to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  certain 
piece  he  had  just  played  on  the  piano. 

What  Robert  Schumann  did  was  sit 
back  down  at  the  piano  and  play  the  piece 
of  music  again. 

— David  Markson, 
Wittgenstein' s  Mistress 


M 


i."  _JLy  father,  who  would  regular- 
ly read  five  or  six  novels  a  week,  spent 
the  last  six  weeks  of  his  life  in  a  hos- 
pital, watching  the  miniature  television 
set  that  dangled  from  a  crane  beside  his 
bed.  He  couldn't  concentrate  enough 
to  read,  he  would  say,  with  the  sur- 
prise of  somebody  who  was  used  to 


Jennifer  Szalai  is  a  senior  editor  oj  Harper's 
Magazine.  Her  last  article,  "After  the 
Fall,"  appeared  in  the  July  issue. 


having  a  mind  that  did  what  he  told  it 
to  do.  Watching  television  allowed 
him  to  stay  on  the  surface  of  things; 
without  it,  his  thoughts  would  invari- 
ably turn  inward,  to  what  was  hap- 
pening to  him,  to  what  the  doctors 
said  was  going  to  happen  to  him.  Tele- 
vision was  company  and  comfort;  its 
distraction  was  welcome. 

I  would  watch  him  watch  television 
with  a  certain  kind  of  relief.  The  eye 
is  restless,  eager  to  take  everything  in; 
reading  is  an  activity  that  would  have 
required  a  considerable  amount  of  re- 
straint. Television,  however,  asks  for 
very  little.  It  feeds  the  voraciousness  of 
our  eyes.  Whereas  print  encourages  a 
reader  to  go  further  and  deeper  into 
the  world  that  an  author  has  created, 
television  encourages  a  viewer  to  be  an 
accumulator  of  impressions,  priming 


us  to  discard  one  snippet  in  o 
consume  another.  That  there  ar, 
when  we  might  choose  the  ent 
ment  of  such  images  over  th< 
mitment  of  print  is  understai 
The  trouble  begins  when  we 
the  diversion  on-screen  is  mo 
found  than  it  is. 

A  television  set  appears  in  i 
one  of  the  nine  movies  that  ha\! 
written  and  directed  by  Mi 
Haneke.  In  that  one  film,  Le  Tel 
Loup  (Time  of  the  Wolf,  2003),  j 
named  catastrophe  has  forcej 
dwellers  into  the  countryside,  V: 
lack  of  mnning  water  and  electric' 
put  the  accoutrements  of  civilil 
television  included,  out  of  reaj 
for  those  films  in  which  the  vei 
civilization  is  still  intact,  a  TV  sd 
ten  turned  on,  broadcasting  its 
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Lucas  Biscomhe  as  Bun  from  LL-  Temps  du  hup  [Time  of  the  Wolf).  2003,  by  Mich 
3  Les  Films  du  Losange.  Courtesy  Photofest  and  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Nev 


i^ed  images  into  the  comfort - 
ijj  lg  rooms  of  characters  whose 
I  s  lives  are  upended  when  a 
| :  that  veneer  is  finally  peeled 
t  ie  presence  of  the  television  is 
I  )ticeable;  the  quick  cuts  of  the 
jM; — often  a  parade  of  clips  from 
it's — jar  with  Haneke's  long 
L  dissonance  that  manages  to 
I  evision,  ubiquitous  and  unre- 
le,  seem  strange  again. 
■  doesn't  so  much  watch  a 
|  film  as  one  feels  it,  with  an 
;ss  that  comes  with  the  sense 
estranged  from  whatever  was 
tural  and  familiar.  The  films 
by  cracking  apart  the  cocoon 
lptions  that  we  build  for  our- 
ind  like  any  artist  who  owes 
itation  to  talent  rather  than 
r,  Haneke  is  especially  sensitive 
ways  in  which  his  chosen 
works.  Born  in  Munich  in 
e  started  writing  for  Aus- 
evision  in  the  early  1970s. 
f  his  TV  work  is  now  be- 
xn  for  the  first  time  in  the 
States,  as  part  of  retro- 
:s  at  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
in  New  York  City  and  the 
n  of  Fine  Art  in  Boston, 
n  if  Haneke  might  have  had  to 
certain  (seemingly  few)  com- 
ts  in  order  to  make,  say,  Lem- 
Lemmings ,  1979),  a  miniseries 

I  he  generation  of  Austrians  that 
3  after  the  Second  World  War, 
was  given  money  and  airtime  to 
iCafka  (The  Castle)  and  Joseph 
(The  Rebellion)  and  Ingeborg 
i):ann  (Three  Paths  to  the  Lake), 
uthors  not  generally  considered 
br-TV. 

u989,  Haneke  made  his  first  fea- 

m,  Der  siebente  Kontinent  (The 

\  Continent),  having  learned,  as 

it  in  an  interview,  that  "televi- 

:celerates  our  habits  of  seeing" 

as  "cinema  still  has  the  capacity 

•X  us  experience  the  world  anew." 

lifferences  might  not  seem  obvi- 

levision  and  film  both  use  mov- 

ages  and  sound,  and  Hollywood 

Is  are  now  crowded  with  three- 

1  shots,  having  been  made  to  en- 

l  audiences  increasingly  accus- 

I  to  the  frenetic  pacing  of  their 

te  TV  shows.  But  sitting  in  a 

■  theater  is  different  from  sitting 

nt  of  a  television  with  the  rest- 


lessness conferred  by  the  remote  con- 
trol. (As  for  the  DVD,  it  still  features 
a  work  that,  in  its  original  incarnation, 
was  intended  for  a  setting  purged  of 
the  usual  distractions.)  Like  an  imagi- 
native work  of  literature,  an  imagina- 
tive film  can  pull  us  into  an  experience 
rather  than  blithely  entertain  us  with 
tidy  packages  fit  for  our  consumption. 
1  hesitate  to  bring  up  the  word  "con- 
sumerism," which  has  itself  become 
consumable,  the  digestible  slur  of 
choice  among  those  fixated  on  the 
evils  of  walk-in  closets  and  shopping 
malls,  but  Haneke  takes  consumerism 
and  pushes  it  beyond  its  usual  milieu: 
consumerism  as  not  just  a  relationship 
to  objects,  to  the  things  we  buy,  but  as 
a  way  of  life,  with  its  assumption  of 
gratification,  of  manageable  pleasures, 
and  its  ultimate  inability  to  equip 
us  when  we're  confronted  with  real 


One  DOESN'T  SO  MUCH  WATCH 

A  HANEKE  FILM  AS  ONE  FEELS  IT,  WITH 

THE  SENSE  OF  BEING  ESTRANGED 

FROM  THE  FAMILIAR 


suffering.  His  first  film  is  a  clear,  if 
somewhat  airless,  undertaking  of  this 
theme;  perhaps  because  it  is  so  tight- 
ly focused  on  a  single  event,  The  Sev- 
enth Continent  stands  as  a  meticulous- 
ly intelligent  film  that  nevertheless 
lacks  the  combination  of  precision  and 
emotional  breadth  that  characterizes 
much  of  his  later  work. 

Haneke  wrote  the  script  for  The  Sev- 
enth Continent  after  he  had  read  a  news- 
paper article  about  a  well-to-do  Aus- 
trian family  who  had  demolished  all  of 
their  possessions  before  killing  them- 
selves. He  gives  us  three  days  over 
three  years  in  the  lives  of  Georg  and 
Anna  and  their  young  daughter,  Eva. 
A  sequence  of  close-ups  conveys  the 
routines  the  family  performs  each 
morning.  Feet  settling  into  slippers. 
Fingers  reaching  for  a  toothbrush. 
Hands  putting  the  filter  in  a  cof- 
feemaker.  It  is  a  full  eight  minutes  be- 
fore we  see  a  face.  The  close-ups  re- 
semble the  shots  used  in  television 
advertising,  but  we  hear  the  actual 
noises  of  those  activities,  rather  than 
the  cheery  music  that  enables  com- 
mercials to  pretend  such  gestures  are 


more  alluring  than  they  are.  With  its 
reiteration  the  following  year,  the 
morning  routine  becomes  an  ominous 
ritual,  the  household  objects  oppres- 
sive. And  when  the  family  eventually 
decides  that  they've  had  enough,  they 
destroy  their  belongings — except  for 
a  television,  which  they  keep  turned  on 
amid  the  nibble  to  the  very  end — with 
the  same  discipline,  the  same  scrupu- 
lous adherence  to  method,  that  has 
characterized  their  relationships  to 
those  possessions  all  along.  Wearing 
gloves  in  order  to  perform  their  tasks, 
they  are  still  governed  by  their  objects. 
Anna  carefully  snaps  their  vinyl 
records  in  half,  one  by  one;  Eva  sys- 
tematically cuts  up  her  crayon  drawings 
with  scissors. 

The  chilliness  of  such  scenes,  en- 
hanced by  the  film's  cool,  subdued  col- 
ors, makes  certain  moments  all  the 
more  startling.  While  the  family 
carries  out  their  work,  we  begin  to 
sense  the  horrible  magnitude  of 
what  they're  about  to  do;  Georg 
takes  a  sledgehammer  to  his 
daughter's  aquarium,  and  with  the 
explosion  of  glass  and  water  one 
starts  to  shudder  as  the  fish  writhe 
in  shallow  puddles  on  the  floor. 
Close  to  the  end  of  The  Seventh  Con- 
tinent, as  if  in  recognition  that  the  eye 
is  fed  with  so  many  images  that  it  has 
become  oblivious  to  their  power, 
Haneke  allows  us  only  to  hear  what 
happens  after  Anna  has  swallowed  her 
pills,  and  what  we  are  listening  to  is  so 
quietly  unbearable  that  we 
want  to  cover  our  ears. 


I  he 


-he  Seventh  Continent  ends  with- 
out offering  any  reasons  for  the  family's 
decision.  Georg  leaves  a  note  for  his 
parents,  but  it  says  little  beyond  "there 
is  nothing  other  than  you  to  keep  us 
tied  down  here."  In  the  interview  that 
accompanies  the  DVD  version  of  the 
film,  Haneke  recalls  how  he  had  first 
tried  to  write  the  script  as  a  seru:-  oi 
flashbacks  but  abandoned  that  approach 
because  each  flashback  became  an  ex- 
planation. And  he  didn't  want  to  pro- 
vide any  explanations.  Explanations 
would  allow  the  viewer  to  protect  her- 
self from  what  she  had  just  seen  by  ame- 
liorating the  experience  with  words; 
they  would  domesticate  any  visceral  iv- 
sponse  with  the  harness  of  "because." 
Haneke  followed  up  The  Seventh 
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Continent  with  Bonn's  Video,  which 
was  prompted  by  something  he  had 
read  in  a  magazine  about  a  teenager 
who  had  committed  a  murder  and  ex- 
plained that  ho  "just  wanted  to  know 
what  it's  like."  Benny's  Video  was  re- 
leased m  L992,  after  Haneke  had 
spent  a  couple  of  years  clipping  arti- 
cles in  which  young  criminals  gave 
similarly  meager  rationales  tor  simi- 
larly brutal  atrocities.  As  the  title  mi^- 
gests,  fourteen-year-old  Benny's  real- 
ity is  a  mediated  one:  he  rigs  his  mom 
with  monitors  and  surveillance  cam- 
eras, and  he  obsessively  watches  a  video 
recording  of  a  pit;  being  slaughtered  at 
his  parents'  country  retreat.  1  le  rewinds 
and  fast-forwards  the  tape,  playing  it 
back  at  different  speeds.  What  hap- 
pened to  the  pig  becomes  some- 
thin"  he  can  play  with  and  ma- 
nipulate, shifting  from  life  to  death 
and  back  to  lite  again. 

When  Benny  invites  to  his 
room  a  girl  he  meets  at  the  video 
store,  they  stand  in  front  of  his 
surveillance  camera  as  they  ex- 
amine the  butcher  gun  from  the 
slaughter.  The  gun  noes  off.  Benny's 
impassive  face  registers  a  brief  moment 
ot  surprise,  and  as  our  perspective  shifts 
to  the  image  displayed  on  the  monitor, 
the  girl  falls  out  ot  the  frame.  We  no 
longer  see  her,  hut  we  hear  her.  The 
monitor's  placid  image  of  the  room 
grates  against  the  desperate  immedia- 
cy ot  her  voice. 

Unlike  the  sumptuous  images  ot  vi- 
olence that  are  brandished  in  certain 
movies  (Quentin  Tarantino's  gory 
bravura  comes  to  mind),  the  under- 
stated visuals  in  Benny's  Video  pre- 
clude any  possibility  of  being  lulled 
into  amusement  or  excitement.  The 
shot  of  the  monitor  calls  attention  to 
our  relationship  with  what  is  happen- 
ing on-screen,  and  we  become  aware 
rather  than  seduced.  Haneke  has  em- 
ployed the  technique  in  other  films. 
In  La  Pianiste  {The  Piano  Teacher),  Is- 
abel Huppert  plays  Enka  Kohut,  a 
woman  whose  seemingly  cold,  imper- 
turbable demeanor  covers  up  her  coars- 
er habits.  The  steady  notes  ot  Schu- 
bert's Piano  Trio  in  E  Flat  mark  out  a 
tense  rhythm  as  she  purposefully  walks 
into  the  clinical  environs  ot  a  Viennese 
porn  shop  and  enters  a  room  at  the 
back.  She  puts  her  money  into  a  slot  in 
the  wall  for  the  privilege  of  watching 


some  pornography,  and  the  shot  ot  the 
pink  figures  jiggling  and  moaning  on 
the  monitor  immediately  alienates  us 
from  a  product  that  was  made  to  titil- 
late. What  we  .ire  seeing  is  not  so  much 
i  >bs(  ene,  because  a  genuine  obscenity 
would  ratrle  us  in  some  way;  what  we 
are  seeing  is  a  polished  commercial 
rh.it  just  happens  to  feature  genital 
close-ups.  Haneke  has  said  that  the 
"truly  scandalous  aspect"  ot  pornogra- 
phy is  how  "it  makes  into  a  commod- 
ity that  which  is  obscene,  makes  the 
unusual  consumable."  And  so  lie  fol- 
lows the  porn  images  with  a  genuine 
obscenity.  He  gives  us  a  long  take  ot 
Enka,  who  has  picked  up  a  crumpled 
tissue  from  the  garbage  can  and  ten- 
tatively brings  it  to  her  nose. 


Only  after  a  while  do  we  move 

beyond  simply  looking  at  the 

i  mac  ies  and  start  to  intuit  that 

something  else  is  going  on 


I  first  saw  The  Piano  Teacher  in  a 
theater  when  it  was  released  here 
five  years  ago,  and  at  that  point  in 
the  film  several  members  of  the  au- 
dience got  up  and  left.  This,  at  an  art 
house  cinema  in  Brooklyn,  where 
foreign  films  featuring  conspicuous 
sexual  practices  seem  to  constitute 
much  of  the  regular  programming. 
But  that  evening  we  were  being  made 
privy  to  something  much  more  inti- 
mate and  troubling  than  a  sex  scene's 
lurid  mechanics.  The  visual  image 
ot  Isabel  Huppert  breathing  into  a 
tissue  is  modest;  the  implications, 
howevet,  are  all  rhe  more  intense, 
tor  they  occur  in  a  space  that  exists 
heyond  the  screen.  Offscreen,  off- 
stage: this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  "obscene." 

The  Piano  Teacher  is  based  on  the 
novel  by  Nobel  Prize  winner  Eltriede 
Jelinek,  and  the  adaptation  is  faithful, 
insofar  as  each  scene  has  a  corre- 
sponding event  that  takes  place  in  the 
book.  But  the  film,  despite  its  inher- 
ently visual  form,  keeps  much  more 
hidden  than  Jelinek's  novel,  whose 
febrile  power  derives  from  the  torrent 
of  bile  that  spills  from  its  pages.  The 
scene  in  the  porn  shop,  for  instance, 
comes  at  a  point  in  the  novel  when  we 


are  accustomed  already  to  tl 

sion  of  Erika's  thoughts;  { 

somewhat  prepared  for  what 

ing  to  do,  whereas  in  rhe  him 

as  a  revelation,  a  real  upset. 

Enka  is  revealed  to  us  in  pie 

bit;  at  the  end  ot  the  film  w 

larger  collection  of  these  pi 

we  had  at  the  beginning,  but 

that  there  is  still  more  to  rhi 

ter  that  remains  hidden  aiu 

main,  therefore,  unknown. 

"In  film  we  often  pretend 

everything,"  Haneke  has  sai 

character  is  this.'  A  char.u  te 

just  this.  It's  also  that.  And 

'alsos'  are  often  contradictor 

what  makes  lite  so  rich  and  als| 

ing."  Conveying  that  richness 

tradictoriness,  requires 

nation  of  technical  mas 

philosophical  humility  on 

of  the  filmmaker;  Haneke 

with  his  details  but  allow; 

biguity  to  hover  between 

spaces  that  we  are  expecte 

igate  for  ourselves.  The  i 

craftsmanship — the  consi 

he  pays  to  cool  colors,  for  instai 

the  quiet  control  that  chars 

much  of  the  dialogue — has  ea 

a  reputation  for  emotional  froi 

such  a  description  ignores  his  ] 

ful  omissions,  those  spaces 

which  we  can  sense  an  entir 

that  is  only  imp 


W 


tl, 


e  images  on-scr 


ith  many  other  films 
bludgeoned  with  the  "truth": 
ages  and  the  narrative  are  so  o\ 
dened  by  what  the  filmmaker1 
to  tell  us  that  any  emotion  is  p 
to  the  surface,  hardening  into  s 
crust  of  sentiment.   Even 
movies  that  are  supposed 
smartet  than  the  usual  Holly 
fare  get  mired  in  this  condesce 
In  The  Constant  Gardener,  q 
stance,  which  is  based  on  Jol' 
Carre's  novel  about  greedy  ph! 
ceutical  companies  and  their  rl 
sance  in  Africa,  the  villains 
Ralph  Fiennes  cties,  the  music 
and  we  feel  sorry  for  him  and  di 
ed  with  the  evildoers.  A.  O.  Sc 
the  New  York  Times,  one  ot  I 
ctitics  who  praised  the  film  for  i 
telligence,  declared  that  The  i 
stant  Gardener  was  "likely  to  linjj 
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to  I 

4 

Met 


I  and  may  even  trouble  your 
;e."  I  suspect  that  the  only 
/ho  left  the  theater  with 
sciences  genuinely  troubled 
they  had  just  seen  were  ex- 
|  at  Pfizer  or  Roche.  If,  like 
the  critics,  you  had  even  a 
antipathy  toward  the  phar- 
;al  industry  going  into  the 
left  it  feeling  that  your  sus- 
iad  been  confirmed:  angry  at 
d,  perhaps,  but  reassured  of 
mptions  about  that  world. 


none  of  his  films  are  we  offered  in- 
structions for  how  we  ought  to  piece 
those  fragments  together.  They  do 
not  pretend  to  an  easy  truth  that 
they  cannot  have,  and  neither,  by 
implication,  should  we. 

71  Fragments,  which  was  originally 
released  in  1994,  begins  with  an  epi- 
graph about  the  true  story  of  Maximil- 
ian B.,  a  nineteen-year-old  Austrian 
student  who  walked  into  a  Viennese 
bank  the  day  before  Christmas  Eve  and 
shot  three  people  before  shooting 


Throughout  71  Fragments,  the  stu- 
dent's roommate  asks  people  to  play  a 
game  in  which  they  are  to  arrange  some 
pieces  of  paper  into  a  cross.  Only  the 
pieces  of  paper,  like  the  pieces  of  the 
film,  don't  fit  together  in  the  obvious 
way.  "Not  so  simple,  is  it?"  laughs  the 
roommate  as  the  student  tries  to  solve 
the  puzzle;  he  knows  that  the  solution 
lies  in  a  cross,  yet  he  doesn't  know  how 
to  get  there.  The  situation  provides  a 
metaphor  for  the  film  itself.  Because 
the  epigraph  about  Maximilian  B. 


ke's  films  operate  on  the  op- 
principle,  for  it  is  our  assump- 
hat  he  is  looking  to  unsettle. 
;  have  a  hard  time  securing 
elves  to  a  world  that  is  re- 
to  us  in  fragments,  and  he  has 
at  it  is  "only  in  fragmentation 
e  can  tell  a  story  honestly."  In 
)f  his  work,  shards  of  a  life  are 
ed  into  a  story  line  that  fol- 
character  or  a  family,  though 
)  of  his  other  films — 71  Frag- 
einer  Chronologie  des  Zufalls 
ragments  of  a  Chronology  of 
~e)  and  Code  Inconnu  (Code 
own) — the  shards  of  several 
ire  arranged  in  a  constellation 
:s,  in  which  strangers  from  dif- 
:  parts  of  society  collide.  In 


himself  shortly  thereafter.  We  then  fol- 
low the  lives  of  several  characters — a 
Romanian  boy  who  lives  on  Vienna's 
gray  streets;  a  couple  looking  to  adopt 
a  difficult  girl;  another  couple  with  a 
newborn  baby;  an  old  man  who  lives 
alone;  a  university  student — over  three 
days  in  October  and  one  in  Novem- 
ber. A  few  of  the  lives  intersect  at  sev- 
eral places:  some  of  the  characters  are 
watching  television  when  the  Roman- 
ian boy  is  interviewed  on  the  news, 
and  the  couple  that  had  started  the 
process  to  adopt  the  girl  from  the  or- 
phanage decides  to  adopt  the  Roman- 
ian boy  instead.  But  we  are  given  just 
excerpts  of  those  lives,  all  of  which  will 
eventually  converge  at  the  bank  on 
December  23. 


appears  right  at  the  beginning,  we  have 
a  sense  of  where  we  are  going  to  end 
up,  but  Haneke  declines  to  give  us  the 
kind  of  linear,  plotted  narrative  that 
would  make  that  end  point  seem  in- 
evitable. The  film  doesn't  proceed;  it 
intensifies.  Each  day  it  depicts  begins 
in  a  welter  of  television  news  clips  and 
scenes  from  the  characters'  lives,  and 
it's  only  after  a  while  that  we  m 
beyond  simply  looking  at  the  im 
and  start  to  intuit  that  sonic; !    rig  els 
is  going  on. 

Haneke  places  a  genen  >us  amount 
of  trust  in  his  audience,  for  he  recog- 
nizes that  this  kind  of  pacing  is  an  af- 
front to  the  rush  of  information  to 
which  we've  grown  inured.  One  scene 
in  71  Fragments  consists  o(  the  stu- 


ait  Djoudi  as  Young  Majid  from  Cache,  2005,  by  Michael  Haneke  ©  Sony  Pic  runs 
Courtesy  Photofest  and  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York  City 
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dent  playing  Ping-Pong  against  .1  ma 
chine.  The  scene,  whic  h  doesn'l  have 
any  cuts,  lasts  tor  nearly  three  min- 
utes. The  length  isn't  arbitrary.  As 
1  laneke  explains: 

ll  we'd  done  that  inst  as  information 
"Okay,  a  young  guy  is  playing  against  a 
machine"     It  lasts  one  minute.  Every- 
body  iyts  it.  It's  nver.  No,  because  ol 
the  length  of  this  scene,  you  undei 
stand  it  differenth        .  At  the  stan,  I 
see  it.  "The  boy  is  playing."  Then  I 
think,  "Okay,  I  get  it.  Next  scene." 
Like  we're  used  to.  Then  I'm  enter 
tamed.  Then  I  get  angry.  Then  I  get 
tired.   I   think,  "Let's  wait   and  see." 
And  at  a  certain  point,  I  start  l"  wat<  h 
it.  And  1  start  to  feel  the  pulse.  Then 
11  has  the  right  length. 

71  Fragments  marked  the  end  of  the 
trilogy  that  began  with  The  Seventh 
(  lontinent  and  continued  with  Benny's 
Video,  all  of  which  include  unresolved 
atrocities  and  a  similar  sense  of  dis- 
quiet. 1  laneke  once  referred  to  those 
three  films  as  representative  of  "emo- 
tional glaciation,"  though  he  later 
came  to  regret  saying  this,  tor  the 
"glaciation"  label  has  clung  to  him 
ever  since.  1  le  says  that  he  "always 
tries  to  be  more  complex"  with  his 
films;  and,  indeed,  their  construction 
seems  to  stand  in  resistance  to  the  im- 
mediately gettahle  kinds  of  stories  that 
are  easily  reduced  to  block  letters  on 
movie  posters. 

The  one  him  of  his  that  skirts  per- 
ilously close  to  the  gettahle  mode  is 
Funny  Games  (1997),  a  horror-flick 
parody  in  which  two  preppy  teenagers 
knock  on  the  door  of  a  family's  coun- 
try home  and  proceed  to  torture  them. 
The  him  is  carefully  crafted,  paced  in 
such  a  way  as  to  generate  anxiety  and 
suspense,  but  the  parody  and  the  vio- 
lence are  both,  albeit  intentionally, 
over  the  top.  The  opening  credits  jux- 
tapose the  subdued  strains  of  Handel 
with  the  exaggerated  howls  of  John 
Zorn,  c : hieing  us  into  the  extremities  <  if 
genre  that  are  going  to  follow.  The 
assailants — who  call  themselves,  at 
various  points,  Peter  and  Paul,  Beavis 
and  Butrhead,  Tom  and  Jerry — start 
talking  to  the  camera  so  that  the 
audience  is  supposed  to  feel  implicat- 
ed in  the  bloody  pageantry. 

By  his  own  admission,  Haneke  start- 
ed the  project  by  burdening  Funny 
(  James  with  the  task  of  proving  a 


point:  "I  wanted  to  make  a  him  about 
the  way  violence  is  dealt  with  in 
movies."  And  so  the  film  sets  out  to 
play  with  our  expec  tations.  We  don't 
get  any  explanatory  background  foi 
the  killers  no  "son  of  a  hundred  ma- 
niacs," no  childhood  spent  in  a  men- 
tal hospital;  instead,  the  pair  show  up 
at  the  front  door,  dressed  in  white  and 
unfailingly  polite,  and  they  begin  their 
games  tor  no  apparent  reason  other 
than  amusement.  I  laneke  says  that 
he  conceived  ol  the  killers  as  "an  In 
types"  rather  than  characters,  and  that, 
to  my  mind,  is  where  the  weakness  of 
this  movie  lies.  They  become  speci- 
mens to  be  watched  from  a  distance, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  remove.  We 
cannot  feel  implicated  in  the  world 
that  Haneke  has  created,  suae  he  is 
(.onstantly  reminding  us  that  it  is  all 
an  illusion. 

Perhaps  unsurprisingly,  Funny 
Games  is  the  one  film  of  Haneke's 
that  some  enterprising  producers 
have  lust  remade,  in  English,  tor  an 
American  audience.  (As  of  this  writ- 
ing, the  film's  release  date  has  been 
pushed  from  October  of  this  year  to 
early  2008.)  When  I  first  heard  that 
Haneke  had  agreed  to  direct  it  him- 
self, I  wondered  whether  he  would  be 
forced  into  the  unfortunate  situation 
of  the  Dutch  filmmaker  George 
Sluizer,  who  had  agreed  to  remake 
his  1988  film  Spoorloos  (The  Vanish- 
ing),  with  Kieter  Sutherland  and  San- 
dra Bullock,  only  to  add  a  happy  end- 
ing: the  original  Vanishing  is  utterly 
terrifying,  ending  with  the  realization 
of  a  primitive  fear,  whereas  the 
English-language  version  ends,  ap- 
propriately enough,  with  a  hook  deal. 
Rut  such  an  absurdity  didn't  come  to 
pass  for  Haneke.  His  new  version  of 
Funny  Games,  which  was  shot  on 
Long  Island  and  stars  Naomi  Warts, 
is  almost  entirely  a  shot-by-shot  re- 
make of  the  film  from  ten  years  ago. 
(The  one  difference  1  detected  was 
that  the  American  housewife  spends 
inordinately  more  rime  in  her  under- 
wear than  the  Austrian  haustrau 
did.)  Ot  the  original  version,  Haneke 
says,  "It's  the  only  film  I  made  to  pro- 
voke." He  believes  that  those  who 
watched  the  film  to  the  very  end 
were  those  who  "needed"  it;  they 
"needed  to  he  tortured  during  that 
time  to  understand"  the  critique  of 


mainstream -mo\  ie  violenoi 
intended.  1  watched  it   ro 
end  because  1  kept  thinkinl 
must  have  had  something  nk 
pelling  in  mind. 

Ot  course  one  might  sup 
American  moviegoers-     tor 
olence  in  certain  kinds  of  im 
commonplace  that  every  mst; 
Nine  and  I  lostel  promises  t 
bloody  ante — would  const 
ideal  audience  tor  Funny  Gl 
an    interview    included    wi 
(  ierman  language  DVD,  H 
calls  how  he  told  his  produce: 
film  is  a  big  success,  it  will  be 
due  to  a  misunderstanding, 
then,  expecting  an  American 
st  rat  ion  of  both?  I  suspect  that  ij 
moviegoers  anticipating  a  slaa 
some  of  the  film's  subtleties— f 
the  extent  to  which  the  family 
their  gear  to  save  them,  culnl 
with  the  husband  and  wife  rr 
theti<  ally  to  fix  a  wet  cell  phc 
a  hair  dryer — will  barely  be  rej 
if  at  all.  And  for  those  movieg' 
ticipating  subtleties,  the  stead 
doom  that's  ted  to  the  audH 
every  turn  will  likely  suffocate! 
tality  of  the  film's  more  cunni 
ments.  It's  as  if  the  force  of  tr 
maker's  analytical  mind  is  wl 
him  in  here:  the  consciousne 
which  he  tried  to  map  out  a  til 
clemning  the  consumerism  of  v: 
has  made  Funny  Ga 
most  consumable  fil 


A 


fter  Funny  Games,  H 
started  to  move  away  from  th 
centrated  focus  on  violenc1 
hard  center  that  had  given  h* 
tour  films  both  the  elegance  ai 
yielclingness  of  chiseled  stone. 
Inconnu:  Recit  incomplet  de  dive? 
ages  (Code  Unknown:  lncori 
Tales  of  Several  Journeys),  releal 
2000,  was  Haneke's  first  Fnl 
language  movie,  and  it  suggest^ 
terests  beyond  his  earlier  preoci 
tions.  Violence  is  insinuated 
when  a  death  does  occur,  it  ha;- 
to  a  character  we  never  meeii1 
stead,  we  see  the  more  familiar 
of  cruelty  and  misunderstands 
selfishness,  miscommunicatii 
that  accumulate  as  kindling  for! 
macy's  ruin. 

The  film  begins  on  a  Paris 
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H  ^re  Anne  (played  by  Juliette 
t  to    mns  into  Jean,  the  younger 
4:  of  her  boyfriend,  Georges, 
ngn    tends  to  pick  variations  on 
;s  George  and  Anne  for  his 
|  I  female  protagonists,  send- 
ees through  his  stories  of 
J  I)  In  a  remarkable,  seven- 
:ontinuous  shot,  we  follow 
id  Jean  as  they  argue  about 
nst  :  is  going  to  live  if  he  decides 
the  family  farm  (Anne  in- 
m  that  he  absolutely  cannot 
her  and  Georges);  Jean  an- 
es  a  piece  of  garbage  into  the 
niddle-aged  woman  who  has 
•gging  on  the  sidewalk;  a 
ack  man  reproaches  him  for 
ishness;  they  start  to  tussle 
h  other;  and  the  police,  who 
p  the  fight,  cart  the  black 
1  the  panhandler  away. 
Unknown  follows  the  disparate 
hese  characters  after  their  en- 
with  abrupt  cuts  to  black  be- 
lch scene.  The  form  is  similar 
ragments  of  a  Chronology  of 
but  whereas  the  stories  in  the 
lm  move  toward  convergence, 
nknown  begins  from  a  single 
id  explodes  outward,  enriching 
lerstanding  while  complicat- 
the  same  time.  The  first  scene 
lges  us  to  see  the  characters  as 
the  destitute  panhandler,  for 
;e,  who  is  defended  by  the 
)us  victim  of  racism — but  when 
them  in  other  situations  the 
patina  of  our  superficial  im- 
is  is  worn  away.  That  panhan- 
ent  back  to  Romania,  where, 
n,  she  has  a  family  and  what 
o  be  a  happier  life;  that  chival- 
ung  man  brings  his  girlfriend  to 
jrant,  where  he  comes  across 
tly  domineering.  Haneke  un- 
Les  the  sort  of  cheap  pity  with 
we  would  presume  to  know 
eople,  who  do  not  even  seem  to 
hemselves. 

as  it  is  portrayed  here  gives  off 
f  of  condescension;  it  takes 
as  its  objects,  and  it  projects  its 
itions  onto  the  surface  of  situa- 
jeorges,  Anne's  boyfriend,  who 
3  to  Paris  after  a  trip  to  Kosovo 
ar  photographer,  has  little  pa- 
for  the  pity  Anne  shows  for  his 
after  Jean  finally  leaves  the  farm, 
sorry  for  him,"  she  says  of  his  fa- 


ther, now  alone.  "That  won't  help 
him,"  snaps  Georges,  though  he 
doesn't  appear  to  have  any  idea  of  what 
will.  This  exchange  takes  place  after 
they  have  refused  his  father  when  he 
asks  them  if  they  will  please  stay  for 
dinner.  Georges  and  Anne  have  been 
sitting  at  the  table  in  their  coats  for  the 
entire  time,  ready  to  leave.  The  senti- 
ment of  pity  entails  nothing  more 
onerous  than  feeling  a  particular  way 
about  another  person's  plight.  The  sac- 
rifices required  to  do  something  about 
it  are  harder  to  come  by. 

That  Georges  is  a  photojournalist 
is  telling — he  provides  images  that 
prompt  his  First  World  audience  to 
feel  sorry  for  victims  of  war,  though 
he  admits  to  wondering  how  such 
knowledge  helps  anyone.  He  also  ques- 
tions whether  that  knowledge  is  real- 
ly the  point.  For  him,  it  is  about  the 
photograph,  "the  end  result."  (The 
photographs  we  are  shown  are  actual- 
ly by  Luc  Delahaye,  whose  work  tran- 
scends the  divide  between  journalism 
and  art.)  Georges's  reasons  for  what 
he  does  aren't  entirely  selfless,  either; 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  writes,  "I 
don't  think  I'm  fit  for  life  in  peace. 
What  you  call  'peace'  at  least."  In  an- 
other conversation,  he  finds  the  trap- 
pings of  civilized  life  to  be  "compli- 
cated": "It's  all  so  obvious  at  first.  Then, 
the  crunch  comes. . . .  Over  there,  it's 
simple —  It's  hard  at  first,  but  then  you 
get  the  hang  of  it." 

When  Anne  tells  Georges  about  a 
mysterious  note  she's  received,  his  ad- 
vice is  similarly  straightforward.  In  an 
earlier  scene,  while  he's  still  away  in 
Kosovo,  Anne  is  ironing  her  shirts  in 
front  of  the  television  when  she  sud- 
denly hears  screaming.  She  turns  down 
the  volume  of  the  TV  and  stands  there, 
her  brow  furrowed  with  the  kind  of 
upset  that  looks  to  be  genuine,  until 
the  screaming  stops  and  she  turns  the 
volume  back  on.  She  receives  the  note 
a  few  days  later,  after  Georges's  return, 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  plea  for  help, 
signed  "a  defenseless  child."  Only 
Anne  believes  that  it  looks  like  "an 
older  person's  writing,"  so  while  the 
couple  shops  for  groceries,  among  the 
bottled  water  and  the  frozen  food, 
Georges  tells  her  how  to  proceed: 

— It  must  He  the  neighbor,  then. 

—So? 

— So,  either  you  believe  her  or  not. 


— It's  as  simple  as  that? 

— Not  simple,  inescapable.  If  you  do, 
call  the  cops.  If  not,  forget  it.  Or  ask 
the  kid's  parents. 

— Ask  them  what?  "Do  you  hit  your 
child?  Torture  her  ever?  Why  is  she  al- 
ways screaming?"  How  does  that  sound 


to  you 


As  far  as  we  can  tell,  Anne  ends 
up  calling  no  one.  She  later  attends 
a  funeral  for  "little  Francoise." 
Haneke  keeps  the  camera  on  Anne 
and  her  neighbor — the  old  woman 
across  the  hall  who  may  or  may  not 
have  written  the  note — as  they  slow- 
ly leave  the  cemetery.  Anne  walks 
with  her  arms  crossed  in  front  of  her 
chest.  The  old  woman  looks  some- 
where at  a  point  on  the  ground  a  few 
feet  in  front  of  her,  a  tear  dangling 
from  the  tip  of  her  nose.  They  both 
say  nothing. 

The  guilt  here  is  rendered  but 
never  spoken.  The  rest  of  the  film, 
all  forty-five  minutes  of  it,  continues 
without  mention  of  the  girl  or  the 
note.  Instead,  we  carry  that  knowl- 
edge with  us  until  the  end,  when 
Georges  stands  outside  their  apart- 
ment because  Anne  has  changed  the 
code  to  the  front  door.  The  connec- 
tion between  this  scene  and  any- 
thing else  that  has  come  before  it 
isn't  presented  as  cause  and  effect;  in 
fact,  no  connection  is  presented  at 
all,  other  than  "the  end 
result,"  the  film  itself. 


H 


.aneke's  fascination  with  se- 
crets, with  those  elements  of  our 
lives  that  are  kept  hidden,  is  given 
shape  by  the  visual  grammar  of  his 
films.  Like  Thomas  Bernhard  or 
W.  G.  Sebald,  who  were  writing  at 
the  extremities  of  language,  aware  of 
its  limits  while  pushing  toward  the 
point  at  which  words  can  only  allude 
to  the  inexpressible,  Haneke  takes 
the  language  of  film  and  allows  its 
limitations  to  speak  to  a  truth  that 
could  be  (and  often  is)  covered  up 
by  a  filmmaker  determined  to  '< 
how  we  ought  to  feel  at  ev<  ry  mo- 
ment, whether  announced  by  the 
wide-eyed  stares  of  innocents  (Spiel- 
berg seems  particularly  enamored  of 
this  device)  or  the  maudlin  plinking 
i){  piano  keys.  With  Cache  (Hidden), 
Haneke  takes  the  familiar  form  il 
the  suspense  thriller  and  strips  it  of 
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that  genre's  usual  tropes,  so  that 
what  we're  left  with  is  a  film  that 
seems  to  me  a  continuation  of  the 
project  he  began  with  Code  Un- 
known, in  winch  secrets  and  the 
guilt  thai  attends  them  provide  a 
quiet  hut  discernible  retrain. 

Cache  gives  us  another  Anne  and 
another  Georges  (Juliette  Binoche, 
again,  and  Daniel  Auteuil),  who  re- 
ceive videotapes  suggesting  th.it 
they're  being  watched.  The  tapes 
come  wrapped  in  drawings  that  are 
childish  and  rather  grim — a  round 
face  with  a  smear  of  red  ink  coming 
out  of  its  mouth;  a  doodle  of  a  chick- 
en with  a  red  stain  on  its  neck  — 
which  prompt  Georges  to  recall 
childhood  cruelties  of  his  that  he  has 
spent  more  than  forty  years  trying  to 
forget.  The  tapes  and  the  drawings 
in  Cache  are  like  the  note  in  Code 
Unknown:  we  never  find  out  who 
sent  them,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
it  doesn't  matter  who  did.  What 
matters  is  the  effect  these  mementos 
have  on  the  characters,  the  rattling 
guilt  that  these  objects  elicit.  The 
identity  of  the  sender  changes  noth- 
ing in  regard  to  that  guilt. 

We  eventually  learn  Georges's  se- 
cret: when  he  was  six  years  old,  he 
sabotaged  his  parents'  plans  to  adopt 
Majid,  the  orphaned  son  of  then- 
Arab  servants.  The  servants  disap- 
peared after  they  attended  the  pro- 
Algerian  demonstration  in  1961  that 
culminated  in  a  massacre  by  the 
French  police,  who  drowned  up  to 
two  hundred  protesters  in  the  Seine. 
Georges  will  eventually  tell  Anne 
that  he  was  so  "annoyed"  at  his  par- 
ents' decision  to  adopt  Majid  that  he 
"told  lies  about  him."  This  disclosure 
happens  only  after  Georges,  con- 
vinced that  Majid  is  the  person  be- 
hind the  tapes,  has  paid  a  visit  to 
Majid's  shabby  apartment  on  Av- 
enue Lenine. 

The  first  encounter  between 
Georges  and  Majid  in  forty  years  sug- 
gests the  different  trajectories  of 
their  lives.  Georges,  snugly  en- 
sconced within  the  smug  confines  of 
literary  celebrity  (he  hosts  a  televi- 
sion talk  show  called  Books  and  lm- 
ages;  Anne,  his  wife,  works  at  a  pub- 
lishing house),  strides  into  Majid's 
apartment,  demanding  whether  it  is 
money  that  Majid  wants.  Majid, 


played  with  exquisite  politesse  by 
Maurice  Benichou,  almost  disappears 
into  the  mildewed  wallpaper  with 
his  beige  shirt  and  placid  demeanor. 
Seemingly  surprised  by  the  tact  ol 
the  drawings  and  the  tapes,  he  de- 
nies sending  them  while  a  belliger- 
ent Georges  insists  that  he  did.  Like 
the  first  scene  in  (  lode  (  'nknou  n . 
this  meeting  between  Georges  and 
Majid  gives  us  immediate  impres 
sions  that  will  be  both  corroborated 
and  confounded  by  what  follows,  as 
we  become  increasingly  aware  of 
how  the  camera  conceals  as  much  as 
it  reveals. 

When  Cache  was  released  in  the- 
aters here  the  winter  before  last,  cer- 
tain critics  were  determined  to  as- 
sume the  answers  that  Haneke  s,. 
carefully  withheld.  Writing  in  The 
New  Republic,  Stanley  Kauftmann 
confidently  declared  who  sent  the 
tapes  and  even  went  so  tar  as  to  .is 
sign  a  motive:  Majid's  teenage  son 
"is  the  person  who  makes  the 
tapes — tor  his  father,  who  has  some 
sort  of  revenge  in  mind."  Stuart 
Klawans,  the  film  critic  for  The  Na- 
tion, was  so  eager  to  provide  an  ex- 
planation tor  the  events  in  Cache — 
efficiently  dividing  the  characters 
along  the  lines  of  "bad  people"  and 
"good  people" — that  I  began  to  won- 
der whether  the  lazy  moralism  he  at- 
tributed to  "Haneke  the  Slasher" 
wasn't,  in  tact,  his  own.  Rather  than 
attempt  to  figure  out  what  it  was 
that  Haneke  was  trying  to  do,  these 
critics  tilled  in  the  narrative  — 
badly — and  then  mistook  their  pro- 
jections for  the  projection  on-screen. 
They  were  indulging  in  the  same 
kind  of  presumptuousness  exhibited 
by  Georges  in  Cache',  who  tells  a  col- 
league that  Majid  "has  a  pathologi- 
cal hatred  of  my  family,"  and,  "My 
visit  was  the  consequence  of  his 
campaign  ot  terror,"  even  though  his 
actual  meeting  with  Majid  does  not 
appear  to  be  amenable  to  such  defin- 
itive conclusions. 

Indeed,  Haneke  seems  to  have  lit- 
tle interest  in  drawing  conclusions 
himself,  allowing  the  questions  he 
poses  to  linger  without  providing 
many  answers.  The  last  scene  of 
Cache',  which  takes  place  on  the 
steps  in  front  of  a  school,  shows  us 
something  in  the  bottom  left-hand 


corner  ot  the  st  reen  that 
terpreted  as  an  answer,  t 
variety  ot  theories  I've  b 
the  next  generation  will  bi 
and  that  the  next  general 
the  same;  that  the  seer! 
us  who  sent  the  tapes  ;u 
doesn't  all  suggest  that  tl 
opens  up  even  more  quest 
it  resolves.  It  there  is  any 
I  laneke  does  attempt  to  al 
at  least,  begin  to)  in  ( 'c$ 
question  he  brings  up  in 
view,  a  question  that  intofl 
bis  films:  "What  did  we 
in  order  to  arri 


"W 


here  we  are"  is  the 
relative  comfort  that  Hani 
much  ot  his  audience,  is  nn 
iar  with.  Comfort  connotes  | 
mind,  and  peace  ot  mind 
room  tor  unpleasant  facts  tty| 
threaten  to  unsettle  us  f| 
agreeable  equilibrium.  I 
Georges  hides  certain  elerr 
his  past,  France  has  hidden 
elements  of  its  past;  the  s 
may  vary,  hut  the  behavior  : 
iar  enough  to  recognize.  A 
have  sins  that  we  would  pr 
to  think  about,  and  I  have1 
hear  of  a  country  with  te> 
that  have  never  been  rewritti 
chologists  have  developed  ai 
vocabulary  around  the  word' 
mation."  Freud  likened  civfl 
to  soap,  with  which  we  try  t 
off  the  muck. 

But  Haneke  does  not  succ 
the  facile  response  to  our  p 
ment,  the  one  that  believes  I 
we  gave  in  to  our  sufferij 
would  have  a  better  time  ol 
Time  of  the  Wolf,  the  film  of  rf 
takes  place  outside  of  civiliz 
guarded  embrace,  a  family  h 
to  the  countryside  in  respo 
something  that  has  happenc 
aren't  told  what  it  is)  in  the 
Within  the  first  five  minutes 
film,  the  father,  Georges,  is  ■ 


*  I've  since  heard  that  Ron  Howard 
tor  of  The  Da  Vinci  Code  arid  Hi 
Grinch  Stole  Christmas,  has  sh 
lamentable  interest  in  making  an  At 
version  of  Cache.  Variety  specula!1 
the  American  version  "is  expected  i 
up  the  suspense  and  consequences." 
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watter  in  their  country  cot- 
-g||l  the  mother,  Anne,  along 
c-jjr  two  children,  Eva  and 
::irBtiust  find  a  way  to  survive, 
srajpentually  happen  upon  a 
-ct{jr  people  at  a  train  station 
I  trying  to  organize  them- 
■nto  a  community,  hoping 
i'L'h  an  arrangement  will  sus- 
iem  until  a  train  arrives, 
jflie  man  who  killed  Georges 
mo  with  his  wife  and  child, 
ijmmly  witnesses  to  Georges's 
im  are  the  two  families  (and 
:iLrt  of  reciprocating  the  vio- 
,-yv.nne  can  do  nothing  to  pre- 
wi  squatters  from  joining  the 
I  laneke  could  have  presented 
:(i  ation  and  left  it  at  that,  but 
■u  rcuts  our  understanding  of  it 
:f j parallel  situation,  that  of  a 
Jlomanian  man  accused  of 
jl>  and  murder  by  the  bigoted 
jjjf  one  of  the  group's  guards. 
>flgh  we  know  what  happened 
He's  family,  we  know  nothing 
el 'hat  the  Romanian  did  or  did 
•  The  two  scenarios  play  off 
Ljther  like  musical  counter- 
ilA.nne's  situation  is  presented 
.1  a  way  that  we  side  with  her, 
«:user;  the  other  situation,  in 
lill  we  see  is  an  apparently  be- 
led  man  trying  to  defend  him- 
lm  a  monster,  is  presented  in 
Iway  that  we  side  with  the  ac- 
ijNeither  situation  brings  with 
lasy  remedy.  We  are  given  a 
l'f  the  histories  that  have  to  be 
i;sed  in  order  for  these  people 
Ible  to  survive  together. 
I^eke  has  called  Time  of  the 
■  lis  "most  optimistic"  film, 
la  genial  description  might 
i  fanciful  for  a  postapocalyptic 
In  which  everything,  including 
Jj:ure,  is  uncertain,  but  Time  of 
holf  puts  forth  the  possibility 
jeople,  without  the  trappings 
led  by  modern  comforts,  must 
I  ly  confront  life  and  experi- 
|t;  they  no  longer  have  the  op- 
if  nourishing  their  indifference 
[isuming  whatever  distractions 
their  way.  Near  the  end  of  the 
I  that  same  guard,  until  this 
portrayed  only  as  a  villain,  res- 
penny,  who  is  about  to  walk 
I  fire  because  he  has  overheard 
I  uch  a  sacrifice  could  save  the 


world  from  whatever  mess  it  has 
gotten  itself  into.  The  tenderness  is 
as  moving  as  it  is  unexpected;  the 
guard  holds  the  boy  and  tells  him, 
"You  were  ready  to  do  it.  That's 
enough,"  that  it  is  his  courage  that 
matters.  "You'll  see.  Everything'll 
work  out.  Maybe  tomorrow  even." 
We  see  only  the  silhouette  of  the 
guard's  profile  against  the  fire,  sur- 
rounded by  a  pool  of  black.  The 
scene  is  then  followed  by  the  last 
shot  of  the  film,  which  shows  a 
blurred  landscape,  streaked  with 
gray   daylight   and   green   trees, 

from  the  perspective  of  a 

moving  train. 


A  he 


^he  open-endedness  means  that 
we  do  not  know  if  the  people  in 
Time  of  the  Wolf  were  saved.  Like  the 
people  in  the  film  who  don't  have 
the  usual  amenities  to  cling  to,  we 
don't  have  the  usual  crutches — the 
elaborate  special  effects,  the  mighty 
hero  who  saves  the  day — that  would 
allow  us  to  watch  the  film  without 
experiencing  what  is  going  on.  The 
open-endedness  characterizes 
Haneke's  other  films,  and  according- 
ly there  are  traces  of  a  genuine  opti- 
mism in  the  Haneke  oeuvre.  He 
once  told  a  reporter  that  he  consid- 
ers himself  "a  realist.  That  doesn't 
mean  I'm  a  pessimist.  The  pessimists 
are  those  who  make  purely  escapist 
films,  because  they  believe  people 
are  so  stupid  that  it's  useless  to  make 
a  film  about  anything  serious.  But 
someone  who  points  to  wounds  in 
society  is  also  trying  to  change 
things,  even  just  a  bit." 

The  prospect  of  change  comes  from 
introducing  possibilities  rather  than 
covering  up  the  open  wound.  A  ther- 
apeutic mantra  of  closure  has  insinu- 
ated itself  into  our  expectations  of  al- 
most everything,  including  art;  we 
assume  that  we  should  be  able  to  walk 
away  from  one  experience  and  simply 
move  on  to  the  next.  Haneke's  films, 
however,  force  us  to  slow  down,  not 
just  to  look  but  to  see,  and  they  rever- 
berate in  the  mind  long  after  one  has 
left  the  theater.  They  are  a  protest 
against  the  kind  of  complacency  that 
would  allow  us  to  behave  like  the  fam- 
ily in  The  Seventh  Continent,  so  caught 
up  in  their  daily  rituals  that  they  don't 
really  live.  ■ 
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"Klein  has  turned 
globalism  inside  out, 

and  given  all  of  us  a  new  way 
of  looking  at  our  seemingly 
unending  disaster  in  Iraq." 

— Seymour  M.  Hersh 

"Brave  and  terrifying.... 

It's  nothing  less  than  the 

secret  history  of  what  we 

call  the  'free  market.'" 

— Arundhati  Roy 

"An  essential  book; 

only  Klein  could  write  it." 
—Anthony  Shadid 

"Brilliant.55 

— Howard  Zinn 


To  view  The  Shock  Doctrim 
A  Short  Film,  visit 
www.naomiklein.org 
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'e  have  completed  our  prelimi- 
nary investigation  and  hereby  submit 
our  report  to  the  Committee. 

For  nearly  six  months  our  town  has 
suffered  events  that  threaten 
its  very  existence.  Entire  rfR 

families  have  moved  away. 
in  the  hope  ot  rinding  relief 
in  other  towns,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  they  cannot  es- 
cape what  some  have  called 
a  curse,  others  a  fatality;  we 
ourselves  prefer  less  colorful 
forms  of  speech.  Tin  >se  ( >t  us 
who  remain  have  attempted 
to  go  about  our  business  as  it 
nothing  had  changed,  while  V^.  ■ 
knowing  that  everything  has  V 

changed.  The  very  expres- 
sions ot  our  faces  have  al- 
tered. Even  the  smiles  of  <  >ur 
children  are  no  longer  the 
old  smiles,  but  betray  an  air 
of  exaggeration,  of  willed 
cheerfulness.  On  block  after  Mock  we 
see  the  empty  houses,  the  untended 
lawns.  Cats  scratch  at  screen  doors  that 
never  open.  Large  groups  ot  townsfolk 
gather  in  vacant  lots  at  dusk,  as  it  tor  a 
purpose,  only  to  drift  away.  Under  such 
conditions,  who  can  speak?  We  who 
dare  to  hope,  we  who  are  in  the  thick 
of  things  but  try  to  stand  apart,  in  order 

Steven  Millhauser's  last  story  for  Harper's 
Magazine,  "The  Wizard  oj  West  <  hange," 
appeared  in  the  April  2007  issue.  A  hotik 
oj  stones.  Dangerous  Laughter,  is  due  out 

next  February. 


to  grasp  the  ungraspable — we  have  tak- 
en it  upon  ourselves  to  trace  the  histo- 
ry ot  these  aberrations  and  to  discover 
their  secret  cause. 


For  as  long  as  anyone  can  remem- 
ber, our  town  has  been  a  pleasant  place- 
to  live  in.  Situated  at  the  tar  end  <  >t  the 
commuter  line,  we  enjoy  the  sense  of  a 
vital  connection  to  the  larger  world,  as 
well  as  ;i  satisfying  sense  of  self- 
exclusion  from  that  world,  of  commu- 
nal separation  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
way  ot  lite.  Here,  we've  preserved  t<  nich- 
es ot  an  older,  more  rural  America — the 
north  woods,  the  stream  with  its  railed 
wooden  bridge,  the  Indian  burial 
ground — which  coexist  peacefully  with 
our  commuter  track,  our  six-lane 


thruway,  out  new  chemical  plarfe 
the  streets  are  shady,  the  h<  n  tses  I 
repair,  the  back  yards  bright  wit*. 
sets,  lawn  chairs,  and  round  ceda 
under  broad  timbrel 
Sterling  Park,  our  cm: 
play  baseball  on  a  dn 
with  real  bases,  a  pa 
mound  with  a  pitch,  li 
her,  and  a  chain-linM 
stop,  while  our  d<< 
clown,  beside  slatted  i| 
es,  in  stripes  ot  si  • 
shade.  Of  course,  lik  i 
towns,  we  have  ours 
troubles,  we're  only  1m 
But  on  the  whole  we'4 
py  to  be  here,  where  m 
has  always  seemed  a 
bluer,  the  leaves  an 
greener,  than  inothei 
we  know. 

Was   there   a    tu 
change  in  the  atmos] 
To  single  out  a  particular  momer'i 
distort  the  record,  for  it  suggests  I 
history  ot  cause  and  effect  ths.n 
only  betray  our  sense  of  what  ,i 
happened.  We  can  nevertheless  ' 
that  something  began  to  reveal  it 
March  of  this  year,  about  six  m 
ago.  At  that  time  three  incident 
curred,  apparently  unrelated,  v 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
without  seeming  to  point  in  a  I 
tion.  The  first  was  the  death  by  sii 
of  Richard  and  Suzanne  Lowry,  oj 
Greenwood  Road.  The  Lowrys  w< 
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Illustration  by  I  ladley  1 


1/  fifties,  rich,  healthy,  happi- 
"Jl,  with  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 
|  no  note.  The  police  investi- 
licovered  no  secret,  no  mis- 
I  ver,  no  illness,  no  problem  of 
I,  and  it  was  above  all  the  ab- 
||  i  motive  that  disturbed  and  fi- 
V  ered  a  good  many  of  us,  who 
Ithe  Lowrys  not  simply  for 
I  their  lives  away  but  for  leav- 
'Ji  th  an  impenetrable  mystery. 
Is  some  unpleasant  talk  among 
I  ley  did  it  in  order  to  spite  us, 
I  us  that  they  needed  no  one 
filing;  although  this  explana- 
I:k  most  of  us  as  petty  and  ma- 
ize took  it  as  a  sign  of  the  dis- 
|  on  we  all  felt,  a  sign  of  our 
I  unforgiveness. 

■  veeks  later  came  the  death  of 
I  ineider,  a  seventy-four-year- 

■  red  high  school  geometry 
-«!  who  had  been  diagnosed  with 
:ft)f  the  liver.  His  death,  by  his 

■  d,  attracted  less  attention  than 

■  ry  deaths,  though  we  were  all 

■  it  and  felt  secretly  thankful  to 
Ineider  for  providing  us  with  a 
Iple  suicide,  some  would  say  an 
lie  suicide,  one  that  we  could 
I  understand.  In  this  sense  the 
lidents,  which  had  nothing  to 
1  each  other,  were  connected 
Blinds.  We  also  noted  that  in  an 
I  w  in  The  Town  Ledger,  Schnei- 
irty-six-year-old  daughter  said 
Br  father  had  read  about  the 
Band  had  mentioned  them  dur- 

sit.  In  a  small  town,  someone 

■d  at  the  time,  it's  difficult  to  kill 

:  without  word  getting  around. 

days  after  the  death  of  Carl 

der,  two  high  school  juniors, 

Thittaker  and  Diane  Grabow- 

_e  discovered  dead  in  the  base- 

ilayroom  of  the  Whittaker 

where  they  lay  side  by  side  on 

bed  near  the  Ping-Pong  table. 

use  of  death  was  bullet  wounds 

head  from  two  handguns,  both 

by  the  boy's  father.  A  note  was 

pinned  to  the  young  man's 

nirt,  written  in  his  hand  but 

by  both  teenagers  and  addressed 

i  sets  of  parents.  In  it  they  apol- 

for  any  distress  their  action 

cause  and  stated  that  they  died 

ly  by  their  <  >wn  hand  as  a  way  of 

ng  their  love  and  celebrating  it 

r  in  death.  The  note  had  a  self- 


conscious,  literary  tone  that  we  found 
exasperating  and  touching  in  equal 
measure,  but  what  stuck  in  our  throats 
was  the  fact  that  our  town  had  expe- 
rienced five  suicides  in  less  than 
a  month. 

It  might  have  been  left  at  that — a 
dark  month,  a  run  of  bad  luck — if  it 
hadn't  been  for  an  incident  that  took 
place  in  early  April.  George  Sabol,  a 
high  school  sophomore,  and  Nancy 
Martins,  a  ninth-grader,  were  found 
by  police  on  a  blanket  in  the  woods  be- 
hind the  Sabol  house.  This  time  there 
was  a  single  gun — a  .38  Smith  &  Wes- 
son semiautomatic — but  the  suicide 
note  revealed  that  the  plan  was  for 
Nancy  Martins  to  fire  the  first  shot, 
into  her  left  temple,  after  which 
George  Sabol  would  fire  a  shot  into 
his  own  left  temple.  The  note,  print- 
ed from  Sabol's  computer  and  signed  in 
ink  by  both  students,  spoke  of  their 
undying  love  and  the  eternal  bond  of 
death.  The  written  statement  and  the 
weapon  made  it  evident  that  Sabol 
and  Martins  had  patterned  their  deaths 
after  the  double  suicide  of  Whittaker 
and  Grabowski,  and  it  was  this  un- 
mistakable connection  that  first  sent  a 
ripple  of  alarm  through  our  town.  Fa- 
thers began  to  lock  their  guns  away, 
mothers  followed  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters anxiously  from  room  to  room;  the 
high  school  expanded  its  counseling 
program  and  urged  people  to  come  for- 
ward with  any  information  concerning 
unusual  behavior;  in  the  night  we  be- 
gan to  wake  suddenly,  our  hands  tense 
against  the  sheets. 

Scarcely  had  we  had  a  chance  to 
absorb  the  deaths  of  George  Sabol  and 
Nancy  Martins  when  we  were  con- 
fronted with  another  incident,  more 
troubling  still.  The  morning  paper  re- 
ported that  three  groups  of  high  school 
students — two,  two,  and  three — had 
been  found  dead,  in  three  different 
homes;  all  three  groups  left  suicide 
notes  modeled  on  the  ones  we  knew. 
It  was  also  reported  that  five  of  the 
seven  students  belonged  to  The  Black 
Rose,  a  secret  association  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  Meaningful  Death.  A  sta- 
pled handbook,  printed  on  purple  Xe- 
rox paper,  was  discovered  in  the  bed- 
room of  one  dead  boy;  from  it  we 
learned  that  members  of  The  Black 
Rose  were  encouraged  to  give  meaning 
to  their  lives  by  choosing  their  own 


deaths.  Suicide  was  praised  as  a  cele- 
bratory act,  which  transformed  the 
drift  and  emptiness  of  ordinary  life 
into  the  certainty  of  choice:  to  choose 
death  was  to  impose  a  design  on  ran- 
domness. What  disturbed  us  wasn't  so 
much  the  danger  or  incoherence  of 
such  ideas  as  their  very  existence.  The 
next  day  two  more  deaths  were  re- 
ported, in  different  neighborhoods;  a 
page  torn  from  a  handbook  of  The 
Black  Rose  was  found  in  the  pocket- 
book  of  one  victim.  It  was  now  that  we 
began  to  take  the  car  keys  away,  to 
impose  strict  curfews,  to  keep  our  cell 
phones  on  at  all  times;  in  the  houses  of 
our  town,  unease  drifted  like  smoke. 
At  this  period  we  felt  that  if  only  we 
could  put  an  end  to  The  Black  Rose,  we 
could  also  put  an  end  to  the  sickly  fash- 
ion for  death  that  had  seized  our  sons 
and  daughters.  In  this  sense,  though  we 
hated  and  feared  The  Black  Rose,  we 
also  clung  to  it,  in  a  way  were  grateful 
to  it,  since  it  provided  us  with  the  hid- 
den reason  we  desperately  sought.  Our 
teenagers  were  in  the  grip  of  a  morbid 
philosophy — a  decadent  dogma — 
which  had  inspired  a  fatal  game.  We 
would  fight  a  battle  to  win  back  the 
minds  of  our  children,  we  would  hurl 
ourselves  against  the  forces  of  darkness 
with  weapons  of  the  sun.  It  was  true 
that  not  every  death  could  be  traced  to 
The  Black  Rose;  there  was  even  some 
evidence  that  membership  was  con- 
fined to  a  small  circle  of  fanatics.  But 
just  as  we  felt  we  were  getting  to  the 
heart  of  things,  a  new  turn  unsettled 
us — for  it  seemed  that  The  Black  Rose 
had  already  been  left  behind,  while  new 
seductions  emerged  with  dis- 
quieting ease. 


A 


passion  for  spectacular  sui- 
cide now  seized  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. It  was  as  if  they  had  begun  to 
vie  with  one  another  for  thi 
memorable  death.  One  gn  i 
high  school  students,  visitii 
by  amusement  park,  rode  the  i 
coaster  and  were  found  dead    it  the 
end  of  the  ride — all  six  had  inji 
themselves  on  the  way  up  the  : 
with    i  si  ilutii  •!'  i  I   pota     ium  chlo- 
ride. Ni  'lie  ot  id'  •  .    in  any  way 
connected  with  The  Black  P 
!  popular 
with  a  passion  for  home  vide-  ■. 
up  to  her  attic  one  ruyht  and  filmed 
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herself  as  she  raised  a  bone-handled 
hunting  knife  and  plunged  it  into 
her  throat.  Lorraine  Keating  hanged 
herself  at  dusk  from  the  branch 
hickory  tree  in  front  of  a  group  of  ad- 
miring friends.  The  fad  for  suicide 
notes  had  already  been  replaced  by  a 
taste  for  terse,  obscure  messages, 
such  as  "Never  Enough"  and  "Ever- 
more," while  the  act  of  dying  be- 
came an  increasingly  elaborate  art, 
discussed  and  evaluated  in  high 
school  hallways  and  behind  the 
locked  doors  of  bedrooms  bathed  in 
afternoon  sunlight. 

Young  teenage  girls  were  especially 
susceptible  to  the  new  trend  for  eye- 
catching death,  for  it  was  seen  as  .1 
way  of  drawing  the  right  kind  of  at- 
tention to  yourself,  of  making  yourself 
stand  out  from  the  crowd.  A  popular 
girl,  by  means  of  a  well-staged  death, 
could  become  more  popular  still;  an 
unpopular  girl  could  break  tree  from 
her  isolation  and  loneliness  in  the  short 
space  ot  a  single  magnificent  gesture. 
Jane  Franklin  was  a  quiet  girl  who 
walked  the  halls  alone.  On  the  nighl 
of  the  spring  dance,  she  pulled  on  a 
pair  ot  black  jeans  and  a  black  hood- 
ed sweatshirt,  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  watet  tower  behind  the  chemical 
plant,  and  set  herself  on  tire.  Two  days 
later  Christine  Jacobson,  a  blonde 
cheerleader  and  co-captain  ot  the  girls' 
swim  team,  walked  to  the  front  of  her 
English  class,  raised  a  dark  object  slow- 
ly with  both  hands,  and  shot  herself  in 
the  centet  ot  the  forehead. 

Even  as  the  epidemic  ot  suicide 
raged  through  our  high  school,  we 
noticed  that  its  effects  were  being  felt 
in  two  opposite  directions:  upward, 
in  the  colleges  where  our  older  sons 
and  daughters  were  finishing  their 
spring  semester,  and  downward,  in 
the  William  Barnes  Middle  School 
and  our  six  elementary  schools.  A 
college  junior  who  had  graduated  from 
our  high  school  fastened  a  pair  ot 
satin-covered  foam  angel-wings  to  bis 
shoulders  and  leaped  to  his  death  from 
the  top  ot  the  astronomy  building;  a 
college  sophomore  painted  the  word 
"luminosity"  in  neon-green  letters  on 
1  he  side  of  her  car,  drove  through  a 
guardrail  on  the  outskirts  of  her  rur- 
al campus,  and  sailed  into  the  air 
above  a  much  photographed  ravine. 
Four  seventh-graders  were  found  in 


.1  stand  ot  spruce  between  two  back 
yards  after  they  bad  swallowed  rat 
poison  dissolved  in  cherry  kool-Aid; 
1  loward  Dietz,  a  fourth-grader,  pi  ied 
open  bis  father's  gun  cabinet  one  d,\\ 
after  school  and,  sitting  on  the  edge 
ot  his  bed,  opened  bis  mouth,  placed 
the  barrel  ot  a  twenty-gauge  shotgun 
between  bis  teeth,  which  had  recently 
been  fitted  with  braces  decorated  with 
metallic-blue  brackets,  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  One  group  ot  sixth-grade  girls 
initiated  a  brief  vogue:  wearing  lean 
shorts,  bathing-suit  tops,  and  bright 
red  lipstick,  they  dragged  a  barbecue 
grill  into  a  backyard  toolshed,  shut 
the  door,  and  inhaled  the  fatal  fumes 
ot  charcoal  briquettes.  We  held  town 
meetings,  consulted  with  crisis  coun- 
selors and  family  therapists,  engaged 
in  lengthy  discussions  with  our  chil- 
dren, and  dreaded  opening  the  morn- 
ing paper. 

What  haunted  us,  apart  from  the 
deaths  themselves,  was  the  spirit  in 
winch  the  perpetrators  appeared  to 
seek  their  own  destruction.  For  it  was 
difficult  to  deny  that  a  majority  ot 
deaths  were  chosen  in  a  spirit  ot  ad- 
venture, of  high  daring,  even  of  ex- 
hilaration. Here  and  there,  to  be  sure, 
an  adolescent  boy  rejected  by  his  girl- 
friend swallowed  a  fistful  of  barbitu- 
rates, a  depressed  girl  who  felt  unloved 
slipped  info  a  tub  of  warm  watet  and 
slit  her  wrists.  These  deaths  were  in 
s.une  sense  comforting,  they  were  al- 
most pleasing,  tor  we  could  imagine 
ourselves,  under  similar  circumstances, 
arriving  at  the  same  decision.  But  what 
were  we  to  make  of  the  atmosphere  ot 
excitement  evident  among  the  oth- 
ers, their  sense  ot  embracing  the  un- 
known with  something  like  fervor? 
Death  as  a  spirited  game,  death  as  a 
challenge,  as  .in  intriguing  art  form, 
an  expression  of  originality — this  death 
was  something  we  knew  nothing 
about,  we  who  understood  what  it 
meant  to  wake  in  the  night 
with  dread  in  our  hearts. 


>lc,j 
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'xcitements  falter.  Fads  fade- 
away. Although  we  were  dazed  with 
exhaustion  and  anxiety,  we  re- 
mained stubbornly  hopeful,  for  we 
knew  that  crises  of  adolescence  do 
not  last.  And  in  fact  the  school  sui- 
cides began  to  diminish,  without  ac- 
tually coming  to  an  end.  At  the 


same  tune  we  were  unabl 
new  signs  of  trouble.  It  I 
here  and  there  a  marriaj 
the  suicide  of  a  young  tru  \ 
understood,  with  a  kind  of 
the  same  parents  who  h 
their  sons'  rock  bands  ant  [ 
their  daughters'  styles  in  h 
jeans  and  spaghetti-strap  1 
were  not  immune  to  the  lat 
As  the  deaths  spread  an 
adults  of  our  town,  we  begaj 
talk  ot  The  Blue  Iris,  an  a 
all  too  clearly  inspired  by  1 
Rose  but  with  a  crucial  di 
Whereas  The  Black  Rose 
suicide  as  a  method  ot  imi 
design  on  the  randomness 
The  Blue  Iris  spoke  of  dea 
culminating  moment  ot  exi 
the  climactic  event  to  whii 
life  aspired.  Precisely  tor  thi 
death  should  be  chosen  at  a 
ot  fulfillment.  We  began  t< 
sexual  suicides,  ingeniously 
at  the  height  ot  lovemaking;! 
began  to  look  to  death  as  a 
stimulus,  a  mechanism  for  1 
release,  as  it  rhey  were  see 
the  act  of  self-murder,  a 
orgasm.  Others  chose  d  if  ten 
merits  ot  heightened  feeling 
ding  ceremony,  a  longed-for 
tion,  a  sudden  eruption  of  i 
happiness.  We  took  note 
suicides  with  a  certain  disd; 
they  seemed  too  closely  mod 
a  fading  teenage  fashion,  w 
the  same  time  they  shook  us,  J 
new  suicides  were  our  nei 
they  were  ourselves. 

Frank  and  Rita  Sorensen 
handsome  couple  in  their  late  t 
with  the  sort  of  marriage  many  Oi 
vied.  He  was  a  real  estate  de 
who  had  brought  a  new  recre;| 
center  to  the  west  end  of  to 
was  an  interior  decorator  who  h 
proved  many  of  our  kitchens  anc 
They  seemed  a  happier,  more  taU 
mote  successful  version  of  our 
They  lived  with  their  two  young  (j 
ters,  Sigrid  and  Belle,  in  a  big  J 
on  Roland  Terrace,  where  we  weijj 
sent  at  their  summer  barbecue> 
wintet  dinner  parties.  We  kne  1 
sound  of  their  laughter,  the  ene^ 
their  glances,  we  could  feel  ttui 
flow  of  affection  between  then"; 
though  they  were  happy,  in  a  wa1! 
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f'isible  to  doubt,  it's  true  that 
I'  eel  in  them,  at  times,  a  shad- 
1'ppointment,  a  ripple  of  dis- 
"■lent,  of  a  kind  that  struck  us 
Br,  for  their  lives,  like  ours, 
H  certain  manner  complete; 
«i  I  look  forward  to  years  of  plea- 
'^l  success  and  laudable  accom- 
I:  but  to  nothing  more — it  was 
~n  ;where  along  the  way,  they'd 
ti  a  youthful  sense  of  discovery, 
waat  life  is  an  adventure  that 
'Jd  to  anything  on  earth.  Like 
ccepted  their  happiness  with- 
:ing  much  about  it;  like  ours, 
piness  was  complicated  by  an- 
ling  that  wasn't  sorrow  but 
ed  in  on  them  from  time  to 
te  day  they  joined  The  Blue 
loticed  at  once  their  new  zest, 
v  seriousness.  They  attended 
,  invited  us  to  lakeshore  cook- 
1  Friday  night  pool  parties, 
id,  laughed  with  their  heads 
iack,  passed  the  crab  dip.  One 
ey  retired  to  their  bedroom, 
.1  on  their  bed  fully  clothed, 
sir  matching  pistols  with  ivory- 
«ewood  grips,  and  shot  them- 
i  the  head.  A  typed  note  in  a 
nvelope  explained  that  they 
iy  conscious  of  what  they  were 
nd,  more  in  love  than  ever, 
complete  their  lives  on  a  crest 
ness.  They  urged  others  to  join 
this  act  of  fulfillment, 
accused  the  Sorensens  of  har- 
i  dark  secret,  but  for  most  of  us 
e  of  the  note  was  all  too  famil- 
hers  blamed  The  Blue  Iris, 
hey  attacked  as  a  false  religion, 
c  cult  dedicated  to  the  corrup- 
the  will  to  live.  Those  of  us 
d  laughed  late  into  the  night 
e  Sorensens  said  nothing,  for  we 
their  deaths  still  another  sign 
r  town  had  lost  its  way. 
ed,  it's  sometimes  difficult  to  re- 
nore  innocent  time,  when  we 
lly  planned  birthday  parties  for 
ildren  and  looked  forward  to 
picnics  on  shady  redwood  ta- 
side  the  stream.  We've  grown 
>med  to  the  daily  suicide  rcpi  >rts, 
ekly  death  counts — sometimes 
ometimes  low — now  a  lull,  now 
;-up — here  a  bachelor  in  his 
r  recliner  in  front  of  the  flat- 
TV,  there  a  group  of  close-knit 
5  in  cushioned  chaises  around 
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NOTES  FOR  "MORE 
SPLIT  PERSONALITIES" 


Puzzle  editing  by  Dan 
Asimov.  Note    *  indicates 
an  anagram . 


The  answers  to  the  EXTRA  CLUES  combine  in  pairs  to  make  new  words: 
LA-UNDRESSES,  FOREST-ALL,  TEA-SINULY,  DOMES-TIC,  CONS-PIRACY, 
CURT-AILMENT,  FLEE-TINGLY,  LITE-RACY 

ACROSS:  8.  homonym,  doll;  10.  un(f)it;  11.  (din)Ner-f;  12.  hidden;  14  t(i)rade;  15.  Eden; 
16.  a-lan(d);  17.  o(verso)ld;  20.  ed(G)es*;  21.  st-utter;  23.  I'd-I;  24.  a-CE(O);  25.  moonsei  ;  -S; 
28.  rfreelr'  )og;  50.  r(e.g.)is  (rev.);  31.  *;  32.  la(c[oats])es*. 

DOWN:  1.  *  ;  2.  str(an-Gen.)ess;  3.  p-ledgers;  4.  inse(c)ts;  5.  *;  6.  ' ;  7  two  mngs.;  9.  a(r)id; 
13.  sele(C)tive*;  18.  ruder-Al;  19.  ';  22.  two  mngs.;  26.  0-toe;  27.  homonym;  29.  fe(r)n,  re\ 

EXTRA  CLUES:  a.  la,  two  mngs.;  b.  all,  awl;  e.  tea*;  d.  ti-c,  C-it,  rev.);  e.  co-n(egotiatii  ms)s; 
f.  curt(ain);  g.  flee,  flea;  h.  ra(c[oral])y;  1.  l(it)e;  j.  do-me-S;  k.  p-1-rac-Y,  (rev.);  I  sin-g(I)y, 
[g(a)y];  m.  forest*;  n.  t-ingly*;  o.  ailment*;  p.  under*-sses(rev.) 


the  swimming  pool.  On  nearly  every 
block,  a  house  has  been  struck.  People 
approaching  one  another  on  the  side- 
walk shift  die ir  eyes  suddenly,  thinking: 
Will  he  be  nexl .'  Despite  it  all,  we  man- 
age to  carry  on,  as  it  we  don't  know 
what  else  there  might  be  to  do.  "I  he 
daily  paper  continues  to  land  on  front 
porches,  even  of  abandoned  houses. 
Children  skip  rope.  Hedge-trimmers 
buzz.  Lawn  mowers  sound 
in  the  air  of  summer. 


I 


.  n  such  a  world,  people  seek  an- 
swers. Some  say  we're  being  pun- 
ished tor  the  way  we  live — the  casual 
adulteries,  the  heavy  drinking,  the 
high  divorce  rate,  the  sexual  promis- 
cuity among  our  teenagers,  the  vio- 
lent visual  culture  among  our  chil- 
dren. Others,  while  rejecting  the 
punishment  hypothesis  as  a  throw- 
back to  moribund  theological  sys- 
tems, nevertheless  claim  that  our 
town  has  carried  certain  tonus  of  be- 
havior to  their  logical  conclusion, 
for  a  culture  based  on  material  plea- 
sures must  necessarily  lead  to  an  em- 
brace ot  the  ultimate  material  tact, 
which  is  death.  Still  others,  dismiss- 
ing this  argument  as  a  secular  ver- 
sion ot  the  theological  critique,  insist 
that  our  town  represents  a  new, 
healthy  attitude  toward  the  conduct 
ot  lite:  disdaining  evasion,  we  brave- 
ly face  the  truth  ot  out  mortality. 

For  our  part,  while  honoring  the 
sincerity  ot  these  explanations,  we 
believe  the  truth  lies  elsewhere.  The 
behavior  ot  our  citizens,  though  far 
from  perfect,  is  surely  no  worse  than 
what  one  finds  in  other  suburban 
towns.  And  we've  always  taken  spe- 
cial pride  in  seeing  to  it  that  our 
town  is  an  ideal  place  tot  raising 
children.  Our  school  system  is  first- 
rate,  our  three  patks  well  cared  for, 
our  neighborhoods  sate.  Visitors 
from  other  towns  praise  out  shady 
residential  streets,  lined  with  sugar 
maples,  lindens,  and  sycamores;  they 
comment  on  our  friendly  and  wel- 
coming Main  Street  with  its  outdoor 
cafes,  its  array  ot  ice-cream  shops 
and  exotic  restaurants  housed  in 
carefully  preserved  nineteenth- 
century  buildings  with  arched  win- 
dows outlined  by  stone  moldings. 
Even  the  older  houses  in  our  blue- 
collar  neighborhoods,  south  ot  the 


railroad  tracks,  display  well-mowed 
lawns  and  trcsh-paintcd  shingles  on 
streets  lined  with  broad  porches. 
How  then  do  we  explain  this  erup- 
tion ot  wished-for  death,  this  plague 
ot  sell  annihilation.' 

The  answer,  we  feel,  lies  not  in 
our  failure  to  live  up  to  a  high  code 
ot  conduct  not  in  the  realm  ot  fail- 
ure at  all — hut  in  the  very  qualities 
ot  out  town  that  we  think  ot  as  de- 
serving praise.  By  this  we  don't  mean 
to  suggest  that  our  town  is  a  sham, 
that  beneath  our  well-groomed  sur- 
face is  a  hidden  darkness,  a  rot  at  the 
heart  ot  things.  Such  an  explanation 
we  find  naive,  even  childish.  It  mi^- 
i^ests  that  by  the  simple  act  ot  tear- 
ing off  a  mask  we  can  expose  the 
hideous  truth  beneath — a  truth  that, 
once  revealed,  will  no  longer  have 
the  jiower  to  harm  us.  Such  an 
analysis  strikes  us  as  banal  and  con- 
soling. Our  town,  we  maintain,  is  in 
fact  the  excellent  place  we've  always 
found  it  to  be.  It's  precisely  the  na 
ture  of  this  excellence  that  we  wish 
to  examine  more  closely. 

Those  who  admire  our  town  speak 
ot  it  as  pleasant,  sate,  comfortable, 
attractive,  friendly.  It  is  all  these 
things.  But  such  qualities,  however 
worthwhile,  contain  an  element  of 
the  questionable.  At  their  heart  lies 
an  absence.  It's  an  absence  of  all  that 
is  not  pleasant,  all  that  is  uncomfort- 
able, dangerous,  unknown.  By  its 
very  nature,  that  is  to  say,  our  town 
represents  a  banishment.  But  the  act 
ot  banishment  implies  an  awareness 
ot  the  very  thing  that  is  banished.  It 
is  this  awareness,  we  maintain,  that 
breeds  a  secret  sympathy  for  all  that 
is  not  reassuring.  Surfeited  with  con- 
tentment, weighed  down  by  happi- 
ness, our  citizens  feel,  now  and  then, 
a  sudden  desire:  tor  the  unseen,  tor 
the  forbidden.  Beneath  or  within  our 
town,  a  counter-town  arises — a  dark 
town  devoted  to  the  disruption  ot 
limits,  a  town  in  love  with  death. 

Severe  illnesses  demand  severe 
remedies.  We  propose  that  the  Com- 
mittee insert  into  our  town  the 
things  we  have  kept  out.  We  suggest 
a  return  to  public  hangings,  on  the 
hill  behind  the  high  school;  we  sup- 
port gladiatorial  contests  between 
men  and  maddened  pit  bulls,  the 
restoration  of  outlawed  forms  ot  pub- 


lic punishment,  such  as  st 
flay ing.  We  re( ommend  a 
the  stake,  to  tire  and  blood 
l^ose  that  once  a  year  a  chi 
sen  by  lot  and  ritually  mu 
the  town  green  before  the  1 
as  a  reminder  to  our  citize 
walk  on  the  bones  of  the  de] 

Out  town  has  been  en 
darkness,  robbed  ot  death 
nothing  lett  tor  us  but  bl 
clarity,  and  order.  Our  ci 
killing  themselves  because 
sion  tor  what's  missing  has 
else  to  go. 

We  urge  the  Committei 
sider  our  recommendations 
utmost  seriousness.  Anytl 
than  a  violent  response  to 
will  certainly  fail.  Some  say 
already  too  late,  that  our 
heading  for  extinction.  We 
contrary,  bold  out  an  anxio 
But  we  must  act.  Already  thJ 
has    begun    to    spread    n] 
towns — here  and  there,  in! 
places,  we  read  of  extravag 
cides,  of  deaths  that  canno 
counted  tor  in  the  usual  way. 

We  who  have  studied  th 
ters,  yve  who  have  pursued  01 
tigations  into  the  darkest  co 
our  minds,  are  not  ourselves 
from  stray  imaginings.  O 
spring  evenings,  when  duskj 
over  our  houses  like  a  pro 
something  we  dare  not  remenl 
on  blue  summer  nights  when 
tic  mi  the  shadows  of  porches  iij 
brightness  of  the  moon,  we 
stirring,  a  restless  desire,  a: 
were  missing  something  w 
thought  would  be  there.  Tb1 
take  firm  hold  of  ourselves, 
our  jaws  and  turn  back,  for  wt 
where  these  flickers  of  teelii 
take  us.  And  perhaps  what  i ) 
pening  in  our  town  is  simpb'l 
that  a  familiar  flicker,  of  no  h;fl 
itself,  has  been  allowed  to  d(l 
without  impediment,  that  oul 
zens  have  become  gifted  in  the* 
art  of  not  holding  back.  For  a* 
moment,  before  we  turn  awa' 
too  have  seen  the  distant  f" 
beckon,  we  too  have  heard  the  ! 
wings  beating  in  the  brain. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the1; 
mittee  by  the  undersigned,  thisi 
day  of  September. 
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fen  had  they  existed  at  the  same 
l-me  in  the  same  Vonneguttur- 
1 1  chrono-synclastic  infundibu- 
i:rates  and  Studs  Terkel  would 
lave  occupied  the  same  agora, 
|jm,  syllogism,  or  canoe.  The 
Itic  philosopher,  condemned  to 
li  399  B.C.E.  for  not  believing 
lods  of  Athens  and  for  corrupt- 
I/outh  of  the  city-state,  scorned 
jjacy  and  popular  assembly,  in- 
larors  at  his  own  trial,  nattered 
r  tically  forever  about  absolute 
lions  of  such  universals  as 
i ,"  and  never  asked  a  question  to 
lie  hadn't  already  some  vulpine 
|  tucked  away  in  his  boxer  shorts. 
I  he  help  of  wealthy  friends,  he 
I  ave  finessed  drinking  the  hem- 
i  t  chose  instead  to  star  in  Plato's 
|.  play.  For  certain,  he  was  su- 
j  us.  Maybe,  like  Wittgenstein,  he 
b  bored. 


Whereas  an  equally 
peripatetic  Studs,  the 
twentieth-century  oral 
historian  still  going  strong 
at  age  ninety-five  with  his 
cranky  tape  recorder  and 
his  magic  hearing  aid,  is 
genuinely  interested  in 
what  other  people  tell 
him  about  work,  war, 
race,  age,  neighborhood, 
justice,  fame,  grace,  and 
faith.  As  Charles  Kuralt 
once  explained  on  CBS, 
"When  Studs  Terkel  lis- 
tens, everybody  talks" — 
miners,  teachers,  nurses, 
cops,  and  cabbies;  team- 
sters, ministers,  pilots, 
and  dentists;  firefighters, 
software  salesmen,  car- 
penters, and  paramedics; 
farmworkers,  birdwatch- 
ers, jazz  musicians,  street 
vendors,  and  homicide 
detectives;  ex-Commu- 
nists,  ex-priests,  recovering  alcoholics, 
retired  domestics,  black  separatists,  and 
Ku  Klux  Klansmen.  Nothing  could  be 
less  scornful  or  more  democratic  than 
these  open-ended  conversations. 

Emily  Wilson,  an  assistant  professor 
of  classical  studies  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, goes  back  to  anxious 
Athens  once  again  in 
THE  DEATH  OF 
SOCRATES  (Harvard, 
$19.95),  with  elegant 
sidebars  on  Xenophon, 
whose  acquaintance  with 
Socrates  differed  some  from  Plato's,  and 
on  Aristophanes,  who  made  merciless 
fun  of  the  old  man  in  The  Clouds .  She 
addresses  at  length  the  charges  against 
him  and  the  harm  done  to  Athens  by 
his  two  most  famous  students — Critias, 
one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  Alcibi- 
ades,  who  not  only  fought  for  Sparta 


arid  Persia  but  also  profaned  the  Eleusin- 
ian  Mysteries.  But  Wilson's  larger  am- 
bition is  "a  kind  of  archaeology  in  the 
history  of  ideas."  With  wit  as  well  as 
scholarship,  she  follows  the  idea  of  the 
death  of  Socrates  to  Rome  and  beyond, 
in  literature,  philosophy,  music,  and 
art;  from  Caravaggio  and  Rubens  to 
Erik  Satie  and  John  Cage;  from  Cicero, 
Dante,  Erasmus,  Milton,  Voltaire,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  and  Dostoevsky  to 
Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  Freud,  Strind- 
berg,  Walter  Benjamin,  Jacques  Derri- 
da,  and  Monty  Python — all  the  way 
up  through  I.  F.  Stone's  The  Trial  of 
Socrates  (1988),  which  deserves  more 
than  the  two  paragraphs  it  gets  here, 
considering  that  Stone  was  just  as  ex- 
asperated as  Wilson  seems  at  Socrates' 
one-upmanship,  not  to  mention  the 
routine  misogyny  of  Plato  and  his  back- 
room boys.  In  brief:  each  generation 
confabulates  the  Socrates  it  thinks  it 
needs,  as  if  he  were  Cleopatra. 

Studs,  on  the  contrary,  reverses 
field  from  the  historical  to  the  per- 
sonal— turning  his  tape  recorder  and 
magnifying  glass  on  himself  at  last. 
For  years  we  have  wanted  to  know 
how  someone  as  victimized  as  he  was 
by  the  1950s  blacklists — losing  first 
his  sponsors  and  then  his  TV  pro- 
gram to  McCarthyites — remained  so 
doggedly  cheerful  down  through  the 
mean  decades.  Now  he  tells  us,  sort 
of.  TOUCH  AND  GO:  A  MEMOIR 
(New  Press,  $24.95)  finishes  off 
many  of  the  sentences  left  dangling 
in  The  Spectator  (2000),  his  collec- 
tion of  interviews  with  stage  and 
screen  actors  and  di- 
rectors. There  we  first 
met  the  Studs  who 
grew  up  in  Chicago 
hotel  lobbies,  identi- 
fying with  the 
ster  he  played  in  a  ra- 
dio serial  and  the 
sportswriter  he  played 
in  the  John  Sayles  Black  Sox  movie, 
Eight  Men.  Out;  the  only  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Chicago's  law 
school  ever  to  appear  on  Mu  Perkins, 
and  probably  the  only  member  of  the 
human  race  ever  to  start  smoking 
ci»ars  because  he  liked  the  way  they 
looked  in  the  insolent  mouths  of 


of  Socrates,  by  Gaetano  Gandolfi  ©  Private  (  ollection.  Photogragh  ©  Bonhams,  London/Bridgeman 
ry;  Chicago,  by  Ben  Shahn  ©  Estate  of  Ben  Shahn/Scala/ Art  Resource  and  VAC.A,  New  York  City 
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C  !ossacks  in  the  Red  Army  agitprop 
ti  1  in  I  '.hapayev  .  .  . 

In  the  marvelous  TonchandGo,  we 
mee(  his  father,  the  tailor;  the  Black- 
stone  Hotel  inC  'hicago,  where  the  tenor 
(.  iaruso  used  to  sleep;  Jane  Addams, 
Clarence  Harrow,  Al  Capone,  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  Richard  Wright,  Carl 
Sandburg,  and  Richard  Daley;  a  nine- 
year-old  Studs  among  feminists  and 
Wobblies;  a  sixteen-year-old  Studs  at 
Dreamland  tor  the  black  jazz  of  Lottie 
Hightower  and  her  High  Steppers;  the 
Scopes  Trial  and  Eugene  V.  Debs; 
"Bread  and  Roses"  and  the  Protocols  of 
Zion;  Bughouse  Square  and  Emma 
Goldman;  the  FBI  and  anti-Semitism; 
poll-watching  and  vote-stealing;  the  Ra- 
dio Division  of  the  WPA  Writer's  Pro- 
ject; Billie  Holiday  singing  "Strange 
Fmit";  Ida,  who  "was  nothing  but  pig 
meat"  and  whom  he  would  marry  for 
ever;  the  actor  {Waiting  for  Lefty  I),  disc 
jockey,  jazz  critic,  and  political  opin- 
ionizer  who  stopped  talking  to  himself 
imly  when  he  started  interviewing 
everybf  >dy  else.  i.  H  course,  he  made  the 
wrong  friends,  from  Henry  Wallace  Lo 
Woody  Guthrie.  But  of  those  Red  Scare 
years  Studs  says:  "I'm  like  a  rubber  ball. 
Nelson  Algren  called  me  the  India 
Rubber  Man."  And  that's  as  intro- 
spective as  he  lets  himself  get.  Then 
he's  off  telling  us  about  somebody, 
everybody,  anybody  else — Paul  Robe- 
son, Virginia  Durr,  Buckminster  Fuller 
(had  you  known  he  was  Margaret 
Fuller's  grandnephew?),  even  Einstein 
and  Goya.  If  I'm  choosing  up  sides  tor 
a  game  ot  philosophy,  he's  my  first  pick. 
Instead  of  bored,  scornful,  supercilious, 
and  smug,  he  is  curious,  generous,  fra- 
ternal, and  respectful,  with  a  life-giving 
heartfelt  Whitmanesque  yawp. 

Peter  H0eg,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  despised  philosophy  since  at 
least  the  Enlightenment.  It's 
been  ten  years  between  n<  ivels  from  the 
author  of  Smilla's  Sense  of  Snow,  and 
he's  just  as  brilliantly  fretful  now  as  he 
was  then.  Still,  one  Hoeg  novel  never 
seems  to  prepare  us  tor  the  next.  SmiL 
la,  tor  those  of  you  who  missed  the 
movie,  gave  us  a  thirty-seven-year-old 
glacial  morphologist,  feminist,  and  trou- 
blemaking  private  eye  investigating 
dead  bodies  in  the  Arctic,  corrupt  sci- 
ence and  corporate  hugger-mugger  in 
Copenhagen,  and  the  murder  on  a 


snowy  night  of  .1  six-year-old  Eskimo 
boy.  She  in  no  way  prepared  us  for  the 
next  H0eg  published  here,  BoidcWin- 
ers,  in  which  a  twelve-year-old  orphan 
named  Peter  graduated  from  reform 
schools  and  outpatient  clinics  to  an 
elite  private  academy  where  the  pro- 
fessors secretly  experimented  on  chil- 
dren no  one  cared  about.  Nor  did  Peter 
prepare  us  for  The  History  0]  Danish 
I  hreams,  actually  H0eg's  first  book  in 
Denmark,  an  all-or-nothing  young 
man's  novel  about  the  very  rich  and 
very  poor,  capitalism  and  feudalism, 
bastard  children,  juvenile  delinquents, 
military  cadets,  money,  journalism,  re- 
ligion, the  theater,  and  the  circus.  Lix)k- 
ing  back,  we  see  that  all  three  novels 
were  about  lost  children  at  the  men  \  1  'I 
sinister  ministries,  dreaming  of  escape 
from  panopticons,  penal  colonies,  and 
loony  bins,  lie  would  follow,  in  The 
Woman  and  the  Ape,  with  a  zoo,  from 
which  a  talking  ape  escaped  to  embark 
with  a  lonely  Danish  woman  on  a  quest 
over  the  rooftops  of  London — from 
zoological  garden  to  veterinary  clinic 
to  behavioral-research  lab  to  animal- 
welfare  foundation  to  game  reserve  to 
slaughterhouse.  Not  a  page  went  by 
that  wasn't  superscribed  with  the  in- 
debtedness of  language  and  literature 
to  animal-kingdom  metaphors  and 
analogies.  It's  as  it  the  wounded  child  in 
Peter  Hoeg  had  grown  up  from  a 
Copenhagen  of  Little  Mer- 
maids and  Ugly  Ducklings  to 
turn  into  a  D.  H.  Lawrence 
writing  King  Kong. 

THE  QUIET  GIRL  (Far- 
rar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  $26) 
sends  a  forty-two-year-old 
circus  clown  named  Kasper 
Krone,  who  listens  to  too 
much  Bach  and  loses  too 
much  at  poker,  in  search  of 
a  little  girl  named  Klara- 
Mana  who  may  have  been  abused  hut 
is  most  assuredly  possessed  of  para- 
normal powers.  Kasper,  who  can  hear 
all  ot  Copenhagen  in  his  head  as  if  he 
were  a  global-positioning  satellite,  is 
still  the  helpless  tool  of  others — his 
ex-girlfriend,  who  does  terrible  things 
in  a  lab;  the  tax  authorities,  intelli- 
gence services,  and  military  police, 
who  want  ti  >  thr<  >w  Kasper  in  prison  or 
extradite  him  to  Spain;  and  a  convent 
ot  Russian  Orthodox  nuns,  whose  pur- 
pose may  not  be  malign  but  neither  is 


arci 


it  cuddly.  I  won't  '40  into  ii 
quakes,  the  DAMP  svndronjl))  l| 
perimental  birth  environ: 
quantum  numerology ,  the 
variations,  or  the  Kierke 
slivovitz,  much  less  the  swei 
shamans.  But  Kasper  eventui 
from  a  tribe  of  lost  childre 
der  rainbow  signs,  that  th 
thing  in  the  world  is  silence 

And  silence,  in  spite 
Freeman's  best  effort 
(  ass\  C  'handler  stdl 
maintains  throughout  TH 
EMBRACE:  RAYMOND  CHI 
AND  THE  WOMAN  HE  , 
(Pantheon,  $25.95).  Freemaj 
elist  herself  and  a  tierce  fan  J 
dler's  detective  stories,  wan( 
derstand  his  relationship  wit 
almost  eighteen  years  older 
was.  Had  he  merely  married 
mother,  after  the  first  on 
died?  For  all  her  stalking 
ghosts,  trom  every  scrap  of 
every  forlorn  address  in  S 
California  where  the  nomadii 
dlers  ever  lived,  Freeman  is 
at  the  end  of  her  quest  than 
at  the  statt.  And  the  reader 
mystified.  Why  does  Freeman' 
much?  She  never  explains 
quotations  from  Chandler  e 
and  The  Long  Embrace  is  an  e: 
mention  his  great 
and  successor,  Ros! 
donald,  two  of  who^ 
Archer  detective  1 
The  Ivory  Grin  ar 
Way  Some  People  Du 
just  been  reissued  i 
tage  Crime/Black  Liz 
perback.  And  Tom 
the  author  of  a  Mac 
biography,  has  editei 
ARCHER  FILES  (C 
&  Landru,  $25),  which  in 
every  short  story  ever  w 
featuring  Archer. 

The  best  thing  about  The 
Files  is  Nolan's  intro,  a  twenC 
page  tour  de  force  treating  the  fi(j 
detective  as  it  he  were  an  his 
figure,  recovered  by  scholarshi 
archives  that  are  actually  novel^ 
that  I  think  ot  it,  The  Chdl,  Mai 
aid's  Freudian  masterwork,  couli 
well  have  been  an  imaginary  aq 
of  Raymond  and  Cissy. 
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!DERNISM  A  LA  MODE 
architecture  went  from  radical  to  chic 
ark  Kingwell 

it  i 

ena 

n  this  essay: 

louse  to  a  Style:  Modernist  Architecture's  Encounter  with  the  American 
y  Nathan  Glazer.  Princeton  University  Press.  300  pages.  $24.95. 
Modern  Architecture,  by  Martin  Filler.  New  York  Review  Books.  323 
$27.95. 


17,  Ideal  Toy  Company  of 
York  introduced  a  building 
lied  Super  City  that  was  in- 
-  a  high-end  rival  to  Mecca- 
;o,  offering  polystyrene  plas- 
es  and  triangular  struts,  plus 
:ylights  and  sleek  cladding, 
ig  miniature  slabs  and  towers, 
building  kit  ever  made,"  the 
id  artist  Douglas  Coupland 
i  2005,  "Super  City  was  the 
ly  modernist  building  kit. 
\g  made  from  Super  City 
like  a  Craig  Elwood  or  a 

well  is  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
of  Toronto  and  a  contributing  ed- 
rper's  Magazine.  His  book  Con- 
sries:  Consciousness  and  the  City 
dished  next  year  by  Viking. 


Richard  Neutra  or  a  Wallace  K.  Har- 
rison." Rifftng  on  what  he  saw  as  the 
kit's  space-age  high-modern  coolness, 
Coupland  added  annotations  that 
mocked  the  sophisticated  style  of  the 
designs.  "Karen  Carpenter's  apart- 
ment," he  suggested  in  one  corner  of  a 
Super  City  ad.  Opposite  that,  "Jarvik 
heart  transplant  centre."  Nearby, 
"Henry  Kissinger  and  Jill  St.  John  hav- 
ing sex"  and  "Parking  lots  that  only 
accept  vehicles  with  gull-wing  doors." 
When  a  style  of  architecture  is  so 
familiar  as  to  be  rendered  in  toy  blocks, 
a  sort  of  loopy  apotheosis  has  been  re- 
alized. Mark  1967  as  the  year  in  which 
modern  architecture  reached  the  pin- 
nacle of  its  pervasive  influence,  when 
even  the  world's  children  were  being 


indoctrinated  into  its  program  of  mod- 
ular construction,  uniform  steel-and- 
glass  structure,  and  straight  unadorned 
lines.  In  a  few  short  years  some  of  those 
kids  would  undoubtedly  be  in  a  position 
to  commission  full-scale  versions  for  a 
new  corporate  headquarters  project  in 
Berlin,  or  a  new  capital  city  planned  for 
somewhere  in  the  jungles  of  the  de- 
veloping world. 

This  style  of  building  was,  to  be  sure, 
a  very  particular  version  of  modern  ar- 
chitecture, and  one  with  a  specific  de- 
volution: what  sociologist  Nadian  Glaz- 
er calls  in  his  new  book  a  move  "from 
a  cause  to  a  style."  The  standard  story 
goes  something  like  this.  In  the  begin- 
ning, a  beginning  dated  more  or  less  to 
the  start  of  the  twentieth  century,  a 
handful  of  visionary  architects,  inspired 
by  the  potential  of  new  materials  such 
as  concrete  and  steel,  imagined  a  world 
of  urban  living  free  from  spurious  or- 
nament, cluttered  gemutlich  interiors, 
and  status-defining  stylistic  tropes.  Built 
forms,  always  the  bedrock  of  social  in- 
teraction, could  be  planned  and  exe- 
cuted not  in  the  haphazard,  follow-the- 
money  manner  of  yesteryear  but  in 
progressive  waves  of  ever-improving, 
even  Utopian,  design.  New  buildings 
for  a  new  age!  And  in  back  of  it  all,  a 
heroic  commitment  to  social  justice 
via  the  building  art.  The  architect 
emerges  not  as  a  mere  purveyor  of 
"commodity,  firmness,  and  delight,"  to 
cite  the  ancient  Vitruvian  desiderata  as 
translated  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  in 
1624,  but  as  a  social  revolutionary  par 
excellence:  philosopher,  critic,  activist, 
craftsman,  and  artist  all  rolled  into  one 
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egomaniacal  package.  "We  are  in  a  dis- 
eased state,"  Le  Corbusier  wrote  in 
192  5,  "because  we  mix  up  an  with  a  re- 
spectful attitude  towards  mere  de<  ora 
lion."  The  received  styles  are  dead,  and 
the  "great  epoch"  and  "new  spirit"  of 
the  age  demand  innovation.  Le  Cor- 
busier's  Villa  Savoye  and  his  chapel  at 
Ronchamp,  plus  his  ambitious  schemes 
tui  workers'  housing  and  his  city  plans, 
show  what  could  be  done  with  such  a 
bold  vision. 

In  the  event — so  this  standard  story 
goes — reality  proved,  as  ever,  a  resis- 
tant medium.  The  grand  schemes  and 
social  visions  were  dashed  by  the  exi- 
gencies ot  financing  and  construction 
and  the  dirty-hands  business  ot  actual 
clients,  not  to  mention  the  wider  in- 
fluence ot  economic  downturns,  war, 
and  technological  innovation.  In  a 
small  but  telling  irony,  Le  Corbusier, 
perhaps  rhe  most  exemplary  ot  mod- 
ernist architects  within  this  narrative, 
had  to  improvise  expensive  handmade 
components  tor  his  early  buildings  in  or- 
der to  give  them  the  machined  look 
that  mass  production  was  not  yet  ca- 
pable ot  achieving — a  sort  ot  reverse 
techno-effect,  foreshadowing  the  faux- 
authenticity  ot  more  recent  machine 
nostalgia,  with  the  current  prolifera- 
tion ot  false  rivets  in  sports-car  interi- 
ors and  exposed,  load-tree  girders  in 
restaurants.  When  large  projects,  or 
even  specific  buildings,  were  realized, 
there  was  a  visible  hedlowing  out  ot 
modernist  dreams  by  dismal  reality.  Le 
Corbusier's  "Radiant  City"  design,  with 
its  lithe  residential  towers  surrounded  by 
parkland  and  curving  superhighways, 
became  the  model  tordead-:one  tower- 
block  projects  of  the  1950s  and  '60s, 
many  ot  them  now  either  abandoned  to 
vertical-slum  anarchy  or  torn  down  in 
favor  ot  low-rise  alternatives. 

The  standard  form  of  the  modernist 
movement,  meanwhile,  the  glass- 
curtain-slab  skyscraper,  moved  effort- 
lessly from  bravura  gesture — Ludwig 
Mies  van  der  Robe's  Seagram  Building 
in  Manhattan,  a  masterpiece  of  matte- 
black  volume  and  generous  public 
space — to  become  the  favored  build- 
ing block  ot  corporate  globalization. 
Imitatu  in  bec<  >mes  the  sincerest,  which 
is  to  say  the  cheapest,  form  of  theft.  As 
Martin  Filler  insists  in  his  entertaining 
and  informative  survey  of  modem  mas- 
ters, Makers  oj  Modem  Architecture , 
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Mies  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the 
had  iterations  of  his  style  any  more  than 
Palladio  can  be  indicted  for  all  the 


hideous  neoclassical  arches  andp 
mented  columns  that  festoon  ev 
thing  from  skyscrapers  in  Shangha 
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)of  monster  homes  in  the  sub- 
lias.  But  it  is  at  the  least  dis- 
g  and  at  the  most  scandalous 
t  began  as  a  revolutionary 
it  for  social  change  should  de- 
:,  within  the  span  of  four 
into  a  mere  style.  A  style, 
that  now  appears  to  serve 
■sts  of  the  very  forces — capital 
— it  claimed  to  oppose.  "We 
hem  what  to  do,"  Mies  com- 
o  his  friend  Arthur  Drexler. 
le  hell  went  wrong?" 


usual,  this  official  story,  which 
athan  Glazer  accepts  uncrit- 
;ally,  is  far  too  simple,  but  mak- 
}re  complex  forces  a  series  of 
ious  choices.  One  can,  like 
fuse  to  define  a  single  "mod- 
ind  instead  lay  down  firm  his- 
arentheses  that  embrace  more 
lve  decades  of  building  practice 
the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
I  irst.  His  list  of  makers  of  mod- 
litecture  begins  with  Louis  Sul- 
Je  popularizer  (not  Frank  Lloyd 
as  many  think)  of  the  much 
ictum  that  "form  ever  follows 
1,"  and  ends  with  Frank  Gehry 
tiago  Calatrava,  two  disparate 
mers  with  only  an  attenuated 
to  what  many  people  consider 
ism.  This  capaciousness  then 
iller  to  pick  and  choose  idio- 
ically  from  a  wide  swath  of 
for  his  raves  and  pans.  Along 
/,  the  classic  statements  of  Le 
er  and  Mies  are  acknowledged, 
ire  various  forms  of  organicism 
it,   Alvar   Aalto),    techno- 
ism  (Norman  Foster),  and  post- 
ism  (Robert  Venturi,  Renzo  Pi- 


ano). Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh  and 
Charles  and  Ray  Eames,  designers 
known  for  furniture  rather  than  build- 
ings, earn  respectful  chapters  of  their 
own.  At  no  point  is  a  larger  narrative  of 
modernism  offered;  Filler  resolves  the 
definition  issue  by  ignoring  it. 

This  approach  has  its  virtues.  Filler 
is  right  to  blast  the  rhetoric  of  ism  and 
counter-ism  that  has  vexed  architecture 
since  the  Second  World  War,  with 
new  stylistic  trends  set  up  every  few 
years  to  oppose  whatever  has  become 
fashionable  (postmodern  succeeding 
modern,  deconstruction  succeeding 
that,  and  so  on).  He  challenges  the  su- 
perficial theoretical  pretensions  of  the 
various  after-modern  "schools,"  with 
their  cheap  pronouncements  cribbed 
from  works  of  philosophy  or  literary 
theory.  Architecture,  like  art,  enjoys 
an  oedipal  energy  in  which  creation  is 
always  destruction,  usually  of  one's  most 
intimate  influences.  But  architecture's 
story  is  really  one  of  repetition,  not 
progress.  New  materials,  new  styles, 
and  new  techniques  arise,  but  the  prob- 
lems of  rendering  built  forms  in  a  phys- 
ical universe  remain  ever  the  same. 
There  may  be  dialectic  conflict  in  ar- 
chitecture's forward  march,  but  there  is 
no  absolute  standpoint  at  its  end. 

Nevertheless,  Filler's  inclusiveness 
creates  as  many  problems  as  it  solves. 
If  we  abandon  the  standard  progress-of- 
styles  narrative,  what  arises  in  its  place? 
Despite  some  effort  to  remain  cool  and 
focused  on  the  work  itself,  Filler  can- 
not resist  a  bit  of  alternative  myth- 
making  and  some  of  the  insider's  ar- 
rogance that  is  unfortunately  typical  of 
the  architecture  profession  (though  as 
a  critic  he  already  occupies  an  outer 
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circle).  For  him,  the  chief  fallacy  in 
laypersons'  talk  about  architecture  is 
the  identification  of  modernism  tout 
court  with  one  of  its  less  fortunate  off- 
shoots, the  familiar  International 
Style — which  happens  to  be  the  very 
identification  that  Glazer  accepts  as  a 
premise  of  social  critique. 

The  term  "International  Style"  was 
coined  by  Alfred  Barr,  founding  direc- 
tor of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  but 
it  was  made  popular,  and  eventually 
canonical,  by  a  1932  exhibition  at 
MoMA  organized  by  Philip  Johnson 
and  Henry-Russell  Hitchcock.  More 
than  just  the  talk  of  the  town,  the  show 
established  the  agenda  of  modem  ar- 
chitecture for  decades  to  come,  including 
both  masterworks  and  disasters.  Mies,  Le 
Corbusier,  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  were 
all  included  (Wright  later  withdrew,  al- 
legedly claiming  his  work  was  not  fea- 
tured prominently  enough),  and  because 
there  was  little  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
differences  between  the  European  vi- 
sion, especially  Le  Corbusier's  expan- 
sive social  conscience,  and  the  Ameri- 
can emphasis  on  practicality,  the 
emergent  style  was  a  volatile  distillate  of 
divergent  programs. 

Style  has  always  been  a  bad  won.!  in 
architecture,  suggesting  eirhr: 
of  imagination  or  a  susceptibility  to 
replication,  or  Kith.  In  the  MoMA 
hibition,  style  was  boldly  celebrai 
the  essence  of  the  art,  and  modern  ar- 
chitecture was  instantly  reduced  to  a 
single  branch  of  its  family  tree.  Revo- 
lutionary modernism  had  been  bom  in 
192  3  with  the  publication  of  Le  Cor- 
busier's Vers  une  architecture,  the  most 
innovative  hook  on  architecture  since 
the  Renaissance,  which  defined  a  hu- 
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mane  rationalism  far  more  subtle  than 
the  boxy  sameness  to  come,  deftly  de- 
fending the  idea  of  the  "regulating  line" 
in  .ill  great  buildings,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern. Le  Corbusier  praised  the  timeless 
geometric  beauty  of  the  golden  sec- 
tion, the  same  proportions  that  had 
excited  everyone  from  Vitruvius  to  the 
realist  landscape  painters  of  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance.  "There  exists  one 
thing  which  can  ravish  us,  and  this  is 
measure  or  scale,"  Le  (  Corbusier  wrote. 
"To  achieve  scale!  To  map  out  in 
rhythmical  quantities,  animated  by  .111 
even  impulse,  to  bring  life  into  the 
whole  by  means  of  a  unifying  and  sub- 
tle relationship,  to  balance,  to  resolve  the 
equation."  But  thanks  to  Johnson  and 
bis  opportunistic  cronies,  Filler  sug- 
gests, this  beautiful  vision  was  defiled 
less  than  a  decade  later — indeed,  just  a 
year  after  the  English  translation  was 
published — reduced  from  grand  long- 
ing to  empty  template. 

To  be  fair,  Le  Corbusier  himself  was 
somewhat  vague  about  style.  He  at 
once  declared  it  dead  and  demanded  it 
be  reborn  along  the  functional  lines 
of  the  airplanes,  automobiles,  and 
steamliners  he  so  admired.  But  with 
the  International  Style  now  conflated 
with  modernism,  soon  set  to  colonize 
the  planet's  urban  spaces,  contusion 
reigned  among  architects.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  a  teleological  model  of  cre- 
ative progress,  Filler  otters  a  chaotic 
mind  map  of  modernism,  with  the  In- 
ternational Style  an  immovable  blob 
(or  slab)  at  the  center  and,  around  it, 
a  constellation  of  reactive  satellites — 
biomorphism,  neo-ornamental  kitsch, 
computet-generated  ant i -building, 
sculptural  overstatement,  and  so  on — 
fighting  for  the  tecognition,  and  the 
money,  that  allows  the  architect  to 
practice  his  art.  Whereas  Glazer  is  con- 
cerned with  a  political  narrative,  Filler 
is  a  devoted  aesthete  in  search  of  cre- 
ative heroes  and  copycat  knaves. 

Johnson  emerges  as  the  archvillain 
of  the  drama,  an  unrepentant  scoundrel 
with  early  ties  to  Father  Coughlin  and 
the  Nazis  ("all  those  blond  boys  in 
black  leather,"  t<  >  quote  Johnson's  com- 
ments to  his  biographer),  followed  by 
,1  stint  coattailing  the  tar  more  talent- 
ed Mies,  and  then  a  long  toxic  endgame 
in  which  Johnson  naughtily  champi- 
oned whatever  style  or  counter-style 
seemed  t<  >  have  the  biggest  wind  behind 


it.  MoMA  is,  moreover,  the  wicked 
pavilion  in  which  Johnson  was  able 
to  exert  his  poisonous  influence,  first  as 
a  curator  and  later  as  an  influential 
trustee.  The  1932  exhibition  was  just 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  group  shows 
and  retrospectives  that,  in  Filler's  view, 
allowed  Johnson  to  continue  defining 
the  trajectory  ot  American  architec- 
ture through  the  rest  ot  the  twentieth 
century.  Johnson  died  in  2005  at  the 
age  ot  ninety  eight,  an  evil  magician  fi- 
nally brought  down  by  a  neglectful 
reaper,  who,  Filler  comes  close  to  sug- 
gesting, ought  to  have  attended  to  the 
business  sooner. 

According  to  Filler,  Johnson  was  ",i 
born  salesman  and  glib  improviser," 
"deeply  superficial"  and  "bored  easily," 
who  produced  designs  that  were,  vari- 
ously, "sorry,"  "hollow,"  "offensive,"  "ap- 
palling," and  "bordered  on  outright  diiev- 
ery."  His  "undisguised  pleasure  in 
perversiry"  is  the  one  constant  in  a  fad- 
following  life  spent  switching  styles  at 
whim,  making  Johnson  "the  magpie  of 
Modernism,"  a  man  "symptomatic  of 
the  p<  iverty  of  American  civic  culture  in 
the  late  twentieth  century."  A  few  oth- 
ers get  similar,  smoothly  phrased  drub- 
bings: Richard  Meier  ("limited  powers 
of  invention"),  WTC  designer  Minoru 
Yamasaki  ("fleetingly  fashionable"), 
MoMA  renovator  Yoshio  Taniguchi 
("much-disparaged"),  not  to  mention 
Neiv  Yorker  architecture  critic  Paul 
Goldherger,  whose  book  on  the  Ground 
Zero  reconstruction  "lacked  a  dis- 
cernible moral  character,"  continuing 
the  "maddening  equivocation"  of  his  re- 
views and  revealing  his  "essential  com- 
plicity" with  the  financial  heavyweights 
dominating  the  project. 

Aside  from  the  demonizing  and 
score-settling,  Filler  wants  ardently  to 
avoid  the  reductionism  so  typical  of 
discussions  of  modern  architecture. 
His  refusal  to  endorse  the  standard 
view  that  modernism  is  synonymous 
with  the  brief  moment  of  the  Inter- 
national Style,  as  if  modem  art  were  re- 
ducible to  abstract  expressionism,  im- 
mediately disarms  common  criticisms, 
such  as  Glazer's,  that  modernist  ar- 
chitecture is  cold  and  inhumane.  More 
important,  if  invites  a  larger  aesthet- 
ic embrace  ot  the  past  century's  build- 
ing innovations.  And  yet,  the  refusal 
tails  to  account  tor  the  loss  ot  political 
charge  in  architecture  that  is  a  main 


concern  even  among  frien 
ernism.  I  low  did  style — oil) 
kind,  by  whatever  name       c 
important,  to  the  detrimen  y 
tormisr  principles  that  hadj 
the  movement  at  the  begin  I 
The  current  stars  of  arc! 
whether  we  or  they  call  tl  1 
"modern,"  appear  to  be  far  1 
terested  in  signature  gestui 
alted  status  as  conceptual  a 
in  the  passe  social  engine 
century  ago.  Indeed,  proba^ 
before  in  the  history  ot  what  I 
to  call  "the  building  art"  ha\ 
ing  lights  seen  themselves  s< 
ically  as  artists  first  and  buildejB 
This  is  not  always  deplorab| 
Gehry's  Guggenheim  Muse 
has  survived  both  a  massive  h\J 
and  a  predictable  backlash  \ 
its  position  as  perhaps  the  cj 
uine  masterpiece  of  late-twj 
century  architecture.  Lessen 
often  with  bigger  egos,  have  fa 
poorly.  Daniel  Libeskind's  Jev 
seum  in  Berlin,  a  notable  sua 
followed  by  lackluster  project? 
ver  and  Toronto,  plus  an  emb 
failure  as  part  of  the  World  Tr? 
ter  reconstruction,  when  he  \ 
maneuvered  by  David  Child 
1  tperator  whom  Filler  likens  to 
less  Peter  Keating  in  Tfie  Fc 
head.  Santiago  Calatrava,  de: 
formidable  command  of  structui 
ty,  has  yet  to  produce  a  work 
ning  as  Eero  Saarinen's  TWA  t 
at  JFK  in  New  York  or  Dulles  1^ 
tional  Airport  in  Chantilly,  V 
(A  planned  Calatrava  spire 
Chicago  waterfront  has  been  d 
and,  in  any  event,  the  design  is 
pointing,  being  little  more  than 
ed  version  of  a  standard  pyramid 
er.)  The  architect-as-sculptor  1 
the  logical  outcome  of  one  teac 
modernism's  doldrums,  but  it  is 
all  clear  who  the  beneficiaries  am 
from  the  architects  themselves 

^W"W  T"hom,  then,  should  arc 
%  %  tun  serve?  1  lannah  A 
T  T  rare  among  political 
rists  for  her  interest  in  the  huilt 
ronment,  called  architectute  "the 
ot  appeatances"  and  argued  plai 
that,  because  it  provided  the  c 
for  all  social  life,  it  was  essential 
litical.  Certainly  no  other  fact  of  < 
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the  warm  reception  given  to  Serra's 
recent  MoMA  retrospective,  which 
shows  the  artist  to  possess  a  command 
of  space  and  materials  that  any  classi- 
cal architect  would  envy.  Like  Jane 
Jacobs  before  him,  Glazer  holds  a  thor- 
oughly normative  position  about  city 
life  that  masquerades  as  mere  common 


sense;  it  is  not  so  much  defended  as 
revealed  through  counter-punching. 
What  he  likes  is  what  the  people  like, 
whether  the  people  know  it  or  not, 
and  what  the  people  don't  like  is  mod- 
ern architecture. 

Glazer  is  a  sociologist,  not  an  ar- 
chitect or  even  an  architecture  critic, 
so  his  aesthetic  judgments  will  pro- 
vide easy  targets  for  dismissive  profes- 
sionals. But  that  fact  is  actually  part  of 
the  problem  he  is  trying  gamely,  if 
awkwardly,  to  address.  When  arrogant 
architects  insulate  themselves  from 
criticism  by  adopting  the  refined  dis- 
dain of  conceptual  artists,  what  hope 
is  there  for  an  architecture  of  social 
change?  The  trouble  is  that  neither 
Filler,  with  his  combination  of  quasi- 
academic  detachment  and  critical  sav- 
agery, nor  Glazer,  with  his  activist's 
righteous  anger  and  hearty  lack  of  pre- 
tension, can  resolve  the  complex  of 
paradoxes  that  wreathe  the  issue. 

Why  is  it,  Glazer  wonders,  that  it 
took  Prince  Charles,  the  very  embod- 
iment of  elitism  by  birth,  to  speak  up 
for  the  people  of  England  against  the 
depredations  of  modern  architecture? 
This  is  not  a  mystery  to  anyone  who 
has  lived  in  Britain  and  felt  the  deep 
consonance  between  "ordinary"  sub- 
jects and  the  Barbour-and-wellies  ba- 
nality of  the  Windsors.  High  and  low 


alike  fear  the  intellectual  challenge  i  f 
genuine  innovation,  especially  any- 
thing experimental.  Verdict:  the  fa- 
miliar (neo-Gothic,  Victorian  red 
brick)  is  good;  the  unfamiliar  (aggres- 
sive modernism)  is  bad. 

On  occasion,  however,  it  does  take 
a  prince.  Many  if  not  most  of  the 
world's  best  buildings  have 
been  erected  not  through 
popular  choice  but  by  cen- 
tral power,  sometimes 
concentrated  in  a  single 
man.  Architecture  is  the 
most  collaborative  of  the 
applied  arts,  but  it  cannot 
be  done,  or  done  well,  by 
committee  (see  the  ongo- 
ing fiasco  of  the  WTC  re- 
construction). Success  of- 
ten comes  from  ignoring 
public  desires  in  favor  of  a 
singular  vision  that  just 
might  benefit  the  public. 
The  people,  meanwhile, 
simply  want  what  they 
want.  That  is,  their  desires  are  their 
desires;  in  themselves  they  mean  noth- 
ing, and  mostly  they  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted or,  still  less  likely,  programmed. 
Great  architecture  educates  desires;  it 
does  not  pander  to  existing  ones. 

Thus  the  vision  trap.  Even  mod- 
estly talented  practitioners  such  as 
Libeskind  can,  with  a  few  lucky  com- 
missions, find  themselves  on  top  of 
the  media  world — only  to  be  dropped 
just  as  fast.  Filler  notes  that  Libes- 
kind's  2004  autobiography,  Breaking 
Ground,  with  its  "unmitigated  self- 
regard  coupled  with  a  stunning  lack  of 
self-awareness"  is  likely  to  be  "an  en- 
during camp  classic."  Rem  Koolhaas, 
the  most  mercurial  of  the  current  star 
crop,  has  repeatedly  denounced  the 
West,  in  particular  New  York,  for  its 
petty  constraints  on  his  vision.  He 
prefers  to  build  in  the  hyper-capitalist 
hothouse  of  China,  where  a  combi- 
nation of  central  authority,  di  p 
pockets,  and  no  regard  for  environ- 
mental niceties  made  possible  i  i  i 
resting  CCTV  Building  in  I 
structure  impossible  to  imagine  in 
North  America. 

The  more  urgent  question  is 
whether  architecture  should  be 
part  of  a  larger  urban  vision. 
Early  modernist  planners  thought  they 
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could  create  whole  neighborhoods,  even 
whole  cities,  rh.it  would  hasten  demo- 
and  improve  the  quality 
ot  lite.  The  results,  when  attempted, 
often  had  the  opposite  effect:  tor  every 
park  created  by  Robert  Moses,  that 
much  derided  draconian  master-planner 
ot  New  York,  there  is  a  brutal  concrete 
overpass.  And  planners  are  frequently 
just  wrong.  The  ambitious  1969  Man- 
hattan city  plan,  with  its  laudable  ha- 
tred of  car  traffic  and  machined-slab 
office  towers,  now  re. ids  like  an  old  is- 
sue of  Amazing  Stories:  "It  is  assumed 
that  new  technology  will  be  enlisted  in 
this  improved  transportation  system, 
including  transit  powered  by  gravity 
and  vacuum  and  mechanical  aids  to 
pedestrian  movement,  such  as  moving 
belts  or  quick-access  shuttle  vehicles. 
These  devices  almost  surely  will  he- 
come  available  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury to  meet  the  demand  of  the  most  in- 
fluential business  center  in  the  world." 
While  we're  at  it,  where  the  hell  is  my 
jetpack.'  Nor  are  planners  always  oi\ 
the  people's  side.  Baron  Haussmann's 
beloved  redesign  of  Paris,  with  the  spi- 
raling  arrondissement  system  and  broad 
boulevards,  was  also  a  comprehensive 
military  plan  to  level  guerrilla-friendly 
warrens  in  favor  of  the  state's  cavalry. 
He  could  not  have  predicted  that,  after 
a  hundred  years  of  de  facto  racial  seg- 
regation, the  expansive  banlieues  at  the 
edge  of  the  same  city  would  prove  the 
best  place  to  riot  in  2005. 

Glazer,  like  many  citizens,  wants  ar- 
chitecture to  enhance  urban  life  and, 
ultimately,  the  democratic  practices  of 
the  nation.  Grand  public  buildings, 
restful  and  lively  public  spaces,  a  bal- 
ance of  privacy  and  the  common 
good — architecture  can  provide  all  of 
these.  But  the  more  it  tries,  the  greater 
the  risk  that  the  project  will  backfire. 
Architects,  moved  by  innovative  design 
and  the  new  liberty  of  materials,  lose 
the  social  ambitions  of  their  forebears 
and  become  ensnared  in  thickets  of  in- 
dividual selr-expression  and  compet- 
ing styles.  They  strive  tor  signature 
buildings,  the  kind  that  elevate  a  mod- 
est practitioner  from  mere  servant  of  his 
clients'  wishes  into  an  international 
celebrity  and  Pritzker  Prize  laureate. 
At  that  point,  the  architect  really  is 
an  artist — everyone  tells  him  so — and 
the  notion  of  social  service  is  un- 
thinkable because  it  is  directly  contra- 


dicted by  the  outsider  ambitions  and 
tortured-genius  mythology  of  all  mod- 
ern art.  The  affairs,  alcoholism,  and 
trademark  clothing  all  follow,  with  ls- 
h'\  Miyake  black  and  kook\  eyeglass 
es  "as  carefully  thought  out,"  to  use 
Filler's  words,  "as  Wright's  anachro- 
nistic presentation  of  himself  as  a  caped 
Aesthetic  Movement  dandy  or  Le  Cor- 
busier's  droll  impersonation  of  a  bowler- 
hatted  Magrittian  bourgeois." 

In  this  sense,  C  ilazer  is  right  to  link 
modernism  in  architecture  with  mod- 
ernism in  art,  though  his  insights  on 
the  subject  are  clunky.  1  le  laments  the 
dec  line  "from  meaning  to  muteness"  in 
public  monuments,  noting  sadly  that 
Lewis  Mumtord's  pronouncement  has 
come  true:  "It  ir  is  a  monument  it  is  i  u  it 
modern,  and  it  it  is  modern,  it  cannot 
be  a  monument."  Mocking  Serra's  far- 
out  desire  ro  "subvert  the  context"  ot 
a  public  installation,  he  denounces  tin- 
tendency  ot  modern  art  to  become  self- 
referential,  elitist,  theoretical,  rebar- 
bative,  and  antidemocratic.  Serra's  "is 
an  understandable  point  ot  view," 
Glazer  writes,  clearly  thinking  the  op- 
posite, "but  it  is  not,  I  would  argue, 
legitimate  tor  public  art,  whose  very 
point  is  to  symbolize  common  values, 
common  concerns,  yes,  a  common  po- 
litical system."  Late  modern  architec- 
ture, taking  its  cue  from  the  arr  world 
and  the  academy,  retains  the  alien- 
ation effect  ot  Marxist  theory  but  los- 
es the  commitment  to  social  reform. 
"The  theories  in  favor  today  among 
advanced  architectutal  theorists  and 
students  are  those  that  emphasize,  in- 
deed celebrate,  breakdown  in  society 
and  meaning,  often  in  obscure  and  con- 
tradictory language."  Glazer,  lonely  co- 
author ot  The  Lonely  Crowd,  is  pained 
that  failures  in  urban  planning  should 
have  driven  architects  into  this  cul- 
de-sac.  Stay  the  course,  form-makers! 
The  people's  Utopia  still  beckons! 

For  better  or  worse,  this  is  a  call 
that  will  likely  go  unheeded. 
These  writers  ultimately  agree, 
Filler  with  qualified  aesthetic  admiration 
and  Glazer  with  dismay,  that  recent  ar- 
chitecture has  become  both  a  star- 
making  machine  and  a  forum  for  mas- 
sive signature  sculptures:  tourist- 
friendly  monuments  that  too  often 
leach  funds  away  from  other,  less  spec- 
tacular projects  such  as  public  housing. 


This  trend  will  pass,  it  it  ha.-j't 
but  the  Utopian  imaginii  - 
modernism  seem  dec  isive  1 
sides,  those  desires  wea 
overblown,  howevei  attract  e 
tecture  is  political,  as  all  pi  I 
are,  but  architecture  itself  is  1 1 
We  citizens  must  conduct  tl  t 
of  sifting  among  our  built  .in 
public  spaces  tor  the  ideas  ai  ii 
tions  that  may  make  tor  a  tliv 
ciety.  Nobody  cm  do  th  w 
democracy  tor  us. 

"A  plan  proceeds  from  wit 
out,  tot  a  house  ot  ,i  palace  isn 
ism  comparable  t<  i  a  living 
Corbusier  concluded  in  Vers 
tet  fii1.     1  le  used  an  even  mo 
metaphor  in  the  next  para 
building  is  like  a  soap  bubble. 
ble  is  perfect  and  harmoni 
breath  has  been  evenly  distri 
regulated  from  the  inside. 
is  the  tesult  of  an  interior."  A 
ing,  a  soap  bubble:  these  are  n 
ages  we  expect  from  the  ma 
living  man.  More  practically 
the  most  successful  contemr 
chitects  no  longer  seem  to  t| 
claims  to  heart.  Monumental-o 
architecture  is  designed  from 
in,  with  sketches  on  napkins 
computet- imaging  systems 
end,  modernism  has  realized 
bition  of  its  most  aggressive  pre 
finally,  people  are  an  afterthou 
world  is  the  ultimate  Super 
kit,  and  we  are  not  included. 

Each  age  gets  the  architect 
serves,  and  ours  is  an  age  of 
tional  capital,  steep  inequa 
wealth,  and  runaway  narcissi 
perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  hi 
in  the  generation  currently  a 
thete  can  be  found  new  prophe 
sign,  architects  who  combine  d 
norms  with  sustainable  energy 
ganic  materials  palette,  and,  whe 
maybe  something  as  outlandisl 
flatable  or  underwater  housing.  T 
sibilities  ot  environmental  archi 
are  just  as  exhilarating  as  the  I 
inspired  by  concrete  and  steel.  N| 
architecture  does  not  end;  it  mut;l 
does  not  change  the  world;  it  rev 
At  their  best,  these  mutations  , 
mane,  useful,  and  beautiful.  Cot 
itv,  firmness,  and  delight  may  be  t 
answer;  ever  reconsidered  and 
posed,  it  is  still  the  right  one. 
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WED  IN  THE  LIFE 

nas  Hardy  and  the  limits  of  biographies 
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1  in  this  essay: 

Hard}",  by  Claire  Tomalin.  The 
Hardy:  The  Guarded  Life,  by 
.$35. 


\here  is  a  paradox  about  bi- 
ographies. We  read  them  to  sa- 
vor the  shape  and  texture  of 
vidual  life,  yet  few  literary  forms 
3e  more  predictable.  Everyone 
be  born,  and  almost  everyone 
be  educated,  oppressed  by  par- 
lagued  by  siblings,  and  launched 
le  world;  they  then  enter  upon 
and  sexual  relationships  of  their 
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own,  produce  chil- 
dren, and  finally  ex- 
pire. The  structure 
of  biography  is  biol- 
ogy. For  all  its  trib- 
ute to  the  individ- 
ual spirit,  it  is  our 
animal  life  that  un- 
derpins it. 

This  paradox  is 
compounded  by  an- 
other. We  are  inter- 
ested in  what  Jane 
Austen  had  for 
breakfast  because  we 
are  interested  in  her 
fiction;  but  what  she 
had  for  breakfast 
throws  exceedingly 
little  light  on  the  fic- 
tion. When  Claire 
Tomalin  tells  us  in 
her  recent  life  of 
Thomas  Hardy  that 
the  clergyman  who 
took  on  his  mother 
as  a  servant  pub- 
lished a  commen- 
tary on  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  it  is  hard  not  to  feel  that  this 
is  a  little  more  information  than  we 
need.  A  good  biographer  works  like  a 
realist  novelist,  delicately  touching 
on  stray  details  to  generate  what  Hen- 
ry James  called  the  air  of  reality, 
though  what  exactly  all  this  is  sup- 
posed to  illuminate  is  rather  more  ob- 
vious in  The  Ambassadors  than  in  vol- 
umes like  these. 

It  certainly  isn't  the  writer's  liter- 
ary works.  Both  Claire  Tomalin  and 
Ralph  Pite  are  perceptive  literary  crit- 
ics, yet  what  they  have  to  say  about 
Hardy's  novels  and  poems,  for  all  its  oc- 


casional astuteness,  is  thin  and  im- 
pressionistic. If  you  are  going  to  rea  >rd, 
as  Tomalin  dutifully  does,  that  Hardy's 
mother  hailed  from  a  part  of  Dorset 
well  endowed  with  apple  orchards, 
there  simply  isn't  enough  space  left  to 
come  to  grips  with  narrative  structure 
in  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles.  In  a  sense, 
the  whole  point  of  the  writer's  enter- 
prise— the  writing  itself — is  consigned 
to  secondary  status.  It  becomes  a  peg 
on  which  to  hang  the  life — a  life  that 
often  has  scant  bearing  on  the  litera- 
ture. Even  in  his  superb  biography  of 
W.  B.  Yeats,  the  historian  R.  F.  Foster 
plays  down  his  own  abundant  critical 
abilities,  since  this  isn't  thought  to  be 
the  main  task  of  a  literary  biographer. 
A  good  many  literary  biographies, 
then,  are  Hamlet  without  the  prince. 
Or,  in  the  case  of  the  books  discussed 
here,  Hardy  without  much  compelling 
evidence  as  to  why  he  was  enough  of 
a  towering  figure  to  spend  five  hun- 
dred pages  on. 

Paul  Valery  proposed  the  wise  dic- 
tum that  there  are  many  things  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  a  work  of 
art  other  than  the  author.  Shakespeare, 
as  far  as  we  know,  was  never  crazed 
and  naked  in  a  storm,  but  Lear  has  an 
authentic  enough  ring  to  it  even  so.  It 
is  doubtful  that  the  Bard  ever  ran  in- 
to a  group  of  witches  who  numbered 
among  their  possessions  the  finger  of  a 
baby  strangled  at  birth,  but  the  first 
scene  of  Macbeth  manages  to  retain  its 
uncanny  power.  Tomalin,  by  contrast, 
assumes  that  the  bleakness  of  Hardy's 
vision  springs  from  his  sensitive  con- 
stitution, in  which  case  there  must 
have  been  an  extraordinary  rash  of 
sensitive  constitutions  in  gloom-ridden 
fin-de-siecle  Europe.  Like  the  view  that 
poor  potty  training  lay  behind  the  stu- 
dent militancy  of  the  1960s,  this  kind 
of  reductionism  conveniently  sidesteps 
history — another  context  that  biogra- 
phers, intent  on  describing  their  sub- 
ject's high-domed  forehead  or  immac- 
ulate fingernails,  tend  to  squei 
lack  of  space.  Neither  of  these  studies 
really  embeds  the  author  in  his  cul- 
tural context.  Instead,  history  is  re- 
duced to  snatches  of  generalization 
("London  was  a  filthy  city,"  Tomalin 
tells  us;  "The  overcrowding  was  terri- 
ble, especially  in  the  East  End,"  writes 
Pite).  One  suspects  that  both  biogra- 
phers would  react  .strongly  to  the  idea 
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of  reducing  works  of  literature  to  their 
economic  circumstances;  reducing 
them  to  an  author's  waking  life,  how- 
ever, seems  entirely  acceptable.  "I  lis 
sex  drive,  judging  from  his  writings," 
Pite  writes  of  Hardy,  "was  strong  and 
straightforwardly  heterosexual."  It  one 
were  to  judge  Proust  from  the 
"straightforwardly  heterosexual"  pro- 
tagonist of  Remembrance  oj  Things  Past, 
one  would  never  suspect  that  he  was 
gay.  Was  the  author  of  Lolita  a  pe- 
dophile? We  haven't  the  slightest  rea- 
son to  think  so,  any  more  than  to 
think  the  author  of  The  Sound  and  the 
Fury  was  of  unsound  mind. 

Critics  tend  to  stand  hack  and  dis- 
cern patterns;  biographers,  engaged 
in  the  blow-by-blow  business  of 
recording  what  happened  just  after 
noon  on  July  21,  1889,  and  then 
what  took  place  two  hours  later,  can 
only  fitfully  allow  themselves  this 
luxury.  It  is  as  though  the  art  gets 
buried  in  the  life.  Among  those  gen- 
eral patterns  are  broad  intellectual 
currents,  but  literary  lite-histories 
tend  to  skimp  on  ideas,  just  as  they 
do  on  historical  context.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  case  to  be  made  that  biog- 
raphy is  a  rather  philistine  genre.  If 
it  is  so  phenomenally  successful  in 
England,  perhaps  that  is  because 
Anglo-Saxons  in  particular  tend  to 
prefer  persons  to  concepts.  It  is  Lud- 
wig  Wittgenstein's  waving  a  poker  in 
the  face  of  a  fellow  philosopher  that 
lingers  in  the  mind,  not  his  demon- 
stration of  how  a  private  language 
cannot  exist.  England  is  the  home  of 
the  wayward  and  idiosyncratic,  of 
amiable  freaks,  lovable  rogues,  and 
charming  eccentrics.  It  is  no  surprise 
that  the  greatest  English  literary  bi- 
ography of  all,  James  Boswell's  life  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  takes  as  its  subject 
a  man  quirky  to  the  point  of  moder- 
ate insanity. 

The  fact  that  a  genre  may  be 
somewhat  overrated  does  not 
mean  that  it  cannot  give 
birth  to  some  resplendent  pieces  of 
work.  Restoration  tragedy  is  generally 
dull,  hut  there  are  some  fine  individ- 
ual specimens.  Eighteenth-century 
pastoral  verse  is  not  the  most  excit- 
ing kind  of  poetic  art  on  record,  yet 
it  threw  up  the  occasional  master- 
piece. The  same  goes  for  literary  bi- 


ography. The  maestros  of  the  form 
Saint  Augustine  on  himself,  Boswell 
on  |ohnson,  Fiona  McCarthy  on  By- 
ron or  William  Morns — are  able  to 
create  works  with  all  the  imaginative 
flair  and  substance  of  major  art. 
They  evoke  not  just  a  single  life  but 
the  climate  of  a  whole  age.  Richard 
Ellmann's  life  history  of  Yeats  is  a  vi- 
tal record  of  the  Irish  Literary  Re- 
vival, not  merely  an  account  of  the 
poet.  Richard  Holmes's  record  of 
Coleridge's  blighted  existence  tells 
us  about  Romanticism,  not  merely 
eridge's  drug  habit.  No  general 
history  of  the  early  Soviet  I  Inion 
could  dispense  with  Isaac  Deutsch 
er's  magisterial  biographies  of  Stalin 
and  Trotsky.  Claire  Tomalin's  own 
earlier  magnificent  biography  of 
Samuel  IVpys  is  a  sensitive  record  of 
late-seventeenth-century  England, 
not  just  an  account  of  the  great  di- 
arist himself. 

Biographers  edit  and  interpret  the 
facts,  but,  unlike  historical  novelists, 
they  cannot  alter  them.  Their  room 
for  creative  maneuver  is  notably  mea- 
ger. They  have  to  spend  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  time  recounting  facts 
about  their  subject  that  have  been 
sketched  a  hundred  times  before.  It  is 
carved  in  stone  that  Thomas  Hardy 
was  horn  in  Dorset  in  the  west  of 
England  in  1840,  of  a  mother  who 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  servant  and  a 
father  who  was  a  small-time  builder. 
(When  Hardy  was  invited  in  distin- 
guished old  age  to  inspect  a  new  col- 
lege building  in  Cambridge,  he  put 
his  hand  on  the  stone  and  smelled  it.) 
We  know  that  he  attended  local 
schools  and  was  articled  to  a  local  ar- 
chitect, then  worked  in  another  ar- 
chitect's office  in  London.  After  a  fal- 
tering start,  he  launched  the 
succession  of  novels  (some  of  them 
serialized  in  Harper's)  that  would 
bring  this  boy  from  darkest  Dorset 
into  the  company  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing, Alfred  Tennyson,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Henry  James,  and  a  glittering 
array  of  politicians  and  aristocrats. 

Hardy,  however,  was  a  kind  of  in- 
ternal emigre  within  the  Establish- 
ment, a  spiritual  fifth-columnist  who 
was  flattered  to  hobnob  with  a  set  of 
patricians  he  sometimes  secretly  de- 
spised. His  first  novel,  The  Poor  Man 
and  the  Lady,  was  turned  down  by 


publishers  who  deemed  it 
1\    SOC  lalist.  Proud  to  be    | 
dinner  by  some  Dorset  gen 
covered  that  the  butler  ser)cj 
at  table  was  the  father  of  c 
girl  he  had  once  flirted  wit  (| 
similar  experience  when 
lunch  ar  All  Souls  Colle 
ford.  The  senior  common 
ler  turned  out  to  be  a  Dubn 
whom  I  regularly  played  I 
in  a  pub  and  whose  day  I 
never  inquired  about.  Hef 
tired  tor  sinking  more  of  ij 
than  he  served.)  Hardy  an  h| 
Emma  ensconced  themselvil 
the  walls  of  Max  Gate,  the'd  f 
ly  cramped  home  near  DJ 
The  couple  steadily  grew  me  ! 
able  together:  the  uppity  fti  \ 
missed  her  husband's  familyd 
ants"  and   took   to   the  'ol 
suffrage  movement,  whiltfl 
chased  women  young  eno|j 
his  granddaughters  around  1 
try.  One  of  these,  Florence  \ 
became  the  second  Mrs.  H;l| 
Emma's  death.  Hardy  hirra 
buried  in  Westminster  Abb's 
Corner  in  1928,  having  l|j 
enough  to  attend  the  we 
Harold  Macmillan,  later  to  |l 
prime  minister  in  the  191 
prime  minister  of  the  day! 
Hardy's  funeral,  along  withli 
Kipling,  George  Bernard  Sh 
throng  of  other  celebriti 
George  V  and  the  Prince 
telegraphed  their  condoler*s 
lad  from  Dorchester  was  caw 
feet  first  as  one  of  the  Immonli 


There  is  a  well-est. 
myth  surrounding  li 
thor,  which  runs  si  te 
like  this:  Hardy  was  a  self-  lu 
man  who  struggled  his  way  p 
the  ranks  of  the  people  ar 
gloomily  fatalistic  novels  abdl 
a  timeless  peasant  society  wj 
undermined  by  urban  torct 
word  of  this  account  is  in  l:tl 
and  Hardy  commentators  at  la 
to  be  judged  by  how  effectivty 
demolish  it.  To  begin  witl  I 
was  not  of  the  common  peril* 
was  the  son  of  a  reasonably^ 
builder,  and,  after  attendin  a 
utable  high  school,  he  quali;c 
professional  architect.  Far  hi 
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-'  lght  (a  term  that  for  some 
3; il  English  critics  simply 
■t!  t  he  didn't  go  to  Oxford  or 
:  u  2),  he  received  a  better  ed- 
1 1  an  most  of  his  compatriots 

many  major  nineteenth- 
leN  Dvelists,  Hardy  sprang  nei- 
- 1  he  people  nor  the  patricians 
L  jjhe  lower  middle  class.  Most 
nor  characters  are  caught  be- 
■  ;  ,hing  social  worlds,  and  sev- 
--L  m  perish  in  the  struggle.  It  is 
jlo  aspire  beyond  their  imme- 
ri  ironments,  while  being  de- 
al 1  the  resources  available  to 
mem  altogether,  who  are  par- 
■  ulnerable  and  exposed.  This 
0  i  most  poignantly  illustrated  by 
[:j  e  characters:  Hardy,  though 
nililj  eral  rather  than  radical  in  his 
ie  M  a  special  sensitivity  to  the 
tj||  >vomen.  Again  and  again,  he 
n6j  J  his  writings  to  the  paradox  of 
j  I  who  is  superior  to  the  men 
iceijier  by  virtue  of  social  class 
Hibnsidered  inferior  to  them  on 
1!r.i'f  her  gender.  (Hardy  also  mar- 
yj'e  himself,  though  not  exor- 
lijlo.  As  the  English  say,  he  liked 
|losh.) 

o'|  had  his  eye  not  on  "peasants" 
:raftsmen,  carriers,  traders, 
lopkeepers,  skilled  rural  work- 
vomen,  like  Tess  Durbeyfield, 
e  received  a  decent  education 
far  from  being  idyllic  milk- 
he  predicament  of  this  de- 
ural  class,  marooned  between 
and  landowner,  spoke  elo- 
of  wider  social  contradictions, 
ie  class  to  which  Hardy  him- 
nged:  in  childhood  he  some- 
joke  the  local  dialect  at  home 
jj  etimes  standard  English.  What 
Jng  about  his  prose  is  how  it 
,  om  one  idiom  to  another.  It 
jit  farm  laborers  close  up  and 
fulling  the  camera  away  for  a 
jot,  frames  them  impersonally 
,  Olympian  distance.  This  is  a 
jjvho  ranges  from  speaking  of 
.esident  of  the  Immortals"  to 
,  ng  a  woman  as  having  "squir- 
)ured"  hair.  Hardy  was  close 
to  the  common  people  to  re- 
:  patronizing  stereotype  of  them 
els  and  country  bumpkins, 
sufficiently  remote  to  write 
hem  at  times  in  a  "high,"  ex- 


cessively self-conscious  literary  style. 
Tomalin  sees  the  ambiguity  very  well. 
She  is  also  right  to  point  out  that  his 
output  is  highly  uneven.  The  critic 
John  Bayley  has  noted  that  Hardy  of- 
ten allows  quite  incongruous  elements 
to  lie  together  in  his  fictions,  as  though 
each  were  innocently  unaware  of  the 
other's  presence.  He  can  swerve  in  the 
space  of  a  paragraph  from  social  real- 
ism to  homespun  philosophizing,  from 
poetic  cameo  to  dramatic  action.  He  is 
not  afraid  of  ideas,  as  most  English 
novels  are,  and  he  does  not  go  out  of 
his  way  to  make  them  sound  natural 
and  spontaneous.  According  to  Toma- 
lin,  the  eminent  Victorian  Leslie 
Stephen  solemnly  recorded  after  a  vis- 
it to  the  writer  that  they  spoke  of  "the- 
ologies decayed  and  defunct,  the  ori- 
gin of  things,  the  constitution  of 
matter,  the  unreality  of  time  and  kin- 
dred subjects."  And  that,  one  suspects, 
was  just  over  the  soup. 

Nor  is  Hardy  afraid  to  suggest  that 
tragedy  can  be  found  down  country 
lanes  as  well  as  in  palaces,  but  he  is 
also  tempted  to  dredge  up  some  rather 
creaky  literary  devices  in  order  to  im- 
bue his  low-born  protagonists  with 
heroic  status.  The  Return  of  the  Native, 
for  example,  is  full  of  rather  portentous 
imagery  from  ancient  Greek  tragedy, 
which  clashes  with  the  "low"  rural  life 
of  the  novel.  Such  methods  earned 
him  the  enormous  condescension  of 
his  social  superiors.  "The  good  little 
Thomas  Hardy,"  wrote  Henry  James, 
who  also  remarked  with  droll  patron- 
age that  the  sheep  and  the  dogs  were 
the  only  convincing  characters  in  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd.  Somerset 
Maugham  considered  that  Hardy  had 
"a  strange  look  of  the  soil,"  but  prob- 
ably thought  the  same  of  anyone  who 
lived  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the 
British  Museum. 

Hardy  did  not  write  about  peasants, 
for  the  excellent  reason  that  hardly 
any  existed  in  the  England  of  his  time. 
The  agrarian  enclosures  of  eighteenth- 
century  England  had  put  an  end  to 
that  precarious  class  of  self-employed 
small  farmers.  Farming  had  long  been 
a  capitalist,  profit-oriented  enterprise, 
and  the  changes  in  the  countryside 
that  Hardy  recorded,  by  no  means  al- 
ways nostalgically,  were  for  the  most 
part  the  result  of  internal  factors  rather 
than  the  impact  of  the  wicked  city.  In 
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Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  the  farm 
laborers  are  so  inept  they  cannot  even 
put  out  a  tire.  The  rural  England  of 
Hardy's  day  was  a  place  not  of  may- 
poles and  Morris  dancers  but  ot  pover- 
ty, falling  profits,  unemployment, 
uncertain  harvests,  cutthroat  overseas 
competition,  trade-union  militancy, 
the  loss  ot  traditional  skills,  and  the 
steady  hemorrhaging  ot  the  popula- 
tion to  the  industrial  towns.  Although 
Hardy  experiments  with  pastoral  forms 
and  traditional  rustic  scenarios,  he  is 
keenly  aware  ot  the  sweated  labor,  so- 
cial isolation,  and  economic  instabil- 
ity of  agricultural  England. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  Hardy  was  a 
fatalist,  a  charge  he  was  quick 
to  rebuff.  (He  described  him- 
self as  an  "evolutionary  meliorist.") 
He  was  not,  to  be  sure,  much  ot  a  rib- 
tickling  optimist  either.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  universe  was  sponta- 
neously on  our  side;  but  this  is  known 
as  realism,  not  pessimism.  Those  who 
come  a  cropper  in  his  fiction  tend  to 
do  so  because  they  fail  to  adapt  to  cir- 
cumstance or  are  trapped  between  as- 
piration and  frustration,  not  because 
they  are  the  victims  of  a  malevolent 
universe.  When  Sue  Bridehead  in  )ude 
the  Obscure,  seeing  her  children  dead, 
cries  out  that  we  must  submit  to  prov- 
idence, Jude  himself  ripostes  that  the 
cause  of  the  catastrophe  is  "man  and 
senseless  circumstance."  Blaming  fate 
is  far  too  convenient  an  excuse  for 
the  society  that  hounds  jude  to  his 
lonely  death. 

Claire  Tomalin  makes  the  usual  mis- 
take of  quoting  the  last  clause  ot  The 
Mayor  of  Casterbridge  as  evidence  of 
its  author's  perennial  pessimism,  but 
the  sentence  in  its  entirety  suggests 
just  the  opposite: 

And  in  being  forced  to  class  herself 
among  the  fortunate  she  did  not  cease 
to  wonder  at  the  persistence  of  the  un- 
foreseen, when  the  one  to  whom  such 
unbroken  tranquillity  had  been  accord- 
ed in  the  adult  stage  was  she  whose 
youth  had  seemed  to  teach  that  happi- 
ness was  but  the  occasional  episode  in  a 
general  drama  ot  pain. 

At  every  turn  in  his  novels,  Hardy  is 
aiming  to  demonstrate  how  things 
could  have  fallen  out  differently.  In- 
deed, it  is  those  characters  striking  ta- 
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talistic  postures  who  tend  to  come  to 
gi  ut.  What  seizes  1  [ardy's  imagination 
is  not  some  iron  determinism  hut  the 
irony  by  which  things  tail  to  chime,  the 
tragicomedy  ot  missed  opportunities 
,\\\k\  fatal  incongruities.  1  lis  is  a  Dar- 
winist world  ot  chance  and  contin- 
gency, not  one  ot  dire  necessity.  It 
1  lardy  was  an  atheist,  it  was  because  he 
did  not  think  the  universe  added  up  to 
an  integrated  scheme  any  more  than 
his  own  novels  did.  There  was  no  grand 
narrative  to  the  world,  just  a  web  ot 
mini-narratives  that  randomly  inter- 
sected. And  this  meant  that  some  hu- 
man damage  was  unavoidable. 

Hardy's  great  novels  are  not  resigned 
but  tragic,  a  very  different  state  ot  af- 
fairs. In  tact,  he  is  the  first  genuinely 
tragic  novelist  of  English  literature 
since  the  eighteenth-century  Samuel 
Richardson,  who  wrote  the  astonish- 
ingly anti-patriarchal  Clarissa.  On  the 
whole,  the  Victorians  preferred  their 
art  to  edify  rather  than  to  dispirit.  An 
era  badly  rattled  by  everything  from 
geological  revelations  of  the  unbiblical 
age  of  the  universe  to  the  threat  of  po- 
litical revolution  looked  to  its  literature 
tor  consolation,  not  subversion.  The 
function  of  art  was  to  generate  sweet- 
ness and  light,  not  to  breed  truculence 
and  disaffection.  The  later  Dickens 
and  George  Eliot  press  disenchant- 
ment as  tar  as  they  dare,  but  they  are 
constrained  even  so  to  pull  off  a  hap- 
py ending.  Novels  were  supposed  to 
end  with  marriage,  the  felicitous  dis- 
covery of  a  long-lost,  well-heeled  rel- 
ative, the  worsting  of  the  villains  and 
the  prospect  of  rosy-cheeked  grand- 
children, not  with  a  young  woman 
hanged  by  the  state  (Tess)  and  a  man 
on  his  deathbed  cursing  the  day  he 
was  horn  (Jude).  It  Hardy  proved  so 
offensive  to  his  audience,  it  was  not 
only  his  lack  of  religious  faith  that 
scandalized  them  ("the  village  atheist 
brooding  and  blaspheming  over  the 
village  idiot,"  as  G.  K.  Chesterton 
memorably  phrased  it),  or  even  his 
sexual  candor,  hut  his  refusal  to  offer 
anodyne  comfort. 

Jude  the  Obscure,  a  book  that  one 
English  bishop  threw  indignantly  into 
the  fire,  takes  a  cool  look  at  the  three 
main  ideological  institutions  of  Vic- 
torian England — education,  sexuali- 
ty, and  religion — and  concludes  that 
they  are  almost  entirely  worthless.  This 


is  a  work  that  pushes  literary 
the  very  brink,  and  one  thai 
ally  have  to  break  with  such 
together  to  be  able  to  am 
invisible  forces  that  lie  bene; 
himself  commented  that  t 
response  to  jude  cured  him 
writing  altogether,  turni 
poetry  instead.  But  it  is  dot 
a  writer  as  magnificent  as  H 
dons  his  trade  simply  on  a 
bad  reviews.  He  had  had, 
plenty  of  them  before.  Wha 
lows  Jude  the  Obscure  is  nc 
pi  letry  but  D.  H.  Lawrence's 
bow.  It  is  Lawrence,  as  m 
gathers  pace  throughout  Eu 
makes  the  break  beyond  rea 
it  is  Hardy  who  brings  the 
ltsh  heritage  of  classical  re; 
somber  close. 


: 
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ow  do  Tomalin 
square  up  to  these  is 
is  more  perceptive  th 
lin  about  Hardy's  in-betwe 
Pite  is  also  a  touch  more  pn 
with  ideas,  in  which  Toma 
largely  uninterested.  Both  aut 
rather  low  on  the  question  o 
falling  for  the  conventiona 
Although  Tomalin  writes  fim 
in  reading  the  young  Hare 
book  "you  can  watch  Hardy! 
lating  words,  entranced  by  tb 
their  sounds  and  richness, 
them  up  like  a  bee  storing  po 
ther  she  nor  Pite  has  much  to 
the  audacious  way  he  mixes 
seems  blithely  unconcerned] 
great  fetish  of  literary  art,  i| 
works  are  deliberately  loose  \ 
cious,  and  he  has  no  objectio; 
ing  up  the  narrative  for  a  whi 
some  self-conscious  set  piece.' 
is  right  to  see  that  the  nove 
of  quirky,  arresting  moments 
which  are  properly  indifferer, 
ism.  One  thinks  of  Jude  dn 
reciting  the  Nicene  Creed  iijj 
ford  pub,  Tess  stretching  out 
of  Stonehenge,  or  Sue  Brideh 
ing  from  the  bedroom  wind! 
cape  the  erotic  attention 
middle-aged  husband. 

Tomalin's  study  has  air 
lected  its  quota  of  admiring 
and  as  biographies  go,  this  o 
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Farm  Rd.  #180-281,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89131.  Online: 
www.shadowlane.com 


REAL  ESTATE 


Discover  Fearrincton 


An  Elegant  Country  Village 
near  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
www.fearrington.com 


SCHOOLS  &  EDUCATION 


H  <>  VI  I     I '  [(  A  [  N  I  N  t.     V  \  <-   K  \  (.  1   S 

As  seen  on  TV:    Nightline  and  Real  X-mes.  REVOLUTION- 
ARY MIMO-EMPOWERING  TECHNOLOGY  USED  BY  INTELLIGENCE 

agencies.  Increases  intuition  lOOOx.  Forecast 
personal/world /financial  future  events.  Perceive  any 
target  in  spacl/time.  Cooperative  remote  influencing. 
Taught  by  former  operative.  Thousands  satisfied  trainees 

worldwide.  (888)  748-8386 
Visit:  www.probabl  rfiiture.com 
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SKIN-CARE  PRODUCTS 


DR.    ALKAITIS    HOLISTIC    ORGANIC 
SKIN  FOOD  www.alkaitis.com 


SPIRITS  /  ALCOHOL 


TRAVEL  &  TOURISM 


Canoe  Canada's  Arctic 


Fty-m  canoe  tnps  on  the  remote  tundra  rivers  of  North  Amenca's 
last  great  wilderness.  Herds  of  caribou  &  muskoxen.  white 
wolves,  moose  and  grizzlies.  Warm,  and  summers. 
Wildlife  biologist  guide  Operating  since  1974 
Brochure  CANOE  ARCTIC  INC.  Box  130AE 
Fort  Smith.  NT.  XOE  OPO.  Canada  (867)  872-2308 

www.canoearctic.com 


n  Mmeiicii  5 
white  -4#» 

% 


SMALL  SHIPS,  FREIGHTERS,  Expeditions. 
Educational  Cruises.  Clippers,  River  Boats,  Barges. 
Deluxe.  Save  with  TravLtips  Association  Fares. 
(800)  872-8584,  info@travltips.com, 
www.travltips.com 

MATT  BARRETTS  GREECE  TRAVEL 
GUIDE:  www.greecetravel.com  Informative 
and  Entertaining. 

ARIA  TOURS  offers  inspired  travel  itineraries 
for  music,  art,  cuisine,  wine,  pastimes,  and  pur- 
suits. Take  one  of  our  tours  or  create  your 
own.  WESTMINSTER  DOG  SHOW  with  op- 
tional Met  operas  (February  9-I3,  2008); 
BRUGES,  BRUSSELS,  PARIS  (April  1 0-20,  2008) 
with  Bruges  Chocolate  Festival,  art  &  opera; 
TORONTO  SHAW,  STRATFORD  (May  23-30, 
2008)  with  ten  performances.  (866)  686- 1  288, 
info@ariatours.com,  www.ariatours.com 

"CLEAN  GREEN"   NEW  ZEALAND? 

Think  again.  Travelers  alert. 
www. stop  I  080poison.com 


TRAVEL / EDUCATION 


LEARN  JUST  ABOUT  ANY  LANGUAGE 
ABROAD — All  ages  and  levels,  homestay  or 
hotel,  one  week  to  several  months.  Also: 
volunteer/internships,  programs  for  professionals, 
families,  teens,  semester  abroad. 
www.amerispan.com  (800)  879-6640 


UPTON  TEAS 


Mi;t  W.«  rZ^A^miKir  » i.'i  ■!  f:W  -m  M  J.vn,'i  i  jx\ 


.  Upton 
Tea  Impoirts 

Purveyor  of  the  World's  Finest  Teas 

IOfin    T2/I     C117      Free  catalog  listing 
-0\)\J-Z5'i-0SZ/      over  360  varieties  of 
WWW.uptontea.com         garden-fresh,  loose  tea 

34A  Hayden  Rowe  St.  *  Hopklnton.  MA  01 748 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 


DATE  SMART/PARTY  SMART.  Join  the 
introduction  network  exclusively  for  graduates, 
students,  and  faculty  of  the  Ivies,  Seven  Sisters, 
Stanford,  U  of  Chicago,  and  others.  All  ages.  The  Right 
Stuff  (800)  988-5288  www.rightstuffdating.com 


Science  Connection  has  been  catalyzing  rela- 
tionships since  1991.  New  reagents  welcome. 
www.sciconnect.com 


EROTIC  CONVERSATION  with  older 
women!  What's  your  desire?  (888)  560-6453. 
www.DesiredConnections.com 


Alluring,  articulate  Tonya  Jone  Miller,  your 
charming  and  imaginative  aural  courtesan.  Incom- 
parable fantasy  roleplay  and  phone  companionship. 
(866)  739-9832  www.tonyajonemiller.com 
www.baycityblues.com 


EROTIC,  INTELLIGENT,  imaginative  conversation. 
Personal,  experienced,  and  discreet.  Julia: 
(617)661-3849 


Smart  &  Sexy  PHONE  CONVERSATION 

Uninhibited,  Unhurried,  Kinky  &  Fetish  Friendly. 
(800)  717-5499 


YOUR  SUBMISSIVE  FANTASIES  &  desires 
feed  my  passion  for  aural  erotica  MISTRESS  PAX- 
TON  (800)  959-EVIL  www.PhoneFemme.com 


NEUROTICA  Fantasy.  Fetish.  No  limits.  Provoca- 
tive talk  Discreet.  (888)  938-1004 


TAWNY  FORD.  Exquisitely  erotic  conversation. 

Live,  personal,  unhurried. 

(248)  615-1 300,  www.tawnyford.com 


YOUR  SECRET  IS  OUR  SECRET 

www.SecretsPhoneSex.com  (800)  344-2019 


Mature,  Intelligent  Conversation  Independently 
Operated.  Must  be  18+  www.greteleta.com 
(866)  454-3763 


PERSONALS  FROM  MEN 


Relaxivist,  activist,  Groucho-Marxist.  Grate- 
ful veteran  of  a  long  equal-partner  relationship.  Wid- 
ower seeking  another  EPR.  Affectionate  Africanist 
human-rights  worker  living  in  New  York  and  New 
Mexico.  Recently  spent  two  months  in  New  Orleans 
doing  Katrina-relief  work.  Co-authored  book  used 
as  text  in  African  studies  at  Harvard.  Now  writing 
book  on  Sabbath.  Occasionally  scribbles  limericks. 
Shall  we  laugh'  jeanlouisbour@yahoo.com  (917) 
930-1  190(212)  242-4984 


Disclaimer:  Harper's  Magazine  assumes  no  liability  for  the  content 
of  or  reply  to  any  personal  advertisement  The  advertiser  assumes 
complete  liability  for  the  content  of  and  all  replies  to  any 
advertisement  and  for  any  claims  made  against  Harper's  Magazine  as 
a  result  thereof  The  advertiser  agrees  to  indemnify  and  hold  Harp- 
er's Magazine  and  its  employees  harmless  from  all  costs,  expenses 
(including  reasonable  attorney  fees),  liabilities,  and  damages  result- 
ing from  or  caused  by  the  publication  placed  by  the  advertiser  or 
any  reply  to  any  such  advertisement- 


REVIEWS 

( Continued  from  page  92 


dire  and  finely  written.  P 
less  smooth,  more  edgy  ,n 
and  his  study  has  receive! 
attention.  Pite,  a  relativtj 
academic,  is  more  ready  01  I 
to  chance  his  arm,  whereal 
a  doyenne  of  literary  Londj 
ways  seemed  unwilling  to  ei 
opinion  at  odds  with  the  lid 
dom  ot  that  sphere.  Neitrj 
pher  adds  much  to  our  undcj 
ot  this  writer's  work,  whicl 
better,  since  it  has  for  so 
misread.  In  some  years'  time, 
dust  ot  these  studies  has  seti 
we  can  no  doubt  expect  a  fri 
ot  1  lardy  biographies  to  app< 
porting  the  same  immutable 
arranging  them  in  slightly 
patterns,  and  all  convinced  t, 
garded  the  universe  as  thel| 
work  ot  a  malicious  fate. 


November  Index  Sources 

1-4  Task  Force  134,  Multi-I 
Force-Iraq  (Baghdad);  5  Internal' 
ionization  for  Migration  in  Iraq  (f 
Jordan);  6  ABC  News-BBC-N 
(N.Y.C.);  7  Zogby  Internation 
N.Y.);  8  Office  of  the  Bronx  Di: 
rorney  (N.Y.C.);  9,10  MJ  Safety  3 
(Danvers,  Mass.);  11  National 
sion  on  Teaching  and  America 
(Washington);  12  Research  fo: 
(Philadelphia);    13    Project 
(Philadelphia);  14,15  AP-Ip 
(Washington);  16  National  Sciemt 
dation  (Arlington,  Va.);  17,18 
Media  Research  (N.Y.C.);  19  Pewl, 
Center  (Washington);  20,21  Los,! 
County  Commission  on  Human  R 
(Los  Angeles);  22,23  National  ( 
ence  of  State  Legislatures  (Washi 
24,25  International  Boundary  G- 
sion  (Washington);  26,27  Deutschi 
Securities  Inc.  (N.Y.C.);  28  Dan  1| 
gluck,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technolo 
lanta);  29  Environmental  Working! 
(Washington);  30  Yad  Tabenkin  (] 
Efal,  Israel);  31,32  Misrral  Air  (F| 
33  The  Evangelical  Men's  Church 
ball  League  (Swansea,  Mass.);  34,3 1 
da  Jean  Carpenter,  Brooklyn  College 
Brookfield,  Mass.);  36,37  Shannon,' 
George  Mason  University  (Fairfax, 
38  U.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety 
mission  (Bethesda,  Md.);  39,40  I 
Fields,  University  of  Oklahoma  HealrJ 
ences  Center  (Oklahoma  City). 
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PUZZLE 
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SjJLL  CIRCLE 

ylichardE.  Maltby  ]r. 

mf 

:so 
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I  -^  leven  diagram  entries  are  un- 
'P  d.  Together  they  compose  a  lit- 
y  group,  the  designation  and 
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ce  of  the  group,  and  the  author  associated  with  it.  One  of  the  elements  in  the  group  is  two  words  long.  These  two  words  are 
•red  separately  but  can  be  located  because  they  cross  each  other. 

■ix  answers  are  capitalized  words.  One  is  a  common  foreign  word.  As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its 
tion.  The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  79. 
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Matches  are  often  made  with  these  lookers,  traditionally  4- 
(8) 

Dolphin  of  gold  for  Louis  XIV:  trouble  (6)  5. 

"They  suck  up  liquid" — p.s.  NYC  has  to  (10)  6. 

Place  in  France  to  lose  sounds  (8)  7. 

Queen,  has-been,  nameless  (3)  8. 

Being  a  nonstarter,  flies  off,  lands  in  French  waters  (4)  9. 
Get  together,  circle  back  (4) 

Raiser's  out  of  range  ( 7 )  11. 

They  might  give  you  bad  ideas!  (5)  14. 

Turner  who  was  black  comes  back  less  so!  (3)  15. 

Ivy  leaves  entwined  so  as  not  to  be  straight  (9)  16. 

Our  times  are  retro!  (3)  17. 

Released  from  crimes  (about  504),  one  is  tending  to  18. 

commit  more!  (10)  20. 

State  in  which  crazy  shouter  is  decapitated  (4)  21. 

Tailor  making  practical  use  of  piping  ?  ( 5 )  23. 

26. 

More  than  doubles  peristaltic  disorders  (11)  29. 

Subsequently  ripping  the  head  off  a  chicken  ( 3 )  30. 

Word  that  first  comes  to  mind  in  choosing  excellent  3 1 . 

English  all  over  New  York  (4)  33. 


Word  that  suggests  one  in  Delaware  going  north  to 

Connecticut  (5) 

Word  for  single  that  turns  up  as  compound  (4) 

Word  that  appears  when  teddy  bear  isn't  soft?  Or  is!  (3) 

Fight  material  deterioration  (4) 

It's  said  to  be  primary  source  of  horsehair  (4) 

After  finishing  off  Spain  and  Prado,  the  rest  of  Madrid 

is  endless  and  supremely  intrusive  (7) 

Coddles  rowdy,  gets  reprimanded  (7) 

Sketch  in  too  much?  Or  take  out  too  much!  (8) 

Pulled  up  to  side  ground  beneath  hospital  (7) 

Transport  with  an  endless  kiss  (3) 

Less  vice  cured  blisters  (8) 

Nothing  in  the  list  makes  you  cock-of-the-walk  (7) 

Types  that  come  from  three  directions  (3) 

Suppose  you  hear  buzzer  go  off  (7) 

Is  afflicted  with  laughs  (3) 

Sours  on  traveling  in  a  huge  country  for  starters  ( 5 ) 

Song  coming  from  the  center  of  a  spinning  rope  (4) 

Can  planes  from  Japan  take  one  in  (4) 

Heroine's  name  in  The  Sound  of  Music  (4) 

Military  might,  without  finishing,  upset  the  Froi 


>OnteSt  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Full  Circle,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
3012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  hy  November  8. 
enders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will 
;  printed  in  the  January  issue.  Winners  of  the  September  puzzle,  "ABECEDARIAN  JIGSAW,"  are  Barbara  and  P.  K.  Ackermann,  Cam- 
ridge,  Massachusetts;  Gentry  Lovett,  Pacific  Palisades,  California;  and  Phil  Porter,  Coralville,  Iowa. 
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FINDINGS 


S, 


LJcientists  announced  that  conservatives  and  liber- 
als have  different  patterns  of  neuronal  impulses  when 
confronted  with  unexpected  circumstances.  Self- 
described  conservatives  pressed  the  wrong  button  in 
response  to  a  new  stimulus  47  percent  of  the  time, 
whereas  avowed  liberals  had  a  ^7  percent  error  rate; 
liberals  had  double  the  activity  of  conservatives  in 
the  anterior  cingulate  cortex,  a  deep  region  ot  the 
brain  that  helps  people  recognize  "no-go"  situations, 
but  the  study's  authors  emphasized  that  the  results  do 
not  mean  that  liberals  are  smarter  or  better  than  con- 
servatives. Sperm  cells  carrying  the  mutation  for 
Apert  syndrome — an  abnormal  formation  of  the 
skull,  ringers,  and  toes — are  unusually  common,  sci- 
entists theorized,  because  the  cells  that  make  such 
mutant  sperm  are  unusually  selfish  and  competitive. 
Agricultural  scientists,  concerned  about  shortages  of 
illegal  farmhands,  were  working  to  develop  viable  ro- 
botic alternatives  for  picking  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
scientists  found  that  increased  ethnic  diversity  leads 
to  higher  levels  of  social  distrust. 


A 


new  study  concluded  that  the  first  kiss  can  be 
decisive  in  a  new  relationship;  the  research  also 
showed  that  women  place  a  greater  emphasis  on  kiss- 
es, using  them  to  assess  their  partners  and  test  the  re- 
lationship, whereas  men,  who  in  general  prefer  wet 
tongue  kisses,  are  less  worried  about  kiss  quality  and 
are  thus  more  willing  to  have  sex  with  someone  with- 
out kissing.  Researchers  in  Indiana  concluded  from  a 
study  of  speed-dating  behavior  that  men  tend  to  seek 
beauty  in  a  mate  and  that  women  look  tor  signs  of  ti- 
nancial  security.  A  study  found  that  a  third  of  women 


who  meet  men  online  have  sex  on  the  first  da 
those  women,  75  percent  did  not  use  condoms 
entists  discovered  that  modern  women  are  exce 
hunter-gatherers  and  are  better  than  men  at  rerr 
bering  the  location  ot  foods  in  a  supermarket.  Sti] 
found  that  women  are  more  likely  to  prefer  the  d 
pink,  that  live-in  boyfriends  are  more  likely  t] 
married  men  to  do  housework,  and  that  some  fer| 
beetles  have  sex  simply  because  they're  thirsty 
the  males  produce  large  ejaculates,  sometimes  10 
cent  of  their  body  weight.  Scientists  confirr 
that  old  people  still  have  sex. 


i 


R 


researchers  at  Harvard  came  up  with  a  techni 
for  creating  "muscular  thin  films,"  elastic  poly! 
sheets  coated  with  living  muscle;  applying  electriJ 
to  the  films  can  make  them  bend,  roll  up,  and  wig 
One  device  made  from  the  material,  a  simple  trian 
lar  sheet,  was  able  to  swim  by  undulating  one  con 
another  was  able  to  push  itself  along  by  expand 
and  contracting  a  single  leg.  The  British  governrw 
approved  the  creation  of  human-animal  hybrid  e! 
bryos  made  by  injecting  human  DNA  into  empty  a 
mal  egg-cells.  A  lake  in  Alaska  was  observed  to 
boiling  with  methane,  and  gray  whales  were  reportel 
ly  starving  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Scientists  used  a  sp 
cial  breed  of  transgenic  mouse  to  show  that  neurd 
in  the  basolateral  amygdala  that  were  activated  di 
ing  "tear  conditioning"  are  also  used  in  memory 
trieval.  The  researchers  said  they  used  fear  in  th 
experiment  because  they  don't  know  whether  mi>| 
experience  joy  hut  they  definitely  feel  fear.  A  salmc 
couple  gave  birth  to  a  trout. 


Photograph  from  A  Calm  Blind  Sight  scries,  by  Tang  HaiTao 
Courtesy  LEE  Ka-sing  Gallery ,  Toronto 
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„N  vesplendenf  „0^ 


says  THE  NEW  YORKER, 
of  a  man  torn  between  his  awe-inspiring  heritage 
and  the  siren  song  of  modernity 

M .  G .  Vassan  j  i 


e/ 


FHE  ASSASSIN'S 

SONG 


haunting  [and]  complex  drama 

that  interweaves  history,  religion  and  politics  with 

a  vibrant  personal  story" 
— Timothy  Peters,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


//' 


Vassanji  writes  with 
bedazzling  charm  and  shrewd  insight. 

— Donna  Seaman,  Booklist 


"He  beautifully  renders 

the  struggle  between 

the  spiritual  and  the  secular. 

— Lauren  Bufferd,  BookPage 


tf 


"He  is  first  and  foremost 
a  storyteller." 

-Rabindranath  Maharaj,  Washington  Post 


44 


A  richly  imagined  novel" 

— Kirkus  Reviews 

"Deeply  affecting" 

— Laila  Lalami,  Chicago  Tribune 


"1 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  STORY: 

In  western  India,  in  the  1960s, 
a  young  man  raised  to  succeed 
his  father  as  hereditary  lord  of  a 
Medieval  Sufi  shrine  yearns  to 
be  ordinary,  and  is  mesmerized 
by  the  promises  of  the  far  away 
20th-century  world. 

Having  secretly  applied  for  a 
scholarship  to  Harvard,  he's 
catapulted  into  a  life-changing 
adventure — a  journey  that  pulls 
him  back  after  30  years  to  his 
now  ravaged  homeland  and  the 
riddle  of  his  heritage. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
THE  IN-BETWEEN  WORLD  OF  VIKRAM  LALL 
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FUEL  EFFICIENCY 


Gas-friendly  to  gas-free, 


The  environment  and  your  commute.  Can't  we  all  just  get  along?  Making  a  difference  in  our  environment  is  a;ii| 

as  driving  a  more  fuel-efficient  vehicle.  That's  why  Chevy'"  currently  offers  eight  2007  models  that  get  an  epa  e 

30  mpc  highway  or  better*  Aveo®  Sedan,  Aveo5,  Cobaltf  HHR?  and  select  models  of  lmpala!| 

Malibu  Maxxf  and  Monte  Carlo0  all  fall  into  the  30  mpg  or  better  club.  But  it's  not  just  at 

Chevy  Silverado®  offers  the  best  V8  fuel  economy  of  any  full-size  pickup!  And  the  full-si2 

SUV  has  better  standard  highway  fuel  economy  than  12  smaller  SUVs**  New  technology  like 

Active  Fuel  Management "        Active  Fuel  Management"  has  played  a  major  role  in  achieving  greater  fuel  economy.  Act 
seamlessly  deactivates  four 

of  the  eight  cylinders  when        Management"  deactivates  half  the  engine  cylinders  when  they  are  not  needed  and  sea| 
extra  power  is  not  necessary. 

reactivates  them  when  you  need  the  extra  power.  And  there's  more.  In  2008,  every  Chevy  i 

i*  i**V     ton  truck,  and  SUV  will  be  equipped  with  a  Tire  Pressure  Monitor  that  automatically  alerts  yrj 

#       your  tire  pressure  is  low.  Properly  inflated  tires  can  improve  gas  mileage  by  up  to  3%.n  A  littl 

but  if  everyone  in  the  U.S.  had  properly  inflated  tires,  we  could  save  millions  of  gallons  of  g'| 

year.  Do  more.  Use  less.  Find  out  how  at  chevy.com      /\ty  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 


vitt>  available ! 
*est  MPC,  21' limy,  tl  Source  fLieletoiioniy.gov  All  claims  exclude  other  CM  vehicles  0  '2007  CM  Corp  Buckle  up,  Amnic. 
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THE  BLACK  BOX 

Inside  Iraq's  Oil  Machine 
By  Luke  Mitchell 

OF  MEN  AND  MICE 

How  a  Twenty-Gram  Rodent  Conquered  the  World  of  Science 
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Aftermath 

Naomi  Klein's  theory  about  the 
economy  of  catastrophe  falls  apart  in 
her  reporting  on  post-Katrina  New 
Orleans  public  charter  schools  ["Dis- 
aster Capitalism,"  Essay,  October]. 
Charter  schools  existed  in  New  Or- 
leans before  the  flood.  When  disaster 
struck,  educators,  not  contractors, 
used  the  charter  process  to  get  their 
schools  reopened,  after  the  Orleans 
Parish  School  Board  announced  that 
it  would  not  resurrect  the  city's 
school  system  for  that  school  year. 
The  ensuing  state  takeover  envi- 
sioned using  chartering  authority  to 
create  a  larger  system  of  independent 
public  schools.  But  because  state  offi- 
cials took  the  judicious  step  of  creat- 
ing a  rigorous  process  for  approving 
new  charter  operators,  the  supply  of 
charters  could  not  accommodate  the 
large  numbers  of  students  who  re- 
turned to  the  city.  Hence,  the  state 
found  itself  hastily  opening  and  run- 
ning its  own  Recovery  District 
schools.  The  district's  new  superin- 
tendent, Paul  Vallas,  is  moving 
quickly  to  create  an  effective  man- 
agement structure  for  these 
schools — while  also  supporting  a  vi- 
tal role  for  charters. 


Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Please  address  mail  to  Letters,  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  Neu»  York,  N.Y. 
10012,  or  email  us  at  letters@harpers.org. 
Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  he  published,  and 
all  letters  are  subject  to  editing.  Volume  pre- 
cludes individual  acknowledgment. 
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Klein  implies  that  public* 
schools  in  New  Orleans  are  ; 
gated  educational  commu 
schooling  the  city's  elite.  To 
trary,  they  are  open  to  all  and  t 
same,  mostly  disadvantaged,  ^ 
American  student  population 
public  schools.  "Capitalism"? 
it  managers  are  nmning  just  thi 
eighty-one  schools  current 
"Boutique  charters"?  Many  oft 
ters  are  the  very  same  public  $ 
that  operated  pre-Katrina,  b 
empowered  with  authority  to  r 
decisions  at  the  school  site. 

More  than  50  percent  of  f 
leans  public  schools  are  noj 
tered — and  they  have  made  a 
ing  learning  gains  in  the  first 
of  state  testing  with  kids  who  • 
ging  academically  even  before 
ma  of  the  flood.  That  is  the  sin 
important  fact  in  the  New 
school  story,  and  Klein  shot 
reported  it. 

Nelson  Smith 

President 

National  Alliance  for  Public 

Charter  Schools 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Naomi  Klein  responds : 

1  never  claimed  that  there 
charter  schools  in  New  Orle 
fore  the  levees  broke.  I  argu 
the  disaster  was  seized  upon! 
Bush  Administration  and  it 
tank  ideologues  to  ram  throi 
of  their  pet  policies. 
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?  the  noise  around  you,  so  your  music  sounds  even 
;ural.  And  when  you're  not  listening  to  music,  you 
:h  the  audio  cord  and  still  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Bose 
Juction. 

ose  your  favorite  style:  the  on-ear  QC3  headphones  or 
id-ear  QC2  headphones.  And  discover  the  unmatched 
tion  of  noise  reduction,  audio  performance  and 
able  fit  provided  by  Bose  QuietComfort  headphones. 
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>ise.  We  originally  engineered  these  headphones  to 
ne  engine  roar  on  airplanes,  and  that's  where  you'll 
■  most  dramatic  difference.  But  people  soon  started 
s  how  they  were  using  them  in  other  places,  from 
er  trains  to  homes,  even  to  reduce  distractions  at 
:e.  As  Ultimate  Mobility  magazine  reports,  "Bose's 
ducing  QuietComfort  headphones  have  been  the 
.ndard  for  years." 


Purchase  any 
QuietComfort  head- 
phone by  January  31, 
2008,  and  receive  $50 
toward  an  additional  _ 
Bose  product  purchased 
at  the  same  time.* 


music.  These   are   our 
unding     headphones, 
'licate  nuances,  like  the 
of  a  flute,  are  more  dis- 
ld  natural.  Writing  about 
2  headphones,  Travel  +  Leisure 
refs,  "Forget  'concertlike'  comparisons; 
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with  the  noise  reduction  pro- 
vided by  the  QuietComfort 
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headphones.  From  Bose,  the 
most  respected  name  in  sound. 
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The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
According  to  the  United  Teachers 
ol  New  Orleans,  before  the  flood 
there  were  at  most  seven  public 
charter  schools  in  the  city.  Today, 
according  to  Smith,  there  are 
eighty-one. 

Charter-school  advocates  sell 
their  model  by  insisting  that  be- 
cause those  schools  are  driven  by 
parents   and   teachers,    they   are 
more  accountable.  New  Orleans 
makes  a  mockery  of  this  claim.  The 
tirst  conversion  of  a  public  school 
to  a  charter  school   took  place  on 
September  15,  2005,  with  much  of 
the  city  still  under  water,   fust 
weeks  later,  Governor  Kathleen 
Blanco   waived   the   laws   that   re- 
quired approval  from  parents  and 
teachers  in  these  conversions. 
At   the  end   of  March   2006,   all 
4,000  public-school  teachers  were 
tired.  Some  of  the  younger  teachers 
were   rehired   by  the  charters,   at 
reduced  salaries  with   less  or  no 
job  security. 

Smith  wants  me  to  report  on  the 
"astonishing  learning  gains"  in  the 


charier  schools,  claiming  it  is  "the 
single  most  important  tad"  in  this 
-'on.  It  certainly  is  important  foi 
'he  nation. il  charter-school  move- 
ment that  he  represents.  After  all, 
the  New  Orleans  school  system  has 
been  deliberately  rebuilt  to  he  the 
movement's  laboratory,  a  showcase 
to  sell  charter  schools  to  the  rest  of 
'he  state  ,md  the  country.  According 
to  a  study  being  touted  by  the 
Hoover  Institution,  "Katrma  accom- 
plished in  ,i  day. ..what  Louisiana 
school  reformers  couldn't  do  after 
years  of  trying." 

The  problem  with  this  experi- 
ment is  that  the  results  were  rigged 
from  the  s,;,rt.  Not  only  do  charter 
schools  often  cherry-pick  the  best 
students;  one  month  after  the  lev- 
ees broke,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  committed  $20.9  mil- 
lion to  charter  schools  m  New  Or- 
leans. Public  schools  have  not 
been  so  blessed.  Here  is  an  account 
by  Times-Picayune  reporter  Darran 
Simon  about  how  the  experiment's 
results  .ire  being  skewed:  "The 
[state-run]     Recovery     District 


schools  faced  obstacles  |L 
not.  The  charters,  fo  j, 
were  allowed  to  limit  t 
ments,  while  the  RecoX 
schools  took   in  ,i  stead  s 
late  arriving  students,  . 
experienced   trauma     v 
with  Katrma.  Charters  I  e 
cis  111 1 ic  h  sooner  as  wel 
the  talent  pool.  The  Reeve 
trie  t   administration,  1^;,, 
scrambled  to  nil  dassrol 
I -ist    minute,  <.  reating  t 
school  chaos." 

In  national  studies,  tl   , 
school  movement   has 
prove  that  its  students  cj 
their  public-school  cou 
In  New  Orleans,  howevi 
Milts  will  no  doubt   be  n 
friendly  to  advocates  lik 
These  orchestrated  raiafi 
public  sphere  in  the  wake 
strophic  events  are  precise 
mean  by  "disaster  capitali 
for  this  barbaric  process 
tor  creative  educationa 
tives— th.it  today's  New 
stands  as  a  living  laborator 


e 


rr 


Secret 

)ent  sixteen  years  in  pub- 
I  on  and  nonprofit  organ  i- 
■  I  was  dismayed  when  I 
ictober  letters  in  response 
.  m  Kozol's  August  Note- 
he  Big  Enchilada."  Of 
any  readers  of  Harper's 
formally  educated  and 
minded,  would  bash  Ko- 
icking  their  bubble.  No- 
uses or  advocates  charter, 
ity,"  or  privatized  schools 
admit  the  dirty  secret 
lave  known  for  years:  the 
olved  parents  with  the 
purees  are  taking  them- 
id  their  children  out  of 
I  c-school  system,  pooling 
it|  sources,  and  separating 
|  es  from  unpleasant  corn- 
sues. 

:ol  notes,  sometime  during 
thirty  years,  the  public- 
m  system  derailed  into 
rs,  each  promising  a  simple 
)lete  solution  to  the  com- 
.blems  of  learning.  Why 
t  people  want  to  believe 
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that  charter  schools  are  a  neutral 
solution  and  corporations  are  a  vi- 
able option  (despite  contrary  evi- 
dence in  Philadelphia  and  New  Or- 
leans) for  the  complicated,  creative 
work  of  education?  If  we  as  a  society 
support  democracy,  we  must,  as  Ko- 
zol  believes,  provide  a  full  participa- 
tory public-education  system  in 
which  our  citizens  can  learn  and 
grow  together. 

Despite  the  good  intentions  in 
each  letter,  I  disagree  with  all  of 
them.  Each  is  based  on  a  delusion. 
Geoffrey  Hall  believes  our  current 
politicians  have  the  will  to  ban  for- 
profit  EMOs  (when  they  can't  even 
control  private  contractors  in  Iraq  or 
on  the  Gulf  Coast)  and  that  taxpay- 
ers will  allow  flat  rates  of  school 
funding  (an  idea  promoted  for  twen- 
ty years  to  no  avail).  Stuart  Mar- 
gulies  seems  not  to  know  the  statisti- 
cal research  on  EMOs  or  the  reality 
of  using  profit  margins  to  determine 
services  for  children.  Paul  Stephens 
promotes  the  ideas  of  Thomas  Paine 
and  Adam  Smith,  who  wrote  at  a 
time  when  the  education  system  pri- 


marily served  boys  of  certain  mean  , 
as  the  basis  for  a  twenty-first-century 
system.  And  Tunya  Audain  believes 
we  can  create  a  society  in  which  all 
parents  have  the  same  effectiveness 
in  maneuvering  through  political 
and  educational  bureaucracies— 
despite  centuries  of  poverty,  migra- 
tion, and  discrimination.  That  is.  in- 
deed, a  valued  goal,  but  often  we 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  the  con- 
stant, ongoing  struggle  to  reach  it. 

Aimee  Loiselle 
St.  Paul 

Running  Amok 

In  his  October  Notebook,  "Spe- 
cific Suggestion:  General  Strike," 
Garret  Keizer  correctly  labels  as 
"retro"  his  incitement  to  mass 
protest  by  general  strike  on  the  up- 
coming Election  Day  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  Bush-Cheney 
Administration.  Regressive  to  pre- 
Constitution  times,  I'd  say.  We  al- 
ready have  a  mechanism:  impeach- 
ment. Demonstrations  are  a  valid 
way  to  get  the  attention  of  Con- 


It  is  what  makes  people,  places  and  things  squeaky 
clean  and  springtime  fresh.  It  is  chemistry. 


lents 
I  Americ 

( ,'er- 

t  do- 

iltation  with- 

cicing    the    lost 

chat  is  true  tor 

ut  t.ir  more  Americans 

ery  day  to  do  the  work 

equires  of  us.  How  is 

Jen  another  that  value 

I  tor  America,  or  any  better 

than  an  email  to  a  senator?  Keizer's 

est  proposal  is  reminiscent  of 

rabid  socialists  heaving  Molotov 

tails.  We  all  know  how  well 

that  turned  out. 

/.  Denning 
La  Jolla,  Calif. 


1  wa-  invigorated  when  1  read 
Garret  Keizer's  call  to  action,  but  1 
also  found  myself  lumped  in  with 
the  demographic  that  he  detail-, 
the  one  that  a-k-  itself,  "What  good 


will  all  this  do."'  1  remember  when  a 
restaurant  manager  tor  whom  1  used 
to  work  quipped,  "In  the  Sixtie-  we 
had  quite  a  bit  to  fight  tor,  and  we 
acted.  But  we  had  leader-.  Where 
are  your  leader-  now.1"  Although 
many  American-  know  things  are 
not  right,  we  have  little  guidance. 
neral  -trike  i-  a  good  idea,  but 
until  there  are  real  leader-,  we  will 
remain  cattle  run  amok  in  the  pas- 
ture. Regardless,  1  thank  Keizer  tor 
hi-  word-. 

Tyler  Jenich 
Lo-  Angeles 


Briivj  the  Ruckus 

A-  a  former  camper  and  a  current 
outdoor  schools  coordinator  tor  the 
YMCA,  1  have  -een  the  ways  sum- 
mer camp  ha-  evolved.  In  hi-  Sep- 
tember memoir.  "The  Summer  ot 
Our  Discontent,"  Rich  Cohen  cor- 
rectly  note-  that  camp-  have  become 
large  businesses  that  cater  to  the  will- 
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We  saved  some  of  our  best  ideas  for  a  rainy  day. 


and  whim-  ot  parent-.  Th 
camp  remain-  pel  - 
tjroup  development,  but  a- 
expectation-  have  n 
camp  experience  Cohen  so 
ly  evokes  ha-  been  hampere 

Ultimately,  k 
cause  the  summer  vields  i 
they  will  recall  thn 
lives.  1  was  tilled  with  r 
while  reading  Cohen 
thought  back  to  all  thos 
when  my  hunkmate-  and 
out  and  created  some  rucku 

Matt  Buff  en 
Canmore,  Alberta 
Canada 
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NOTEBOOK 

Hot  Air  Gods 
B)>  Curtis  White 


\ 

h  nost  bewildering  and  yet  re- 
Ujesture  of  a  truly  fundamen- 
cirican  theology  takes  place 
1  individual  stands  forth  and 
Is,  "This  is  my  belief."  Mak- 

1  a  simple  and  familiar  state- 
Iiplies  at  least  three  unpor- 

2  ngs.  First,  it  implies  that  I 
I  ight  to  my  belief.  Whether 
I  it  is  God-given,  one  of  the 
■nature,  or  simply  something 
ligled  politically  out  of  the 
■  of  constitution-making,  it  is 
ling  we  believe  we  have.  Sec- 
I  statement  carries  with  it  the 
I.tion  that  you  ought  to  re- 
ly belief,  or  at  least  my  right 
Iven  if  my  belief  makes  no 
|>  you  at  all.  Third,  and  most 
I  nt,  my  belief  doesn't  have  to 
Imse  in  order  to  carry  legiti- 
|3n  the  basis  of  this  belief  I 
I  y  will  claim  the  right  to  order 
li  life  but  also  will  feel  free, 
.c|t  embarrassment,  to  enforce 
B  ief  universally  through  the 
In  of  politicians  and  through 
■nsorship  of  legislation,  as  the 
I  over  abortion,  evolution,  gay 
I;e,  and  school  prayer  illustrate 
wclearly. 

I;essful  though  efforts  to  en- 
I  private  belief  in  public  policy 
lleen  in  certain  regions  of  the 
li  States,  in  the  larger  frame  of 
ial  life  such  orthodoxies  have 
■are  and  very  little  past.  What 
I  in  our  national  spectacle  is 
luralistic  assumption  that  you 
II.  right  to  your  cockeyed  belief 
liat  it  is  something  I  am  com- 
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Whtte's  most  recent  book  is  The 
if  Disobedience. 


pelled  to  respect  and  even  admire  in 
you,  even  though  what  you  believe 
may  have  very  little  to  do  with  what 
I  believe.  Yahweh  and  Baal — my 
God  and  yours — stroll  arm-in-arm, 
as  if  to  do  so  were  the  model  of 
virtue  itself. 

What  we  require  of  belief  is  not 
that  it  make  sense  but  that  it  be  sin- 
cere. This  is  so  even  for  our  more  sec- 
ular convictions.  Recently,  for  exam- 
ple, National  Public  Radio  revived 
Edward  R.  Murrow's  "This  I  Believe" 
program,  thus  driving  the  idea  of  be- 
lief to  its  trite  extreme.  Here  we  can 
learn  that  belief  is  about  the  little 
things  in  life,  like  Jell-O.  Colin  Pow- 
ell, waxing  banal,  tells  us  that  Amer- 
ica is  an  immigrant  country  and  a 
land  of  opportunity.  Clearly,  this  is 
not  the  spirituality  of  a  centralized 
orthodoxy.  It  is  a  sort  of  workshop 
spirituality  that  you  can  get  with  a 
cereal-box  top  and  five  dollars.  And 
yet  in  our  culture,  to  suggest  that 
such  belief  is  not  deserving  of  respect 
makes  people^ anxious,  an  anxiety 
that  expresses  itself  in  the  desperate 
sincerity  with  which  we  deliver  life's 
little  lessons.  This  sincerity  is  surely 
one  part  ardor,  but  it  is  also  a  warn- 
ing. It  says,  "I've  invested  a  lot  of 
emotional  energy  in  this  belief,  and 
in  a  way  I've  staked  the  credibility  of 
my  life  on  it.  So  if  you  ridicule  it,  you 
can  expect  a  fight." 

There  is  an  obvious  problem  with 
this  form  of  spirituality:  it  takes  place 
in  isolation.  Each  of  us  sits  at  our  com- 
puter terminal  tapping  out  our  con- 
victions. It's  as  if  we  were  each  our 
own  foreign  country  and  we  wanted 
to  know  what  the  people  in  the  land 
of  Ken  or  Brenda  or  Eduardo  believe. 


How  quaint  their  curious  customs! 
How  fascinating  their  rituals! 

Consequently,  it's  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  our  truest 
belief  is  the  credo  of  heresy  itself.  It  is 
heresy  without  an  orthodoxy.  It  is 
heresy  as  an  orthodoxy.  The  entitle- 
ment to  belief  is  the  right  of  each  to 
his  own  heresy.  Religious  freedom 
has  come  to  this:  where  everyone  is 
free  to  believe  whatever  she  likes, 
there  is  no  real  shared  conviction  at 
all,  and  hence  no  church  and  cer- 
tainly no  community.  Strangely,  our 
freedom  to  believe  has  achieved  the 
condition  that  Nietzsche  called  ni- 
hilism, but  by  a  route  he  never  imag- 
ined. For  Nietzsche,  European  ni- 
hilism was  the  failure  of  any  form  of 
belief  (a  condition  that  church  at- 
tendance in  Europe  presently  testifies 
to).  But  American  nihilism  is  some- 
thing different.  Our  nihilism  is  our 
capacity  to  believe  in  everything  and 
anything  all  at  once.  It's  all  good! 

Ultimately,  our  beliefs  become 
just  another  form  of  what  the  media 
call  "content."  A  book  is  a  sales  unit. 
What's  in  the  book  is  content, 
which  is  a  matter  of  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  the  people  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  moving  product.  Our  religious 
content  soon  becomes  indistinguish- 
able from  our  financial  content  and 
our  entertainment  content  and  oui 
sports  content,  just  as  the  •  : 
your  local  newspaper  attesi 
belief  becomes  a  culture-commodity. 
We  shop  among  competing  options 
for  belief. 

Once  reduced  to  the  status  oi  a  com- 
modity, our  ai  i  -  >es,  do-it-your- 
self S]  iritualiq              have  very  rnu 
t0  ,.,',,  aboul  the  more  directly  nihilis- 
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tic  conviction  thai  we  should  all  be 
fre<  to  do  whatever  we  like  .is  well, 
each  >il  us  pursuing  our  right  to  our 
isolated  happinesses.  Worse  yet:  for 
ih.it  form  ot  legal  individual  known 
as  the  corporation,  the  pursuit  ol  hap 
piness  can  mean  fishing  with  factory 
trawlers,  i  lear  c  utt  ing  forests,  and 
spreading  toxins  across  the  country 
side  with  all  the  zeal  ol  a  child  sprin- 
kling candies  on  a  cupcake. 

In  short,  the  best  spiritual  envi- 
ronment tor  tree-market  corporate 
malfeasance  is  one  that  is  .is  anar- 
chic as  its  own  loi  in  ot  n  onoinu 
reason.  Alter  all,  we  are  not  anus 
tomed  to  saying  "no"  to  anyone  who 
proceeds  in  sincerity,  and  oh  hov  is 
corporate  capitalism  ever  sincere.  So 
we  are  called  upon  to  respect  the 
businessman's  right  to  pursue  Ins 
company's  "happiness"  just  as  we  are 
called  upon  to  respect  all  tonus  ol 
personal  belief.  Ken  and  his  personal 

1 1  mvi(  i  ions  out  in  ( )maha  have  \  civ 
little  to  say  about  the  convictions  ol 
Monsanto  even  it  he  is  fated  to  die 

from  their  expression. 

As  |ean-Paul  Sartre  understood,  the 
.sincerity  ol  belief  is  mostly  about  the 
anxiety  that  one  may  not  be  what  one 
thinks  one  is.  "1  am  a  C  Christian,"  some- 
one says,  eyeing  uneasily  all  those  oth- 
ers, other  Christians  especially,  who 
plainly  think  something  very  different 
from  what  he  thinks.  As  Sartre  argued, 
"every  belief  is  a  belief  that  falls  short," 
which  is  also  a  way  ol  saying  that  each 
ot  the  little  affirmations  ot  personal  be- 
lief that  are  so  common  in  our  culture 
are  unwitting  confessions  ,  it  despair. 
But  it  is  exactly  this  despair  that 
dares  not  speak  its  name, 
r-«^       dares  not  confess  itself. 
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o  speak  this  way  ol  American 
belief — since  no  (Die  speaks  this  way 
about  American  belief  is  to  suggest 
that  we  are  strangers  to  ourselves. 
Rut  ot  course  I  he  idea  that  we  are  in 
need  ol  a  period  ol  sell  reflection  and 
self  criticism  is  welcomed  by  no  one 
and  seems  only  to  stimulate  more 
heat,  more  /error,  more  desperate 
sincerity.  We  would  prefer  to  be  left 
alone,  warmed  by  our  beliefs-that- 
make-no-sense,  whether  they  are  the 
quotidian  platitudes  of  ordinary 
Americans,  the  magical  thinking  of 
evangelicals,  the  mystical  thinking 
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ol  New  Age  Gnostics,  the  teary  eyed 
patriotism  ot  social  conservatives,  or 
the  perfervid  loyalty  ot  the  rich  to 
their  tree  market  Mammon.  We  are 
thus  the  congregation  ot  the  <-  !hun  h 
ot  the  Infinitely  Fractured,  splendid- 
ly alone  together.  And  apparently 
that's  how  we  like  it.  Our  pluralism 
of  belief  says  both  to  ourselves  and 
to  others,  "Keep  your  distance/' 

.And  yei  isn't  this  all  strangely  fa- 
miliar? Aren't  these  the  false  gods 
that  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  confronted, 
the  culls  ot  the  "hot  an  gods".'  The 
gods  that  couldn't  scare  buds  from  a 
cucumber  patch'  Belie)  ol  every  kind 
and  cuh,  self-indulgence  and  self- 
aggrandizement  of  even  degree,  all 
flourish.  And  yet  God  is  abandoned. 
For  fust  and  foremost,  "the  Lord  is  a 
God  of  justice"  (Isaiah  J0:18).  And 
(hat  is  the  problem  that  we  ought 
to  have  at  heart:  our  richness  of  be 
liet  masks  a  culture  that  is  grotesque 
K  unjust. 

Western  Europeans  look  with  as- 
tonishment upon  the  things  that  we 
are  willing  to  say  we  believe  (tor  in- 
stance, our  pie-eyed  confidence — 
shared  by  more  than  one  recent  pres- 
ident— that  Jesus  is  coming  back  and 
that  our  Middle  East  policy  can  help 
him  on  his  way),  but  even  more  as- 
tonishing is  what  we  are  willing  to  d^ 
in  spite  ot  our  beliefs.  Several  years 
ago,  Norway  began  identifying  cor- 
porations with  which  it  had  ethical 
concerns  and  removing  its  invest- 
ments from  those  firms,  h  was  an  in- 
ternational list,  but  a  great  number  ot 
the  businesses  were  from  the  United 

States  (including  Wal-Mart,  most 
prominently,  but  also  the  mining  in- 
dustry and  military  contractors).  Our 
ambassador  to  Norway,  Benson 
Whitney  (a  venture  capitalist),  not- 
ed astutely  that  Norway's  actions 
were  "an  accusation  ot  bad  ethics." 
I  le  also  complained  that  American 
companies  were  being  unfairly  ex- 
cluded from  Norway's  investment 
portfolio  through  unfair  screening 
and  "lack  of  rigor."  But  I  think  ir  is 
safe'  to  say  that  Norway's  |deas  for 
liisiicc  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

And  yet  those  who  have  ears 
ought  to  hear.  But  hear  what'  Or 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say 
"hear  how'"  Shall  we  turn  against 
pluralism  and  relativism  in  the  name 


ol  ohedicni  e  lo  a  single  ai 
don't   think  so.  The  c  rei 
univocal  meta-narrat  ivea 
t  lonal  sort ,  or  anv    sora 
I  hose  tablets  are   indeec 
I  he  innoc  ence  thai  allm 
come  .is  children  to  a  sing 
lo  faith  as  a  revealed  Trut 
wavs  a  dangerous  innocen 
freedom  to  believe  that 
in'  ire  than  freedom  in  an 
less  dangerous,  as  both  our 
and  our  internal 
tagonisms  testify. 
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more  positive  way  i 
at  the  situation  I  have  desci 
sav  that  through  the  concc) 
gious  freedom,  Americ  an 
culture  has  succeeded  in  ni 
the  competing  claims  ot  trui 
and  idolatry.  It  it  has  not  pi 
hatred  from  this  distinction, 
least    prohibited  most   ot 
lence.  And  if  there  is  wisdorj 
H   is  less  the  wisdom  of  ben 
than  the  pragmatism  of  i 
policing.  Our  culture  is,  a: 
mists  put   it,  a  "disciplinec 
ism."  Historically,  we  are  nc 
in  this  regard.  The  Persian 
man  empires  also  endorsed 
freedom  so  long  as  ir  didn't 
with  the  orderly  administr 
the  imperial  dispensation: 
to  fleece  the  provinces.  In 
capitalism  accommddates  a 
ot  religion  (toward  most 
which  it  may  be  intellei  tu 
dainful)  so  long  as  its  own 
principle — privatization  of 
is  allowed  to  move  forward  ( 
view  and  yet  as  it  in  secret1 
capitalism  has  successfully  C 
is  the  tact  that  the  compet 
prizes  is  not  just  between  I 
entities  internal  to  it  but 
capitalism  as  such  and  all  otli 
sible  systems  ot  value.  Capiq 
an  ethical  system  has  succe 
the  people  livin; 
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convincing 

n  that  it  is  not  a  system  at  a 
state  ot  nature.  In  this  way 
managed  to  remain  above  the 
culture  war,  and  restricted  tin 
ue  systems  that  might  compe 
it  to  competing  with  each  ot 
short,  culture  war  is  a  great 
to  capitalism. 

Capitalism  has  been  so  su< 
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H  hestration  of  reality  that  it 
•!;|l:reated  the  illusion  that,  in 

B-ery  fact,  the  Market  works 

U  us,  or  will  eventually.  In 
C!Bhe  fact  that  the  poor  are 

K)  er  in  number,  and  that  ed- 
■iealth  care,  and  retirement 
■Tiore  inaccessible,  the  ma- 
'■\mericans  persist  in  believ- 
fli  all  the  obliviousness  of 

I  Dr.  Pangloss)  that  our  eco- 
h  tern  is  "the  best  of  all  possi- 
£Bs."  This  is  a  form  of  wishful 
'■■ical  thinking  no  stranger 
Ij  belief  that  a  statue  of  the 
\\  can  cry. 

Reality  that  this  magical 
n  obscures  is  complex  and  ex- 
it least  two  levels.  First,  there 
i  el  of  culture  war  itself.  Cul- 
ia  for  us  is  a  domestic  version 

■  ild  War,  in  which  every  in- 
M  so  an  outsider  and  all  neigh  - 

i  potential  enemies.  The 
I  )f  American  culture  in  this 
lis  been  its  failure  to  provide 
ligious  scholar  Jan  Assmann 
Itercultural  translation":  the 

■  to  translate  my  beliefs  into 
1  efs  and  vice  versa.  Unhappi- 

■  ive  very  little  interest  in  the 
|;e  of  translation,  largely  be- 
*i  very  much  wish  to  remain 
I  at  one  another's  throats. 
|;cond  reality  that  needs  to  be 

d  is  what  one  might  call  the 
r  essential  structure  of  capi- 
s  a  system  of  values.  We  need 
:  to  an  honest  acknowledg- 
what  capitalism  is,  and  that 
i  made  very  clear  for  us  in  re- 
Dnths  by  the  Chinese  entre- 
s  who  fill  our  pet  food,  tooth- 
animal  feed,  and  even  our 
with  toxic  filler.  For  the  en- 
2ur,  such  filler  is  poison  only  if 
e  dies;  otherwise  it's  just  a  prof- 
n.  The  game  is  to  take  profit  as 
the  poison  line  as  possible, 
on  occasion  profit  spills  over 
ison  and  someone  dies,  there  is 
/ringing  of  hands  (and,  in  Chi- 
lli sentences),  but  soon  back 
n  search  of  that  ideal  balance 
n  profit  and  death.  We  see  very 
:he  same  principle  at  work  in 
ial  agriculture.  Just  how  much 
ide  and  pesticide  can  we  put 
iefore  it  starts  killing  something 
lan  bugs  and  pigweed?  Here  we 


see  the  creed  of  "cost/benefit  analysis" 

presided  over  with  loving-kindness  by 

accountants  and  legions 
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of  liability  lawyers. 


hat's  called  for,  then,  is  an 
enormous  project  of  translation  on 
two  fronts.  First,  the  translation  that 
must  take  place  between  groups  of 
believers,  and  second,  the  translation 
that  will  transform  capitalism  from  a 
state  of  nature  to  an  ethical  system 
that  must  defend  its  values  in,  if 
you'll  forgive  me  this  phrase,  a  com- 
peting market  of  values.  In  fact,  this 
process  of  translation  can  be  seen  at 
work  already.  For  example,  the  re- 
cent turn  of  Christian  evangelicals  to 
a  politics  that  includes  environmen- 
talism  ("Creation  care")  has  "trans- 
lated" their  beliefs  into  something 
that  they  can  now  share  with  main- 
stream environmentalists,  pantheists, 
ecological  scientists,  and  even  out- 
doorsmen.  For  all  these  groups,  the 
world  is,  if  not  something  holy,  then 
something  that  ought  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  great  and  abiding  Care. 

To  borrow  again  from  the  work  of 
Jan  Assmann,  the  process  of  transla- 
tion tends  toward  the  abolition  of 
what  he  calls  the  "Mosaic  distinction": 
the  opposition  of  the  idolatrous  and 
the  true.  Assmann's  project  is  "part 
of  the  general  humanist  quest  for  over- 
arching ideas  that  would  help  to  de- 
stroy the  boundaries  between  nations, 
confessions,  religions,  and  classes  and 
to  'deconstruct'  ideological  distinc- 
tions characterized  by  hatred,  incom- 
prehension, and  persecution." 

What  I  would  add  to  Assmann's 
project  is  the  idea  that  beyond  the 
Mosaic  distinction  lies  another  dis- 
tinction and  another  antagonism. 
This  opposition  is  between  those — 
whether  religious  or  humanist — who 
see  nature  and  humanity  as  a  culture 
of  life  and  those  who  see  nature  and 
humanity  "instrumentally,"  as  things 
to  be  manipulated  rationally  and 
technically  in  a  culture  of  profit.  For 
when  at  last  the  evangelical  advo- 
cate of  "Creation  care"  and  the  pan- 
theist "nature  lover"  come  together 
as  one,  they  will  see  that  what  stands 
opposite  them  is  something  un- 
moored from  any  meaning  other 
than  its  own  relentless  internal  pro- 
cedures: the  Market  God.  m 
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"This  new  monumental  study  of  the  technical  (and,  ultimately, 
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Gas-friendly  to  gas-free. 


Why  pump  your  fuel  when  you  can  grow  it?  For  the  last  seven  years,  Chevy"  has  been  producing  vehicles  capable  of  ru 
a  fuel  that  grows  primarily  from  the  good  earth  and  remembers  its  roots.  That  fuel  is  E85  ethanol.*  E85  is  a  mostly  rene 
M     1  M     m  —J  M  1  ^  M     ^UG'  source  maQ,e  from  U.S. -grown  biomaterial,  such  as  corn  and  other  grain  products. 

ess  ethanol  fue|  tnat  can  ne|p  decrease  our  dependence  on  petroleum  and  burns  cleaner  than 
E85  fuel  generally  has  a  higher  octane  rating  than  gasoline,  which  can  result  in  slightly  higher  horsepower  and  torqL 
That's  why  Chevy  has  over  2  million  E85  FlexFuel  vehicles  on  the  road  today.  And  we  offer  more  vehicle  choices  than  any 
brand.  Here's  our  lineup:  Avalanche,'"1  Express,®  select  models  of  Impala  and  Monte  Carlo,0  Silverado,'9  Suburban,®  Tahoe, 
Uplander.st  Availability  of  E85  ethanol  varies  by  state.  That's  why  we  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  an  additiona 
E85  pumps  across  the  nation.  But  don't  worry  if  there  isn't  an  E85  station  near  you.  These  FlexFuel  vehicles  can  run  on( 
gasoline  or  E85  or  a  combination  of  both.  Find  out  more  at  chevy.com      AN  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 


READINGS 


[Fragments] 

THE  MENTAL 
KITCHEN 


By  W.  H.  Auden,  from  "De  Droite  et  de 
Gauche,"  published  in  1952  in  the  French  monthly 
Preuves  and  included  in  The  Complete  Works  of 
W.  H.  Auden:  Prose,  Volume  III,  1949-1955, 
edited  by  Edward  Mendelson,  to  be  published  next 
month  by  Princeton  University  Press.  The  original 
English  text  of  the  essay,  which  was  translated  into 
French  by  Christine  Lalou,  has  been  lost.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Richard  Howard . 
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riticism  is  tradition  defending  itself 
against  the  three  armies  of  the  Goddess  Stupid- 
ity: the  army  of  amateurs  who  are  ignorant  of 
tradition;  the  army  of  conceited  eccentrics  who 
believe  tradition  should  be  suppressed  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  in  order  that  true  art  may  be- 
gin with  them;  and  the  army  of  academicians 
who  believe  they  maintain  tradition  by  a 
servile  imitation  of  the  past. 

The  desire  to  link  art  to  life,  beauty  to  truth, 
justice  to  goodness,  almost  infallibly  leads  criti- 
cism to  utter  a  host  of  stupidities;  a  critic  who 
ignores  or  represses  this  concern  and  contents 
himself  with  being  no  more  than  an  amateur  or 
an  historian  of  art  avoids  covering  himself  with 
ridicule,  but  at  what  cost.  No  one  reads  him. 

Judging  a  work  of  art  is  virtually  the  same  men- 
tal operation  as  judging  human  beings,  and  re- 


quires the  same  aptitudes:  first,  a  real  love  of 
works  of  art,  an  inclination  to  praise  rather 
than  blame,  and  regret  when  a  complete  rejec- 
tion is  required;  second,  a  vast  experience  of  all 
artistic  activities;  and  last,  an  awareness,  open- 
ly and  happily  accepted,  of  one's  own  preju- 
dices. Some  critics  fail  because  they  are 
pedants  whose  ideal  of  perfection  is  always  of- 
fended by  a  concrete  realization.  Others  fail  be- 
cause they  are  insular  and  hostile  to  what  is 
alien  to  them;  these  critics,  yielding  to  their 
prejudices  without  knowing  they  have  them 
and  sincerely  offering  judgments  they  believe 
to  be  objective,  are  more  excusable  than  those 
who,  aware  of  their  prejudices,  lack  the  courage 
to  enter  the  lists  to  defend  their  personal  tastes. 

The  best  literary  critic  is  not  the  one  whose 
judgments  are  always  right  but  the  one  whose 
essays  compel  you  to  read  and  reread  the  works 
he  discusses;  even  when  he  is  hostile,  you  feel 
that  the  work  attacked  is  important  enough  to 
be  worth  the  effort.  There  are  other  critics 
who,  even  when  they  praise  a  book,  cancel  any 
desire  you  might  have  to  read  it. 

The  terms  "young"  and  "old"  can  be  applied 
only  within  a  closed  system.  In  all  matters  sub- 
ject to  historical  development,  such  as  art  or 
civilization,  only  the  terms  "bef<  ire"  and  "after" 
may  be  applied.  The  Iliad  precedes  the  Aeneid, 
hut  it  is  meaningless  to  say  that  it  is  older.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  no  less  absurd  to  say  that  works 
of  art  are  immortal;  the  persistence  oi  the  work 
of  art  is  not  in  the  object's  material  duration 
but  in  its  life-giving  quality  f  n  a  spectatot  or  a 
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reader  living  in  a  particular  historical  period 
The  Iliad  in  1950  is  not  identical  to  the  Iliad  in 
1750,  kit  it  is  not  older.  It  can  be  said  that  a 
poem  ayes  only  when  the  language  it  is  written 
in  undergoes  certain  transformations  while  evi- 
dently remaining  the  same  language.  Strictly 
speaking,  "Old  English"  should  be  called 
"Young  English." 

In  the  course  of  many  centuries  a  few  labor-saving 
devices  have  been  introduced  into  the  mental 
kitchen — alcohol,  coffee,  tobacco,  Benzedrine, 
etc. — but  these  mechanisms  are  very  crude,  li- 
able to  affect  the  health  of  the  cook,  and  con- 
stantly breaking  down.  Artistic  composition  in 
the  twentieth  century  A.D.  is  pretty  much  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  twentieth  century  B.C.:  near- 
ly everything  has  still  to  be  done  by  hand. 

Sincerity  ts  like  sleep.  Normally,  we  should  as- 
sume that,  of  course,  we  will  be  sincere,  and 
not  give  it  a  second  thought.  Most  of  us,  how- 
ever, suffer  from  bouts  of  hypocrisy  as  we  suffer 
from  bouts  of  insomnia.  In  both  cases,  the  rem- 
edy is  generally  quite  simple:  in  the  case  of  in- 
somnia, a  change  of  diet;  in  the  case  of 
hypocrisy,  a  change  of  company. 

What  English-language  poet  has  not  at  times  re- 


[Conversation] 

THE  HEART  OF 
THE  MATTER 

From  a  previously  unaired  portion  of  a  1982  radio 
interview  with  Graham  Greene  by  Nigel  Lewis,  in- 
cluded on  The  Spoken  Word:  Graham  Greene, 
released  in  October  b)i  the  British  Library. 

NIGEL  LEWIS:  Let  me  ask  you  a  stock  question.  If 
you  had  a  wish,  what  would  it  be' 

GRAHAM  GREENE:  The  death  of  a  certain  indi- 
vidual. 

LEWIS:  [Pause]  Do — does — do  you  think  about 
that  all  the  time? 

GREENE:  No,  no.  I  have  a  hope  that  he  might 
suffer  the  fate  many  men  in  the  media  suffer. 

LEWIS:  Is  that  something  that  is  constantly  there? 

GREENE:  Not  constantly,  no.  I'd  say  a  Mass  for 
his  soul.  [Laug/is] 

1  EWIS:  You'd  say  a  Mass  tor  his  soul,  but  the 
man  himself  is  evil? 

GREENE:  Yes! 


belled  against  a  language  in  which  the  suffix  \ 
makes  a  noun  plural  and  a  verb  singular? 

Art  requires  not  only  conventions  of  form 
but  also  conventions  of  rhetoric. 

There  can  be  no  art  without  a  convention 
which  emphasi  es  certain  aspec  ts  of  experience 
as  important  and  dismisses  others  to  the  back- 
ground. A  new  convent  ton  is  a  revolution  in  | 
sensibility.  It  appeals  to  and  is  adopted  by  a 
generation  because  it  makes  sense  of  experi- 
ences which  had  hitherto  been  ignored.  Every 
convention,  in  its  turn,  when  it  has  done  its 
work,  becomes  reactionary  and  needs  to  be  re- 
1  Ik  id.  lis  effects,  however,  do  not  disappear. 
Its  successor  embodies  them. 

When  a  reviewer  declares  a  book  to  be  "sin- 
cere," we  know  immediately:  A.  that  it  is  not 
sincere,  and  B.  that  it  is  badly  written. 

A  mannered  style  is  like  an  eccentric  gar- 
ment. Very  few  writers  can  carry  it  off,  but  if 
they  do,  we  are  enchanted. 

Rhymes,  meters,  stanzas,  etc.,  are  like  ser- 
vants. II  the  master  is  just  enough  to  win  their 
affection  and  firm  enough  to  command  their 
respect,  the  result  is  an  orderly,  happy  house- 
hold. If  he  is  too  tyrannical,  the  servants  give 
notice;  if  he  is  too  weak,  they  turn  slovenly, 
impertinent,  drunk,  and  dishonest. 

The  poet  who  writes  "free  verse"  is  like 
Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  island:  he  must  do  all 
his  cooking,  laundry,  darning,  etc.  In  a  few  ex- 
ceptional cases,  this  manly  independence  pro- 
duces something  original  and  impressive,  but 
more  often  the  result  is  squalor:  empty  bottles 
on  the  unswept  floor,  dirty  sheets  on  the  un- 
made bed. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  an  es- 
tablished form,  whether  blank  verse,  heroic 
couplet,  or  any  other.  Instead  of  striving  for  an 
original  personal  form,  at  the  risk  of  achieving 
no  such  thing,  the  poet  employs  a  given  form; 
he  may  then  devote  all  his  efforts  to  making  it 
express  everything  he  has  to  say.  With  rare  ex- 
ceptions, the  more  original  a  poet  is,  the  less  he 
considers  it  a  limitation  to  employ  a  given 
form;  furthermore,  by  continually  working  with 
the  same  form,  he  will  exercise  his  mind  to 
think  easily  and  naturally  within  it  and  will  be- 
come sensitive  to  the  subtlest  variations  of 
which  this  form  is  capable. 

If  it  were  true  that  the  purest  poetry  is  the 
poetry  that  most  closely  approaches  music,  then 
the  purest  of  all  would  be  tea-table  conversa- 
tion; for  in  such  conversation  words  have  no 
meaning  in  themselves;  their  meaning  depends 
entirely  on  the  vocal  modulations  of  those  who 
are  speaking.  "What  a  lovely  day!"  can  mean, 
according  to  the  tone  of  voice,  "And  what  do 
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B/s  in  the  Clearing,  by  Michael  Harrington,  was  exhibited  in  March  at  Galerie  St-Laurent  +  Hill,  in  Ottawa. 


you  think?"  or  "Admire  me!"  or  else  "Help  me!" 
or  even  "Blah-hlah-hlah!"  or  "Bah!" 

Poe's  theory  about  the  necessity  of  writing 
short  poems  is  in  accord  with  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  As  societies  grow,  their  poems 
tend  to  grow  shorter.  A  peasant  will  listen  to 
interminable  epic  poems  in  the  village  square; 
the  literary  man  in  big  cities  reads  sonnets  in 
his  bath. 

It  is  sometimes  easier  to  enjoy  wholeheartedly 
a  fine  poem  that  expresses  convictions  we 
do  not  share  than  a  fine  poem  that  expresses 
our  own  convictions,  for  the  skepticism  as- 
signable to  poetic  form  in  itself  disturbs  us 
only  insofar  as  the  subject  treated  is  really  im- 
portant to  us. 

Poetry  in  primitive  societies — more  static 
in  their  structure  and  more  immediately  gov- 
erned by  ritual  practices — expresses  simple 


things  in  a  contorted  manner;  the  sentiments 
are  direct,  the  poetic  form  is  complicated  and 
complex.  The  poetry  of  our  disintegrated  soci- 
ety, which  has  little  respect  for  ritual,  seeks  a 
direct  expression  for  complicated  things;  the 
sentiments  are  subtle  and  ambiguous,  the  po- 
etic form  is  "everyday  language." 

If  art  were  magic,  if  the  purpose  at  a  love  song 
were  to  incite  the  Cruel  Fair  to  entrust  the 
poet  with  the  key  to  her  bedroom,  a  magnum 
of  champagne  would  be  more  beautiful  than 
a  sonnet. 

Propaganda  is  the  use  of  magic  by  those  who 
no  longer  believe  in  it  against  thoss  who 
still  do. 


; 


■I  art 


Catharsis  is  properly  effected  n<  it  by 

but  by  religious  rites.  It  is  also  eff<  cted,  les 

erly,  by  bullfights,  professional  foi  tches, 
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had  movies,  military  bands,  and  monster  rallies  .it 
which  ten  thousand  Girl  Guides  form  themselves 
into  a  living  flag. 

In  a  photograph,  differences  between  a  crag,  a 
marble  column,  an  oak,  a  frog,  and  a  human  lace 
are  merely  differences  in  shape  and  texture. 

From  the  height  of  ten  thousand  feet,  the 
earth  appears  to  the  human  eve  as  it  appears  to 


[Verse] 

THREE  POEMS 


By  l  Geoffrey  Hill,  from  his  collection  A  Treatise  oi 
Civil  Power,  in  be  published  next  month  by  Yale 
University  Press.  Hill's  poem  "In  Memoriam: 
Gillian  Rose"  appeared  in  the  February  issue  oj 
Harper's  Magazine. 


AN  EMBLEM 

Among  the  slag  remonstrances  of  this  land 

memory  reinterprets  us,  as  with 

a  1  leraclitean  emblem.  On  a  Midden, 

sunslanting  rain  intensifies,  the  roses 

twitch  more  rapidly,  flights 

of  invisible  wing-roots  lift 

from  the  lighter  branches;  a  purple  sky 

ushering  a  rainbow.  Now  it  is  gone. 


LYRIC  FRAGM1  \  I 

1  hear  an  invisible 

source  of  light  skirling 

ott  objects  round  about  me — the  granite  portal 

women's  hair  als<  •   and  a  deer's  antlers. 

In  February  a  solitary  oak  leaf 

dominates  recognition.  Ate  there 

ancient  ^oms  w  reathed  with  Medusa's  head.' 


NACHWOR1 

Somehow,  with  a  near-helpless  cry,  I  shal 
wrench  out  of  this.  1  don't  much  have 
the  patience,  now,  of  the  artificer 
that  so  enthralls  itself,  impels 
mass,  energy,  deep,  the  stubborn  line. 
the  line  that  is  that  quickens  to  dela\ . 

I  irge  to  unmake 
all  wrought  finalities,  become  a  habMer 
in  the  croud's  fat  e 


the  eve  of  the  camera;  that  is  to  say,  all  history 
is  reduced  to  the  accidents  ot  nature.  This  has  the 
salutary  effect  ot  making  historical  evils,  like  na- 
tional divisions  and  political  hatreds,  seem  absurd. 

I  look  down  from  an  airplane  upon  a 
stretch  ot  land  which  is  obviously  continuous. 
That,  across  u,  marked  by  a  tiny  ridge  or  river 
or  even  by  no  topographical  sign  whatever, 
there  should  run  a  frontier,  and  that  the  hu- 
man beings  living  on  one  side  should  hate  or 
refuse  to  trade  with  or  be  forbidden  to  visit 
those  on  the  other  side,  is,  from  the  height 
where  1  find  myself,  revealed  to  me  as  ridicu- 
lous. Unfortunately,  I  cannot  have  this  reve- 
lation without  having  the  illusion  that  there 
are  no  historical  values. 

From  this  same  height  1  cannot  distinguish 
between  an  outcrop  ot  rock  and  a  magnificent 
cathedral,  or  between  a  happy  family  playing 
in  a  back  yard  and  a  flock  of  sheep;  so  that  I 
am  unable  to  feel  any  difference  between 
dropping  a  bomb  to  destroy  the  cathedral,  the 
happy  family,  or  even  the  rocks  or  the  flock.  It 
the  effects  ot  distance  between  the  observer 
and  the  observed  were  mutual,  so  that  as  the 
objects  on  the  ground  shrank  in  size  and  lost 
their  uniqueness,  the  observer  in  the  airplane 
felt  himself  shrinking  and  becoming  more  and 
more  generalized,  we  should  either  give  up  fly- 
ing or  create  a  heaven  on  earth. 

Those  who  accuse  the  movies  ot  having  a  dele- 
terious moral  effect,  ot  dividing  families  and  in- 
creasing youthful  crime,  may  well  be  right,  but  not 
tor  the  reasons  they  usually  give.  It  is  not  what 
movies  are  about — gangsters  or  adultery — which 
Joes  (he  damage  but  the  naturalistic  nature  of 
the  medium  itself  which  encourages  a  fantastic 
conception  ot  time.  In  all  narrative  art,  the  nar- 
ration ot  the  action  takes  less  rime  than  it  would 
take  in  real  lite;  bur  in  the  novel  or  drama,  even 
when  they  are  naturalistic,  the  passage  of  time  is 
abridged,  i.e..  placed  in  perspective.  For  example, 
.;  man  woos  a  woman;  in  the  theater  this  scene 
may  last  perhaps  ten  minutes,  but  the  audience  will 
ha\  e  the  sense  that  the  scene  took  place  ever  a  pe- 
s.  rhe  absolute  naturalism  of  the 
camera,  destroys  this  sense;  the  illusion  of  teal  lite 
strong  that  the  mdience  begin  to  be  con- 
\  nice  s  on  the  screen,  rhe  con- 

forty  minutes.  When, 
.  lite,  they  become  aware 
that  this  takes  tv  patience.  Make 

movies  us  n  ike,  in  their  subject  mat- 

still  be  harmful;  because, 
'f  die1.  1  tor  virtue,  they  can- 

rom  bearing  witness  that 
virtut  tily  a  few  minutes. 

te  movie  addict  does 
!ut!" 
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lusterology 


!  he  Enduring  Legacy  of  the  Indian 
!  'an  and  George  Armstrong  Custer 
ichael  A.  Elliott 

.  lusterology  is  vivid,  trenchant,  engrossing, 

id  important No  one  interested  in  the 

ng-haired  soldier  whom  the  Indians  called 

:  >n  of  the  Morning  Star  can  afford  to  miss  it." 

j  -Larry  McMurtry 
)th  $25.00 


)n  the  Make 

1  'he  Hustle  of  Urban  Nightlife 
avid  Grazian 

On  the  Make  is  where  the  action  is.  David 
Grazian  reveals  how  scenes  are  made, 
how  the  'girl-hunt'  works  (not)  and  why 
some  boys  like  coconut  shampoo." 
-Peter  Bearman,  author  of 
Doormen 
Cloth  $25.00 


The  Deep 

The  Extraordinary  Creatures 
of  the  Abyss 
Claire  Nouvian 

"Eye-poppingly  magnificent.  So  much  so  that  it 
provokes  gasps  of  amazement  and  awe  at  the 
complexity,  beauty  and  uniqueness  of  life 
in  the  abyss." — Literary  Review 
Cloth  $45.00 


Maps 

Finding  Our  Place  in  the  World 
Edited  by  James  R.  Akerman  and  Robert  W.  Karrow,  Jr. 
With  a  Foreword  by  John  W.  McCarter  Jr. 
"From  religious  pilgrimages  and  vacation  road 
trips  to  depictions  of  the  ocean  floor  and  die  magical 
landscapes  of  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien's  Middle  Earth,  maps 
chart  both  physical  and  imaginary  worlds.  As  geog- 
rapher Denis  Cosgrove  explains  World  is  a  social 
concept ...  a  flexible  term .  stretching  from  physical 
environment  to  the  world  of  ideas,  microbes,  of 
sin.  Arguably,  all  these  worlds  can  be  mapped.' 
And  they  are  in  this  compelling  and  very  readable 
companion  volume  to  the  current  exhibition  at  the 
Field  Museum  in  Chicago." — Discover 
Cloth  $55.00 


Available  from  your  bookseller 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press 

www.press.uchicago.edu 


Hard  Road  West 

History  and  Geolog)'  along  the 
Gold  Rush  Trail 
Keith  Heyer  Meldahl 

"Fans  of  John  McPhee  will  find  many  familiar 
pleasures  in  Hard  Road  West.  Keith  Meldahl  is 
equally  adept  at  explaining  the  science  behind 
the  Western  landscape  as  he  is  at  evoking  the 
personalities  and  emotions  of  the  people  who 
struggled  to  cross  it." — Alan  Cuder,  author  of 
The  Seashell  on  the  Mountaintop 
Cloth  $25.00 


Vietnam  Zippos 

American  Soldiers '  Engravings  and 
Stories  (1965-1973) 
Sherry  Buchanan 

Through  a  dazzling  array  of  images,  Sherry 
Buchanantells  the  fascinating  stor;  of  how  ' 
bumble  Zippo  became  a  talisman  and 
companion  for  American  (lis        j£$&. 
during  their  tours  of  duty. 
Cloth  $25.00 
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A  TSAR  IS  BORN 

From  the  transcript  of  a  F  26,  1947 

>eph  Stalin  .Min- 

ister Viacheslax  the  Central 

Committee  And  »i  Zhdc 

tern,  and  actr/r  Nikolai  Chert 

e  Terrible 

released  in 
1944;  Part  11  was  delated  una 
banned  a.  The  :  :         -  Cul- 

ture and  Pi  >wer:  A  H 

~l 
brenk 
Translau 

SERGE. 

like  Hamlet.  Ev 
-hould  be  Ji  me,  but 
himself.  Ivan  tl  • 
sist  on  a  nat 
low  foreigners  i 

..  hut  he  r: 


illy  and  opened  the  gates  too  wide, 

allowing  the  Germanizing  of  Russia.  Catherine 

even  more.  Was  the  court  of 

Alexander  I  really  a  Russian  court?  Was  the 

I  ?  No.  They  were  German 

che  Terrible's  remarkable  enter- 

ce  a  state  monopoly  on  for- 

m  the  Terrible  was  the  first  to 

■   Lenin  was  the  second. 

ur  1  van  the  Temble  came  out 
nic. 

•    rical  figures  cor- 
rectly.  r  ng  that  Ivan  the  Ter- 

rible k.  g.  In  those  days, 

And  ban  the  Terrible  was 
;  that — but  you  have 
mtial.  One  of  Ivan's 
•  "he  five  ma- 
:.  ipe J  them  out, 
i  Time  of  Trou- 
e  and  then 
j.God 
tter.  He  should  have 
aren't  very 
_an'r  deny  the  pro- 
rain  stage  of 
rc  was  tum- 
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ing  around  to  close  ranks  with  the  West  in- 
stead of  orienting  itself  with  the  East. 

ZHDANOV:  The  him  has  too  much  misuse  of  reli- 
gious rituals. 

VIACHESLAV  MOLOTOV:  This  lends  a  patina  of 
mysticism  to  the  film,  which  should  not  he  em- 
phasized so  strongly. 

STALIN:  Historical  images  have  to  be  depicted 
truthfully.  A  director  can  retreat  from  history — 
he  has  to  work  with  his  imagination — but  he  can 
vary  only  within  the  limits  of  the  style  of  the  his- 
torical era.  The  portrayal  of  Vladimir  Staritsky 
is  very  fine.  He  was  very  good  at  catching  flies. 
What  a  man!  A  future  tsar,  and  he  catches  flies 
with  his  hands!  You  have  to  give  details  like 
that.  They  reveal  the  essence  of  a  man. 

NIKOLAI  CHERKASOV:  Can  the  killing  of  Staritsky 
be  left  in  the  screenplay? 

STALIN:  You  can  leave  it.  There  were  killings. 

MOLOTOV:  Repressions  in  general  can  and  should 
be  shown,  but  it  has  to  be  shown  why  they 
were  committed,  in  the  name  of  what. 

EISENSTEIN:  Several  moments  succeeded,  and  that 
gives  me  confidence  that  we  can  do  the  second 
part,  too. 

STALIN:  We're  not  talking  about  what  succeeded 
and  what  was  good.  Right  now,  we're  talking 
only  about  the  movie's  shortcomings. 

EISENSTEIN:  Are  there  going  to  be  any  other  spe- 
cial instructions  for  the  movie? 

STALIN:  I'm  not  giving  you  instructions,  I'm  ex- 
pressing a  viewer's  thoughts. 


[Correspondence] 

GUANTANAMO 
BAYWATCH 


From  an  August  exchange  between  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Edward  M,  Bush,  an  attorney  for  the 
Navy,  and  Clive  A.  Stafford  Smith,  a  lawyer  rep- 
resenting detainees  held  by  the  United  States  at 
Gnantdnamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  the  director  of  the 
nonprofit  organization  Reprieve. 


RE:  DISCOVERY  OF  CONTRABAND  CLOTHING 
Dear  Mr.  Stafford  Smith, 

Your  client,  Shaker  Aamer,  was  recently  dis- 
covered to  be  wearing  Under  Armor  briefs  and  a 
Speedo  bathing  suit.  Coincidentally,  Mohammed 
el-Gharani,  who  is  represented  by  Zachary  Katznel- 
son  of  Reprieve,  was  also  recently  discovered  to  be 
wearing  Under  Armor  briefs.  The  items  were  not 
issued  to  the  detainees  by  Guantanamo  personnel, 
nor  did  they  enter  the  camp  through  regular  mail. 


We  are  investigating  this  matter  to  determine 
the  origins  of  the  above  contraband  and  ensure 
that  parties  who  may  have  been  involved  under- 
stand the  seriousness  of  this  transgression.  As  I  am 
sure  you  understand,  we  cannot  tolerate  contra- 
band being  surreptitiously  brought  into  the  camp. 
Such  activities  threaten  the  safety  of  the  staff, 
the  detainees,  and  visiting  counsel. 

In  furtherance  of  our  investigation,  we  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  contraband  material,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  was  provided  by  you  or  any- 
one else  on  your  legal  team.  We  are  compelled  to 
ask  these  questions  in  light  of  the  coincidence 
that  two  detainees  represented  by  counsel  associ- 
ated with  Reprieve  were  found  wearing  the  same 
contraband  underwear. 

Thank  you  as  always  for  your  cooperation. 

RE:  THE  ISSUE  OF  UNDERWEAR 
Dear  Commander, 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter,  which  I 
received  yesterday.  I  will  confess  that  I  have  never 
received  such  an  extraordinary  letter  in  my  entire 
career.  Knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  do  not  attribute  this 
allegation  to  you  personally.  Obviously,  however, 
I  take  accusations  that  I  may  have  committed  a 
criminal  act  very  seriously.  In  this  case,  I  hope  you 
understand  how  patently  absurd  it  is,  and  how  eas- 
ily it  could  be  disproved  by  the  records  in  your  pos- 
session. I  also  hope  you  understand  my  frustration 
at  yet  another  unfounded  accusation  against 
lawyers  who  are  simply  trying  to  do  their  job — a 
job  that  involves  legal  briefs,  not  the  other  sort. 

Let  me  briefly  respond:  First,  neither  I,  nor  Mr. 
Katznelson,  nor  anyone  else  associated  with  us 
has  had  anything  to  do  with  smuggling  "unmen- 
tionables" to  these  men,  nor  would  we  ever  do  so. 
Second,  the  idea  that  we  could  smuggle  in  un- 
derwear is  far-fetched.  As  you  know,  anything  we 
bring  in  is  searched,  and  there  is  a  camera  in  the 
room  when  we  visit  the  client.  Does  someone  se- 
riously suggest  that  Mr.  Katznelson  or  I  have  been 
stripping  off  to  deliver  underwear  to  our  clients? 

Third,  your  own  records  prove  that  nobody  as- 
si  'i-  iated  with  my  office  has  seen  Mr.  Aamer  for  a 
full  year.  Thus,  it  is  physically  impossible  tor  us  to 
have  delivered  anything  to  him  that  recent  ly  sur- 
faced on  his  person.  Surely  you  do  not  suggest 
that  in  your  maximum-security  prison,  where  Mr. 
Aamer  has  been  held  in  solitary  confinement  al- 
most continuously  since  September  24,  2005,  and 
where  he  has  been  more  closely  monitored  than 
virtually  any  prisoner  on  the  base,  your  Staff  have 
missed  the  fact  that  he  lias  been  wearing  both 
Speedos  and  "Under  Armor"  tor  twelve  months? 

It  was  therefore  patently  clear  that  my  office  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  question  of  lingerie.  I  low- 
ever,  1  am  unwilling  to  allow  the  issue  of  under- 
wear to  drop  there.  It  seems  obvious  thai  the  same 
people  delivered  these  items  to  both  men,  and  it 
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Tanker  sans  titre,  by  Stiphane  Joannes,  was  on  display  last  month  at  Stephanie  Happen,  m  London. 


dues  not  take  Sherlock  Holmes  to  figure  out  thai 
members  of  your  staff  (either  the  military  or  the 
interrogators)  die!  it.  Getting  to  the  bottom  of 
this  would  help  ensure  that  in  future  there  is  no 
shadow  of  suspicion  cast  on  the  lawyers  who  are 
simply  trying  to  do  their  job,  so  1  have  done  a  lit- 
tle research  to  help  you  in  your  investigations. 

I  had  never  heard  of  "Under  Armor  briefs"  un- 
til you  mentioned  them,  and  my  Internet  research 
has  advanced  my  knowledge  in  two  ways — first, 
Under  Armour  apparently  sports  a  u  in  its  name, 
which  is  significant  only  because  it  helps  with 
the  research.  Second,  and  rather  more  important, 
this  line  of  underpants  is  very  popular  among  the 
military.  One  article  stated:  "A  specialty  clothing 
maker  is  winning  over  soldiers  and  cashing  in  on 
war.  .  .  .  Founded  in  1996,  Under  Armour  makes 
a  line  of  tops,  pants,  shorts,  underwear  and  other 
'performance  apparel'  designed  for  a  simple  pur- 
pose: to  keep  you  warm  in  the  cold  and  cool  in  the 
heat."  This  stuff  is  obviously  good  for  the  men 
and.  women  stationed  in  the  sweaty  climate  of 
Guantanamo.  As  one  soldier  attests,  "The  only 
thing  that  would  make  them  better  is  it  the  Army 
would  issue  them." 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  it  is  an  open-and  shut 
case  proving  that  your  military  provided  the  un- 
derwear, as  I  understand  that  other  people  use 


Under  Armour.  One  group  1  noticed  is  amateur 
weight  litters,  who  seem  contused  as  to  whether 
Under  Armour  gave  them  a  competitive  advan- 
tage. In  the  grand  scheme  of  things,  however,  I 
would  like  to  think  we  can  all  agree  that  inter- 
r<  >gat<  >rs  or  military  officers  are  more  likely  to  have 
had  access  to  Messrs.  Aamer  and  el-Gharani  than 
the  U.S.A.  Powerlifting  Collegiate  Committee. 
On  the  issue  of  the  Speedo  swimming  trunks, 
my  research  really  does  not  help  very  much.  I 
cannot  imagine  who  would  want  to  give  my  client 
Speedos,  or  why.  Mr.  Aamer  is  hardly  in  a  position 
to  go  swimming,  since  the  only  available  water  is 
in  the  toilet  in  his  cell.  1  should  say  that  your  let- 
ter brought  to  mind  a  sign  in  the  changing  room 
of  a  local  swimming  pool  that  showed  someone 
di\  ing  into  a  lavatory  and  bore  the  caption,  "We 
don't  swim  in  your  toilet,  so  please  don't  pee  in  our 
pool."  1  presume  that  nobody  thinks  that  Mr. 
Aamei  wears  Speedos  while  paddling  in  his  privy. 
assure  me  that  you  are  satisfied  that 
neither  I  nor  i  ty  colleagues  had  anything  to  do 
with  this.  In  light  ot  the  fact  that  you  felt  it 
necessary  to  question  whether  we  had  violated 
the  rules,  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  conclu- 
sion of  your  investigation. 

Yours  sincerely, 
(  live  A.  Stafford  Smith 
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MY  ORC  PROBLEM— 
AND  OURS 


By  James  P.  Pinkerton,  from  "The  Once  &  Future 
Christendom,"  in  the  September  10  issue  0/ The 
American  Conservative.  Pinkerton,  a  columnist  for 
Newsday,  served  in  the  White  House  under  Presi- 
dents Ronald  Reagan  and  George  H .  W.  Bush . 
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'lth  apologies  to  the  Frankenfood-fearers 
and  polar  bear-sentimentalizers,  the  biggest  danger 
we  face  is  the  clash  of  civilizations,  especially  as 
we  rub  against  the  bloody  borders  of  Islam.  What 
if,  in  the  coming  century,  we  lose  that  clash,  and 
"Eurabia"  indeed  comes  to  pass?  If  Muslimization 
befalls  Europe,  the  consequences  would  be  cata- 
strophic for  Americans  as  well.  Although  some 
neoconservatives,  bitter  about  Old  European  "sur- 
render monkeys,"  might  be  quietly  pleased  at  the 
prospect,  a  Salafist  surge  into  the  heart  of  Europe 
would  be  a  wound  that  would  never  heal,  not 
across  the  great  sward  of  America,  not  even  in  the 
carpeted  think- warrens  of  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute.  A  dolorous  bell  would  toll  for  all  of  us 
scattered  in  the  European  Diaspora. 

For  better  ideas,  we  might  turn  to  J.R.R. 
Tolkien,  whose  vision  of  self-preservation  em- 
braces a  realistic  view  of  human  nature,  including 
its  limitations.  He  counsels  robust  self-defense  of 
the  homeland,  which  he  calls  the  Shire,  even  as 
he  advocates  an  overall  modesty  of  heroic 
ambition — not  a  bad  approach  for  true  conserv- 
atives, who  appreciate  the  value  of  lumpy  hodge- 
podge as  opposed  to  artificially  imposed  univer- 
salisms.  So  with  Tolkien  in  mind,  we  might  speak 
of  "the  Shire  strategy":  the  Shire  is  ours,  we  want 
to  keep  it,  and  so  we  must  defend  it.  Yet  by  the 
same  principle,  since  others  have  their  homelands, 
we  should  leave  them  alone,  as  long  as  they  leave 
us  alone.  Live  and  let  live.  Such  an  outlook  is 
not  world-historical  but  merely  practical. 

After  our  recent  spasm  of  universalism,  it  is 
time  for  a  healthy  respite,  an  each-to-his-own 
particularism.  Tolkien  comes  to  the  particular 
through  the  peculiar,  creating  his  Bosch-like  won- 
derland of  exotic  beings:  Elves,  Ores,  Trolls,  Wargs, 
Ents,  Easterlings,  Southrons.  To  audiences  tu- 
tored in  the  P.O.  pieties  of  skin-deep  multicul- 
turalism,  Tolkien  offers  a  different  sort  of  diver- 
sity— of  genuine  difference,  with  no  pretense  of 
similarity,  let  alone  universal  equality.  In  his 
world,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  all  creatures  great 
and  small — the  Hobbits  are  indeed  small,  around 
three  feet  high — have  their  own  place  in  the 
chain  of  being.  So  the  Hobbits,  low  down  on  that 
chain,  mind  their  own  business.  Of  all  those  in 


[Black  box] 

NO  FUN  ALLOWED 


From  the  National  Transportation  and  Safety  Board 
cockpit  recording  of  a  November  27,  2004 ,  flight  tak- 
en by  Blackwater  contractors  m  the  mountains  of 
Afghanistan.  Pilot  Noel  English,  copilot  Loren  Ham- 
mer, flight  mechanic  Melvin  Rowe,  and  two  U.S. 
Army  soldiers  died  when  the  light  cargo  plane  hit  a  cliff 
side.  Army  Specialist  Harley  Miller  survived  the  crash 
but  froze  to  death  before  rescue  teams  could  locate  him. 
The  crew  detoured  from  their  regular  route  to  take  a 
joyride  through  a  canyon .  The  recording  was  played  dur- 
ing an  October  congressional  hearing  on  Blackwater' s 
performance  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 


LOREN  HAMMER:  Twenty-seven  million  people  in 
this  country  and,  boy,  you  wouldn't  guess  that. 
Everybody's  scattered. 

NOEL  ENGLISH:  Yeah,  but  I'm  surprised  at  how  you 
can  almost  always  look  down  and  see  somebody. 

HAMMER:  Yeah,  there  seem  to  be  dwellings  just 
about  everywhere  you  go.  This  is  fun! 

ENGLISH:  We're  not  supposed  to  be  having  fun, 
though.  No  fun  allowed,  goddamnit. 

HAMMER:  It's  supposed  to  be  all  work.  We  can't  en- 
joy any  of  it.  'Cause  we're  getting  paid  too  much 
to  be  having  fun. 

MELVIN  ROWE:  I  don't  know  what  we're  gonna  see — 
we  don't  normally  go  this  route.  Get  yourself 
a  drink. 

ENGLISH:  All  we  want  is  to  avoid  seeing  a  rock 
at  twelve  o'clock. 

HAMMER:  Yeah,  you're  an  X-wing-fighter  Star 
Wars  man! 

ENGLISH:  I  do  believe  it's  about  time  we're  gonna 
start  climbing.  This  valley  might  peter  out,  but  it 
was  good  while  it  lasted.  It'd  be  nice  to  get  a  real 
good  sound  through  my  MP3  player  in  here. 
Philip  Glass  or  something  suitably  New  Agey. 

HAMMER:  No,  we  gotta  have  butt-rock — that's  the 
only  way  to  go.  Quiet  Riot,  Twisted  Sister. 

ENGLISH:  Let's  look  and  see  if  we've  got  anywhere 
we  can  pick  our  way  through.  It's  gonna  spit  us 
out  down  at  the  bottom  anyway.  We  can  al- 
ways turn  around  up  here. 

HAMMER:  Yeah,  we  could  do  a  one-eighty  here  if 
we  had  to. 

ROWE:  Okay,  you  guys  gonna  make  this  right? 

HAMMER:  Let's  turn  around. 

ROWE:  Yeah,  you  need  to,  ah,  mak<       '■•    isii  u  1 

ENGLISH:  Goddamnit ! 

ROWE:  Hundred,  ninety  knot1-,  call  off  hisairspet  d! 

ENGLISH:  Ah,  fuck.  Fuc  k!  Oh,  God. 

ROWE:  We're  going  down. 
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Tolkien^  bestiary,  the  Hobbitsare  his  favorit' 

ly  good  peasants  rh.it  they  are,  Hohbits  never 
hunger  tor  martial  fabulation  or  Riefenstahlian 
dramatization;  one  of  then  aphorisms  is  tha 
should  avoid  "trouble  too  big  tor  yon." 

The  Hohbits'  mission  is  the  destruction  oi  the 
One  Ring,  which  leads  first  to  temptation  and 
then  to  evil,  and  if  the  dreaded  Sauron  obtains  it, 
all  hope  for  freedom  and  difference  will  be  lost  un- 
der his  world-flattening  tyranny.  Hohbits,  unlike 
other  sentient  beings,  seem  relatively  immune  to 
the  Ring's  seduction.  Hohbits  like  to  smoke  and 
drink,  but  all  grander  tonus  of  world-girdling  in- 
toxication are  lost  on  these  simple  folk.  Ring-lust 
is  felt  by  men,  not  the  lesser  beings.  The  Hohbits 
just  want  their  Shire  to  return  to  normalcy. 

"It  does  not  do,"  Tolkien  wrote,  "to  leave  a 
live  dragon  out  ot  your  calculations,  it  you  live  near 
him."  The  dragon,  red  in  tooth  and  crescent,  is 
lurking  and  cannot  be  ignored.  As  European 
birthrates  plummet,  the  continent  faces  demo- 
graphic desiccation.  A  civilization-saving  alter- 
native to  Muslimization  must  be  found.  Eastern 
Europeans  are  needed  where  they  are,  to  defend 
against  the  New  Tatars  farther  east.  A  better  so- 
lution would  be  to  bring  poor  children  from  such 
countries  as  Argentina  home  to  Europe,  allowing 
the  New  World  to  help  rescue  the  Old  World. 

To  keep  the  peace,  the  West  shall  stay  the 
West,  while  the  East  can  do  as  it  wishes  on  its  side 
of  the  frontier,  and  only  on  its  side.  The  Western 
political  alliance  must  he  bigger  than  just  a  few  rel- 
atively friendly  countries  along  either  side  ot  the 
Atlantic.  In  Tolkien's  world,  it  was  the  Council 
ot  Elrond;  perhaps  in  our  world  it  could  lie  the 
Council  of  the  West.  The  immediate  mission  is  to 
delineate  a  Christian  Zone  and  a  Muslim  Zone,  di- 
viding countries  it  need  be.  The  Christian  coun- 
tries of  Africa  are  part  of  the  Shire  and  need  t«  i  he- 
embraced  with  tough  love,  but  what  ot  Israel?  Af- 
ter all,  the  entire  Middle  East  is  looking  more 
and  more  Mordorlike.  What  ever  possessed  us  to 
think  we  could  remake  Muslims  in  our  own  im- 
age.' Was  it  the  Ring  that  lured  us.' 

Some  say  the  solution  to  Middle  Eastern  prob- 
lems is  a  preemptive  strike:  Get  them  before  they 
get  us.  That  is  exactly  the  sort  ot  bewitching  th.it 
Tolkien  warned  against — the  frenzy  to  solve  a 
problem  through  one  hubristic  stroke,  to  grab  the 
Ring  ot  power  tor  oneself,  even  it  that  grab  guar- 
antees one's  tall  into  darkness.  Having  agreed 
that  Israel  must  survive  within  die  protective  am- 
bit ot  Christendom,  the  *  ouncil  could  engage- 
Muslims — who  are  in  the  process  ot  restoring  the 
Caliphate — in  a  grand  summit.  Only  then,  when 
West  meets  East  in  diplomatic  twain,  might  a 
chance  exist  tor  an  enduring  sett  !  his 

Shire  is  ours  now,  but  the-  way  things  at 
might  not  be  ours  forever.  We  must  vow  tod(  tend 
the  Shire  always,  for  future  epics  await  us. 


[Analysis] 

AND  LEAD  US  NOT 

lis  David  Lewis  and  Philip  Kitcher,  from  "Divine 
Evil"  in  Philosophers  Without  Gods,  published  in 
August  in  C  )xford  I  University  Press.  Lewis,  aprofes- 
sor  o/  philosophy  tit  Princeton,  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books,  including  Counterfactuals  and  On  the 
Plurality  of  Worlds.  The  essay  is  based  on  an  outline 
•ie  beft  nv  his  death  m  2001 .  Kitcher  is  a  profes- 
sor oj  philosophy  at  Columbia. 

k.  Standard  versions  of  the  Argument  from  Evil 
concern  the  evils  God  tails  to  prevent:  the  pain 
and  suffering  of  human  beings  and  the  sins 
people  commit.  The  most  ambitious  versions  of 
the  argument  claim  that  the  existence  of  evil  is 
logically  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  an 
omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  completely  benev- 
olent deity.  In  my  view,  this  version  succeeds 
conclusively.  But  1  think  the  usual  philosophical 
discussions  of  the  problem  of  evil  are  a  sideshow. 
What  interests  me  here  is  a  simpler  argument, 
one  that  has  been  strangely  neglected. 

We  might  start  instead  from  the  evils  God 
himself  perpetrates.  In  duration  and  intensity, 
these  dwarf  the  kinds  ot  suffering  and  sin  to 
which  the  standard  versions  allude.  For  God 
has  prescribed  torment  tor  insubordination. 
The  punishment  is  to  go  on  forever,  and  the  ag- 
onies to  be  endured  by  the  damned  intensify,  in 
unimaginable  ways,  the  sufferings  we  undergo 
in  our  earthly  lives.  In  both  dimensions,  time 
and  intensity,  the  torment  is  infinitely  worse 
than  all  the  suffering  and  sin  that  will  have  oc- 
curred during  the  history  ot  life  in  the  universe. 
What  God  does  is  thus  infinitely  worse  than 
what  the  worst  of  tyrants  have  done. 

Many  Christians  appear  to  he  good  people, 
worthy  of  the  admiration  of  those  of  us  who  are 
non-Christians.  From  now  on  let  us  suppose, 
for  simplicity's  sake,  that  these  Christians  ac- 
cept a  God  who  inflicts  infinite  torment  on 
rhose  who  do  not  accept  Him.  Appearances 
notwithstanding,  are  those  who  worship  the 
perpetrator  ot  divine  evil  themselves  evil? 

Consider  Frit:.  Frit:  is  a  neo-Nazi.  He  ad- 
mires Hitler.  Fritz's  admiration  for  an  evil  man 
suffices,  we  might  think,  to  make  Frit:  evil.  But 
perhaps  this  is  too  quick.  Fritz's  evil  character, 
we  might  say,  arises  not  from  his  admiration  for 
Hitler  but  from  his  willingness  to  behave  in  the 
same  way.  Simply  admiring  Hitler  isn't  enough. 
One  must  also  be  disposed  to  emulate  Hitler's 
deeds;  and  if  this  disposition  is  present,  tine  is 
evil,  whether  or  not  the  admiration  remains. 

Modest  Fritz  is  not  so  disposed.  He  thinks 
himself  unworthy.  "Great  deeds  are  reserved  for 
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easoning,     tested     by     doubt,     is 
atgumentation.  We  do  it,   hear  it, 
,  ..and  judge  it  every  day.  We  do  it  in 
I  vn  minds,  and  we  do  it  with  others. 

Iiat  is  effective  reasoning?  And  how 
be  done  persuasively?  These  questions 
>een  asked  for  thousands  of  years,  yet 

<  of  the  best  thinking  on  reasoning  and 
lentation  is  very  new  and  is  a  strong 
from  the  past. 

gumentation:  The  Study  of  Effective 
ming,  2nd  Edition,  is  a  course  in 
lent  and  in  reasoning.  This  course 
:s  how  to  reason  and  how  to  persuade 
s  that  what  you  think  is  right.  And 
:ches  how  to  judge  and  answer  the 
nents  of  others — and  how  they  will 
■  yours. 

r.  David  Zarefsky's  lectures  are  filled 
examples  of  controversies,  but  his 
ective  takes  us  beyond  individual 
res  so  we  can  see  the  structure  of  all 
tes.  This  perspective  orients  us  within 
rgument,  so  argumentation  can  be  seen 
y  as  an  exchange,  and  not  just  a  flurry 
irds. 

What  You'll  Learn 

ie  lectures  reveal  several  striking  facts 
:an  make  argumentation  accessible  and 
iar  to  you. 

he  tools  of  formal  logic,  essential 
3r  mathematics  and  programming 
omputers,  are  inadequate  to  decide 
lost  controversial  issues.  For  example, 
ie  ideal  of  deductive  reasoning,  the 
y'llogism  ("All  men  are  mortal, 
ocrates  is  a  man.  Therefore,  Socrates  is 
lortal.")  is  rarely  used  in  real  argument 
irgely  because  it  is  useless. 

Jguments  fall  into  a  handful  of  distinct 
ategories — and  the  same  issues  are  at 
:ake  each  time  one  of  these  distinctive 
atterns  occurs. 

'here  are  three  kinds  of  evidence  that 
an  be  advanced  to  prove  an  argument 
lat  something  is  true — and  the  same 
:sts  for  truth  can  be  applied  to  these 
fpes  of  evidence  every  time. 


\bout  Our  Sale  Price  Policy 

ny  is  the  sale  price  for  this  course  so 
i  lower  than  its  standard  price?  Every 
e  we  make  goes  on  sale  at  least  once  a 
Producing  large  quantities  of  only  the 
:ourses  keeps  costs  down  and  allows 
pass  the  savings  on  to  you.  This  also 
es  us  to  fill  your  order  immediately: 
of  all  orders  placed  by  2  pm  eastern 
ship  that  same  day.  Order  before 
try  25,  2008,  to  receive  these  savings. 


Socrates,  seated,  debates  the  meaning  of  courage  with  Alcibades. 

•  Argumentation  is  not  mere  quarreling: 
It  is  the  study  of  human  communication 
that  seeks  to  persuade  through  reasoned 
judgment.  It  is  a  deeply  social  and 
cooperative  practice.  (Although  there 
are  times  when  winning  an  argument 
rather  than  finding  the  truth  is  prized, 
that  is  not  why  most  of  us  exchange 
arguments.) 

The  course  does  not  require  any  special 
knowledge  or  training  in  logic  or  rhetoric. 

About  Your  Professor 

Professor  David  Zarefsky  is  the  Owen 
L.  Coon  Professor  of  Argumentation  and 
Debate  and  Professor  of  Communication 
Studies  Northwestern  University,  where  he 
has  taught  for  more  than  30  years.  The 
Student  Government  of  Northwestern  has 
elected  Professor  Zarefsky  to  the  Honor 
Roll  lor  Teaching  13  times. 

About  The  Teaching  Company 

We  review  hundreds  of  top-rated 
professors  from  America's  best  colleges 
and  universities  each  year.  From  this 
extraordinary  group  we  choose  only  those 
rated  highest  by  panels  of  our  custom- 
ers. Fewer  than  10%  of  these  world-class 
scholar-teachers  are  selected  to  make  The 
Great  Courses. 


We've  been  doing  this  since  1990, 
producing  more  than  3,000  hours  of  material 
in  modern  and  ancient  history,  philosophy, 
literature,  fine  arts,  the  sciences,  and 
mathematics  for  intelligent,  engaged,  adult 
lilelong  learners.  If  a  course  is  ever  less  than 
completely  satisfying,  you  may  exchange  it 
for  another,  or  we  will  refund  your  money 
promptly. 

Lecture  Titles 

1.  Introducing  Argumentation 
and  Rhetoric 

2.  Underlying  Assumptions 
of  Argumentation 
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[Complaint] 

TORT 
REFORMATION 


From  a  petition  for  permanent  injunction  filed  Sep- 
tember 14  in  Douglas  County,  Nebraska,  in  the 
case  of  State  Senator  Ernie  Chambers  v.  God. 

COMES  NOW  the  Plaintiff  and  alleges  for  his 
claim  tor  relief  against  the  Defendant: 

NATURE  OF  THE  CASE 

This  action  seeks  a  permanent  injunction  order- 
ing Defendant  to  cease  certain  harmful  activi- 
ties and  the  making  of  terroristic  threats.  This 
Honorable  Court  has  jurisdiction  by  virtue  of 
the  tact  that  Defendant,  being  omnipresent,  is 
personally  present  in  Douglas  County.  Plaintiff 
requests  this  Honorable  Court  to  take  judicial 
notice  that  Defendant  is  also  omniscient. 

CLAIMS  FOR  RELIEF 

Defendant  has  made  and  continues  to  make 
terroristic  threats  of  grave  harm  to  innumerable 
persons,  including  constituents  of  Plaintiff 
whom  Plaintiff  has  the  duty  to  represent.  De- 
fendant has  directly  and  proximately  caused,  in- 
ter alia,  fearsome  floods,  egregious  earthquakes, 
horrendous  hurricanes,  terrifying  tornadoes, 
pestilential  plagues,  ferocious  famines,  devas- 
tating droughts,  genocidal  wars,  birth  defects, 
and  the  like.  Defendant  has  made  admissions 
against  Defendant's  own  interests  to  various 
handpicked,  trusted  chroniclers  of  yore  regard- 
ing the  causing  of  calamitous  catastrophes  re- 
sulting in  the  widespread  death,  destruction, 
and  terrorization  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
the  earth's  inhabitants,  including  innocent 
babes,  children,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm,  with- 
out mercy  or  distinction.  Defendant  has  direct- 
ed said  chroniclers  to  assemble  and  disseminate 
in  written  form  said  admissions  throughout  the 
earth  in  order  to  inspire  fear,  dread,  anxiety, 
terror,  and  uncertainty,  so  as  to  coerce  obedi- 
ence to  Defendant's  will.  Defendant  has  mani- 
fested neither  compassion  nor  remorse,  pro- 
claiming that  Defendant  "will  laugh"  when 
calamity  comes. 

PRAYER  FOR  RELIEF 

Plaintiff  respectfully  ptays  this  Honorable 
Court  to  set  a  date  for  a  hearing  as  expeditious- 
ly as  possible  it  the  Court  deems  such  a  hearing 
not  to  be  a  futile  act. 


great  men,"  he  --aw  (Compare:  Vengeance  is 
mine,  saith  the  Lord.)  Frit:  wouldn't  even  beat 
up  a  defenseless  weakling-  not  even  with  a 
dozen  o\  his  males  ,,t  his  side.  "This  is  the 
Fiihrer's  work,  not  ours,"  he  argues.  In  this 
ease,  Frit:  is  evil,  it  seems,  simply  because  it  is 
evil  to  admire  someone  evil  in  full  recognition 
ot  the  characteristics  and  actions  that  express 
his  evil.  Evil  is  contagious,  trans- 

S  nutted  by  ele.u  -eyed  admiration. 

ome  worshippers  of  the  perpetrator  of  di- 
vine evil  are  obviously  evil.  Some  ot  them  even 
think  that  delight  in  the  eternal  sufferings  of 
worldly  sinners  will  be  a  component  of  the  bliss 
of  the  saved.  Many  other  Christians  genuinely 
forgive  their  enemies.  Yet  they  knowingly  wor- 
ship the  perpetrator  of  divine  evil.  Perhaps 
they  do  not  like  to  think  about  it,  but  they 
firmly  believe  that  their  God  will  consign 
people  they  know,  some  of  whom  they  love,  to 
an  eternity  of  unimaginable  agony.  They  do 
whatever  they  can  to  utge  others  to  join  them 
in  their  faith,  but  they  are  well  aware  that 
many  will  not  fall  into  line,  and  they  think 
that,  it  that  happens,  the  perpetrator  will  be 
right  to  start  the  eternal  torture.  They  endorse 
the  divine  evil. 

Ot  course,  our  friends  do  not  see  this  as  divine 
evil.  Instead,  they  talk  of  divine  justice  and  the  fit- 
ting damnation  of  sinners.  If  Fritz  is  clear  about 
Hitler's  actual  deeds,  he  will  tend  to  use  similar  lo- 
cutions. Again,  modest  Fritz  isn't  disposed  to  per- 
secute the  Jews  in  his  neighborhood.  Yet  Fritz 
would  approve  of  the  persecution  being  carried  out 
by  the  proper  authorities.  So  too  with  the  Chris- 
tians. Perhaps  they  would  grieve  that  the  pun- 
ishment was  prescribed  tor  us;  perhaps  they  would 
blame  themselves  tor  not  having  done  more.  But, 
in  the  end,  they  would  worship  the  perpetrator. 

Among  those  of  us  who  do  not  worship  the 
perpetrator,  there  are  many  who  admire  wor- 
shippers of  the  perpetrator.  We  admire  some  ot 
our  neighbors;  we  admire  religious  people 
tamed  tor  their  selflessness,  their  courage,  or 
their  scholarship — Mother  Teresa,  Father  Mur- 
phy, Jean  Buridan.  Yet  we  also  know  that  the 
perpetrator's  evil  extends  to  them.  They  ad- 
mire evil  and  are  tainted  by  it.  In  admiring 
them,  we  too  admire  evil.  Does  the  evil  spread 
by  contagion  to  us?  What  of  those  who  admire 
those  who  admire  those  who  worship  the  per- 
petrator.' It  admiration  transmits  evil,  then 
eventually  almost  every  living  person  will  be 
infected.  The  more  we  are  prepared  to  be  toler- 
ant in  religious  matters,  the  more  the  conta- 
gion will  spread.  The  only  ones  to  escape  will 
be  the  committed  misanthropes.  Leaving  aside 
those  who  rind  nothing  admirable  in  humanity, 
everyone  will  be  tainted  with  divine  evil. 
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tqi  Lift,"  by  Anthony  Goicolea,  was  on  view  this  spring  at  Postmasters  Gallery,  in  New  York  City. 


[Transcript] 

LONESOME  DOVES 


From  the  audio  recording  of  a  December  1 990  meet- 
ing of  Saddam  Hussein ,  former  Texas  Governor  John 
Connally,  and  Oscar  S.  Wyatt  Jr. ,  founder  of  the 
Coastal  Corporation.  Iraq  then  occupied  Kuwait, 
and  Saddam  was  holding  American  oil  workers  as 
hostages  in  Iraq;  he  released  them  soon  thereafter. 
Wyatt,  accused  of funneling  millions  of  dollars  in  il- 
legal kickbacks  to  Saddam's  regime  in  exchange  for  oil 
contracts  under  the  United  Nations  Oil  for  Food  Pro- 
gramme ,  pleaded  guilty  in  October  to  conspiracy  to 
commit  wire  fraud.  The  recording  was  presented  as  ev- 
idence during  his  trial. 


OSCAR  S.  WYATT  JR.:  Mr.  President,  you  set  in  mo- 
tion what  I  consider  the  best  application  of  oil 
revenues  by  any  government.  I've  seen  the  im- 
provements and  the  infrastructure — develop- 
ments of  which  you  can  j  ustly  be  proud . 

JOHN  CONNALLY:  You  understand,  I'm  sure,  that 
we're  here  as  private  citizens,  speaking  only  for 
ourselves.  We  are  not  here  representing  this 
American  administration.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  certain  that  President  Bush  will  be  very 
displeased  that  we  are  here  at  all. 


SADDAM  HUSSEIN:  Our  problem  is  not  with  any  in- 
dividual. It  is  with  the  U.S.  government. 

CONNALLY:  And  we  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
hard-line  views  our  president  has  been  ex- 
pressing. We  don't  fully  understand  why  he 
takes  the  hard  line.  But,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
our  view  that  the  American  people  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  happy  to  go  to  war  over  oil. 

SADDAM:  Mr.  Wyatt,  you  have  visited  Baghdad 
more  than  once  over  the  past  fifteen  years. 

WYATT:  Oh,  many  times.  Thirty  or  forty  times. 

SADDAM:  So  you  would  be  in  the  best  position  to 
describe  our  effort  fairly. 

WYATT:  Absolutely.  I've  done  that. 

SADDAM:  Until  even  1972,  Baghdad  was  a  derelict 
village  with  nothing  to  show  tor  itself  i 
two  buildings  that  were  under  construction: 
this  palace  and  the  National  Assembly  Every- 
thing outstanding  that  yon  sec-  here  now  was 
built  by  us.  So  we  know  what  building  means, 
the  value  of  it,  and  we  are  good  at  building. 
Those  who  are  keen  to  build  are  alvva} 
to  achieve  stability  and  therefore  want 
not  war.  1  am  confident  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  want  peac  e 

WYATT:  I  have  a  great  affinity  f<  >r  y<  >ur  country,  and 
I  have  many  friends  here.  Vv  ; 

SADDAM:  Mr.  Connally,  you    aid    :       \merican 
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people  are  no)  prepared  to  die  for  oil.  I 
the  issue  oi  oil,  Mr.  Bush  is  iiv 
will  the  Arabs  go  with  thou  know, 

Mr.  Wyatt,  that  the  Iraqis  sold  one  thud  ol 
their  oil  exports  to  the  I  l.S.  until  August. 

WYATT:  I  was  responsible  for  a  lot  ol  those  sales. 

SADDAM:  So  we  don't  know  why  Mr.  Busl 
cornered  things  in  this  w,i\ 

CONNALLY:  lie's  trying  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  supply  of  oil  to  the  free  world  will  be 
jeopardized  with  Iraq  in  control  of  Kuwait,  but 
he  doesn't  explain  how.  And  the  American 
people  dott'r  buy  it.  Nor  are  they  willing  to 
fight  to  restore  the  al-Sabah  family  to  power  in 
Kuwait.  They  couldn't  care  less. 

SADDAM:  K  n  right  for  the  values  of  freedom 
and  democracy  in  the  United  States  to  be 
aligned  with  the  autocratic  systems  of  the 
chieftains  in  Kuwait  who  have  been  oppress- 
ing people? 

CONNALLY:  No,  Mr.  President.  But  it  you  stud^ 
American  history,  you  know  that,  unfortu 
nately,  we're  all  too  often  inconsistent  in  our 
foreign  polk  v,  supporting  despotic  governments 
against  democrac  y. 

WYATT:  A  very  small  suggestion:  Turn  the  lights 
and  water  on  in  Kuwait,  and  have  the  army 
commanders  share  then  food  with  the  people 
in  the  embassy.  It  the  troops  have  a  little 
food,  the  people  can  have  a  little  food  too. 
Your  people  have  conducted  themselves 
excellently.  1  want  to  compliment  you  foi  the 
way  you  all  have  avoided  confrontation  on 
many  occasions. 

CONNALLY:  The  president  is  trying  to  paint  you 
with  a  very  dark  brush.  As  you  well  know,  he's 
called  you  a  Hitler,  and  he's  talked  about  you 
torturing  people.  We  believe  the  release  ol  the 
hostages  will  give  us  a  chance  to  prove  that 
you  have  the  compassionate  instincts  we  know 
you  have.  We  try  to  say  that  you  are  a  rich 
country,  rich  in  oil,  and  that  you  have  used 
those  riches  not  tor  yourself,  nol  f<  >r  your  fam- 
ily, but  for  your  country. 

SADDAM:  I  am  pleased  that  you  came  to  Bagh- 
dad. We  cannot  forget  friends.  .All  we  want  is 
lor  c  ivility  and  peai  e  to  prevail  in  this  region, 
hut  we  are  people  that  have  as  mui  h  dignity  to 
cherish  as  ^\^  the  American  people.  Iraq  has  al- 
ways been  eager  to  have  relations  with  Amet 
lean  businessmen  and  to  increase  the  volume 
of  trade  between  the  two  countries.  But  Presi- 
dent hush  has  created  a  quagmire  i  lon't  know 
who  it  was  who  advised  him,  vvn  >ngly,  thai  it  he 
were  to  push  Iraqis  with  brut  Iraqis 

would  succumb,  rhis  is  wrong  Mi   Bush  should 
have  remembered  that  the  pei  >|  fought 

Iran  for  eight  years  to  keep  tl  up  be- 

fore the  Iranians.  We  do  not  w  at  the 

expenseof  our  dignity  or  out  h<  ,  r  want 


the  kind  of  peace  that  will  grant  everybody  the 
freedom  to  realize  their  own  fates. 
j :  V:  You've  been  most  gracious. 

WYATT:  Mr.  President,  do  you  haw  one  more 
minute  for  me?  We  have  perfected  a  proi  ess 
that  can  convert  your  crude  that  is  not  saleable 
in  its  current  form  to  saleable  oil  as  soon  as  we 
get  the  present  problems  straightened  out.  We 
have  the  process  running  in,  of  all  places, 
Wichita,  Kansas.  And  we've  unveiled  our  first 
plant  in  Aruba.  We  have  run  an  Iraqi  crude  in 
Wichita  to  test  the  process.  We  can  market  all 
Iraqi  crudes. 

SADDAM:  The  most  important  thing  for  US  to  do 
is  build,  build,  build,  and  build. 


[<  ontentions] 

THE  OMNIVORE'S 
DILEMMA 


I'Yoni  comments  b)i  John  Mackey,  iojounder  and 

(  'E<  I  oj  \\  hoi   I  oods  Market,  posted  to  a  Yd 

Finance  message  board  and  included  in  a  June  filing 
by  the  Federal  Trade  i  lomumwcn.  Mackey  began 
writing  frequently  in  1999  under  the  name  Ra- 
hodeb,  an  anagram  oj  his  wife's  name,  Deborah, 
lie  disclosed  his  identity  only  m  August  2006, 
when  he  lost  to  another  user  in  a  bet  concerning  the 
performance  oj  Whole  Foods  stock.  The  FTC  is 
seeking  to  block  the  acquisition  oj  Wild  ( )ats  Mar- 
kets K  Whole  Foods. 


APRIL  28,  2000,  1:10  P.M.:  I  like  Mackey's  hair- 
cut. I  think  he  looks  cute!  If  his  hair  bothers 
you  now,  you  should  have  seen  what  ir  looked 
like  ten  years  a^i'  Clearly,  the  guy  was,  and 
is,  into  alternative  lifestyles.  It  you  patronize 
any  Whole  Foods  store,  you'll  see  that  tattoos, 
piercings,  unusual  dress,  and  interesting  hair- 
cuts are  everywhere.  In  comparison,  Mackey 
looks  like  a  model  for  Brooks  Brothers! 

|ULY  6,  2000,  5:04  P.M.:  Whole  Foods  has  made  a 
career  of  putting  food  co-ops  out  of  business. 
Given  a  choice  between  the  drab  dinginess  of 
most  food  co-ops  and  a  beautiful,  well-stocked 
Whole  Foods  Market,  most  people  desert  the 
c  o-op  in  droves. 

OCTOBER  II,  2002,  ,V|  P.M.:  Am  I  an  insider  at 
Whole  Foods?  Some  are  convinced  that  I'm 
|ohn  Mackey  himself.  I  guess  until  the  real 
John  Mackey  shows  up,  having  such  a  reputa- 
tion probably  gives  my  arguments  more  credi- 
bility than  they  deserve! 
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JANUARY  7,  2003,  9:12  A.M.:  Contrary  to  Karl 
Marx's  economic  nonsense,  capitalism  is  the 
one  economic  system  that  creates  a  "harmony 
of  interests"  among  the  various  stakeholders  of 
a  business.  Indeed,  the  very  nature  of  business 
is  for  capital  and  labor  to  cooperate  to  create 
value  for  customers.  The  Enron,  WorldCom, 
and  Tyco  debacles  have  once  again  shown 
what  a  focus  on  profit  alone  causes.  The 
Whole  Foods  Market  motto — WHOLE  FOODS, 
WHOLE  PEOPLE,  WHOLE  PLANET — captures  the 
company's  mission  to  find  success  in  customer 
satisfaction  and  wellness,  employee  excellence 
and  happiness,  enhanced  shareholder  value, 
community  support,  and  environmental  im- 
provement. What  a  beautiful  philosophy!  I 
love  it,  and  I've  got  good  news  for  you:  if  you 
don't  like  the  Whole  Foods  business  philoso- 
phy, then  you  don't  have  to  shop  there,  you 
don't  have  to  work  there,  and  you  don't  have 
to  invest  there.  You  can  make  your  market- 
place exchanges  with  other  companies  who 
share  your  own  belief  system.  As  for  me,  I 
think  I'll  keep  exchanging  with  this  company. 
I  like  their  food,  and  I've  made  a  ton  of  money 
on  their  stock. 

FEBRUARY  8,  2003,  6:18  P.M.:  I  find  all  the  contin- 
ual talk  about  Whole  Foods  merchandise  being 
overpriced  quite  humorous!  The  assumption  is 
that  there  is  some  "fair  price"  that  Whole 
Foods  isn't  measuring  up  to.  This  is  absurd!  Is  a 
Toyota  Camry  too  expensive?  What  about  an 
Audi  A4?  What  about  a  Lexus?  Mercedes? 
What  about  a  Ferrari?  These  are  all  subjective 
decisions  each  individual  must  make  for  him- 
self. If  you  think  Whole  Foods  is  gouging  cus- 
tomers, then  go  into  competition  against  them 
and  offer  the  same  quality  at  a  lower  price  if 
you  can.  Competing  with  Whole  Foods  may  be 
harder  than  you  think! 

FEBRUARY  25,  2003,  1:31  P.M.:  Wal-Mart  is  one  of 
the  greatest  companies  in  the  history  of  the 
world!  This  single  company  has  done  more  for 
improving  our  society  than  every  labor  union 
combined.  Wal-Mart  was  just  named  the  #1 
Most  Admired  Company  in  the  United  States 
by  Fortune  magazine.  Of  course,  you  don't  give 
much  credibility  to  their  writings,  no  doubt 
preferring  magazines  like  Mother  ]ones  for  your 
interpretation  of  the  world.  How  come  Whole 
Foods  workers'  wages  and  benefits  are  over 
eight  times  the  shareholders'  profits?  1  would 
think  that  if  Whole  Foods  were  solely  con- 
cerned with  profit  they  would  pay  their  em- 
ployees less  and  make  much  more  profit  than 
they  actually  do.  You  believe  that  corporations 
care  only  about  profit  and  stockholders  and 
nothing  about  anyone  else.  This  may  play  well 


in  Hollywood  and  in  The  Nation,  but  it  isn't 
true.  As  a  stockholder  at  Whole  Foods,  I  have 
the  opposite  concern.  It  is  obvious  to  me  that 
Whole  Foods  cares  way  too  much  about  its 
employees  and  not  nearly  enough  about  its 
stockholders!  As  to  union-busting,  I  hope 
Whole  Foods  does  it.  Unions  are  a  cancer  in 
our  society. 

FEBRUARY  27,  2003,  2:41  P.M.:  Adam  Smith  was 
one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  all  time.  The 
entire  capitalist  revolution  that  has  lifted  most 
of  the  world  out  of  poverty  largely  traces  back 
to  Smith.  The  world  is  steadily  moving  toward 
collective  progress  and  prosperity.  Any  careful 
student  of  history  cannot  help  but  be  im- 
pressed at  how  far  humankind  has  collectively 
come  the  past  250  years.  It  is  simply  incredi- 
ble! I  have  seen  the  invisible  hand,  and  it  is 
beautiful  indeed. 

MARCH  27,  2006,  7:18  A.M.:  I  don't  see  Wal-Mart 
as  a  threat  to  Whole  Foods.  Rather,  I  believe 
that  Wal-Mart  will  ultimately  increase  Whole 
Foods'  sales.  Most  Whole  Foods  core  cus- 
tomers don't  like  Wal-Mart.  Why  not?  Too 
big.  Too  dirty.  Too  ugly.  Bad  service.  Lack  of 
knowledge  about  the  products.  An  underpaid 
workforce  resulting  in  a  high  ratio  of  unenthu- 
siastic  and  poorly  trained  part-time  employees. 
Bad  record  on  social  responsibility.  Wal-Mart, 
like  all  retailers,  isn't  unbeatable.  They  don't 
appeal  to  everyone.  They  emphasize  low  prices 
and  sacrifice  other  values  to  achieve  low 
prices — quality,  selection,  service,  store  ambi- 
ence, and  beauty.  These  sacrificed  values  are 
important  to  Whole  Foods'  core  customers. 
Price  isn't  the  only  thing  that  matters — per- 
haps to  you  but  not  to  them. 

APRIL  26,  2006,  3:54  P.M.:  No  doubt  Whole  Foods 
has  more  gay  people  working  and  shopping 
there  than  Wal-Mart  does  because  of  its  greater 
tolerance  and  appreciation  for  alternative 
lifestyles  (and  therefore  probably  more  with 
AIDS).  On  the  other  hand,  Wal-Mart  probably 
has  a  lot  more  people  working  and  shopping 
there  who  are  obese,  smoke,  are  alcoholics, 
have  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  diabetes. 

AUGUST  6,  2006,  6:19  P.M.:  This  will  be  my  final 
message  on  this  bulletin  board,  as  I  havi  los 
my  bet.  The  lesson  from  this  bet:  never  under- 
estimate the  manic-depressive  natun  of  Mr. 
Market.  Whole  Foods  had  .i  very  strong  quar- 
ter, but  Mr.  Marker  hit  ihe  panic  button  and 
the  stock  has  crushed.  Whole  Foods  itseli  has  a 
very  bright  future  and  1  will  continue  to  hold 
my  stock  for  a  very  long  tune  —  until  the 
growth  begins  to  slow  significantly.  I've  en- 
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joyed  my  years  on  this  board,  but  all  things 
must  come  to  an  end.  To  those  who  were  tight 
about  my  true  identity  all  along,  congratula- 
tions on  your  cleverness. 


[F.A.Q.] 

WHOPPERS 


From  questions  and  answers  posted  to  a  publk'relations 
website  launched  this  spring  by  McDonald's  in  the 
United  Kingd( >m ,  makeupyourownmind.a >.uk. 


Q.  Are  your  burgers  made  from  cows'  eye  sockets? 

A.  No.  All  McDonald's  hamburgers  are  made  from 
whole  cuts  c  it  r<  trequarter  and  flank  (similar  to  the 
mince  you'd  buy  in  the  supermarket). 

Q.  I  heard  that  your  burger  meat  is  taken  from 
the  vaginas  of  cows.  Can  you  confirm  that 
this  is  not  true? 

A.  McDonald's  uses  only  whole  cuts  of  fore- 
quarter  and  flank. 

Q.  Is  there  really  cow  sperm  in  the  burgers? 

A.  No.  All  McDonald's  hamburgers  are  made 
of  beef.  Nothing  else. 

Q.  If  the  burgers  are  100  percent  beef  now, 
what  were  they  before? 

A.  McDonald's  beef  burgers  have  always  been 
100  percent  beet,  with  nothing  added  apart 
from  a  pinch  of  salt  and  pepper  after  cooking. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  hamburgers  are  made  of  beet? 
Shouldn't  they  be  made  out  of  ham? 

A.  The  term  "hamburger"  is  a  generic  name  for 
a  style  of  beef  sandwich  that  originated  in 
Hamburg,  Germany,  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century.  This  sandwich  was  made,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  made,  from  beef,  not  pork. 

Q.  Why  is  it  all  of  your  burgers  look  like  they 
have  been  sat  on? 

A.  Occasionally  buns  can  look  a  bit  squashed 
because  of  the  way  they  have  been  toasted  or 
the  way  they're  packaged.  McDonald's  Joes 
everything  it  can  to  make  sure  this  doesn't 
happen.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  way 
your  burger  looks,  please  return  it  and  ask  foi 
another  one. 

Q.  1  have  read  in  papers  that  the  staff  take  a 
poo  in  the  food,  watch  people  eat  it,  then  go 
and  laugh  in  their  faces.  Is  this  true? 

A.  This  is  completely  unfounded.  McDonald's 
is  unsure  which  papers  have  been  reporting 
this  and  would  like  to  see  the  source  if  you 
still  have  a  copy.  Please  contact  the  Cus- 
tomer Services  team  with  any  details. 


[Fiction] 

TAPE  MEASURE 


UneGordimer,  from  Beethoven  Was  One- 
Sixteenth  Black  and  Other  Stones,  to  be  pub- 
lished this  month  by  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux. 
The  story  originally  appeared  in  Daedalus. 

N 

X  ^o  one  of  any  kind  or  shape  or  species  can 
begin  to  imagine  what  it's  like  tor  me  being  swirled 
and  twisted  around  all  manner  o\  filthy  objects  in 
a  horrible  current.  I,  who  was  used  to,  knew  only, 
the  calm  processes  of  digestion  as  my  milieu.  How 
long  will  this  chaos  last  (the  digestion  has  its  or- 
dained program)  and  where  am  I  going?  Helpless. 
All  1  can  do  is  trace  back  along  my  length — it  is 
considerable  also  in  the  measure  of  its  time — how 
I  began  and  lived  and  what  has  happened  to  me. 

My  beginning  is  ingestion — yes,  sounds  sttange. 
But  there  it  is.  I  might  have  been  ingested  on  a 
scrap  of  lettuce  or  in  a  delicacy  of  raw  minced  meat 
known  as,  I  believe,  Beefsteak  Tartare.  Could  have 
got  in  on  a  finger  licked  by  my  human  host  after 
he'd  ignored  he'd  been  earessing  his  dog  or  cat. 
1  X  lesn't  matter.  Oice  I'd  been  ing&sted,  I  knew  what 
to  do  where  I  found  myself,  I  gained  consciousness; 
nature  is  a  miracle  in  the  know-how  it  has  provid- 
ed, ready,  in  all  its  millions  of  varieties  of  egiis:  I 
hatched  from  my  minute  containment  that  the  hu- 
man eye  never  could  have  detected  on  the  lettuce, 
the  raw  meat,  the  finder,  and  began  to  grow  my- 
self. Segment  by  segment.  Measuredly.  That's  how 
my  species  adapts  and  maintains  itself,  advances 
to  feed  along  one  of  the  most  intricately  designed 
passageways  in  the  world.  An  organic  one.  Of 
course,  that's  connected  with  perhaps  an  even 
more  intricate  system,  the  whole  business  of  veins 
and  arteries — bloody;  our  species  has  nothing  to 
d<  >  with  that  pulsing  about  all  over  in  narrow  tubes. 

My  place  was  warm  and  smooth-walled,  rosy- 
dark,  and  down  into  its  convolutions  (around 
thirty  coiled  feet  of  it)  came,  sometimes  more 
regularly  than  others,  always  ample,  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  nourishment  to  feed  on,  silently,  un- 
known and  unobserved.  An  ideal  existence!  The 
many  forms  of  life,  in  particular  that  of  millions 
of  the  species  of  my  host  who  go  hungry  in  the  cm- 
el  light  and  cold  my  darkness  protected  me  from 
(with  the  nourishment  comes  not  only  what  the 
host  eats  but  intelligence  of  what  he  knows  of  his 
kind's  being  and  environment) — they  would  envy 
i  >ne  of  my  kind.  No  enemy,  no  predator  after  you, 
no  rival.  Just  your  own  winding  length,  moving 
freely,  resting  sated.  The  nourishment  that  ar- 
rived so  reliably — years  and  years  in  my  case — was 
even  already  broken  down  for  consumption,  ready 
mashed,  you  might  say,  and  mixed  with  sustain- 
ing liquids.  Sometimes  during  my  long  habita- 
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tion  there  would  he  a  descent  of  some  potent  liq- 
uid that  roused  me  pleasurably  all  my  length — 
which,  as  I've  remarked,  had  become  consider- 
able— so  that  I  was  lively,  so  to  speak,  right  down 
to  the  last,  most  recently  added  segments  of  myself. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  there  were  a  couple  of 
attempts  on  my  life  before  the  present  catastro- 
phe. But  they  didn't  succeed.  No!  I  detected  at 
once,  infallibly,  some  substance  aggressive  toward 
me  concealed  in  the  nourishment  coming  down. 
Didn't  touch  that  delivery.  Let  it  slowly  urge  its 
way  wherever  it  was  going — in  its  usual  pulsions, 
just  as  when  I  have  had  my  fill;  untouched!  No 
thank  you.  I  could  wait  until  the  next  delivery 
came  down:  clean,  I  could  tell.  Whatever  my 
host  had  in  mind,  then,  I  was  my  whole  length 
aware,  ahead  of  him.  Yes!  Oh,  and  there  was  one 
occurrence  that  might  or  might  not  have  had  to 
do  with  whatever  this  aggression  against  my 
peaceful  existence  might  mean.  My  home,  my 
length,  were  suddenly  irradiated  with  some  weird 
seconds-long  form  of  what  I'd  learned  second- 
hand from  my  host  must  have  been  light,  as  if 
some — Thing — was  briefly  enabled  to  look  in- 
side my  host.  All  the  wonderful  secret  storage 
that  was  my  domain.  But  did  those  rays  find  me? 
See  me?  I  didn't  think  so.  All  was  undisturbed,  for 
me,  for  a  long  time.  I  continued  to  grow  myself, 
perfectly  measured  segment  by  segment.  Didn't 
brood  upon  the  brief  invasion  of  my  privacy;  I 
have  a  calm  nature,  like  all  my  kind.  Perhaps  I 
should  have  thought  more  about  the  incident's 
implication:  that  thereafter  my  host  knew  I  was 
there;  the  act  of  ingestion  conveys  nothing  about 
what's  gone  down  with  the  scrap  of  lettuce  or 
the  meat:  he  wouldn't  have  been  aware  of  my 
residency  until  then.  But  suspected  something? 
How,  I'd  like  to  know;  I  was  so  discreet. 

The  gouts  of  that  agreeable  strong  liquid  began 
to  reach  me  more  frequently.  No  objection  on 
my  part!  The  stuff  just  made  me  more  active  for 
a  while,  I  had  grown  to  take  up  a  lot  of  space  in 
my  domain,  and  I  have  to  confess  that  I  would  find 
myself  inclined  to  ripple  and  knock  about  a  bit. 
Harmlessly,  of  course.  We  don't  have  voices,  so  I 
couldn't  sing.  Then  there  would  follow  a  really  tor- 
pid interval  of  which  I'd  never  remember  much 
when  it  was  over — 

A  contented,  shared  life;  I  knew  that  my  host 
had  always  taken  what  he  needed  from  the  nour- 
ishment that  came  on  down  to  me.  A  just  and  fair 
coexistence,  I  still  maintain.  And  why  should  I 
have  troubled  myself  with  where  the  residue  was 
bound  for,  when  both  of  us  had  been  satisfied? 
Oh  how  I  have  come  to  know  now! 

For  what  has  just  happened  to  me — I  can  only 
relive  again,  again,  in  all  horror,  as  if  it  keeps  re- 
curring all  along  me.  First  there  was  that  period, 
quite  short,  when  no  nourishment  or  liquid  came 
down  at  all.  My  host  must  have  been  abstaining. 


Then — the  assault  of  a  terrible  flood,  bitter 
burning,  whipping  and  pursuing  all  down  and 
around  into  a  pitch-black  narrow  passage  filled  with 
stinking  filth.  I've  become  part  of  what  is  pushing 
its  path  there — that  was  where  the  nourishment 
was  bound  for  all  the  years,  after  the  host  and  I  had 
done  with  it,  a  suffocating  putrefaction  and  un- 
bearable effusions.  Jonah  was  spewed  by  the  whale. 
But  I — the  term  for  it,  I  believe — was  shat  out. 

From  that  cess  I've  been  ejected  into  what 
was  only  a  more  spacious  one,  round,  hard- 
surfaced,  my  segments  have  never  touched  against 
anything  like  it  in  my  moist-padded  soft  home 
space,  and  I  am  tossed  along  with  more  and  many, 
many  kinds  of  rottenness,  objects,  sections  of 
which  I  sense  from  my  own  completeness  must  be 
dismembered  from  organic  wholes  that  one  such 
as  myself,  who  has  never  before  known  the  out- 
side, only  the  insides  of  existence,  cannot  name. 
Battered  through  this  conduit  by  these  forms,  all 
ghastly,  lifeless,  I  think  I  must  somehow  die  among 
them — I  have  the  knowledge  how  to  grow  but 
not  how  to  die  if,  as  it  seems,  that  is  necessary.  And 
now!  Now!  The  whole  putrid  torrent  had  some- 
where it  was  bound  for — it  discharges  (there  is  a 
moment's  blinding  that  must  be  light)  and  dis- 
perses into  a  volume  of  liquid  inconceivable  in 
terms  of  the  trickles  and  even  gouts  that  had  fed 
me.  Unfathomable:  I  am  swept  up  in  something 
heady,  frothy,  exhilarating;  down  with  something 
that  flows  me.  And  I  am  clean,  clean  the  whole 
length  of  me!  Ah,  to  be  cleansed  of  that  filth  I  had 
never  suspected  was  what  the  nourishment  I 
shared  with  my  host  became  when  we'd  taken 
our  fill  of  it.  Blessed  ignorance,  all 
those  years  I  was  safe  inside — 
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.y  host.  So  he  knew.  This  is  how  he 
planned  to  get  rid  of  me.  Why?  What  for?  This's 
how  he  respected  our  coexistence,  after  even  shar- 
ing with  me  those  gouts  of  agreeable  liquid  whose 
happy  effects  we  must  have  enjoyed  together.  It 
ends  up,  him  driving  me  out  mercilessly,  hateful- 
ly, with  every  kind  of  ordure.  Deadly. 

But  I'm  adapting  to  this  vastness!  Can,  at  least, 
for  a  while,  I  believe.  It's  not  what  I  was  used  to, 
and  there's  no  nourishment  of  my  habitude,  but 
I  find  that  my  segments,  the  entire  length  of  me, 
still  obey;  I  can  progress  by  my  normal  undulation. 
Undulating,  I'm  setting  out  in  an  element  that  also 
does,  I'm  setting  out  for  what  this  powerful  liquid 
vastness  is  bound  for — nature's  built  into  tm 
knowledge  that  everything  has  to  move  some- 
where— and  mayhe  there,  where  this  f<  irce  lands, 
one  of  my  eggs  (we  all  have  a  store  within  us,  al- 
though we  are  loners  and  our  fertilization  is  a  se- 
cret) will  find  a  housefly  carrier  and  settle  on  a 
scrap  of  lettuce  or  a  fine  piece  of  meat  in  a  Beef- 
steak Tartare.  Ingestion.  The  whole  process  shall 
begin  over  again.  Come  to  life. 
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THE  BLACK  BOX 

Inside  Iraq's  oil  machine 
B;y  Luke  Mitchell 


"A  gasoline  engine  is  sheer  magic,"  he  said  to  me 
once.  "Just  imagine  being  able  to  take  a  thousand 
different  bits  of  metal — and  if  you  fit  them  all  to- 
gether in  a  certain  way — and  then  if  you  feed  them 
a  little  oil  and  gasoline — and  if  you  press  a  little 
switch — suddenly  those  bits  of  metal  will  all  come  to 
life — and  they  will  purr  and  hum  and  roar — they 
will  make  the  wheels  of  a  motor  car  go  whizzing 
around  at  fantastic  speeds.  ..." 

— Roald  Dahl,  Danny  the  Champion  of  the  World 
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le  striking  thing  about  the  Rumaila  oil  field 
is  that  the  land  itself  appears  to  be  so  complete- 
ly dead.  The  hardpack  plain  is  inorganic,  barely 
even  a  desert.  It  had  been  marshland  once,  a 
refuge  for  night  herons  and  water  buffalo,  but 
Saddam  bled  it  dry  so  that  he  could  more  easily 
exterminate  the  rebels  hiding  in  the  reeds.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  anything  valuable  remains.  The 
engineers  say  there  are  at  least  115  billion  barrels 
of  oil  in  Iraq,  though,  much  of  it  right  here  be- 
neath Rumaila.  There  could  be  more,  too,  maybe 
twice  as  much,  but  three  decades  of  dictatorship 
and  sanctions  have  slowed  exploration,  and  the 
war  has  only  worsened  matters.  Now  it  is  dan- 
gerous even  to  extract  the  known  quantities. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  we  were  driving  across 
Rumaila  late  last  winter  in  a  convoy  of  four 
explosives-resistant  SUVs,  inside  of  which  were 
ten  employees  of  the  British  security  firm  Erinys, 
each  of  whom  wore  black  double-plated  body  ar- 
mor and  carried,  at  minimum,  a  handgun  and  an 
assault  rifle.  The  convoy  had  been  arranged  to 
transport  a  single  engineer  to  inspect  a  single  part 
of  Iraq's  aging  and  frequently  attacked  oil  infra- 


structure. Our  driver  had  told  us  that  Rumaila 
was  "friendly-  ish"  but  that  there  were  still  some 
concerns  about  kidnapping  and  roadside  IED  at- 
tacks. He  drove  defensively.  Sometimes  he  would 
speed  up  to  ninety  or  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  in 
the  left  lane,  against  traffic.  Sometimes  he  would 
pull  off  onto  the  hard  dirt  itself,  driving  across 
twin  ruts  or  inventing  an  altogether  new  path. 
There  were  no  towns  or  villages.  In  a  few  rare  in- 
stances we  would  pass  a  low  house  made  of  cinder 
blocks,  and  sometimes  we  would  see  two  or  three 
kids  running  around  in  front.  Our  driver  would  al- 
ways wave,  even  when  the  kids  threw  rocks  at  us. 

The  engineer,  whom  I  will  call  Sam,  was  a 
"project  delivery  team  leader"  for  Foster  Wheel- 
er, the  Houston  engineering  firm  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  had  hired  to  oversee  much  of  the  oil- 
field reconstruction.*  His  title  meant  that  he 
spent  a  lot  of  time  in  convoys  like  this,  traveling 
from  well  to  well,  inspecting  our  progress.  Sam  was 
precise  in  his  speech  and  in  his  dress.  His  purple 
button-down  shirt  was  tucked  neatly  into  his 
jeans,  and  his  boots  were  dusty  but  otherwise  im- 
maculate. The  rest  ot  us  had  been  required  to 
wear  Kevlar  army  helmets  for  the  trip,  but  Sam, 
like  most  of  the  engineers  in  Iraq,  wore  a  white 
hard  hat  with  his  name  printed  on  the  front.  He 
had  heen  working  here  almost  since  the  war  be- 
gan, usually  eight  weeks  on,  three  weeks  <  iff,  bur 
as  of  today  he  had  not  heen  home  t<  i  Texas  in  thir- 
teen weeks  and  still  had  another  two  w«  I  s  I o  go. 
When  he  did  get  home,  he  said,  h<  would  do 
nothing  for  three  days  but  sleep  and  watch  TV. 

Sam  demonstrated  a  sort  nt  dry  enthusi  i  m  foi 

*  The  Corps,  -with  which  I  was  embedded,  asked  :  not  to 
identify  civilians  in  the  field. 


Luke  Mitchell  is  a  senior  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine 
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1  WAS  MAKING  THE  JOURNEY  FROM 

OIL  WELL  TO  OIL  TERMINAL,  YET  IN 

ALL  MY  TIME  IN  IRAQ  I  WOULD  SEE 

THE  OIL  ITSELF  ONLY  ONCE 


his  work.  What  makes  Rumaila  oil  so  great,  he 
said,  is  that  it  is  light-  its  predominani  hydro- 
carbons lack  viscosity,  which  means  that  yo 
push  them  through  a  pipe  and  onto  a  ship  with- 
out much  effort — and  it  is  sweet,  v  hich  neans 
that  it  contains  only  trace  amounts  of  sulfur, 
which  is  hard  on  refineries  and  ex;  ensive  to  ex- 
tract. Sam  said  the  best  way  to  know  it  oil  is 
sweet  is  to  smell  it.  Sour  oil  smells  like  rotten 
eggs.  Sweet  oil  has  a  satisfyingly  bituminous  scent, 
like  hot  pavement  after  a  light  rain. 

The  oil  in  Rumaila  is  especially  sweet,  and  we 
could  smell  it  everywhere.  For  the  most  part, 
though,  we  could  not  see  it  The  crude  was  care- 
fully sealed  within  the  surrounding  pipelines,  mile 
upon  mile  of  rusty  tubing  and  oil-blackened  flanges 
perched  above  the  corrosive  soil  like  balance 

beams.    Even    the 
wellheads  jutting  out 
of  their  hardened 
concrete  pillboxes 
were  really  just  ver- 
tical pipes  draped 
with  gauges.  Sam 
called  them  Christ- 
mas trees.  He  said 
there  were  no  horse's 
heads  going  up  and  down  like  you  see  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  because  the  oil  in  Iraq  is  already  under 
such  intense  pressure. 

The  oil  remains  hidden  within  this  vast  arte- 
rial matrix  all  the  way  from  the  reservoir  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  flows  by  way  of  overburdened 
degassing  plants  and  pump  houses  and  into  main 
lines  that  parallel  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers 
and  then  follows  their  confluence  along  the  Shatt 
al-Arab  Waterway  until,  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
port  city  of  Basra,  it  plunges  into  the  sea,  runs 
along  the  ocean  floor  for  another  twelve  miles, 
and  finally  rises  abruptly  to  the  surface  at  a 
barnacle-encrusted  catwalk  structure  called  Al- 
Basra  Oil  Terminal.  From  there  it  goes  every- 
where, but  mostly  to  the  United  States. 

1  was  making  that  same  journey  from  well  to  ter- 
minal, and  yet  in  all  my  time  in  Iraq  I  would  see 
the  oil  itself  only  once.  This  was  in  a  particular- 
Is  empty  patch  of  desert,  beyond  even  the  lone- 
Iy  cinder-block  houses  and  the  rock-throwing 
kids.  We  had  sped  past  dry  concrete  canals  and 
abandoned  oil  drums  and  rocket-charred  tanks, 
past  mile  upon  mile  of  flat  dirt  and  rust,  and  then 
we  found  ourselves  driving  between  a  series  of 
mirror-black  p<  mds.  These  pools  crept  along  both 
sides  of  the  highway,  and  through  the  scratchy  bal- 
listic glass  of  our  SUV  it  was  hard  to  tell  at  first  if 
the  liquid  within  was  oil  i  >r  water.  There  were  no 
ripples,  though — the  pools  were  thick — and  the 
hot  asphalt  smell  was  strong  enough  that  it  had  be- 
come a  taste.  Sam  said  the  oil  came  from  leaky 
pipes,  that  there  is  no  EPA  watching  over  Ru- 
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maila.  "You  have  to  give  the  devil  his  dimere 
he  said,  meaning  Iraq.  "(  )n  a  good  day,  I  yc 
port  60,000  to  10,000  barrels  an  hour.  If  5ftk| 
rels  of  crude  spill  on  the  ground  here,  \m 
that.'  Not  more  than  a  half  minute  of  expB 

Oil  was  selling  tor  about  $60  a  barrelM 
time,  and  so  that  halt  minute  of  potentialxpo 
was  worth  at  least  $30,000.  But  Sam  wasrH 
course.  Am  competent  engineer  would  redgnii 
that  these  particular  pools  ot  oil,  alrcadviisaj 
pearing  into  the  distance,  existed  within  all 
ot  precision  that  was  irrelevant  to  the  sikfcss< 
the  larger  project.  And,  truth  be  told,  see  o  th 
i  iil  was  a  relief. 

I  had  come  to  think  of  Iraq  as  a  kind  oalaq 
box.  Not  the  black  box  engineers  analyze 
plane  crash  to  determine  how  the  d 
occurred — though  such  a  device  woul 
some  metaphoric  relevance  to  Iraq — but 
the  black  box  engineers  speak  of  in  descr 
mechanism  with  a  known  function  and 
known  method.  The  pig  goes  in  one  erl 
sausage  comes  out  the  other,  and  what  gH 
in  between  is  no  one's  business.  More  arnfl 
of  what  happens  in  the  world  happens  I 
black  boxes.  It  was  not  very  long  ago,  f  I 
stance,  that  an  interested  observer  couk  I 
under  the  hood  of  a  car  and  determine  I 
yes,  gas  flowed  in  through  this  line,  and  I 
ceramic  plugs  probably  sparked  that  ga  I 
these  tiny  explosions — you  could  practl 
hear  the  individual  pistons! — were  prdl 
what  was  spinning  that  shaft.  Now,  of  cfl 
the  inside  of  an  engine  compartment  is  al 
entirely  sealed  off.  Gasoline  goes  in,  nl 
comes  out,  and  when  that  ceases  to  happ« 
engine's  innermost  ailments  are  diagncl 
only  by  a  computer,  which  of  course  is  al 
er  kind  of  black  box. 

Drivers  seldom  think  about  how  engines  ■ 
just  as  they  seldom  think  about  where  thlf 
their  power.  The  foot  goes  down  and  the  cal 
forward.  Easy.  Indeed,  discussing  the  soujf 
our  power  has  become  more  taboo  than  disci  ;ii 
the  source  of  our  meat,  likely  for  similar  rem 
We  say  the  oil  is  a  commodity.  That  it  coil 
from  anywhere.  That  it  is  more  appropriately 
derstood  as  a  number  on  a  screen,  as  an  ide;  $ 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  believe  that  Iraq  n 
a  nation-sized  infrastructure  with  intra 
workings — indeed,  with  many  leaky  pipes- 1 
a  kind  of  philosopher's  stone,  as  if  through  oi  e 
gineering  prowess  we  had  found  a  way  tof< 
the  laws  of  physics  as  easily  as  we  defy  the  la  i 
war,  as  if  we  really  could  flatten  the  world  i 
a  wish  oi  melt  all  that  is  solid  into  air.  This  I 
viously  not  true,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  fart 
The  mechanism  may  become  increasingly  I 
plex,  indeed  the  accelerating  system  may  blf 
invisibility,  but  every  system  must  be  under" 
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:  it  can  be  controlled.  And  here  at  last,  in 
this  oil  made  visible,  was  the  beginning 
i       of  understanding. 

le  oil,  according  to  the  Iraqi  constitution,  be- 
to  "all  the  people  of  Iraq,"  but  the  people  of 
ave  never  fully  been  able  to  exploit  their  na- 
'  patrimony.  Even  when  Iraq  was  at  its  most 
:tive — in  1979,  just  as  Saddam  was  taking  full 
ol  of  the  ruling  Ba'ath  Party — the  best  it 
do  was  to  produce  an  average  of  3.7  million 
is  of  oil  per  day.  Now,  after  three  decades  of 
i  ices  in  extraction  technology,  it  is  able  to 


elusive.  The  Shia  in  the  south  and  the  Kurds  in 
the  north  happen  to  be  sitting  on  two  very  large 
oil  deposits,  whereas  the  Sunnis  are  concentrat- 
ed in  the  center  of  Iraq,  where  there  is  relative- 
ly little  oil.  This  trick  of  geological  fate  under- 
lies an  ongoing  political  dispute.  The  Kurds 
would  prefer  oil  revenue  to  be  distributed  on  a  lo- 
cal basis.  The  Sunni,  who  make  up  a  minority  of 
the  nation's  population,  prefer  what  they  call  a 
federal  model,  in  which  all  of  the  oil  revenue  is 
shared  more  or  less  equally.  The  Shia,  who  now 
control  the  central  government,  appear  for  the 
most  part  also  to  favor  a  federal  model,  but  some 


. 


luce  about  2.1  million  barrels  per  day.  The 
ision  in  2003  briefly  interrupted  that  flow,  but 
3ut  today  is  essentially  the  same  as  it  was  just 
ire  the  war  began.  Everyone  agrees  that  this  is 
cceptable.  Saudi  Arabia  produces  nearly  five 
JS  as  much  oil  each  day,  and  even  the  United 
res,  sucking  at  the  dregs  of  its  own  dwindling 
rves,  manages  to  produce  four  times  as  much. 
)ne  of  the  oft-cited  benchmarks  for  success  in 
)  is  the  passage  of  a  national  hydrocarbon 
•  Even  more  than  the  Iraqi  constitution,  such 
igreement  would  address  the  major  fault  lines 
he  war  and  of  the  nation  itself,  primarily  be- 
se  it  would  address  how  the  oil  money  is  dis- 
uted.  But  agreement  on  the  law  has  proved 


clans  in  the  south  have  suggested  they  might 
prefer  to  make  their  own  deals.  There  are  other 
divisions  as  well.  A  lively  labor  movement  has 
emerged  since  the  invasion,  and  in  June  some  600 
members  of  the  Iraqi  Pipelines  Union  went  on 
strike  in  Basra,  calling  for  a  redistribution  oi 
profits.  Some  union  leaders  have  taken  to  sign 
ing  their  communications,  "Long  live  the  Iraqi 
working  class." 

Whether  the  disputes  are  based  on  ;     graph1 
religion  or  class,  the  result  has  been  con  I  i 
olence,  both  against  the  system  i  A  extracts  >n  and 
against  the  people  who  maintain  ii  Since  th 
began,  the  Institute  for  the  Analysis  of  Giol    I  '  ■ 
curity  has  tracked  "attacks  on  Iraqi  pipelines,  oil 


itish  soldier  reflected  in  a  pool  of  oil  at  a  gas-oil  separation  pl.mt  near  Basra  in  southern  Iraq, 
14,  2003.  Photograph  ©  Reuters/Pool/I  >an  Chung/The  Guardian  ASA/WS 
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installations,  and  oil  personnel."  They  counted 
148  such  attacks  in  2004,  another  100  attacks  in 
2005,  and  101  more  attacks  in  2006.  Some  of  these 
were  minor  efforts:  "two  roc  ket  propelled  grenades 
fired  at  exposed  and  leaking  valve,"  for  instance, 
or  an  "explosion  apparently  caused  by  homemade 
bomb  thrown  under  oil  and  gas  pi;  es."  Some  at- 
tacks were  deadly.  The  report  notes,  tor  instance, 
that  a  "bomb  blast  during  changing  of  the  guard  at 
an  oil  storage  facility  south  of  Baghdad  in  Al  La- 
tifiyah  killed  six  Iraqi  National  Guard  soldiers  and 
wounded  five  more"  and  also  that  a  bomb  on  an 
"oil  pipeline  near  Kirkuk  killed  an  Iraqi  oil  secu- 
rity chief  and  eight  of  his  men,  who  were  in  the 
process  of  defusing  another  explosive  device." 

For  this  reason,  and  because  they  are  rich 
enough  to  afford  it,  a  great  many  ot  Iraq's  native 
oil  professionals  have  fled  the  country.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  2006  called  this  flight  a  "petro- 
leum exodus"  and  reported  that  about  a  hun- 
dred oil  workers  had  been  murdered  since  the  war 
began  and  that  "of  the  top  hundred  or  so  man- 
agers running  the  Iraqi  oil  ministry  and  its 
branches  in  2003,  about  two-thirds  are  no  longer 
at  their  jobs."  Now  most  of  the  engineers  in  Iraq 
are  from  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  They  earn  dou- 
ble what  they  would  in  the  United  States,  but 
there  is  still  a  shortage  of  talent  in  Iraq.  The 

inevitable  result  is  that  the  oil  flows  a 

little  slower. 


Ihe 


_he  convoy  was  taking  Sam  to  West  Qurna 
7,  which  was  also  the  next  stop  for  the  oil  after 
it  left  the  ground.  As  we  drove,  Sam  explained 
that  West  Quma  7  was  a  gas-oil  separation  plant. 
Crude  oil  at  the  well  contained  a  great  deal  oi  nat- 
ural gas  and  water  and  salt.  The  gas-oil  separation 
plant  was  where  those  impurities  were  removed. 
Raw  crude  would  flow  in  one  end,  undergo  a  se- 
ries of  thermodynamic  processes,  and  out  the 
other  end  would  come  a  commodity  as  consistent 
and  interchangeable  as  a  bag  of  soybeans. 

The  first  sign  of  the  plant  was  the  flares,  three 
massive  plumes  of  orange  flame  that  smudged 
black  smoke  across  the  horizon.  This  was  the  lib- 
erated gas.  The  plant  itself  was  almost  entirely  out 
of  doors,  a  toothall-field-si:ed  complex  ot  pipelines 
connected  to  three  clusters  ot  compression  tanks. 
Everything  had  been  painted  gray,  and  there  was 
nothing  else  for  miles  around  but  flat  plains  of 
strangely  abraded  dirt. 

We  pulled  to  a  stop  and  our  driver  greeted  the 
Iraqi  guards  in  English.  He  had  to  shout  over  a 
constant  screech,  like  steel  cutting  steel,  and 
Sam,  also  shouting,  explained  that  the  screech- 
ing was  the  sound  ot  the  oil  itself.  The  crude  was 
under  so  much  pressure  that  it  rattled  all  the 
loose  parts  ot  the  system,  especially  the  valves,  as 
if  they  were  reeds  or  uvulas.  The  whole  system  vi- 
brated in  sympathy,  the  oil-gorged  tubes  acting 


like  amplifying  throats  or  pipes  in  a  churcrBf 
Sam  said  the  oil  would  flow  more  silently  oflQ 
gas  had  been  removed  and  the  pressure  Ajf 
to  atmospheric  level. 

The  inspection  consisted  of  making  su'thi 
the  equipment  that  needed  to  be  installs 
this  case,  a  desalting  unit — had  in  fact  b(ftir 
stalled.  But  Sam  also  wanted  to  check  thl 
all  condition  ot  the  plant  and  seemed  plel 
describe  the  function  ot  its  various  compcT 
We  would  walk  and  Sam  would  point  tol 
thing  and  shout  a  brief  explanation  and  ttf 
would  move  on,  surrounded  at  all  times  by 
curity  team,  half  of  them  walking  backwJ 
of  them  sighting  their  rifles  into  the  distal 

We  approached  a  rack  of  four  submarinl 
compression  tanks.  "Basically,  after  theB 
Sam  shouted,  "the  crude  goes  through  Aet 
these  production  trains."  We  could  hear  thtrud 
gushing  into  the  first  tank.  Sam  said  th  fiel 
manager  controlled  the  relationship  betweB 
entry  and  exit  valves  such  that  the  tankievj 
quite  got  full.  Per  Boyle's  law,  this  incrae  i 
volume  caused  a  decrease  in  pressure,  aitt 
decrease  in  pressure  caused  the  "gas" — wbH 
that  point  was  in  fact  a  liquid  in  solutioH 
boil  to  the  surface.  You  could  see  the  samejril 
ciple  at  work  by  popping  open  a  bottle  of 'ok 
Under  pressure  the  carbon  dioxide  would  Mai 
suspended  in  solution,  but  as  soon  as  ycH 
creased  the  pressure  (by  opening  the  bottH 
would  boil  to  the  surface.  In  the  first  tanp 
pressure  was  lowered  just  a  bit,  which  qis 
lighter  gas,  such  as  methane,  to  boil  up  an,ai 
In  the  next  tank,  the  pressure  was  lowered  ^ai 
and  heavier  gas,  such  as  propane,  would  ristfo 
the  mix.  Finally,  the  pressure  was  reduced  «3 
mospheric  level,  which  caused  even  the  heaMD 
tane  and  pentane  to  separate.  You  do  it  in  sfel 
Sam  said,  because  big  pressure  drops  tend  n 
up  the  equipment. 

The  next  step,  as  we  had  seen  from  the  1 
way,  was  that  the  newly  liberated  gas  was  1 
off.  This  was  not  the  optimum  engineeringfil 
tion.  A  more  elegant  approach  would  be  to:i 
the  liberated  gas  through  another  series  off 
to  a  natural-gas  liquefaction  plant,  where  it  «i 
be  further  refined  and  then  sold.  Some  plat  > 
Iraq  did  just  that  but  many  did  not,  for  the.i 
pie  reason  that  no  one  had  ever  gotten  arou  I 
building  the  necessary  infrastructure.  The  rl 
Sam  said,  was  that  Iraq  burned  away  at  leas  > 
million  worth  of  gas  every  day.  Indeed,  due 
lack  ot  domestic  refinery  infrastructure,  Irai 
long-time  net  importer  not  only  of  natural  gi~. 
also  of  gasoline,  kerosene,  fuel  oil,  and  all  c: 
other  much-needed  products  that  may  he 
tained  from  raw  crude.  (This  is  one  reason  E;] 
dad  has  so  little  electricity,  which  is  generat' 
most  Iraqi  power  plants  by  burning  fuel  c 
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$&  Effects  of  stress  reverse 


by  amazing  new  medical  device. 


Now  you 
can  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of 
stress-free 
living  and  feel 
younger  in  just 
1 5  minutes  a  day. 
It's  surprisingly 
easy  with  the 

;narkable  new  medical  device  called 

ii:  StressEraser. 

I  This  medical  breakthrough  actually 
i  'erses  ergotropic  tuning;  the  harmful 
\  )cess  that  causes  your  nerves  to 
;pond  faster  and  more  strongly  to 
'  ess;  making  you  feel  it  more  easily, 
)re  quickly,  more  intensely. 

Medical  Discovery 

Leads  to  Breakthrough  in 

Reducing  Stress. 

Medical 
■•  searchers  now 

iow  that  the 
;  ^rmful  effects  of 
1  gotropic  tuning 
i  e  intricately  connected  to  the  biological 

echanisms  of  breathing.  More 

tportantly,  they  learned 

at  you  can  actually 

gulate  the  stress- 

oducing  activity  of  this 
.'  'stem  by  regulating  this 

isic  bodily  function. 

To  do  this,  Helicor, 
ic.  has  developed  the 
nazing  StressEraser  that 
leasures  the  effects  of 
reathing  and  guides  the 
ser  to  control  this  basic 
iological  activity. 


Compact  and  easy  to  use  - 
takes  just  15  minutes  a  day. 

The  StressEraser  is  designed  to  fit 
in  the  palm  of  your  hand  and  is  simple 
to  operate.  All  it  takes  is  a  relaxing  15 
minutes  right  before  bed  each  night  to 
adjust  your  breathing;  then  set  it  aside. 


Your  system  will  continue  to  reverse 
the  effects  of  the  stress  you've  built  up  all 
day  -  while  you  sleep! 

Erase  stress  while  you 

sleep  and  feel  good  again 

in  30  Days* 

Within  two  weeks  you  will  begin  to 
feel  a  difference  all  day  long.  And  within 
a  month,  you  will  feel  like 
you  did  when  you  were 
young,  before  the  stresses 
caused  by  ergotropic  tuning, 
became  part  of  your  life. 


BEFORE:  StressEraser  indicators  show 
the  presence  of  physical  and  emotional 
stress  and/or  strained  breathing. 


I  5  [  ;;;■;■ 

*. i 


AFTER  15  MINUTES:  Harmful  stress 
levels  significantly  reduced  after  using 
StressEraser  cues  to  synchronize  your 
breathing, 

I 


The  StressEraser 
Guarantee: 

Try  the  StressEraser 
before  bed  FREE  for 
30  nights  and  Helicor 
guarantees  you  will  feel 
good  again  or  simply  return 
it.  No  questions  asked. 


"The  StressEraser  is  a  ground- 
breaking achievement  in  the  area 
of  stress  reduction  and  biofeedback." 

Robert  Reiner,  Ph.D. 

Exec.  Director,  Behavioral  Associates 

Faculty,  Dept.  of  Psychiatry,  NYU  Medical  Center 


"I  tried  it...  a  pretty  remarkable  tool." 
*MSNBC 

"Now  you  don't  have  to  use  a  $3000 
machine  at  your  doctor's." 

Forbes 

"You  feel  so  relaxed  yet  focused." 

AH  GOOD  MORNING 

-America 


"9  out  of  10" 

E3SS3ESB 


"...my  forehead,  neck  and 
shoulders  felt  more  relaxed" 

£I)C  Ulaehington  post 


CALL  NOW  FOR  YOUR 
30  DAY  FREE  TRIAL* 

888-848-9695 
www.stresseraser.com 


*If  not  completely  satisfied,  customer 
pays  only  for  shipping  and  handling. 

Free  Trial  of  the  StressEraser  is 
available  only  on  telephone  ori 
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natural  gas.l  Rectifying  this  problem  ha-  pro\  ed 

the  wai  -  and  the 
looting  and  th<  so  be- 

cause the  entire  system 

lapse  under  Saddam.  E\  en  engineer  I  met  in  Iraq 
ed  to  have  I  loathing  tor  the  former 

dictator  simply  because  he  had  taken  what  was, 
by  the  standards  oi  the  1970s,  a  >d  in- 

dustrial infrastructure  and  run  it  into  the  ground. 
Saddam's  legacy  was  everywhere  around  us  at 
West  Qurna  7.  As  we  wandered  past  another  pro- 
duction tram.  Sam  pointed  to  a  yellowing  notice 
that  had  been  glued  I  the  tanks.  The  text 

was  entirely  in  Russian.  Other  notice-  on  other 
tank-  were  in  English.  This  patchwork  of  docu- 
mentation was  possibly  evidence  of  Cold  \\  ar 
gamesmanship  or  perhaps  just  the  switch  to  a  new 
low  bidder.  Sam  was  pretty  sure  the  company  that 
built  the  plant  itself  was  based  in  Ukraine,  but  it 
was  hard  to  know  because  engineers  working  un- 
der Saddam  were  reluctant  to  keep  detailed 


t! 


maila  i-  so  salty  and  alkaline  that  it  you 
your  mouth  you  would  gag  and  probabl 
up.  The  crude  that  flowed  into  West  Qurt  7  * 
full  ot  this  salty  groundwater.  Desalting  tl  mk 
wa>  a  tairlv  low-tech  process  that  also,  ■* 
nientlv  enough,  involved  removing  th^Ht 
The  mam  problem  at  West  Qurna  7  ngH 
was  that  some  ot  the  desalters  were  not  uflk 
and  replacing  them  had  turned  out  to  be  arJH 
convoluted  process.  The  Amu  (  torps  of  ErT 
had  hired  KBR — which  at  that  moment  waj 
process  of  -pinning  off  from  Hallibu j 
to  buy  new  desalters,  which  would  in  a 
stalled  by  engineers  from  South  Oil  God 
01  SOC,  which  itselt  was  a  part  of  Iraq's! 
tentacled  Ministry  of  Oil.  The  good  nej 
that  SOC  was  just  about  finished,  which| 
Jama  7  was  able  to  generate  so  much 
It  should  be  noted,  though,  that  there  are  I 
gas-oil  separation  plants  in  Iraq,  as  well  aJ 
major  and  fourteen  smaller  refineries,  tpi 


i 
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-    tions,  and        X     - ...  . 

-     :       ales  of  rustv  and| 

J  pipeline.  None  of  it  works  very  w 

ntinued  through  the  mare.  One  of 

med  us  to  duck  as  we  passt  a 

-  full  of  newly  degassed  oil 

i  I  could  hear  the  staric  of 

.ancretebu 


- 
... 


J';i  n  the  distance  and  said  they  housed  trans- 
imps.  Behind  the  pumps  we  could  see  a  se- 
H  .f  towers  that  carried  high-tension  lines  off 
r- ,  he  distance.  After  the  oil  had  been  degassed 
■j  lepressurized  it  had  no  more  natural  mo- 
5: '  urn.  Moving  energy  requires  energy,  though, 
■  ■  hese  pumps,  driven  by  the  equally  embattled 

!rical  infrastructure,  would  invest  the  dry 
crude  with  the  power  it  needed  to  con- 
*       tinue  its  journey  to  the  Gulf, 
he  United  States  has  committed  less  than 
::  illion  to  repairing  Iraq's  oil  infrastructure, 
"J  h  is  not  very  much  money.  The  government 
(I  iq  could  reinvest  its  own  oil  income — just 
1  $30  billion  in  2006 — but  oil  and  interna- 
i  d  aid  are  pretty  much  the  government's  only 
1  :es  of  income,  and  the  country  has  several 
I  r  pressing  concerns,  including  the  need  to  re- 
n  1  its  failing  agricultural,  educational,  electri- 
I  ind  medical  infrastructures.  Iraq  also  owes  var- 
:  creditors  about  $100  billion  and  owes  Kuwait 
iudditional  $250  billion  in  reparations  from 
t  irst  Gulf  War.  (Some  of  that  debt  may  be  for- 
ji  a.)  Meanwhile,  the  engineers  I  spoke  to  said 
)uld  take  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  just  to  get 
oil  infrastructure  up  to  international  stan- 
ds and  as  much  as  $100  billion  to  fully  ex- 
:  the  nation's  potential  oil  wealth.  The  extent 
nat  potential  wealth  is  unknowable,  but  at 
billion  proven  barrels  times,  say,  $60  a  bar- 
it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  at  least  $7  trillion 
probably  far  more  than  that.  (As  of  this  writ- 
the  price  of  oil  has  climbed  to  more  than 
a  barrel.)  All  of  this  puts  Iraqis  in  a  situation 
iliar  to  anybody  who  has  ever  had  a  check  on 
way  but  needed  a  lot  of  money  right  now. 
:y  can  get  the  money,  but  it  will  cost  them. 
asked  Sam  about  the  reconstruction  and  he 
fairly  strong  views  on  the  matter.  He  said 
should  use  the  best  available  technology,  the 
ensive  kind,  and  it  should  use  that  technology 
uickly  as  possible.  The  Iraqis  could  probably 
rade  the  system  on  their  own — they  were  smart 
ugh  and  ambitious  enough — but  it  would  take 
m  twenty  years:  "They  need  the  horizontal 
Is,  they  need  the  secondary,  tertiary  recovery 
cesses,  they  need  access  to  capital,  and  all  of 
se  things  rhyme  with  foreign  oil  companies." 
jam  seemed  to  understand  that  he  was  sug- 
ring  something  controversial.  The  oil  compa- 
s  certainly  have  enough  money.  Six  of  the  ten 
,'est  corporations  in  the  world — ExxonMobil, 
/al  Dutch  Shell,  BP,  Chevron,  ConocoPhillips, 
1  Total — are  in  the  oil  business,  and  those  six 
npanies  together  earned  $1 .5  trillion  in  2006. 
<onMobil,  which  last  year  made  $40  billion  in 
'fits  alone,  could  start  drilling  advanced  wells 
hin  a  few  months  of  signing  a  contract.  But  no 
jor  oil  company  thus  far  has  been  able  to  strike 


any  significant  deal  with  the  government  of  Iraq. 
The  Kurds  have  made  a  kind  of  separate  peace 
with  several  American  and  European  oil  compa- 
nies in  the  past  few  months,  but  the  central  gov- 
ernment in  Baghdad  says  such  deals  will  not  he  le- 
gitimate until  Iraq's  parliament  passes  the  draft 
hydrocarbon  law.  The  law  itself  is  foundering, 
however,  in  part  because  of  disagreement  over 
how  such  deals  should  be  structured. 

The  current  draft  of  the  law  calls  for  "pro- 
duction sharing  agreements"  between  Iraq  and  its 
potential  oil-company  partners.  Such  agreements 
are  rare — they  divert  an  unusually  large  portion 
of  oil  wealth  to  the  oil  companies — and  typi- 
cally are  struck  only  in  unexplored  regions  where 
a  large  capital  investment  would  represent  a  sig- 
nificant gamble  on  the  part  of  the  oil  compa- 
nies. Much  of  Iraq 


No  MAJOR  OIL  COMPANY  THUS 

FAR  HAS  BEEN  ABLE  TO  STRIKE  ANY 

DEAL  OF  SIGNIFICANCE  WITH  THE 

GOVERNMENT  OF  IRAQ 


does  remain  unex- 
plored, but  no  one 
doubts  the  country's 
oil-producing  po- 
tential. The  risk  in 
Iraq  stems  from  the 
war  itself  and  from 
the  clear  instability 
of  the  government, 

which  at  times  appears  to  lack  the  support  even 
of  its  American  sponsors.  Such  a  government 
could  fall  at  any  moment,  and  whatever  entity  re- 
placed it  could  "nationalize"  a  company's  in- 
vestment or  require  a  new  tax  on  exports  or  sim- 
ply push  the  country  further  into  genocidal  chaos, 
all  of  which  would  be  bad  for  business.  The  pro- 
posed agreements  basically  amount  to  a  risk  pre- 
mium, and  the  proposed  premium  is  steep.  A 
2005  joint  study  by  the  Global  Policy  Forum 
and  the  British  research  group  Platform  noted 
that  any  agreements  signed  "while  the  Iraqi  state 
is  very  weak  and  still  under  occupation"  would 
last  twenty-five  to  forty  years  and  ultimately  cost 
Iraq  between  $74  billion  and  $194  billion. 

The  people  of  Iraq  could  wait  for  better  terms, 
of  course.  Their  oil  is  only  going  to  become  more 
valuable.  Sam  called  this  "the  theory  of  saving 
stuff  for  the  grandchildren."  When  the  East  Texas 
field  was  developed,  he  said,  there  were  a  lot  of  op- 
erators who  didn't  want  to  run  their  wells  at  ca- 
pacity. They  were  in  no  rush  to  get  the  oil  <  >ut  -  >t 
the  ground  because  they  thought:  Hey,  we're  al- 
ready filthy  rich — let's  save  it  for  the  grandchil- 
dren. Now,  that  might  make  sense  from  rh  | 
spective  of  achieving  maximum  value  ovei 
Sam  said,  but  achieving  maximum  value 
time  doesn't  always  make  sense.  He  had  spent  a 
few  days  working  in  the  fields  neai  Sa  Ir  City  <  >n<  e, 
for  instance,  and  a  lot  of  the  people  up  around 
there  ("old  boys,"  in  his  Texas  parlance)  didn't 
even  have  running  water  or  indooi  j  lumbing  oi 
really  anything  at  all  other  than  their  tents.  "So 
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on  the  one  hand  rhey'n  rand- 

c  hildren,"  Sam  said  "B  i  ;.  ask 

thai  old  boy  down  tl  hours 

nt  elec  trie  ity  it  he  wants  to  save  ii  (or  the  grand- 
children." Sam's  guess  was  that  he  prohibit  iv<  mid 
not.  And  indeed  in  October  the  Ncv  York  I  imes 
reported  that  Iraq's  electricity  minister,  Karim 
Wahid,  had  signed  a  $150  million  contract  with 
Sunir  an  Iranian  company  to  construct  a  1 60- 
megawatl  power  plant  in  Sadr  v  lity.  "  I  his  is  a 
free  marketplace,"  an  anonymous  I  I.S.  militai  •  i 
tic  i.il  explained,  "so  there's  not  much 


, 


M 


we  i  .in  ili  >  abi  mi  it. 


Tl 


.HE  WAR  WOULD  C  lONTlNUE, 
AND  SOME  OF  Mil  PROJE<  TS,  ONCE 
<  X  )MPLETED,  WOULD  SIMPLY 
BE  RE-DESTROYED 


XV  A  any  ol  the  engineers  in  Iraq  live  at  Bas- 
ra Airbase,  an  immense  interruption  o(  the  emp- 
ty desert  thai  is  honeycombed  by  mile  upon  mile 
of  precast  concrete  barriers.   These  barriers  are 
everywhere  in  Iraq,  and  sometimes  you  can  see  a 
parade  of  eighteen-wheelers  transporting  a  few 
hundred  more  ol  them  to  wherever  someone  oi 
something  needs  to 
be  stopped.  I  was 
told  that  whenever 
a  rockel  was  lobbed 
over  the  top  ol  the 
tallest    ol    them    a 
siren  would  go  oil 
and    the    security 
guards  would  an- 
nounce that  we  were 
in  condition  red.  This  had  happened  100  times 
in  the  previous  three  months. 

The  base  itsell  began  as  a  simple  regional  air- 
port and  has  evolved  into  an  intricate  assem- 
blage ol  functions,  a  literal  military-industrial 
complex.  The  government  oi  Iraq  operated  the 
commercial  airport  at  its  erne,  the  British  Royal 
Air  Force  operated  a  separate  military  airport, 
and  several  other  military  or  quasi-military  units, 
including  the  Army  C  brpsol  Engineers,  had  then- 
own  Quonset  huts  and  while  single-wide  trailers, 
all  oi  which  had  been  configured,  Lego-like, 
into  hundreds  ol  offices,  bunkhouses,  dining  fa- 
c  ilities,  and  latrines.  KBK  had  a  large  camp  there 
as  well,  which  housed  not  only  the  KBK  si  aft  but 
also  several  Fostei  Wheel*  i  engineers  (including 
Sam)  and  two  lone  I  I.S.  officers. 

One  ol  those  officers  was  Steven  Loken,  a 
youthful  Air  Force  liei  lonel  who  had 

been  transferred  frot      I  :.   manage  the  oil 

program  in  Basra.  I  hi  I  was  sitting  with 

him  and  Eric  h  I  anger, 
the  ( 'orpsot  Engineers  wl 
as  I  traveled  in  Iraq,  in  a  1 
ol  an  office  and  learnii 
struct  ion  worked.  C  Colonel  I  i 
ing  us  that  he  himsell  h 
weeks  ago  and  that  he  w.i 
he  knew  from  private  contra*. 


mis  officer  from 

i  impanying  me 

ent-lit  cubbyhole 

how  the  ni  on 

i  began  by  w.u  n 

-  il  here  only  six 

g  most  oi  what 

ke  Sam.  More 


over,  he  was  an  electrical  engineer,  so  he 

want  to  claim  any  spe*  i.il  expertise  in  oill 
tion.  I  le  had  already  learned  a  lot,  th*>ugl*rto< 
ing  the  oil  from  the  ground  to  the  ship  tmlv* 
billions  ol    Ii  'llai     in  i  apn  il  de\  elopme   an 
the  ceaseless  laboi  ol  thousands  ol  a*  mn  am 
.  Ii  .  nit  ians,  engineers,  pip*'  titters,  sec  urity^B;'. 
and  '  ithers.  The  repairs  alone  involved  linnet 
ol  *  ompanies  working  under  contract  to  H 
■i  ,i".  in  us,  all  ol  them  with  varying  degree^B; 
cess,  expertise,  and  honesty— Axsia,  Bt^BV 
Point,  Boots  &  (  - "  'i  ■  .  1  .ist  cm  National  (.  he 
Services  Company,  brinys,  (las  l'a*  kingdom 
pain,  Iraqi  Drilling  Company,  KBR,  NorB 
(,  'ompanv,  *.  "* 1 1  Pipelines  (  lompan\ ,  l\nsoi(lrai 
[oint  Venture,  South  Oil  *  ompany,  Willed 
(  lontrol,  Inc.     as  well  as  the  Army  Corps]" 
gineers,  the  1  )epartment  ol  Energy,  the  Sta| 
partment,  soldiers  and  representatives 

dozen  other  coalition  member  countries,  a| 

1 1  iurse,  the  people  oi  Iraq. 

Colonel  Loken  pointed  to  a  whiteboa 
hind  his  desk  when.-  he  had  written  in 
Marker  the  names  and  cost  ol  the  pn>|e* 

oversaw.  I  he  list  was  divided  into  two  c< 
*  >n  ill*-  left  were  projects  under  contract 
KBK  ami  on  ilu-  right  were  projects  undeJ 
tract  with  Parsons  Iraq  Joint  Venture,  or[ 
an  offshoot  ol  the  Pasadena-based  constrd 
firm  Parsons.  The  projects  were  organizJ 

Army  task  order.  Task  Order  I  1  was  the  $1 

million  upgrade  oi  several  natural-gas  liq*| 
tion  plants,  which  would  help  reduce  wal 
flaring  and  provide  the  country  with  signifil 
ly  more  cooking  fuel.  Task  Order  12  was  tl 
pair  desalters  (including  those  at  West  (J 
7),  at  a  projected  cost  of  $91.6  million. 
Order  22  was  a  series  ol  well  workovers: 
million.  Some  projects  were  more  mystet 
Task  Order  28,  for  instance,  would  cost  $7| 
lion  and  was  labeled  simply  "chemif  als.' 

Eric  h,  the  public-affairs  officer,  was  from  c| 
hoina,  ih*'  son  of  a  petroleum  geologist,    ml 
seemed  as  fascinated  as  I  was  by  the  inner  v\| 
ings  oi  this  complex  bureaucratic  mechari 
Loken  continued  to  describe  the  chain  of  c  IV 
mand,  how  the  State  Department   intcrsc.'d 
with  the  Iraq  Reconstruction  Management  (  a 
and  how  the  Iraq  Reconstruction  Managenl 
(  Mtii  e  intersected  with  the  Army  Uorps  of  E<j 
neers  and  how  the  Army  (  lorps  ol  Engineer™ 
tcrsected  with  dozens  oi  private  contra*  to 
some  American,  some  British,  sum*'  e  r 
Iraqi-    and  how  all  ol  them,  in  turn,  inters©! 
with  the  government  ol  Iraq,  which  had  its  *  t 
set  oi  complex  and  evolving  bureaucracies.  Er/i 
who  had  been  in  Iraq  almost  from  the  heginr  | 
oi  the  I  I.S.  occupation,  added  that  once  all  ol  t 
pro]   '  is  on  the  whiteboard  had  been  compleil 
the  Iraq  Reconstruction  Management  Of! 
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i  'i  i  i  mbi  n  ioo; 


jjll  close  up  shop.  All  of  the  subcontractors 

■  I  go  home  or,  more  likely,  contract  direct- 

■    h  the  government  of  Iraq  and  continue 

<  vork.  Most  of  the  projects  on  the  whiteboard 

;-  slated  for  completion  within  the  year,  but 

i  projects  did  not  by  any  means  attempt  to 

I.'  ss  the  full  extent  of  Iraq's  restructuring  con- 

I  .  They  were  just  stopgaps.  Moreover,  the 

a  'ould  continue.  Some  of  the  projects,  once 

V  leted,  would  simply  be  re-destroyed.  I  had 

jil  someone  mention  that  the  British  would 

jjover  the  KBR  camp  when  KBR  finished 

■ji<and  that  the  U.S.  State  Department  would 

flover  the  PIJV  camp.  It  would  take  one  to 

t  years  to  accomplish  the  turnover.  But  who 


weather  was  perfect,  a  beautiful  California  after- 
noon, and  the  mood  in  our  bunker  was  strangely 
upbeat.  We  crouched  on  our  benches  and  analyzed 
the  situation.  The  attacks,  one  of  the  engineers 
explained,  rarely  came  more  than  one  at  a  time. 
The  bad  guys  would  get  their  hands  on  a  105 -mm 
mortar  round  or  an  old  Russian  Katyusha  rocket 
or  even  an  American  rocket  left  over  from  the 
Iran-Iraq  War,  and  they  would  lean  it  against  a  low 
wall  and  light  it  up  like  a  Roman  candle  and  then 
run  like  hell.  They  hardly  ever  hit  anyone.  All  we 
had  to  do  was  wait  for  the  all-clear  siren. 

As  we  waited,  our  discussion,  still  in  the  ana- 
lytical mode,  turned  to  the  strange  ways  of  the 
Iraqis.  One  engineer,  a  Scotsman,  recalled  the 


|!w?  "It's  like  building  an  airplane  as  you  fly," 
h  said. 

'  vbout  an  hour  into  our  conversation  we  heard 
lit  sounded  like  someone  dropping  something 
|y  heavy  on  the  floor  above  us.  Erich  and 
I  onel  Loken  looked  at  each  other  and  I  re- 
nbered  that  we  were  in  a  one-story  building, 
hoa,"  Colonel  Loken  said.  "That's  incoming." 
iigh  alarm  began  to  sound  and  Colonel  Loken 
gested  we  move  to  a  bomb  shelter.  On  the 
l  out  I  noticed  that  the  twin  clocks  in  the 
Iway  told  Iraq  time  and  Houston  time. 
Jve  joined  several  other  engineers  in  an  open- 
led  concrete  box  known  as  a  Scud  hunker.  The 


Iraqi  practice  of  sacrificing  an  animal  anytime  a 
new  plant  was  opened.  It  was  a  hell  of  thing,  he 
said.  Blood  everywhere.  Erich  nodded  and  said 
he's  seen  a  ceremony  at  a  plant  up  north  where 
the  Iraqis  had  killed  four  sheep.  They  had  dipped 
their  hands  in  the  blood  and  then  walked  through 
the  industrial  corridors,  painting  bright  red  streaks 
on  the  walls.  It  was  all  part  of  the  blessing,  1 1< 

The  bigger  the  plant,  the  more  ani 

Nnials  you  sacrifice, 
ot  all  of  the  oil  makes  it  to  the  Gulf.  ; 
is  the  spillage,  of  course,  but  there  is  also  the 
matter  of  theft.  The  Ministry  of  Oil  1 1. 


leaked  from  a  broken  pipeline,  set  ablaze  near  Kirkuk,  February  2  i, 
'.  Photograph  ©  Randy  L.  Rasmussen/Tlie  Orc«i.niiin/<  lORBIS 
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tion  of  bribery  that  lori] 
war,  and  the  American  co 
their  share  of  corru] 
tendency  is  to  steal  money  from  A 
oil  from  Iraqis.  Most  of  the  smugg 
are  local  operators.  Some  simply  drill  a  hole  ii 
pipeline  and  fill  modified  pickups  di       I       mi  the 
source.  Others  bribe  officials  to  look 
way  as  they  load  eighteen-wheelers  ai  ii  : 
minals.  The  Guardian  reported  in  June  tha 
clan  was  netting  $5  million  a  week  selling  stolen 
crude  to  local  refineries,  $250,000  of  which  went 
right  back  into  paying  gunmen  to  protect  them 
from  other  smugglers  in  other  elans.  Many  be- 
lieve that  smuggling  profits  are  funding  the  in- 
surgency. The  underworld  battle  between  vari- 
ous criminal  elements  has  itself  undoubtedly 
led  to  considerable  violence,  and  certainly  has 
added  a  not  very  well  understood  layer  of  polit- 
ical intrigue  to  the  hydrocarbon-law  negotia- 
tions. One  Mahdi  Army  fighter  told  a  researcher 
for  the  International  Crisis  Group  that  "All  par- 
ties, without  exception,  steal  and  smuggle  oil.  I 
mean  all  of  them." 

No  one  knows  how  much  oil  the  smugglers 
take  from  the  system.  The  Iraq  Study  Group  re- 
ported that  "1 50.000  to  200,000— and  perhaps  as 
many  as  500,000 — barrels  of  oil  per  day  are  be- 
ing stolen,"  and  that  estimate  has  since  been  re- 
peated in  other  news  reports.  It  is  a  very  large 
claim,  and  as  I  was  eating  lunch  at  an  oil  facili- 
ty one  day  I  overheard  a  Navy  engineer  ridicul- 
ing it.  He  said  moving  that  much  oil  out  of  the 
system  would  require  something  like  a  thousand 
tank  trucks  every  day  to  transport  their  loot  to  a 
refinery  or  across  the  border,  and  that  they  would 
have  to  do  this  without  being  detected  in  what 
is  possibly  the  most  heavily  surveilled  country 
on  earth.  The  engineer  seemed  fairly  confident  in 
his  scorn — he  suggested  that  maybe  the  real  cul- 
prits were  little  green  men — but  my  own  sense  was 
that  you  could  move  a  lot  o\  trucks  around  in 
Iraq  before  someone  figured  out  they  weren't  part 
of  someone  else's  mission. 

There  is  another  failure  of  accounting  that 
may  explain  the  massive  smuggling  estimates. 
Two  U.S.  agencies  report  on  how  much  oil  Iraq 
produces.  The  Department  of  Energy  keeps  track 
of  production  everywhere  on  earth  and  has  a 
standard  reporting  method.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, which  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  re- 
construction, also  generates  daily  reports,  but 
only  about  Iraq.  The  Government  Accounting 
Office  compared  their  data  and  i  iund  a  large  dis- 
crepancy. The  State  Department  was  consistently 
reporting  higher  production  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  often  by  a  00,000  bar- 
rels per  day.  When  the  <  mnounced  its 
findings  last  spring,  many  i  iw  this  gap 
as  evidence  of  smuj    lim               i  uption.  The 


it  Energy  noted  in  the  GAOi 
it   the  discrepancy  could  also 
ied  by  a  perhaps  even  more  dispiritinj 
enon:  the  Department  of  Energy  del 
i  .unit  as  "produced"  the  significant  amoJ 
Mi  Iraq  extracts  and  then,  for  lack  of  J 
ternative,  simply  injects  back  into  tin 

This  might  seem  an  improbably  Sisyi 
twist,  but  it  is  true  that  Iraq  is  now  somj 
better  at  producing  oil  than  at  exporting  il 
northern  pipelines  have  been  shut  down  by 
teurs  for  most  of  the  year,  and  one  of  the 
try's  two  off-shore  terminals  is  barely  functu 
while  the  other,  Al-Basra  Oil  Terminal,  ha  N 
operating  at  tar  below  capacity  for  decade: 
also  has  very  little  oil-storage  capacity,  s 
oil  that  cannot  be  exported  or  refined  immec 
must  be  returned  to  the  reservoir.  This  is     i 
reinjection.  One  engineer  rold  me  that  I   I 
the  only  country  in  the  world  that  still  reir 
The  process  is  not  only  frustrating  and  wa:  fy 
tr  is  also  bad  for  oil  fields.  Further  complii 
the  accounting  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
partially  refined  before  it  is  reinjected.  Re 
strip  the  gasoline  from  rhe  oil,  sell  it  for 
consumption,  and  put  the  remaining, 
cruder  crude  back  in  the  ground,  where  it  < 
ties  the  entire  field. 

Plausible  as  this  explanation  for  the  acc| 
ing  discrepancy  is,  it  is  impossible  to 
whether  it  is  correct,  or  how  much  smuf 
goes  on,  or  even  how  much  oil  is  pumpd 
the  ground  or  back  into  it,  because — a» 
unbelievably — the  entire  system  lacks  ml 
At  no  point  is  the  flow  of  oil  measured  within 
The  GAO  report  notes  that  the  United  Na] 
"first  cited  the  lack  of  oil  metering  whet  t 
was  under  U.N.  sanctions"  in  1996  and  tha  i 
had  in  2006  signed  an  agreement  with  Shej 
Company,  which  was  to  "advise  the  ministjH 
the  establishment  of  a  system  to  measure  thfl 
of  oil,  gas,  and  related  products  within  Irafl 
in  export  and  import  operations."  But  stfl 
meters.  Measuring  a  flowing,  transforming,  ■ 
larly  spilled,  and  often  stolen  product  as  it  rfl 
its  way  across  a  war-ravaged  desert  is  not  easyB 
best  Iraq  could  do  was  to  track  the  oil  as  it  lei 
terminal,  but  the  meters  there  have  not  W(W 
for  years,  and  so  the  technique  was  not  ptU 
A  Navy  lieutenant  explained  the  method  tin 
military  newspaper  Stars  and  Stripes.  He  saidw 
"guesstimated"  the  output  based  on  the fis 
placement  of  departing  ships:  they  would  wtei 
the  waterline,  and  each  centimeter  the  tap 
sank  represented  another  6,000  barrels  of  oif'S 
you  can  imagine,"  the  lieutenant  said,  "a  ccpl 
of  inches  could  equal  180,000  barrels  of  fut" 

There  were  improvements  in  the  works,  thcjgi 
One  of  the  projects  on  the  whiteboard  in  Cob 
Loken's  office  was  Task  Oreler  16.  The  $42,681 
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[ion  contract  was  in  th< 
been  awarded  in  2004. 
the  terminal,  impn 
loading  capacity — which,  noi  . 
help  solve  the  problem  ol  reinje< 
the  meters.  Progress  had  been  slow,  but  as  it  hap- 
pened, Colonel  Loken  and  his  bos:  ind  his  boss's 
boss  were  flying  out  from  Basra   \irbase  to  the 
terminal  to  inspect  PIJV's  work,  and  he  said  Erich 
and  1  could  fly  along  and  si 
ourselves  what  they  had  done. 


w; 


hen  Erich  and  1  arrived  al  the  Royal 
Air  Force  helipad,  our  Sea  Hawk  was  already 
fired  up,  and  the  whack-whack-whack  of  the 
rotors  made  meaningful  speech  difficult. 
Colonel  Loken  gave  us  a  shouted  introduction 


panied  by  several  silent  aides,  one  of 
kept  hi-  dog  tai^s  twined  into  his  shoclao 
The  journey  from  oil  field  to  terminal 
two-star  general  is  somewhat  less  comp 
than  the  same  journey  for  crude  in  the  pi1 
it  is  st  ill  difficult  and  danger*  >us  and  done  i: 
iwded  into  the  Sea  Hawk,  bound  u 
body  armor  and  oddly  constrictive  Na' 
jackets,  and  before  I  could  finish  buckling 
thing  together  we  were  off.  We  flew  fast  a1 
a  hundred  feet,  rising  only  to  pass  over  th 
sional  power  line,  and  the  combination 
altitude  and  high  speed  caused  the  ahead' 
tinct  landscape  beneath  us  to  blur  into  a  rel 
field.  The  brown-and-tan  flux  was  so  sm<9 
n  c  reated  the  illusion  ol  a  rippling  desert 
an  illusion  that   was  dispelled  only 


to  his  boss,  Captain  Fritzley,  who  was  notice- 
ably short,  wore  rimless  glasses,  carried  his  cell 
phone  in  a  holster,  and,  until  the  National 
Guard  called  him  up,  had  run  a  fifty-man  logis- 
tics team  for  Boise  Cascade  in  Idaho.  1  noted 
the  complexity  ol  the  contracts  he  must  be  ne- 
gotiating right  now,  ,\nd  he  laughed  and  said, 
"I'm  an  engineer,  not  a  lawyer."  ( 'aptain  Fritz- 
ley's  boss  was  General  Abr,  who  showed  up  just 
a  few  minutes  later  —leathery  skin,  shaved 
head,  identical  rimless  glasses-    and  was  accom- 


occasional  set  o\  tire  tracks,  and  then  the  br  1 
ripples  turned  a  shade  lighter  and  we  really  \fl 
over  the  Gulf.  We  could  see  rusty  fishing  boats  i 
the  occasional  freighter,  and  the  sea  deepened 
a  steely  gray  and  we  lost  sight  of  the  shore.  We  n 
in  odd  lines,  rolling  left  then  right,  the  beta  i 
confuse  would-be  missile  attackers,  and  then-i 
abruptly  as  we  had  taken  off — we  landed, 
were  on  the  flight  deck  of  an  Australian  frigate, 
HMAS  Toowoomba,  rotors  still  whacking,  I 
an  Australian  seaman  was  shouting  a  greet 
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lltling  us  quickly  to  a  lower  deck,  where  we 

iglcd  ourselves  horn  our  armor,  and  an- 

laman  lowered  an  orange  rope  ladder  over 

and  we  climbed  awkwardly  down,  hang- 

der  the  high  ship  for  the  last  lew  rungs, 

:o  a  twelve-man  rigid-hull  inflatable  boar, 

as  soon  as  the  last  passenger  had  tumbled 

i  raced  off  across  the  open  sea.  Then  it  was 

ncing  and  waves,  a  dozen  men  in  a  rubber 

the  ocean,  until — and  this  bad  all  taken 

ninety  minutes — we  could  see  the  terminal. 

as  a  spidery  arrangement  low  on  the  hori- 

:entral  platform  about  five  stories  tall  with 

ig  catwalks  extending  a  half  mile  in  oppo- 

ections.  At  the  end  of  each  catwalk  were 

( erthing  stations,  and  attached  to  each 

ig  station  was  a  very  large  oil  tanker.  As  they 

d  closer  we  could  see  their  names:  the  British 

the  Tiara,  the  Front  Crown.  The  last  of 

the  Universal  Hope,  was  low  in  the  water  and 

ling,  with  the  aid  of  two  tugboats,  to  pull 

Captain  Fritzley  looked  out  at  the  oil-gorged 

s  and  said  that  if  you  wanted  to  shut  down 

his  sure  would  be  the  place  to  do  it. 

are  were  no  concrete  barriers  here,  just  lat- 

ork  catwalks  and  ladders  and  miles  of  pipe. 

workers,  from  Texas  and  Oklahoma  and 

rom  Irac]  and  Kuwait,  wore  bright  yellow 

alls  and  American-style  goatees  or  bushy 

jrns  or  handlebar  mustaches.  The  security 

in  the  form  of  four  massive,  twin  .50-caliher 

ine  guns,  one  on  each  corner  of  the  central 

,  manned  by  the  men  of  Mobile  Security 

iron  Seven,  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  A  lir- 

aque  noted  that  the  guns  bad  a  maximum  ef- 

'e  range  of  1 ,829  meters,  which — along  with 

al  Navy  warships  just  over  the  horizon — bad 

sufficient  to  defend  the  terminal  since  the  war 

ti.  For  all  its  intricate  scaffolding,  the  termi- 

;emed  solid.  The  dozens  of  lines  that  held  the 

fast  were  thicker  than  my  well-fed  arm. 

!  we  walked  along  the  catwalk  in  the  dire< 

of  the  departing  Universal  Hope,  Captain 

ey  told  us  about  the  terminal's  past  and  fu- 

prospects.  Saddam  Flussein  had  hired  KBR's 

orate  predecessor  Brown  ck  Root  to  build  n 

^73,  six  years  before  be  took  lull  control  of  the 

th  Party.  Iran  had  bombed  it  several  times  in 

'80s,  and  it  fell  into  furl  Iter  disrepair  under 

1.  sanctions  in  the  '90s.  It  was  theoretically  ca- 

le  of  loading  4  million  barrels  a  day,  but  it 

never  operated  at  anywhere  near  that  level. 

tepast  Couple  ol  years  PIJV  bad  worked  to  im- 

/e  the  safety  systems,  train  t be  workers  in  how 

ise  them,  update  the  power  systems,  fix  the 

ling  arms,  and  fix  the  meters.  They  bad  made 

ie  progress,  but  the  meters  still  weren't  work- 

This  was  a  concern.  ("I'll  tell  you  what," 

neral  Abi  muttered  to  another  officer  as  we 

tdered  down  the  catwalk,  "I've  bad  more  ass 


kicked  in  the  last  two  weeks  than  in  the  whole  rest 
ol  the  time  since  1  got  here.") 

I  later  learned  thai  die  office  ol  the  Special  In 

spectorC  Jeneral  lor  Iraq  Reconstruction,  orSIGIR, 

bad  just  issued  a  report  in  January  severely  criti- 
cizing Parsons's $75  million  Baghdad  Police (  <>l 
lege  project — the  inspectors  found,  lor  instance, 
that  failed  plumbing  had  somehow  caused  sever- 
al overhead  light  fixtures  to  fill  with  urine  and 
tcccs — and  was  about  to  issue  another  report  crit- 
icizing the  Parsons-built  Iraqi  Civil  Defense  I  lead- 
quarters  in  Baghdad,  citing  faulty  security  systems 
and  more  leaky  pipes.  As  a  result  ol  the  invcsii 
gat  ions,  the  inspector  general  was  considering 
barring  Parsons  from  future  contracts  with  the 
Army.  SIOIR  was  investigating  the  terminal  pro- 
ject as  well,  and  in  another  report,  issued  just  a  lew 
weeks  alter  our  visit,  it  would  note  deficient 
concrete  pours,  sub 
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standard  plumbing 
installation,  and  un- 
safe electrical  wiring. 
The  more  satisfying 
news,  also  noted  by 
SIG1R,  was  that  all 
lour  berths  were  in 
operation,  which 
was  a  major  break- 
through in  Iraq's  export  capability,  and  the  meter 
project  was  on  track  for  completion,  (laic  h  later 
wrote  to  tell  me  that  PIJV  finally  completed  its  pail 
of  the  project  in  May,  at  which  point  it  closed  up 
shop  and  scan  its  engineers  home.)  Si  ill,  there 
was  much  to  be  done,  and  the  work  would  likely 
continue  only  in  fits  and  Starts. 

Erich  and  I  climbed  a  tour-story  spiral  stain  ase 
to  the  crow's  nest,  the  highest  point  on  the  plal 
form.  Some  ol  the  stairs  were  loose  and  the  rail- 
ing did  not  seem  entirely  reliable.  1  be  view  was 
worth  the  risk,  though.  The  sun  had  come  out 
anil  the  sea  lit  up  in  a  brilliant  cerulean  wash. 
The  station  itseli  bad  been  painted  in  Tonka 
truck  primaries:  bright  red,  yellow,  and  blue.  1 
could  see  al  least  two  tankers  near  the 
horizon,  high  on  the  water  and  wair- 
^-■^        ing  their  turn 


hat   the  black  box  works  at  all  is  a  signifi 
i  ant  a<  hievement.  Yes,  the  crude  is  impeded  by 
friction  and  siphoned  by  thieves  and  thousand 
of  barrels  fall  along  the  way,  victim  to  leaky 
pipes  and  relentless  saboteurs.  Bui   the  ma- 
c  hine,  the  vast  engine  ol  transfi  >i  mat  ion,  o  u 
tinues  tor  the  moment  i< i  fun<  tion.   [Tie  s] 
ignite  and  t he  pistons  pump  and  tl 
crude  is  transformed  into  beat  and  light   and 
motion,  and  also  into  money.  All  i  it  this  i     I 
work  ol  engineers.  They  overbuild  an  i     reatc 
backups  and  lail  -sale,,  and  afta  i   a  while  ii 
seems  as  if  their  systems  ■  i  »uld  n     er  go  av  i 
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no  matter  how  poorly  maintained,  no  matter 
how  overburdened,  no  matter  how  corruptly 
constituted.  The  engineers  have  made  a  ma- 
chine, though — not  a  miracle — and  a  machine 

can  always  fail,  or  he  made  to  tail,  or  simply  he 
turned  to  some  other  purpose. 

This  is  how  the  last  war  began:  Saddam  in- 
vaded Kuwait,  largely  in  order  to  control 
Kuwait's  superior  oil-production  system.  He  had 
overseen  much  ot  the  construction  ot  his  own 
oil  machine  and  likely  believed  he  had  an  engi- 
neer's understanding  ot  its  inner  workings.  He- 
knew  that  Kuwait  and  Irae]  both  were  part  ot 
OPEC,  whose  member  nations  had  tor  many 
years  controlled  international  oil  prices  by 
agreeing  to  limit  how  much  oil  they  produced. 
And  he  knew  that  Kuwait  was  producing  (and 
selling)  tar  more  than  its  quota.  This  meant 
more  money  tor  Kuwait  and,  because  it  drove 
down  the  price  of  oil,  less  money  tor  everybody 
else,  including  Iraq.  The  invasion  was  meant  to 
shift  the  gears,  so  to  speak.  With  Saddam  in 
control  of  Kuwait's  oil  machine,  Iraq  not  only 
would  increase  its  oil  holdings  but  also  would 
considerably  improve  its  refining  and  export  ca- 
pacity, and  ultimately  add  billions  of  dollars  to 
its  national  wealth.  And  it  would  do  all  of  this 
even  as  it  kept  oil  prices  at  OPEC-preferred  lev- 
els, which  would  go  a  long  way  toward  muting 
protests  from  Iraq's  oil-producing  neighbors. 

Of  course,  Saddam  was  no  more  adept  at  ma- 
nipulating the  regional  oil  system  than  he  was 
at  maintaining  his  own  infrastructure.  The 
neighbors  complained,  the  United  States  inter- 
vened, and  Saddam  had  no  choice  but  to  re- 
treat. But  even  in  retreat  he  worked  what  levers 
he  could.  And  here  is  where  we  see  the  vio- 
lence that  can  spill  forth  from  within  the  black 
box.  Saddam  ordered  his  retreating  army  to  set 
each  of  his  enemy's  700  wells  afire.  Great  jets  of 
flame  shot  into  the  sky,  and  the  oil  that  wasn't 
turned  into  heat  or  light  poured  back  down  as 
black  rain,  a  demonstration  ot  thermodynamic 
transformation  that  seemed  at  tirst  to  be  im- 
measurably more  wasteful  than  the  gas  flares  of 
West  Qurna  7.  And  yet  Saddam  aimed  to  con- 
trol the  torce  ot  those  tires  just  as  a  driver  con- 
trols the  force  ot  the  thousands  ot  miniature  ex- 
plosions that  occur  every  minute  within  the 
internal-combustion  engine  ot  his  car.  By  de- 
stroying Kuwait's  oil  machine,  he  would  drive 
up  the  price  ot  his  own  reserves. 

Saddam  proved  to  be  a  poor  engineer  in  this  re- 
gard as  well,  however,  and  so  came  the  inevitable 
ironic  turn.  He  was  forbidden  to  sell  his  nation's 
oil  until  the  United  Nations  established  the  Oil 
tor  Food  Programme  in  1995- — and  by  then 
Kuwait  had  managed  to  repair  and  indeed  sig- 
nificantly improve  its  w\vn  infrastructure.  In  the 
end,  Saddam  had  tailed  to  appreciate  the  true 


complexity  ot  the  systems  he  was  atterigi 
master,  not  an  uncommon  problem. 

Prometheus  and  the  citizens  of  Babel 
ered  long  ago  that  hubris  generally  is  folic 
disaster.  In  this  land  ot  lifeless  desert  c  lay,  i 
it  is  the  tale  of  the  golem  that  seems  mostl 
A  rabbi  with  knowledge  of  the  secret  n| 
God,  the  story  goes,  could  transform  an  i 
statue  into  an  unstoppably  powerful  ally] 
wish  ot  the  rabbi  was  answered  by  the  strel 
the  golem,  who  in  many  instances  would  I 
tin-  rabbi's  village  from  outside  danger. 
tunes  the  story  ends  well.  In  many  goler 
though,  the  inventor  suffers  for  his  knov 
One  such  tale  has  the  rabbi  crushed  by  the  j 
of  his  collapsing  creation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  non-mythical | 
this  immutably  Newtonian  world,  the  golei 
on  us  not  because  we  know  too  much  hi 
cause  we  know  too  little.  We  are  punished  I 
the  gods  or  by  fate  but  by  our  own  willful  stu 
We  make  our  machines  and  then  forget  tr 
our  creations,  there  to  be  understood  aru 
trolled,  perhaps  because  knowledge  of  their  I 
ods  also  brings  knowledge  of  their  purposl 
stand  agog,  self-paralyzed,  even  as  all  thatf 
id  moves  ever  more  quickly,  blurring  inq 
guishahly  like  the  war-scarred  desert  henea 
a  golem  drawn  from  the  dying  gl 
and  running  beyond  our  control 
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.he  trip  back  from  the  terminal  was 
faster.  We  passed  over  a  town — the  first  inh; 
place  I'd  seen  in  Basra — and  the  coastline  w; 
denly  complex.  Railroad  depots,  grain  elev 
a  gravel  lot  mysteriously  gridlocked  by  a 
dred  identical  brown  pickup  trucks.  Frei: 
loitered  along  concrete  ports,  and  the  grad 
between  land  and  sea  was  perfectly  sharp 
we  flew  inland  across  rhe  desert  and,  surpr: 
ly,  the  sky  filled  with  a  light  mist  of  rain.  I 
dusk  now  and  I  could  just  see  the  hazy  outli 
a  refinery  in  the  distance,  pipelines  extendiH 
every  direction,  a  dark  tangle  of  oil  and  \H 
and  gas  that  flared  bright  orange  smudges  oi  ha 
violet  horizon. 

Later  that  night,  back  at  the  airbase,  Erich ;  afi 
me  it  I  had  noticed  the  rain.  I  told  him  I  h  .B 
thought  it  softened  the  desert  to  the  point  wffl 
it  was  almost  beautiful.  Sure,  he  said,  but  sm<.  ia 
It  doesn't  smell  like  rain,  not  like  back  hor.B 
couldn't  see  his  face  very  well — the  camp  was  ipC 
dark  at  night  to  discourage  snipers — so  I  coulw 
tell  if  he  was  taken  aback  by  the  perversity  ojffl 
weather  or  simply  alert  to  an  unusual  inversidra 
the  natural  order.  Erich  was  the  son  of  a  geolobt, 
though,  and  it  was  clear  that  he  had  considers,  he 
matter  carefully.  He  said  the  rain  down  here  srm  a 
like  dirt.  And  he  was  right.  It  such  a  thing  was  is» 
sible,  the  rain  smelled  dry.  ' 
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Universal  Insurance  for  All  Americans 
Laurence  J.  Kotlikoff 

"The  plan  is  so  brilliant  and  simple  that  the 
chances  of  our  government  adopting  it 
are  slim,  but  Kotlikoff  provides  a  postcard 
to  mail  to  your  representative  in  Congress 
anyway." —  Booklist 
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The  Really  Hard  Problem 

Meaning  in  a  Material  World 
Owen  Flanagan 

"The  Really  Hard  Problem  makes  a  significant 
contribution  to  our  understanding  about 
human  happiness,  flourishing,  and  what  it  is 
to  lead  a  meaningful  life."  —  Howard  Cutler, 
Doctor  of  Psychiatric  Medicine,  and  Co- 
author of  The  Art  of  Happiness 
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The  Second  Life  Herald 

The  Virtual  Tabloid  that  Witnessed  the 
Dawn  of  the  Metaverse 
Peter  Ludlow  and  Mark  Wallace 
"This  is  a  long  overdue  and  truly  superlative 
effort  to  bring  an  understanding  of  online 
culture  to  the  general  public.  Beautifully 
written,  it  floods  light  into  what  for  some 
may  be  an  unknown  aspect  of  our  culture 
and  gives  it  meaning  and  depth  by  illustrat- 
ing real-life  effects." —  Library  Journal 
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Architecture  in  the  Experience  Economy 
Anna  Klingmann 

"Makes  us  realize  that  good  architecture  can 
be  both  commercial  and  thematic — and 
forces  us  to  rethink  the  legacy  of  modern- 
ism for  an  unstable  age."  —  Sharon  Zukin, 
author,  The  Cultures  of  Cities 

378  pp.,  100  illus.,  $29.95  cloth 

The  Chomsky  Effect 

A  Radical  Works  Beyond  the  Ivory  Tower 
Robert  F.  Barsky 

"Chomsky's  success  constitutes  definitive 
proof  that  an  intellectual  can  be  an  activist 
and  that  every  society  needs  a  Socrates  to 
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homage  to  learning  and  to  personal  courage." 
—  Julius  H.  Grey,  Constitutional  lawyer 
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Synesthesia  in  Art  and  Science 

Cretien  van  Campen 

"In  clear  and  lucid  prose,  van  Campen  pro- 
vides shimmering  descriptions  of  synesthetic 
experiences  as  he  explores  the  complex 
interplay  between  synesthesia  in  science  and, 
especially,  synesthesia  in  the  arts." 

—  Lawrence  E.  Marks.Yale  University 
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Food 

edited  by  John  Knechtel 
As  the  slow  food  movement  meets  fast  food 
nation  and  eating  locally  collides  with  on- 
demand  arugula,  our  food  habits  are  shifting: 
writers  and  artists  examine  and  imagine 
these  changes. 
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What  We  Know  About 
Climate  Change 

Kerry  Emanuel 
afterword  by  Judith  A.  Layier 
and  William  R.  Moomaw 
"Should  help  reduce  the  huge  gap  between 
what  is  understood  by  the  scientific  commu- 
nity and  what  is  known  by  the  people  who 
need  to  know,  the  public  and  policymakers." 

—  Mark  Hansen,  NASA  Goddard  Institute  for 
Space  Studies 
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Monetary  Policy  Strategy 

Frederic  5.  Mishkin 

"This  is  the  book  to  read  if  you  want  to  un- 
derstand where  monetary  policy  is  heading, 
and  why." —  Stanley  Fischer,  Governor,  Bank 
of  Israel 

568  pp.,  $48  cloth 
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White  Towers 

Paul  Hirshorn  and  Steven  Izenour 
with  anew  preface  by  Paul  Hirshorn 

"White  Towers  provides  a  stylish  and  nostal- 
gic view  of  the  beginnings  of  the  fast-food 
industry...  From  its  beginnings  in  the  1920s 
to  the  present  day,  White  Towers  treats  this 
pop  emblem  of  American  iconography  in  a 
justifiably  serious  yet  amusing  manner." 

—  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
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"hen  Guatemala's  thirty-six-year 
civil  war  ended,  in  1996,  the  country 
was  a  vast  unmarked  grave.  More  than 
200,000  people  had  died  or  disappeared 
in  the  conflict,  most  of  them  unarmed 
civilians.  A  truth  commission  estab- 
lished by  the  peace  accords,  the  His- 
torical Clarification  Commission, 
opened  its  doors  in  1997  and  began 
digging  up  coipses  around  the  country. 
Teams  of  interviewers  tanned  out,  vis- 
iting remote  villages  to  collect  first- 
hand accounts  of  massacres,  rape,  tor- 
ture, and  abductions.  Victims  talked 
and  talked;  the  state  remained  silent. 
The  commission  sent  letters  to  the  de- 
tense  and  interior  ministries  seeking 
information  about  the  operations  of 
security  forces  during  the  war.  They 
wanted  documents:  policy  papers, 
plans,  orders,  intelligence,  operational 
reports,  after-action  memos.  They  re- 
ceived almost  nothing.  The  military 
and  the  police  stonewalled  the  inves- 
tigations, and  the  government  backed 
them.  Guatemalan  officials,  the  com- 
mission was  told,  did  not  document 
their  daily  business  as  did  officials  in 
other,  more  developed  countries.  It 
became  an  article  ot  faith  that  any  pa- 
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per  generated  by  the  regime  did  not 
survive  the  war. 

And  why,  after  all,  would  there  be 
records?  In  the  cities,  security  forces 
had  sought  to  dismember  guerrilla 
networks  with  maximum  deniability. 
Death  squads  operated  out  of  uniform, 
in  unmarked  vehicles,  and  the  news- 
papers played  alony,  reporting  each 
fresh  corpse  as  the  work  of  "uniden- 
titled  men  in  civilian  clothing." 
Anonymous  killers  did  their  best  to 
strip  their  victims'  identities,  crushing 
faces  and  hacking  off  hands.  Or  they 
kidnapped  them  and  threw  the  bod- 
ies into  the  oblivion  of  gullies,  lakes, 
and  mass  graves. 

In  2005,  however,  the  government's 
silence  was  shattered.  That  May,  resi- 
dents i  >f  a  crowded  working-class  neigh- 
borhood in  Guatemala  City  sent  a  com- 
plaint to  the  country's  human-rights 
pn  »secutor,  Sergio  Morales  Alvarado, 
about  the  improper  storage  of  explo- 
sives on  a  local  police  base.  The  pros- 
ecutor's first  request  to  authorities  tor 
removal  of  the  grenades,  ammunition, 
homemade  bombs,  mortar  shells,  and 
sacks  of  potassium  chlorate  seized  over 
years  ot  police  raids  was  ignored.  But  af- 
ter a  freak  explosion  on  a  nearby  mil- 
itary base  made  headlines  a  few  weeks 
later,  the  National  Civil  Police  agreed 
to  transfer  the  weapons  off-site.  On 


July  5,  Morales  sent  a  team  of  ir| 
tors  to  verify  the  removal,  and 
during  that  visit  that  they  stuil 
upon  an  archive  of  the  Guaterl 
National  Police.  The  former  Na\ 
Police,  that  is — an  institution 
tirely  complicit  in  the  atrocities  < 
civil  war  that  it  was  considerec 
deemable  and  disbanded  in 
Morales  immediately  obtained  a  ji| 
otder  granting  him  unrestricted ; 
to  the  records  to  search  for  evider 
human-rights  abuses. 

"The  day  we  went  to  the  archi| 
ter  getting  the  judge's  order,"  said| 
la  Villagran,  a  senior  staff  memt 
the  prosecutot's  office,  "we  opene 
one  of  the  file  cabinets  in  the  first  i 
we  entered.  And  there  were  dozel 
folders  marked  with  the  names  of  J 
of  the  most  famous  cases  of  poliB 
assassination  in  Guatemala."  Anp 
them  were  files  on  Mario  Lopez 
rave  (a  labor  attorney  and  a  pop 
law  professor  at  the  national  univl 
ty,  killed  by  machine-gun  fire  as  heRj 
his  office  on  June  8,  1977);  MaM 
Colom  Argueta  (one  of  GuatemB 
mi  »st  promising  opposition  politiciB 
murdered  on  March  22,  1979,  a  vM\ 
after  registering  his  new  political  fl 
ty);  and  Myrna  Mack  (a  young  I 
thropologist  who  worked  with  MaHj 
massacte  survivors  and  was  stabbefll 


'graphs  gathered  from  the  floor  of  the  National  Police  Archive  shortly 
t  was  discovered  in  2005.  Photograph  by  Daniel  Hernandez-Salazar 
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death  in  dow mown  C  iuatemala  (  !ity 
on  September  I  I,  1990).  "And  when 
we  opened  the  folders,  we  found  not 
only  routine  police  reports,  but  all 
kinds  ol  things,"  ( !arla  said.  "Details 
about  surveillanc  e  operations  target  ing 
them  before  tlu-\  were  killed,  for  ex- 
ample." 1  i  ipe;  I  arrave's  file  inc  luded  a 
typed  page  listing  twelve  names;  his 
was  crossed  out  in  ink  Of  the  twelve, 
nine  were  people  assassinated  01  ab- 
ducted during  the  late  1970s  for  mis 
pected  subversion. 

Mi.  appearance  oi  the  archive  was 
a  huge  stor^  in  (  Iuatemala,  though  the 
government  attempted  to  play  down 
the  discovery.  "Oi  course  wc  have 
re<  ords,"  said  Interior  Minister  ( )arlos 
Vielmann.  "We  are  the  police!" 

I  wo  and  a  li.ill  years  later,  the 
hum, in  i  ights  prosecutor's  office  is 
just  completing  its  report  on  the 
archive.  1  he  report's  publication,  set 


fot  early  2008,  will  come  just  as  the 
new  president  takes  offi<  e,  aftei  a 
particularly  tense  runofl  campaign. 
Both  candidates  <  onjure  up  memi  i 
no  ol  the  civil  war:  one  is  the 
nephew  ol  the  murdered  Manuel 
•  !<  Join  Argueta,  Alvaro  ( !olom  (  !a 
ballcros,  a  businessman  whose  cen 
nisi  party  has  been  tainted  by  <  i n 
ruption  scandals;  the  other  is  Otto 
Pere    Molina,  a  ret  ired  general  and 
formet  c  hiel  ol  military  intelligem  e, 
whose  campaign  slogan  is 
^        iiniiid  dura,  "hard  hand." 


F 


i'\\  Guatemalans  were  untouched 
by  the  war.  Carla  Villagran  i_;rc-\\  up 
in  C  iuatemala  C  'iiy,  the  fourth  ol  five 
children  in  ,i  comfortable  middle- 
class  household;  her  father,  ,i  promi- 
nent economist  and  onetime  mem- 
bet  ol  the  t  iuatemalan  equivalent  ol 
tlu-  Federal  Reserve  Board,  was  an 


asso<  iate  ol  Manuel  C  )olom  Argi 

(  '.ii  l.i,  who  is  forty-three  and  i 
i  ied  with  three  ( hildren,  was  n 
teen  years  old  when  In  i    Inst   Is- 
band  was  kidnapped,  in    1984-   m 
disappearance  was  pari  ol  a  wav<  if 
abductions  set  into  motion  by  e 
military  regime  ol  l  leneral  Osii 
I  lumberto  Meji'a  Vu  tores  in    e 
early  1980s,  after  the  scon  hed  ei  I 
Strategy  ol  bis  predecessor,  Gent  I 
lose  Efrain  Rios  Montt,  had  runl 
course.  Army  massacres  across    I 
country  bad  destroyed  hundreds! 
predominantly  Mayan  villages  i 
were  followed  by  an  urban  campa 
aimed  at  capturing  and  killing  1 
insurgent  leadership.  Carla's  hi 
band  was  among  those  targeted; 
kidnapping  is  described  in  d<  i  la 
hed  I  I.S.  documents  that  I  obtain! 
in  the  c  ourse  ol  my  work  for  the  N 
tional  Seem  av  Arc  hive. 
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in  a  cable  sent  by  the  U.S.  Em- 
Isy  in  Guatemala  to  Washington, 
|  n- Ambassador  Frederic  Chapin 
ounted  what  happened:  "On  Feb- 
iry  1,  1984,  Hector  Villagran 
iazar  came  to  the  Embassy  to  re- 
ft the  January  27  abduction  of 
vin-law  Jorge  Mauricio  Gatica 
i.  According  to  Mr.  Villagran,  his 
tighter  and  son-in-law  went  to  a 
•ge  shopping  center  to  do  some 
)cery  shopping  on  January  27.  Mr. 
itica  remained  in  the  car  with  the 
g  while  his  wife  went  into  the  su- 
rmarket.  When  she  came  out  of 
e  store,  car,  husband  and  dog  had 
sappeared.  A  witness  told  her  that 
avily  armed  men  in  a  white  panel 
tick  pulled  up  behind  her  car, 
reed  her  husband  into  the  truck, 
d  departed  rapidly  in  both  vehi- 
is.  Although  there  were  several 
'licemen  in  the  parking  lot — the 


shopping  center  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Guatemala  City — they  did  not 
intervene  and  would  not 
tell  the  wife  anything." 


I 


arrived  in  Guatemala  five  weeks 
after  the  archive  was  discovered. 
Traffic  being  what  it  is  in  Guatemala 
City,  it  was  midmoming  by  the  time 
we  pulled  up  to  the  gates  of  the  po- 
lice base.  The  van  from  the  prosecu- 
tor's office  had  inched  its  way  across 
town,  from  the  city's  historic  center 
to  the  teeming  residential  zone, 
through  outdoor  markets,  past  herds 
of  goats,  and  around  diesel-belching 
buses,  to  make  a  journey  of  three 
kilometers  in  about  forty  minutes. 
Now  we  idled  before  the  walls  of  a 
vast  local  outpost  of  the  National 
Civil  Police  until  a  guard  waved  us 
through  with  an  indifferent  flap  of 
his  hand. 


Carla  weaved  expertly  around  the 
rusted  shells  of  abandoned  vehicles 
stacked  two  stories  high,  with  one  hand 
on  the  wheel  and  her  cell  phone  against 
her  ear  in  the  other.  Our  car  heaved 
over  the  broken  ground  until  we 
reached  the  entrance  to  a  cluster  of 
low  buildings  at  the  edge  of  the  com- 
pound. As  we  unsnapped  seat  belts  and 
gathered  our  bags  we  could  hear  the 
agitated  barking  of  police  dogs  caged 
nearby.  We  opened  the  doors  and  tum- 
bled out  into  a  cool,  gray  mornin  stai 
ing  up  at  (be  narrow  windows  fa 
the  courtyard.  We  could  all 
the  paper  throi  -   ■ 

Carla  grinned  as  sin  ban 
of  rubber  gli  ive  ady?" 

I  entered  ■■    ■  ■■     n  ol  pitch-blac  k 
rabbit  bole:,,  i    rs  thai  led  no 

where,  drip]  <\  igs  i  ■ 

hanging  from  I 
nous  stain    umirri     - 


idles  of  police  records  that  have  nut  yet  heen  scanned  or  catalogued.  Photograph  hy  Misty  Keasler 
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ployees  of  the  police  who  worked  as 
records  administrators  greeted  us  in  a 
small  antechamber  and  then  led  us 
into  the  first  room.  On  every  available 
centimeter  of  the  cement  floor  there 
were  towers  of  mildewed  paper  and  tile 
folders,  tied  in  twine  and  entombed  in 
grit.  The  paper  was  decomposing  before 
our  eyes — wet  paper  and  rotting  pa- 
per, charred  paper,  paper  brown  with 
mold,  paper  becoming  compost  with 
small  seedlings  growing  through  it.  We 
stumbled  from  one  damp  cavern  to  the 
next,  skirting  rusted  tile  cabinets  and 
the  sharp  edges  of  old  license  plates 
littering  the  floors.  The  stench  of  decay 
was  overpowering;  all  around  us  were 


lies  at  the  edge  of  Guatemala  City. 
Finding  bodies  and  failing  to  identify 
diem  was  evidently  a  central  preoccu- 
pation for  the  National  Police;  there 
were  scores  of  photographed  corpses, 
men  and  women  memorialized  as  bat- 
tered faces  bla<  k  with  blood  or  swarm- 
in"  with  maggots,  each  labeled  with 
the  same  name:  "desconocido,"  "un- 
known." There  was  a  picture  of  an  am- 
putated left  hand,  "owner  unknown," 
a  bloated  corpse  stuffed  in  the  trunk 
of  a  car.  Then  there  were  the  snap- 
shots ot  a  few  soon-to-be-unknown 
bodies,  such  as  the  young  man  seated 
with  his  back  to  a  rough  concrete 
wall  in  button-down  shirt  and  jeans, 


|i  i  i  md:  we  weren't  prohibited 
looking  at  them,  but  she  still  ha] 
orders,  almost  ten  years  aftj 
abolition  ot  the  Naj 
Police,  not  to  touch. 
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(aria  and  1  tiptoed  up  som| 
crete  steps  to  the  second  floor 
building.  A  rooftop  terrace  looke 
the  junkyard  that  inhabited  thi 
ot  the  base,  weeds  twisting  r 
what  was  left  of  the  pavement  I 
The  air  was  revivifying,  though  it] 
as  densely  as  ever  over  the  city  J 
inside,  we  found  a  series  of  tinyl 
dowless  spaces,  most  no  wider  tl 
pigpen,  with  heavy  wire  nel 
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insect  carcasses  and  bat  droppings, 
feathers,  bird  shit,  and  the  nibbling  of 
rats.  We  breathed  the  dead  ,nr  through 
our  flimsy  paper  masks. 

There  were  five  buildings  in  all. 
Each  building  harbored  its  peculiar  se- 
crets. In  one,  metal  tile  cabinets  lined 
the  walls  with  improvised  labels 
scrawled  in  black  marker  across  the 
drawers:  "assassinations,"  "homicides," 
"kidnappings."  In  another,  we  stepped 
gingerly  over  haphazard  trash  heaps, 
which  on  closer  inspection  included 
thousands  of  black-and-white  photo 
l.D.'s.  The  staff  was  sweeping  them 
into  piles  and  transferring  them  into 
clear  plastic  bags. 

1  chose  a  record  off  the  floor  .it  ran- 
dom. It  was  a  197^  report  on  three 
unidentified  cadavers  found  in  the  gul- 


looking  at  the  photographer  hopeless- 
ly through  dark  eyes. 

As  we  moved  from  room  to  room, 
the  policewomen  accompanied  us, 
<  ibligingly  yanking  open  drawers  when 
requested  or  slipping  pages  out  of 
bound  folders  to  show  us.  Thev  balked 
only  once,  when  we  came  upon  a  pile 
ot  records  from  the  old  Detective 
Corps,  a  greatly  feared  special- 
operations  squad  that  existed  in  the 
1^70s  and  early  '80s,  notorious  tor  its 
role  in  the  kidnapping,  torture,  and 
execution  ot  suspected  subversives. 
We  asked  the  woman  in  charge  to 
hand  us  some  tile  folders,  but  she  be- 
gan shaking  her  head  no  and  then  her 
finger,  shaking  it  at  us,  no,  no,  "No  se 
puede,  no  se  puede,"  "that  can't  be 
done."  It  took  lis  a  tew  minutes  to  un- 


wedged  over  the  tops  to  create  a  H 
ot  cage.  There  were  old,  torn  rfl 
tresses,  some  with  brownish  stains  dH 
hard  into  the  fabric. 

Along  one  wall  was  a  shelf  ot  boH 
including  selected  works  ot  Lenin  I 
a  biography  ot  Stalin,  seized  from  tn 
owners  for  their  dangerous  content .1 
ternal  police-employee  files,  jamijl 
into  drawers  rusted  shut  by  time.B 
eluded  I.D.  cards  for  thousands  of  M 
jas — "ears,"  the  civilians  who  worked  it 
the  police  as  informants,  ratting  I 
their  neighbors.  Years  of  personnel  111 
or  nominal,  lay  scattered  on  tableful 
identifying  individual  police  agents  ;]| 


their  superiors,  where  they  served  ? 
in  what  capacity.  There  were  hundr 
of  rolls  of  undeveloped  film,  huge  ojf 
dated  computer  floppy  disks;  enormJ 
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olice  logbook  (left),  and  the  identity  record  of  Victor  Manuel  Gutierrez,  who  was  disappeared  ml' 
Photographs  by  Daniel  Hernandez-Salazar  (left)  and  Archivo  Hisr6rico  de  In  Polici.i  Nacional  (rifl) 
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mtograph  by  Misty  Keasler 


leather-bound  ledgers  listed  "captured 
communists"  in  the  faded  spidery  ink  of 
long  ago. 

For  human-rights  investigators  the 
archive  was  the  discovery  of  a  lifetime, 
the  long-abandoned  scene  of  a  terri- 
ble crime.  The  effort  required  to  salvage 
the  records  and  recover  the  evidence 
buried  in  them,  however,  seemed  be- 
yond human  power.  Even  more  chal- 
lenging, bow  could  the  countless  pages 
be  rendered  meaningful  to  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety? Would  their  opening  lead  to  an- 
other symbolic  acknowledgment  of  the 
brutal  past  or  to  a  transformation  of  the 
country's  history?  Even  Guatemala's  of- 
human-rights  office  wondered 
i  '  with  the  archive. 

nt  treated  the  ques- 
tion '  indifference  and  did 
nothing.  Meanwhile,  relatives  of  the 
disappeared  i  lamored  for  information 
about  their  loved  ones,  though  the 


files  remained  in  chaotic  disarray.  In 
desperation,  Carla  began  calling  for 
help  among  Guatemalan  and  inter- 
national allies.  1  contacted  Trudy 
Peterson,  a  former  chief  archivist  for 
the  U.S.  government,  and  asked  it  she 
would  write  an  assessment  of  the 
archive,  and  she  agreed. 

By  the  time  the  report  was  finished, 
it  was  clear  to  t  'aria  that  they  would 
need  Trudy's  assistance  over  the  long 
term,  in  addition  to  all  their  other 
needs:  equipment,  materials,  more  staff, 
and  a  secure  space.  In  the  absence  of 
government  support,  others  stepped 
into  the  breach.  Most  of  the  normally 
fractious  community  of  local  human- 
rights  groups  ottered  volunteers.  And  af- 
ter the  United  Nations  Development 
Programme  agreed  to  serve  as  the  pro- 
ject's fiscal  manager,  international  do- 
nations began  to  pour  in,  jump-started 
by  a  pledge  from  the  Swedish  govern- 


ment for  $2  million.  Germany,  n 
land,  Switzerland,  and  the  Spanish  s 
of  Catalonia  followed  suit  with  sevi 
more  millions  of  dollars.  (The  Unt] 
States,  after  the  American  ambassa 
and  a  political  officer  toured  the  archi, 
donated  106  metal  shelves.)  Event! 
ly,  the  prosecutor's  office  was  able 
hire  dozens  of  staff  members.  Trudy 
gan  flying  regularly  to  Guatemala  i 
200h,  thanks  to  the  Swiss. 

I  tagged  along  recently  as  Trudy  n  1 
with  the  team  laboring  over  the  I 
tective  Corps  records.  There  were  tjj 
long  tables  in  the  room,  with  eighte 
people  busy  at  work:  earnest  twen 
somethings,  fresh  out  of  universal 
young  rads  with  iPods,  nose  rings,  a: 
( 'he  T-shirts;  and  a  tew  older,  mi 
serious  ex-militants.  Some  used  soft, 
brushes  to  sweep  each  page  clean 
grit,  then  removed  ancient  staph1 
reattached  loose  photos,  and  bundli 


Photograph  by  \tw\  Kea 


i)  ed  hies  together  with  cotton  rib- 
if .  Others  examined  the  records  for 
i  tent,  flagging  incriminating  text 
a  nvestigators. 

:  :/atching  Trudy  study  the  docu- 

jits  was  like  seeing  someone  deci- 

|  r  ancient  runes.  Over  time,  Trudy 

I  slowly  uncovered  the  secret  lan- 

1  ge  of  the  bureaucracy,  and  now  she 

I  :hes  the  staff  how  to  interpret  in- 

lal  file  numbers,  what  ink  stamps 

!  Jng  to  which  departments,  and  the 

sons  behind  differently  colored 

lies.  With  the  bureaucratic  code 

ken,  an  investigator  can  tug  at  the 

ead  of  a  human-rights  crime  and 

ow  it  to  its  source — the  unit  of  the 

ice  that  committed  it,  the  names 

he  individual  officers  involved. 

The  head  of  the  team,  a  young 

man  named  Monica,  who  was  wear- 

;  a  lab  coat  and  pink  glasses,  read  out 

iir  achievements  to  date:  389  box- 


es of  documents  covering  the  ten-year 
period  being  examined  by  investigators 
(1975-85,  the  most  violent  years  of 
the  war  and  the  focus  of  the  project). 
"And  we've  found  a  lot  of  political  in- 
formation in  the  documents — like  no- 
tations written  by  hand  on  the  backs 
of  identity  cards  that  say  'cnmunista 
or  'subversivo.'  There  are  lists  of  file 
numbers  and  dates  on  them  too." 

Trudy  seized  the  opportunity  to  teach 
an  archiving  lesson.  "If  you  are  trying  to 
figure  out  what  happened  to  a  disap- 
peared person,  you  would  start  with  his 
name  and  locate  his  ficha  [the  identity 
record],  and  one  of  the  numbers  on  the 
back  of  it  will  refer  to  a  libro  [the  over- 
sized ledger  that  indicates  when 
charges — or  denuncias — were  filed 
against  suspects],  and  the  libro  will  give 
you  the  file  number  of  the  denuncias ,  so 
you  go  to  them  and  examine  the  nature 
of  the  charges,  and  so  forth.  That's  why 


we  want  to  keep  the  document  types  to- 
gether: with  all  the  fkhas  in  one  group 
and  the  denuncias  in  another,  and  the 
radiograms  and  reports  and  correspon- 
dence in  their  own  sets — all  within  the 
Detective  Corps.  That's  how  the  po- 
lice filed  the  documents  themselves." 
When  the  prosecutor's  staff  first  se- 
cured the  archive  in  2005,  they  were 
eager  to  search  for  evidence  of  human- 
rights  abuses  right  away,  concerned 
that  the  site  could  be  shut  down  by 
government  fiat  or  broken  into  and 
damaged.  Although  they  undersi 
Trudy's  directive  to  kei  | 
uments  produced  by 
the  police,  they 

grasp  her  furtl  '  pre- 

serve record  groi  und  them. 

Until  Trudi  I  ular  visits, 

the  stafi  wi     I 
apart  and 
cally.  [l  to'  il 
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convinced  them  to  do  it  her  way,  "he- 
cause  that's  the  only  way  to  trace  what 
these  agents  were  doing,"  '■.he  ex- 
plained. It's  also  the  only  way  to  ensure 
what  archivists  call  "continuous  cus- 
tody"— a  legal  guarantee  that  docu- 
ments have  not  been  tampered  with  or 
taken  out  of  their  original  context.  By 
protecting  a  record's  chain  of  custody, 
the  human-rights  prosecutor  guaran- 
tees that  it  can  be  introduced  as  evi- 
dence in  a  criminal  case. 

As  she  and  her  Guatemalan  col- 
leagues reviewed  the  documents  to- 
gether, TYudy  came  to  understand  some- 
thing crucial  about  the  National  Toli^e: 
they  weren't  very  interested  in  fighting 
crime,  and  the  hies  were  not  organized 
to  support  prosecutions.  What  was  im- 
portant was  the  hunt  tor  subversives. 
The  National  Police  were  consumed 
by  the  chase,  the  kill,  and  the  need  to 
Li  iver  their  tracks.  Take  the  novedades, 


tor  instance.  Each  unit  of  the  police 
produced  these  regular  reports  on  its 
activities  tor  a  given  period  and  sent 
them  to  the  unit's  commanders,  creat- 
ing a  steady  tlow  of  information  from 
squads  to  section  chiefs,  from  section 
chiets  to  police  headquarters,  and  from 
headquarters  to  the  head  ot  state.  To- 
gether, the  repi  >rts  give  a  dramatic  sense 
of  the  grip  the  security  forces  had  on  dai- 
ly lite  in  Guatemala  City.  Police  units 
raided  businesses  and  private  houses, 
searched  school  buildings,  set  up  road- 
blocks, conducted  sweeps  of  markets, 
bus  stations,  the  public  zoo.  They  en- 
tered printing  companies  to  hunt  for 
subversive  literature,  and  auto-repair 
shops  in  search  of  suspect  cars.  They 
monitored  cemeteries  and  investigat- 
ed pirate  radio  transmissions.  One  of 
the  activities  police  described  in  the 
novedades  was  the  discovery  and  fin- 
gerprinting of  unidentified  corpses 


(known  in  Guatemala  ws  ctuhivcres  ); 
when  they  could,  they  would  mi  I 
the  dead  person's  prints  with  finfl 
prints  already  on  record,  and  write  e 
name  of  the  now  identified  corpse  acJ 
the  file.  Investigators  are  now  revievvlj 
the  xx  tiles  and  comparing  them  wp| 
im  >rgue,  cemetery,  and  exhumation! 
ports  in  an  attempt  to  identify  somtil^ 
the  thousands  of  still-nameless  bods1 

One  of  the  key  documents  in 
archive  is  the  ficha,  the  personal  ■ 
card.  At  age  eighteen,  every  adult 
Guatemala  is  issued  a  small  I.D.  (knoi 
as  a  cedula)  with  his  or  her  photogra^ 
and  identifying  particulars;  the  Natioi 
Police  would  in  turn  create  a  larger  i 
dex  card  that  contained  the  same  i 
formation  as  well  as  a  complete  set 
fingerprints.  The  cards  served  the  du 
purpose  of  controlling  the  populatk 
and  providing  the  state  with  a  conv 
nient  means  to  track  dissidents — tt 
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used  them  to  scribble  notes  about 
■n's  suspected  political  tendencies. 
Inample,  the  ficha  found  in  the 
[te  for  Victor  Manuel  Gutierrez — 
olteacher  and  prominent  leader 
i  Guatemalan  Workers'  Party  af- 
i  CIA-sponsored  coup  that  oust- 
:sident  Jacobo  Arbenz  in  1954 — 
marked  "#1  Communist  of 
;mala"  by  the  National  Police. 
56,  Gutierrez  was  disappeared  in 
It  military  and  police  operation, 
led  with  the  aid  of  U.S.  intelli- 
i  officers,  and  was  tortured  to 
L  His  body  was  buried  secretly  in 
ountryside. 

addition  to  finding  clues  about 

ate  of  some  of  the  disappeared, 

vists  are  beginning  to  understand 

lechanisms  of  cover-up — how  the 

was  able  to  maintain  deniability  for 

ng  about  so  many  crimes.  Some- 

5  the  process  was  as  simple  as  cen- 

ig  from  the  books  information  that 

ted  badly  on  government  institu- 

,  In  one  of  the  large  bound  reg- 

s,  for  example  (this  one  recording 

n  complaints  to  the  National  Po- 

a  "verbal  order"  made  on  April  2, 

,  by  the  chief  of  the  Joint  Opera- 

s  Center — a  unit  that  coordinated 

:h-squad  operations — directs  that 

complaints  from  the  public  should 

ecorded  as  described,  except  when 

/  are  made  against  elements  of  the 

irity  forces,  in  which  case  they 

uld  not  be  mentioned  in  any  docu- 

pt."  Other  methods  of  concealment 

|  e  more  subtle.  Anyone  perusing  the 

[ice  documents  quickly  perceives  a 

)it  of  writing  that  sounds  strange  to 

-  ear — the  persistent  use  of  the  pas- 

5  voice  to  describe  everything.  Police 

not  kidnap  suspects;  a  suspect  "is 

napped"  (se  secuestro).  Security  forces 

not  assassinate;  the  victim  "is  shot 

d  killed"  (se  disparo  y  se  murio).  A 

lice  report  from  November  1983  re- 

ils  that  this  grammatical  tic  was  a 

itter  not  of  dialect  but  of  deliberate 

sice  when  one  agent,  describing  his 

veillance  outside  the  home  of  a  sus- 

:t,  slips  uncharacteristically  into  the 

t  person.  "Approaching  the  house,  I 

s  able  to  observe  a  young  woman,"  he 

ites,  "who,  when  she  noticed  my  pres- 

:e,  jumped  up  and  looked  at  me  sus- 

iously,  so  I  decided  to  retreat."  This 

:tion  of  the  report  is  cordoned  off  in 

I  ink  and  a  note  is  written  in  the  mar- 


gin: "Never  personify — the  third  person 
must  always  be  used." 

Investigators  also  have  come  across 
records  documenting  United  States  in- 
volvement with  the  police.  Through- 
out the  civil  conflict,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment offered  Guatemala  support  and 
official  cover  through  security-assistance 
programs  that  provided  training,  equip- 
ment, and  financial  aid  in  an  ostensible 
effort  to  "professionalize"  military  and 
police  forces.  For  the  National  Police, 
that  aid  was  channeled  mainly  through 
the  Office  of  Public  Safety,  a  worldwide 
police-training  program  established  by 
the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration (the  precursor  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  or  AID). 
Guatemala  became  the  program's  first 
Latin  American  beneficiary  in  1956,  af- 
ter a  detective  with  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Sheriffs  Department  named 
Fred  Fimbres  wrote  an  assessment  of 
the  National  Police  for  the  U.S.  State 
Department.  His  study  showed  that  the 
Guatemalan  police  considered  tradi- 
tional police  functions — such  as  keep- 
ing the  peace — secondary  to  their  mis- 
sion. "Operations,  top  level  planning, 
[and]  intelligence  gathering  activities 
are  singularly  directed  toward  alertness 
and  preparedness  against  the  'threat  of 
the  communists,'"  wrote  Fimbres — a 
focus,  he  added,  bordering  on  the  "ob- 
sessive." The  report  concluded  that  the 
United  States  should  provide  the  Na- 
tional Police  with  technical  and  mate- 
rial assistance. 

U.S.  police  advisers  launched  the 
program  a  few  months  later  and  spent 
the  next  eighteen  years  working  side  by 
side  with  their  Guatemalan  counter- 
parts. The  National  Police  sent  hun- 
dreds of  agents  to  be  trained  by  the 
U.S. -administered  international  po- 
lice academies  at  Fort  Davis,  Panama, 
and  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  well  as  to 
local  police  laboratories  in  cities  across 
the  continental  United  States.  Thou- 
sands more  were  schooled  by  American 
advisers  inside  Guatemala  in  criminal 
investigations  and  crime-lab  skills, 
riot  control,  firearms,  fingerprinting, 
interrogation,  surveillance,  and  coun- 
terinsurgency  techniques. 

Washington's  concerns  about 
Guatemala  intensified  dramatically  in 
1968  when  members  of  the  Rebel 
Armed  Forces  killed  U.S.  Ambassador 
John  Gordon  Mein  in  a  botched  kid- 
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napping.  AID  police  experts  were  as- 
sisted by  CIA  officers  acting  undercov- 
er in  order  to  establish  intelligence  li- 
aison with  security  forces  and  help 
design  their  counterinsurgency  strategy. 
U.S.  advisers  built  a  new  training  acad- 
emy tor  the  National  Police  and  creat- 
ed a  special  radio  network  to  help  senior 
police  and  military  officials  coordinate 
operations  on  "high-level  security  mat- 
ters." As  a  result  of  all  these  activities, 
letters  tlew  between  Washington  and 
Guatemala  City,  many  preserved  in  the 
police  archive:  The  chief  ot  the  Iden- 


tification Cabinet,  Sergio  Lima  Morales, 
seeks  a  set  of  cameras  with  telephoto 
lenses  in  order  to  photograph  the  faces 
of  pei  iplc  at  demonstrations.  Herbert  O. 
Hardin,  of  the  Office  for  Public  Safety 
in  Washington,  receives  a  request  for 
training  of  two  officers  in  the  handling 
of  weapons.  Five  Guatemalans  take  a 
four-month  course  ar  the  Internation- 
al Police  Academy  in  fin- 
f"^  gerprint  records, 
ngeiprinting  became  a  special  focus 
ot  the  program  after  U.S.  advisers  con- 


verted the  Guatemalans  to  the 
rv  ClassiflX  a  ion  System"  (naffl 
Sir  Edward  1  lenry,  a  British  po 
spec  lor  who  developed  bis  met 
criminal  investigations  mcoloi 
dia).  The  1  lenry  system  impro' 
ability  to  identify  an  individual 
fingerprints,  file  the  prints,  and 
t  bem  systematically.  Once  the  c| 
was  made,  police  stations  in  ev 
ministrative  department  of  Gua 
adopted  the  new  method,  aut 
eating  their  work  with  an  ink 
marked  "I  lenry  fingerprint  oftic 
As  1  looked  through  the  reo 
the  Gabinete  de  blent iticacion, 
the  characteristic  stamp  on  one 
the  other  ot  them;  the  tinger 
themselves  were  laid  out  on  a 
di\  uled  into  ten  small  boxes,  fr 
each  side  tor  each  hand,  eac 
designated  by  the  tinger  that  si 
go  there,  from  the  pulgar  ("thu 
to  the  mefiique  ("pinky").  Adriai 
young  woman  working  with  the 
records,  pulled  out  a  card  they 
found  weeks  before.  The  fichu  wi 
side  an  envelope  and  attached 
letter  sent  by  an  agent  workin 
the  field  to  the  chief  o{  the  "H 
section"  of  the  Coatepeque  p< 
station,  dated  December  7,  1 
The  letter  described  the  discove 
a  rotting  corpse  floating  in  the  Su< 
ate  River  in  San  Marcos  departm 
hands  and  feet  tied,  beaten, 
tossed  into  the  water  to  drown 
unknown  individuals."  Due  to 
putrefied  state  of  the  body,  the  a\ 
explained,  he  was  unable  to  take 
prints  properly:  "I  was  left  with  no1 
ternative  but  to  cut  the  fingers 
and  send  them  in  place  of  the  ii 
pressions."  I  opened  up  the  en 
lope.  On  the  Henry  card,  the  poll 
man  had  somehow  glued  ten  slic 
shriveled  fingertips,  now  gray  w 
age,  into  their  correspor 

Ling  boxes, 
upita  oversees  the  team  anal 
ing  records  of  the  police  department 
Second  Corps.  (Like  many  of  tho| 
working  in  the  archive,  she  asked  th  I 
I  omit  her  last  name.)  When  I  visitel 
she  was  looking  at  the  files  of  the  unii'J 
hospital,  where  political  prisoners  we  j 
hidden  in  a  clandestine  section  calk>| 
the  cuortito  or  the  cuorto  especial  (tl 
"little  room"  or  the  "special  room"' 


p$ 
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.  rcsearchei  ar  the  archive  (top)  and  three  identity  records.  Photographs  by 


Misty  Keasji 


Internal  records  of  the  hospital 

|i;  names  and  ages  of  detainees 

scretly;  Lupita  was  matching 

against  lists  of  the  disappeared 

uted  by  activist  organizations 

the  same  period.  For  example, 

sociation  of  University  Students 

aed  a  list  that  included  Dr.  Car- 

iilla  Galvez,  a  surgeon  who  at- 

d  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  who 

dnapped  on  August  26,  1982, 

lis  hospital  in  Solola  by  uniden- 

armed  men.  In  one  of  the  police 

:al's  internal  records,  Dr.  Padil- 

ears  as  a  prisoner  scheduled  to  be 

erred  to  the  "special  room"  on 

(jimber  12.  (Padilla  was  one  of  the 

ones.  Two  months  after  his  ab- 

on,  the  government  ordered  his 

>e  from  the  Second  Corps  hos- 

after  members  of  the  Inter- Amer- 

duman  Rights  Commission  made 

rsonal  visit  to  Guatemala  to 

stigate  his  and  other  cases  of 

d  disappearance.) 

ce  many  of  the  older  investiga- 

at  the  archive,  Lupita — whose 

and  was  disappeared  in  1983 — 

spotted  the  names  of  people  she 

v  as  she  sifts  through  the  police 

rds  for  the  prosecutor's  office.  In 

of  the  registries  listing  "subver- 

i"  seized  in  anti-communist  sweeps 

ae  days  after  the  1954  coup,  she 

l  found  her  grandfather,  "which  is 

trange,  because  he  always  said, 

ew  the  communists!'"  she  told  me 

li  a  smile.  Lupita  considers  her  work 

j  >ng  the  police  documents  "un  regalo 

vida":  "the  chance  of  a  lifetime."  I 

rd  that  phrase  a  lot  from  former- 

itants-turned-archivists.  They  are 

pie  whose  fates  were  turned  com- 

cely  upside  down  by  the  conflict — 

n  and  women,  now  middle-aged, 

0  gave  up  every  semblance  of  nor- 

1  life  to  join  the  movement, 
justavo  Meono,  the  archive's  di- 
tor,  was  seventeen  when  he  left  his 
lily  in  1966  to  join  a  radical  group 
American  Maryknollers  helping 
isants  settle  an  uninhabited  jungle 
ion  in  central  Guatemala.  He  threw 

lot  in  with  the  guerrillas  after  the 
isionaries  were  recalled  from  the 
intry  by  their  order  in  1967.  As  a  re- 
t,  Gustavo  never  attended  universi- 
he  operated  underground  as  an  <  >r- 
lizer,  "talking  to  labor  leaders,  to 
dents,  to  Christians,"  slipping  into 


and  out  of  Guatemala  secretly  until  he 
returned  for  good  in  the  mid-1990s.  "I 
came  from  a  poor  family,"  he  tells  me, 
"and  it  was  a  shock  for  them,  who 
worked  so  hard  to  get  us  into  school." 
Gustavo  is  a  tall,  mournful-looking 
man  whose  heartfelt  style  inspires  many 
of  the  younger  archive  employees — 
just  as  he  inspired  a  generation  of  young 
Guatemalans  to  join  the  movement 
during  the  1970s  and  '80s.  He  is  the  first 
to  admit  that  the  clandestine  life 
robbed  him  of  any  hope  for  a  voca- 
tion— "I  have  no  training  except  for 
what  life  has  taught  me" — but  sees  the 
archive  work  as  a  natural  extension  of 
the  fight  for  justice  that  he  says  con- 
sumed him  during  the  armed  conflict. 
Gustavo's  background  is  by  no  means 
unique  within  the  project;  many  of  the 
senior  personnel  overseeing  the  effort 
to  rescue  the  files  come  directly  out  of 
the  militancia — former  leaders,  guerril- 
la combatants,  fund-raisers  or  organiz- 
ers, now  enjoying  the  chance  of  a  life- 
time to  make  sense  of  their  struggle 
through  documents  that  explain, 

in  part,  why  it  was  doomed 

from  the  start. 


I 


first  came  to  know  Claudina  from 
her  passport  photo,  a  small  black-and- 
white  picture  glued  into  a  bound  log- 
book that  the  Guatemalan  military  cre- 
ated in  the  1980s.  The  document  was 
stolen  from  the  secret  files  of  an  army 
intelligence  unit  and  made  public  eight 
years  ago  in  this  magazine.  It  lists  the 
names  of  183  people  kidnapped  or 
killed  by  the  security  forces,  their  alias- 
es, their  ties  to  guerrilla  groups,  and 
details  about  their  abductions  and  their 
fates.  Each  entry  includes  a  small  pho- 
to of  the  victim  next  to  the  text,  pic- 
tures that  were  separated  from  univer- 
sity I.D.'s,  drivers'  licenses,  passports,  o: 
national  identification  cards  and  stuck 
into  the  book.  Claudina  is  number  31. 
From  her  picture,  she  looks  fearless 
and  a  little  haughty,  her  chin  held 
high,  hair  unruly,  with  a  broad  face 
and  arching  eyebrows.  She  looks  like 
a  survivor.  Her  entry  says  she  was  cap- 
tured on  December  23,  1983,  and  freed 
two  weeks  later. 

We  met  face-to-face  last  March  at 
my  hotel  in  Guatemala  City.  She  was 
much  smaller  than  I  had  imagined  and 
not  at  all  haughty — intelligent  and  in- 
tense instead,  with  little  granny  glass- 
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es  and  still-unruly  hair,  but  soft-spoken 
too,  with  a  kind  of  deep  clarity  about  the 
past  that  comes  from  years  of  reflec- 
tion, and  a  voice  soaked  in  sadness.  She 
slipped  out  of  her  office  shoes  and  curled 
up  on  my  bed  to  talk.  Before  she  was 
kidnapped,  Claudina  told  me,  she  and 
her  companion,  Victor,  were  working 
for  the  PGT-PC  (a  division  of  the  Par- 
tido  Guatemalteco  del  Trabajo,  the 
Guatemalan  Workers'  Party).  He  was 
an  official  in  the  group's  directorate, 
and  she  was  helping  to  produce  the  par- 
ty broadsheet,  Claridad.  The  couple 
lived  together  with  their  two  small 
daughters,  juggling  joh  and  family  with 
their  clandestine  activities.  Victor  is 
also  in  the  logbook,  a  dark-eyed  and 
strikingly  handsome  man,  with  a  tense, 
wary  expression.  Claudina  was  thirty- 
nine  and  pregnant  with  their  third  child 
when  he  was  murdered  by  government 
forces.  According  to  records  found  in 
the  police  archive  (which  Claudina 
hasn't  yet  seen),  he  was  shot  on  No- 
vember 1,  1983,  by  six  "unidentified 
individuals"  driving  a  Ford  Bronco  with- 
out license  plates,  who  chased  his  blue 
pickup  truck  until  he  crashed  into  the 
side  of  another  car.  Victor  was  dragged 
from  the  tmck  by  the  attackers  and  tak- 
en away  in  their  van.  "On  the  follow- 
ing day  at  1 :  30  in  the  m<  iming,  <  >n  one 
side  of  the  crafts  market  in  Zone  1 3, 
the  cadavet  was  located  . . .  presenting 
various  bullet  wounds  in  different  parts 
of  the  body." 

What  impressed  me  most  about 
Claudina  during  our  interview  was  her 
rejection  of  victimhood.  "All  of  this 
was  a  consequence  of  a  choice  that  we 
made — consciously,  maturely,"  she  said. 
"It  was  a  consequence  of  our  struggle, 
during  which  we  knew  life  could  be 
very  short."  Claudina  was  kidnapped 
seven  weeks  after  Victor  was  killed. 
She  was  taken  to  a  room  somewhere 
with  a  hood  over  her  head.  She  spent 
the  next  twelve  days  <  in  a  mattress  un- 
der a  naked  lightbulb.  She  passed  the 
time  by  writing  down  all  the  English 
words  she  could  remember  and  count- 
ing the  bricks  in  the  walls  surround- 
ing her.  She  was  not  physically  tor- 
tured, but  her  captors  would  taunt  her 
about  Victor  and  threaten  to  hurt  her 
children.  While  she  was  being  held, 
the  army  emptied  her  house — "they 
grabbed  the  telephone,  the  curtains, 
everything,  including  all  our  papers" — 


even  her  photo  albums.  As  a  result, 
she  was  left  with  no  contemporary  pic- 
tures ol  Victor.  Eventually,  they  de- 
cided she  was  insignificant  to  them  and 
freed  her,  warning  th.it  she  would  have 
to  tell  them  about  other  subversives  it 
she  wanted  to  live.  She  fled  to  Mexico 
instead,  and  that  is  where  she  saw  the 
logbook  for  the  first  time,  in  I0'''1 

"It  was  so  unsettling,"  she  recalls. 
"When  Victor  died,  his  face  slowly  be- 
came hazy  to  me.  I  couldn't  remember 
exactly  what  he  looked  like.  It  always 
bothered  me.  1  would  try  to  picture 
him,  hut  I  just  couldn't  imagine  his 
features  clearly  anymore.  Then  I  turned 
to  the  page  and  saw  his  photograph.  1 
was  shocked.  It  was  like  suddenly  hav- 
ing him  there  in  the  room  with  me." 
She  found  cithers  in  the  logbook  as 
well — other  friends,  other  colleagues, 
whom  she  hadn't  thought  of  for  years. 
To  see  them,  "to  read  those  pages  re- 
vived my  terror,  it  revived  my  rage,  it 
revived  my  feeling  of  impotence  .  .  . 
To  read  in  the  logbook  the  details  of 
what  had  happened,  like  what  day 
someone  was  captured,  for  example — 
to  read  that,  laid  out  as  though  it  were 
totally  normal  or  logical,  brought  me 
right  hack  to  that  time.  It  was  as 
though  a  memory  that  w^as  hidden 
away  in  some  little  corner  returned  to 
the  present,  as  though  it  were  hap- 
pening again.  And  that  woke  a  kind  of 
restlessness  in  me,  and  a  wish  to  do 
something.  1  think  that  it  was  also  in 
that  moment  1  felt  a  nagging  feeling 
that  1  should  act — because  I  hadn't 
had  the  ability  to  do  anything  or  talk 
to  anyone  about  it." 

Claudina  returned  to  Guatemala  in 
2000  and  began  working  tor  a  human- 
rights  organization.  Her  son — who  was, 
as  he  pointed  out  to  me,  kidnapped  too, 
since  he  was  the  baby  inside  Claudina 
when  she  was  abducted — is  twenty- 
three  years  old  now  and  works  as  one 
of  the  investigators  in  the  police 
archive.  He  looks  just  like  Victor.  It 
was  he  who  found  the  documents 
about  the  murder  of  the 


Idle 


father  he  never  met. 


die  survival  of  die  National  Police 
archive  may  seem  difficult  to  compre- 
hend. But  its  destruction  would  have 
contradicted  the  force  that  dtives  bu- 
reaucracy itself.  "I  record,  therefore  I 
am":  the  tiles  are  the  proof  of  a  gov- 


ernment's power.  They  shelter  et 
tor}  ot  its  officers,  of  theit  impclp 
achievements,  and  invest igatioi  1 
mg  times  of  state  tenor,  even  tl  m 
incriminating  documents  mavot 
discarded,  because  the  agents  npc 
sible  tor  them  believe  that  thei.ns 
tutions  will  survive  forever.  Ad; 
terwaid,  it  is  often  too  late.  Enjrii 
regimes  like  Guatemala's  pioice 
massive  paper  trail,  which  can| 
disappeared  overnight. 

But  the  <.  itizen  also  needs  t 
The  archive  does  more  than 
confirm  his  status  as  victim; 
serves  and  restotes  his  history 
tamed  within  the  records  ol  rep 
in  countties  around  the  world 
dence  not  only  of  brutal  abffl 
also  ot  defiance  and  social  prot 
rejection,  even  during  the  irn 
tense  petiods  of  state  violenc 
regime's  economic  and  politica 
ject,  and  a  re-imagining  of  wh; 
country  might  become. 

Today,  the  Guatemalan  p 
archive  hums  with  purpose.  Tl 
ined  cars  that  cluttered  its  ent 
have  been  pushed  aside.  The 
patio  in  front  has  been  swept, 
fence  has  gone  up  atound  the  b| 
ings.  Inside,  more  than  200  p 
labor  over  the  records:  some  c 
mg  them,  some  boxing,  others 
mg  or  typing  on  computers  bo 
with  the  help  of  the  European  do: 
There  are  eight  state-of-the-art  s 
ners  that  operate  sixteen  hours  a 
more  than  three  million  pages 
been  digitized  so  tar. 

"We've  made  a  complete  inven! 
of  evetything  we  have  now,  am 
update  it  every  day,"  Gustavo  told 
"1  want  an  archive  that  is  ordered 
ganized,  and  accessible.  That  isi 
dream.  I  think  about  it  all  the  tim1 
with  the  shelves  lined  up  and  evi 
thing  in  its  place.  I  want  the  resea 
to  continue  indefinitely,  so  nothl 
can  happen  to  destroy  it  or  interr  t 
the  work."  He  pauses.  He  is  lost  in  '■$ 
reverie.  The  years  of  struggle,  the  1 C 
youth,  the  scattered  hopes,  the  dt  1 
companions  have  come  to  this.  "I  w;r 
to  create  a  museum,  a  memory  cent. 
It's  another  dream.  This  place  shod 
be  cleaned  of  all  the  garbage  so  we  cj! 
build  a  park  and  plant  trees  with  t 
names  of  the  disappeared.  It  will  bt 
forest  ot  memory." 
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OF  MEN  AND  MICE 

How  a  twenty-gram  rodent  conquered  the  world  of  science 

B)>  Greg  Critser 


| 


i_his  past  June,  while  Americans 

h  in  a  daze  of  war,  bad  summer 

ries,  and  weird  weath- 

a  mouse  hijacked 

erican  science  policy. 
l;vas,  for  George  W. 
I J  h,  a  rare  piece  of  luck. 
|  :  when  the  political 
gl'und  on  stem-cell  re- 
s,  xh  seemed  to  he  shift  - 
i  beneath  his  feet,  with 
Bie  of  his  own  hard-line 
I  'isers  on  the  topic  start  - 
|j  to  soften  in  the  face  of 
^itical  realities,  a  lead- 
j:  scientific  journal  an- 
j  unced  what  only  a  few 
ars  ago  would  have 
en  thought  absurd:  it 
s  possible  to  make  stem 
lis  without  using  an  em- 
yo.  Japanese  scientists 
id  achieved  the  result 
.th  pure  laboratory 
mtzpah.  They  used  a 
inch  of  viruses  to  insert 
:nes  that  make  cells 
iluripotent"  into  the 
in  cells  of  an  adult 
ouse,  thereby  transforming  them  into 
:w  stem  cells,  which  were  used  to 
ow  new  mouse  skin  and  organ  tissue. 
Scientific  advances  like  this  one,"  the 
esident  intoned,  bobbing  his  head  in 
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a  gesture  to  the  cancer  survivors  up 
on  the  dais  with  him  that  day,  "are 


important  and  should  give  us  hope  that 
there's  a  better  way  forward  than 
scientific  advances  that  require  the 
destruction  of  a  human  life." 

And  that,  the  president  went  on, 
was  why  he  would  veto  any  attempt  to 
expand  access  to  human  embryonic 
stem  cells.  A  mouse  had  come  to  the 
rescue.  Never  mind  that  the  viruses 
used  to  stick  the  genes  into  the  cells  had 


caused  cancer  in  a  number  of  the  mice, 
or  that  the  mouse  method  was  still  in 
its  infancy,  compared 
with  the  human-embryo- 
driven  stem-cell  tech- 
niques that  already  show 
likely  treatments  for  the 
crudest  of  diseases.  No, 
the  mouse  breakthrough, 
as  a  Los  Angeles  Times 
headline  writer  put  it, 
"may  put  ethical  concerns 
to  rest." 

That  a  twenty-gram 
rodent  could  lay  to  rest 
one  of  our  most  divisive 
medical-ethics  debates 
might  strike  a  visitor  from 
Neptune  as  being  a  bit 
odd,  but  that  alien  visitor 
would  quickly  go  native 
were  he  to  spend  some 
time  acquainting  himself 
with  the  practices  of  the 
modern  research  labora- 
tory. There  he  would  dis- 
cover that  the  mighty 
mouse  is  king.  He  would 
find,  f<  >r  example,  that  the 
United  States 
lion  rats  and  m 
lour  Amei  i 
purpose  of  making 

most  ever  me  oi 

the  nati<  n'  ealth 

media,"  h  -:      I'  >'     ; 

111"    Mi    III 

variety  of  hi 

now  ma!  e  ;    - 
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develop  Alzheimer's  and  heart  disease, 
show  the  symptoms  of  obsessive- 
compulsive  disordt  i ,  schizophrenia,  al- 
coholism, Jrug  addiction,  and  obses- 
sive hair-pulling.  And  in  October,  the 
Nobel  Prize  f<  ir  Medicine  was  given  to 
three  scientists  who  helped  develop 
such  genetic  "knock-out"  techniques 
in  mice.  Consequently,  the  mouse  com- 
mands money:  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  recently  budgeted  $60  mil- 
lion to  map  the  function  oi  every 
known  mouse  gene. 

Even  the  pesky  animal-rights  com- 
munity, from  the  sincere  PETA  to  the 
thuggish  Animal  Liberation  Front, 
seems  to  be  on  board  with  mouse  sci- 
ence. PETA's  over-the-top  public  ad 
campaigns  prefer  to  focus  on  the  fate 
of  empathogenic  monkeys,  dogs,  and 
cats — despite  those  animals'  minus- 
cule role  in  modern  science.  Ask 
a  roomful  of  animal  lovers  what 
they  think  of  mice,  as  1  did  at  a  re- 
cent family  gathering,  and  you're 
likely  to  get  blank  stares.  Pet  own- 
ers enact  elaborate  rituals  in  pur- 
suit of  their  animals'  emotional 
welfare.  If  you  decide  to  kill  your 
pet  dog  or  cat  and  people  find  out 
about  it,  you're  likely  to  face  trial  and 
imprisonment.  Mice,  however,  seem 
to  be  the  great  exception  to  Ameri- 
ca's animal-welfare  consensus,  which 
is  curious,  since  the  mouse,  because  of 
genetic  engineering,  now  stands  as  the 

ultimate  medical  proxy 

for  humans. 


T 
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oday,  in  the  technologized  and 
globalized  world  of  fun-time  capitalism, 
those  who  notice  mouse  pain  are  not, 
for  the  most  part,  technologized,  glob- 
alized people.  They  are  just  working 
stiffs,  folks  who  maybe  have  high 
school  degrees  and  play  an  occasional 
"Free  Bird"  on  the  lab  speaker  system. 
Some  of  them  are  gentle  people;  some 
of  them  are  rough.  They  are  the  people 
who  make  all  the  scientific  magic  pos- 
sible by  cleaning  cages,  drawing  bit  ><  >d, 
cauterizing  a  million  mouse  arteries. 
And  because  of  their  jobs,  they  suffer 
from  mouse  allergies,  carpal  tunnel 
syndrome,  and  lots  of  nasty  little  bites. 
To  them,  PETA  is  a  remote  enemy. 

On  a  howling  windy  day  on  the 
Maine  coast  last  spring,  1  met  up  with 
a  bunch  of  these  good  folk,  along  with 
some  of  their  bosses,  for  a  vveeklong 


seminal  on  state  of  the-arl  mouse- 
colony-management  techniques.  Into 
die  group  was  thrown  a  gaggle  oi  sci- 
entists and  lab  managers,  morosely  tap- 
ping away  at  their  most  recent  NII1 
grant  proposals.  Our  ringmaster  was  a 
slight,  boyisb  woman  I'll  call  Gene, 
who  bad  a  Texas  drawl  long  enough  to 
rope  a  cow.  A  lab  technician  at  a  uni- 
versity medical  center  for  more  than  a 
decade,  she  "just  tell  into"  the  jobaftei 
high  school  and,  needing  to  support  a 
young  family,  stayed  there.  She  had 
seen  it  all:  from  the  high-handed 
"principals" — short  for  the  principal 
scientific  investigators  who  come  with 
every  NlH-funded  experiment — who 
never  ever  touched  the  animals,  tograd 
students  suffering  through  their  requi- 
site time  in  the  eighth  circle  of  scien- 
tific hell,  kids  who,  Gene  said,  "just 


There  remained  only  one 

procedure  lurking  in  the  psychic 

background,  and  now  gile  took 

it  up:  euthanasia 


plain  don't  like  animals!"  There  were 
also  the  older  technicians  who  seemed 
to  like  drawing  blood  a  little  too  much, 
and  then  there  were  the  exhausted  Av- 
erage Joes — she  could  at  times  see  her- 
self in  them — who  were  so  worn  down 
from  this  low-wage,  low-benefit  drudge 
work  that  they  "have  an  idea  of  the 
perfect  lab  protocol:  receive  the  mice, 
then  immediately  euthanize  them." 
And  what  about  all  that  euthanasia.' 
"The  public  really  doesn't  care  about 
mice — they  know  them  as  skitty  little- 
animals  whose  story  always  ends  the 
same  way:  with  euthanasia,"  Gene  said. 
"It's  easier  to  get  stirred  up  about  a  cute 
monkey  who  has  eyes  like  your  own." 
One  afternoon,  halfway  through  the 
week,  maple  trees  budding  against  a 
roof  ot  bruise-blue  sky,  a  clutch  of  us 
took  a  van  ride  out  to  the  Jackson  Lab- 
oratory, arguably  the  greatest  mouse 
farm  in  the  world  and  the  gold  standard 
in  terms  of  mouse  science  and  hus- 
bandry. It  is  a  vast,  campus-like  facil- 
ity with  enormous,  aircraft-hangar- 
sized  rooms,  all  temperature-controlled 
and  sterile,  and  full  of  mice.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  mice.  Our  destination 
was  the  laboratory  of  Joe  Gile,  Jack- 


son's master  of  mouse  surgical 
dures.  C  iile  was  to  instruc  I  us 
ot  the-, in  methods  ot  anesthesj 
collection,  gavage,  euthanasia 
entering  his  hi  ighl  Iv  lit  r 
washed  up  and  put  on  gauz' 
coats,  hats,  and  gloves.  Ins 
crowded  around  a  worktable  la.w 
surgical  instruments,  needles,  p^l 
and  various  vials  of  clear  hut  oil 
how  important-looking  liquic 
small,  matter-of-fact  toolbox 
cm  mouse  science.  Gile,  a  pale.j 
Iv  tired-looking  fellow  whose  eve 
kle  as  he  warms  to  his  audience, 
us  on  some  ground  i 
foie  we  got  under  wa 


T, 


he  hardest  thing  for  mo 
lab  people  to  get  their  heads  a 
he  told  us,  is  the  humane  impe 
never  cause  the  animal  un 
sary  anxiety  or  pain.  It  was 
issue  with  him,  ever  since  tl 
he'd  witnessed  a  well-reg 
scientist  injecting  a  mouj 
holding  the  needle  station 
one  hand  and  then  "swingi 
mouse  by  the  tail  in  a  littl 
into  the  needle.  "They  do 
it,"  Gile  said  of  some  young  scie 
who  take  his  course.  "It  takes 
For  example,  in  my  lab,  if  you  an 
ten,  and  the  mouse  clamps  onto 
glove  and  you  react  by  shaking 
off — we've  found  live  mice  up  or 
ot  the  light  fixtures! — well,  that' 
derstandable.  But  if  you  get  bit 
routine  exam  and  you  splat  the  ml 
against  the  wall  in  anger,  well, 
you're  outta  here." 

The  bar  thus  set,  a  number  of] 
group  giggled  nervously.  A  few 
notes.  The  general  feeling  was 
consciousness,  and  perhaps  rightl 
Over  the  next  hour,  group  mem! 
would  be  judged  on  their  pertorma' 
ot  tasks  almost  always  performed  al 
and  learned  informally,  episodic;: I 
Gile  pulled  a  mouse  from  a  small  c;  'i 
holding  it  just  above  the  base  of  : 
tail.  "As  you  know,  it's  best  to  t.: 
the  animal  and  set  him  down  on  - 
feet  and  let  him  grab  onto  the  cJ 
top,  so  you  can  stretch  him  oj 
Then" — he  placed  his  right  thumb  a  I 
forefinger  over  the  animal's  neck  a| 
scrunched  up  some  skin — "flip  h 
over  like  this  and  grab  his  tail  wi 
your  pinky.  So  he's  splayed."  Gile  th 
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nut  a  syringe,  already  primed, 
ijected  the  mouse  at  the  base  of 
1.  "Now  he's  anesthetized."  A 
.r  of  us  followed  suit.  The  woman 
|  me  dropped  her  mouse  on  the 
ind  we  spent  a  few  minutes  chas- 
>into  a  corner.  There  followed 
noments  of  intense  silence  as 

IW  tried  to  get  it  right.  "Fuck!  He 
!"  said  a  guy  next  to  me  from  the 
:rsity  of  Michigan.  His  girlfriend 
;ift::d:  "No  splatting!" 
er  the  next  hour,  we  progressed, 
:  after  mouse,  through  a  number 
iniques,  first  for  anesthesia,  then 
v'age — essentially  slipping  a  bent 


niques  were  necessary,  Gile  told  us, 
because  more  and  more  test  protocols 
for  pharmaceutical  companies  require 
larger  amounts  of  blood  to  be  drawn 
from  the  animals,  and  the  old  methods 
don't  quite  deliver.  "First,  I  want  you 
all  to  do  an  intraocular — look  how 
much  blood  you  get  from  one  stick,"  he 
said.  The  intraocular,  or  "eye-stick," 
is  just  that:  you  pick  up  an  anesthetized 
mouse  in  one  hand,  wield,  dart-like,  a 
small  pipette-straw  in  the  other,  and, 
in  one  fluid  motion,  jab  the  anes- 
thetized animal  just  below  the  eye. 
The  pipette  immediately  fills  with 
mouse  blood,  the  mother's  milk  of  Big 


;  down  the  mouse's  throat,  like  you 
ays  see  on  ER — then  for  blood  col- 
ion.  A  few  of  those  techniques, 
i  as  the  "tail  clip,"  in  which  a  tiny 
ment  of  the  mouse  tail  is  snipped, 
I  the  peritoneal  draw,  in  which 
3d  is  sucked  up  in  a  syringe  from 
base  of  the  tail,  were  fairly  straight- 
rard  and  tolerable — at  least  for  the 
Doker.  Some,  however,  had  many  of 
>acking  away  from  the  table, 
lut  we  had  to  practice.  These  tech- 


Science.  You  then  dab  the  animal's 
eye  with  a  cotton  swab  and  place  it  in 
a  recovery  cage.  Despite  the  matter-of- 
fact  nature  of  the  demonstration — 
Gile  managed  to  make  it  seem  almost 
humane — there's  a  detectable  rise  in 
the  group  bile.  "I.  Am.  So.  Not.  Fuck- 
ing. Doing.  That,"  one  young  woman 
muttered  to  a  friend.  But  one  fellow 
from  Johns  Hopkins  did  do  that.  He 
stepped  right  up  and  jabbed  away. 
Missed.  Jabbed  again.  Got  it.  Pretty 


soon  others  pick< 

tried  too.  Gile  was  al 

cused  on  the  task — but  never  let  us 

forget  that  we  had  before  us  a  living, 

breathing  mammal.  The  tightness  in 

my  gut  never  quite  relaxed. 

There  remained  only  one  procedure 
lurking  in  the  psychic  background,  and 
now  Gile  took  it  up.  "Euthanasia,"  he 
said,  casting  a  placid  look  over  our 
group.  "How  many  of  you  have  induced 
it?"  Most  hands  go  up.  "Now,  how 
many  use  CO2?"  he  asked,  referring  to 
the  most  popular  method  of  killing  a  lab 
animal  with  gas.  Again,  most  hands  go 
up.  Again,  Gile's  slightly  unnerving 
gaze.  "Cervical  dislocation?"  he  went 
on,  referring  to  an  older  method  of  eu- 
thanasia, also  known  as  "CD,"  which 
involves,  essentially,  breaking  the 
mouse's  neck.  No  hands  are  raised. 
"That's  what  I  thought,"  Gile  said. 
"Too  yucky  for  you.  But  the  fact  is, 
when  you  take  everything  into  con- 
sideration, CD  is  just  as  good  and  just 
as  humane  as  gas."  He  opened  a  cage 
and  held  one  gloved  hand  over  the 
door.  "It  all  is  in  your  speed  and 
smoothness.  You  want  to  absolutely 
minimize  the  stress  and  anxiety  on  the 
animal.  That's  why  you  pick  him  up 
quickly  and  then  all  in  one  motion 
bring  him  down  onto  the  table,  hold- 
ing his  head  down  and  then  .  .  ."  He 
jerked,  firmly,  on  the  mouse's  tail.  "It's 
done.  You  move  on  to  the  next  ani- 
mal." Gile  repeated  the  procedure,  lin- 
ing up  the  little  corpses  in  a  neat  row 
as  he  went  on.  No  one  volunteered  for 
the  practice  session. 

Of  course,  save  for  myself,  the  feel- 
ings of  dread,  anxiety,  and  alienation 
were  hardly  new  to  anybody  in  the  van 
that  day.  When  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, San  Diego,  surveyed  its  legion 
of  lab  workers  last  year,  it  found  one  of 
the  biggest  "unmet  health  needs"  was 
grief  counseling  for  its  staff  euthani 
Still,  on  the  ride  back  to  the  conference 
center,  with  a  coppery  twilight  edging 
in,  the  talk  was  sol 
mainly  about  ;i,v.  thing 
had  just  di  in- 

By  die  tirrv 
I  had  beei  1 
ly,  for  several 
at  a  in,  al  re: 
me  four  I 
uled  forei 
Laurie.  '    1.11 1 
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cute,  ever-enterprising,  and  often 
thought-provoking.  During  then  In- 
few  months  out  of  the  lab,  residing  in  a 
much  more  spacious  cage,  Moe  escaped 
eight  times,  each  break  toiling  my 
increasingly  sophisticated  penal 
technology — added  bars,  double- 
blocked  gates,  a  cage  set  inside  anoth- 
ei  c  age.  This  while  her  sisters  content- 
ed themselves  widi  exploring  their  plush 
new  digs — burrowing,  wheel-running, 
nest-building,  and  platform-climbing 
into  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning. 
Animal  behaviorists  label  what  Moe 
does — with  her  insistent  bar-gnawing, 
repetitive  corner-exploration,  and 
circling — a  "stereotypy,"  which  they 
define,  generally,  as  any  repetitive,  un- 
varying, purposeless  activity.  Most  view 
stereotypy  as  an  abnormal  reaction  to 
confinement,  but  there  is  no  agree- 
ment about  its  function.  Is  it  a  stress  re- 
action? Does  it  represent  the  unnatur- 
al thwarting  of  natural  behaviors — 
frustration?  Or  is  it  something  simpler, 
as  expressed  by  Moe:  the  drive  to 
get  off  the  running  wheel, 


B 


to  escape? 


'oth  Aesop  and  Horace  tell  the 
table  of  the  country  mouse,  tempted  by 
the  pleasures  of  the  city,  who  after  be- 
ing chased  from  the  banquet  table  by 
the  resident  humans'  more  favored 
companion  animals,  retreats  in  tear  to 
the  boredom  of  the  countryside.  It's  a 
perfect  conclusion,  tor  in  the  murine 
world,  tear  always  drives  the  deal.  Fear, 
in  fact,  makes  up  fully  one  third  of  the 
house  mouse  (Mas  musculus)  person- 
ality, if  one  can  call  it  that.  Neopho- 
bia ((ear  of  the  new),  thigmophilia 
(the  need  to  have  one's  back  against 
the  wall),  and  comensulism  (living  off 
of  humans) — those  make  the  modern 
mouse.  John  James  Audubon,  whose 
mammals  were  often  cartoonish  (not 
to  mention  inaccurate),  nonetheless 
caught  Mus  musculus  just  right: 
perched  on  top  of  an  old  piece  of 
cheese,  upright,  ready  to  scurry,  elec- 
tric with  tear. 

I  lumans,  and  Americans  in  partk 
ular,  it  seems,  have  always  had  an  am 
bivalent  attitude  toward  Mus  mn 
On  the  one  band,  be  was  a  cute  cril 
ter,  harmless  when  considered  at  a  dis 
tance.  But  let  that  critter  dart  along  the 
wallboard  when  we're  raiding  the  fridge 
at  one  in  the  morning  and  you  get  the 
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mother: 
ion  of  evolu- 
tion i!  wa^  i  'i  avoid- 
ing detectioi  i  ir  brain's  way  ot 
startling  us  into  action.  Dart.  leek. 
Splat.  You  cai  sense  this  doubleness  in 
so  many  w.r.  .  from  the  valor  of  mod- 
ern cartoon  heroes  to  the  anthropo- 
morphic villainy  of  Old  and  New 
World  disease  narratives. 

I  he  scientific  mouse  narrative,  how- 
ever, wherein  the  mouse  comes  to 
serve  as  official  human  proxy,  is  rela- 
tively new.  It  begins  in  1852  with  Gre- 
gor  Mendel,  the  barrel-chested  Aus- 
trian monk  who  founded  the  discipline 
of  genetics.  Young  Gregor  apparently 
preferred  mice  to  peas  as  the  vehicle  for 
his  research,  a  fact  largely  unknown 
to  modern  mythmakers;  the  little  cages 
of  mice  stinking  up  his  chilly  Augus- 
tinian  chambers  made  him  quite  cheer- 
ful, he  would  later  recall.  But  the 
Church  was  not  cheerful,  and  it  tor- 
bade  Mendel  to  study  what  would  in- 
evitably involve,  among  other  things, 
mouse  copulation.  As  Mendel  later 
gloated:  "You  see,  the  Bishop  did  not 
understand  that  plants  also  have  sex." 
But  it  seems  the  Church  won  in  the 
end.  Europe  "lost"  Mendel's  papers. 

Two  Americans  picked  up  the 
Mendel ian  ball  titty  years  later.  One  ot 
them  was  a  geneticist  named  Clarence 
Little,  no  relation  to  Stuart;  the  oth- 
er was  an  industrialist  named  Edsel 
Ford,  son  ot  Henry.  Together  they  fa- 
thered what  might  be  called  modem 
assembly-line  science.  In  the  early 
1900s,  Little,  a  handsome  Boston  Brah- 
min, read  Mendel's  rediscovered  pages 
on  trait  inheritance.  He  became  a  con- 
vert, began  raising  mice  in  his  Har- 
vard bathtub,  and  eventually  came  to 
believe  that  Mus  musculus  was  the  key 
to  understanding  the  biology  ot  man. 
By  1929,  with  Ford's  help,  Little  had 
founded  the  Jackson  Laboratory, 
named  after  Roscoe  Jackson,  another 
benefactor,  who  had  recently  died. 

And  so,  on  the  eve  ot  World  War  II, 
Clarence  Little  came  to  preside  over 
the  greatest  mouse  farm  ever  built,  sell- 
ing hundreds  ot  thousands  ot  his  "as- 
sembly line  rodents"  worldwide.  In  so 
doing  he  established  what  a  later  gen- 
eration would  call  a  "base  ot  users": 
people  who  view  the  mouse  as  their 
principal  piece  ot  scientific  software. 


Little's  reassuring  portrait  cametc 
the  covers  of  Lime  and  Newswe 

Advances  in  genetic  engineer 
course,  are  what  made  Little's 
model  into  ttxlay's  mouse  juggem; 
animal  that  so  pervades  medic 
ence  as  to  command  its  own  $6 
lion  N1H  program,  the  interna 
Knock  Out  Mouse  Project,  orK 
Bureaucratically  speaking,  KOMP 
is  to  generate  "a  comprehensiv 
public  resource  comprised  of  mou: 
bryonic  stem  (ES)  cells  contaii 
null  mutation  in  every  gene  i 
iih  uise  genome" — a  complete,  gei 
gene  catalogue  of  the  mouse,  open 
researchers  working  on  all  dise; 

The  idea  behind  murine  knoc 
gene  technology  is  simple,  its  uses 
spread.  My  own  rescued  lab  mice 
perfect  example.  They  are  of  the 
best  known  as  black  6,  short  for  i 
genetic  nomenclature,  C57BL/6J 
bred  by  Clarence  Little  back  i: 
1920s,  black  6  are  the  most  com! 
lab  mice  in  the  world,  making  up 
than  80  percent  of  all  such  anim; 
use  today.  They  are  fecund 
hearty — traits  valued  in  lahora 
budget-planning  circles.  Another 
that  makes  black  6  so  popular  is 
c  i  insistent  genetic  heritage:  they 
been  inbred  yvith  their  sisters  and  br< 
ers,  mothers  and  fathers,  for  nearly 
years.  ("The  benefit  is  that  everyi 
has  the  same  slate  to  write  on,"  a 
neticist  friend  told  me  of  the  str; 
benefits.  "The  black  6  is  like  everyi 
speaking  the  same  language.")  "Kn- 
out" in  the  case  of  my  mice  involj 
the  eradication  of  a  gene  that  protti 
against  heart  disease.  With  the  gtj: 
knocked  out,  the  animal  becomes  m 
susceptible  to  gene-specific  cardiov 
cular  problems.  Scientists  can  then  t 
various  compounds  and  even  foods  ri 
might  slow  the  advance  of  the  anim. 


*  At  about  the  same  time,  by  the  way,  Li 
discovered  something  strange — good,  I. 
strange.  Anti-vivisectionists,  whocouldm 
life  so  unpleasant  for  scientists  of  his  d\ 
didn't  seem  to  care  much  about  mice  \\  I 
Little  instinctively  knew:  it  was,  he  saidu 
a  taxonomic  flourish,  "the  age  old  enmitj 
[man]  and  the  Muridae."  People  are  afraid, 
mice  Good,  he  said.  Let  them  be.  Rem: 
diem  why  they  shi  >i<IJ  be.  And  so,  in  asidesa 
subtle  remarks,  Little  helped  foster  the  bla 
feeling  about  Lib  mice  that  now  prevails.  T 
lab  mouse,  Mus  musculus,  is  the  savior  i 
don't  mind  executing. 


Bblerosis,  hopefully  arriving  at  a 
gl  it  targets  the  disease's  genetic 
II  iuch  is  the  theory. 
\i  fferent  kind  of  genetic  engi- 
ij:;  takes  the  black  6  egg  and  infi- 
ll n  it  a  human  Alzheimer's  gene, 
H:ing  a  mouse  that  gets  Alz- 
n  's,  complete  with  the  mental 
liments  and  physical  changes 
i'laracterize  the  disease  in  hu- 
■).  \11  by  itself,  the  APP  mouse,  so 
tji  for  its  distinctive  gene,  has 
)j  1  a  billion-dollar  scientific  in- 
«  It  sells  for  $236.40  apiece.  Its 
widespread,  and  represents  a 
leant  chunk  of  all  public  and 
1 ;  money  spent  on  Alzheimer's 
f:h.  Over  the  course  of  the  past 
phave  read  reports  of  scientists 
■verything  from  curry  powder  to 
I  erry  essence,  from  ibuprofen  to 
:herry  bark,  to  slow  the  progress 
use  Alzheimer's.  Many  show 
se.  Theoretically. 
■',  same  goes  for  cancer.  The  iso- 
of  the  so-called  mouse  onco- 
-a  cancer- tumor  gene — has  fu- 
huge  and  overdue  renaissance  in 
>:ancer  research;  at  a  recent  con- 
on  of  the  influential  American 
nation  for  Cancer  Research 
C!R),  which  took  up  the  entire 
.ngeles  Convention  Center  this 
pring,  whole  rooms  were  given 
:o  mouse-driven  science.  There 
seminars  by  today's  leading  lights 
erything  from  new  cancer  gene 
veries  to  new  cancer  disease 
anisms,  all  discovered  in  geneti- 
engineered  mice.  Many  of  the 
ers  were  relatively  young  men 
/omen — a  few  already  have  uni- 
y  labs  named  for  them — whose 
rs  the  mouse  has  accelerated  be- 
the  wildest  aspirations, 
this  kind  of  assembly-line  sci- 
that  drives  the  mouse  industry, 
dee  versa.  On  the  floor  of  the 
'R,  amid  the  jumbo  pharmaceu- 
:ompany  pavilions  with  their  slick 
la-TV  presentations,  free  cake 
ookies,  and  hostesses  who  look 
hey  could  just  stay  on  and  work 
pcoming  auto  show,  stand  the 
ntrepreneurs.  There  are  the  fel- 
who  sell  mouse  implants,  mouse 
:al  instruments,  mouse  gene  se- 
:ers.  There  are  booths  hawking 
immuno-assay  known  to  man — 
ivery  mouse  chow  known  to 
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mouse.  There  is  even  a  Love  Mash 
pellet  for  reluctant  breeders.  "You  drop 
one  a  these  in  there  an'  you  just  step 
back!"  its  co-inventor  tells  a  group  of 
us  gathered  about  tor  tree  samples, 
'"cause  they  gonna  go  at  it!" 

One  ot  the  more  remarkable 
developments — mouse  ultrasound 
equipment — allows  a  researchei  to 
monitor  the  metabolic  trail  oi  any 
experiment.il  drug.  All  you  do  is 
anesthetize  the  little  fellow,  mount  a 
mouse-size  oxygen  mask  on  him,  lay 
him  on  a  special  platform  (it  looks 
|usi  like  the  one  Goldhngcr  used  on 
James  Bond  when  he  tried  to  laser 
oft  the  spy's  testicles),  and  adminis- 
ter an  injection.  The  mouse's  inter- 
nal organs  light  up  huge  on  a 
screen — all  the  way  down  to  the 
tiniest  blood  vessels.  The  machines 
go  tor  $150,000  to  $350,000,  and 
people  are  buying  them  like  crazy. 
The  NIH  has  made  sure  ot  that,  as 
has  the  continuing  demand  tor  new 
drugs  by  large  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies. It's  a  mouse  gold  rush,  as 
Fred  Roberts,  an  unusually  low-key 
sales  representative  for  Visual  Son- 
ics,  explained.  "As  a  guy  who's  been 
on  the  human  side  of  medical  imag- 
ing systems  for  eighteen  years,  it  you 
would  have  told  me  three  years  ago 
that  I'd  be  selling  a  mouse  imaging 
system,  I'd  tell  you  that  you  were 
crazy,"  Roberts  said.  "But  the  more  I 
peeled  back  the  onion  on  this  indus- 
try, the  more  I  became  convinced 
that  this  is  where  the  future  is." 

This  growing  symbiosis  ot  mouse 
science  and  mouse  entrepreneurship 
is  paralleled  by  a  symbiosis  ot  mouse 
science  and  human  clinical  medicine, 
t  Companies  that  once  performed  hu- 
man clinical  trials  now  routinely  otter 
mouse  trials  as  well — which  amounts 
to  a  kind  ot  one-stop  shopping  for 
drug  developers.  A  sales  representa- 
tive whom  1  met  at  a  recent  gathering 
ot  the  American  Association  tor  Lab- 
oratory Animal  Science  (AALAS) 
explained  that  such  a  merger  was 
"just  logical."  The  lisi  ot  her  compa- 
ny's services  runs  the  gamut  from 
mouse  neurotoxicity  to  mouse  car- 
cinogen testing,  and  from  human 
drug-safety  to  human  drug-efficai  \ 
testing.  "Everything  has  a  kind  ot 
mouse-to-man  arc  to  it,"  anothei 
sales  rep  at  the  same  event  told  me  ■  ; 


his  product,  a  mouse  "total  live  body" 
imag  riical  side, 

the  symbiosis  can  be  seen  at  some  ot 
the  nation's  most  pr>  minent  teaching 
hospitals,  and  at  main  private  ones  as 
well.  One  of  the  biggest  building  proj- 
ects at  the  Baylor  College  oi  Medi- 
cine in  Houston  has  nothing  to  Ao 
with  education:  it  is  a  new  45,000- 
square-foot  mouse  vivarium. 

And  almost  everywhere  you  go  in 
big-city  clinical  medicine  today, 
mice  pop  up.  At  Cedars-Sinai  Med- 
ical Center  in  Los  .Angeles,  Dan 
Cohn,  one  ot  the  nation's  leading 
experts  in  the  genetics  ot  dwarfism, 
maintains  a  mouse  colony  only  a 
five-minute  walk  from  his  laboratory. 
1  had  met  Cohn  over  the  past  tew 
summers  at  a  common  vacation  spot, 
and  upon  hearing  ot  my  new  murine 
interests  he  had  invited  me  tor  a  vis- 
it. I  tound  htm  at  his  office,  in  the 
Steven  Spielberg  Building,  in  the 
heart  ot  the  vast  Cedars  complex. 
Cohn  explained  that  the  mice  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  "tlesh  out" 
various  theories  about  which  genes 
link  up  with  dwarfism — the  better, 
eventually,  to  craft  diagnostic  tests 
tor  humans  who  show  up  at  his  clin- 
ic from  around  the  world. 

What's  also  amazing,  Cohn  told  me 
after  a  brief  tour  of  his  vivarium,  is  not 
just  how  mouse  science  drives  human 
science  but  how  human  science 
drives  mouse  science.  "Recently,"  he 
said,  by  way  of  illustration,  "we  had 
DNA  samples  from  a  Pakistani  family 
that  we  have  been  analyzing  for  years. 
Just  on  a  hunch,  1  contacted  a  col- 
league at  the  Roswell  Park  Cancer  In- 
stitute. The  next  thing  you  know,  I 
have  this  very  excited  mouse  genetics 
guy  Km  the  phone.  He's  telling  me, 
"l  ou've  found  out  what  he  has!'  1  said, 
'Who  has  what."  He  says,  The  DNA 
you  sent  me  matches  a  sample  from  a 
mouse  we've  been  studying  here-  for 
thirty  years.  We've  newer  been  able  t<  i 
put  a  tag  on  which  gene  was  causing  his 
condition.  Now  you've  done  it!'"  I 
joked:  (  ohn  had  made  a  .  ..a  veterinary 
•very!  "I'm  not  sure  how  my  old 
grad  school  mentor  would 
warm  to  that,"  he  admitted. 


iv 


"ut  if  the  mouse  is  such  a  good 
model,  with  the  teds  and  big  phar- 
companies  spending  bil- 


lions on  mouse-based  sciencp|| 
win   is  the  pharmaceutical  iiusi; 
vaunted  "research  pipeline" 
Ask  that  question  too  many  t 
'he  modern  lab  world  and  f 
for,  as  I  was,  another  back 
check  to  make  sure  you  aren 
animal-rights  type.  Yet  the  q 
deserves  an  answer,  however 
and  it  is  this:  It  takes  time  to 
stand  human  diseases  with  a 
mat  model,  and  even  longer 
velop  a  compound  to  treat  a 
without  killing  the  patient  firs1 
example  most  frequently  trotfc 
is  that  of  Gleevec,  a  block 
drug  that  has  revolutionized 
treatment.  Gleevec  came  di 
out  of  mouse  science  in  the 
1980s  that  showed  how  pr 
called  tyrosine  kinases  promo 
mor  development.  But  that 
through  didn't  become  a  usabl 
until  1999. 

That's  one  drug.  But  what  el 
PETA  is  fond  of  pointing  out, 
have  been  no  new  drugs,  to 
that  were  discovered  using  gene 
ly  modified  mice.  (The  Gle 
breakthrough  used  a  tradition: 
bred  mouse.)  Not  long  ago, 
that  observation  to  Joanna 
kowsky,  a  young  researcher  a 
California  Institute  of  Technolo; 
Pasadena.  Jankowsky's  field,  neu 
ology,  has  been  transformed  ove 
past  decade  by  the  genetically 
neered  mouse,  and  she  is  one 
new  generation  of  scientists 
"could  not  imagine"  life  withou 
mouse.  Her  closeness  with  the 
mal  was  apparent  in  the  storie 
quickly  came  to  swap — about 
the  black  6  can  be  so  nasty,  a 
how  other  strains  jump  like  popesi 
and  chirp  like  birds.  It  was  obvfl 
she  was  fond  ot  the  mouse,  andN 
markably  clearheaded  in  descrihg 
her  use  of  them;  unlike  almost  e\  y 
other  scientist  I  interviewed,  she  5 
the  only  one  to  use  the  term  "k  " 
rather  than  "sacrifice"  in  writ  % 
about  her  experiments. 

The  mouse  has  catapulted  }M[ 
kowsky,  only  thirty-seven,  to  the  1c 
ing  edge  of  her  specialty,  the  moleJ 
lar  processes  that  lead  to  Alzheimo 
disease.  In  2004  she  used  a  version1' 
the  APP  mouse  to  test  what  seem 
like  established  wisdom  in  her  fie 
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\e  amyloid  plaque  so  closely  as- 
;d  with  the  disease  would  dissi- 
nth  enrichment — with  mental 
hysical  stimulation.  Such  had 

J 'assumed  ever  since  work  in  the 
:;|1990s  showed  that  novelty,  edu- 

n,  and  exercise  somehow  de- 
!|fted   the    risk    of   developing 

Rimer's.  (It  was  also  the  source  of 

commercial  hits  as  Sudoku  and 

■■Age.) 

iat  she  found  shocked  her  and 

>eers,  or,  as  the  understated 
B  owsky  put  it:  "Oops!"  The  en- 

nent  exacerbated  the  amyloid  bur- 
i)  n  the  APP  mice,  even  while  it 
»•  ed  to  delay  learning  and  memory 
».ts — proxies  for  measuring  the  on- 
It dementia.  She  repeated  the  ex- 
igent with  more  mice.  Again,  the 
lj  results:  more  plaque,  despite  de- 
r'.ed  senility.  To  say  that  her  work 
ltd  eyebrows  is  an  understatement; 
31  hundred  years  scholars  have 
r  tied  with  Alois  Alzheimer's  orig- 
in observation  of  plaque  associated 
I  dementia — and  failed  to  find  a 
it  al  connection. 

'  ow  Jankowsky  and  a  number  of 
fer  young  scholars  have  pointed  to 
J-w  way.  They  are  not  saying  that 
|ue  does  not  matter,  but  they  are 
'ng  something  almost  as  important: 
;  hat  awful  plaque  may  not  be  the 
t  important  disease-related  func- 
i  of  the  APP  gene.  "It  may  be  that 
he  time  you  can  detect  plaque,  the 
ase  process  is  too  far  along  to  treat." 
tat  may  be  more  important,  she  and 
ers  are  saying,  is  "synaptic  home- 
isis" — how  neurons  maintain  a  bal- 
:e  between  their  excitatory  func- 
ns  and  their  tranquilizing,  or 
messing,  functions,  and  how  the 
P  molecules  upset  that  balance. 
iat  suggests  that  we  should  perhaps 
looking  at  different  end  points  when 
test  new  drugs  for  Alzheimer's," 
kowsky  says.  "And  we  could  never 
have  got  here  without 
genetically  altered  mice." 

i  mice  have  transformed  the 
ird"  molecular  neurosciences,  they 
it  also  transformed  the  "soft,"  or 
lavioral,  neurosciences  as  well, 
ain,  it  takes  young  minds  as  well 
young  mice.  I  first  encountered 
[drew  Holmes,  a  senior  research 
^ntist  at  the  Laboratory  for  Inte- 
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.in.  iscience  at    i  .■■  Natu 
te  on  Alcohol  A!    ist    ind  / 
coholism,  in  the  pages  trn; 

Genes,  Brain  and  Behavior,  a  use  of 
tree  pulp  nor  normally  conducive  to 
accessible  prose.  Holmes  had  just 
won  a  prestigious  young  investiga- 
tor's award  for  his  research  on  mouse 
psychology.  In  "The  Ascent  of 
Mouse."  an  article  in  Nature,  he  deft- 
ly sketched  the  rise  of  a  new  genera- 
tion of  behavioral  tests  for  transgenic 
mice  that  model  everything  from 
anxiety  to  depression  to  OCD.  What 
was  essential  to  understand,  he 
wrote,  was  how  the  sophistication  of 
the  new  transgenic  mouse  models 
had  made  many  of  the  old  foot- 
shocking,  tail-slamming,  open-space- 
stressing  behavioral  tests  obsolete. 
"The  mouse  was  demanding  that  we 
change,"  he  told  me. 

And  the  change  is  worth  it, 
Holmes  argues,  because  new  mouse 
models  and  tests  can  flesh  out  the 
complex,  human-related  behavioral 
problems  long  thought  to  he  the  ex- 
clusive preserve  of  primates.  Consid- 
er mental  flexibility  and  persever- 
ance, two  traits  highly  relevant  not 
just  to  modern,  performance-based 
work  life  hut  also  to  conditions 
ranging  from  schizophrenia  to  alco- 
holism to  autism.  How  do  we  retain 
mental  flexibility,  Holmes  wants  to 
know,  and  how  does  normal  perse- 
verance mutate  into  something  ter- 
rible? To  measure  that,  Holmes  and 
others  are  using  descendants  of  Lit- 
tle's mice  to  measure  something 
called  reversal  learning.  He  has  de- 
vised a  new,  humane  test  utilizing 
video  screens,  feed  bins,  and  light- 
ing to  model  the  process  of  how  we 
learn  and  then  unlearn  something. 
In  an  experiment  that  reminds  me 
of  my  days  trying  to  survive  as  a 
magazine  editor,  a  mouse  is  placed 
in  a  glass-sided  cage.  At  one  end  of 
the  cage  is  a  teed  trough,  and  at  the 
other  is  a  video  touch  screen  that 
projects  symbols.  Mice  are  trained 
to  poke  one  symbol  tor  a  reward — a 
food  treat.  After  an  animal  learns 
which  symbol  to  poke  tor  the  treat, 
the  screen  symbols  are  switched;  the 
test  then  measures  how  many  rimes 
it  takes  the  mouse  to  unlearn  the 
old,  now  non-rewarding  task  and 
swircli  10  the  new  reward- task.  "This 
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isn't  just  about  training  mice  to  ^^  .1 
new  trick,"  Holmes  explained.  "You 
can  also  then  compare  how  two 
neiically  different  strains  of  mice  Jit 
ter  at  the  task,  and  that  gets  you  clos- 
er to  which  genes  are  at  work  for 
reversal  learning  ami,  by  proxy,  men- 
tal flexibility."  It  also  shows  that, 
with  some  thought,  behavioral  stud- 
ies ot  mice  can  be  made  much  more 
humane.  In  this  case,  the  "stress"  in- 
flicted during  the  test-training 
phase — normally  something  like  .1 
foot  shock — simply  invokes  ,1  brief 
"lights  out"  period  during  which  the 
animal  cannot  access  the  reward. 
Puffs  ot  air  are  also  popular  now. 

It  anything,  the  mouse  model  may 
be  too  good,  too  easy  to  use.  Greg 
Cole,  a  professor  of  medicine  and 
neurology  at  UCLA,  and  Sally 
Frautschy,  also  a  UCLA  professor, 
both  made  this  point  to  me  during 
one  ot  several  visits  to  their  laborato- 
ry. It  was  Cole  and  Frautschy  who,  a 
tew  years  ago,  used  the  black  6  to 
show  how  curcumin,  a  spice  in  curry 
powder,  delayed  dementia,  neural  in- 
flammation, and  plaque  accumula- 
tion in  APP  mice.  It  was  a  brilliant 
piece  of  work,  since  duplicated  in 
other  labs,  celebrated  with  the  usual 
media  fanfare,  and  crowned  by  the 
inevitable  "new"  nutritional  supple- 
ment. But  Cole  and  Frautschy  view 
all  the  hubbub  as  highly  premature. 
"The  mouse,  in  a  way,  has  upped  a 
certain  expectation  about  medical 
science,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
aging,"  said  Cole,  a  thoughtful  man 
who  picks  his  words  carefully.  "Now 
every  NIH  grant  application  is  ex- 
pected to  have  some  kind  of  mouse 
narrative — x  into  mouse  equals  y  out 
of  mouse — but  the  fact  is  that  sci- 
ence does  not  come  as  a  narrative.  It 
is  observation.  And  I  am  afraid  that 
as  such  results  get  popularized,  a  lot 
ot  people  aie  going  to  get  their  hopes 
raised  way  too  soon."  The  mouse  as- 
sembly line,  in  oilier  words,  may  be 
producing  too  much  scientific  data, 
too  swiftly. 

The  mouse,  like  the  computer,  has 
become  a  driving  force  behind  the  com- 
modification  ot  science — science  as 
product,  wrapped  111  its  own  black  box, 
the  ever-mutating  modern  mouse  as 
its  foreman,  architect,  and  shill.  And 
commodification — as  we  know  from 


our  experience  with  cheap  com  jet 
tood  and  obesity,  tor  example- 
with  new  prices  and  new  respc 
Mes.  The  mouse  model  nu\  reqi 
we  reevaluate  our,i 
1^        stance  toward  these; 


T 


he  first  place  tor  such  m 
ues  should  be  Washington, 
\\  hei  e    t  he    mouse,    legists 
speaking,  has  remained  a  cip! 
spite  the  tact    that   Mus  mu\ 
is  now  the  scientific  equivaH 
USDA  corn — a  big  goverr 
crop.  Like  many  agricultural 
tries,  today's  mice  are  spottih 
lated  (there  has  never  been 
prise  inspection  of  a  mouse  f; 
by  the  USDA),  highly  comnu 
(hence    the   dominance   o 
strain),  and  heavily  subsidize 
the  NIH  and  major  public  unil 
ties).  An  indication  that  this  1 
actly  the  status  quo  desired  b 
pharmaceutical  industry  c 
found  in  the  latest  version  ol 
Animal  Welfare  Act,  passq 
2002.  Although  protection  c 
most  all  other  animals  cover 
that  act  was  increased,  mice  ( 
with  other  rodents  and  birds) 
specifically  left  out  after  for 
bipartisan  lobbying  by  pharmac 
cal  companies. 

Yet,  just  as  Americans  are  fi: 
waking  to  the  need  for  a  stronger 
(because  of  bad  pills)  and  USDA 
cause  of  bad  spinach),  science  is  s 
ly  awakening  from  its  laissez-f. 
mouse  reverie:  their  mice,  too, 
need  a  little  more  Uncle  Sam. 
ving  the  change  are  not  the  traditk 
bogeymen  of  genetic  sciences — i 
fear  of  "genetic  drift"  or  some  exj 
bacteriological  mutation,  neithe 
which  has  so  far  materialized.  Ratlj 
change  arrives  under  the  worka 
rubric  of  building  better  science, 
wake-up  call  came  a  few  years  .0 
when  several  independent  ethologi 
who  study  the  behavior  of  anun  I 
showed  that  barren  and  unsociae 
housing  conditions — the  kind  m| 
mice  still  are  kept  in  today — may ; 
making  the  mouse  into  a  less  reliable 
search  tool.  Lack  of  enrichment — 2 
in  some  cases,  inconsistent  enrici 
ment — tweaks  their  metabolism,  braij 
and  endocrine  systems  so  much  thatj 
may  make  scientific  results  idiosyncratj 


ouse  housing,  this  critique  ar- 
in  lead  to  had  human  pills, 
groundbreaking  series  of  exper- 
in  the  early  2000s,  the  Swiss 
?ist  Hanno  Wiirbel  took  a  close 
It  how  rodent  mothers  prepare 
ig  to  deal  with  environmental 
;  in  later  life,  usually  measured  by 
j:ncy  of  grooming,  feeding,  and 
i  He  found  that  the  outcome  of 
iaretaking  that  works  for  rodents 
wild  seems  to  become  maladap- 
r  those  in  captivity.  "The  animals 
sed  under  false  pretenses,"  wrote 
1.  The  pattern  of  nursing  in  the 
sdisposes  "offspring  to  enhanced 
aine]  stress  responses  and  fearful- 
w  A  little  caustically,  Wiirbel  went 
fl  add:  "Enhanced  fearfulness  and 
if  ivity  to  stress  is  clearly  not  in  the 
a  :ists'  best  interest." 
•orse,  many  genetically  induced 
Bences  among  mice — the  kind  that 
■no  much  and  make  the  intricacies 
flcremental,  mouse-based  discov- 
er so  worthwhile — can  be  neutral- 
|e!  by  standardized  housing.  Most 
it  rican  labs  house  four  to  six  ro- 
ll; per  18-  by  12-inch  cage  (not  too 
£' ,  but  about  one  mouse  in  ten — 1 1 
fe!  ;nt  of  all  mice — is  reared  in  iso- 
In,  a  powerful  predictor  of  neural 
f  king.  I  can  see  some  of  this,  out- 
I  lly,  in  my  own  mice  when  I  have 
I  ave  one  of  them  in  a  small  space 
j'  lore  than  a  few  days:  the  repetitive 
i  ing,  the  rearing-up,  the  purposeless 
if  biting.  They  don't  seem  to  eat 
l:h  at  those  times  either.  Mice, 
ologists  say,  really  need  at  least  a 
)re  meter. 

'Chat  is  the  answer?  Without  regu- 
pn,  the  industry  seeks  the  lowest- 
:  solutions,  lab  space  being  at  a  pre- 
lm.  That's  not  necessarily  a  bad 
>ulse,  as  it  has  encouraged  innova- 
:  uses  of  existing  cage  space  and,  in- 
;ctly,  motivates  researchers  to  min- 
ze  mouse  populations.  The  so-called 
ee  R's — reduce  (the  number  of  an- 
ils used),  reuse  (data  and  animals), 
1  refine  (experimental  protocols) — 
lain,  theoretically,  the  watchwords 
most  experiment  planners  today. 
t  with  increasingly  powerful  com- 
rcial  pressure  for  researchers  to  ex- 
id  mouse  research,  small  innova- 
i  is  not  enough.  To  really  make  sure 
it  lab  mice  are  consistent  human 
ixies  in  science,  says  Wiirbel,  we 
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Dear  Harper's  Magazine  Readers, 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
several  of  our  subscribers  have 
received  renewal  notifications 
from  an  independent  magazine 
clearinghouse  doing  business 
under  the  names  Magazine  Billing 
Services,  Publishers  Processing 
Services  Inc.,  and  American  Con- 
sumer Publish  Assoc.  These  com- 
panies have  not  been  authorized 
to  sell  subscriptions  on  behalf  of 
Harper's  Magazine. 

If  you  receive  a  renewal  notice 
and  are  unsure  of  its  authenticity, 
please  call  our  subscriber  care  ser- 
vices department  and  order  your 
renewal  through  them.  You  may 
contact  subscriber  services  by 
calling  our  toll-free  number, 
(800)  444-4653,  or  via  the  web  at 
www.Harpers.org. 
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Puzzle  editing  by  Dan  Asimov.  Note:  *  indicates  an  anagram. 

The  unclued  entries  are  "The  Seven  Ages  of  Man"  from  Shak 
INFANT,  SCHOOLBOY,  LOVER,  SOLDIER,  [USTICE,  PAN 
SECOND  CHILDISHNESS 

ACROSS:  10.  two  meanings;  12.  d'or-ado;  1  L   !;  19.  I  a 
(f)lies*;  24.  rev.;  25.  *;  27.  *;  28.  *;  32.  *;  34.  rev.;  55    re. 
two  mngs. 


DOWN:  1.  *  ;  2.  (t)hen;  3.  e-E-NY;  4.  ed(rev)-]  Ct;  5 
8.  homonym;  9.  (Spai)n-(Prad)o-  siest(a);  11.  *;  14 
bus(s);  17.  *;  18.  r(0)oster;  20;  ENS;    21.  homophoi 
26.  *;29.  (l)aria(t);  30.JA(1)L;  3 1 .  homophone;  33. 
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need  to  provide  them  with  consistent 
novelty — in  essence,  the  same  learning 
and  developmental  ares  that  we  rou- 
tinely design  and  underwrite  for  our 
pets  and  children. 

And  if  we  are  going  to  be  consis- 
tent in  our  beliefs  about  annual  wel- 
fare, I  hen  we  must  at  least  give  to  the 
lab  mouse  what  we  give  to  our  pets: 
maternal  handling,  burrowing  and  play 
opportunities,  nest-building,  and  even 
"opportunities  to  take  control"  of  their 
environment  are  all  part  of  the  main- 
stream lexicon  of  modern  zoological- 
park  management  when  it  comes  to 
"the  higher  species,"  as  the  noted 
ethologist  Jonathan  Balcombe  point- 
ed out  recently.  "There  is  definitely  a 
kind  of  animal  size-ism  at  work  here," 
he-  said.  "Because  there  is  nothing  per- 
suasive in  the  literature  that  the  mouse 
suffers  any  less  than  bigger  animals." 

Indeed,  the  current  literature,  a<  ross 
the  ideological  hoard,  cuts  the  other 
way.  Consider  empathy,  a  trait  long 
thought  exclusive  to  the  higher  pri- 
mates. Last  year,  in  a  deft  series  of  ex- 
periments, a  group  of  scholars  at  McGill 
University  showed  how  mice  react 
when  they  view  a  cage  mate  in  pain. 
The  procedure  involved  inflicting  pain 
by  using  a  small  injection  of  acetic  acid, 
which  contracts  the  animal's  stomach 
muscles  and  causes  "writhing."  Some 
mice  were  injected  and  placed  singly  in 
a  transparent  Plexiglas  tube;  these  were 
clubbed  "one  writhing,"  or  OW,  mice. 
Others  were  injected  and  placed  in  the 
tubes  in  pairs,  sometimes  with  cage 
mates,  other  times  with  strangers,  and 
were  dubbed  "both  writhing,"  or  BW, 
mice.  The  process  was  repeated  for 
twenty-one  days,  and  the  results  were 
remarkable:  the  BW  mice  showed  sig- 
nificantly more  pain  behavior  than  the 
mice  that  were  housed  singly,  but 
only  when  then  counterparts  had  been 
cage  mates.  The  same  I-can-feel-your- 
pain-hut-only-if-I-know-you  finding 
also  was  revealed  in  a  previous  exper- 
iment using  the  agent  formalin  as  the 
pain  inducer;  formalin's  outward  sign 
of  pain  is  "increased  licking  behav- 
ior." Again,  when  one  mouse  observed 
a  cage  mate's  pain,  his  own  pain  was 
a  ed;  when  he  viewed  a  cage 
that  had  received  a  lower  dose  of 
din,  his  pain  was  decreased,  while 
nficanr  effects  were  observed 
strangers. 
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Even  more  remarkable  t 
mouse-welfare  issues  raisei 
study  are  the  ones  concer: 
man  identity.  Here  Mus 
Homo  sapiens's  place  in  th 
around  him.  As  the  author 
"Although  most  consider  trm 
thy  to  be  an  exclusive  ab 
higher  primates,  empathy  m 
phylogenetically  continuoiM 
nomenon  . . .  well  within  the 
all  mammals."  Translation! 
Brother  Mouse.  And,  again 
great  news  tor  humans,  parti 
since  the  hottest  topic  in  con 
rary  human  pain  research  col 
empathy    and    so-called 
neurons — a  perfect  reason,  t 
thors  wrote,  for  development 
animal  model  of  empathy.' 

But  don't  such  findings,  dig 
little  less  superficially,  also  st 
our  tolerance  for  mouse  expe 
ration?   If   mice   are  really 
monkeys,  emotionally  speakinj 
long  before  the  pitiful  stares 
anti-vivisection  posters  feature 
After  all,  we  may  use  40,000  lab 
ke\s  a  year  in  the  United  Stafr 
we  use  80  million  rats  and  mice 
that  is  not  counting  the  70  pe1 
of  all  male  mice — usually  too  a] 
sive  for  use  in  studies — tha 
euthanized  before  weaning.  An 
model  of  empathy?  Yes,  perhap: 
what  about  a  humane  one  as  wel1 
a  letter  writer  in  Science  noted  aft 
empathy  study,  "Your  report . .  .S| 
'Empathy  is  one  of  the  nobler  hu 
attributes.'  Must  I  conclude  thai 
absent  or  suppresse 

Gsome  scientists?" 
an  we  do  without  mice? 
have  always  been  critics  of  murine 
ing,  but  today  nearly  all  of  them  aro 
sociated  with  the  harder  line  of  J 
animal-rights  movement  rather  t  4 
with  the  more  mainstream  advoc  I 
of  animal  welfare.  Not  Joe  Bieliti 
Tall,  handsome,  and  charisma^ 
Bielitzki  once  served  as  chief  vet  - 
narian  for  NASA  and,  later,  as  dii  • 
tor  of  animal  research  for  the  seel 
tive  Defense  Associated  Reseat! 
Projects  Agency,  otherwise  known  1 
DARPA.  It  was  there,  while  co  • 
manding  a  project  budget  that  r. 
into  the  hundreds  of  millions,  tl 
Bielitzki   began   to   have   seco 


I 


!,^its  about  mouse  testing.  "I  had 
I  lot  of  reading  on  the  history  of 
T|t;  :ory  testing,  and  I  began  to  see 
"pere  has  been,  over  the  last  fifty 
;a  slow  but  inevitable  series  of 
'Changes  in  the  way  we  view  lab- 
^jl-y  science,"  he  told  a  group  of 
^veterinarians  recently.  "I  mean, 
ml'  a  lot  of  you  are  not  going  to  like 
'0lfl  ut  we  have  to  see  the  beginning 
lc»  modern  industry  as  originating 
i  Nuremberg  Code!  That  set  the 
ijlpid  for  human  life  and  lab  testing, 
"•[isplaced  it  onto  animal  life, 
-he  stopped  and  flipped  to  an- 
slide — "we've  been  evolving  our- 
;.,  as  a  profession.  Look  at  this! 
back  as  1959  we  proclaimed  the 
s  that  drive  us  today:  the  three 
refine,  reduce,  and  reuse.  In  order 
■  ep  the  number  of  animals  used 
linimum.  Yet  look  at  the  numbers 
j\  We're  sacrificing — wasting, 
g,  euthanizing,  whatever  you  want 
11  it,  70  percent  of  all  male  new- 
mice,  mainly  because  researchers 
bt  only  females.  That  puts  us  at  odds 

I  our  own  values." 

Ilie  Nuremberg  Code!  To  put  it 
K  ly,  that  is  not  exactly  the  mes- 

II  most  of  the  industry  wants  to 
^•,  and  for  good  reason.  The 
'  lal-rights  machine,  in  both  the 
lj:ed  States  and  the  United  King- 
\ ,  has  long  maintained  that  ani- 

models  can  be  replaced  with  cell 
e  and  computer  models,  but  have 
to  provide  meaningful  data  to 
5ort  the  assertions.  (To  be  fair, 
research  community — especially 
rma — has  not  been  particularly 
iful  in  driving  such  research  for- 
d,  and  to  date  there  is  no  Edsel 
i  of  animal-replacement  models.) 
read,  PETA  mainly  relies  on  the 
canards  like  "mice  are  not  hu- 
rts," pointing  to  the  obvious  and 
ady  scientifically  mitigated  physi- 
cal and  structural  differences  be- 
:en  the  species.  But  Bielitzki  has 
:  stopped  at  being  a  colorful 
'show.  His  company,  VaxDesign 
.,  has  developed  what  he  calls  "the 
t  marketable  mouse-replacing 
del  for  vaccine  testing."  As  he  puts 
'It  will  come  out  next  year,  and 
vill  be — how  shall  I  say  it?— 
uptive  to  the  industry." 
fVavel  around  in  the  mouse  world 
Lg  enough,  and  you  find  other 


people  who  are  non-traditional  in 
their  thinking  about  lab  mice  and 
alternatives  to  their  use.  They  are, 
like  Bielitzki,  fueled  not  just  by 
the  humane  imperative  behind  the 
vast  numbers  of  mice  but — how 
American — by  the  sheer  waste  of  it 
all.  Seventy  percent  of  male  mice  are 
euthanized  before  weaning. 

There  is  even  a  new  Clarence  Lit- 
tle, a  man  out  to  do  nothing  less 
than  reinvent  the  mouse-science  in- 
dustry by  using  fewer  mice  in  smarter 
ways.  It  says  something  about  its 
unique  institutional  tolerance  that 
he  is  being  nurtured  at  the  Jackson 
Laboratory.  There  Robert  Taft  is  try- 
ing to  cut  the  industry's  endemic 
waste  by  "cryopreservation  of  genetic 
material."  In  other  words,  the  freez- 
ing and  banking  of  mouse  sperm. 
"What  I'm  advocating  could  revolu- 
tionize the  way  mice  are  managed," 
Taft  told  me  one  day  recently.  The 
son  oi  an  Ohio  dairy  farmer  (and  a 
descendant  of  the  twenty-seventh 
president),  Taft  harbors  a  longstand- 
ing appreciation  for  bovine  sperm 
preservation.  "Basically,  the  ability  to 
freeze  sperm  changed  the  entire  dairy 
industry,"  he  said,  beginning  to  draw, 
on  his  blackboard,  a  line  chart  with  a 
steeply  declining  curve.  "You  did  not 
have  to  breed  and  maintain  a  large 
number  of  bulls  to  get  good  genetic 
material;  you  could  preserve  tons  of 
sperm  via  freezing,  distributing,  and 
thawing  it  when  needed."  The  same 
model  could  help  reduce  the  need  to 
maintain  large  numbers  of  mice  for 
specialized  uses.  A  principal  investi- 
gator could  phone  up  and  say,  "I'm 
going  to  be  running  a  new  study  and 
I  need  500  animals  with  X  muta- 
tion." Jackson  could  then  look  in  its 
vast  databanks,  find  the  right  line, 
and  then  ship  it  in  special  freeze  con- 
tainers around  the  world.  Taft  fin- 
ished drawing  a  long-tail  curve  on  his 
board  and  pointed  out  the  business 
implications:  "Most  vendors  focus  on 
selling  the  new  and  the  high-volume, 
but  if  you  look  further  out  this  de- 
mand curve,  you  see  that  the  total 
demand  for  smaller,  cryopreserved 
strains  is  very  significant." 

But  Taft's  ideas  are  changes  of 
magnitude,  and  they  skirt  the  emerg- 
ing empathic  profile  of  the  mouse. 
What,  if  anything,  should  be  done  to 
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celebrate  Walter  Karp." 

topher  Hitchens, 
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we  dos< 
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\nurica  th  nd  is 

dead." 


reduce  oui  reliance  on  one  animal,  or 
for  that  matter  on  any  animal?  Indus- 
try could  he  pressed  to  invest  more 
heavily  in  alternai  ives  to  animal 
models,  like  Bielitzki's.  The  Nil! 
could  more  t  ircefully  .ippl\  existing 
regulations  that  call  for  "considera- 
tion" of  non  animal  means  by  all  in- 
vestigators. That  is  unlikely  to  hap- 
pen, given  Washington's  historic 
musophobia,  not  to  mention  the 
growing  hard  line  on  both  sides  oi 
the  debate  between  academic  free- 
dom and  animal  rights.  (Among 
those  I  met,  there  was  not  a  single  re- 
searcher or  lab  manager  who  didn't 
think  of  bun-  or  herseli  as  the 
aggrieved  in  that  debate — not  a  good 
prospect  ot  future  collaboration.)  At 
the  very  least,  Washington  might  se- 
riously consider  including  the  lab 
mouse  ill  the  next  rewrite  ot  the  An- 
imal Welfare  Act,  so  that  we  ma 
least  obtain  an  independent  appraisal 
ot  laboratory  conditions.  Joe  Gile, 
the  now-retired  Jackson  guru  of 
mouse  surgical  procedures,  told  me 
that  be  is  .til  for  it.  "The  problem 
isn't  with  the  big  mouse  houses  but 
with  the  hundreds  of  new  private  and 
university  start-ups  that  don't  have  a 
clue  about  mouse  welfare  and  hus- 
bandry," he  said  one  day  over  coffee 
in  the  Jackson  cafeteria.  "The  stones 
1  bear  are  horrific.  Yes,  why  not  put 
the  mouse  under  the  AWA?" 

In  the  meantime,  the  modification 
of  medical  science  continues  apace. 
Recently,  the  leaders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Laboratory  Ani- 
mal Science  announced  a  recommit- 
ment to  educational  outreach.  In  the 
past,  the  society's  outgoing  president, 
Bruce  Kennedy,  said,  AALAS  avoid- 
ed doing  missionary  work  "because  it 
was  like  waving  a  flag  about  what  we 
did,  and  inviting  a  lot  of  misconcep- 
tions about  it."  But  today,  with  BETA 
and,  more  violently,  the  Animal  Lib- 
eration Front  driving  all  the  big 
media  coverage,  hiding  in  the  prover- 
bial corner  is  not  an  option.  As  any 
crisis-management  B.R.  firm  will  tell 
you,  you've  got  to  tell  your  own  story 
first,  or  risk  your  enemy  telling  it  for 
you.  Following  that  cue,  AALAS  has 
members  going  out  into  the  commu- 
nity, taking  the  ease  tor  laboratory 
animals  to  classrooms  and  youth 
groups  around  the  country.  "One  of 
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the  key  questions  we  always 
to  do  with  the  toughest  qu> 
Kennedy  said,  "and  that  quest  a i 
your  brother  or  sister  had  can^r, 
there  might  be  a  way  of  savins,  in 
her  but  that  wa\  would  meat  uf 
ing  or  death  tor  a  mouse  -or  ;lo| 
like  this  one  here,  which  wod\ 
J  loose.'  It  always  amazes  me,  e 
phistie.it ion  of  their  response.  •  c 
tainly  doesn't  always  go  our  wa  ' 

1  would  ,\M  something  to  thilr 
curriculum.  After  every  schoc 
AALAS  should  leave  behind  a  ! 
black  6  mice,  one  male,  one 
along  with  a  decent-sized  cage 
manual  on  how  to  care  for  thed 
ing  so  would  be  inexpensive, 
would  present  students  with  the 
equation,  not  just  the  industry 
your  future  health  in  return  fi  ll 
Mouse's  death.  1  can  imagine  tl  s 
ence  class  then,  and  the  message 
kids  and,  later,  adults  might  take! 
from  such  a  learning  experience| 
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ENTER  THE  FORD 


Lost  chapters  from 
A  Death  in  the  Family 

By  James  Agee 


i. 

He  saw  his  father,  barefooted  and  naked  to  the 
waist,  stealthily  lifting  his  clothes  from  the  chair, 
and  with  instant  joy  and  anticipation  he  re- 
membered. He  shot  up  in  bed  so  fast  that  the 
springs  creaked  and  said,  "Daddy!" 

"Whhsssht!"  his  father  warned,  so  sharply  that 
he  was  alarmed;  Emma  groaned  in  her  crib.  He 
frowned,  beckoned,  and  laid  his  finger  on  his 
mouth.  Rufus  followed  him  into  the  hallway. 

"Ssh,"  he  warned  again,  less  sharply,  and  tip- 
toed towards  the  back  stairs.  A  board  creaked. 
"Anrifi,"  he  grunted. 

"Jay?"  His  mother's  voice  was  muffled  and  be- 
wildered. 

His  father  spoke  close  to  the  door.  "It's  all 
right  Laura,"  he  said  very  low.  "It's  just  us." 

"See  that  Rufus  wears  his  sweater,"  she  said 
more  clearly.  "It's  chilly  still." 

Rufus  felt  by  the  quality  of  his  father's  silence 
that  he  was  annoyed. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "Where's  it  at?" 

"In  the  lower  left-hand  bureau  drawer,"  his 
mother  said. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  and  started  back  along  the 
hall. 

"And  Jay!" 

He  stopped.  "Yeah?" 


"When  it  gets  warm,  be  sure  he  takes  it  off." 

"Yeah."  He  started  again. 

"And  make  sure  that  Emma's  covered,  will 
you?" 

"Sure.  I  will."  He  motioned  Rufus  to  wait  and 
hurried  back  along  the  hall.  Rufus  waited.  He 
heard  a  drawer  jam,  and  his  father's  grunt  of  an- 
noyance; the  sound  of  careful  adjustment;  the 
loud  noise  as  it  pulled  open.  "God  damn  it  the 
hell,"  his  father  said  tightly,  under  his  voice. 
Emma  wailed.  There  was  intense  silence.  She 
whimpered.  The  silence  was  still  more  intense. 
His  father  emerged  with  a  red  sweater.  He  avoid- 
ed the  creaking  board  but  his  wife  called,  "Is  she 
all  right?" 

"Yeah,  she's  all  right." 

"Thank  you,  Jay;  goodbye.  Goodbye,  Rufus." 

"Goodbye  Laura,"  he  said.  "We'll  be  back  by 
middle  of  the  morning." 

"All  right." 

"Goodbye,  mama." 

"Goodbye  dear,  have  a  good  time." 

"We  will,"  his  father  said;  and  they  went 
_____      down  the  back  stairs  into  the  kitchen. 

_L.he  coffee  was  already  boiling  strongly;  it 
shuffled  noisily  onto  the  hot  stove  lid,  smelling 
like  heroism  and  profanity.  His  fathei 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  After  James  Agee  died  suddenly  in  1955,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  the  manusi  rip\  h 
was  readied  for  publication  by  his  friend  David  McDowell,  who — workingwith  other  editors  at  Mil  )<w 

Inc. — altered  the  sequence  of  the  novel,  omitted  chapters,  corrected  dialect,  and  inserted  as  a  prologui 
"Knoxville:  Summer  of  1915."  A  Death  in  the  Family  appeared  two  years  later  and  was  awardt     ■ 

This  month,  the  University  of  Tennessee  Press  will  publish  A  Death  in  the  Family:  A  Restoration  o 
Text,  edited  by  Michael  A.  Lofaro.  The  four  chapters  presented  here  are  set  in  Knoxville  betu 
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it  with  a  rag  and  shifted  it  to  the  back  of  the 
stove,  wagging  his  scalded  hand.  He  lifted  the 
lid  and  put  in  bright  yellow  kindling.  It  made 
brilliant,  splitting  sounds.  He  put  the  skillet  where 
die  coffee  had  been.  "Better  get  into  your  clothes," 
he  said.  He  got  out  the  bacon. 

Rufus  took  off  his  nightgown  and  stood  watch- 
in"  a  network  ot  blue  form  on  his  skin.  1  lis  teeth 
rattled.  His  father  looked  up  from  the  bacon. 

"Get  over  by  the  fire,"  he  said.  "1  lurry  up  and 
get  your  clothes  on." 

I  le  stood  by  the  pleasantly  stinging  stove  and 
got  into  his  drawers,  watching  his  father.  I  lis  fa- 
ther laid  thick  slices  of  bacon  in  the  hot  skillet  and 
immediately  they  made  a  violent  muse. 

"Stand  away,"  his  father  said. 
"That  grease  cm  burn  the  day- 
lights out  of  you." 

He  stood  away  and  slowly- 
pulled  one  stocking  on  while  he 
watched  his  father  get  into  his 
shirt.  He  stood  with  his  back 
turned  partly  towards  his  son, 
unbuttoned  his  pants,  and  took 
the  galluses  from  both  shoul- 
ders, spreading  his  knees  to  keep 
the  pants  from  falling.  He 
looked  ludicrous  with  his  knees 
spread,  slightly  squatted,  the 
galluses  down  his  back,  and  Ru- 
ins giggled. 

"What  you  laughin  at,"  his  fa- 
ther said  in  a  good  humor,  tuck- 
ing in  the  shirttails. 

"Nothing,"  he  said,  starting  the  other  stocking. 
Froggy  would  a  wooin  go,  he  thought  to  himself. 
His  father  squatted  still  deeper,  reaching  inside 
his  pants  to  straighten  the  tails,  then  straight- 
ened abruptly,  resettled  the  galluses,  and  turned, 
buttoning  his  fly.  "Christ's  sake  boy,"  he  said 
fiercely.  "Don't  stand  on  one  leg  like  that  next  a 
stove!  You  could  fall  over  and  kill  yourself!"  He 
yanked  a  chair  from  the  kitchen  table.  "Here! 
Sit  down!  And  don't  ever  let  me  catch  you  do- 
ing that  again!" 

He  sat  clown.  He  was  startled,  hurt,  and  hu- 
miliated but  this  soon  passed  as  he  watched  his 
father  and  went  on  with  his  dressing.  His  father 
picked  up  the  skillet  and  gave  it  a  stiff  shake  and 
the  bacon  made  a  louder  noise  than  ever.  He 
turned  it  with  a  fork  and  took  ei^s  from  the  ice- 
box. Rufus  was  having  considerable  difficulty 
with  his  underwaist  and  normally,  at  this  stage  i  'I 
dressing,  he  would  have  asked  to  he  buttoned 
up,  but  his  father  had  assumed  that  he  was  capa- 
ble of  the  whole  operation  and  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  disappoint  him.  Besides,  his  father 
was  busy,  and  might  still  be  mad  at  him  tor  stand- 
ing on  one  leg.  He  tried  to  take  great  care  t<  i  get 
the  right  buttons  in  the  right  holes,  but  it  was  so 


hard  to  get  them  in  any  holes  at  all  that 
had  finished  he  was  one  button  long  at  o 
and  one  hole  long  at  another.  His  fat 
the  bacon  from  the  skillet  and  broke  in 
the\  instantly  turned  into  hard  lai  e  at  thed 
and  shuddered  all  over,  making  a  loudeH 
even  than  the  bacon.  1  lis  father  salted  t| 
and  peppered  them  nearly  black.  Now  if 
to  match  the  extra  buttons  and  the  extra 
would  have  to  undo  all  the  hut  tons  betwe- 
father  laid  out  two  plates  and  two  cl 
knives,  forks  and  spoons.  I  le  decided  to  ffl 
uvj.  about  it.  He  pulled  up  one  stocking  a 
the  suspender-button  under  it,  and  tried  to 
book  over  it  properly.  He  looked  up  to  wa 
father  turn  the  eggs  and  the  whole  things 
He  tried  again. 

His  father  looked  at  him.  "11  avn 
he  said. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  carefully  laid  tin 
over  the  button,  and  pulled.  Somehow  ii 
wrong  again.  He  wondered  why.  When  he 
see  the  button,  doing  it  without  the  stock 
the  way,  he  could  do  it  practically  every  tim 
very  much  enjoyed  the  wa\  he  tonic!  slide  t 
ton  up  and  down  inside  the  hook,  or  the  h 
and  down  inside  the  button,  whichever  he 
But  with  the  stocking  in  the  way,  he  never 
count  on  getting  it  caught. 

"Here,  let  me  try,"  his  father  said.  He  sq 
skillet  back  on  the  stove,  where  the  eggs  qu 
and  knelt  down.  It  worked  perfectly  easily  f< 
father.  His  father  undid  it  and  said,  "Look 
He  looked  at  him.  His  father  said,  impati 
"No,  here  I  mean,"  and  he  realized  be  was  supr 
to  look  at  his  stocking.  "Trouble  is,  you  don' 
up  on  it  right.  See?  Look  here."  And  he  pu 
button  under  and  pressed  strongly  up,  so  tha 
button  showed  sharply  through  the  stoc 
"Now  what  you  do,  you  get  the  button  wa 
down  and  then  you  try  to  get  the  hook  over  w 
it's  too  narrow  to  go.  Like  this.  See?"  He  did  aj 
he  described  and  the  whole  thing  flew  apart.  1 
both  laughed.  "You  can't  ever  get  it  that  way, 
father  said.  "You  got  to  pull  up  on  it.  Up  onl 
button,  down  on  the  hook.  Like  this.  See?"  H 
the  button  under,  and  pulled  up  with  it  shan 
and  pulled  strongly  down  on  the  hook.  "See? 
bring  it  way  up  from  underneath,  and  way  di 
from  on  top,  so  that  the  wide  part  of  the  hook 
over  the  button.  And  then  you  hold  them  c\c 
<<eiher.  You  got  to  keep  'urn  just  as  close  tog 
as  you  can.  See?"  He  showed  him  how  closi 
gether  they  were.  "And  then — now  you  hold  & 
just  as  close  together  as  you  can  while  you 
this — now  you  slide  it  into  place,  so  the  nan 
part  comes  right  round  the  button.  See?  Like  th 
He  slid  it  very  slowly,  and  Rufus  watched  h 
adroitly  the  narrow  part  slid  round  the  bu£S 
His  father  undid  it. 
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Aright  now  you  try  it,"  he  said.  Rufus  put  the 
under.  "Now  way  up  on  the  button  from 
'  his  father  said.  He  pressed  up  hard.  "Now 
y  down  with  the  hook,  so  you  get  the  wide 
per  the  button."  He  did  so.  "Now  what  do 
?" 

.)se  together,"  said  Rufus. 
at's  right.  And  then  what?" 
ow  slide  it." 
id  what  else?" 
_ise  together,"  said  Rutus. 
itat's  right.  Now  let's  see  you  do  it." 
held  them  close  together  and  slid  them 
owly  until  the  button  was  as  far  down  as  it 
go.  "Is  that  right?"  he  asked, 
re  it's  right,"  his  father  said.  "Now  hurry  up 
t's  eat  this  while  it's  hot  and  you  can  fin- 
kith  that  later.  Wait  a  minute,"  he  said.  "Got 
ei  buttons  a  little  mixed  up."  He  quickly  un- 
tied and  rebuttoned  the  underwaist.  Always 
jy  t  the  bottom  where  you  can  see,  he  thought; 
tim  now?  No,  one  thing  at  a  time.  "You're 
m  pretty  good,  buttoning  yourself,"  he  said, 
llfus  said  nothing. 

p  father  thought:  Damn  fool  thing  to  tell  a 
li;  dumb  as  a  fish. 


II. 

^  a  long  way  out  to  Chilhowee  Park  but  even 
«  de  out  there  was  fun  because  the  streetcar  was 
|ien.  You  didn't  get  in  a  door  at  the  front,  dad- 
flst  swung  him  up  along  the  side  wherever  he 
I,  because  there  was  a  long  step  along  each  side 
Ino  walls  on  the  car.  The  seats  went  right 
(j^ht  across.  The  conductor  came  right  along 
fcutside,  and  he  could  make  change  out  of  the 
t  silver  tubes  while  he  hung  on  with  one  hand. 
/  went  all  the  way  along  Gay  Street  and  out 
ss  the  viaduct  by  the  Southern  Depot  and 
;  made  a  big  curve  to  the  right  and  then  went 
jght  again,  out  Magnolia  Avenue.  For  a  while 
|e  were  big  houses  with  big  trees  on  the  lawn, 
i  there  were  smaller  houses  closer  together,  and 
ller  trees,  then  there  were  fewer  houses,  some 
and  some  small,  but  farther  apart,  and  more 
s,  and  empty  fields,  and  big  signboards.  Then 
:e  was  always  the  place  where  mama  said, 
at's  where  we  first  lived  when  we  came  down 
ti  Kalamazoo,"  but  there  was  nothing  there 
;pt  bushes  and  trees  and  lumps  of  clay  and  he 
embered  it  had  burned  down,  when  Aunt 
la  was  still  just  a  tiny  baby.  And  not  long  af- 
:hat  they  could  see  the  first  of  the  Park, 
he  first  that  he  could  see  of  the  Park  was  in 
e  ways  almost  the  most  exciting  because  there 
as  coming  to  him,  or  him  to  it,  and  soon  he 
Id  be  going  right  into  it.  High  up  beyond  the 
:n  treetops  he  could  see  curves  of  white  paint- 
wood  and  he  knew  that  one  was  the  roily 


coaster  and  the  other  was  the  fairy's  wheel.  For 
the  first  little  while  there  was  only  the  very  top 
of  them;  the  top  of  the  popcorn-white  wheel, 
moving  up  from  the  treetops  and  down  into  them 
again,  with  dark  little  cars  hanging  just  under 
the  curve;  and  the  top  curve  and  then  after  a  lit- 
tle the  very  lowest  curve  of  the  roily  coaster,  and 
sometimes  you  could  see  a  little  dark  car  creep- 
ing up  one  of  these  curves  or  streaking  down  the 
other  side,  and  the  little  dark  heads  of  people 
sticking  up  from  the  car.  Then  while  the  street- 
car came  nearer,  the  trees  began  to  come  flakily 
apart  and  through  them  he  could  see  the  high 
white  fence  that  kept  people  out  who  wouldn't 
pay  and  beyond  it  almost  the  whole  wheel  and 
nearly  all  of  the  roily  coaster, 
looping  way  up  and  way  down 
and  in  and  out  and  round  and 
round  itself  like  an  enormous 
frozen  white  worm,  and  when  a 
car  was  coming  down  why  even 
when  the  streetcar  was  still  mov- 
ing you  could  hear  the  wonder- 
ful black  roaring  of  the  little  car 
and  even  the  yells  of  boys  and 
the  screams  of  ladies;  and  then 
the  streetcar  stopped  and  every- 
body got  out  and  hurried  across 
the  gravel  to  the  gate. 

Inside  the  fence  there  were 
lots  of  things  you  could  see  that 
you  couldn't  see  at  all  from  out- 
side. There  was  more  than  you 
could  even  see  all  at  once,  and  even  what  you 
could  see,  it  would  take  more  than  all  day  to  do 
all  of  it.  It  was  the  most  wonderful  and  beautiful 
place  in  the  world  except  maybe  the  circus. 

There  were  wide  gravel  walks  full  of  people;  and 
shade  trees;  and  lawns  with  signs  that  told  you  to 
keep  off  but  nobody  did. 

There  were  two  lakes  that  really  joined  to- 
gether, with  a  little  gate  in  between  which  could 
be  opened  or  shut.  There  were  boats  tied  up  side 
by  side  with  their  noses  all  pointing  one  way  like 
minnows,  and  you  could  get  in  one  of  these  boats, 
being  very  careful  to  step  in  the  middle  or  it 
would  turn  over,  and  it  always  pressed  down 
springily  when  you  stepped  in  it,  and  then  dad- 
dy would  take  oft  his  coat  and  roll  up  his  sleeves 
and  pull  at  the  oars  and  you  could  go  right  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  water.  If  you  looked  over  the 
side  of  the  boat  when  it  sat  still,  sometimes  you 
could  see  fish  hanging  in  the  water,  dark  and  wet 
and  slowly  wavy  and  if  you  put  popcorn  on  the 
water  there  would  soon  be  a  quick  snap  and  i(  was 
gone:  a  fish  got  it.  Sometimes  you  could  ev< 
the  fish  come  up  and  take  it,  and  the  minute  he 
took  it  he  bent  back  down  in  the  water  as  fasi 
a  ball  bouncing  off  a  wall.  There  were  gi 
swans  on  the  water  with  swelling  chest 
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necks;  tlu-y  carried  their  black  : 
against  their  chests  with  their 
above  and  they  always  looked  \er\  hem- 

selves  and  a  little  bit  mad  at  everyl  even 

other  swans.  It  was  dear  they  did  not  like  the 
people  in  the  boats.  Tlu-y  mostly  stayed  in  shal- 
low, narrow,  shady  places  wl  u  oats  didn't 
go  much  or  couldn't  at  all,  and  when  a  boat  t  ame 
near  they  swam  away  and  you  could  see  their 
dark  wide  feet  kicking  behind  them  in  the  water. 
Somet mies  it  people  threw  popcorn  or  pieces  ol 
sandwich  they  wouldn't  even  pay  any  attention. 
Sometimes  the\  would,  and  then  the  strange 
neck  moved  just  like  a  snake,  daddy  said,  and 
they  wi  iuld  take  the  food  and  swim  away.  Some- 
times you  saw  one  with  his  whole 
head  and  neck  huned  in  the  wa- 
ter, right  up  to  the  shoulders.  1  le 
was  eating  something  ott  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake,  daddy  said.  And 
then  the  long  limber  neck  and 
the  head  would  come  up  drip- 
ping and  the  swan  would  shake, 
and  there  would  be  a  little  rain- 
bow around  him.  Sometimes 
they  snarled  up  rheir  necks  and 
jabbed  and  nibbled  at  their  own 
necks  with  their  own  bills. 

"Reckon  he's  got  lice,"  daddy 
said.  "Just  like  a  chicken." 
"Oh  how  awful,"  mama  said. 
"What's  awful  about  it,"  dad- 
dy said. 
"They  look  so  wonderful,"  she  said. 
Sometimes  they  got  out  on  the  bank,  or  got 
mad  at  each  other  or  at  people,  and  then  they 
spread  their  wings  and  they  were  the  biggest, 
grandest  wings  in  the  world. 

"Why  on  earth  don't   they  just   fly  away," 
she  said. 

"(dipped,  1  reckon." 

"They  don't  look  clipped,  goodness  knows. 
They've  got  wings  enough  for  an 


X 


Angel." 


.he  merry-go-round  was  all  gold  and  red  and 
flashing  mirrors  and  paintings  of  mountains  and 
last  rivers  in  orange  and  blue  and  white  and  while 
it  was  whirling  ir  made  such  loud  and  happy  mu- 
sic you  could  hardly  hear  the  rush  of  the  roller 
i  oaster  ears.  There  were  horses  on  n  with  gentle 
expressions  and  others  rearing  up  with  arched 
necks  and  red  nostrils,  and  lions  and  timers  with 
yelli  iv  glass  eyes  and  fierce-  faces,  all  in  the  bright- 
est colors.  Some  of  them  went  up  and  down  wav- 
ily  while  the  merry-go-round  whirled  and  some  of 
them  stayed  still  except  that  they  whirled  by  very 
fast  ton  Itit  was  tiling  when  you  came  there  you 
had  to  wan  rill  ;t  stopped.  You  had  to  wait  your 
turn.  Il  was  nearly  always  crowded  with  children 


and  \xiu  saw  the  same  Lues  and  the  same 
cited  eyes  swing  past  over  and  over  and  o 
older  children  had  all  kinds  of  trieks  on 
mals;  sometimes  they  were  so  brave  that 
m  the  braided  coat  hollered  at  them  t<  i  q 
even  swung  aboard  it  it  was  still  slow  enct 
in  uli  them  stop.  There  were  ncarh  alwa 
i      'pli   with  the  littler  children,  and  oth 
people  hung  around  looking,  and  waiting 
were  even  seats  tor  the  littlest  children  am 
times  I, idles  s.it  in  these  seats  with  their  h 

their  laps  and  sometimes  a  baby  cried  he 
didn't  know  what  was  up,  poor  little  c 
didn't  know  this  was  sposed  to  he  fun. 
heard  the  music  and  came  over  it  was  al 
awfully  long  tune  before  the  merry-go 
slowed  down  and  stopped,  and  it  he  askei 
it  would  stop  or  why  it  wouldn't  stop  or  r 
ing  to  slop  now,  they  were  impatient  with  h 
said  for  Heaven  sakes  have  a  little  patiena 
you.  But  after  a  while  it  would  really  go  slow 
the  music  would  begin  to  get  wheezy  and 
tune,  and  now  the  faces  of  the  hi  irses  and  lio 
t  n;ers  were  very  e  lear  and  yi  >u  a  mid  begin 
out  the  one  you  wanted  to  ride  on,  and  ft: 
wi  uld  really  stop  all  the  way,  and  the  music 
top  too,  and  then  you  could  begin  to  get  oi 
couldn't  he  sure  it  you  could  get  the  anim 
wanted  bet  ause  lots  of  people  stayed  on  a: 
of  others  that  weren't  let  Stay  on  were  ve 
and  mad  if  they  were  big  or  even  crying  i 
wen-  little.  But  you  could  always  get  somei 
When  they  first  came  there  mama  wo 
let  him  ride  an  animal,  even  one  that  stooi 
even  if  daddy  said  but  I'll  hold  bun  on;  he 
sit  in  one  of  the  seats  with  her  or  with  daddy, 
were  pretty,  all  bright  red  with  gold  leaves 
dering  on  them,  hut  they  were  sissy.  But  b 
he  never  had  to  sit  in  one  of  the  sears,  he 
always  go  on  one  of  the  animals.  Sometinv 
liked  the  lions  or  tigers  or  even  the  one 
white  swan,  bigger  than  any  in  the  lake, 
sometimes  he  liked  the  horses  better  because 
were  the  ones  you  could  really  ride,  daddy 
a  real  lion  or  tiger  would  never  let  you  an 
wouldn't  ride  you  any  good  even  if  he  was 
ing  to  try,  bur  he  didn't  really  much  care  w 
What  he  cared  about  was  to  ricle  the  ones 
went  up  and  down,  instead  of  the  ones  that  st 
still,  and  that  was  what  his  mama  and  dadd 
gued  about  now — that,  and  whether  he  l  I 
ride  all  by  himself  without  anybody  looking  oul 
him.  His  daddy  would  say,  But  claw  gone  it  1 1 
ra  they're  every  bit  as  sate  as  the  ones  that  st  J 
still.  And  she  would  say,  Well  they  don't  lo(M 
safe.  They  don't  look  sate  one  hit.  And  he  w<  fl 
say,  Look  dear.  He's  strapped  on.  1  le  hangs  oi<^ 
the  rod.  All  that  happens  is,  it  goes  tip  and  do  u 
Now  how  in  the  world  can  that  hurt  anvK  '!' 
And  she  would  say,  But  Jay  it  look\  si  i  dangen 


'  I'm  just  silly  about  it  but  it  does  look  more 

!  bus,  that's  all.  And  why  can't  he  wait  for 

hings  till  he's  a  little  bigger7,  she  would  say. 

II  be  all  the  more  fun  if  he  has  to  wait  for 
i  little  while.  All  right,  he  would  say.  You're 
iss.  Don't  say  that  Jay,  she  would  say.  You 
■now  that  provokes  me.  And  he  would  say, 
';ht  then  I'm  the  boss,  and  stand  up  big  and 
1  iand  pat  her  shoulder  and  grin  if  some  man 
•r-  j.oking  and  the  man  would  grin  back,  and  she 
I  look  flustered.  But  when  she  was  there 
ways  did  what  she  wanted, 
/as  the  same  with  whether  he  could  go  on 
nself.  Finally  she  said  he  could  go  by  him- 
t  he  rode  an  animal  that  stayed  still,  and  he 
i  ride  one  that  went  up  and  down  if  daddy 
with  him  and  stayed  right  there  holding 
but  he  positively  couldn't  do  both  at  once, 
List  wouldn't  stand  for  it,  and  so  that  was 
It  would  be  worked  out.  Daddy  would  pick 
ip  by  the  armpits  and  say  now  get  your  foot 
stirrup,  and  help  him  get  it  in,  and  then  he 
Mi  say  now  swing  yourself  over,  and  he  would 
[pwn  some  of  his  weight  into  the  stirrup  and 
l  daddy's  help  swing  himself  over;  and  daddy 
I  d  put  the  strap  around  his  waist  and  buckle 
Si  id  he  would  say,  Now  grab  aholt  of  the  rod 
ji Kang  on  tight.  There  was  a  silver  rod  that 
i':  right  up  through  the  animal's  neck.  So  he 
if  d  grab  aholt  of  it  and  hang  on  tight.  And 
I*  if  daddy  was  getting  off  he  would  say,  Now 
lowboy  stuff.  Just  set  up  straight.  Promise? 
I  he  would  promise  and  daddy  would  drop 
Iven  after  it  began  to  start.  Or  if  the  animal 
i:  up  and  down  and  he  stayed,  Rufus  could  feel 
nand  now  and  then  between  his  shoulders 
■  if  he  looked  around  there  he  was  and  they 
tied,  and  he  looked  to  the  front  again  be- 
le  then  you  could  really  see  it  rising  up  so  no- 
md  high,  and  then  sinking,  and  then  rising 
again,  and  the  animals  ahead,  rising  or  sink- 
itoo  or  just  standing  still,  and  he  could  always 
the  rising  and  sinking  more  if  he  was  watch- 
it  at  the  same  time. 

.iding  all  by  himself  was  even  better,  and  one 
:ie  best  things  of  all  was  at  the  very  beginning, 
:n  daddy  had  strapped  him  on  and  he  had 
)bed  aholt  of  the  silver  rod  and  they  just  wait- 
for  everything  to  begin.  Because  for  a  little 
le  that  seemed  like  a  long  time,  everything 
)d  very  still  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  nev- 
et  moving  and  yet  you  knew  it  would,  so  that 
held  your  breath  almost,  waiting;  and  then  all 
i  sudden  things  weren't  quite  standing  still 
more.  Instead  there  was  a  kind  of  buckling 
:h  like  two  freight  cars  joining  together  and 
ry  car  down  the  line  budging  a  little  too,  and 
b.  this  lurch  the  first  slow  whistlings  and  foof- 
5  of  the  music  began  and  a  few  tight  strings 
e  plucked  or  hammered  with  a  sound  like 


very  slowly  breaking  glass,  and  a  second  later  you 
could  feel  that  everything  under  you  was  begin- 
ning to  move  forward,  and  the  people  standing  at 
the  side  began  very  slowly  to  drift,  and  if  you 
looked  at  the  round  edge  of  the  floor  of  the  merry- 
go-round  you  could  see  how  still  it  seemed  to 
stand  while  the  gravel  slid  past  it,  just  a  smooth 
quiet  pouring  like  slow  water,  every  gravel  sharp 
from  every  other,  and  a  kind  of  quiet  happy  ahh 
rising  up  from  the  children  on  the  animals,  and 
the  animals  which  went  up  and  down  began  some 
very  slowly  to  rise  and  others  very  slowly  to  sink, 
and  the  footing  and  whistling  began  to  become 
faster  and  firmer  and  brighter,  and  the  jangling 
strings  and  the  drums  and  trepans  began  to  real- 
ly bang  and  glitter  and  sound 
like  something,  rising  and  get- 
ting faster  and  brighter  all  the 
time,  and  the  gravel  began  to 
get  blurry  and  long  and  the  faces 
standing  along  the  side  swung 
to  look  as  you  swung  by,  and 
then  everything  outside  the 
merry-go-round  began  to  streak 
and  stream,  and  the  music  was 
quick  and  loud  and  wild,  and  all 
the  animals  which  could  were 
rising  up  and  sinking  down  as 
grandly  as  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
if  you  kept  looking  outside  the 
merry-go-round  everything 
streaked  by  in  such  a  whirl  it  al- 
most made  you  dizzy,  so  that 
what  he  would  do  instead  was  mainly  just  hold  on, 
and  look  straight  ahead,  and  look  out  only  when 
he  thought  it  was  swinging  around  once  more  to 
where  he  could  see  daddy  and  mama.  Things  all 
went  so  fast  that  sometimes  he  missed  them,  or 
looked  just  in  time  to  lose  them  again,  but  after 
a  little  while  he  knew  just  about  when  to  look, 
and  how  long  to  wait,  and  when  to  look  again, 
and  there  they  were,  nearly  always  looking  right 
at  him,  and  smiling,  and  sometimes  waving:  he 
had  to  learn  to  whirl  his  eyes  very  quickly  to  pick 
them  out  so  they  would  be  clear  and  not  streak. 

Sometimes  I'm  up  sometimes  I'm  down 
But  still  my  soul  seems  heavenward  hound 

And  finally,  best  of  all,  there  was  a  time  when 
he  and  daddy  came  out  by  themselves  and  daddy 
let  him  ride  one  of  the  ones  that  went  up 
down,  and  didn't  stay  on  with  him  but  g<  >t  ofl  and 
stood  by  the  side  and  there  he  was,  doing  il  all  h\ 
himself;  and  the  rising  and  sinking  felt  evei 
ter  than  ever  heft  ire,  and  sometimes  when  he 
past  daddy  he  was  up  and  sometimes  he  was  di  <\\  i 1 
so  that  he  had  to  calculate  for  this,  and  !  le  ■ 
proud  he  screamed  for  him  to  look,    ind 
looked  and  broke  into  a  grin,  and  1  le    • 


the  next  time  around,  and  daddy  v  ailing 

from  last  time  and  grinned  again 
him,  and  by  next  time  around  he  felt  so  pr<  md  he 
wanted  to  show  off,  and  took  his  h  i  ids     fi  the 
rod  and  leaned  tar  back  and  screan  i  '     I  uldy , 

no  hands!  and  the  grin  that  was  startii  g  stopped  and 
broke  into  frowning  so  that  before  !  e  came  round 
next  time  he  knew  he  had  bettei  be  holding  on, 
and  sure  enough,  even  though  he  was  holding  on 
now,  daddy  was  smiling  and  frowning  and  shaking 
his  head  all  at  the  same  time. 

Sometimes  right  in  the  middle  of  the  ride  there 
would  all  oi  a  sudden  be  no  more  music,  and 
everything  whirled  along  almost  in  silence,  and 
with  a  hush  over  it  besides,  and  seemed  to  go 
even  taster  and  to  be  mysterious 
and  frightening  and  happy,  like 
silent  falling  in  a  dream  when 
somehow  you  know  you  will  land 
without  hurting,  and  all  you 
could  hear  was  the  oily  clashing 
and  elbowing  and  the  occasion- 
al squeaking  of  parts  of  the  great 
machine;  and  then  all  of  a  sud- 
den a  bran  new  tune  would  start 
and  everything  would  be  bright 
again,  and  with  bran  new  cheer- 
fulness it  would  seem  to  go  even 
faster  than  in  the  si- 
ence  or  before  it. 
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he  only  trouble  with  these 
rides  was  that  though  they 
seemed  so  long  when  you  were  waiting  your  turn, 
when  you  were  on,  they  were  really  over  awful- 
ly soon.  It  always  kind  of  sneaked  up  on  you  that 
all  of  a  sudden,  when  things  still  seemed  to  be  ca- 
reening along  so  beautifully,  and  the  music  was 
so  loud  and  fine  you  couldn't  hear  anything  else 
in  the  world,  a  kind  of  weakening  would  begin  to 
sneak  into  the  speed.  Things  began  to  be  a  little 
less  streaky  and  before  long  they  were  hardly 
streaking  at  all,  and  the  music  began  to  sound  a 
little  the  way  mama  did  when  she  wasn't  really 
thinking  what  she  was  saying,  what  she  called 
thinking  out  loud,  and  a  kind  of  queer  sadness  be- 
gan to  get  under  everything  like  sometimes  late 
in  the  afternoon,  as  if  something  was  beginning 
to  be  over  with  that  you  couldn't  make  last  longer, 
and  couldn't  ever  have  again;  this  was  so  even 
when  you  were  practically  sure  you  would  be  let 
stay  on  for  another  ride  but  of  course  it  was  much 
more  so  when  you  knew  that  it  was  absolutely  the 
last  ride  and  that  no  amount  of  begging  or  argu- 
ing would  make  any  difference.  Everything  and 
everybody  outside  began  to  be  much  too  clear,  and 
the  moving  animals  moved  all  the  time  more 
rued  and  lazy,  and  the  music  gradually  fell  apart 
urn  unhappy-sounding  toots  and  bangs  and  grunts 
and  gurgles,  and  the  slowing  strings  sounded  like 


a  lor  of  springs  on  screen  doors  snapping, 
ol  a  sudden  everything  would  be  over 
the  middle  of  the  tune,  and  the  edge  of  t 
would  stop  right  next  to  the  steady  gratf 
certain  piece  of  popcorn,  and  all  the  pco 
their  faces  outside  would  be  still  and  ordinf 
you  knew  you  were  |ust  as  still  and  ord 
they  were.  It  you  were  staying  on  for  and! 
ii  was  all  right  because  right  away  you  wei 
ing  again  for  everything  to  start  up,  and  see 
ones  get  oft  who  couldn't  have  another  ri 
feeling  glad  y<  >u  weren't  them.  But  if  it  was 
ride  tor  you,  then  you  saw  mostly  the  other 
who  were  staying  on  and  weren't  even  b 
but  just  looking  at  you,  proud  and  easy, 
daddy  unstrapped  things  and  helped  you 
and  when  you  were  down  on  your  own  fee 
ways  felt  queer  and  unsure  for  a  minute  o 
be  walking. 

But  there  was  something  even  more  w 
ful  than  the  merry-go-round  and  that  w 
little  tram,  and  he  always  had  at  least  one  n 
that.  It  you  got  on  the  little  train  it  took  yo 
out  along  the  side  of  the  lake  and  around 
circle  and  back  again  to  where  you  startedl 
cars  oi  the  train  were  not  closed  like  the  c 
a  bit;  train,  they  were  open,  but  the  engine  w; 
exactly  like  a  big  engine,  all  over.  It  had  a 
light  and  a  little  smokestack  and  a  little  bel 
a  whistle,  and  smoke  and  steam  came  out  of 
it  burned  real  coal,  and  a  shaft  went  up  and 
along  the  side  pushing  the  wheels  just  like 
engine,  and  the  whole  thing  was  so  little  i 
hardly  any  taller  than  he  was.  He  liked  to 
the  engine  start  up  almost  as  much  as  he  lik 
ride  in  the  train,  because  when  you  were  r 
in  the  train  you  couldn't  see  it  nearly  as  wi 
ran  <  >n  a  little  track  so  narrow  he  could  step  a 
it  with  one  step.  When  it  was  ready  to  go,  tb 
gineer  stepped  aboard  and  sat  down  and  ran: 
high  little  bell  and  made  the  steam  puff,  an 
was  so  big  he  sat  right  back  on  a  board  across 
coal  car  and  bis  knees  came  right  up  to  tb 
of  the  engine,  and  he  reached  in  between; 
knees  to  run  it.  Then  it  would  start  up  with 
bell  whanging  and  the  hot,  happy  whistle  bin 
ing  wheeee,  wheeee,  whee-wheee-eeee,  and  sm'.^ 
and  steam  coming  out,  and  one  car  after  anc 
er  would  rattle  smoothly  past  full  of  people, 
the  wheels  making  the  same  kind  of  click 
clack-tee  clickety  clack,  taster  and  faster,  thl 
real  train  makes. 

Of  course  it  was  a  real  train,  like  daddy  said,  ■ 
a  make-believe  but  a  real  one.  The  only  differe  e 
was  it  was  so  little,  but  someday,  daddy  sr.J 
maybe  it  would  grow  up  and  run  on  the  big  It 
That  was  why  its  whistle  was  so  high,  it  was  slj 
little,  and  its  bell  too,  just  like  when  people  : 
little  their  voices  are  high,  but  it  was  a  real  tr;!| 
sure  enough,  all  the  same,  and  some  ways  eVl 
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t  wouldn't  go  as  fast  as  a  big  train  but  it 
lenty  fast  enough  for  its  size,  a  lot  faster 
:  could  run,  and  it  was  bright  red  like  a  fire 
and  the  little  bell  was  gold  and  the  whis- 
silver,  and  when  you  sat  in  it  you  could  see 
more  than  in  a  big  train.  In  a  big  train 
ild  only  see  out  the  side  through  the  whi- 
ttle bit  out  the  other  side  through  the 
ifivs  over  there,  but  when  you  rode  the  lit- 
a  you  could  see  out  both  sides  and  behind 
•  and  down  and  straight  ahead — wherever 
il  '.nted  to  look.  Way  up  ahead  you  could  al- 
:e  the  engineer's  back,  higher  than  anybody 
\d  when  the  back  began  to  turn  you  knew 
i  was  coming  and  if  you  looked  out  along 
!e  you  could  see  the  whole  engine  stretch 
eways  and  then  the  engineer  and  then  the 
/o  or  three  cars,  just  like  on  a  real,  on  a  big 
and  then  you  began  curving  yourself  and 
>g  back  you  could  see  the  other  cars.  Or  if 
ood  up  with  daddy  holding  you,  you  could 
i  the  cars  ahead  and  all  the  cars  behind, 
lin  a  line,  each  waggling  a  little  different 
■die  next  one,  and  all  the  heads  of  all  the 
I ;,  and  the  engineer  and  the  smoke  up  ahead, 
lou  weren't  supposed  to  stand  up,  it  was 
i  >t  the  rules  on  this  line,  daddy  said.  And  you 
t>i  see  the  whole  park  swimming  past.  The 
b'  ran  between  white  fences,  but  they  were 
L  high  as  the  train,  and  two  places  it  blew  its 
(■'  le  loudly  and  a  gate  came  down  and  it  went 
jht  across  a  walk,  and  everybody  who  was 
t  ng  had  to  stop  and  wait  for  it,  and  another 
■■  it  went  so  near  along  the  lake  you  could 
|y  see  any  ground  on  that  side,  only  the  wa- 
j.ioving  very  fast,  as  if  you  were  riding  a  fast 
boat,  and  if  you  looked  out  further  you  could 
he  water  and  everything  on  it,  boats  and 
[s  and  people  and  the  little  island  in  the  mid- 
nd  the  trees  on  the  island,  turning  slowly 
|id,  and  the  fairy's  wheel  and  the  roi- 
ly coaster  and  even  the  big  fair  build- 
^      ings  were  winding  slowly  too. 

here  was  a  whole  line  of  little  places  where 
could  do  all  kinds  of  things.  One  place  you 
d  get  ice  cream  cones,  and  weenies,  and  pop- 
,  and  peanuts,  and  sandwiches,  and  root  beer, 
other  places  were  for  grown-up  people  and 
e  was  always  a  crowd  of  them  there.  One 
e  they  turned  a  big  rattling  wheel  and  if  it 
ped  right  you  could  get  prizes  like  an  Indian 
ket  all  in  bright  colors  or  a  golden  lady  with- 
arms,  with  a  sheet  around  her  waist  and  a 
k  right  in  the  middle  of  her  stomach.  There 
a  place  where  you  could  get  little  flags,  and 
'  whips  all  in  bright  colors.  Another  place  you 
1  to  throw  rings  over  things  and  if  the  ring 
t  all  the  way  over,  not  just  the  thing  you 
i  throwing  at  but  the  square  block  it  stood  on, 


too,  you  could  take  that  home  with  you.  Only,  the 
things  people  wanted  most,  like  the  seventeen- 
jewel  watch  or  the  genuine  imitation  diamond 
ring,  why  even  if  you  tried  and  tried,  you  couldn't 
ever  seem  to  get  the  ring  quite  over  the  square 
block,  and  daddy  said  it  was  a  sell  and  he 
wouldn't  even  fool  with  it.  There  was  a  noisy 
place  where  they  shot  guns.  You  didn't  get  a  prize 
there,  you  just  shot  for  fun,  daddy  said.  Shooting 
gallery.  He  liked  the  shooting  gallery.  There  was 
another  place  where  there  was  a  darky  with  his 
head  through  a  hole,  only  the  man  at  the  counter 
called  him  nigger,  "hit  the  nigger  in  the  head 
and  you  get  a  cigar"  and  the  ladies  got  a  kewpie 
doll.  They  threw  baseballs  at  him,  right  at  his 
head,  and  he  dodged.  Mama  just 
hated  it,  she  said  it  was  an  out- 
rage and  it  ought  to  be  stopped, 
there  ought  to  be  a  law. 

Daddy  didn't  like  it  either  but 
he  wasn't  mad  about  it  like 
mama  was.  "He's  got  to  make  his 
living,"  he  said.  "That's  one  way 
he  can  do  it." 

"But  what  an  unspeakable  way 
to  make  a  living,  Jay." 

"Wouldn't  catch  me  doing  it," 
daddy  said.  "I'd  starve  first." 

"But  the  principle  of  it,  Jay!" 
mama  said. 

"I  said  J  wouldn't  stand  for  it," 
Jay  said,  "or  throw  at  him  either, 
case  you  don't  know  it." 

"Of  course  you  wouldn't  Jay,  I  know  that.  But 
other  people  do." 

"That's  none  a  my  business,"  daddy  said.  "If  he 
wants  that  job  that's  none  of  my  business  either. 
He's  a  pretty  good  dodger,"  he  said.  "I  bet  he 
don't  get  hit  more'n  one  time  in  a  hundred.  Them 
balls  look  soft  to  me,"  he  said.  "They're  lopsided 
like  they're  soft."  Once  he  picked  one  up  and 
held  it  out  to  mama.  "See  they're  soft,"  he  said. 
"Couldn't  even  hurt  if  they  did  hit  you." 

"I  don't  even  want  to  touch  the  horrid  things," 
mama  said. 

"You  buying  that  ball  mister,"  the  man  at  the 
counter  said.  "Three  for  a  dime.  Hit  the  nig — 

"Naw,"  daddy  said,  and  he  put  the  ball  back  tin 
the  counter. 

"Don't  handle  nothing,  Mac,  if  you  ain't  pay- 
ing for  it,"  the  man  said. 

"It's  back  where  it  belongs,  Buster,"  daddy  said, 
"so  look  out  who  you  try  to  boss  around." 

"Jay!"  mama  said  desperately,  and  dragged  him 
by  the  elbow.  "Your  temper." 

"Soon  bust  his  jaw's  not,"  daddy  said. 

"He  was  in  the  right  Jay.  He  wasn't  tryin 
boss  you." 

"Don't  worry,"  daddy  said,  "I  won't  d<  >  n< 
with  you  around";  and  he  came  away,  tho 


Rufus  could  see  the  man  and  other  men  still 
watching  after  him. 

"Not  even  it  I  wasn't  around,"  mama  said.  "He 
was  in  the  right  you  know." 

"No!  the  way  he  talked  to  me  he  wasn't." 

"Bui  Jay  he's  just  a,  a  low  boor"  mama  said.  "He 
doesn't  know  any  better." 

"I'll  boor  him,"  daddy  said,  "it  lie  ever  talks  like 
th.it  to  me  again." 

"What's  a  boor,"  he  asked  her  later. 

"Just  someone  without  the  beginning 
._     _    ot  courtesy,"  mama  said. 

JL  ^lext  time  mama  stayed  home  he  went  right 
to  that  counter  tirst  thing  and  just  kept  looking 
at  the  man,  who  was  busy,  until 
the  man  looked  hack  at  him,  and 
then  they  kept  looking  straight 
info  each  other's  eyes  in  a  very 
exciting,  unpleasant  way,  until  fi- 
nally the  man  at  the  counter 
said,  "Whyn't  you  move  along, 
Mac,  1  don't  want  no  trouble." 
"That's  all  1  wanted  to  km  >w  ," 
daddy  said,  and  he  smiled,  hut 
not  nicely. 

"It  yer  lookm  tor  trouble,"  the 
man  said,  "just  say  the  word, 
cause  there's  plenty  here  that's 
paid  just  to  find  it." 

"Just  it  you  want  it,"  daddy  said. 
"It  you  want  it  I'll  give  you  all  I 
got.  You  and  them  too.  Wa\  you 
talked  tother  Satdy  y<  >u  was  l<  x  iking  tor  it.  Now  I'm 
here  without  my  wife  you  ain't  looking  so  sharp." 
"You  picked  up  a  hall,"  the  man  said. 
"Yeah  and  I  put  it  hack,"  daddy  said. 
"You  didn't  have  no  business  picking  it  up,"  the 
man  said,  "lessen  you  was  aiming  to  buy." 

"That's  right,"  daddy  said,  "and  you  didn't  have 
no  call  to  talk  bossy,  not  when  I  done  already  put 
it  hack,  and  what's  more  you  only  done  it  hiding 
behind  my  wife's  skirts." 

"I  didn't  even  know  you  had  no  wife,"  the  man 
said.  "I  can't  keep  track  a  everybody  front  a  this 
stand,  I'm  a  busy  man.  Now  whyn't  you  move 
along  Mac,  they's  people  waitin  here." 

"All  I  want  to  know  is,  do  you  want  to  talk 
hussy  now,"  daddy  said.  "Looky  here."  And  be 
picked  up  one  of  the  balls  and  held  it  out  to  the 
man.  "Now  I'm  not  stealing  your  damn  hall,"  he- 
said.  "In  a  minute  I'm  putting  it  back  where  I  got 
it.  Now  you  got  anything  bossy  to  say  about  it.'" 
"You  ain't  got  no  right  to  touch  nothing  you 
don't  pay  for,"  the  man  said. 

"I  know  that,"  daddy  said.  "And  I'm  putting  it 
hack.  All  I  want  to  know  is,  do  you  want  to  get 
bossy  about  it  cause  it  you  do,  Buster,  hurry  tip  and 
start  bossing."  The  man  looked  at  him  and  all  the 
people  looked  eagerly  at  the  man  and  at  daddy, 
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and  the  man  didn't  vi\  anything.  "Ai 
daddy  said.  "Now  I'm  putting  it  down." 
put  it  ^w\\  gently  where  he  had  takenlM 
"1  low  about  now,"  he  said.  "Other  timcffl 
hoss\  u/ti'7  I  put  it  down."  The  man  jil 
looking  at  him,  and  his  tace  got  red  all  in'-," 
right ,"  daddy  said,  "lust  watch  out  who  yc| 
boss  around,  next  time."  And  he  turned 
and  Rufus  took  his  hand  and  people  sto 
and  they  walked  through. 

Rufus  could  hear  the  man  shouting  " 
now,  three  tor  a  nickel,  bit  the  niggei  .\ju\ 
a  cigar,"  and  he  wanted  to  look  arounc 
dy  newer  turned  his  head  so  he  didn't  eit 

III. 


"Thing  is,"  [ay  said,  "they're  not  getj 
younger." 

"1  know,  Jay." 

"Course  Mother's  strongem  she  l<  ><  >ks,  si 
a  horse;  may  be,  she'll  bury  the  lot  of  us, 

"1  know  she  isn't  well,  Jay,  so  cripple' 
much  ot  the  tune.  Besides,  you  ought  to  s| 
more  often.  I  know  she  misses  you." 

He  said,  shyly  but  with  conviction,  "Mi 
matter  of  that." 

Laura  put  her  band  over  his.  "Of  cour: 
do,  Jay;  why  shouldn't  you.  She's  a  ve 
wonderful  woman  and  I  know  you  thin 
world  of  her." 

He  looked  at  her  carefully,  with  part 
hue.  "You  two  really  do  rake  to  one  an 
don't  you." 

"I  certainly  take  to  her,  Jay,  and  . . ." 

"Well,  I  can  promise  you  she  likes  you. 
you  ever  doubt  that." 

"Thank  you,  Jay.  No,  I  don't  doubt  it.j 
one  bit." 

He  thought  tor  a  minute. 

"It's  Paw  I  mean,"  he  said. 

"Yes?" 

"I  mean  his  heart.  One  ot  these  days  or 
those  attacks  is  goana  take  him  off — like  t 
and  he  flicked  an  ash  from  his  cigarette  so  sh; 
that  he  frayed  the  damp  end.  "Damn  it,"  he 

"1  know,  Jay.  And  even  it  they  were  both 
well,  I'd  still  see  your  point." 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  ot  course  you  ought  to  get  it.  Let  tl 
talk.  It  won't  be  easy  but  we  can  afford  it  perft  Ij 
well.  You're  perfectly  right.  They  can't  get  i  I 
thinking  of  it  as  a  luxury  but  I  think  of  it  as  ^1 
close  to  a  necessity.  People  lose  touch  withe^ 
other.  And  it's  so  hard  by  train.  Besides,  I  w 
the  children  to  know  your  mother  and — \ 
mainly  your  mother  and  father,  and  to  know 
country  too,  hut  all  your  people."  Her  voice 
rising  and  becoming  girlish,  as  it  always  did  wl 
she  was  excited.  She  put  her  face  close  to  his ; 
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i!  ieagerly  into  his  eyes.  "Let's  just  go  right 

.nd  get  it,  Jay,  and  think  no  more  about  it. 

— angry  that  discussion  ever  came  up!" 

r  eyes  were  very  excited  and  angry. 

-v  wait  a  minute  sweetheart,"  he  said,  smil- 

/ait  a  minute!"  He  kissed  her  cheek,  and 

ie  a  movement  like  that  of  a  bird  settling 

nj  iners.  "Don't  go  and  get  sore  at  them.  They're 

I  ilame.  Don't  forget,  Laura,  they've  got  some 

1  their  side.  It's  bound  to  seem  extravagant 

a.  Besides,  you  know,  if  I  didn't  have  any 

I  go  on  than  they  do  I'd  probably  feel  the 
ay.  After  all,  I  didn't  really  make  any  point 
we  want  it.  I  hate  to  argue  and  besides  I  just 
want  to.  They  weren't  so  bad  about  it.  They 
really  get  nosy,  you  know." 

iow  they  didn't.  I  just  resent  the  way  they 
o  quiet  about  it.  All  that  'it's  your  busi- 
ttitude.  Of  course  it's  your  business,  Jay!" 
gain  her  eyes  flashed. 

II  frankly,"  he  said,  deeply  pleased,  "I  didn't 
like  it  either.  But  how  else  were  they  to  act. 
wouldn't  lie  about  it,  you  know.  They  were 

ply  just  as  sorry  as  we  were  the  whole  thing 
up. 

never  have  brought  it  up  if  I'd  known  it  was 
to  turn  into  a  discussion!" 

ire,  sure,  but  it's  all  right.  It  was  bound  to 
up  sooner  or  later." 

is  I  suppose  it  would,  it  would  have  had  to. 

don't  like  it  all  the  same." 

'e  don't  have  to  like  it,  sweetheart.  We  just 

to  go  on  about  our  business." 

Ken  it's  settled,"  she  said,  with  apprehension 

11  as  exhilaration,  for  the  idea  that  it  really 

ettled  took  her  a  little  by  surprise. 

.'  saw  the  look. 

ot  one  thing  is  settled,  my  darling,"  he  said, 

)ng  as  you  feel  any  doubts  about  it." 
)h  no  Jay  . . ." 

mean  that,"  he  interrupted;  "I  mean  that 
seriously,  Laura.  So  don't  go  making  up  your 
1  till  it's  good  and  ready  to  make  up.  And  if 
think  we'd  better  not,  why  that  absolutely 
es  it,  and  no  regrets  or  disagreements  from 

. .  You  know  I  mean  that,  don't  you  Laura? 

know  I'm  not  just  trying  to  push  you  into 

Jthing." 

fes  I  do,  Jay,  bless  you.  You  never  have 

I  and  I  know  you  never  will.  I  better  think 

nute." 

rhat's  hurrying,  dear.  Take  your  time.  Think 

ight.  Think  a  year  if  you  need  to." 

"A  minute'll  do,"  she  snapped  out  ab- 
sently, concentrated  on  her  thinking. 


I 


e  watched  with  tenderness  how  her  pret- 
ce  knotted  up  and  frowned  over  the  thinking; 
l  it  occurred  to  him  that  to  be  watched  might 
self  be  a  kind  of  forcing,  and  he  looked  away. 


"Jay,"  she  said. 

"Yeah?" 

"Aren't  they — I  don't  mean  to  be  silly  but 
aren't  they  rather — dangerous?" 

"Autos?" 

"Well  yes." 

"I  guess  they  can  be,  Laura,"  he  said,  trying  to 
take  the  question  really  seriously.  "People  do  get 
hurt;  killed  even.  Run  over.  Accidents.  Go  too  fast 
and  blow  a  tire;  don't  drive  carefully;  don't  keep 
a  lookout  for  some  fool,  even  if  you're  careful 
yourself.  Yes,  I  spose  there's  a  certain  element  of 
danger  in  it,  that  you  can't  get  around.  But  after 
all,  there's  a  certain  amount  of  danger  in  living, 
whatever  you  do.  You  don't  ever  take  a  train  trip 
but  what  the  train  might  wreck. 
You  never  go  on  an  ocean  voy- 
age but  what  the  boat  might 
sink.  People  on  the  Titanic  cer- 
tainly weren't  expecting  any 
trouble,  Lord  knows. 

"But  Laura,  there's  danger  of  a 
sort,  not  a  very  big  sort  but  still 
some  danger,  if  you  do  no  more 
than  just  stay  in  the  house,  there 
too  for  that  matter!"  He  laughed 
a  little.  "People  have  been  known 
to  break  their  necks  in  a  bath- 
tub, you  know."  She  smiled  at 
him  uneasily.  "Anyone's  a  fool 
that  goes  out  looking  for  danger. 
But  he's  worse  than  a  fool  if  he 
spends  all  his  time  worrying 
about  how  to  avoid  it.  Then  he's  a  foo 
coward  besides. 

"Not  that  I  mean  you,"  he  said  suddenly.  "I 
wasn't  even  thinking  of  you.  You've  got  a  real 
point  there  that  has  to  be  taken  seriously.  Only 
I  feel  there  are  just  certain  things  it's  much  bet- 
ter for  a  person  not  to  dodge  or  fear  too  much  if 
he  wants  to  be  really  alive.  I  reckon  I  feel  about 
it  the  way  I  do  about  money.  You  know  I'm  no 
spendthrift  and  I  believe  in  being  moderate  but 
I  mean  moderate — not  miserly.  You  see  how  I 
mean,  don't  you  Laura?" 

"Of  course  I  do  Jay,  and  in  principle  I  feel 
you're  right.  I  just  . . .  really  wonder  whether  wr- 
ought to  think  of  a  thing  that  involves  any  such 
risk,  with  the  children  and  all." 

"I  know  Laura,  and  don't  think  they  haven't 
been  on  my  mind  too,  because  they  have.  Bur  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  you  see,  the  same  thing  applies 
to  the  children.  Either  they  grow  up  healthy  and 
normal,  with  a  good  healthy  respect  for  danger  but 
no  terror  of  it,  or  they  don't.  Besides,  on<.'  of  the 
main  things  I  mean  is,  the  children  are  a  kind  <■. 
guarantee  of  safety." 

"Guarantee?  What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well  of  course  I  don't  mean  quite  guai  mis 
but  I  do  mean  near  it.  As  I  figure  it,  nine 


d  and 
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percent  of  the  accidents  must  come  from  people 
who  are  careless,  and  ninety-nine  ;  them 

must  be  careless  simply  be<  ^en't 

anything  to  give  them  a  strong  sense  oi  respon- 
sibility. Now  people  with  .1  snout  sense  n 
sponsibility  are  going  to  be  very  spec  iall\  careful. 
They're  going  to  be  on  their  guai  i  against  every 
contingency,  even  against  the  fools.  So  having 
children,  and  a  wife,"  he  smiled  .it  her,  "and  feel- 
ing about  them  the  way  1  do,  1  calc  ulate  that  1  re- 
duce our  margin  of  danger  down  to  just  about  as 
small  as  it  can  possibly  be  reduced;  and  the  rest 
well,  the  rest  you  have  to  leave  up  to  Fare,  Laura. 
"Same  Fate  that  breaks  your  neck  in  the  bath- 
tub, even  it  you  never  dare  go  out  of  the  house. 
( )nly  even  then,  1  bet  a  hundred 
to  one  it's  carelessness. 

"Besides  we're  talking  out 
oi  all  proportion,  as  it  it  w ere 
some  sort  of  a  death-machine 
or  something. 

"But  Lord  C  rod  I'm  talking 
too  much." 

1  le  started  rolling  another  cig- 
arette, lie  said,  with  shame, 
"And  1  guess  1  was  trying  to  talk 
you  into  it." 

"No  you  weren't,  Jay.  You 
might  have  been,  hut  you 
weren't.  Because  I  think  you're 
right.  I  think  that's  the  way  to 
feel  about  it.  Let's  just  get  it, 
dear.  Let's." 
"Now  you're  all  excited.  You  cool  off  and  tell 
me  what  you  think  in  a  day  or  so." 

"No  maybe  I  am  but  it  1  am  it's  a  kind  of  ex- 
citement I  believe  in."  Unexpected  even  to  her- 
self she  said,  "You  don't  think  I  married  you  be- 
cause I  was  cautious  do  you?" 

They  were  both  transfixed  by  shock.  Their 
eyes  were  extremely  charged  and  complex. 

He  said,  very  gently,  "Are  you  ever  sorry  you 
did,  Laura?  I  know  tor  awhile  you  had  good  rea- 
son to  be.  But  are  you  ever  sorry  anymore?" 

She  said,  very  fiercely,  "You  know  I'm  not!" 
and  burst  into  tears. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms.  "Laura,  sweetheart,  my 

darling  wife,  God  bless  your  heart!  Look  at  me 

una.  No,  forgive  me,  I  know  it.  God  yes  I  know 

i  ir  a  minute,  what  you  said,  or  something 

•u  said  it,  I  wondered,  that's  all.  I  had  to 

i  'i  ild  brain  myself  tor  asking  but  I  had  to 

-rvrhing  just  seemed  to  tall  out  from 

e  me  Laura." 
>ked  up  at  him.  "I  love  you  with  all 
ly  heart  tor  asking,"  she  said.  "And 
in'l  you  dare  ever  to  doubt  it  again." 


lie  night  they  both  lay  awake  and 
o  the  .lark.  They  had  neither  moved 


nor  said  anything  tor  a  long  while  and, 
there  had  been  no  change  in  their  br 
each  believed  it  possible  that  the  other  w; 
She  said,  very  quietly: 

"J  a  v." 

"What  is  it,  Laura."' 

"Do  you  remember  writing  me  one 
Panama,  '1  have  a  terrible  premonitioi 
pending  disaster'?" 

"Nope,  can't  say  that  I — yes,  I  do,  tool 

"You  do  remember?" 

"Yes." 

"lav,  I've  been  lying  here  awake — "h 
went  dry;  "I  teel  that  now."  She  caugh 
hand  and  her  breath  shook. 

I  le  quickly  turned  to  her  and  stroked  h 
head.  "Oh  Laura,"  he  said.  "Laura.  No." 

"Yes  1  Jo.  1  don't  know  when.  Or  whic 
Maybe  all  ot  us.  But  something  dreadful  t 
to  happen,  Jay.  Something  irreparable 
family.  In  that  auto." 

"Bless  your  heart  my  Laura,  bless  your 
You're  |ust  a  lot  more  scared  about  that  da; 
auto  than  you  thought  you  were.  That's  al 
that  settles  it.  We  just  won't  get  it,  dear, 
won't  get  it." 

"Something  terrible;  terrible." 

"Nothing  is  going  to  happen  sweetheart, 
that  auto  anyhow,  because  we  aten't  go 
have  if,  don't  you  see,  we  just  aten't  go 
have  it." 

"Oh,  Jay." 

"That's  all  right.  That's  all  right.  We  just 
have  it.  That's  all.  That's  all." 

"You  must  think  I'm  awfully  foolish  Ja 
ashamed  ot  myself." 

"I  just  think  you're  awfully  scared  and  if 
si  i  st  ared  you'd  be  awfully  foolish  to  walk  rig 
into  what  scares  you." 

"It  isn't  like  scare,  Jay.  It's  something  ve 
terent.  Like  a  cold  bteath  going  all  the 
through  me;  freezing  cold.  It's  knowledge,  J 

"It  can't  he  knowledge  because  we  aren't 
to  get  that  car." 

She  said  nothing.  He  stroked  her  torer 
She  said,  "Could  you  ever  forgive  m 
we  didn't?" 

He  said,  "I  couldn't  forgive  myself  if  we  d 
you  feel  this  way." 

"I  don't  want  to  feel  this  way.  It  just — seen 
force  itself  on  me.  Believe  me  I  don't  want  i 

"Ot  course  you  don't  dear.  We  can't  any 
help  how  we  feel." 

"Jay,  it  it  is — knowledge — it's  going  to 
pen  and  nothing  we  can  do  will  prevent  it." 

He  felt  impatience,  hut  such  love  and  syn 
thy  that  it  was  easy  to  subdue  it.  "There's  one  c 
sure  way  to  prevent  it.  And  that's  what  we're 
ing  to  do." 


"Y 


ou  mind,  don  t  you 
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There's  nothing 


lid  a  little,  but  nothing  like  I'd  mind  get- 

|/hen  you  feel  so  terrible  about  it." 

ere  so  good  to  me,  Jay." 

Icks." 
:ind  and  good." 

letheart." 
to  laugh  at  me." 

'nothing  to  laugh  at." 
.  do  forgive  me?" 

Jurse  I  forgive  you. 

1  ve." 

lank  you  Jay.  Oh  I  can't  ever  thank  you 

i." 
"Nothing  to  thank  for." 
"Oh  yes  there  is.  Yes  there  is!" 

i;er,  when  they  had  lain  silent  and  awake  for 

while,  she  said  again: 

?" 

5  Laura." 

tat  was  all  very  foolish  of  me.  That — 

.1 1  had,  that  premonition.  I'm  over  it  now." 

was  deeply  tired.  "Are  you  sure?" 

s  I  really  am.  Those  are  terrible  things  while 
:|ist  Jay,  as  you  must  have  known  when  you 

me  from  Panama,  but  when  you're  over 

you  know  right  away  how  foolish  it  would 

take  them  seriously." 

ley're  bad,  all  right,  while  they  last."  He 

snerous.  "I  suppose  sometimes  they  really 

to  pass." 
?uess  they  do.  But  yours  didn't." 

smiled  in  the  dark,  and  patted  her.  "None 
ne  ever  did,  dear." 
e  said  nothing  for  a  while.  She  was  doing  her 

o  prepare  herself  to  say  what  she  was  going 
y,  with  complete  sincerity.  Finally  she  was 
to  say  it:  "Jay,  I  really  am  over  it  now.  Thor- 
ily  and  permanently.  I  feel  just  the  way  I 
vhen  we  talked  just  tonight.  Only  more  so. 

get  it,  Jay,  and  I'll  promise  you  I  won't  be 
again." 

e  leaned  over  her.  "You're  really  sure  you 
t  it?" 

'm  really  sure." 
fou' 


re  not  going  to  worry: 
^ot  more  than  a  sane  woman  ought  to." 
rhen  it's  all  right?" 

fes  it's  absolutely  all  right."  She  embraced 
•  "Absolutely  positively." 
efore  long,  he  was  asleep.  But  Laura  still  lay 
ke.  The  force  of  her  premonition  was  gone, 
both  her  love  and  her  common  sense  forti- 
fier, but  its  coldness  still  echoed  in  her  heart, 
ise  things  are  very  strange,  she  told  herself; 
r  very  seldom  come  to  pass.  And  she  told  her- 
When  sinister  things  come  at  us  out  of  the 
;r  darkness,  we  just  have  to  put  our  trust  in 
1.  And  for  a  considerable  time  she  prayed, 
lestly  and  humbly,  receiving  thorough  com- 


fort therefrom,  before  she  fell  asleep,  with  her 
hands  still  folded  in  prayer. 


IV. 

So  all  of  a  sudden  late  one  afternoon,  when  Ru- 
fus  was  already  keeping  an  eye  on  the  corner 
where  he  usually  first  saw  his  father  coming,  he 
heard  a  noise  and  turned  to  look,  and  there  along 
the  street  came  his  father,  sitting  up  high  and 
proud  in  the  most  beautiful  auto  with  his  straw  hat 
way  on  the  back  of  his  head;  and  when  he  could 
get  back  his  breath  he  screamed  "Daddy!"  and  his 
father  lifted  one  hand  to  him  grandly  and  shyly, 
and  pulled  in  towards  the  curb,  slowing  down. 
"Mama!"  he  shrieked.  "Daddy's 
got  an  autol"  and  he  ran  out  to 
the  curb.  His  father  overshot 
their  front  walk  and  stopped  the 
auto,  and  made  it  tremble  all 
over  with  a  wonderful  loud  noise, 
and  then  he  looked  around  and 
grinned  at  Rufus  and  quieted  the 
engine  and  then  slowly,  to  the 
child's  ecstasy,  he  made  the 
auto  go  backwards,  exactly  to 
where  he  wanted  it;  and  reached 
down  and  pulled  up  on  some- 
thing that  made  a  crackling  of 
springs,  and  stepped  out  onto  the 
sidewalk  just  as  Rufus'  mother 
hustled  out  the  front  door,  wip- 
ing her  hands  on  her  apron. 

"Why  Jay!"  she  cried  above  the  happy  throes 
of  the  auto;  and  she  ran  down  the  steps  and 
joined  them.  "You  didn't  tell  me  it  was  todayl" 

He  smiled  down  at  her.  "Surprised?" 

"Why  I'm  surprised  out  of  my  lifel" 

"He's  sure  surprised,"  his  father  said,  for  Rutus 
was  jumping  up  and  down  as  high  and  fast  as  he 
could  and  yelling  with  joy. 

"Rufus,"  his  mother  said.  He  didn't  even 
hear  her.  "Rufus!"  she  called  much  more  loud- 
ly. He  looked  at  her  happily,  out  of  breath. 
"Quiet  down  a  little  dear  I  can't  even  hear  my- 
self think." 

"Aw  let  him  holler." 

"Jay,  he's  on  the  verge  of  hysterics,"  she  said 
confidentially. 

"Oh  pshaw  he's  nothing  of  the  kind,  he's  just 
tickled.  Let  him  steam  it  off." 

"Weill,"  his  mother  said  uncertainly;  and  now 
he  was  somewhat  quieter.  Suddenly  she  reali  I 
something.  "Why  gracious  goodness,  Jay,"  she 
exclaimed.  "Where's  the  man!" 

"What  man?"  he  asked,  amused. 

"You  know  perf — you  mean  to  tell  me  you 
drove  here  all  by  yourself!" 

"Sure  I  did,"  he  said  casually.  "Don't  tal 
hut  one." 
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"But  how  on  earthl  1  mean  where  in  the 
world 

"Been  sneakin  some  pra(  I  i<  e  on  you,  that's  all." 
"Not  alone  Jay,"  she  said  with  alarm. 
"Course  not.  Till  today." 
"He  says  it's  all  right?  You're  su'e?" 
"Sure  he  does.  Sides,  he  says  c    me  on  back  it 
I  got  any  more  questions." 

"But  you  had  to  come,  why,  right  through  the 
middle  of  town!" 
"Why  sure." 

"But  Jay  how  could  you  darel" 
He  laughed  while  she  looked  at  him  with  doubt 
and  admiration.  "Good  Lord  Laura  it  other  people 
can  do  it  why  so  can  1.  Nothn  to  it  when  you  yet 
the  hang  of  it." 

"But  all  that  traffic.  I  can  see 
it — " 

"1  didn't  get  into  much  traffic 
till  I  got  the  hang  of  it." 
"Weill." 

"Well  honey  there's  always 
got  to  he  a  rust  time." 

"I  spose  so,"  she  said  rather 
vaguely.  "Jay,  can't  you  turn 
it  off?" 

"Sure  1  can.  Just  like  to  hear  it 
run.  Sides  we're  gonna  take  a 
joyride  and  I  hate  to  crank  it  up. 
Hurry  up  and  get  Emma." 
"But  supper's  almost  ready." 
"Tut  it  on  the  back  of  the 
stove." 
"Couldn't  we  go  after?" 

"Aw  come  on  Laura.  Just  a  little  spin.  We'll  go 
tor  a  real  ride,  after." 

"Well  I'd — just  a  minute  then."  She  hurried 
into  the  house. 

Rufus  and  his  father  turned  and  looked  at  the 
auto.  It  was  vibrating  like  jelly  and  glittering 
like  patent  leather,  and  it  made  such  a  strong 
pleased  noise. 

"How  you  like  it?"  his  father  said. 
"Oh!"  Rufus  breathed.  "O/i  1  like  it.  1  like  it 
daddy."  He  could  see  Arthur  and  Alvin  standing 
in  their  yard  looking.  "Hello,"  he  said. 
"Hello,"  they  said. 

His  father  smiled  and  tipped  his  hat  and  he  saw 
Mrs.  Tripp  standing  by  the  vine  on  their  porch. 
"Look  what  my  daddy  got,"  Rufus  said. 
Arthur  and  Alvin  nodded. 
"It's  a  new  auto." 

Arthur  and  Alvin  walked  to  the  edge  of  their 
yard  and  stood  looking  again. 

Across  the  street  he  could  see  Greta  and  Culin 
Biddle  standing  in  their  yard.  Mr.  Biddle  was  sit- 
ting in  the  hammock  on  the  porch  smoking.  He 
walked  around  in  front  of  the  auto.  It  had  round 
wide  lights  like  eyes  and  they  were  edged  with 
wide  hands  of  yellow  brass,  and  on  a  broad  piece 


of  brass  at  the  top  the  name  was  stampe< 
tng.  FORD.  Up  beyond  that,  the  glass  wi 
was  sinning  in  the  sun.  "So  you  goi  \ 
buggy,"  he  heard;  Mr.  Tripp  had  walked 
and  Arthur  were  with  him. 

"Yeap,"  his  father  said. 

"How  much  it  set  you  back.'" 

"Nor  so  much,"  his  father  said. 

"Nice  little  machine,"  Mr.  Tripp  said 

"Yeah,"  his  father  said. 

"No  style,  a  course,"  Mr.  Tripp  said.  "G< 
up  with  an  awful  lot  a  cheap  Ford  jol 
Lizzie.  Bur  by  all  I  hear  they're  the  best  tl 
the  market,  dollar  tor  dollar." 

"That's  right,"  his  father  said. 

"Course  they  got  an  awful  name  tor 
ing  down,"  Mr.  Tripp  said.  "But  when 
ahead,  he  supplies  you  the  parts. 
breakdown,  you  can  always  count  on  g< 
new  part  pronto." 

"Uhuh,"  his  father  said. 

"I'll  be  just  a  minute  more  Jay,"  his 
called  from  the  door. 

"Well  get  a  wiggle  on,"  his  father  called, 
was  already  gone. 

Mr.  King  came  up.  "So  that's  your  ne| 
chine,"  he  said. 

"1  lowdy,"  his  father  said.  "Yeap.  That'sj 

"Evenin,"  Mr.  King  said. 

"Evenin,"  Mr.  Tripp  said. 

"Looks  like  a  stout  little  buggy,"  Mr.  KinJ 
He  leaned  over  and  looked  into  the  from 
"How's  it  run?" 

"Runs  fine,"  his  father  said. 

"(  'ourse  they  make  a  heck  of  a  racket, 
Tripp  said.  "Hear  one  comin,  mile  off.  But  b 
I  hear  it's  a  top-notch  engine.  Ford  puts 
dollar  value  in  the  engine,  don't  care  about  s| 

"Dollar  tor  dollar,"  Mr.  King  said  with 
ty,  "there  ain't  a  thing  on  the  market  can 
near  it." 

"That's  right,"  his  father  said. 

"What  I  was  telling  him,"  Mr.  Tripp  saidfl 

"All  ready,"  his  mother  called,  and  she  fuJ 
Emma  through  the  door  and  hooked  it.  "H  o, 
Mr.  Tripp,  oh  hello,"  she  nodded  to  Mrs.  T  1 
who  smiled  beside  her  vine.  "Why  good  afl 
noon  Mr.  King,  how's  Mrs.  King.  I've  meal  to 
run  over  these — " 

"About  the  same,  thanks,"  Mr.  King  said 

"You  please  give  her  my  very  best  regards  w,l 
you  and  tell  her  I  want  to  come  over  very  s(  ij 
I've  just  been  so  awtull — " 

"Thank  you  I'll  tell  her  that.  That's  a  dand\ 
tie  auto  you  got  there." 

"We  think  so." 

"It's  a  humdinger." 

"Why  thank  you.  You  tell  Mrs.  King  we 
you,  any  tune  she  feels  up  to  an  airing,  w 
he  deligh — " 
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*i  ji/  now  she  sure  will  appreciate  that  I  know, 

Jo  I.  Thank  you  loads." 
J  [it's  right,"  his  father  said.  "Let's  do 


j  you  too  Mr.  Tripp  of  course,"  his  moth- 


ather  said  nothing, 
[inks,"  Mr.  Tripp  said. 
11  spose  we  get  goin,"  his  father  said.  And 
ned  the  door  to  the  back  seat,  and  helped 
i  and  lifted  Emma  by  the  armpits  and  swung 
to  her  mother's  lap. 
'  't  it  going  to  be  awfully  breezy,  Jay,"  she 
,"with  the  top  down?" 
w,"  he  said,  "it's  just  for  a  minute.  Well,  sir," 
1  to  Rufus,  and  heisted  him  right  over  the 
joor  into  the  front  seat.  It  was  quilted  like 
diair  sofa,  and  it  smelled  like  oilcloth,  and 
e  could  see  iron  pedals  and  rods  sprouting 
icatedly  through  the  floor  and  the  bran 
bbed  rubber  mat  which  also  wore  the  name 
And  now  his  father  jackknifed  himself  in 
I  the  wheel  with  his  knees  sharp  and  high, 
&  illed  the  door  to  on  his  side  with  a  light  clear 
r  and  turned  around  to  smile  at  his  wife  and 
5'  tie  girl. 

fiang  on  tight,"  he  said;  "Here  we  go!" 
I/,"  she  said  to  him  low,  not  to  embarrass  him 
p  the  men,  "do  go  slowly  dear,  remember  it's 
Srst  time." 

Ifus  saw  darkness  flinch  in  his  face  but  it 
f  hed  quickly  and  he  said,  "Why  sure  dear  I 

was  aimin  to." 
; _    "So  long,"  Mr.  King  called. 

'JLis  father  lifted  his  hand  in  a  half-salute  at 
j<ung  and  Mr.  Tripp,  who  lifted  their  own 
| lS  in  saluting  waves;  then  he  planted  his  feet 
erfully  among  the  cryptic  pedals,  and  released 
long  brake  with  a  pwong,  and  adjusted  the 
levers  just  under  the  wheel,  and  the  whole 
lurched  gently  as  if  a  hiccup  had  caught  it, 
the  engine  made  a  loud  splendid  noise  which 
ather  immediately  subdued,  and  they  drew 
dly  and  smoothly  away  from  the  curb  in  a 
clean  line  to  straighten  out  just  to  the  right 
ie  middle  of  the  street;  and  looking  back,  Ru- 
:ould  see  his  mother's  intensely  excited  face 
i  hair  blowing  around  it,  and  his  sister's  pink, 
rested  face,  and  his  home  already  shrinking  a 
:  among  the  moving  trees,  and  the  two  men 
two  boys  who  watched  after  them;  and  even 
e  he  looked,  they  broke  apart,  and  Mr.  King 
:ed  for  his  home  and  Mr.  Tripp  and  his  sons 
:ed  for  theirs;  and  looking  sidewise  from  the 
i,  he  could  see  the  front  porches  and  far  shoul- 
of  the  road  flow  past  like  a  quick  silent  river, 
looking  straight  ahead,  the  lined  houses  and 
s  on  both  sides  of  the  avenue  swelled  and 
led  up  like  arms  to  embrace,  and  slipped  on 


by,  and  he  knew  that  everybody  on  every  porch 
and  along  the  sidewalks  was  looking  at  them  and 
wishing  they  had  an  auto  too.  Another  auto  was 
coming  the  other  way  and  as  it  came  nearer  and 
Rufus  could  see  the  man  who  was  driving  it  he  felt 
as  if  they  were  special  friends  and  waved  and 
called  out  "hello"  jubilantly,  and  the  man  smiled 
and  lifted  his  hand;  but  Rufus'  father  did  not  wave; 
he  only  smiled  with  dignity,  and  drew  over  a  cou- 
ple of  feet  to  the  right  so  they  would  both  have  lots 
of  room  to  pass;  then  brought  it  back  towards  the 
middle  and  glanced  around. 

"How  you  like  it?"  he  said. 

"Don't  look  back  please  Jay,"  his  mother  said. 

His  father  looked  quickly  front  and  said  out 
of  the  end  of  his  mouth,  over 
his  shoulder,  "I  know  what  I'm 
doin  Laura." 

"I  know  dear  I'm  sorry.  But 
J  don't." 

"I  asked  you  how  you  like  it," 
he  said  after  a  moment. 

"Why  I  just  simply  love  it  of 
course,"  she  called. 
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"Too  breezy?" 

"Little  bit,"  she  said, 
have  taken  a  scarf." 

"I'll  slow  down,"  he  said  gen- 
erously, and  did  so. 

"Now  that's  lovely,"  she 
cried.  "That's  just  right.  Thank 
you  dear." 

He  nodded. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  more  loudly. 

"Sure,"  he  said,  and  nodded  vigorously;  and 
then  he  slowed  still  more,  for  a  horse  and  buggy 
was  turning  into  the  street  at  the  corner  nearly  a 
block  ahead.  "Got  to  be  real  careful  about  hors- 
es," he  called  back  over  his  shoulder.  "Never 
know  which  one's  agonna  shy,  at  a  machine"; 
and  with  his  left  hand  he  squeezed  a  rubber  bulb 
discreetly,  and  a  horn  gave  two  short  charming 
blasts.  The  buggy  was  already  straightening  out 
and  now,  instantly,  it  drew  far  in  towards  the 
curb.  At  the  same  moment  a  streetcar  came  round 
the  quirk  in  Highland  Avenue  and  headed  to- 
wards them,  swelling.  It  was  clear  to  the  grown 
people  that  if  all  the  vehicles  continued  at  the 
pace  now  established  they  would  be  passing  each 
other  at  about  the  same  time,  with  leeway,  but  not 
much.  Rufus'  father  slowed  down  still  more,  and 
the  swelling  streetcar  came  even  with  the  buggy 
and  then,  in  another  few  seconds,  passed  them  in 
a  glorious  yellow  clanging.  The  driver  of  the  bug- 
gy leaned  out  and  nodded  to  Rufus'  father,  who 
somewhat  increased  his  speed  and  swung  fan  ul 
to  the  middle  of  the  street  to  pass,  making  his 
gine  as  smooth  and  quiet  as  he  could;  the  I  ■- 
tiful  black  horse  showed  no  extreme  signs  i  >i  \ 
hut  he  was  reined  far  back  with  a  whu 
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the  corner  of  his  mouth  and  he  took  prim  little 
slantwise  steps  on  tight  leys,  almost  <  rossing  his 
hoofs;  the  driver  saluted  his  lather  thankfully, 
and  his  father  politely  returned  the  salute  and,  al- 
ter a  little,  resumed  his  speed  and  his  lane  a  lit- 
tle to  the  right  of  the  ear  track. 

"My.'"  Rulus'  mother  said,  and  he  saw  his  fa- 
ther smile  proudly.  "I  think  you  did  that  splen- 
didly, Jay." 

"Poor  old  nay,"  he  said. 
"Yes  poor  thing,"  she  called,  "just  scared  out  of 
his  wits  but  much  too  well-behaved  to  show  it." 
"They'll  yet  used  to  it,"  his  lather  said.  "Like 
they  are  to  streetcars.  Lots  ot  um're  broke  to  it  al- 
ready. Broken." 

"Some  people  think  it's  the 
end  of  em." 

"Yeah  1  know.  1  doubt  it 
though.  Nothing  like  a  horse  for 
hum  roads.  Style  either." 

"If  all  the  people  who  drive 
autos  were  as  polite  and  careful 
as  you  Jay  it'd  be  all  right.  But 
some  of  them  are  just  simply 
demons.  No  consideration  for 
anything  but  just  to  burn  up 
the  r<  )ad . " 

"That's  a  fact,"  he  said;  and 
almost  as  it  she  had  ordered  it,  a 
sound  ot  wild  threatening  hurry 
grew  behind  them  and  a  con- 
tinuous and  mercilessly  louden- 
ing squeak  squeak  squeak  ot  a 
horn,  and  glancing  back  they  saw  a  big  gray  auto 
blaring  straight  up  the  middle  of  the  street  with 
its  glass  flashing  the  low  sunlight  and  the  horse 
was  struggling  in  his  harness  like  a  dancer,  and  the 
ruthless  horn  grew  even  louder,  and  his  father 
wrenched  his  auto  to  the  right  so  violently  they 
were  all  toppled,  and  the  next  instant  the  auto 
rocketed  past  them  in  a  sneering  streak,  its  driv- 
er grinning  back  cruelly  under  his  goggles,  and  his 
mother  yelled  "Mercy.'"  and  Emma  began  to  cry, 
and  his  father  stopped  so  abruptly  they  were 
thn  iwn  again,  and  he  looked  after  the  auto,  as  it 
wriggled  past  the  quirk  in  the  Avenue,  and  said 
in  a  low  hard  voice,  "Why  you  cra_y  God  damn 
son  of  a  hitch  1  like  to  bust  yer  f — God  damn 
jaw!"  And  his  door  was  already  wrenched  open 
and  one  toot  was  out  before  he  realized  the  use- 
lessness.  "1  swear  to  God  1  could  kill  a  man  like 
that,"  he  said.  "I  mean  it.  1  could  kill  him  and  it'd 
he  a  pleasure  to." 

"It's  just  an  absolute  outrage,"  his  wife  said. 
"He  ought  to  be  jailed.  Ought  never  to  be  al- 
lowed to  drive  an  auto!" 

"Oughta  be  murdered,  that's  what." 

"You  all  right?" 

"Yes." 

He  looked  back  along  the  street;  the  driver 


was  out  beside  his  horse's  head  now  and 
was  almost  calm.  "How  do  you  like  t 
yelled.  The  driver  shook  his  head  very 
"You  all  right  now.'" 

"Yeah;  much  obliged,"  the  othei  vol 
faintly. 

I  lis  lather  and  the  driver  waxed,  and 
got  back  under  the  wheel.  1  le  twMed, 
ted  Emma  on  the  head.  "Now  now  ho 
said.  "There  there  there.  It's  all  right  no' 
cry.  Don't  you  (  r\ ." 

"Awful  sorry  1  shook  you  up  so,"  he 
his  wife. 

"Win  it  wasn't  your  fault  Jay.  There  w 
ing  on  earth  you  could  do  hut  get  out  ot  tl 

"I  ought  to  pulled  over  quicker.  Sooner 
1  was  worried  for  that  horse." 

"I  think  you  did  just  right.  And  Jay. 
She  touched  his  shoulder  and  he  looked 
"Hailing  I  want  to  thank  you  lor  stoppl 
chasing  bun.  I  know  how  much  you 
wanted  to  just — chase  him  and  beat  hi 
pulp  but  you  stopped.  For  our  sakes.  1  preci; 
dear."  She  looked  warmly  into  his  eyes 
thoughtfulness  and  self-control  dear.  Very 

Lie  turned  dark  red  and  said,  "Couldn't  a 
him  anyhow,  he  was  agoin  like  a  bat — Th 
wouldn't  go  that  fast  even  it  1  tried." 

"Well  it  goes  plenty  fast  enough  I'm  sure 
decent  purposes." 

"Sure  it  does." 

"Ot  course  it  does." 

"How's  little  Emmet  now,"  he  asked  Em 
he  put  a  finger  under  her  chin.  "Goana  smf| 
daddy?  Huh.'  Goana  give  daddy  a  big  smil 
lifted  her  chin  and  Emma  looked  at  him  I 
Iv,  with  her  lower  lip  stuck  out.  "Aww,"  h 
"Smile?"  And  he  prodded  her  ribs  gently. 

"No  dear,"  her  mother  said;  but  Emma 
to  smile  bleakly,  then  warmly,  and  then  s 
gan  to  giggle. 

"That's  my  brave  little  girl,"  her  father} 
"That's  how  we  like  to  see  her.  Well,"  he 
"Reckon  our  joyride's  about  ruined." 

"Oh  no  it  isn't;  don't  say  such  a  thing.  It 
just  awful  a  minute  that's  all." 

"You  all  right  now?" 

"Perfectly  all  right  though  1  do  think,  J 
do  have  supper  on  my  mind  sort  of." 

"Sure  you  do,  me  too.  Less  just  spin  arc 
a  couple  blocks  and  we'll  take  a  real 
after  supper." 

"That's  just  what  1  was  thinking." 

"Sorry  I  cussed  like  that,"  he  told  her  i 
low  voice. 

"I  don't  blame  you  one  hit,"  she  said  stotVi 
"only,"  she  lowered  her  voice,  "I  do  wish  you'iil 
more  careful  dear,  in  front — "  she  nodded,  '? 
mentioning  them  by  name. 

"That's  what  1  mean,"  he  said. 
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ow  dear,"  she  said.  "But  you  had  great 


tion. 


' 


did  have  that,"  he  said,  and  started  driv- 
m.  At  the  quirk  he  went  downhill  to- 
ne knitting  mill  and  turned  east  on  For- 
nue;  when  they  came  to  the  corner  just 
and  behind  their  house  he  turned  to  the 

lid  then  to  the  right  again,  onto  High- 
d  coasted  in  to  their  curb  and  shut  off  the 
They  sat  for  a  few  seconds,  just  enjoying 

Ives,  and  heard  the  cooling  auto  tick  like 
*  j.  "I  don't  think  they're  so  noisy,"  his  father 

jietly. 
»  at  are?" 

ds,"  he  said.  He  lowered  his  voice  still 

Tripp  said  sompn  smart  aleck  about  you 

ar  one  a  mile  off,  Ford." 

ly  what — perfect  nonsense  Jay  did  he!  When 

say  that!" 

len  you  were  still  in  the  house." 

:11 1  certainly  do  like  his  nervel"  she  said, 
joked  angrily  at  the  Tripps'  porch,  but  no- 

/as  there.  "Of  course  it  isn't  noisy!"  A  gleam 

into  her  eye  and  she  leaned  forward  and 

id  his  shoulder.  "You  know  what  Jay?" 
iah?" 

link  he's  jealous ,  that's  all.  Just  plain  jealous ! 
Ike  a  silly  little  boyl" 
I  father  began  to  smile. 
lie  eye  deal"  she  drawled  contemptuously.  "I'd 
h  catch  him  saying  any  such  thing  to  me," 
!  id.  "I  think  it  runs  just  beautifully,"  she  said. 
|:'s  what  I  think." 
lire  it  does,"  he  said.  "Runs  fine." 
'hat  did  you  say  to  him  Jay?" 
|'ho?" 

'hy  Mr.  Tripp  of  course." 
othing  much." 

''ell  I'd  certainly  give  him  a  piece  of  my 
,  believe  me." 

'o  you  wouldn't  either,"  he  said, 
/hy  what  do  you  mean  I  wouldn't!" 
ou  don't  want  trouble  with  neighbors,  no 
:'n  I  do." 

'/ell  no.  No.  Certainly  I  don't  but  I  do  have 
wn  opinion  of  Mr.  Tee  are  eye  pea  pea  from 
on  regardless.  I  think  he's  just  a  jealous  lit- 
11,  that's  what." 
shh." 
Chat  are  you  shushing  me  for.  They  can't 

ittle  pitchers." 

)h  my.  Rufus.  Look  at  me.  Don't  you  ever 

it  any  of  this  about,"  she  whispered  "Mr. 

p.  Dyou  hear?  Cause  if  you  did  and  it  came 

ieir  ears  it  would  be  just  simply  awful.  You 

:rstand  ?" 

'esm." 

romise  mother.  You  promise?" 

esm." 


"Word  of  honor?" 

"Yesm." 

"M^,"  she  gasped,  and  coughed  softly.  "I'm 
glad  you  stopped  me  Jay." 

He  laughed.  "Can't  be  too  careful,"  he  said. 

"You  certainly  can  notl  Heavens1."  She  giggled 
again,  and  he  laughed,  and  Rufus  giggled,  won- 
dering why. 

"Well  let's  get  some  supper,"  he  said. 
"Yes  indeed." 
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.hey  all  got  out  and  stood  looking  at  their 
auto,  standing  there  so  shining  and  pretty  and 
ready  to  go.  Rufus  reached  up  and  laid  his  hand 
on  the  hood;  it  was  warm  as  toast. 

"Don't  do  that  son  you'll  spoil 
the  finish,"  his  father  said.  "See?" 
and  he  showed  him  the  dark, 
dull  print  of  his  whole  hand. 

"Oh  gee,"  Rufus  said. 

"Tsall  right  we  can  fix  it,"  his 
father  said,  taking  out  a  hand- 
kerchief and  shaking  it,  "but 
let's  all  try  and  keep  it  good  as 
new.  Hah?" 

"Oh  yes,"  Rufus  said,  and 
watched  with  respect  and  relief 
while  his  father  gently  polished 
every  trace  of  his  hand  from 
the  hood. 

There  it  stood  shining  dark- 
ly, a  little  smaller,  when  they 
looked  at  it  through  the  screen 
door.  And  there  it  was  waiting,  all  through  sup- 
per. Rufus  and  Emma  both  got  up  from  the  table 
several  times  during  supper  and  went  to  the 
window,  just  to  look  at  it  standing  there  so 
beautiful,  and  they  were  not  often  told  very  ur- 
gently to  stay  in  their  places.  Their  father  and 
mother  looked  out  several  times  too  from  where 
they  sat,  their  father  even  twisting  around  in  his 
chair  to  really  look,  and  they  all  had  big  ap- 
petites, though  it  was  very  ordinary  food  and 
twice  Laura  exclaimed  that  she  wished  she  had 
known,  she'd  have  fixed  something  special. 
When  supper  was  nearly  over  she  left  the  table 
suddenly  and  they  heard  her  prowling  around 
not  in  the  kitchen  and  after  a  few  minutes 
she  came  back  with  a  dark  bottle  and  two  del- 
icate glasses. 

"Why  Sweetheart,"  their  father  said. 

"Surprised?"  she  asked,  looking  roguish. 

"Surprised  and  dee  lighted,"  he  said,  and  he 
poured  out  a  glass  for  each  of  them.  They  lifted 
the  glasses  up  to  the  level  of  their  eyes  and  si 
at  each  other  shyly. 

"Well,"  he  said. 

"To  many  happy  trips,"  she  said,  and  the1 
sipped  a  little. 

"Mmm,"  he  said. 
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"/s  good  isn't  it,"  she  said,  her  voice  ,i  little 
gurgly  with  it. 

"How  bout — "  he  said,  and  nodded  towards 
the  children. 

"J  leavens  Jay  no!"  Her  forehead  puckered. 
"Just  a  little  bitty  sip  1  mean,"  he  whispered. 
"Just  enough  to  wet  their  whistles." 

"Well,  Rufus  maybe,"  she  said,  looking  anxious. 
"A  really  tiny  one." 

"Here  you  are  Rufus,"  his  lather  said,  and  there 
was  the  fine  glass  close  in  front  ol  him,  small  in 
his  father's  hand. 

"What  is  it.'"  he  asked. 

"That's  wine,"  his  father  said.  "We're  drinkin 
that  to  give  the  machine  good  luck." 

"Just  a  teem  sip  now.  Just  wet 
your  lips." 

It  was  a  glowing  red-brown 

like  wood  and  it   tasted  rich 

and  wise. 

^kl  "Mtiitn,"  lie  said.  "Yum  \  urn." 

■■  Ills  father  laughed  and  his 

ygj  mother  exclaimed  "Why  Rufus!" 

and  laughed  too. 

"I  can  see  that's  a  plenty  tor 
you,"  he  said. 

"1  want  some  too,"  Emma  said. 
"No  Emma,"  her  mother  said. 
"Huh  m/i!  Make  you  sick." 

"Rufus  got  some  and  1  want 
some  too,"  Emma  said,  and  she 
began  to  scowl. 

"Mercy  child  don't  frown  so!" 

"1  want  some  too!"  she  said  more  firmly,  and  her 

lower  lip  began  to  stick  out.  Before  her  mother 

could  stop  him  her  father  moistened  his  finger  and 

rubbed  it  on  her  stuck-out  lip. 

"Now  pull  that  little  shovel  in  honey  and  taste 
it,"  he  said,  and  she  was  already  doing  so. 
"Like  it?" 
"Yes." 

"That's  wine.  Sherry  wine." 
"I  want  more." 

"Nope,  that's  all  that's  good  for  a  little  girl." 
"Finish  Jay,  1  better  put  it  away  before  we're  all 
simply  reeling,"  his  wife  said,  and  they  both 
laughed,  and  he  drank  what  was  left 


A 


in  his  glass 


.iter  supper  that  evening  they  drove  down 
to  1115  and  took  Uncle  Hugh  and  Aunt  Paula  for 
a  joyride  while  his  mother  and  Emma  waited  on 
the  front  porch,  and  then  they  took  Granma  and 
Grampa  for  another  <  me  while  he  and  his  moth- 
er waited  and  Uncle  1  high  went  along  again  to 
hold  Emma  in  his  lap.  The  first  time  they  only 
went  over  as  fai  as  the  U.T.  and  drove  up  through 
the  Campus,  and  Uncle  Hugh  and  Aunt  Paula 
said  it  was  perfectly  wonderful.  The  second  time 
they  were  away  so  long  that  Rutus'  mother  began 


to  worry  and  Rutus  began  to  get  resiles 
vious,  hut  then  finally,  quite  a  while  a 
they  heard  a  noise  they  thought  they  re 
and  sure  enough  there  they  came,  fro 
pleteh  unexpected  direction.  I  he\  had 
hit  of  trouble,  and  Rutus'  father  seem 
slightly  annoyed  at  the  very  idea  they  mi] 

"Bran  new  machine,"  he  said.  "(  iood 

But  it  was  no  wonder  they'd  been  gom 
as  his  mother  said  (Rutus  repeated  it,  " 
tier!"),  tor  they  had  gone  almost  all  the 
to  Bearden  and  back. 

Out  ot  some  kind  ot  hidden  uncomtort, 
m  the  air,  even  Rutus  began  to  suspect  th 
effort  to  please  older  people  and  win  the 
joyriding,  his  father  had  driven  them  a  lo 
than  they  had  really  expected  to  go  or 
going.  Though  nobody  said  anything  ot  tl 
His  grandmother  was  very  pleased  and  pol 
ways,  and  even  his  grandfather  said  pleassj 
he  had  to  admit  it  had  its  points  on  a  hot  e 
T  hough  nobody  would  ewer  catch  him  huyi 

But  mostly  they  talked  about  Emma  in: 
the  ride.  The  minute  his  mother  was  sun 
they  who  were  returning  and  that  \m->  ha 
come  to  them,  the  thing  she  was  really 
and  angry  about  was  that  Emma  had  bee 
out  so  awfully  late;  "She'll  he  just  too  ex. 
to  sleep  all  night,"  she  said,  "just  crying  h 
out."  But  as  it  turned  out,  Emma  had  fallen 
before  they'd  gone  two  blocks  and  had  sle 
a  log  right  through  the  ride,  only  waking 
whimpering  a  little  whenever  they  had  I 
and  going  right  bang  hack  to  sleep  the 
they  got  moving  again. 

Her  father  was  tickled  pink.  "She  takes  to 
a  duck  to  water,"  he  said. 

"She  wasn't  one  bit  ot  trouble,"  her 
Hugh  said. 

"Any  time  she's  hard  to  get  to  sleep," 
ther  said,  "just  let  me  take  her  for  a  spin, 
fix  her,  I'll  guarantee  it." 

Ot  course,  as  they  all  agreed,  Emma  n| 
always  slept  the  sleep  ot  the  just  under  al 
any  circumstances;  still,  it  was  certainly  fi 
In  >w  she  always  woke  up  whenever  they  sto] 
and  always  conked  right  off  again  the  mi1 
they  got  moving. 

"She  just  plain  likes  to  travel,"  her  father 

But  then  her  mother  said  she  had  a  bright 
"You  know  how  jiggling  a  baby  will  quiet  it  s<  6 
times,"  she  said,  "and  it  you  stop  it  just  operl 
little  mouth  and  yells  bloody  murder  till  youl 
gle  it  again.  Like  Rutus  always  did,"  she  said  | 

"Little  mouth!"  Grampa  said:  "Hah." 

"Oh  stop  it  Papa,"  she  said. 

"Sure  I  bet  that's  it,"  Jay  said,  and  Hugh  si 
"Why  of  course." 

"Well,  yes  that's  exactly,"  she  said.  "Just  wl 
I  meant.  It  must  he  the  vibration." 
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n,"  Granpa  said.  "Some  use  frm  after  all. 

ne  in  every  crib,  live  happily  ever  after." 

know  there  might  be  real  money  in  that 

.aura  said  eagerly;  she  was  quite  flustered 

ley  all  laughed  at  her.  "I  don't  care,"  she 

lestly,  though  she  was  beginning  to  laugh 

nean  it.  I  bet  you  that's  just  the  way  lots 

(intions  happen  and  people  make  scads 

Ley  out  of  taking  them  seriously  and 

ji;  them  through,  not  just  sitting  around 

laughing."  All  the  same,  they  just 

kept  sitting  around  laughing. 


J 


i  hen  they  got  home  that  night  his  fa- 
me around  pretending  to  be  a  chauffeur 
jened  the  door  and  bowed  before  he 
Laura  and  her  sleeping  child  out  of  the 
•at. 

ank  you  James,"  she  said. 
e  pleasure's  all  mine  Mam,"  he  said:  "No, 
lot  what  they  say  is  it?  Very  good  Mam." 
wed  again.  "Well,"  he  said.  "Reckon  Ru- 
I  me  better  put  the  machine  to  bed." 
i  right  Jay  take  him  along  but  don't  go 
ig  off  on  your  own." 
mrse  not." 

>p  back  in  son.  Be  back  fore  you  get  her 
.,"  he  said,  and  without  wasting  any  more 
they  started  up  the  street.  The  minute 
vere  over  the  little  hump  and  couldn't  see 
ouse  any  more  he  began  gradually  to 
up  so  that  the  houses  no  longer  just  float  - 
,  they  streaked,  and  when  they  came  to 
jfrk  he  didn't  turn  downhill  to  Forest  Av- 
but  just  slowed  up  enough  to  take  the 
ling  turn  smoothly,  and  then  pulled  down 
ie  little  thing  under  the  steering  wheel  as 
it  would  go  and  really  tore  up  the  empty 
,  so  fast  that  the  dark  stretches  of  pave- 
which  raced  between  the  round  pools  of 
at  the  corners  seemed  very  short  and  it 
ied  as  if  they  moved  from  pool  to  pool  al- 
as fast  as  you  could  walk  step  by  step.  He 
*d  forward  over  the  wheel  and  glanced  at 
)n,  smiling, 
cared?"  he  asked, 
luh  uh,"  Rufus  said. 

•ike  it?"  his  father  asked,  eyes  on  the  road 
i. 

)h  yes ! " 

e  saw  his  father  smile.  "Just  wanted  to 
1  her  up  and  see  what  she'll  really  do,"  he 
,  and  they  both  watched  the  sleeping 
:ment  stream  towards  them  and  under 
i  in  their  yellow  light  while  the  air  made 
autiful  fluffing  roar  past  both  edges  of  the 
Ishield  and  the  branches  of  trees  sailed 
aing  overhead  like  whips.  All  of  a  sudden 
>h  weedy  bank  soared  into  their  light  and 
ather  said  "Gahd  dam"  under  his  breath 


and  plunged  his  foot  down  hard  on  one  brake 
and  grabbed  up  hard  on  the  other,  and  they 
careened,  making  a  terrible  noise,  and 
stopped  like  hitting  a  stone  wall,  with  the 
bank  up  high  and  glaring  right  in  front  of 
them  and  a  tremendous  noise  from  the  en- 
gine until  he  remembered  the  engine  and 
shut  it  down  quiet. 

"You  all  right?"  he  asked  with  terrible 
anxiousness. 

"Mm  hm,"  Rufus  said,  very  much  excited. 

"Didn  bump  yer  head,  scare  yourself." 

"Huhuh." 

His  father  just  sat  for  a  minute,  breathing  hard. 
"Wow!"  he  said  finally.  "That  was  a  close  call 
sure  enough."  He  shook  his  head 
back  and  forth.  "Lucky  thing  we 
got  new  brakes,"  he  said.  He  got 
out  of  the  car  and  walked  slow- 
ly around  to  the  front  and  Rufus 
could  see  him  in  the  snubbed 
light,  examining  very  seriously. 
He  shook  his  head  again.  "Boy!" 
he  exclaimed.  "Come  on  out  and 
looky  here,"  he  called  quietly, 
and  Rufus  slid  under  the  wheel 
and  came  to  his  side.  "Lookit 
that."  A  big  sharp  rock  jutted 
out  bluish  among  burdocks, 
not  two  inches  from  the 
left  headlight. 

"Golly,"  his  father  said. 

"Golly,"  Rufus  said. 

"That's  last  time  I'll  play  I'm  Barney  Oldfteld," 
his  father  said.  "Less  I  got  me  a  good  clear  piece 
a  pike." 

Rufus  didn't  understand  the  reference  so  he 
said  Golly  again,  and  shook  his  head  slowly.  Just 
to  keep  in  touch.  He  felt  a  hand  wad  up  his  shoul- 
der and  looked  up;  his  father's  eyes  were  very 
blue  and  his  face  was  ashamed  and  worried.  He 
looked  as  if  he  wanted  help  and  Rufus  loved  him 
and  felt  very  proud  to  be  looked  at  like  that. 

"Sure  you're  all  right?"  his  father  asked. 

"Yeah,"  he  said. 

"That's  good,"  his  father  said  solemnly.  He 
kept  looking  at  him.  "Don't  say  a  word  about 
this  son,"  he  said,  and  one  hand  gestured  un- 
easily towards  the  auto.  "Scare  mama  to  death. 
She  asks  where  we  were  all  this  time,  we  just  tell 
her  we  took  a  little  longern  we  aimed  to,  but  we 
didn  go  fast.  All  right?" 

"Sure,"  he  said,  using  the  manliest  word  he 
could  think  of. 

"But  don't  tell  her  about  this.  Or  goin 
fast.  Huh?" 

"Huh  uh,"  he  replied  proudly. 

"Hate  to  tell  a  lie,"  his  father  said.  "Bui 
don't  want  to  skeer  her  do  we." 

"Hub  uh" 
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THE  TEST:  Living  in  the  Shadow 

of  Huntington's  Disease 

by  Jean  Barema  •  Paper,  $14.95 

The  Test  is  a  the  five  years  Jean 

Barema  spent  in  anguish  over  the  decision 
to  take  the  test  that  reveals  whether  he  is 
carrying  the  gene  for  Huntington's  disease. 
It  is  both  a  suspense  story  and  a  vivid 
portrayal  of  the  havoc  this  affliction  causes 
the  families  it  strikes. 
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With  the  Beatles 

by  Lewis  H.  Lapham  •  Paper,  $12.95 

This  sharp,  wry  look  back  by  former  Harper's 
editor  in  chief  Lewis  H.  Lapham  at  his  time  in- 
side the  Beatles'  compound  in  Rishikesh,  India, 
illuminates  the  paradoxes  of  the  1  960s. 
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30  Satires 

by  Lewis  H.  Lapham  •  Cloth,  $23.95 

Known  for  his  political  essays,  Lewis  Lapham 
is  a  satirist  who  belongs  in  the  company  of 
Ambrose  Bierce,  H.  L.  Mencken  and  Mark 
Twain.  This  first  assemblage  of  Lapham's 
satires  presents  thirty  pieces  that  hold  their  cur- 
rency and  humor  against  the  tide  of  social  and 
political  change  that  has  engulfed  American 
society  over  the  last  twenty  years. 


Architecture  of  Authority 
essay  by  John  R.  MacArthur, 
Richard  Ross  (photographs  and 
afterword)  Hardcover,  $40.00 

For  several  years  Richard  Ross  has  been 

taking  unsettling,  thought-provoking 

pictures  of  architectural  spaces  that 

exert  power  over  the  individuals  in 

them.  From  a  Montessori  preschool  to 

churches,  mosques,  and  diverse  civic 

spaces,  these  images  build  to  ever 

harsher  manifestations  of  authority:  an 

interrogation  room  at  Guantanamo,  segregation  cells  at  Abu  Ghraib, 

and  finally,  a  capital-punishment  death  chamber. 


Pretensions  to  Empire 

by  Lewis  H.  Lapham  •  Cloth,  $2* 

America's  preeminent  political  essayis 
writes  about  the  perversion  of  America'! 
democratic  legacy  under  George  W.  Bl 
makes  a  compelling  case  for  impeachn 


AN  AMERICAN  ALBUM:  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years 
Harper's  Magazine 
Cloth,  $25.00 

Harper's  Magazine  celebrated  its 
sesquicentennial  in  2000  by  publishing 
An  American  Album — a  71  2-page,  richly 
illustrated  volume  of  the  best  writing  from 
the  magazine's  pages. 
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EW  BOOKS 

ohn  Leonard 


>iompared  with  Victor  Serge, 
Arthur  Koestler  was  a  dilet- 
^tante.  Koestler  you'll  recall  as 
-lungarian-born  Zionist  firebrand, 
srcover  Comintern  agent,  cold 
ipr,  and  predatory  priapus  who 
ished  four  autobiographies  and 
a  dozen  novels  before  ending  up  as 
)moter  of  paranormal  science  and 
cide.  On  a  twentieth-century  grid 
rould  seem  the  ultimate  waffle, 
.  score  marks  from  Hitler  and  Sta- 
o  prove  it.  Yet  Serge  turns  out  to 
lore  thrilling.  Born  "by  chance" 
elgium  in  1890,  home-schooled 
is  anti-tsarist  parents  in  the  "heady 
itions  of  the  Russian  revolutionary 


intelligentsia,"  he  grew  up  from 
a  militant  young  socialist  in 
Brussels  to  an  anarchist  and 
jailbird  in  Paris  to  an  insurrec- 
tionary in  Barcelona  to  a  vol- 
unteer Bolshevik  fresh  to  the 
Finland  Station  in  1919.  Until 
1923  he  was  a  journalist  and 
Comintern  agent  in  Germany, 
after  which  he  hid  out  in  Vi- 
enna with  Antonio  Gramsci, 
returned  to  Russia  to  join  Leon 
Trotsky's  Left  Opposition,  got 
himself  expelled  from  the  par- 
ty in  1928,  arrested  in  1933, 
and  deported  to  the  Urals, 
where  his  wife  went  insane.  In- 
ternational protests  by  the  likes 
of  Andre  Gide  achieved  his  re- 
lease in  1936.  In  Paris  he 
worked  as  a  wage-slave  proof- 
reader in  the  print  shops  of  the 
socialist  newspapers  that  re- 
fused to  publish  his  eyewitness 
accounts  of  the  Revolution's 
betrayal.  The  fall  of  France  to 
the  Nazis  sent 
him  on  the  lam 
again,  this  time  by 
refugee  ship  to  Mexi- 
co, where,"  besides 
writing  histories,  nov- 
els, a  memoir,  and  a 
manuscript  on  pre- 
Columbian  archaeolo- 
gy, he  also  studied  psychoanalysis. 

Serge  died  in  1947,  a  year  after  fin- 
ishing THE  UNFORGIVING  YEARS 
(New  York  Review  Books,  $15.95), 
which  remained  unpublished  until 
1971  in  France  and  has  now  at  last 
been  translated  into  electric  English  by 
the  indefatigable  Richard  Greeman, 
secretary  of  the  International  Victor 
Serge  Foundation.  It's  a  seething,  hal- 
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lucinatory  novel,  more  like  something 
by  Andrei  Bely  from  the  silver  age  of 
Russian  symbolism  than  Andre  Mal- 
raux's  chilly  cerebrations,  Ignazio 
Silone's  soul-shrivings,  or  Serge's  own 
autoanalytic  The  Case  of  Comrade  Tu- 
layev.  Like  Tulayev  (and  Koestler' s 
Darkness  at  Noon),  its  precipitating  cri- 
sis is  the  arrest  and  show  trials  of  the  old 
Bolsheviks.  For  Serge's  characters — 
most  of  them  Soviet  agents  before, 
during,  and  after  the  war  in  Paris, 
Leningrad,  or  Berlin,  in  Kazakhstan 
or  Mexico — the  Bolshevik  confessions 
are  unbelievable.  But  the  Revolution 
is  their  only  weather.  Variously,  they'll 
go  on  as  before,  ideologues  and  au- 
tomatons; or  submerge  themselves  in 
silent,  anguished  doubts  and  "lucid 
somnolence"  while  outwardly  obedi- 
ent; or  secede  from  politics  entirely, 
hoping  not  to  be  pursued  and  pun- 
ished. On  the  one  hand,  "secrets,  ci- 
phers, stratagems,  silence,  masks."  On 
the  other,  despair,  abomination,  com- 
plicity, nemesis,  denial,  "pure  mad- 
ness," "the  Tower  of  the  Savior  and 
the  Tower  of  the  Dog." 

Although  tokens  of  the  historical 
and  material  world  abound,  from  Tam- 
burlaine  and  Schopenhauer  to  the 
Bronze  Horseman  and  the  Paris  Com- 
mune, Hegelian  dialectic  and  class 
struggle  can't  compete  with  the  sym- 
bolic demons  of  schizophrenia,  para- 
noia, and  Thanatos;  Freud  trumps 
Marx.  Serge's  secret  agents,  each  of 
them  a  "fugitive  from  persecution 
whose  papers  were  lost 
somewhere  between  a 
lake  of  blood  and  a  pe- 
nal colony,"  end  up  in 
the  Mexican  desert 
like  so  many  "mari- 
onettes and  fossils," 
looked  down  upon  by 
death's-he  id  al 
by  gods  of  silence,  by  stone  skulls 
with  geometric  eyes. 

^W  "Thich  looks  more  o:  I      like 
\J\  I   the  inside  of  Pi 

T   T     and  •' 
umeofjohn  P                  ■  leisure!,  and 
magisterial  bi< 
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eleven  yens  for  Richardson  to  get  from 
Cubism  to  the  Ballets  Russes,  from  Les 
Demoiselles  d' Avignon  to  La  Danse.  I'll 
not  be  so  churlish  as  to  say  I'm  disap- 
pointed. The  portraits  here,  written  in 
lime  juice  and  acid,  of  Diaghilev  and 
Massine,  of  Cocteau  and  Aragon,  of 
Gertrude  Stem  and  Clive  Bell,  are  a 
wicked  delight.  The  walk-on  parts  foi 
Stravinsky  and  Coco  Chanel  deserve  a 
theater  of  their  own.  Picasso  the  "vol- 
umetric" sculptor  is  almost  as  com- 
pelling as  Picasso  the  acr<  ibat  and  clown. 
But  a  little  Olga  goes  a  long  way  in  her 
White  Russian  tutu.  And  the  Pablo  ot 
neoclassicism  is  a  lot  less  interesting 
than  the  Pablo  ot  blind  musicians  and 
mannerist  Madonnas.  Leaving  behind 
bohemian  friends  like  Max  Jacob,  he 
likes  money  and  the  south  of  France 
too  much;  among  the  bathers  on  the 
beach,  he  is  too  creaturely  comfortable. 
Still,  this  is  a  biography  that  will  rank 
with  Painter's  on  Proust  and  Ellmann's 
on  Joyce.  It  isn't  Richardson's  fault  that 
we  have  already  heard  enough  about 
c  Jerald  and  Sara  Murphy  and  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  and  too  much  about  Misia 
Sen  and  Andre  Breton;  and  that  the  in- 
fighting of  a  ballet  company  quickly 
palls.  Nor  can  any  biographer  be  blamed 
for  a  falling  away  from  those  brilliant 
early  days  of  Oedipal  drama  and 
Barcelona  anarchism,  of  Roman 
Catholic  churches  and  Moorish  gar- 
dens, ot  El  Grec<  >  in  the  head  and  C  n  >ya 
in  the  heart  and  opium  and  theft,  into 
tedious  celebrity-spotting.  Richardson 
has  old  haunts  to  visit, 
and  old  bones  to  rattle, 
and  other  scholars  to  re- 
pr<  ive.  We  hear  tell  ot  Pi- 
casso's sadistic  side  and 
b<  iurge< us  streak,  his  debt 
to  Ovid  and  his  habit  of 
"appropriation,"  his  tear 
ot  loneliness  and  insani- 
ty, his  addiction  to 
whorehouses,  his  cult  ot 
the  Marquis  de  Sade,  his 
lifelong  grief  at  the  death 
of  his  younger  sister,  his 
never  learning  to  drive,  the  tact  that 
"Tipperary"  was  one  ot  the  tew  tunes  he 
could  really  hum,  his  shamanism,  his 
white  silk  pajamas,  and  his  famous  joke 
that  "he  had  an  eve  at  the  end  of  his  pe- 
nis." While  we  are  waiting  for  Dora 
Maar,  we  will  spend  enough  quality 
time  among  hulls,  harlequins,  centaurs, 


contortionists,  vaginas,  and  guitars  to 
appreciate  the  Minotaur's  "atavistic 
Mediterraneanism"  an  art  "inher- 
ently Spanish  in  its  darkness  and  in- 
tensity, its  savagery,  paradox,  and 
irony."  He  will  go  on  making  this  art 
and  making  love  as  though  they  were 
the  same  thing,  as  tor  him  they  were: 
metaphors  tor  each  other;  the  teasing 
and  torture  ot  women  and  of  forms;  a 
new  mistress  and  a  new  style;  al- 
chemist, chameleon,  exorcist,  canni- 
bal, sponge.  "The  cat  eats  the  bud,"  he 
once  told  Malraux;  "Picasso  eats  the 
cat;  painting  eats  Picasso."  And 
Richardson  devours  all  of  them. 

Helen  Vendler  has  entirely  con- 
sumed William  Butler  Yeats. 
But  OUR  SECRET   DISCI- 
PLINE: YEATS  AND  LYRIC  FORM 

(Harvard,  $35)  is  criticism,  not  biogra- 
phy or  journalism.  Which  is  to  say  that 
Vendler,  A.  Kingsley  Porter  Universi- 
ty Professor  at  Harvard,  hasn't  set  her- 
self down  to  explain  the  poet's  motives, 
explicate  his  meanings,  summarize  his 
themes,  or  argue  with  him  either:  "Po- 
ems," she  says,  "are  hypothetical  sites  of 
speculation,  not  position  papers.  They 
do  not  exist  on  the  same  plane  as  actual 
lite;  they  are  not  votes,  they  are  not  ut- 
tered from  a  podium  or  a  pulpit,  they  are 
not  essays.  They  are  products  of  rever- 
ie." What  interests  her  is  prosody,  sty- 
list ics,  and  technical  expertise:  "Form 
is  the  necessary  and  skilled  embodi- 
ment of  the  poet's  moral  urgency,  the 
poet's  method  of  self- 
revelation,"  what  Yeats 
himself  called  "that  stem 
colour  and  that  delicate 
line/That  are  our  secret 
discipline  . . ." 

But  there  is  a  huge 
however.  Vendler  also 
knows  everything  else,  all 
that  othet  stuff  about 
Greek  and  Christian 
mythologies,  medieval 
history,  Renaissance  art, 
imperial  politics,  and 
Celtic  whimsy.  Yes,  sure:  "To  me,  the 
formal  shapes  of  a  temporal  art — as  they 
appear,  gather  force,  evolve  into  co- 
herence and  climax,  and  round  them- 
selves into  completion — are  beautiful 
and  revealing  to  contemplate,  and  the 
poet's  decisions  as  he  invents  and  re- 
vises and  finishes  such  shapes  deserve  in- 


ktu 


vestigation."  So  herprinc  ipa] 
fiercely  pursued,  is  to  chase  d< 
net ,  ballad,  and  ottava  rim 
"rhythm,  syntax,  rhyme,  dictioi 
phrasing,  figuration,"  and  "rei 
flux,  and  recursion";  "inscapes,l 
chiastic"  quatrains,  and  "spati 
ented  vectors"  of  internal  form; 
copulas,  quasi -Petrarchan 
trimeter  march-rhythms,  "sod 
as."  md  "exclamatory  modes 
songs"  and  "mastet-tropes."  N 
less,  she  can't  help  but  explain  i 
passing  that  Yeats  borrowed  hisl 
la  tor  the  sublime  ("terrible  b 
from  William  Blake  ("tearful 
try").  That  he  was  respectful  i 
er  191 6"  of  "the  wearing  of  the 
even  though  he  hated  green  a 
litical  symbol  so  much  that  he 
it  as  a  color  for  the  binding  ot  his] 
That  he'd  actually  only  seen  t 
saics  referred  to  in  "Sailing  to 
tium"  in  Ravenna,  Italy.  That  d 
are  the  symbols  of  resurrection 
man  sarcophagi,  and  that  PI 
shows  up  in  both  Byzantium  poi 
the  greater  glory  of  Neoplat 
Moreover,  how  many  of  us  kne 
John  Donne's  upright  shroud 
death- image  on  the  St.  Paul's  mj 
ial  probably  inspired  the  "col 
corpse"  in  "Byzantium"? 

In  other  words,  as  she  leads 
the  hand  through  some  of  the 
known  poems  in  the  English  lani 
we  discover  how  little  we  knew 
them  after  all,  and  how  hard  th 
worked  to  make  them  sound 
evitahle.  Our  Secret  Discipline 
much  an  intellectual  feast  that  I  i 
most  reluctant  to  mention  a  cou 
other  books  of  criticism  otherwise 
thy  but,  by  comparison,  thin  i 
shank.  In  BAMBOO:  ESSAYS 
CRITICISM  (Bloomsbury,  $22.95 
novelist  William  Boyd  thinks  out 
about  people,  places,  art,  film,  te . 
sion,  and  fellow  writers  ranging  ill 
Toni  Morrison  and  Milan  Kunde  to 
Rousseau  and  Chekhov.  In  TURN» 
BACK  THE  CLOCK:  HOT  WARS M 
MLDIA  POPULISM  (Harcourt,  $  I 
the  semiotician  Umberto  Eco  sub  tj 
anti-Semitism,  Harry  Potter,  int  i- 
gent  design,  the  Middle  East,  T/tf>| 
Vinci  Code,  and  many  othet  headat^ 
to  his  usual  perverse  spin  cycle,  e 
even  wonders  whether  he'd  wan  o 
live  forever,  as  it  he  had  a  choice.  ■ 
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IONG  THE  REVIEWERS 

Updike  and  the  book-review  bugaboo 

Vyatt  Mason 


t 


d  in  this  essay: 

insiderations ,  by  John  Updike.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  703  pages.  $40. 


ately,  manifestos  on  the  matter 
of  book  reviewing  seem  to  be 
^cropping  up  all  over.  "The  pab- 
that  passes  for  most  reviews  is  an 
C  to  the  intelligence  of  most  read- 
wrote  Steve  Wasserman  in  the 
<nbia  Journalism  Review  this  fall, 
months  after  Cynthia  Ozick, 
iting  in  these  pages  the  decline  in 
lar  conversation  about  books,  de- 
d,  "What  is  not  happening  is  lit- 
criticism."  Nor  is  such  exaspera- 
confined  to  our  more  seasoned 
nentators.  In  the  new  literary  jour- 
+1 ,  dissatisfaction  found  a  specif- 
get,  The  New  Republic:  "Its  method 
/holly  negative  . . .  indiscriminately 
A.nd  a  2003  essay  on  reviewing 
ts  discontents  in  McSweeney's  off- 
t  The  Believer  found  editor  Heidi 
its  observing  that  "a  lot  of  books 

!  Mason  is  a  contributing  editorr  of  Harp- 
lagazine.  Hfs  last  review,  "I  Buried  a 
ist,"  appeared  in  the  October  issue. 


are  reviewed  by  people  who  don't  read 
books  unless  they're  reviewing  them." 
Differing  somewhat  in  their  ultimate 
points — some  saying  that  too  much 
criticism  is  mean-spirited  and  rude; 
others  offering  that  it's  softheaded  or 
too  content  to  mollycoddle — all  took 
pains  to  acknowledge  earlier  mani- 
festos, thereby  suggesting  the  problem 
wasn't  new.  Thus  Wasserman  quoted 
similar  assessments  of  reviewery  by  Jay 
Parini  in  1999  ("ill-considered  opin- 
ion, ludicrously  off-the-mark  praise, 
and  blame"),  Edmund  Wilson  in  1963 
("The  disappearance  of  the  Times  Sun- 
day book  section  at  the  time  of  the 
printers'  strike  only  made  us  realize  it 
had  never  existed"),  and  Elizabeth 
Hardwick  in  1959  ("Sweet,  bland  com- 
mendations fall  everywhere  upon  the 
scene;  a  universal,  if  somewhat  lobot- 
omized,  accommodation  reigns").  Jula- 
vits  cited  Orwell  in  1936  and  Wilson 
in  1944-  n+l  name-dropped  Wilson, 


too.  Apparently,  om  ■  not.  F 

enough.  Here,  then,  is  an  eve:  earliei 
excoriation,  vintage  1928,  from  Wil- 
son's "The  Critic  Who  Does  Not  Ex- 
ist": "When  one  considers  the  number 
of  reviews,  the  immense  amount  of  lit- 
erary journalism  that  is  now  being  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  one  asks  oneself 
how  it  is  possible  tor  our  reviewing  to 
remain  so  puerile." 

Yes,  very  clearly:  one  asks.  What  is 
curious,  though,  about  this  run  of  fail- 
ing grades  sent  to  generations  of  critics 
is  how  few  serious  suggestions  are  made 
for  remediation;  these  critics  of  criti- 
cism are  stern  teachers  with  high  stan- 
dards, but  it  would  seem  they  have  lit- 
tle practicable  curriculum  to  impart. 
Julavits  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  "there 
exist  many  able  reader-critics  to  write 
about  [books],  people  whose  main  qual- 
ification is  that  they  seriously  care  about 
books" — "caring"  the  policy  that  would 
ensure  "both  fairness  and  rigor  when  as- 
sessing the  success  or  failure  of  an  au- 
thor's project."  Or,  as  n+J's  editors 
maintain,  "The  moral  responsibility  is 
not  to  be  intelligent.  It's  to  think.  An 
attribute,  self-satisfied  and  fixed,  gets 
confused  with  an  action,  thinking, 
which  revalues  old  ideas  as  well  as  de- 
fends them." 

Let  us  concede  them  their  points, 
such  as  they  are,  while  not  failing  to 
note  that  the  more  functional  and  spe- 
cific traits  that  any  of  these  advocates 
would  wish  a  work  of  criticism  to  exhibit 
are  left  unqualified.  What  criticism 
might  practically  entail — what  tactics, 
what  techniques,  what  fine  tools — is 
left  unelaborated  except  in  the  most 
amorphous  (to  care,  to  think)  terms. 
And  so,  when  Zadie  Smith  tells  us,  in 
her  own  recent  8,000-word  manifesto 
on  these  matters,  "What  1  am  imagin- 
ing is,  I  hope,  a  far  more  thorough  read- 
er," what  is  one  left  to  suppose  but  that 
the  true  critic,  like  a  uniconi  or  ay 
must  reside  in  the  imagin 

If  it  were  y<  air  wish,  how*  ver,  to  try 
to  learn  what  c  ritical  :  are  snd 
thought  di 
ing  to  cultivate  you;  ! 

asareader,  wh  crit- 

ic or  a  noisy  one  ali 

ions  in  prin  ■    that  yon  i  ould 

do  fai  w<  ■  ■• 
trip  to  i  '  ■  . 
Manchi 


and  Fog,"  by  Cara  Barer.  Courtesy  the  artist  and  De  Santos  Gallery,  Houston,  Texas 
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charming,  I  should  say  the  town  is  not 
so  very;  rather,  it  is  the  sort  of  place  to 
which  one's  grandparents  might  hope  to 
retire  comfortably  it  they  had  the  means. 
There  is,  however,  an  enlivening  feature 
of  the  town  that  could  incline  you  to  a 
longer  stay:  a  simp  with  the  punny  name 
Manchester  by  the  Book.  That  it  is  an 
attractive  used-book  shop  of  the  kind  we 
see  less  and  less  makes  it  a  nice  place  to 
pass  an  hour.  That  it  has  in  a  glass  case, 
among  assorted  pricey  rarities,  scores 
lit  John  Updike's  review  copies  might  be 
cause  to  loiter. 

In  the  forty-nine  years  since  Up- 
dike's first  collection  of  poetry,  The 
Carpentered  Hen,  appeared  in  1958, 
amid  the  fifty-nine  books  that  have  fol- 
lowed— six  subsequent  poetry  collec- 
tions, five  children's  books,  one  mem- 
oir, a  play,  fifteen  collections  of  stones, 
and  twenty-two  novels — there  also 
have  been  eight  collections  of  essays. 
Although  it  is  the  novels  and  stones 
that  have  kept  Updike  a  household 
name  for  titty  years,  in  undertaking 
what  he  calls  his  "daily  exertions"  Up- 
dike has  also  been  generating  essays 
that  cover  a  hodgepodge  of  topics:  art, 
golf,  health,  fashion,  media,  America, 
and  others  still.  The  essays  alone  run  to 
nearly  rive  thousand  pages.  Of  these 
volumes,  the  six  largest  have  been  de- 
voted mostly  to  a  single  subject — 
books — three  hundred  signed  reviews 
of  which  have  appeared  in  The  New 
Yorker.  (Updike  also  wrote  dozens  ot 
unsigned  reviews  for  that  magazine's 
"Briefly  Noted"  section,  including  an 
anonymous  review  of  Nicholson  Bak- 
er's U  &  I — a  memoir  of  its  author's  in- 
fatuation with  the  hook's  eventual  re- 
viewer.) All  told,  Updike  has  published 
more  than  a  million  words  on  books. 

The  entry  points  for  those  exertions 
have  been  the  countless  paperback  pro- 
motional copies  sent  out  tor  his  con- 
sideration. Updike  has  sought  various 
strategies  tor  dealing  with  this  bounty. 
He  has,  it  is  said  around  Manchester- 
by-the-Sea,  given  review  copies  away  to 
his  church,  tor  the  hook  sale.  Others 
have  been  handed  off  to  the  wives  ot 
the  men  with  whom  he  golfs.  But  tin  >se 
c<  ipies  on  deposit  at  Manchester  by  the 
Book  were,  as  he  told  the  Boston  Globe, 
"just  collecting  dust  and  mouse  drop- 
pings" in  his  cellar  and  his  barn  before 
he  sold  them  tor  "a  fair  price." 

Thus,  you  can  sit  on  a  couch  in  the 


store  and  open  (until  it  sells,  of  course) 
Updike's  copy  of  Tom  Wolfe's  A  Man 
in  Full.  A  penciled  "ugh"  greets  the 
reader  in  the  margin  of  page  12  ad- 
joining the  line  "Inman  was  shaking 
his  head  so  hard  his  jowls  were  lagging 
behind  his  chin  and  flopping  around." 
On  the  same  page,  the  pencil  pinpoints 
the  phrase  "an  extraordinary  pound- 
ing," and  then  notes,  supra,  "cliches— 
a  semi  cliche  in  every  sentence."  Yet 
that  same  reader's  pencil,  so  peeved  so 
soon,  does  not  tail  to  fit  a  "good"  onto 
page  5  3 1  beside  a  description  ("He  sur- 
veyed the  tiny  ted  eyes  and  all  the 
mangy  faces  looking  at  him");  or,  on 
page  552,  to  tag  a  sartorial  catalogue  of 
some  length  with  a  "beautiful."  And  in 
Updike's  galley  of  Gain,  by  Richard 
Powers,  one  notes  a  ballpoint-penned 
"awful"  pinned  to  the  phrase:  "For  over 
a  century,  Clare  laid  countless  clutch- 
es of  eggs  whose  gold  only  the  niggling 
would  stoop  to  assay";  whereas,  nearby, 
a  passage  ot  reportage  earns  an  approv- 
ing "what  a  trick!,"  and  an  epigram 
soon  thereafter — "Funerals  are  for  the 
living,  to  punish  them  for  all  that 
the\  Ye  tailed  to  do  tor  the  dead" — nets 
a  tidy  "ha."  A  peppering  ot  "ha"s,  in 
fact,  in  pencil  and  various  tints  of  pen, 
season  the  once-bland  margins  of  many 
of  Updike's  uncorrected  proofs;  Nor- 
man Rush's  Mortals,  say,  in  which 
its  700-plus  pages  are  stung  with  spi- 
dery tattoos — "graceless  sentence," 
"g( « id,"  "run  on,"  "good,"  "a  talky  style," 
"'angel-tits,'  cloying,"  '"worse  for  war' — 
pun!,"  "do  we  need  this?,"  "dithering," 
"is  this  too  blunt  or  excellent.?" — not  to 
say  corrections,  even  to  the  novel's  fi- 
nal page,  where  a  forgotten  "in"  has 
been  planted  with  a  caret. 

To  peruse  copies  of  books  that  Up- 
dike read  with  the  intention  ot 
reviewing — including  Michael  On- 
daatje's  Am/'::  Ghost;  Alice  Munro's 
Selected  Stories;  Margaret  Atwood's  The 
Blind  Assassin;  Barry  Hannah's  Geron- 
imi  i  Rex;  and  many  others — is  to  meet 
a  reader  who,  in  a  most  inarguable 
way,  is  a  picture  of  thoroughness.  The 
margins  run  with  comments,  even  in 
appendices,  even  by  footnotes.  "1  read 
slower  than  I  write,"  Updike  wrote, 
rather  amazingly,  in  1975,  suggesting 
i  hat  these  annotative  efforts  represent 
a  substantial  investment  of  time.  If 
criticism  is,  as  Terry  Eagleton  has  said, 
a  way  of  "looking  at  meaning  not  as  an 


i  i  bin  as  a  practice,"  thei 
see  in  Updike's  review  copies 
ble,  rudimentary  motions  of 
tice    As  .  iften  as  not,  his  m 
may  be  seen  doing  one  of  the 
mediate  jobs  of  criticism,  wh 
distinguish,  however  arbitral 
things  from  bad.  And  yet,  in 
Updike  may  be  spied  underi 
more  considered  task:  that  of 
gation.  The  form  of  punctuat 
predominates  in  his  margin 
question  mark.  What  one  is 
to  is  a  patient  reader's  private 
sat  ion  with  a  book. 


I 


A  monkey,  of  course,  ca: 
marginal  marks;  the  po 
ture  reads  slower  than 
too.  It  is  what  these  jottings  ai 
bings  add  up  to  that  matters.  Th 
of  criticism  that  have  poured  fn 
dike  are,  as  he  writes  in  the  pi 
Due  Considerations,  his  latest 
tion  of  essays  and  his  sixtieth  bo 
"end-products  of  an  adolescent 
ing  to  become  a  professional  wr 
at  least  to  enter  in  some  guise  i 
mass  of  printed  material  tha 
above  the  middle-browed  midd 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  centu 
vast  cloud  gently  raining  ink." 
Some  readers,  however,  have 
suspicious  ot  Updike  the  rainm; 
dismissing  out  of  hand  the  posi 
that  quality  could  obtain  in  the 
such  unlikely  quantity.  Updike 
ductivity,  particularly  the  unevei 
his  fictional  output  as  time  wears 
Seek  My  Face  no  Of  the  Farm;  ViUty 
Couples;  Terrorist  no  Rabbit 
courts  doubt  over  his  powers  oi 
crimination.  Consider  the  foil 
sonnet  of  Updike's,  published  i 
first  issue  of  The  Oxford  America 
composed  on  the  eve  of  Valen 
Day,  1989: 

Though  most  of  them  aren't  mil' 

write  about — 
mere  squibs  and  nubs,  like  halt-sm  edj 

pale  cigars, 
the  tint  and  stink  recalling  Tuesjl 

meal, 
the  texture  loose  and  soon  dissolv  - 

this  one, 
struck  off  in  solitude  one  afternooil 
(that  prairie  stretch  before  the  late  J 

fails) 
with  no  distinct  sensation,  sweeB 

pained, 
of  special  inspiration  or  release, 


a  masterpiece:  a  flawless  coil, 
;n,  in  the  bowl,  as  if  a  potter 
Drked  in  this  most  frail,  least 
ful  clay 

himself  to  shape  a  topaz  vase. 
1  perfection,  not  seashell  nor 
:,  how  can  I  keep  you?  With  this 
n. 


ndera  defines  kitsch  as  "the 
denial  of  shit,"  and  we  might 
led  to  worry  over  Updike's 
e  acceptance  of  same.  Read- 
poem,  "The  Beautiful  Bowel 
nt,"  one  wants  very  much  to 
hat  with  each  artistic  choice — 
en  parenthetical  shift  into  the 
lously  pastoral  "prairie  stretch"; 
ning  of  "release"  with  "master- 
;he  pun  in  "as  if  a  potter";  the 
couplet's  "O"  through  which 
n's  final  feet  run — Updike  him- 
:ased  a  roar  of  compositional 
r.  One  is  not,  however,  so  sure. 
|  unusual  talent  for  what  he 
the  "lyric  glimpse"  can  draw  the 
use  beam  of  his  attention  too 
to  the  illumination  of  mean- 
I  detail,  to  the  making  of  one  too 
|  ttempts,  as  he  said  in  1965,  "to 
i  he  flux  of  life  into  the  icy  per- 
I'ce  of  print."  When  David  Rem- 
smisses,  fairly,  those  who  dismiss 
le  as  "a  preternaturally  skillful 
!  }f  surfaces,"  one  shouldn't  ignore 
idence  that  Updike  is  unfailing- 
rtist  of  the  visible,  an  adherent  to 
m  Carlos  Williams's  injunction, 
eas  but  in  things."  That  Updike 
hard-pressed  to  discriminate,  at 
between  the  telling  thing  and 
dling  of  everything  suggests  a 
;th  that  becomes  a  weakness, 
vertheless,  it  is  that  very  sensi- 
to  surface  that  makes  Updike  such 
.tive  critic.  If  there  is  seemingly  no 
o  the  number  of  goosebumps  that 
ce  can  catalogue  in  the  areolar 
tat  rings  a  raspberryate  nipple,  he 
es  far  more  stringent  limits  when 
ing  the  fruits  of  the  imagination 
Dther  artist.  Updike  has  called 
:ianity  "my  curious  hobby,"  and  it 
that  its  teachings  inform  the  do- 
3thers  prescription  that  guides  his 
as  a  reviewer.  In  Picked-up  Pieces 
),  Updike's  second  collection  of 
,  he  lists  his  rules  for  reviewing: 
.  Try  to  understand  what  the  author 
les  to  do,  and  do  not  blame  him  for 
achieving  what  he  did  not  attempt. 


2.  Give  enough  direct  quotation — 
at  least  one  extended  passage — of  the 
book's  prose  so  the  review's  reader  can 
form  his  own  impression,  can  get  his 
own  taste. 

3.  Confirm  your  description  of  the 
book  with  quotation  from  the  book,  if 
only  phrase-long,  rather  than  proceed- 
ing by  fuzzy  precis . 

4-  Go  easy  on  plot  summary,  and  do 
not  give  away  the  ending 

5.  If  the  book  is  judged  deficient, 
cite  a  successful  example  along  the  same 
lines,  from  the  author's  oeuvre  or  else- 
where. Try  to  understand  the  failure. 
Sure  it's  his  and  not  yours? 

All  better  literary  criticism  tends  to 
abide  by  these  rules  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Dale  Peck  was  ultimately  easy 
to  discredit  as  a  voice  of  critical  dis- 
cernment not  because  of  the  severity 
of  his  pronouncements  (his  dismissals 
of  Nabokov,  Joyce,  Faulkner,  et  al.) 
or  even  his  showboating  rudeness; 
rather,  he  courted  his  own  dismissal 
through  his  increasing  disinterest  in 
crafting  arguments  that  would  plausi- 
bly substantiate,  through  textual  evi- 
dence, his  condemnations.  Critical  au- 
thority can  only  be  earned,  and 
Updike's  rules  represent  the  very  min- 
imum, practical,  practicable  means  by 
which  one  can  go  about  building  au- 
thority: with  direct  and  responsible  re- 
course to  the  books  themselves. 


4fcT?as 


^asier  said  than  done,"  Updike 
wrote  of  actually  adhering  to 
lis  own  rules.  Indeed,  his  ear- 
liest attempts  at  reviewing  did  not  show 
especial  promise.  Like  many  young  nov- 
elists who  turn  to  the  practice  as  a 
means  of  keeping  themselves  afloat 
while  building  a  reputation,  Updike 
initially  leaned  too  heavily  on  a  ten- 
dency as  necessary  to  fiction  as  it  is  net- 
tlesome  in  criticism — an  overweening 
subjectivity.  Here  are  how  two  of  his 
early  reviews  from  1960  begin: 

On  a  British-owned  island  in  the 
West  Indies  recently,  I  read  through 
an  anthology  of  "schoolboy"  stories — 
a  genre  special  to  the  English,  who 
take  their  schoolboys  with  a  singularly 
high  seriousness. 

When  I  had  finished  reading  this  big 
book,  I  closed  it,  and  looked  at  the  back, 
and  my  tired  eyes,  without  my  willing  it, 
went  out  of  focus,  placing,  to  the  right 
of  Aiken's  face  and  slightly  lower,  a  dim- 
mer duplicate. 


To  read  a  review  that  begins  in  - 
first  person  singular  is  like  watching 
someone  propose  a  toast  to  himself  at 
a  party  thrown  for  another  man.  Here, 
though,  what  grates  isn't  even  so  much 
the  presence  of  the  reviewer's  "I"  as 
the  prosaic  details  relating  to  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  he  read  the  books. 
Updike  still  does,  now  and  again,  be- 
gin a  review  in  the  first  person,  but  he 
does  not  include  details  as  banal  and 
self-infatuated  as  those  above.  What 
seems  clearest  in  these  fledgling  efforts 
is  that  Updike  had  yet  to  distinguish 
between  the  novelistic  practice  and 
the  critical  one:  he  was  willing  to  in- 
clude details  (the  Indies;  the  closing  of 
the  book)  that  said  too  much  about 
Updike  and  not  enough  about  the 
book  under  review. 

Quickly,  though,  Updike  distanced 
himself  from  this  kind  of  easy  solip- 
sism. Scruple  was  substituted,  and  thor- 
oughness maintained.  His  careful  read- 
ing would  serve  the  making  of  clear 
aesthetic  points.  From  a  review  of  Fran- 
ny  and  Zooey,  in  1961,  in  The  New 
York  Times  Book  Review. 

The  more  Salinger  writes  about  them, 
the  more  the  seven  Glass  children  melt 
indistinguishably  together  in  an  im- 
possible radiance  of  personal  beauty 
and  intelligence.  Franny  is  described 
thus:  "Her  skin  was  lovely,  and  her  fea- 
tures were  delicate  and  most  distinc- 
tive. Her  eyes  were  very  nearly  the  same 
quite  astonishing  shade  of  blue  as 
Zooey 's,  but  were  set  farther  apart,  as  a 
sister's  eyes  no  doubt  should  be — "  Of 
Zooey,  we  are  assured  he  has  a  "some- 
what preposterous  ability  to  quote,  in- 
stantaneously and,  usually,  verbatim, 
almost  anything  he  had  ever  read,  or 
even  listened  to,  with  genuine  inter- 
est." The  purpose  of  such  sentences  is 
surely  not  to  particularize  imaginary 
people  but  to  instill  in  the  reader  a 
mood  of  blind  worship,  tinged  by  an 
envy  that  the  author  encourages  with  a 
patent  leer  of  indulgence. 

Without  coyness,  Updike  renders  a 

stern  judgment  based  on  t<  !1 

tation.  He  build:-  toward  ' 

in  plain  sight,  e 

ity  that  is  has'   loi  i  >noi 

a  plausible  tan  caring 

about  book  ich  Heidi  Jula- 

vits  desi    ib 

ment  f<  >r  a  1 

be  seen  i. 
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job.  The  job  in  this  case  demanded 
that  he  point  out  flaws  in  the  work  of 
a  fellow  fiction  writer  and  corn 'borate 
those  points  with  evidence. 

Although  some  readers  are  uneasy, 
a  prion,  with  negativity,  Salinger's  rep- 
utation has  weathered  Updike's  high- 
profile  critique  tor  a  very  simple  reason: 
a  text  is  not  exhausted  by  a  work  of 
criticism,  only  informed  by  it.  We  leave 
Updike's  review  thinking  not  about 
negativity,  nor  about  Updike,  but 
thinking,  as  good  criticism  makes  us, 
about  a  writer's  choices.  That  we  ulti- 
mately do  or  do  not  agree  with  Up- 
dike's assessment  is  of  no  importance. 
That  the  assessment  is  clear  and  well- 
founded  allows  us  to  engage  a  point 
of  view  with  which  we  can  also,  if  we 
are  so  disposed,  argue  privately. 


*W 


"That  can  one  say,  critically, 
about  a  critic  without  seem 
ing  hypercritical?"  asked 
Updike  in  his  assessment  of  Cyril  Con- 
nolly. Of  Updike,  one  can  say  that  he 
is  no  Cyril  Connolly.  He  rarely  goes 
curmudgeon.  Most  books  find  him  in  an 
equanimous  mood  tending  to  curiosity: 
How  is  this  made?  Why  does  it  work? 
Why  did  it  fall  apart?  There  are,  how- 
ever, instances  in  which  his  poise  is 
most  regularly  tested.  In  recent  reviews 
of  American  fiction,  one  senses  a  certain 
uneasiness.  Updike  says  as  much  in  his 
preface  to  Due  Considerations:  "As  I 
passed  the  sixty-two  book  reviews  in 
this  collection  under  my  eyes  again, 
I  wondered  if  their  customary  geniali- 
ty . .  .didn't  somewhat  sour  when  faced 
with  a  novel  by  a  fellow-countryman." 
Indeed,  in  his  reviews  thereof- — of  Don 
DeLillo's  Cosmopolis  ("a  reader  under- 
taking a  novel  grants  the  writer  a  gen- 
erous initial  draft  of  suspended  disbelief. 
DeLillo  spends  this  advance  payment  as 
recklessly  as  his  hero  overinvests  in 
loans  against  the  yen"),  Norman  Rush's 
Mortals  ("It  is  annoying,  one  could  say, 
that  a  novel  demonstrating  so  acute, 
well  stocked,  and  witty  a  sensibility  is 
such  a  trial  to  read . . .  the  story  feels  im- 
peded by  a  joyless  exactitude"),  Denis 
Johnson's  The  Name  uj  the  World 
("Denis  Johnson's  radioactive  wine 
holds  up  best  in  small  bottles,  before 
the  decay  of  rhetoric  sets  in") — Updike 
does  take  issue  with  die  means  by  which 
these  novelists  establish  a  believable 
world  through  prose. 


Whether  writers  or  not,  readers  will 
often  prove  more  responsive  to  certain 
effects  than  to  others,  those  that  in 
some  way  speak  to  them  directly. 
("What  else  have  \  <  >u  underlined?"  asks 
one  character  looking  at  the  margina- 
lia in  the  book  of  another  in  Philip 
Roth's  Zuckermcm  Unbound.  "Wh.it 
everybody  underlines,"  she  says.  "Every- 
thing that  says  'me.'")  Not  surprising 
ly,  Updike  isn't  immune  to  appreciat- 
ing writing  that  mirrors  his  own 
aesthetic  (in  his  marginalia  to  a  book 
about  W.  H.  Auden,  adjoining  the 
words,  '"without  body,  parts  or  pas- 
sions,'" Updike,  inveterate  alliter- 
atophile,  pencils,  "lovely  phrase").  The 
question,  though,  in  criticism,  is 
whether  local  responses  are  fitted  into 
a  case  for  or  against  a  book  that  of- 
fers more  than  subjective  aesthetic 
appreciation — more  than  what  Terry 
Eagleton  terms  a  "waffling  belletnsm,  a 
sort  of  linguistic  equivalent  to  wine 
tasting."  Despite  Updike's  suspicion 
that  he  is  too  hard  on  his  American 
confreres,  he  is  far  more  supportive  of 
difference  than  he  is  intolerant.  Even 
his  review  of  Tom  Wolfe's  A  Man  in 
Full,  famous  for  the  assertion  that  the 
book  was  "not  literature,"  is,  in  the 
main,  a  record  of  that  novel's  capacity 
to  entertain  and  stimulate,  albeit  with 
the  argumentative  point  that  Wolfe 
does  not  possess  the  full  complement  of 
writerly  gifts  that  would  make  him  the 
great  artist  he  has  trumpeted  himself 
as — a  fair  critical  parry  to  the  novelist's 
thrusting  manifestos  of  the  past,  such  as 
"Stalking  the  Billion-Footed  Beast," 
which  ran  in  Harper's.  The  arguments 
Updike  makes  against  particular  works 
of  fiction  grant  a  reader  his  own  mind: 
one  feels  encouraged  to  read  the  books 
and  form  independent  opinions. 

Except,  perhaps,  when  one  encoun- 
ters Updike's  reviews  of  non-fiction. 
"Writing  criticism  is  to  writing  fiction 
and  poetry  as  hugging  the  shore  is  to 
sailing  in  the  open  sea,"  wrote  Updike 
in  an  earlier  collection.  Whereas  fic- 
tion, in  Updike's  analogy,  charts  a 
course  for  deep,  open,  and  often  un- 
charted (and  to  Updike  the  novelist, 
exciting)  waters,  criticism  hugs  the  shore 
of  a  discovered  country.  When  that 
country  is  fictional,  the  fiction  writer  in 
him  generally  delights  in  a  writer's  will- 
ingness to  explore  a  dangerous  un- 
known. But  Updike  seems  to  hold  non- 


fiction  narratives — cultural 
particular-  to  a  stricter  cri 
dard:  when  the  country  expl 
tual,  Updike  shows  little  f< 
for  cartographers  who,  in  his 
tell  north  from  south.  In  D 
.mi ins,  |ed  Perl's  New  Art  Ci 
rv  of  an  in  Manhattan  duri: 
mid  century,  and  David  All 
/urc.  Not  War,  a  history  of 
revolution,  meet  with  unsy 
appraisals.  Of  Allyn:  "Though 
admire  the  wealth  of  detail 
mented  anecdote  that  fuels 
narrative,  there  is  something 
leal  about  his  take  on  this,  aft 
timate  sea-change."  Of  Perl: 
trek  ...  is  .1  wearying  one."  Updi 
these  men  their  grasp  of  the 
lakes  more  time,  in  Perl's  case 
larlv,  h  >  hammer  away  at  the  i 
of  their  styles:  "While  one  wi 
mistake  Perl's  hip,  allusion-rich 
hot  air,  it  does,  in  its  schemati: 
and  eager  phrasemaking,  attain 
.ur  status." 

Naturally,  a  critic  of  non 
should  take  the  writer's  style 
ously  as  he  would  that  of  a 
writer.  And  yet,  what  is  curiou 
dike's  reviews  of  non-fiction  i 
flex  to  use  style  as  a  stick  th; 
providing  too  short  a  measuj 
book's  virtues.  Three  instan 
stylistic  tic  ("David  Allyn  lik 
image  of  running  out  of  steam  tj 
to  use  it  at  least  three  times" 
evidence  enough,  such  that  wh 
dike  allows  himself  a  dozen  ex; 
of  Perl's  tendency  to  coin  coml 
adjectives,  one  wonders  to  whs 
For  to  level  at  an  art  critic  the  L| 
scrutiny  that  might  prove  he  is  n| 
Bellow  may  not  be  the  best  use  (j 
dike's  column  inches,  or  the 
measure  of  Perl's  worth. 


This  emphasis  on  style  allpj 
general  statement  that  a)jl 
to  Updike's  writing  on  ; 
non-fiction  and  fiction:  He  is  no« 
ically  drawn,  in  his  reviews,  to  thfl 
ploration  of  bigger  questions.  "~\m 
are  neither  casual  aesthetic  riffs  4 
reviewer's  mere  'personal'  opiiil 
they  are  philosophies,"  wrote  Cyi« 
Ozick,  approvingly,  in  these  pa 
about  the  literary  criticism  of  J;i| 
Wood.  By  contrast,  one  would  r;a 
mistake  Updike's  criticism  for  ph  * 
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is  is  not  necessarily  a  weak- 
Hi:  icism,  to  adapt  a  phrase  of 
eWitith's,  is  a  broad  church,  ad- 
liliany  kinds  of  zeal.  It  is  only  to 
ilhe  occasional  myopia  of  Up- 


ton-fiction reviews  seems  an 
ji:h  of  his  strength  as  a  close 
fiction — a  sensitivity  to  style 
he  case  of  a  non-fiction  writer 
off  Est  order  of  business  is  subject 
isji  kher  than  expression,  can  de- 
ntirely  fair  assessment  of  the 
alue. 

Updike  a  critic  from  whom, 

iding  his  reviews,  one  will  learn 

Jlijhout  approaches  to  writing  on 

Where  in  the  work  of  Denis 

i  Lue,  Terry  Eagleton,  and  Frank 

J.e  there  is  an  engagement  with 

itions — theoretical,  political — 

t  in  criticism  and  the  biases  a 

jings  to  bear  on  a  text,  Updike 

I ^aged  by  such  engagements.  (In 

I  ;views  of  the  work  of  Roland 

1  Updike  showed  greatest  en- 

m  for  the  skinny  gathering  of 

onal  writings,  New  Critical 

—a  charming  book  but  perhaps 

st  representative  of  the  French 

is  enduring  worth.)  Updike  is 

lose  in  academe  would,  with  no 

lisdain,  call  an  old-fashioned  ap- 

:ive  critic,  an  aestheticist,  a  sub- 

st.  Shorn  of  the  withering  tone, 

a  very  fair  assessment  of  Updike 

tic,  one  that  is  pejorative  only  if 

allow  that  this  kind  of  criticism 

an  interest  for  the  intelligent 

.  Updike's  best  work  is  informed 

y  fiat  and  declaration  than  by 

nstration.  Rather  than  worrying 

■lid  over  the  state  of  literary  crit- 

,  he  shows  a  commitment  to  it 

gh  practice. 

e  bulk  of  Updike's  diligent  work 
gh  the  decades  also  allows  for  the 
ction  of  a  useful  truth:  such  a 
ity  of  quality  is  unusual — perhaps 
ially  in  book  reviewing.  To  write 
reviews  well,  as  Updike's  rarity 
s  clear,  is  uncommon.  That  our 
reviews  remain,  in  Wilson's  1928 
ition,  "so  puerile"  is  because  read- 
rook  well,  not  to  say  writing  about 
I,  requires  time,  diligence,  intel- 
:e.  But  it  also  demands  something 
ps  rarer  still,  at  which  few  writers 
sarily  excel — a  quality  that,  in 
mental  ways,  seems  at  odds  with 
"eative  endeavor:  an  abiding  hu- 


mility. As  Frank  Kermode  has  said  of 
the  critic's  role,  "we  shouldn't  get  above 
ourselves."  After  all,  the  critic's  job,  as 
Kennode  knows,  is  "to  serve  literature." 
Criticism  is  a  private  service  made  pub- 
lic, and  how  many  people  go  into  writ- 
ing with  the  hope  of  becoming  ser- 
vants of  the  public  good?  It  is  as  Updike 
wrote,  in  1962,  of  James  Agee's  250,000 
words  of  criticism  contributed — 


anonymously — to  Time  and  Fortun 
"Surely  a  culture  is  enhanced,  rather 
than  disgraced,  when  men  of  talent 
and  passion  undertake  anonymous  and 
secondary  tasks.  Excellence  in  the  great 
things  is  built  upon  excellence  in  the 
small."  That  is  as  close  as  Updike  has 
ever  gotten  to  a  manifesto  on  the  state 
of  book  reviewing,  and  that,  to  my 
mind,  is  just  close  enough.  m 
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their  natives.  Yet 
there  are  occasions 
when  the  sympa- 
thetic and  interest- 
ed eye,  and  conse- 
quently the  pen,  of 
a  foreigner  may 
penetrate  the  jun- 
gle of  confusing 
events  and  compli- 
cated sentiments 
with  a  clarity  of  vi- 
sion (and  subse- 
quently of  prose) 
amounting  to  some- 
thing more  than 
the  antiseptic  desi- 
deratum of  "objec- 
tivity." (After  all, 
perspective  is  a  component  of  reality.) 
Such  is  the  case  with  The  Will  to  Sur- 
vive: A  History  of  Hungary,  by  Sir  Bryan. 
Cartledge,  which  annoum 
thor's  perspective  in  his  ritl< 
words  suggi  ' 

asset  of  Hunga 

is  its  repi  nem   of  a 

bitter,  hard  ral  in  the  fa<  e 

ofcatastri  >pli 
surprising  i  i 
tive  c!    i'.' 


It  is  no  easier  to  write  the  history  of 
a  small  country  than  that  of  a  large 
one — especially  when  the  language 
of  a  country  is  peculiar,  and  when  its 
history  is  riven  by  endless  internecine 
struggles.  Thus  the  best  histories  of  any 
country  are  almost  always  written  by 

John  Lukacs  is  the  author  of  many  books, 
including  George  Kennan:  A  Study  of 
Character.  Hi's  essay  "When  Democracy 
Goes  Wrong"  appeared  in  the  April  2005 
issue  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
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intellectual  creativity  and  an  unex- 
pected capacity  for  recovery — have 
almost  always  made  their  appearance 
after  the  survival  of  somber  tragedies, 
within  a  tew  decades  after  the  fail- 
ure of  national  uprisings  and  politi- 
cal revolutions. 

Cartledge,  a  former  British  ambas- 
sador to  Hungary,  is  the  latest  example 
of  an  odd  conjunction  of  Hungari- 
an-British relations  through  the  cen- 
turies, a  conjunction  that  obtains  de- 
spite the  great  differences  of  geography, 
fortune,  and  national  character  that 
separate  the  two  peoples.  Anglophilia, 
on  the  one  hand,  has  long  marked  the 
inclinations  of  a  certain  class  of  Hun- 
garians; on  the  other,  there  have  al- 
ways been  a  few  Englishmen  who  have 
expressed  notable  sympathies  with  and 
interests  in  Hungary,  writing  remarkable 
books  about  that  country  and  some  <  »f 
its  people.  An  Oxford  historian,  C.  A. 
Macartney,  wrote  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  detailed  and  minute  political  his- 
tory of  Hungary  between  the  two  world 
wars  and  during  the  second  one,  a  his- 
tory that  includes  more  details  than  are 
known  even  by  native  Hungarian  his- 
torians, a  remarkable  achievement.  Yet 
Macartney's  work  has  two  shortcom- 
ings. One  is  his  arguable  political  and 
ideological  inclinations,  apparent  in  his 
occasional  and  strange  approbation  of 
certain  right-wing  demagogues.  The 
other  is  his  overemphasis  on  Hungari- 
an politics,  about  which  his  knowledge 
is  near-encyclopedic.  Cartledge's  Will  to 
Survive  is  broader — and  deeper. 

The  great  Jacob  Burckhardt  once 
told  his  students  in  Basel  that  history 
has  really  no  method  of  its  own.  But,  he 
added,  "You  must  know  how  to  read." 
Bryan  Cartledge  knows  how  to  read. 
Here  is  a  professional  diplomat  who 
spent  less  than  four  years  in  a  country, 
who  has  no  personal  ties  with  it,  but 
whose  interest  was  acute  enough  for 
him  to  learn  its  difficult  language  and 
read  volumes  and  volumes  about  mat- 
ters in  which  many  of  his  predecessors, 
especially  political  historians,  were  not 
much  interested.  In  one  place  he  writes: 
"This  necessarily  cursory  survey  of  Hun- 
gary's culture  between  the  two  world 
wars" — it  is  more  than  that — "has  con- 
centrated so  tar  on  literature  because  it 
is  primarily  in  he  literature,  and  above 
all  in  her  poetr  '"hat  Hungary's  na- 
tional identity  always  been  en- 


shrined and  expressed."  Well,  bis 
kn<"  1  lungarian  poetry  and 

prose  and  oi  Hungarian  art  is  more 
than  commendable;  it  is  exceptional. 
His  summaries  and  vignettes  include 
not  only  the  well-known  composers 
Bela  Bartok  and  Zoltan  Kodaly  but  also 
such  poets  as  Sandor  Peto'fi,  Endre  Ady, 
Attila  Jozsef,  and  Miklos  Radnoti,  who 
are  hardly  known  outside  1  lungary,  and 
such  novelists  as  Zsigmond  Morie:, 
Dezso  Kosztolanyi,  and  Gyula  krudy. 

Cartledge  is  not  a  medievalist,  but 
his  irvey  is.i  solid  presentation  of  I  lun- 
gary's  difficult  history  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  His  historical  judgments  are  often 
excellent.  He  questions  much  of  the 
mythology  surrounding  the  murky  ori- 
gins of  the  Magyars — such  legends  as 
their  descent  from  Attila's  Huns,  or  theii 
inspiration  by  the  Miraculous  Stag,  or 
the  blood  oath  of  seven  tribal  leaders 
who  entered  Hungary  with  their  leader 
Almos — and  proposes  an  account, 
which  he  calls  "the  probable  tnith  . . .  less 
dramatic  but  tar  from  prosaic." 

Cartledge  devotes  fully  one  halt  of 
his  substantial  volume  to  the  past  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  This  is  not  dis- 
proportionate, since,  after  all,  these 
one  hundred  and  titty  years  were 
marked  by  the  protracted,  painful  at- 
tempts of  Hungarians  ti  >  arrive  at  an  in- 
dependent state  of  their  own.  And  at 
what  cost!  For  the  independence  ot  a 
small  state — and  of  one  without  rela- 
tives or  close  friends,  situated  between 
German  and  Russian  imperial  powers, 
pressed  by  one  or  the  other — is  often 
hardly  more  than  illusory.  Perhaps 
Cartledge  attributes  a  little  too  much 
ot  the  German  and  National  Socialist 
influence  in  Hungary  between  the  wars 
to  the  Hungarian  wish  to  correct  the 
mutilation  ot  their  state  h\  the  West- 
ern Allies  in  1920.  This  is  arguable. 
But  certain  is  his  proper  and  (air  treat- 
ment ot  Hungarian  domestic  and  for- 
eign politics  and  society  ( including  the 
centuries-old  and  tar  from  simple  and 
sometimes  tragic  history — and  the  very 
unusual  circumstances — ot  Jews  in 
Hungary)-  Many  professional  histori- 
ans, including  1  tut  tt  ians,  could  learn 
from  the  judgment  i  this  former  guest 
in  their  midst. 
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n  this  year  20^  i  onditions 

and  the  presti;         i   my  native 
Hungary  are  m  .  good.  This 


in  a  tiul.ii u  holy  devolutioiB 
situation  eighteen  years  ag" 
the  states  oi  Eastern  EuropJ 
Hungary  had  earned  the  gl 
Spec  t   and   interest.  The 
from  the  Soviet  sphere 
Europe  to  a  parliamentary 
c  \  was  easy  and  civilized 
for  a  more-or-less  free  and 
i  tets  existed,  and  they  w 
promising  than  in  other  E: 
ropean  countries.  But  by  2' 
gary's  financial  and  econo: 
had  slipped  below  that  of 
em  European  countries; 
strife  in  Hungary  is  now  wi 
there  are  symptoms  of  an  in 
and  perhaps  even  political  c 

At  the  same  time,  the  H 
people  are  better  oft  than  t 
been  tor  a  very  long  time 
this  is  due  to  the  end  of  Co: 
and  to  the  subsequent  ben 
market  economy  (an  imprec 
but  let  that  go);  even  so,  th 
of  private  possessions  well 
the  end  ot  the  Communist 
another  example  of  the  nati 
tality  beneath  the  surface  of 
The  quality  of  education  (es| 
in  the  middle  schools)  remaii 
Intellectual  and  literary  and 
achievements  are  considera 
deed,  the  creators  and  consu 
the  arts  now  come  from  strat 
population  who  were  untou 
such  matters  in  the  past.  Tl 
thin  and  ephemeral  stratum 
new  rich;  there  are  still  man 
old  poor  (including  Gypsies, 
percent  of  the  population);  bu 
gary  has  already  moved  towa 
new  and  inchoate  form  of  a  c 
society  (consider  how  the 
"middle  class"  is  losing  its  m< 
in  many  parts  of  the  world)  th| 
probably  become  the  overwheg  ■■ 
social  and  political  reality  il  - 
twenty-first  century. 

Yet  Hungarians  still  complai)] 
terly,  tor  there  is  a  duality  in  thefa 
garian  mind.  Its  curious  and  ottenta 
ly  conscious  vitality  and  capacH 
survive  is  in  stark  contrast  to  the  rl  td 
ical,  sentimental,  and  often  invsil 
pessimism  that  is  the  other  mam  il 
pi  inent  of  the  national  character,  {a 
duality  runs  a  red  (and,  alas,  someaj 
blood-soaked)  thread  through  Lll 
garian  history. 
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[in  with:  there  were  not 
ungarians  to  populate  a  ho- 
>  state.  They  have  no  rela- 
ir  unique  language  is  neither 
■  Germanic,  Hellenic  nor  Ro- 
even  hundred  years  ago,  Hun- 
Des  crossed  a  magnificent  range 
:ains  into  what  at  that  time 
rgely  empty  basin.  They 
icril— well,  largely — Christian 
wEJi  and  Roman,  not  Byzantine 
Mli),  and  their  kings  established 
oaji'al  kingdom.  In  five  hundred 
otoly  had  a  few  remarkable  rulers, 
ies;|  foremost  among  them  King 
■v  »'if ,  the  founder  of  the  Hungarian 
nintjid  a  saint.  He  admonished  his 
:a!ji.ans  to  accept  other  peoples  as 
eHljuals  in  their  midst:  "A  state 
nttlwns  but  one  language  and  one 
le,  |  feeble  and  fragile."1 
flJ'arians  are  not,  and  have  not 
rery  religious.  It  is  a  national 
nat  Hungary  has  been  "a  bastion 
iestern     Christendom"     for 
•es — against  Mongols,  Tartars, 
-and  that  "Western  Christen- 
i.e.,  Europe,  always  failed  to 
:o  its  help  whenever  it  was  in- 
from  the  east.  Much  of  this  is 
intfut  the  physical  and  spiritual  con- 
lb  of  Hungary  within  that  "bas- 
il vere  seldom  edifying.  Of  course, 
ijisity  cannot  be  quantified;  it  can- 
i   measured  with  a  yardstick.2  But 
if;  a  symptom:  in  Hungary,  unlike 
d,  the  extreme  nationalists  hear- 
i  (and  still  hearken)  back  to 

George  Kennan — incognito — spent 
weeks  in  Hungary  for  the  purpose  of  a 
\atic  treatment  of  his  knees.  He  wrote  in 
'mal  letter:  "J  find  the  more  thoughtful  of 
ingarians  somewhat  subdued,  bewildered, 
ipressed  by  the  many  bitter  blows  fate 
:alt  them  over  the  centuries,  largely  in 
Tjuence  of  their  uniquely  vulnerable  geo- 
|  location  and  their  small  size-  ■  ■  ■  They 
nscious  of  having  been  able  to  make,  had 
nstances  permitted,  a  larger  contribution 
listory  had  permitted  them  to  make.  .  .  . 
respect  and  fear  the  intensity  of  their  na- 
feeling.  .  .  .  1  see,  in  other  words,  many 
adictions  in  their  character  and  their 
ament — contradictions  so  profound  that 
•rhaps  presumptuous  of  me  even  to  spec- 
ibout  them  as  I  have  in  this  letter  ...  so 
casual  and  occasional  excellence,  ail  so  lit- 
rreciated — so  poorly  used.  ..." 

'.,  admittedly  odd,  indication:  there  are 
ew  Hungarian  saints — and  all  of  them 
:n  to  be  kings  or  their  descendants — 
ared  with  the  number  of  Polish  and 
i  (formerly  Bohemian)  saints . 
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myths,  symbols,  and  habits  of  an  an- 
cient and  prehistoric  religion  of  pagan 
shamans.  (One  thousand  years  ago  St. 
Stephen  himself  had  to  fight  and  sub- 
due his  shamanic  opponent  Koppany.) 

Compromise — political  compro- 
mise— is  not  a  Hungarian  talent.  An 
important  factor  in  Hungary's  catas- 
trophes has  been  the  Hungarians' 
propensity  for  fighting  among  them- 
selves, something  that  has  so  often — 
indeed,  even  now,  in  2007 — included 
accusations  of  treason  and  questioning 
the  very  identities  of  political  oppo- 
nents. Bryan  Cartledge  cites  another 
Englishman,  Major-General  Aubrey 
Edgcumbe,  who  was  stationed  in  Hun- 
gary from  1945  to  1947:  "Hungarians 
are  on  the  whole  very  pleasant  people, 
and  in  many  respects  highly  cultured 
. .  .  efficient  and  hardworking.  .  .  .  [I]f 
they  could  think  less  about  politics 
and  their  past,  they  should  be  capable 
of  becoming  a  true  democracy."  A 
statement  as  true  today  as  it  was  sixty 
years  ago.  Or  in  1847,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago. 

In  1526  a  Turkish  army  crushed  a 
ramshackle  Hungarian  army.  The  king 


of  Hungary  drowned  in  a  creek.  Tl 
after  more  than  half  of  Hungary  came 
under  Turkish  rule  for  about  a  century 
and  a  half.  Yes,  it  is  true,  no  one  had 
come  to  help  Christian  Hungary  against 
Islam.  But  what  the  Turks  defeated  was 
a  gimcrack  kingdom  and  state,  semi- 
barbaric,  as  were  many  states  and  king- 
doms in  that  Europe  of  five  hundred 
years  ago.  And  before  and  during  this 
national  catastrophe,  Hungarians — 
nobles,  clans,  tribes,  leaders  of 
peasants — had  fought  one  another  and 
tried  to  murder  their  opponents. 

What  was  then  left  of  western  Hun- 
gary was  surrendered  to  the  Hapsburg 
monarch  of  Austria.  There  were  a  few 
brave  episodes  during  those  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years:  one  of  them  was  the 
curious  twilight  existence  of  an  occa- 
sionally half- independent  duchy  in  east- 
ern Hungary  called  Transylvania.  Then 
an  Austrian  army  and  its  allies  expelled 
the  Turks  from  most  of  Hungary.  Out 
of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire:  Hungary 
became  part  of  the  Austrian  Hapsburg 
empire  for  long  centuries.  A  revolt 
against  the  Austrians  was  defeated.  But 
the  nation  survived.  A  little  less  than 
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two  hundred  years  ago  there  arose  an 
extraordinary  surge  of  national  reform: 
of  the  national  language,  of  the  na- 
tional institutions,  and  of  national  con- 
sciousness and  the  wish  tor  national  in- 
dependence. All  of  this  debouched  into 
the  Hungarian  War  of  Independence  in 
1848,  which,  after  a  year  of  impressive 
achievements,  was  bound  to  fail.  The 
emperor  of  Austria  and  the  tsar  of  Rus- 
sia saw  that  an  independent  Hungary 
would  mean  the  collapse  of  the  Austrian 
empire  and  the  end  of  the  European 
order.  Their  two  forces  crushed  the 
small  Hungarian  army.  British  and 
French  people  may  have  sympathized 
with  the  Hungarians,  hut  their  gov- 
ernments knew  that  the  destruction  of 
Austria  would  be  a  disaster.  Hungarians 
themselves  tailed  to  see  that  millions  of 
Romanians,  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovaks 
were  restless:  the  prospect  of  an  "inde- 
pendent" Hungary  wherein  they  would 
be  worse  than  second-class  people  did 
not  appeal  to  them. 

But  what  followed  Hungary's  defeat 
was  yet  another  tide  of  national  revival. 
Its  symptoms  were  such  that,  less  than 
twenty  years  after  the  tailed  Hungarian 
war  for  independence,  the  monarch  of 
Austria  chose  to  offer  Hungary  a  com- 
promise, fulfilling  most  of  the  demands 
of  the  Hungarian  independence  move- 
ment, and  thereby  elevating  Hungary  to 
an  equal  partner  of  Austria.  This  Com- 
promise of  1867  transformed  the  latter 
into  Austria-Hungary,  the  Dual  Monar- 
chy, which  would  last  f<  >r  ( >nly  am  ither 
titty  years.  Hungary  profited  from  that 
status:  one  of  its  results  was  an  as- 
tounding rise  of  Hungarian  schooling, 
literature,  industry,  inventiveness. 
Again  there  were  plenty  of  Hungari- 
ans tor  whom  this  rise  was  not  enough. 
They  demanded  total  independence 
from  Austria.  The  opportunity  came  to 
them  in  1918,  but  at  what  a  time  and, 
again,  at  what  cost!  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire  had  lost  the  First 
World  War.  The  tide  of  nationalisms 
swept  Hungary  along  with  it.  Czechs, 
Slovaks,  Ruthenians,  Romanians,  Serbs, 
and  Croats  all  seized  the  opportunity 
to  break  away  not  only  from  Austria 
but  from  Hungary  too,  to  claim  new 
states  and  provinces  for  their  own. 

The  Western  powers,  Britain  and 
France,  tired  after  a  world  war  and  the 
postwar  i  haos  n  :urope,  and  having  no 
particular  symp:         for  the  Hungarians, 


gave  two  thuds  of  Hungary  to  new 
states  about  which  they  knew  little, 
the  i  >id  I  lungarian  state 
was  cut  into  pieces:  what  remained  was 
a  small  and  misery  laden  country  one 
third  of  its  former  size,  while  almost 
three  million  Hungarians  were  allot- 
ted to  live  within  the  new  (and  un- 
justly drawn)  frontiers  of  new  stales. 
That  was  another  national  catastro- 
phe. Again  Hungarians  themselves  had 
contributed  to  it.  They  had  not  treat 
ed  those  other  nationalities  fairly,  in- 
stead regarding  them  as  backward.  It 
the\  had  treated  the  minorities  better, 
perhaps  the  old  I  lungary  might  hav< 
prevailed  as  a  stale. 

In  1938,  Hitler's  Third  Reich, 
having  annexed  Austria,  became 
Hungary's  immediate  big  neighbor. 
Then  came  World  War  11,  and  dur- 
ing that  catastrophe  Hungarians — 
some  willingly,  many  unwillingly — 
became  allies  of  the  new  Germany. 
In  1LM4,  Hitler  decided  to  occupy  a 
perhaps  recalcitrant  Hungary  and  to 
install  a  wholly  subservient  govern- 
ment there.  The  hot  rake  ot  war  now 
swept  across  Hungary.  Within  a  year, 
Russian  armies  pushed  the  Germans 
and  their  Hungarian  allies  out  ot  a 
devastated  country,  with  its  capital, 
Budapest,  in  rums.  Eight  hundred 
thousand  Hungarians  died  or  disap- 
peared, halt  of  them  Jews. 

After  ll)4cb  Hungary  slipped  he- 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain.  But  Russian 
and  Communist  rule  was  unpopular 
and  ineffective.  In  1956  almost  an 
entire  people  rose  up  against  Com- 
munism and  the  Russians.  Astonish- 
ingly, tor  a  tew  days  they  won;  and 
then  they  lost.  The  Russians  crushed 
the  revolution.  Hungarians,  and  their 
refugees,  now  earned  a  great  wave  ot 
sympathy  in  the  West.  But  the 
West — more  accurately,  the  United 
States — would  not  risk  an  atomic  war 
for  Hungary  in  1956  (just  as  six  years 
later  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  risk 
an  atomic  war  for  Cuba);  195.  — like 
1949,  1918,  and  1526— was  a  time  of 
great  national  tragedy.  Then  there 
came  again  something  like  a  revival. 
Lite — including  cultural  life — in  the 
twenty  years  after  1956  had  become 
tolerable  again.  Another  dozen  years 
later  the  Russians  and  Communism 
were  gone.  There  toll-  iwed  a  brief  mo- 
ment ot  national  unn  , .  :  .<  >w  lost. 


So  the  people  of  Hungarj 
gravely  scarred  by  the  (  atas 
the  twentieth  century.  1  lenc 
^  teases  and  wrinkles  on  the 
..n  the  nee  ks  and  minds  atv 
one,  two,  three  entire  genera 
fused  with  the  feelings  ot  a 
pessimism.  But  these  genera 
s.  ..hi  he  gone.  And.  alter  all 
occurred  a  change  in  the  v 
lure  ot  history — in  the  dire. 
popular demcK  racy,  good  orb 
might  he. 
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istory,"  wrote  the 
historian  E.  A. 
.more  than  a  cenfu: 
past  politics,  and  politics  is 
history."  We  ought  to  know 
is  no  longer  so;  indeed,  th 
never  really  si).  Shakespeare 
er  to  the  truth  in  Henrv  IV, 
"There  is  a  history  in  all  men 
Put  it  in  other  words:  There  i: 
terence  between  an  historica 
and  a  non-historical  perso 
recognition  is  one  result  ot  th. 
cratic  age.  It  is  m^  longer  suffij 
study  and  describe  the  his 
minorities — even  when  th 
the  governing  minorities.  Tl 
Tocqueville  saw  early,  and 
than  many  others.  In  one  of  t! 
chapters  in  the  second  volte 
Democracy  in  America,  he  wro 
despite   the  coming  openn| 
archives,  the  history  of  demo, 
will  be  more  difficult  to  writ 
the  history  of  aristocracies.  Th 
ent  crisis  of  professional  histoi 
\  ides  myriad  examples  of  that. 
has  been  lately  a  great  overall  e 
sis  on  what  goes  under  the  blj 
term  "social  history,"  but,  wi 
exceptions,  that  amounts  to  1 
thing  like  retrospective  sociolo] 
seldom  more  than  that. 

My  subject,  howevet,  is  not 
riography.  It  is  the  history  of  a 
nation.  And  this  involves  the 
lem  of  the  slow  and  uneasy  it, 
ment  from  aristocratic  to  democ 
from  minority  to  majority  histo 
is  the  problem  not  only  of  Hungl 
history  but  ot  Hungary  at  the 
ent.  For  centuries  there  was  a  del 
distinction — not  only  among 
people  but  in  the  Hungarian 
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<ndofreligion.com 

TON'S  BLOSSOMS:  secular  human- 
tenderly  told,  ages  nine  plus. 
n/www.seular4posterity.com 

)N  MANIFESTO:  gay  Psychologist 
s  in  maximum  security  prison. 
prisonmanifesto.com 

;s  of  Far  Places  by  William  Estabrook. 
;h  new  tales  for  the  thoughtful  reader  that 
a  kinder,  gentler  time  before  obscenity 
pravity  ruled  the  day.  Amazon.com 


CALL  FOR  SUBMISSIONS 


NG  THE  CHANGE:  Anthology  seeks 
>,  essays,  and  poetry  expressing  personal 
nses  to  global  warming — what  regular 
I  are  feeling,  thinking  and  doing  about  the 
:e  crisis.  Submission  instructions  at 
facingthechange.org.  Your  voice  matters. 


ries  That  Blind — Moody,  "film-noirish" 
for  saxophone  and  string  quartet. 
stanharrison.com 

"  YOGA  CHANTING  CDS— 

i,  Bhajans,  etc.   in   English  &   Spanish 
W. INNERSONG.COM 


CLASSIFIED 


COMPUTERS 


TINDERBOX:  the  tool  for  notes.  Buried  in  re- 
search? Characters  confused? 
http://www.eastgate.com/GetOrganized 


CONSUMER  NEWS 


WAL-MARTS  BLOODSTAINS 

Wal-Mart's  ongoing  legacy  of  sweatshops,  corruption, 
treachery,  murder,  track76@hotmail.com 

WAL-MART  LEAD  (PB  )  POISONING!  If 

you  shop  or  work  at  Wal-Mart  Stores,  you  may 
have  been  exposed  to  lead  poisoning!  Info: 
track  I  776@yahoo.com 


50  CLASSIC  DVDS,  ONE  SPECTACULAR  BOX  SET 

$650  at  janusfilms.com 


ERNATIONAL 


HOLIDAY  ^P  SALE 

L  'Begins  November  15  ^ 
log  on  or  call  for  free  catalog! 
wwvvllcino.com  •  800-562-3330 


GOURMET 


Exquisite  Single  Origin  Coffees 

America's  #1  purveyors  of  fine  single 
origin  coffees  ik  accessories  hand 
picked  and  delivered  to  your 
home.  TAKE  $25  OFF  all  orders 
above  $200,  by  using  COUPON 
CODE:  KAFFE2305  when  ordering. 


www.JAMAICABLUEMOUNTAINCf 


Free  catalog:  Award-winning,  traditional,  loose 
teas  of  unsurpassed  cup  quality.  Since  1959. 

Grace  Tea  Company,  Ltd. 

156  Filth  Avenue,  #1112.  New  York.  NY  10010 
£j      Tel/fax  212  255-2335  •  www.gracQlea.com 


fiJMill,Wll,'lilHlH/.MI.'MiHl 


.  JJPTON 

Tea  Imports  1 


Purveyor  of  the  World's  Finest  Teas 

1-800-234-8327  o»o^afi» 

WWW.uptontea.com         garden-fresh,  loose  tea 
34A  Hayden  Rowe  St.  *  Hopklnton,  MA  0)748   g 


HEART  HEALTH 


LOWER  YOUR  CHOLESTEROL  safely  with 
the  only  clinically  proven,  PDR  listed,  natural 
alternative  to  statin  drugs.  Hear  the  facts  at 
(212)  461-8700.  www.healthfirst.us 


HOME  HEALTH  C> 


PROVIDING  HOMECARE  FOR 
ALZHEIMER'S?  Important  monitoring  infor- 
mation at  wwww.notifex.com/caregivers 


Lighting 


MlSSIOn  LIGHTS 


Table  and  Floor  Lamps 
Indoor  &  Outdoor  Fixtures 
iOale  Tiffany's  Henderson  Sconce 
www.thebrightspot.com  @  (800)  736-0126 1 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


AWARD-WINNING  editor/ghostwriter  helps 
make  your  ideas,  manuscripts,  shine.  (954)429-9373 


Raven  Maps  &  Images   <  |^V 

ravenmaps.com 

:  800-237-0798.  '.' 

Beautiful  Wall  Maps:  US,  States,  World,,  more 


POLITICS 


SECESSION  Learn  about  the  U.S.  Movement: 
Middleburylnstitute.netpublications 


PUBLICATIONS 


A  photograph  is  worth  a  thousand  words,  well, 
200  or  so  at  www.georgestranahan.com 

UNORTHODOX  EROTICA,  Catalog  $2. 
Synergy  Book  Service,  POB  8,  Flemington,  NJ 
08822.www.SynergyBookService.com 
(908)782-7101 

The  most  controversial  book  of  the  century, 
read  "ABOUT  CHRISTIANS  AND  FREE- 
DOM"@amazon.com  or  (314)  353-0350 

Sparkling  Spanking  Erotica 

Sting  Operation  I&2,  special  price  for  both 
videos  on  dvd  or  video  $40.00.  2  lovely,  sophisti- 
cated girl  brats  are  spanked  by  their  professor. 
Catalog  $5.  Call  (702)  395-0783  or  remit  pay- 
ment to:  Shadow  Lane-H,  8414  Farm  Rd.  #180- 
281,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89131.  Online:  www.shad- 
owlane.com 


REAL  ESTATE 


DlSCOV;  ION 

ii /Village 

i  hapel  Hill,  NC 
,yww.(carrinj>ti»rs.com 


MONTREAL-  An  ele;  ido  in  a  Tudor 

and  stone  duplex    :'  architecture  with 

high  ci  hare!         "   floors.  This  stunning 

propei  i  -       '  ooms,  two  bathrooms, 

two  garages  and      quaint  English  garden.  Near 
r.h'.;   University   of  Montreal   and   services. 
CON.  Tel.  (514)735-2124 
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CLASSIFIED 


SCHOOLS  &  EDUCATION 


\t  aim  \n  01  Kimoi i:  Viimm, 


I 


I' 


H 

AsseenonTV:    Nightlim  mioRi  ii  X-filss    REVOLUTION- 
ARY MIND-EMPOWERING  TECHNOIOGV  '.is^n  B\  INTELLIGENCE 

agencies.  Increases  intuition  IOOOx.  F 

PERSONAL/ WORLD  /FINANCIAL  FUTURE  EVENTS.    Perceive  any 
TARGET  IN  SPACE/TIME.    COOPERATIVE  REMOTE  INFLUENCING. 

T  .rU'L.  Thousands  satisfied  trainees 

worldwide. (888)  748-8386 

Visit;  www.PRQBflBLEFuruKE.CQM 


SKIN-CARE  PRODUCTS 


DR.   ALKAITIS    HOLISTIC    ORGANIC 
SKIN  FOOD  www.alkaitis.com 


SPIRITS  /  ALCOHOL 


Strength  and  determination 
define  tjou  and  the  choices 
you  make  every  day.T~hi» 
Holiday  Season  savor  the 
absinthe  that  was  developed 
for  uour  discerning  palate  and 
eniou  the  rewards  of  choice. 


1-800-297-0524-  -  AbsintheLibcrated. 


THE  WHOLE  WORLD  CALENDAR 


The  2008  Whole  World  Calendar  is  here! 

Hundreds  of  National,  Cultural,  and  Religious 
Holidays  Worldwide  on  a  Full-Color  WalfCal- 
endar  featuring  Flags,  Coats  of  Arms,  Portrai- 
ture and  Artwork!  Fascinating  Fun  at 
www.wholeworldcalendar.com 


TRAVEL  &  TOURISM 


Canoe  Canada's  Arctic 


Fly-in  canoe  tnps  on  the  remote  tundra  rivers  of  North  Amenca's 
last  great  wilderness  Herds  of  caribou  &  muskoxen,  white 
wolves,  moose  and  grizzlies.  Warm,  and  summers 
Wildlife  biologist  guide  Operating  since  1974 
Brochure  CANOE  ARCTIC  INC.  Box  130AE 
Fori  Smith,  NT,  XOE  OPO,  Canada  (667)  872-2308 
www.canoearctic.com 


n  «menca  s 
white   *^>» 

% 


ARIA  TOURS  offers  inspired  travel  itineraries 
for  music,  art,  cuisine,  wine,  pastimes,  and  pur- 
suits. Take  one  of  our  tours  or  create  your 
own.  WESTMINSTER  DOG  SHOW  with  op- 
tional Met  operas  (February  9-13,  2008); 
BRUGES,  BRUSSELS,  PARIS  (April  10-20.  2008) 
with  Bruges  Chocolate  Festival,  art  &  opera; 
TORONTO  SHAW.  STRATFORD  (May  23-30, 
2008)  with  ten  performances  (866)  686-1288, 
info@ariatours.com,  www.ariatours.com 

HOTEL  AND  AIRFARE  SAVINGS 

www.BidonTravel.com 


"CLE      N  GREEN"   NEW  ZEALAND? 

Think     gain.  Travelers  alert, 
www.        >p  I  080poison.com 


SMALL  SHiPS,  FREIGHTERS,  Expeditions, 
Educational  Cruises,  Clippers.  River  Boats,  Barges. 
Deluxe.  Save  with  TravLtips  Association  Fares, 
(800)  872-8584,  info@travltips.com, 
www.travltips.com 


MATT  BARRETT'S  GREECE  TRAVEL 
GUIDE:  www.greecetravel.com  Informative 
and  Entertaining. 


TRAVEL / EDUCATION 


LEARN  JUST  ABOUT  ANY  LANGUAGE 
ABROAD — All  ages  and  levels,  homestay  or 
hotel,  one  week  to  several  months.  Also: 
volunteer/internships,  programs  for  professionals, 
families,  teens,  semester  abroad. 
www.amerispan.com  (800)  879-6640 


UPTON  TEAS 


.  Upton 
Tea  Imports 


Purveyor  of  the  World's  Finest  Teas 

1-800-234-8327  I^i^l'^t 

www.uptontea.com        garden-fresh,  loose  tea    J 
34A  Hayden  Rowe  St.  *  Hopklnton,  MA  0 1 748    \ 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 


DATE  SMART/PARTY  SMART.  Join  the 

introduction  network  exclusively  for  graduates, 
students,  and  faculty  of  the  Ivies,  Seven  Sisters, 
Stanford,  U  of  Chicago,  and  others.  All  ages.  The  Right 
Stuff  (800)  988-5288  www.rightstuffdating.com 


Mature,  Intelligent.  Conversation.  Creative, 
Imaginative,  Discreet,  www.missaria.com  (for- 
merly known  as  Gretel)  (866)  454-3763 


EROTIC  CONVERSATION  with  older 
women!  What's  your  desire?  (888)  560-6453. 
www.DesiredConnections.com 


Alluring,  articulate  Tonya  Jone  Miller,  your 
charming  and  imaginative  aural  courtesan.  Incom- 
parable fantasy  roleplay  and  phone  companionship. 
(866)  739-9832  www.tonyajonemiller.com 
www.baycityblues.com 


EROTIC,  INTELLIGENT,  imaginative  conversation. 
Personal,  experienced,  and  discreet.  Julia: 
(617)661-3849 


Smart  &  Sexy  PHONE  CONVERSATION 

Uninhibited,  Unhurried,  Kinky  &  Fetish  Friendly. 
(800)  717-5499 

YOUR  SUBMISSIVE  PAMTAsIHS  8  desires 
feed  my  passion  for  aural  erotica  MISTRESS  PAX- 
TON  (800)  959-EVILwww.PhoneFemme.com 


NEUROTICA  Fantasy.  Fetish.  No  limits.  Provoca- 
tive talk.  Discreet.  (888)  938-1004 


TAWNY  FORD.  Exquisitely  erotic  conversation. 

Live,  personal,  unhurried. 

(248)  615-1  300,  www.tawnyford.com 


YOUR  SECRET  IS  OUR  SECRET 

www.SecretsPhoneSex.com  (800)  344-2019 


Disclaimer:  Harper's  Magozine  assumes  m 
of  or  reply  to  any  personal  advertisem.  nl 
complete  liability  for  the  content  of 
advertisement  and  for  any  claims  made  aga 
a  result  thereof  The  advertiser  agrees  to  i 
er's  Magazine  and  its  employees  harmless 
(including  reasonable  attorney  fees).  Iiabiln 
ing  from  or  caused  by  the  publication  pla< 
any  reply  to  any  such  adverti 
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guage  between  "nati 
"people."  In  the  sixteenth 
great  Hungarian  jurist,  1st 
bo'czy,  declared  such  .i  ca 
and  feudal  and  legal  distin 
nation  was  not  only  repres 
incarnated  by  the  greater 
nobles  and  a  tew  others;  "thil 
were  excluded  from  society 
government.  Not  until  tout 
later,  in  1939,  was  there  a 
election  with  an  uninhibit© 
cret  ballot.  It  was  one  of  the 
grettable,  nay,  disastrous  ele 
Hungarian  history.  The  H 
National  Socialists,  in  ma 
worse  even  than  their  Ger 
counterparts,  got  more  than 
cent  ot  the  national  vote,  fo 
more  than  the  combined  v 
liberals  and  social  democrats, 
the  governing  majority  party, 
vative  and  nationalist,  some 
willingly,  others  unwillingl 
along  with  the  extreme  right 
Such  was  the  Zeitgeist  in  19 
the  Third  Reich  next  door  a 
lI(  iminant  power  in  Europe.  I  was1 
years  old  then,  but  it  did  not  tal 
for  me  to  recognize  the  signific 
these  developments.  Within  a  fe| 
I  declared  that  1  was  a  reaction 
monarchist,  a  skeptic  of  popul; 
ereignty,  of  democracy  itself, 
the  age  ot  twenty-two,  after  th 
sians  had  come,  I  fled  Hungary 
United  States.  And  here,  anoth1 
decades  later,  having  marrie 
buried  my  two  American  wivefj 
day  I  suddenly  recognized  that 
Hungary  is  my  mother,  America 
wife.  Here  I  have  written  morel 
two  dozen  hooks,  but  only  one  (a 
one,  entitled  Budapest  1900)  £ 
Hungary.  But  the  past  and  the  prj 
ot  my  native  country  have  not  c< 
to  he  my  concerns.  I  see — or  at  li 
think  I  see — the  problems,  the  c 
nuities,  the  deep  divisions  in  Hunj. 
history,  and  the  dualities  ot  the 
tional  character,  better  than  if  I 
stayed  (and  would  1  have  survived 
Hungary  during  the  past  sixty- 
years.  Hence,  too,  my  admiratioi  I 
what  Bryan  Cartledge  has  acoj 
plished  in  his  tine  book. 
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he  answers  to  all  of  the  Down  clues  are  twelve- 
:er  words.  Each  of  these  words  must  be  split  into 
ee  equal  parts.  At  least  one  part  should  be  entered 
the  column  under  which  it  is  clued,  with  the  re- 
ining parts  to  be  entered  in  the  diagram  in  various 
rer  columns.  "Heads"  are  always  in  the  top  section, 
odies"  always  in  the  middle,  "legs"  always  at  the 
ttom.  In  other  words,  when  the  diagram  is  com- 
bed, each  down  column  will  contain  an  artificial 
iinsense  word  made  up  of  the  "head,"  "body,"  and 
".gs"  (in  that  order)  of  real  words.  As  many  as  two 

rts  of  the  clued  answer  may  appear  in  the  column  under  which  it  is  clued,  but  never  three. 

Six  Across  answers  are  capitalized  words.  One  is  a  common  foreign  word.  5  Down  is  a  variant  spelling.  27  Across  is  an  abbrevia- 
Dn.  As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution.  The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  73. 


:ross 

1.  It  might  give  you  speed  whipping  up  shortcake  (9) 

10.  Man's  been  relieved  of  repetition!  (3) 

13.  Macho  types,  a  type  found  at  the  end  of  a  lady's  skirt 

(2-3) 

14-  Part  of  the  face  (not  the  nose)  that's  American,  e.g.  (7) 

15.  Coolest  wild  animals  (7) 

16.  Small  flower  featured  in  thriller  (4) 

17.  Cleverness  in  this  space  died  (lost  life)  (8) 

18.  Questionable  news  you  hear  from  one  boarding  (6) 

19.  Work  head  off — it's  part  of  dressing  ( 3 ) 

20.  Big  Bird's  poetry's  heartless  and  badly  written  (6) 

21.  Writer  shows  half  his  output!  (3) 

22.  Starts  from  zero,  increases  geometrically,  suddenly 
turns  to  the  side  (4) 

23.  Time  line  gets  you  to  think  in  Shakespearean  verse  (4) 

24.  Having  flu  symptoms  each  year  requires  it!  (4) 

25.  Company  into  duplicating  choir  works?  (5) 

26.  Fish  sent  back  in  newspaper  (3) 

27.  Band  on  the  radio  comes  back,  to  a  degree,  in  painting 
(3) 

28.  Recall  name  like  a  city  in  the  Mideast  (4) 

29.  Goodbye  to  royal  leader  of  some  Turks  (5) 

30.  French  filmmaker  goes  at  it  in  the  wrong  way!  (4) 

31.  Cheat  is  second-rate  and  kind  (4) 


32.  She's  no  beauty — that's  about  right — and  married  (5) 

33.  Put  the  pedal  to  the  metal,  and  minister  quickly  (3) 
34-  Guacamole  ingredient  makes  you  cry  in  Spain  (3) 

35.  Heading  off  a  lot  of  ice  takes  a  bit  of  work  (3) 

36.  I'm  viewed  as  seven  minus  five  (4) 


Send 


ending  up  air 


toN 


DOWN  (TWELVE-LETTER  WOR]  iS) 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


azi?  It's  loony! 


Road,  although  unpaved,  has  meals  offered 
Violate,  reviolate — am  I  making  things  better 


Come  in  quietly,  standing  up — that's  ambitious 
Possessing  facts,  reinvested  in  bank — e.g.,  do  well 
Curiously  leery  about  raising  even  one  indefinite 
amount  for  charity 

7.  Given  directions  for  making  preparations  outside,  ba 
actor  returns 

8.  In  indoor  chest,  rat  ordinarily  conceals  identity  oi  oi 
instrumental  in  his  employment! 

9.  "Th'  hoy's  rich,  I'm  pool"  reveals  (  y<  lii  a!  stud^ 

10.  A  string  went  on  around  a  bil  oi  electronii 
batteries  (hyphenated) 

11.  1  [ello,  I  yell,  during  saga  n  pasi 
1  2.      Tailor  to  fit  rib  and  hand 


^Ontest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Body  Paris,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Pi 

10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  rnu  ':'    -    ' 

Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  I  larpei   i  ,Vl,nv 

x  printed  in  the  February  issue.  Winners  of  the  October  puzzle,  "More  Split  Personalities,"  are  Les  Reid,  Sprin  >uri;  Sue  Wilier, 

Cave  Creek,  Arizona;  and  Elliott  Zuckerman,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 
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he  Nobel  Prize  m  Medicine  was  awarded  to  three 
scientists  who  contributed  to  the  development  ol  "knock 
out"  mice,  in  which  individual  genes  can  he  disabled  to 
replicate  the  genetic  origins  ol  certain  human  diseases.  Re 
scan  hers  repaired  nen  e  damage  in  mu  e  afflii  ted  \\  ith 
multiple  sclerosis,  reversed  the  effects  ol  Parkinson's  J  is 
ease  in  mice  b\  giving  them  green  tea,  and  found  ;i  wa\. 
i"  treat  must  ulat  dystrophy  by  doubling  the  iiium  le  mass 
ol  mice  Oncologists  created  .1  virus  1h.1i  tori  es  mouse 
ham  tumors  to  eat  themselves,  and  immunologists  iso 
latedagenetu  codefot  ulcerative  colitis  aftet  hugenum 
hersol  theit  lab  mice  began  dying  oi  bloody  diarrhea.  St  1 
entistssuet  essfulb  *  reared  stem  1  ells  from  the  test  it  les  oi 
mice  but  worried  that  the  "very  painful"  pnx  edure,  which 
can  be  used  10  treat  only  the  subject  from  whom  the 
cells  ,iu'  extracted,  might  encountet  resistance  in  hu- 
man null's.  Resean  hers  used  herpes  to  kill  mouse  breast 
cancer,  and  othei  experts  warned  that  women  may  be  able 
to  catch  breast  cancel  from  mice.  1  he  Adirondat  ks  were 
plagued  by  mouse  poison  resistant  mice. 

eminists  reported  experiencing  more  stable  hetero 
sexual  relal  ionships  and  greatei  sexual  satistat  tion  than 
did  non  feminists.  1  /anadian  resean  hers  found  that  men 
.lie  almost  ,is  hkeh  as  women  to  be  coerced  into  sex 
and  1I1. u  ne.nK  .1  quarter  ol  men  are  coerced  mi. 
dling.  Scientists  reported  1 1 1.11  having  sex  \\  11  b  friends 
tends  10  complicate  friendships,  and  8  percent  ol  pai 
ticipants  in  .1  studv,  ol  "ex  gay"  (.Christian  therapy  it 
ported  1I1. u  1  lie  treatment  bad  made  them  gayer  than  be 
fore    Female  African  jumping  spiders  that  lose  theit 
virginity  10  large  males  and  avoid  being  eaten  by  them 
attei  sex  tend  to  choose  smaller,  less  threatening  males 


fot  subsequent  sexual  encounters  Male  Aim. mi  bat  1] 
were  found  to  have  developed  vaginas  that  look  din 
ent  from  those  ol  their  female  counterparts,  in  orde 

reduce  iheu  eh.uu  es  oi  being  sexually  attacked  by  j 
ei  males  who  pun  e  then  abdomens  with  Inpodcn 
penises  and  inje<  1  sperm  into  their  bloodstreams;  letnl 
bat  bugs  ha\e  ret  ah. ued  by  acquiring  male  vaginas.  Pla 
can  warn  one  another  oi  danger.  Men  are  both  smar| 
and  stupider  than  women. 


I 


F'sP' 


t  soon  will  be  possible  to  k  x  ate  sunless  orphan  pl.i 
ets  that  wander  through  deep  space;  such  planets  ma 
able  to  susiaui  life  near  or  below  their  surfaces  with  lu 
from  their  cores,  and  more  life-sustaining  energy  could 
supplied  In  the  presence  oi  a  moon,  whose  gravity  cai 
es  "tidal  heating."  1  he  planets  are  more  likely  to  posss 
liquid  water  and  heat  trapping  atmospheres  it  du\ 
orphaned  .11  a  particularly  young  age.  Astronomers  con 
firmed  that  Saturn's  moon  lapetus  is  halt  black  and  h.i 
while  because  its  front  side  picks  up  space  dust,  some 
whii  h  may  have  been  shed  by  Saturn's  odiei  moons,  .11 
its  back  side  accumulates  ice.  1  hey  also  said  that  1I1 
moon  has  looked  like  a  walnut  for  a  very  long  time.  Spac 

was  found  to  make  salmonella  more  virulent,  an. 
tan  villagers  living  near  the  site  oi  a  recent  mete 
01  crash  contracted  an  imaginary  illness  Some  neutroi 
stars  were  observed  to  generate  magnetic  fields  so  pow 
eriul  that  they  tear  themselves  apart  in  massive  staj 
quakes.  Astrophysicists  spe(  ul. ued  that  particles  called  m 

drove  die  Big  Bang  .\nA  that  the  universe's  In  si  stai 
loaned  in  long  filaments  shaped  b\  warm  dark  matter.  A 

;ingularit\,  was  suspected  at  die  center  oi  dieMilkj 
A  i\ .  All  possible  universes  exist 
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A01KO«  01  STALIN:   THl  COURT  Of  THE  RCll  TSAR 


Just  published  by  Knopf  &%&  aaknopf.com 


AMERICAN 
CREATION 
BY  Joseph  J. 
Ellis 

"This  subtle, 
brilliant  exami- 
nation of  the 
period  between 
the  War  of 
Independence 
and  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  puts 
Pulitzer-winner 
Ellis  (Founding 
Brothers)  among 

the  finest 
of  America's 
narrative 
historians." 

-Publishers  Weekly 

YOUNG  STALIN 

by  Simon  Sebag 
Montefiore 

A  revelatory 
account  of  the 
shadowy  journey 
from  obscurity  to 
power  of  the  man 
who  remains  the 
modern  personi 
I'ication 

"Macab 

-..mating... 

Sndin's  character  \r  I 
brilliantly  drawn.' 
[ntonia  Fraser 
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process,  helped  owners  and  leaders  of  bus.nesse  ^^itions  transactions.  And,  in  the 

ofasuddi    in         ,S)    n  personal  wealth  Wt    rh  ,ld  smal1  dea' with  the  consequences 

business,  ■  hotter  .,„tCH  t    u  3eneflt  from  a  merger  or  the  sale  of  a 

cucl  ^unea  ro  nelp  vou  think  fhrnuoh  w^,,.-  -,„ 
Morgan  Stanley  Financial  /  opportunities  than  a 


Ask  a  Financial  Advisor  today. 
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